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PREFACE, 


The Canada Year Book had its begiiinins in the tirst year of tlie Dominion 
when the serni-ofiicial “YTar Book and Almanac of British North Ainei’ica'' — being 
(to (luote its sub-title) “an Annual Register of political, vil.al :ui(l trade .sl.iilislics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Bdrvard Island, Newfoundland, 
and West Indies” — was founded. Subsequentlj" the title rvas changed to ‘’The 
Year Book and Almanac of Canada, — an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a regisf,er of legislation and of public men in British North America”. It 
was piiblislied amiually from 1807 to 1870. 

In 18SG, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted a,s an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, iinanoe, trade, and general conditions of the Dominion. 
The W’ork was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Departmeni; of 
Agriculture and was contimieil annually until lOW under the direction of Dr. George 
Johnson, F.S.S. To use Dr. .Johnson’s words, Ihe main fcatui'e of tlui Ktati.sucal 
Abstract was “thi‘ colle<diou into one book of the infornial.iou of various kind.' 
seaUered through llic bine books i.ssued by the several Deitarlments”. He goes rm 
to say, “This linok hiis beiiorne the vmht mecum of public men ... in Canada as well 
UR iu all oIIk'I' civili/.od connl.ries”. In 11)06, the General Stalisti(;al Ollicc was amal- 
gamated with 1 lui GeJisus Olliee. 'I'lie ^'ea.r Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald 
Blue, Chief Officer, ami continued as “d'hc, Canada Year Book, 8econd Scries". 

In tlie re-organination of statistics wdiich followed the report of the Royal 
Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the est.ablishmont of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1018, the improvement of the Year Book was made, a primary obj(3Ct 
and this progress has been continued down to the present time. 

With the growth of the administrative functions of government and the con- 
sequent increase in the content and variety of the statistical data made available, 
it is becoming diflioult to keep the size of the Y’oar Book within eouvenient limits 
and the polic)' lias been adopted of replacing material ivhich is unchanged from 
year to year by adequate references to earlier editions, but every care i.s taken to 
keep the frammvork intact and well balanced. Some of the .space thus saved is 
given to necessary revisions, additions, important new material, and special features, 
among the chicl of which in the current edition are the following: In Chapter I, 
which treats of Physiography, a revised article on the Geology of Canada appears at 
pp. lft--27; Part III — .Seismology — last published in the 1931 Year Book is brought 
up to (late this year; and a special article, “The Flora of Canada”, proparml by 
.lohii .Vdams, AL.V. (Cantab.), Division of Botany, ICxiieriimuital Farm, Ottawa, 
appears at pp, 30-59 as Part lY. In Part VII, which deals ivitli Climate and 
Meteorology, a new section and tables on Times of Bunrise and Sunset in Canada 
are given. 

At pp. 78-90, an additional Part on Historic Sites and Monuments in Canada 
is added to Chapter IT. A section on the Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory 
has been added to Chapter III at pp. 92-93, and at pp. 110 to 119 the provincial 
legislatures from 1924 to the present are tabulated, tying-in with the series from 
Confederation to 1923 published in the 1924 Y'ear Book. 

A special feature of Chapter Y’lII— Agriculture— this year is the article appear- 
ing at pp. 223-230 dealing with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program inaugm at ed 
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by l.lie Dominion Government to alleviate the conditions brought abmit l)y the iii- 
oideiioe of the recent ngriciiltura) (irisis in the AVest, and to jn-ovide for iiennnncut 
improvements in areas suffering from drought and soil-drifting. 

All the space that could be spai-ed in Chapter XIX — Lalionr and \\ ages -lias 
been given to a summary review of Labour Legislation in (liioaila, nhii'ii apiirai .- 
at pp. 787-796, and to an extended treatment of Mother.^’ Alloa-!Uice.s by individual 
provinces. 

In addition to the special features mentioned, some progress lias lieeii imide in 
filling in the new framework of Chapter XVTI l — Trans|)(.irtatioii and Comiuunica- 
tions — as it was recast last year, but unfortunately certain of the stiitistieal !-;cri(‘.s 
are not yet complete. The section of Cliaptcr XXI — Public Pmanee v.hicli 
deals with Capital Investments in Canada and Canadian luve.stinenis .Abroad, 
has been completely revised and a new series of historical sfati»tic.s on a comijarablo 
basis, ’svhioh entirely replaces all earlier figures is now ]3re.-'cnlctl for the wars llh’d 
to 1935 at pp. 896-899. In Chapter XXIII — Cnrrcncj' and Banking- tlir tabh-: 
concerning Loan and Tru.st Companies have been recast, .statisiics regarding 8mall 
Loans Companies separated therefrom, and a separate .siMition on Snndl Loans 
Companies added; the business of these conipaiiie.s lia.s now reaelied eoii'adei'ablo 
proportions and, in view of the special legislation govewning their incnriioration rind 
operation, this separation is desirable. T’lio review of life iiihiiranee given in 
Chapter XXJIl has been rounded out by tlie inehi'ion of (evt and fables eowi'ing 
the business of Canadian companies abroad and Cliaptcr XX A''- Lilueaiiou - )m.s 
been recast, both in regard to textual treatment and tabular present ai ions. 

The list of special articles appearing in past editions from to ilpj? will Ik* 
found at p. vi, immediately preceding the Map of Canada. 

In addition to the above-noted features, all parts of the volume have been 
carefully revised and brought up to date by the most competent authorities; the 
latest information appearing to the date of going to press is included. 

In the absence of the Editor, S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), P.S.S., 
.E.B.Eoon. Soc., (seconded to the Government of Palestine), the present volume 1ms 
been edited by A. E. Millward, B.A., B.Com., assisted by A\g H. Laueeley, and 
E. P. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., of the editorial staff of the General Statistics Branch 
of the Bureau. Charts, graphs and layouts except as otherwise ereditml Imve Ijceu 
made by, or under the supervision of, J. W. Dclisle, Senior Drmight.sman of tlie 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the nunicrmw ollicial.s of 
the Dominion and Provineial Governments, and other individuals, who have assisu'd 
in the collection of information. Credit is apportioned to the various por.soiiB and 
services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and sections that have 
been contributed, or in the compilation of which eo-operatinu has iieen receiwrl. 

AVhile every care has been talcen in preparation, there are doubtless imper- 
fections and, with a view to the improvements of future editions, the Dominion 
Statistician will be glad to hear of any errors that may have e.scaped notice, and to 
receive suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Dominion Bubhau op Statistics, 
Ottawa, June 1, 1938. 


R. H. GOATS, 

■ Dominion Statistician. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAEY OF THE PEOGKESS OF CANADA, 

Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,604,803. 
so indSe'd indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 


Item. 


jPopulation—i, * 

Prince Edward Island. . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

§ uebec 

ntario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Territories. . 


Canada.. 


iVital Statistics-0 

Births (live) No 

Rates per 1,000 

Deaths, all causes No 

Rates per 1,000 

Diseases of the heart’ No 

Cancer 

Diseases of the arteries’ ! 

Tuberculosis (all forms)’. .. . 


Rates per 1,000. 

Divorces No, 


Immigration (calendar years)— 


From Other Countries. . 
Totals 


jAgriculturc— 

Area of occupied farms 

Improved lands « 

Gross value of agricultural 
production. g 

[Field Crops— w 

acre 


Barley 


Potatoes.... 


Values, Field Crops”., 


285,594 

1,191,516 

1,620,851 

25,228 

36,247 

48,000 


42,489,453 

15,906,310 


283.145 
403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,650,419 
3.818.641 
38,869,900 


108,891 

440,572 

321,233 

1,359,027 

l,926,92f 

62,260 

49,459 

56,446 


17,033 

21,822 

9,136 


45,358.141, 

21,899.181 


2,366,554 

32,350,269 

38,820,323 


9.025,142 
5,415,085 
464,289 
55.368.790 
13,288,510 
4, 458, .349 
5,055,810 
40,446,480 


111,116,6061 155,277,4271 


1891. 


109,078 

450,390 

321,263 


103,259 

459,574 

331,120 


73,032 

178,057 

27,219 

20,129 


22,042 

52,510 

7,607 


68,997,995. 

27,729,852 


2,701,213 
42,223,372 
31,667,520 
3,961,356 
83,438,202 
31,702,717 
808.464 
17,222,795 
8,811,397 
195, 101 
10,711,380 
' 034,348 
450, 190 
53,490,857 
21.396,342 
5,031,548 
7,893.733 
>9,243,697 


11,8108 

17,9878 

19,3528 


4,224,542 
65,672,308 
30,122,039 
5,307,655 
151,497,407 
51,509,118 
871,800 
22,224,360 
8.889,740 
300.758 
25,875 - ' 
11,902, 
448,743 
55,362,635 
13,840,658 
6,543,423 
6,943.715 
85,625,315 


96.000 

405.000 

334.000 

1.784.000 

2.299.000 

306.000 

258.000 

185.000 

279.000 

15. 000 

13.000 


86.7968 

52. 7968 
44,4728 
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STATISTICAL STOMABY, OF THE PBOGRESS OF CANADA— continued. 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,53(): Fresh. Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 

_ Note.— D ashes in this table indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 
so indicated. 


1911. 

1916. 

1921. 

1936. 

1931. 

1935.1 

1936.1 

1937.1, « 


93,728 

92,000 

88,615 

87,000 

88,038 

89.000 

92,000 

93,000 

1 

492,338 

505,000 

523,837 

515,000 

512,846 

627,000 

537,000 

542,000 

a 


368,000 

387,876 

396,000 

408,219 

429,000 

435,000 

440,000 

3 

2,005,776 

2,154,000 

2, 360,665'’ 

2,603,000 

2,874,255 

3,062,000 

3,096,000 

3,135,000 

4 

2,527,292 

2,713,000 

2.933,662 

3,164,000 

3,431,083 

3,673,000 

3,690,000 

3,711,000 


461,394 

654,000 

610,118 

639,000 

700, 139 

711,000 

711,000 

717,000 

(i 

492,432 

648,000 

757,510 

821,000 

921,785 

931,000 

931,000 

939,000 

7 

374,295 

496,000 

588,454 

608,000 

731,005 

764,000 

772,000 

778,000 

8 

392,480 

456,000 

524,582 

606,000 

694.263 

735,000 

750,000 

751,000 

9 

8,512 

7,000 

4,157 

4,000 

4,230 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000) 

Ul 

6,507 

8,000 

7,988 

8,000 

9,723 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 ) 

11 

7,206,643 

8,001,000 

8,788,483” 

9,451,000 

10,376,786 

10,935,000 

11,028,000 

11,120,000 





232,750 

240,473 

221,451 

220,371 


12 




24-7 

23-2 

20-3 

20-0 






107,454 

104,517 

106,667 

107.050 


13 




il-4 

10-1 

9-7 

9-7 






11,415 

13,734 

16,069 

10,424 


14 




7,614 

9,578 

11,156 

11,694 


15 




4,981 

5,957 

8,302 

9,112 


IK 




7,929 

7,616 

6,597 

6,763 


17 




8,427 

7,011 

7,411 

7,313 


18 




6,138 

5,168 

6,176 

6,402 


19 




66, 658 

66,591 

76,893 

80,904 


20 




7-1 

6-4 

7-0 

7-3 



57 

07 

548 

60S 

692 

1,376 

1,526 

1,870 

21 

144,0761 

8,590 

43.772! 

48,819: 

7,678 

2,103 

2,197 

2,869 

22 

112,028 

41,779: 


20,944 

15,195 

5,291 

4,876 

5,556 

23 

75,184 

5,639 

24,068 

66,219 

4,057 

3,883] 

4,570 

6,687 

24 

331.288 

55,914 

91,728 

135,982 

27,S30: 

11,277 

11,643] 

15,101 


108,908,715 


140,887,903 


163,119,231 




25 

48,733,823 

- 

70,769,548 

- 

85,733.309 

- 

- 


26 

- 

- 

1,386,126,000 

1,714,477,000 

839,881,000 

952.431.000« 

1.079,571,000 

1,051,698,000! 

27 

8,864,514 

15,369,709 

17,835,734 

22,895,649 

26,855,136 

24,115,700 

25,604,800 

25,570,200 

28 

132,077,547 

262,781,000 

226,508,411 

407,136,000 

! 321,325,000 

281,935,00(1 

219,218,000 

182,410,000 


104,810,825 

- 344,096,400 

! 374,178,001 

442,221,000 

1 123,660,00(1 

173,065.00(1 

205,327,000 

182,384,000 


8,656,179 

; 10,996,487 

13,879,257 

12,741,340 

1 12,837,736 

14,096,206 

13,287,700 

13,048,500 

29 

245,393,425 

1 410,211,000 

1 364,989,218 

1 383,416,000 

! 328,278,006 

394.348,006 

271,778,00!) 

268,442,000 


86,790,13(1 

1 210,957,500 

1 180,089,587 

' 184,098,000 

» 77,970,006 

93,409,006 

116,2(37,00!] 

114,665,000 


1,283,094 

1 1,S02,99(: 

i 2.043,66£ 

1 3,647,46) 

! 3,791,39!: 

i 3,886, S0{ 

4,437,606 

4,331,400 

36 

28,848, 31C 

1 42,770,001 

1 42.966,04£ 

) 99,987,100 

) 67,382,606 

) 83,976,006 

71,922,006 

83,124,000 


14,653,691 

' 35,024,001 

) 33.514,071 

) 52,059,000 

) 17,465,006 

) 24,46)5, 00( 

49,512,006 

41,984.000 


293,95) 

: 173.001 

) 204, 77£ 

i 209,720 

5 131,82! 

! 167, 70( 

164,406 

165,600 

33 

14,417,591 

1 6,282,001 

) 10,822,271 

! 7,816,000 

) 5,449,00! 

) 7,765,00! 

6,083,00! 

6,415,000 


5,774,031 

) 0,747,001 

) 7,081,141 

) 7,780,000 

) 2,274,00) 

3 3,494,00) 

4,238,00! 

3,303,000 


404, 50( 

i 472,99) 

1 534,621 

L 523,11) 

J 591,80- 

1 506,80! 

3 502,10! 

531,20(1 

1 35 

55,461,471 

! 63,297,001 

) 62,230,05) 

5 46,937,0001 

1 52,306,0001 

1 38,670,000* 

1 39,614,0001 

42,547,000“ 


27,426,76; 

) 50,982,301 

) 44,635,54) 

7 09,204,00( 

) 22,359,00( 

3 30,854,001 

3 45,125,00! 

27,143,006 


8,289,40) 

f 7,821,25) 

J 8,678.88! 

J 9,516,12! 

5 9,114,45) 

7 8,697,60! 

3 8,784,10! 

3 8,693,306 

3! 

10,408,36) 

) 14,527,00( 

3 8,829,91! 

5 14.058,00) 

) 14.539,601 

0 14,060,001 

0 13,803,001 

3 13,030,006 


90,115,53; 

1 168.547,90( 

3 174, 110, 381 

3 170,473, 00) 

3 110,110,00! 

0 107,133,001 

a 105,703,00! 

3 07,309,006 


30,566,16! 

3 38,930,33! 

1 47,553,411 

3 56. 097.83; 

6 58,862,30. 

5 57,016.46- 

0 68,146,851 

3 57,826,70! 


384,513,79; 

5 880.494,901 

3 933,045,931 

5 1,104,983,101 

0 435,968,40 

0 512,176,90 

0 612,300,401 

3 553,823,10! 

> 


1931, 1935, and 1936 is not exact owing to changes in classification. 8 fiscal year. o Revised 

since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. w The figurrai for the decennial census years' ^71- 

1921 are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. u Cwt. 

12 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops 
for the yefirs 1871, 1881 and 1901. 
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STATISTICAL SUailttARY OF THE PROGRESS OP CANADA- 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1906. 

836,743 

1.059,358 

1.470,572 

1,577,493 





118,279,419 


1,251,209 

1,595,801 

1.857,112 

•2,408,077 





09,237,97C 


1,373,081 

1,919,181 

3,203,474 

3,167.774 





54,197,341 


3,155,509 

3,048,675 

3,563,781 

2,510.239 





10,490,594 


1,366,083 

1,207,611 

1,733,85C 

2,3.33,828 





16,445.702 




14,105,102 

17,922,058 


- 

- 

- 

5,723,890 

“ 

- 

_ 

- 

274,374,916 

_ 




6,806.8,34 



54.574,856 

97,418.8.35 

220.833,269 

201, 788, 583 i 


5,457,486 

9,741,880 

22,221,430 

23,597,639“ 


1,363,912 

3,654,304 

36.006.739 

45,930.294“ 


341,478 

913,591 

7,240,972 

10,949,002“ 


102,545,109 

111,577,210 

105,343,076 





21,384,044 


- 

- 

- 

15,623,907 

“ 

- 

22,743,939 

30,315,214 

60,470,953 

- 


■ 

- 

25,351,085 

33,099,915 

45,710.702 

7,573,199 

15,817,162 

18,977,874 

25,737,153 

28,279,485 

105,187 

63., 324 

45,018 

1,167,216 

656,415 

2,174,412 

1,313.153 

930,614 

24,128,503 

11.502,120 


35.3.0838j 

414,523 

5,539,192 

8,473,379 


347,2718 

409,549 

3,265,354 

5,0.59,455 


3,260,4248 

9,529,401 

37,827,010 

55,609,888 


306.7988 

1,226,703 

6,096,581 

10,720,474 


204,8008 

88,665 

51,900,058 

54,608,217 


9,2168 

3,8,57 

2,249,387 

3,0.89,187 




788,000" 

1,154 




36,011" 

23,800 


830,4771" 

4.03,3,347 

9,189.047 

21,41)0,9,55 


498,286’" 

2,421,208 

4,594,523 

8,948,834 


22.1678 

21,331 

244.979 

534,295 

1,0G3,742« 

1,537,106 

3,577,749 

■ 0.486,325 

0,762,001 

1,763,42311 

2,688,621 

7,019,435 

12.69«,243 

19,732,019 

- 

I 

150,00012 

339,476 

683,523 


368,987 

755,298 

022.392 

669.753 



1,010.211 

1.008,275 

701,760 



9,279 

40,217 

82, 185 



.999,878 

1,259,769 

2,000,143 


69.8438 

93.479 

450,394 

2,128,374 


81,9093 

108,5(31 

660,030 

3,170,859 


10,221,25511 

1 18,076,016 

65.797,911 

79,286,697 


[Live Stock and Poultry- 

Horses No. 

S 

Milch cows No. 

S 

Other cattle No. 

S 

Sheep No. 

S 

Swine No. 

S 

All poultry No. 

S 

Total Values, Live Stock and 

Poultry S 

Bairjing-2 

Total milk production '000 lb. 

Cheese, factory lb. 

S 

Butter, creamery Ib. 

S 

Butter, home-made Ib. 

Other dairy products' S 

Total Values, Dairy Products S 
Furs— 

Pelts taken No. 

Value of animals on fur farms,. 8 
[Forestry- 

Primary forest production 8 

Lumber production M ft. b.m. 

Total Sawmill Products 8 

Pulp and paper products 8 

Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper $ 

Fisheries g 


Silver 

Copper lb. 

lb. 

2inc lb. 

Nickel lb. 

long tM 

Natural gas Men. ft. 

Petroleum, crude bbl. 

short ton 

Cement.,,. bW 

$■ 

__JpotaIs, Mineral Productioiiis $ 

I subject to rexision. 


1921 are tor “f" ““"J'-'o'' w^revisum. = tine ngures tor the decennial censi 

buttirLd elmL» the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were gn 


The figuresjor the decennial census years 1881- 
1SB1 lom I 1 factory 

Revised since the publication of the'l937 Year*^Book!'" *^”*5 PreVk)'^ 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAEY OF THE PROGHESS OF CANABA-contiiiued. 


1911. 

1916. 

1921. 

1926. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 


2,598,958 

3,246,430 

3,624,262 

3,398,114 

3,113,909 

2,931,337 

2,891,540 

2,882,990 

1 

381,915,505 

418,686,000 

440,502,040 

245,119,000 

155,908,000 

189,341,000 

208,170,000 

206,957,000 


2,595,255 

2,835,552 

3,324,653 

3,839,191 

3,371,923 

3,849,200 

3,885,300 

3,940,400 

3 

109,575,526 

198,896,500 

203.656,836 

201,236,000 

143,616,000 

134,000,000 

143,316,000 

156,467,000 


3,930,828 

3,763,155 

5,194,831 

4,731,688 

4,601,108 

4,971,400 

4,955,300 

4,900,100 

3 

86,278,490 

204,477,000 

139,590.484 

148,742,000 

114,201,000 

107,152,000 

112,247,000 

123,731,000 


2,174,300 

2,025,023 

3,203,966 

3,142,476 

3.627,116 

3,399,100 

3,327,100 

3,339,900 

4 

10,701,691 

20,927,000 

20,704.509 

31,417,000 

18,696,000 

17.055,000 

18.077,000 

18,741,000 


3,634,778 

3,484,982 

3,404.730 

4,359,582 

4,699,831 

3,549,200 

4,145,000 

3,963,300 


26,986,621 

60,700,000 

36,893,244 

69,958,000 

32,773,000 

41,778,000 

45,488,000 

48,802,000 


31,793,201 


50,325,248 

50,108,516 

65,468,000 

56,768,800 

59,339,400 

57,510,109 

6 

14,653,773 

- 

31,750,247 

51,037,000 

43,138,000 

40,292,000 

40,366,000 

42,954,000 


630,111,606 

- 

872,996,360 

747,509,000 

508,232,000 

829,618,000 

567,664,000 

597.652,000 


9,808,741 


10,976,235 

13,407,340 

15,772,853 

16,527,9133 

16,998,416 

17,188,618 

7 

199,904,205 

193,968,397 

149,201,856 

171,731,631 

113,956,639 

100,427,390 

119,123,483 

128.444,300 

8 

21,587,124 

35,512,622 

39,100,872 

28,807,841 

12,824,695 

10,570,309 

15,565,813 

17,845,300 


64,489,398 

82, 564, ISC 

111,691,718 

177,209,287 

225,955,246 

240,918,799 

250,931,777 

246,387,300 

9 

15,597,807 

26,906,355 

63,625,203 

61,753,390 

50,198,878 

82,228,133 

57,662,160 

63,217,300 


137,110,20( 


103,487,506 

95,000,000 

103,310,000 

114,101,9993 

114,026,000 

113,084,000 

10 

30,269,497 


50,180,952 

28,262,777 

21,450,000 

19,237,0003 

20,926,000 

23,722,000 


35,927,426 

- 


158,490,971 

106,916,119 

111,451,9813 

117,267, 791 

123,618,527 

11 

103,381,854 

1 

- 

277,304,979 

191,389,692 

193,487,4233 

211,421,764 

228,403,127 




2,936,407 

3,686,148 

4,060,356 

4,926.413 

4,596,713 

_ 

13 



10,151,594 

15,072,244 

11,803,217 

12,843,341 

15,464,883 



- 

- 

5,977,645 

11,153,838 

8,497,237 

9,381,825 

9,837,813 

_ 

il8 



168,054,024 

204,436,328 

141,123,930 

115,461,779 

134,804,228 

_ 

14 

4,918,202 

3,490,550 

2,869,307 

4,185,140 

2,497.553 

2,973,169 

3,412,151 


13 

75,830,954 

68,365,349 

82,448,585 

101,071,260 

45,977,843 

47,911,256 

61,965,540 




115,884,9050 

116,891,191 

135,182,592 

62,769,253 

65,905,132 

80,343,291 


16 


92,074,684o 

149,216.005 

215,370,274 

174,733.954 

102,051,282 

185,144,603 

- 

17 

50,334,695 

83,110,282 

284,561,478 

278,674,960 

230,604,474 

100,932,709 

181,831,743 

223,918,476 

18 

29,965,142 

35,860,708 

34,931,935 

56,360,033 

30,517,306 

34,427,854 

39,165,056 

- 

19 

473,159 

930,492 

926,329 

1,754,228 

2,693,892 

3,284,890 

3,748,028 

4,095,872 

m 

9,781,077 

19,234,976 

19,148,920 

36,263,110 

58,093,396 

115,595,279 

131,293,421 

143,314,661 


33,659,044 

25,459,741 

13,543,198 

22,371,924 

20,562,247 

16,618,558 

18,334,487 

22,683,032 

31 

17,355,272 

16,717,121 

8,485,355 

13,894,531 

6,141,943 

10,767,148 

8,273,804 

10,180,371 


55,648,011 

117,150,028 

47,620,820 

133,094,942 

292,304,390 

418,997,700 

421,027,732 

531,041,87! 

!33 

6,886,998 

31,867,150 

5,953,555 

17,490,300 

24,114,065 

32,311,960 

39,514,101 

69,049,731 


23,784,969 

41,497,615 

66.679,692 

283,801,265 

267,342,482 

339,105.079 

383,180,909 

411,221,232 

I3S 

827,717 

3,532,692 

3,828,742 

1 19,240,661 

7,260,183 

10,624,772 

14,993,809 

21,013,401 


1,877,479 

23,364,760 

53,089,35C 

> 149,938,105 

237,245,461 

320,649,859 

i 333,182,736 

370,418.07! 

134 

108,105 

2,991,623 

2,471, 31C 

1 11,110,413 

6,059,249 

9,936,908 

1 11,045,007 

18,157,891 


34,098,744 

82,958,564 

19,293.06( 

) 65,714,291 

65,660,320 

138,516,240 

1 169,739,39! 

224,790,971 

|3S 

10,229,623 

29,035,498 

6,752,57] 

1 14,374,163 

15,267,453 

35,345,103 

i 43,876,52! 

i 59,507,171 


819, 22S 

1,043,970 

593, 82C 

) 757,317 

' 420,038 

599,875 

1 678,231 

^ 898,85] 

;86 

11,323,388 

14,483,398 

15,057,498 

! 16,478,131 

: 12,243,211 

13,888,006 

i 15,229,182 

1 15,775,43! 

!37 

26,467,641 

38,817,48] 

72.451, 65f 

) 59,875,09^ 

1 41,207.682 

41,963.110 

1 45,791,93^ 

1 48,662,56! 



25,467,458 

14,077,60] 

1 19,208.20E 

I 25,874,723 

1 24,910,780 

> 28,113,34! 

i 29,599.19! 

538 

1,917,678 

3,958,020 

4,594, 16^ 

1 7.557,174 

1 9,026,754 

, 9.363,141 

. 10,762,24! 

! 11,738,82! 


291,091 

108,128 

187, 54( 

) 364,444 

1 1,542,573 

i 1,446.620 

) 1,500,37^ 

1 2.978,26! 

5 39 

357,078 


641,53! 

! 1,311, 66t 

; 4,211,674 

3,492,18! 

1 3,421,76! 

r 5,370,98: 

1 

127,414 

154’, 140 

92,76: 

1 279,408 

1 164, 29C 

i 210,467 

' 301,28! 

f 410,021 

630 

2,943,108 

5,228,860 

4,906,23( 

) 10,009,42! 

i 4,812,88C 

1 7,054,61^ 

1 9,958,18! 

5 14,505.79 

1 

131 

5,692,91J 

5,369,560 

5,752,88] 

) 8,707.02] 

1 10,161,658 

1 3,648,080 

5 4,508,71! 

i 6,168,97 

^ 7,644,535 

6,547,728 

14,195,14: 

5 13,013,28! 

i 15,826,24! 

! 5,580.04! 

i 6,908,19! 

J 9,095,86 


103,220,994 

177,201,530 

171.923,34! 

1 240,437,12! 

1 230,434,72e 

i 312,344,45! 

361.919,37! 

J 456,793,26: 



to 1931 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. ®1917. As from 1932 the values 

include exchange equalization. ® 1887. * 1898. “ 1889. 1874. 1892. 

Includes other items hot specified. “ 1886. 
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STATISTICAL SUMRIAllY OF THE PROGRESS OF CAK ADA-continued. 



Item. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1 

8 

Centra! Electric Stations— 

Power houses 

Capital invested 

I^lowatt hours generated® — 

No. 

S 

- 

- 

80 

4,113,771 

58 

11.891,025 

3 

No. 

- 




4 

Customers 

" 

" 

" 



,5 

Water Power- 
Turbine H.P. installed 

No. 

- 

- 

71,219 

238,902 


Manufactures—’ 

Employees 

No. 

187,942 

254,935 

272,033 

339,173 


S 

77,964,030 

165,302,623 

353,213,000' 

440,916.487 



s 

40,851,009 

59.429,002 

79,234,311 

113,249,350 

9 

Values of materials used in. .. . 

s 

124,907,846 

179,918,593 

250,759,292' 

266,527,858 

10 

Products— 

s 

221,617,773 

309,676.068 

368,690,723 

481,053,375 


Net 

s 

96,709,927 

129,757,475 

117,937,431 

214,525,517 

11 

Construction- 
Values of contracts awarded. .. 

s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Wholesale and Ectai] Trade- 
Wholesale — 

Establishments 

No. 





13 

Employees 






Id 

Net sales 

s 





15 

Retail- 

Stores 

No. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

16 

Employees, full-time 






17 

Net sales 

$ 





18 

Retail Services— 
E.stablisliments 

No. 

_ 

_ 

_ 


19 

Employees, full-time 


- 



- 

20 

Receipts 

S 

“ 


*■ 

“ 

21 

External Trade (fiscal years)- 
E-xports’ 

$ 

67,630,024 

83,944,701 

88,671,788 

177,431,386 

22 

Imports'® 

$ 

84,214,388 

90,488,329 

111,533,954 

177,930,919 


Totals, E.xternal Trade 

s 

141,844,412 

174,433,030 

200,205.692 

355,362,305 

23 

Total exports to British 
Empire 

$ 



47,137,203 

100.748,097 

24 

Exports to United Kingdom. . 

$ 

21,733,556 

42,637,219 

43,243.784 

92,857,52.5 

25 

Total imports from British 
Empire 

s 

_ 

_ 

44,337,052 

46,653,228 

26 

Imports from United Kingdom S 

48,498,202 

42,885,142 

42,018,943 

42,820,334 

37 

Exports to United States 

s 

29,164,358 

34,038,431 

37,743,430 

67.983,673 

38 

Iniports from United States... 

$ 

27,186,586 

36,338,701 

52,038,477 

107,377,906 

29 

Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
Wheat bu. 

1,748.977 

2,523,673 

2,108,210 

9,739,7.58 

30 

Wheat flour 

8 

bbl. 

1,981,917 

306,339 

2,693,820 

439,728 

1,583,084 

296,784 

6,871,939 

1,118,700 

31 

Oats 

8 

bn. 

1,609,849 

542,386 

2,173,108 

2,926,532 

1,388,578 
260, ,569 

4,015,226 

8,155,063 

32 

Hay 

8 

ton 

231,227 

23.487 

1,191,873 

168,381 

129,917 

65,083 

2,490,521 

2,52,977 

33 

Bacon and hams, shoulders. . / 

8 

cwt. 

290,217 

103,444 

1,813,208 

103,547 

559,489 

75,541 

2,097,882 

1,055,495 


and sides I 

S> 

1,018,918 

758,334 

628,469 

11.778,446 

34 



15,439,266 

3,065,234 

8,271,439 

17,649,491 

3,573,034 

49,255,523 

3,768,101 

602,175 

106,202,140 

16,335 528 

35 

Cheese 


3,295', 603 
195,920,397 

36 

Gold, raw 

8 

$ 

1,109,906 

163,037 

5,510.443 

767,318 

9.608,800 
554, 126 

20,696,951 

24,445,156 

37 

Silver 

oz. 




4,022,019 

38 

Copper u 

$ 

lb. 

595,261 

6,246,000 

34,494 

39,604,000 

238,367 

10.994,498 

2,420,750 

26,345,776 

~ 



3 

120,121 

150,412 

505.196 

2,659,261 


383,020 

833,016,155 

162,155,578 


83,789,434 

69,183,915 

83.546,306 

169,256,452 


40.399,402 
33,658,391 
1,, 532, 014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1,083,347 
206,714 
1,529.941 
1,029,079 
12,086,868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,. 543 
24,433,169 
12,991,916 

7.261.527 

4.310.528 
44,282,348 

7,148,633 
The statistics of mahu- 


' The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 

faetures in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are 
tor works etriploying only 5 hands and over except in the ease of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist 
nulls, electric light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish can- 
neries. The figures shown are for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of 
construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1925-35 include non-ferrous metal smelting 
not included in earlier years. ‘ Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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STATISTICAL STOMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANARA-continued. 


1911, 

1916. 

1921. 

1926. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.’ 




266 



307 



,510 

595 

559 

566 

561 




1 

110, 

838, 

746 

248, 

573, 

546 

484, 

669, 

451 

756.220,066 

1,229,988,951 

1,459,821,168 

1,483,116,049 




3 







5, 

614, 

132 

12,093,445 

16,330,867 

23,283,033 

25,402,282 




3 






“ 


973, 

212 

1,337,562 

1.632,792 

1,694,703 

1,740,793 




4 

1, 

363, 

134 

2, 

222, 

169 

2, 

754, 

157 

4,549,383 

6,666,337 

7,909,115 

7,945,590 

8. 

112. 

751 

5 


515, 

20.3 



_ 


456, 

076 

581,539 

557,426 

582,874 

594,359 



- 

6 

1,247 

,583, 

,609 

1,9.58 

,705, 

230 

3,190 

,026, 

:i58 

3,981,569,590 

4.961,312,408 

4,698,991,853 

3,271,263,531 




7 

241, 

008 

416 

283, 

311, 

505 

518, 

785, 

137 

653,850,033 

624.545.561 

590,326.904 

612,071,434 




8 

601, 

5U9, 

018 

791, 

943, 

433 

1,366 

,893, 

,685 

1,728,624,192 

1,223,880.011 

1,420,885,153 

1,624,213,996 



- 

9 

1,165 

,975, 

,639 

1,381 

,547, 

,22s 

2,576 

,037, 

029 

3,221,269,231 

2,698.461.862 

2,807,337,381 

3,002,403,814 



_ 

10 

564, 

466, 

621 

589, 

603, 

792 

1,209 

,143, 

,344 

1,406,574,1645 

1,390,409,2375 

1,302,179,099“ 

1,289,502,6725 





345, 

425, 

000 

99, 

311, 

000 

240, 

133, 

300 

372,947,900 

315,482,000 

160,305,000 

162,588,000 

224, 

056, 

700 

11 











13,1405 






13 











90,5645 






13 



- 



- 



- 

- 

3,325,210,3005 

- 

- 



- 

14 






_ 



_ 

_ 

125,003“ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

15 











238,683“ 






16 



- 



- 



- 

- 

2,755,569,9005 

2,053,699,000’,! 

2,202,202,000’ 



- 

17 



_ 



_ 



_ 

_ 

42,223“ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

18 











55;257« 






19 






~ 



- 

~ 

249,455,900“ 

- 





20 

274, 

,316, 

,553 

741, 

010, 

038 

1,189 

,163, 

,701 

1,320,568,147 

799.742,667 

756,625,925 

849,030,417 

1,061 

,181, 

,906 

31 

452, 

724, 

603 

508, 

201, 

,134 

1,240 

,158, 

,882 

927,328,732 

906,612,695 

522,431,153 

562,719,063 

671, 

875. 

566 

33 

727, 

,041, 

,156 

i 1,249 

,811 

,772 

2,429 

,322, 

,583 

2,247,896,879 

1,700,355,362 

1,279,057,078 

1 1,411.749,480 

1,733 

,067, 

,472: 


148, 

,967, 

,442 

1 482, 

529 

,733 

403, 

452, 

219 

598,567,995 

292,864,396 

358,199,478 

! 399,311,479 

495. 

598, 

105 

33 

132, 

,156, 

,924 

: 451, 

852, 

,399 

312, 

844, 

871 

508,237,560 

219,246,499 

290,885.237 

' 321,556,798 

407, 

996, 

698 

34 

129 

,467, 

,647 

' 105, 

229 

,977 

' 200, 

002, 

688 

208,820,128 

204,898,426 

166,186,471 

. 177,721,310 

198, 

165, 

842 

25 

109, 

,934, 

,7.53 

! 77, 

404, 

,361 

213, 

973, 

562 

163,731,210 

1 149,497,392 

111,682,490 

1 117,874,822 

! 129, 

607, 

885 

36 

104 

,115: 

,823 

i 201, 

106 

,488 

; 542, 

322, 

,967 

480,199,723 

1 340,600,563 

304.721,354 

i 360,302,426 

i 435, 

014, 

544 

37 

275 

,824; 

,26S 

i 370, 

880, 

,549 

856, 

176, 

820 

1 608,618,542 

! 584,407,018 

303,639,972 

1 319,479,594 

: 393. 

720, 

662 

28 

45 

,802 

.HE 

i 1.57, 

,745, 

,469 

129, 

,215, 

,157 

' 249,679.47C 

) 217,243,037 

165,701,985 

! 179,124,180 

227, 

,996, 

,513 

29 

45 

,’521, 

,134 

: 172, 

896 

,445 

310, 

952, 

,138 

1 364,364,388 

! 177,419.769 

132.441,68£ 

I 148,576,975 


,461, 

,009 


3 

,049 

.04£ 

1 6, 

,400 

,214 

6, 

017, 

,032 

! 10,084,974 

1 7,218,188 

4,936,827 

’ 4,858,947 

4, 

,771, 

,007 

SO 

13 

,854 

,70C 

) 35, 

,767, 

,044 

66, 

520; 

,490 

1 69,687,598 

i 32,876.234 

18,386,04( 

) 19,382,617 

21, 

,587, 

,038 


5 

,431 

,662 

1 26, 

,816 

,322 

14, 

,321, 

,048 

1 43,058,288 

i 3,258,501 

12,873.59£ 

i 12,739,083 

8, 

,142, 

,122 

31 

2 

,144 

,841 

i 14, 

,037 

,849 

w, 

152: 

,033 

! 24,237,695 

! 1,146,26£ 

4,915,13.' 

i 4.520,825 

3, 

,176, 

,469 



326 

,13S 


255 

,407 


179, 

,.398 


; 166,725 

102,351 

i 58,665 


204, 

,592 

S3 

2 

,723 

,29] 

[ 5, 

,849 

,42C 

4, 

,210 

,694 

] 3,711,84( 

) 1,590,65? 

1,137,58? 

; 613, 21E 

1, 

,521, 

,953 



598 

,74E 

i 1 

,636 

,617 


982, 

,338 

! 1,263,76( 

) 121, 77C 

1,276,051 

1 1,201,015 

1, 

,757, 

,048 

33 

8 

,526 

,33i 

! 27 

,090 

,11s 

31, 

,492 

,407 

' 28,590,301 

1 2.914,275 

19,998,57; 

) 19,407,28£ 

28, 

,801 

,291 



,142 


! 3 

,441 

,1SS 

9, 

,739 

,414 

1 23,303,86; 

5 1.162,90( 

446, 60( 

) 7, 691, IOC 

1 5, 

,140. 

,600 

34 


744 

,28S 

i 1 

,018 

,76f 

5 

,128 

,831 

i 8,773.12; 

> 389,411 

104,75! 

? 1,795,78^ 

1- 1, 

,183 

,633 


181 

,895 


1 168 

,961 

,,58E 

133 

,620 

,34( 

) 148,333,50( 

) 79,590,401 

60,213.00( 

) 58,.544,90( 

) 80, 

,739 

.100 

3S 

20 

,739 

.SOi 

; 28 

,690 

,50C 

37 

,146 

.725 

! 33,718,581 

1 12,989,721 

6.480.94? 

? 6.789,585 

! 11, 

,236 

,543 


5 

,344 

.46; 

) 16 

.870 

,39^ 


,038 

,77f 

) 25,968,09' 

1 17,832,60! 

3,725,2111 

I 4,802,029’: 

’ 6,497,281” 

36 

33 

,731 

,01{ 

) 27 

,794 

,581 

13: 

,331 

,05C 

) 18,382,41; 

) 24,695,82? 

11,006,24! 

2 20.191,015 

S 16, 

, 187, 

„592 

37 

17 

,269 

,16S 

i 14 

,298 

,351 

11 

,127 

,435 

! 12,365,571 

3 8,927,211 

6,357,65? 

1 12.473,06( 

) 7. 

,24:i 

,750 


55 

,005 

,34; 

1 111 

,046 

,301 

36: 

,167 

,90( 

) 61,090, 60( 

) 62,997,101 

33,161,10( 

) 37,897,30( 

) .52 

,172 

,9011 

38 

5 

,675 

,03: 

i 14 

,670 

,07J 

4 

,336 

,975 

! 7,037,201 

3 5,629,51! 

1,454,251 

6 2,024,18( 

) 3, 

,963 

,652 



6 See footnote ' to p. 405 of this volume. 8 Census figures for calendar year 1930. ’Estimated 

on basis of interoensal survey of larger establishments. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 

Year Book. a Exports of domestic merchandise only. Imports of merchandise for home 

consumption. n Exclusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, valued at the average current 

market price, amounted to §96,725,931 in 1935, §83,414,854 in 1936, and $76,667,269 in 1937. ” Copper, 

fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF €ANA»A-eontinued. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1 

1901. 1 

1906. 



5,352.043 

9.537,558 

23,959,841 



240,499 

958,365 

2,166,936 

318,287 

420,055 

833,684 

1,888,538 

1,820,511 

662,431 

1,123,091 

2,016.465 

5,307,060 

4,643.198 



7,022 

26,715 

67,075 

- 

- 

313,909 

884,573 

1.578,137 

- 

: 

280, 619 

1,937,207 

3,478,150 

_ 


13.742,557 

23,541,567 

55,828,253 

- 

- 

36,399,140 

68,465,332 

84,570,644 

_ 

_ 

872,628 

1,880,53!) 

2,602,003 



25,351,085 

33,099,915 

4.'), 710, 762 

- 

- 

556,527 

3,778,8*37 

4,705,290 

- 

- 

1,618,955 

33,3*35,096 

2s.455,786 

_ 

_ 

3,988,584 

7,:]3(i,444 

7,817,475 



851,211 

7!)], 855 

I,7,S4,SOO 

- 

- 

5,201,051 

3.121,741 

4,002.038 

57.630,024 

83,944,701 

88,071.738 

177,481.381) 

235, 488, 956 



24,212,140 

38,036,146 

,50.307,368 

- 

- 

8,080,862 

14,022.896 

23,616,835 

_ 

_ 

28,670,141 

37,284.752 

.59.292,868 



5,203,490 

8,196,901 

14,341,947 

- 

- 

15,142,615 

29,955,936 

49,436,840 

- 

- 

3,810,620 

7,167,318 

17,533,430 

_ 

_ 

14,139,024 

21,255,403 

33,757,284 



3,697,810 

5,684,999 

8,269,109 

- 

- 

8,577,246 

16,320,568 

27,184,539 

84,214,388 

90.488,329 

111,533,954 

177,930.919 

2S3.740.280 

2,695 

7,331 

13,838 

18,140 

21,423 

257,035,188^ 

284.419.293 

632,001,440 

810,110.837 

1,005,881,629 

5,190,416:* 

6,943,671 

13,222,568 

18,, 385, 722 

27,989,7,82 

5,670,838:* 

12,065,323 

21.753,021 

36,999.371 

.57,960,713 

19,470,539:* 

27,987.509 

48,192,099 

72.898,749 

125,322.86,5 

15,775,5323 

20.121,418 

34,960,449 

50,368,726 

,87.129,434 

- 

- 

- 

553 

1 SU 

2 

2 

I 

120, 934. tint 

i 237,655.074 




287,926 

i .506,024 




6,7B8,2SE 

1 10,960.871 




3,43,5,161 

! 0,675,037 

. : 

- 

: 


1,447 

100,37) 

J 118,131 

i 146, 33f 

i 190,421 

3 256,500 

3,955,62] 

1 2,853,231 

3l 2.902,521 

i 5,665,25! 

3 10,523,185 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items— conoliided . 

Nickel lb. 

S 

Coal ton 

8 

Asbestos ton 

8 

Wood-pulp cwt. 

8 

Newsprint paper cwt. 

S 

Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). S 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) S 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts 8 

Wood, w'ood products and paper 8 

Iron and its products 8 

Non-ferrous metals and their 

products 8 

Non-tnetaliic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). 8 
Chemicals and allied products. 8 
All other commodities 8 

Totals, Exports, Domestic . . 8 

llmports for Coii.sumption— 
Vegetable products (e.xeept 
chemicals, fibres and wood) . 8 

Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 

Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts S 

Wood, wood products and paper 8 

Iron and its products S 

Non-ferrous metals and their 

products 8 

Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). S 

Ciiernicals and allied products S 

Allotbercomniodities § 

Totals, Imports S 

IStciini Kailways— 

Miles in operation No. 

Capital $ 

Passengers No. 

Freight ton 

Earnings S 

E.\pon8e.s S 

lElcctric Kailways— 

Milos in operat ion No . 

Capital S 

Passengers No. 

Freight ton 

Earnings S 

E.vpen.ses $ 


Capital expenditure on $ 


Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation 

[Canals— 

Passengers carried. No. 

Freight 


1 The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


* Duplication elimin- 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANABA-continued. 


1911. 

1916. j 

1921. 

1926. 

1931. 

1936. 

1930. 

1937.1 


34, 

767, 

523 

70, 

,443, 

,000 

47, 

,018, 

,300 

71, 

,081, 

400 

81, 

929,300 

119, 

502,500 

160, 

925, 

200 

179, 

036, 

100 

1 

3, 

842, 

332 

7, 

,714, 

769 

9, 

405 

,291 

13, 

829, 

244 

18, 

246,375 

28, 

422,859 

41, 

644, 

380 

45, 

882 

184 


2, 

315, 

171 

1, 

,9 VJ , 

124 

2, 

,277, 

,202 


753, 

,842 


534,710 


323,056 


423, 

484 


.408, 

167 

3 

9. 

014, 

095 

6, 

033, 

, 76 b 

16, 

.501, 

478 

4. 

083 

713 

2, 

896,837 

1, 

499,128 

1, 

941, 

943 

1, 

765, 

548 



69, 

829 


88, 

833 


191 

,299 


209, 

652 


219,541 


158,143 


218, 

098 


320, 

987 

3 

2, 

076, 

477 

2, 

,962, 

010 

12, 

633 

,389 

9, 

,920, 

900 

7, 

719,974 

5, 

153,508 

7, 

611, 

844 

10, 

509, 

302 


«, 

588, 

655 

8, 

144 

1119 

14, 

363 

(106 

19, 

846 

381 

13, 

862,122 

12 

249,540 

13, 

‘m 

878 

15, 

792, 

(12(1 

4 

5. 

715, 

532 

10, 

,376, 

548 

71, 

552, 

,037 

49, 

909 

870 

35, 

061,689 

25, 

869,296 

28, 

11)3, 

970 


210 

237 





9, 

264, 

080 

15, 

,112, 

,586 

29, 

537, 

366 

44, 

848,479 

47, 

850,462 

53, 

261, 

626 

69, 

,899, 

709 

5 

3, 

092, 

437 

17, 

,974, 

292 

78, 

922, 

,137 

102, 

238, 

,568 

127, 

352,706 

82, 

147,844 

90, 

761, 

379 

110, 

176, 

448 


84, 

368, 

425 

257, 

,019, 

215 

482, 

140, 

,444 

606, 

058, 

672 

292, 

280,037 

226, 

233.097 

242, 

861, 

877 

346, 

450, 

628 

6 

69, 

603, 

203 

138, 

,375, 

,083 

188, 

,359, 

,937 

190, 

975, 

,417 

83, 

714,772 

86, 

848,144 

100, 

932, 

110 

133, 

,940, 

776 

7 

1, 

SIS , 

931 

15 

097 

,691 

18, 

,783, 

884 

8, 

940, 

046 

6, 

504,182 

7, 

623.144 

10, 

273, 

697 

12, 

830, 

,212 

8 

66, 

334, 

695 

.83, 

,116, 

383 

284, 

,561, 

478 

278, 

674, 

960 

23(1, 

604,474 

160, 

932,709 

181, 

831, 

743 

223, 

,918, 

476 

9 

9. 

884, 

346 

66, 

,127, 

099 

76, 

,500, 

,741 

74. 

735, 

077 

38, 

937,061 

40, 

736,038 

62, 

368, 

057 

53, 

,173, 

175 

1« 

34, 

000, 

996 

66, 

,036, 

,542 

45, 

,939, 

,377 

102, 

688, 

626 

95. 

652,063 

191, 

345,386 

212, 

547, 

372 

230, 

,152, 

314 

11 

10. 

038, 

493 

13 

096 

973 

40, 

34.5, 

345 

34, 

713, 

584 

21, 

167,780 

15, 

654,323 

19, 

083, 

643 

26, 

,081, 

028 

13 

3, 

088, 

840 

IS , 

961, 

336 

30, 

143, 

836 

17, 

354, 


12, 

825,852 

15, 

270,064 

18, 

,018, 

391 

19, 

237, 

697 

13 

5, 

088, 

564 

87, 

,780, 

527 

32, 

389, 

669 

16, 

428, 

376 

18, 

115,846 

12. 

083,020 

13, 

,113, 

527 

15, 

,397, 

600 

14 

274, 

316, 

553 

741, 

610, 

638 

1,189 

,163 

,701 

1,320 

,508 

,147 

799, 

742,667 

756, 

625,925 

849, 

030, 

417 

1,061 

,181 

,906 


79, 

,214, 

,041 

95 

,421, 

,161 

259, 

,431. 

,110 

203, 

417. 

431 

177, 

597,464 

109, 

418,595 

110, 

,342, 

532 

131 

,400, 

,217 

15 

30, 

,671, 

,908 

38, 

,657, 

,514 

61, 

,722, 

,390 

49. 

185, 

558 

45, 

995,756 

19, 

957,477 

24, 

,314, 

220 

27, 

863, 

,224 

16 

87, 

,916, 

,283 

96 

,191, 

,485 

243, 

60 S 

,342 

184, 

761 

831 

130, 

717,022 

81, 

798,280 

89, 

,814, 

104 

104, 

,811, 

304 

17 

26, 

,851, 

,936 

IS , 

,277, 

,420 

57 

.449, 

384 

40, 

403 

096 

46, 

073,343 

21, 

199,687 

23, 

,271, 

031 

28, 

,927, 

720 

18 

91, 

,968, 

,180 

92, 

,065, 

,896 

245, 

,625, 

,703 

181, 

,196, 

,800 

192, 

614,200 

100, 

,050,145 

114, 

,253, 

715 

150 

,239, 

,130 

19 

27, 

,579, 

,572 

29. 

,431, 

,592 

55. 

,651, 

,319 

47, 

692, 

,985 

01, 

899,298 

28, 

,496.629 

33. 

,685, 

919 

37, 

,037, 

,054 

30 

53, 

,430 

,475 

53 

,490, 

,284 

200, 

,095, 

,113 

139, 

033, 

,940 

153, 

,578,658 

102, 

,428,037 

105 

,421. 

236 

116 

,948. 

,261 

81 

12 

,471 

,730 

19 

,217, 

,505 

37, 

,887, 

,449 

28, 

,404, 

,276 

35, 

,650,772 

28. 

,872,053 

29 

,919, 

,921 

33 

,105, 

,448 

83 

42 

,620 

,479 

65, 

,448 

,278 

72! 

,688! 

,072 

53, 

,232, 

,815 

62, 

,486,182 

30, 

,204,250 

31 

,695, 

,725 

41 

.542, 

,299 

33 

452, 

,724, 

,603 

608 

,201 

,134 

1,240,158 

,882 

927, 

,328, 

,732 

906, 

,612,695 

522, 

,431,153 

1 502 

.719, 

,063 

671 

,875 

,566 



25 

,400 


36 

,985 


39 

,192 


40, 

,350 


42,280 


42.918 


42 

,552 




34 

1,52£ 

!,689 

,201 


1,125 

,774 

2,164.687 

,636 

j 3. 506,758 

,047 

4,232,022,088 

4,460,264,3091 

4,487,605 

,510 




35 

37 

,097 

,718 

43. 

,503 

,469 

46 

793 

,251 

42, 

686 

, 106 

26, 

,396,812 

20 

,031,839! 

20 

,497 

, 616 




86 

79 

,884 

,282 

89, 

,237, 

156'> 

i 83 

,730, 

829> 

105, 

,221, 

900-' 

74, 

,129,694-> 

69, 

,141,100'> 

7.5 

,846, 

SOS '* 




37 

188, 

,733 

,494! 

201, 

.888, 

,654 

458 

,008 

,891 

493 

599 

,754 

358 

.549,382 

310 

,107,155 

334 

,768 





38 

131 

,034 

,786! 

ISO , 

,542 

,259 

422 

,581 

,205 

389, 

,503 

,462 

321 

,025,588 

263 

.942,899 

283 

.345 

.968 




39 


1 

,224 


1 

,674 


1, 

6806 


1, 

6776 


1,379" 


1,2680 


1, 

.247 



_ 

30 

111 

,533 

,347 

154 

.,895 

,584 

177 

,187 

.436 

216 

.808 

.520 

215 

,818,096 

207 

,191,039 

205 

,062 

,353 




31 


,296 

,792 

580 

. 094 

,107 

719 

,305 

.441 

748 

,710 

,836 

720 

,468,361 

600 

,728,313 

614 

,890, 

,897 




33 

1 

,228 

,362 

1 

.936 

,674' 

2 

,282 

,292 

3 

,489 

,183 

1 

,977,441' 

2 

,057,897 

2 

,265 

,023 




38 

20 

,356 

,952 

27 

,416 

,285 

44 

,536 

.832 

61 

723 

,199 

49 

,088,310 

40 

,442,320 

41 

,391 

,927 




34 

12 

,096 

,134 

IS 

,099 

,906 

35 

,945 

,316 

36 

.453 

,709 

35 

,367,068 

28 

,009,013 

28 

,807, 

.311 




35 











378 

,269 


378,094 


410,808 


410 

,448 



_ 

36 













66 

,250,229 

42 

.438,560 

34 

,966 

,910 




37 


21 

,783 


128 

,328 


464 

,805 


832 

.268 

1 

,200,668 

1 

.176,116 

1 

.240 

,124 

1 

,319 

,702 

38 



- 



- 



- 

21 

,795 

,184 

42 

,231,027 

54 

.623,623 

61 

.026 

,358 



- 

39 


304 

,904 


263 

,648 


230 

M 29 


197 

,561 


126,633 


56,473 


59 

,865 


67 

,334 

40 

38 

,030 

,353 

23 

,583 

,491 

9 

,407 

,021 

13 

.477 

.863 

16 

i, 189,074 

18 

!, 205,989 

1 21 

,468 

.816 

23 

;,351 

.000 

41 


* Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGBESS OF CANABA-continued. 


I Shipping- 

Vessels on the registry No . 

ton 

Sea-Going — 

Entered ton 

Cleared ,, 

Totals 

Inland International- 

Entered ton 

Cleared “ 

Totals 


Coastwise — 

Entered ton 

Cleared “ 

Totals.. “ 

I Air Transportation- 

Mileage flown 

Passenger miles No. 


I Communications— 

Telegraphs— 

Government, miles of line... 
Other, miles of line 


Telephones— 

Numbers..... 

Polo line mileage 

Employees No. 

Radio- 

Receiving sets No, 

Post Office- 

Revenue $ 

Expenditure $ 

Money orders issued S 

Dominion Finance- 

Customs revenue $ 

Excise revonuo S 

War tax revenue S 

Income tax I 

Sales tax S 

Total receipts from taxation $ 

Per capita receipts from taxa- 
tion $ 

Total revemie $ 

Revenue per capita $ 

Total e.xpenditure $ 

Expend) lure per capita I 


Provincial Finance- 

Revenue, Ordinary, Totals 

Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. 

jNotc Circulation- 

Banknotes 

Dominion or Bank of Canada 
notes® 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1906. 


7,394 

7,015 

6,697 

7,516 

~ 

1,310,896 

1,005,475 

666,276 

603,415 

2.521.573 

4,032,946 

5,278,935 

7,514,732 

8,895,353 

2,594,460 

4,071,391 

5,421,201 

7,028,330 

7,948,076 

5,116.033 

8,104,337 

10,695,196 

14,543,062 

16,843,429 

4,055,198 

2,934,503 

4,098,434 

5,720,576 

9,352,653 

3,954,797 

2,763.592 

4,009,018 

5,706,171 

8,536,090 

8,009,995 

5,698,095 

8,107,452 

11,486,746 

17.888,743 


7,664,803 

12,835,774 

17,927,959 

23,543.604 


7,451,903 

12,160,366 

16,510,837 

23,780,458 

- 

15,116,766 

25,986,130 

34,444,796 

46,324,062 


1,947 

2,699' 

5.744 

6,829 



27,866 

30,194 

31,506 

_ 

J 

_ 

63,102 

_ 

- 

- 


14,103 

: 

803,637 

1,344,970 

2,515,824 

3,421,192 

5,933,342 

994,876 

1,876,658 

3.161,676 

3.837,370 

4,921,577 

4.546,434 

7,725,212 

12,478,178 

17,956,258 

37,355,673 

11,841,105 

18,406,092 

23,305,218 

28,293,930 

46,053,377 

4,295,945 

5,343,022 

6,914,850 

10,318,266 

14,010,220 

16,320,369 

23.942,139 

30,220,068 

38,612,196 

60,063,597 

442 

5-54 

6-25 

7-19 

o-og 

19,335,561 

29,835,298 

38,579,311 

52,514,701 

80,139,360 

5-24 

6-85 


: 9-7g 

1 12-93 

19,293,478 

33,796,643 

; 40,793,208 

: 57,982.861 

1 83,277.042 

5-23 


! S-44 

lO-Vf 

1 13-44 

115,492,683 

199,861,53; 

' 289,S9Q,23C 

1 354,732,43! 

i 392,269,680 

37,786.165 

44,465, 7S; 

' 52,090,191 

1 86,262,42! 

) 125,226,703 

77,706,518 

155,395,780 

t 237,809,03] 

1 208,480,00' 

1 267,042,977 

5,5I8,94{ 

i 7,858.69f 

i 10.693,81! 

5 14,074,99: 

1 23.027,122 

4,935,00f 

i 8,119,701 

1 11,628,35! 

? 14,146,05! 

3 21,169,868 

20,914,63: 

1 28,516.69; 

2 33,061,04: 

3 50,601,20! 

3 70,638,870 

7.244,34: 

1 14.539.79i 

5 18,176,31 

6 27,898,50! 

1 49,941,426 


. . ^ Rfiuros for 1937 are subject to revision, 
tuwal Telegraphs. » As at June 30. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGBESS OF CANADA-continued. 


1911. 

1916. 

1921. 

1926. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 


8,088 


8,659 

7,482 

8,193 

8,966 

8,894 

9,373 


1 

770,446 

943,131 

1,223,973 

1,348,935 

1,484,423 

1,389,343 

1,367,071 

" 


11,919,339 

12,1 

516,927 

12,516,503 

22,837,720 

28,064,762 

28,512,257 

28,895,751 

.31,145,065 

2 

10,377,847 

12,: 

310,723 

12,400,226 

22,817,276 

26,535,387 

28,647,591 

29,156,876 

31,802,946 

3 

22,297,186 

24,1 

827,650 

24,916,729 

45,654,996 

54,600,149 

57,059,848 

58,052,627 

62,948,011 

4 

13,286,102 

16,' 

486,778 

14,828,454 

14,117,099 

17,769,690 

14,772,884 

14,472,022 

15,564,121 

5 

11,846,257 

16, 

406,670 

14,903,447 

15,474,732 

18,642,037 

14,602,087 

14,998,858 

16,074,614 

6 

25,132,359 

32, 

893,448 

29,731,901 

29,591,831 

36,311,727 

29,374,971 

29,470,880 

31,638,735 

7 

34,280,669 

35, 

624,074 

28,567,545 

41,770,480 

47,134,652 

43,146,037 

42,979,361 

45,973,830 

S 

32,347,265 

:43, 

085,350 

27,773,668 

41,117,175 

47,540,655 

42,827,149 

41,815,616 

45,447,342 

» 

66,627,934 

68, 

709,424 

66,341,213 

82,887,655 

94,675,207 

85,973,186 

84,794,977 

91,421,172: 

10 




294,449 

393,103 

7,046,276 

7,522,102 

7,100,401’ 

9,339,743 

It 





631,715 

4,073,552 

7,936,950 

11,272,716’ 

14,744,384 

12 




79,850 

724,721 

2,372,467 

26,439,224 

25,387,719 

26,226,260 

13 

~ 


_ 


3,960 

470,461 

1,126,084 

1,107,060 

1,221,869 

14 

8,446 


10,699 

11,207 

10,722 

9,300 

8,884 

8,893 


15 

33,905 


38.552 

|,_ 41,577 

42,239’ 

43,928 

44,150 

44,014 

“ 

16 

302,7598 

548,421’ 

902,090 

1,201,008 

1,364,200 

1,208,815 

1,266,228 

_ 

17 




178,093 

201,604 

222,196 

207,916 

210,926 


18 

10,4258, « 

15,247’,‘> 

19,943'i 

23,083< 

23,825< 

17,414^ 

17,775< 

- 

18 

- 


- 

- 

134.486j 

523,100 

812,336 

862.109 

1,088,500 

20 

9,146,952 

18, 

858,410 

26,331,119 

31,024,464 

30,416,106 

31,248.324 

32,507,888 

34,274,652 

21 

7,954,223 

16, 

009,139 

24,661,262 

30,499,686 

36,292,603 

28,974,316 

30,100,102 

30,688,675 

22 

70,614,862 

; 94, 

,469,871 

173,523,322 

177,840,231 

167,749,651 

114,832,665 

121,810,839 

133,155,222 

23 

71,838,089 

98, 

,617,695 

163,266,804 

127,355,144 

131,208,955 

76.561,975 

74,004,56C 

83,771,091 

24 

16,869,837 

■ 22, 

,428,492 

37,118,367 

42,923,549 

57,746,808 

43,189,655 

44,409,797 

' 45,956,857 

25 


3, 

,620,782 

168,385,327 

157,296,320 

107,320,633 

181,118,715 

197,484,627 

' 256,822,921 

26 




46,381,824 

55,571,962 

71,048,022 

66,S08,06f 

i 82,709,803 

! 102,365,242 

127 




38,114,539 

74,025,093 

20,783,944 

72,447,311 

1 77,651,974 

1 112,832,25!] 

128 

88,707,926 

i 124, 

,666,969 

368,770,498 

327,575,013 

296,276,396 

304,443,72! 

) 317,311,80! 

1 386,550,86! 

120 

12-31 


15-58 

41-96 

34-66 

28-55 

27-8^ 

i 28-77 

' 34-7C 

ISO 

117,780, 40£ 

i 172, 

,147,838 

i 436,292,185 

382,893,009 

350,160,876 

361,871,92! 

) 372,595.99! 

) 454,153,747 

'31 

16-34 


21-52 

! 49-64 

40-52 

34-32 

33-0! 

1 33-7! 

) 40-84 

;32 

122,861,25( 

> 339 

,702,502 

1 528,302,513 

355,186,423 

I 440,008,855 

478,004,74: 

r 532,585,55! 

) 532,005,43; 

133 

17-04 


42-46 

> 60-11 

37-59 

1 42-41 

43-7: 

1 48-2! 

) 47-8< 

134 

474,941,48'; 

r 936 

,987,802 

1 2,902,482,111 

2,768,779,184 

[ 2,610,265,698 

3.205,966,36! 

3 3,431,944,02: 

7 3,542,521,13! 

J3fi 

134,899,431 

» 321 

,831,631 

: 561,603,1331 

i 379,048,085' 

i 348,663,762' 

359,845,411 

5 425,843,509 

5 458,568,937 

’36 

340,042,051 

2 615 

,156,171 

[ 2,340,878.984 

i 2,389,731,09£ 

I 2,261,611,931 

' 2,846,110.95; 

8 3,006,100,51: 

7 3,083,952,20: 


40,706,94! 

3 .50 

.015,791 

5 102,030,45! 

3 146,450,90^ 

t 179,143,48( 

) 160,567,69. 

5 232,616,18: 

2 

37 

38,144,51: 

1 53 

,826,21! 

) 102,569,51! 

) 144,183,17) 

S 190,754,202 

! 181,175,68 

6 248,141,801 

B 

36 

89.982,221 

3 126 

691,91! 

3 194,621,711 

[) 168,885,991 

5 141, 969,351 

) 125,644,10 

2 119,507.30 

6 110,259,13 

4 3! 

99,021,35 

4 176 

i, 816,001 

el 271,531,16: 

2 190,004,82- 

1 153,079,36: 

2 127,335,34 

0 105,275,22: 

3 141,053,45 

7 4! 


s Active assets only. * As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906, Monthly averages from 1911 to 1937. 

Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 





STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANABA-continued 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. I lOOfl. 


Chartered Banks— 

1 Capital, paid-up 

2 Assets 

3 Liabilities to the public 

4 Deposits payable on demand... 
ii Deposits payable after notice. . . 

6 Totals, Deposits^ 

Savings Banks— 

7 Deposits in Post Office 

8 Deposits in Government Banks 

9 Deposits in Special Banks — . . 
Loan Companies—! 

.0 Assets 

11 Liabilities 

[2 Deposits 


Trust Companies— 

13 Shareholders’ assets S _ _ _ _ _ 

14 Trust funds, liabilities S _ _ _ _ _ 

Dominion Fire Insurance- 

l.'i Amounts at risk, Dec. 31 8 228,453,784 462.210.908 759,602,191 1,038,087,019 1,443,902.244 

16 Premium income for each j ear. S 2,321,716 3,827,116 6,108,710 9,650,348 14,687,963 

17 Losses paid during each year... S 1,549,199 3,169,824 3,905,607 6,774,956 6,584,291 

Provincial Fire Insurance— 

18 Amounts at risk, Dec. 31 S 

19 Premium income for each year, . 8 _____ 

20 Ijosses paid during each year... S _____ 

Dominion Life Insuriincc— » 

21 Amounts at risk, Dec. 31 8 45,825,935 103,290,932 261,475,229 403,769,0.34 656,260,900 

2‘2 Premium income lor each year. 8 1,852,974 3,094,689 8,417,702 15,189,854 22,304,456 

23 Net amount of policies become 

claims during each year 8 - - - 7,182,358 8,881,776 

Provincial Life Insurance— 

24 Amounts at risk, Dec. 31 8 

25 Premium income for year 8 _____ 

26 Net amount of premiums be- 

come claims during each year S _____ 

Bustness Transacted— 

27 Bank clearings $’000 - - 680,644 1,871,062 3,950,701 

28 Bank debits “ _____ 

29 Commercial Failures No. - - 1,861 1,341 1 184 

30 Assets S _ _ _ 7,686,823 6,499,052 

31 Liabilities - 16,723,939 10,811.671 9,085,773 

Education (ProvinclaHy- 
Controlled Schools only)— 

32 Enrolment No. 803,000 891,000 993,000 1,092,633 1,173,069 

33 Averages of daily attendance... “ _ _ _ 069,000 743 ‘>99 

34 Teachers. “ 13,559 18,016 23,718 27,126 32, '250 

35 Public expenditures on $ _ _ _ 11,0.44,925 16,308,244 

Criminal Statistics—® 

36 Convictions, criminal offences... No. - 7,378 8,600 9 974 14 363 

37 Convictions, minor offences “ - 21,847 29,017 32ii74 SolalO 

Hospitals— 

38 Other than mental No. - - - 

39 Patients under treatment dur- 

ing year “ _ _ _ _ _ 

40 Bed capacity “ - _ _ _ _ 

41 Mental “ - - - _ _ 

42 Patients undertreatment dur- 

ing ye.ar. « _ 

43 Receipts $ _ - _ 

44 Expenditures $ _ _ _ _ “ 

^“eluding amounts deposited elsewhere than in 

scar. 


and Trust Companies (1871-1911). » l^vised s 

do not include fraternal insurance. 1 These 
are available. “Includes Newfoundland. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANABA— concluded. 


1911. 


1916, 


1921. 

1926. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.J 


103, 

009,; 

256 

113, 

175, 

353 

129,096,339 

116,638,254 

144,674,853 

145,500,000 

145,500,000 

145 

,500, 

onn 

1 

1,303, 

131,200 1 

[,«3H, 

,280, 

VOH ; 

2,841,782,079 : 

2,864,019,213 J 

3,066,018,472 1 

2,956,577,704 

3,144,606,755 

3,317 

,087. 

,132,1 

a 

1,037, 

,001,; 

393 1 

[,590 

,905, 

337 i 

2,558,454,190 I 

2,604,601,786 ; 

2,741,554,219 ; 

2,667,950,352 

2,865,622,232 

3,025 

,721 

,653 

3 

304, 

801,' 

755 

428, 

717, 

781 

551,914,643 

553, 322, 935 

578.'604,394 

568.615,373 

618,340,561 

091, 

319, 

.545 

4 

56S, 

970,209 

780, 

842, 

383 : 

1,289,347,063 

1,346,559,021 

1,437,976,749 

1,445,281,247 

1,518,216,945 

1 573 

,6.54 

,5.55 

5 

980, 

433, 

788 j 

1,418 

,035, 

,429 : 

2,264,586,736 

2,277,192,043 ! 

2,422,834,828 

2,426,760,923 

2,614,895,597 

2,775 

,530, 

,413 

6 

43. 

330, 

579 

40, 

nos. 

418 

29,010,619 

24,035,669 

24.750.227 

22,547,006 

22,047,287 

21, 

879, 

593 

7 

14. 

073, 

752 

13, 

519, 

855 

10,150,189 

8,794,870 



09,665,415 




« 

34, 

7'/0. 

386 

40, 

405, 

037 

68,576,775 

67,241,344 

69,820,422 

66,496,595 

73, 

450, 

133 

9 

389, 

701, 

988 

70, 

872, 

297 

96,698,810 

120,321,095 

147,094,183= 

137,994,145= 

137,210,511 



_ 

10 

389, 

701, 

088 

70, 

872, 

2-97 

95,281,122 

119,425, '4178 

146,046,087= 

137,982,873= 

137,199,814 




11 

33, 

742. 

613 

8. 

98V, 

720 

15,868,926 

21.316,150 

30,823,662 

26,556,302 

26,250,954 



- 

12 




7, 

794, 

712 

10,237.930 

13,195,277 

15,459,347 

15,970,893 

16,374,568 



_ 

13 



- 

47, 

102, 

220 

87,802,281 

157,756,647 

241,416,690 

277,351,701 

261,481,061 



- 

14 

2,279 

888 

340 : 

3,720 

1,058 

,236 

6,020,513,832 

8,051,444,136 

9,544,641,293 

8.782,698,099 

9,248,273,260 

9,773 

,599 

893 

15 

20, 

5‘/5, 

255 

27, 

783, 

852 

47,312,564 

52,595,923 

60,342,669 

40,884,876 

40,218,296 

42, 

475. 

Hil4i 

10 

10, 

,930, 

948 

15, 

114, 

063 

27,572,560 

25.705.975 

29,938,409 

14,821,465 

14,072,237 

14, 

811, 

055 

17 




849, 

,915, 

678 

1,269,764,435 

1,286,255,476 

1,341,184,333 

1.644,023,953 

1,184,852,046 



_ 

18 




3, 

,902, 

504 

5,545,549 

6,068,701 

7.185,066 

6.250,038 

5,002,603 




19 



“ 

2, 

,188, 

,438 

3,544,820 

3,062,846 

4,985,005 

2,413,000 

2.190,824 



- 

29 

950, 

,220, 

771 

l,42f 

!,179 

,632 

2,934,843,848 

4,610,196,334 

6,022,267,793 

6,269,158,404 

6,403,037,477 

6,.542 

:,7S6 

,202 

21 

31 

,019, 

020 

48 

,093 

. 106 

98,864.371 

159,872,965 

225,100,571 

200,157,567 

200,541,265 

199, 

.093, 

,260 


11 

,434, 

,901 

20 

,259 

,534 

24,014,465 

34,042,526 

54,410,589 

53,798,438 

58,086,634 

60, 

,379, 

,142 

23 



_ 

348 

,097 

,229 

222,871,178 

147,821.972 

202,094,301 

162,437,144 

130,044,228 



_ 

24 



“ 

5 

,311 

,003 

4,389,008 

3,991,126 

5,178,615 

4,140,599 

3,025,124 



- 

25 



- 

4 

,592 

.420 

2,812,077 

1,741,735 

2,603,453 

2,938,097 

2,195,537 



- 

26 

7 

,348 

,382 

10 

,315 

,854 

18,811,287 

17,715,090 

18,827,603 

16.927,486 

19,202,527 

18 

,850 

,386 

27 



- 



- 

27,157,474? 

.30,338,034 

31,586,468 

31,546,066 

35,928,607 

36 

,166 

,061 

28 


1 

,332 


1, 

,6858 

2,4518 

2,196s 

2,563« 

‘ 1,367 

1,236 



962 

29 

9 

,964 

,404 

19 

,670 

,5428 

57,158,397' 

25,668,5098 

37,613,810« 

9,014,006 

7,06O,00C 

4 

,813 

,000 

30 

13 

.491 

,190 

25 

,069 

,5348 

73,299,1118 

37,082,8828 

52,987,554' 

i 13,094,006 

11.314,OOC 

1 7 

,426 

,000 

31 

1 

,361 

,205 

1 

,620 

1,144 

1,880,805 

2,085,473 

2,264,106 

i 2,195,827 

i 




32 


870 

,532 

1 

.,118 

1,522 

1,349,256 

i 1,564.830 

1 1,801,955 

. 1, 867,256 





33 


40 

,510 


50 

1,307 

56,607 

63,840 

1 71,246 

i 73,921 





34 

37 

’,971 

,374 

57 

’,302 

i.734 

112,976,543 

1 122,701,259 

144.748.823 

; 111.569.326 

) 



- 

35 


19 

,547 


23 

1,282 

! 24,94t 

i 27.036 

. 44,064 

1 43,75! 

) 45.59< 



_ 

36 


93 

,713 


IOC 

1,509 

1 152,227 

169,171 

323,024 

1 360,09! 

i 375,38] 




37 






- 

- 

- 

825 

! 90( 

3 90! 

3 


- 

38 



_ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

688, 45f 

i 815,561 

B 877,94] 



_ 

39 









S5,28£ 

i 65,80! 

3 66,481 




40 



- 



- 

- 

- 

5f 

i 6i 

0 5' 

7 


- 

41 



_ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

40,48£ 

> 50,73 

4 53,32 

6 


_ 

42 










10,940,79 

7 14,300,962 



43 



- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

1 10,938,8821 14,222,1381 


~ 

44 


NOTE. 

In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the Post Office, the 
public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks relate to the 
fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years ended Mar. 31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries 
(from 1922), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan- and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years and railway sta- 
tistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 1926'37. Caml statistics 
are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government 
lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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CHAPTER I.— PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

PART L— GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 

Situation. — The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American continent with its islands, except the United States territory of 
Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland (which includes Labrador). It takes 
in the whole Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the connecting water’s 
northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 

The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the waters between 
Newfotmdland and the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis strait, and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 

The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41', 
and from east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle 
Isle strait to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus 
extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 

Area. — The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which 
may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its 
dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia, 3,276,510 the area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire as it is shown on page 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Political Subdivisions. — Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence river and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
river and east of the Ottawa river to Hudson strait, except the coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from the boundary of the United States to 60° north latitude; and British Col- 
umbia, the province of the CordiUeran region, also extending from the International 
Boundary to 60°N. Noi’th of the area included in the provinces the countiy is 
divided into the Yukon Territory to the west, abutting on Alaska, and the North- 
west Territories. The latter is subdivided into three provisional districts: that of 
Mackenzie comprises the mainland bet'v^een Yukon and the meridian of longitude 
102°W.; the district of Keewatin comprises in general the remainder of the mainland 
between the district of Mackenzie and Hudson bay, and includes the off-shore 
islands in Hudson and James bays; the district of Franklin comprises in general the 
Arctic archipelago. 

Prince Edward Island. — ^This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies just 
off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia from both of which 
it is separated by Northumberland strait from ten to twenty-five miles wide. It is 
about 120 miles in length and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 
2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. 
The island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough river at Charlottetown, which 
nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sandstone 
formations are distinctive features, and no point on the island attains a greater 

^Revised by F, H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department o! Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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PHYSIOGBAPHY 


altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, tempered by the surrounding 
waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a 
fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of agri- 
culture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the fox- 
fanning industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed 
potatoes. 

Nova Scotia . — ^The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 50 to 
106 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New 
Brunswick coasts and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Cliignecto, 
which is 15 miles in width. It includes to the north the island of Cape Breton, 
which is separated from the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total 
area of the province is 21,068 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than 
the combined areas of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the 
Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its 
area of 3,970 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with 
the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship 
canal. The ridge of low mountainous country running through the centre of the 
Nova Scotia mainland, the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides 
it roughly into two slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to 
the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Eundy and Northum- 
berland strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours, many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. The province is still the home of an extensive fisliing industry. The mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia were among the first in the Dominion to be exploited as 
some of its coal deposits outcropped on the sea-coast. These valuable coal measures 
make Nova Scotia stiU one of the chief coal-producing provinces of the Dominion. 
In addition, there are extensive areas of gold-bearing formations and valuable 
deposits of gypsum. 

New Brunswick . — With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 600 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length 
of nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half 
of the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. The bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Northumberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south, 
and Passamaquoddy bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very exten- 
sive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the 
most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New 
Brunswick has been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers 
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provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. While its forest resources 
are an important economic feature, extensive areas of rich agricultural lands are 
found in the river valleys and the broad plains near the coasts. The Minto coal- 
fields, though producing on a limited scale for many years, have shown an expanding 
tendency recently and the province also produces a limited quantity of petroleum 
and natural gas. 

Quebec . — Quebec might well be included among the Maritime Provinces, for 
with the St. Lawrence river, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic, Hudson strait 
and bay, salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 2,700 miles. 
Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence and the Inter- 
national and New Brunsvick boundaries, Quebec extends northward from the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering over 17° 
of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies south of 
the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined areas of France, 
Germany, and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the sm-face of Quebec is in general that characteristic of the Pre- 
eambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and 
hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to 
the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay 
to the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly 
in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, 
produce the highest known elevation in the province, viz., 4,160 feet, that of Jacques 
Cartier peak of Tabletop mountain in the Gaspe peninsula. With the exception of 
the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay, most of the province 
supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the 
eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its im- 
portance as the threshold of Canada and the Atlantic gatew'ay through which ocean 
vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also noted for 
its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the 
basis for the great pulp and paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, 
many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply about 
two-fifths of the electric power available in Canada. Its asbestos deposits have 
long been known for their quality and extent, while more recently there have been 
extensive developments of deposits of gold and copper in the northwestern part of 
the province, with further discoveries extending the mineralized area into the 
Chibougamau district. These developments have brought the province up to third 
place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the St- Lawrence river and 
gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence 
River valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to 
general farming operations. 

Ontario . — The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
regarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 

* The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 

46847— 
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southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Dominion, 
is in north latitude 41° 41'— a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California — and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 50'. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of winch its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, 
and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is 
influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a 
large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great 
Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends 
very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above 
sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable 
covering of trees, varying, from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern 
and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from 
the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces, is the 
centre of the country's manufacturing industries, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is a very important 
industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area and, although the most important 
districts are Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake, profitable mining operations, 
principally of gold, are now being carried on from the Manitoba boundary eastw^ard 
across northern Ontario and down into eastern Ontario. There is also an important 
production of petroleum and natural gas, salt, and gypsum in the southwestern 
part of the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara ^strict and general farming 
throughout the entire southern part of the province are carried on extensively under 
unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp, and furs are other important 
products of more northern parts. 

Manitoba. — Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also the 
oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the east 
and Saskatchew'an on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Boundary, 
while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, where 
its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total 
area of Manitoba, of -which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean 
July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles — ^3,246 square mUes greater than twice 
the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is 
quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay — perhaps 
100 miles wade and less than 500 feet in elevation — the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, and the greatest height of 2,727 feet is attained in Duck mountain, north- 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Canadian Shield is 
found with its Precambrian rock formation, but the remainder of the province is over- 
lain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the 
s(.>uthwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in 
the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed -with open prairie 

Se« footnote, p. 3. 
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patches; to the north there ai'e great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the 
northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast-line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to tins form of industry. Its northern districts, however, 
are of importance in the prcduction of timber and furs and its numerous large lakes in 
the production of fresh-w’ater fish, cluefly whitefish. About three-fifths of the area of 
this province is undeidain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich 
in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. Two large deposits of copper-gold-zinc 
ore have been developed, south of the Churchill river near the Manitoba-Saskatche- 
wan boundary, while to the east and north of lake Winnipeg recent years have wit- 
nessed great activity in the prospecting and development of gold properties, a 
number of which are now producing. The province also possesses important water- 
power resources in the rivers of the Precambrian area. 

Saskatchewan . — This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it extends from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th 
parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, of 
wliich about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature,* is 
261,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 6,000 square 
miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Approximately 
one-tliird of the total area, generally lying north of the Churchill river, is underlain 
by the Precambrian rocks wliich have been found so richly mineralized in other parts 
of Canada. The Flinflon copper-gold-zinc deposit on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary is an evidence of economic minerahzation in the east, while in the Lake 
Athabaska region of the northwest promising discoveries of gold have been made 
recently. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, 
in addition to potential mineral wealth, are rich in timber resources while the 
southerly two-thirds of the province overlain by generally fertile soil of great depth 
includes a large portion of the famous western wheat fields. The larger part of the 
developed area in the south is comprised in the great treeless prairie belt, fringed 
to the north with a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which gradually 
changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. Apart 
from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface topography 
is generally of low relief with a gradually rising slope towards the west. The bulk 
of the province has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, wdth the 
maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress hills in 
the southwest corner. The climate in the southern parts is quite different from that 
of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps more severe features than 
are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most favour- 
able to plant growth, when sufficient moisture is available. 

Alberta . — Lying between Saskatchewran on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the W'^est, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States, respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 265,285 square miles, of w^hich about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed wdth open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 
® See footnote, p. 3. 
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I’recainbrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that, excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its "western border, practically the whole of the 
province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features; 
(1) the great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension 
of settlement farther north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful 
grazing lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commence 
the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion 
and has also become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering 
is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 
considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in 
the mountains wliieh form the western boundary of the province. The climate 
is Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts 
of the country and tempered in winter by the “Chinook” winds. 

British Columbia . — British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a 
conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced "with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the “Peace River Block” there is another notably large area 
of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian National 
railway running W'est from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in 
the province is mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the Pacific is 
deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and "svith wonderful scenic 
aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental rail"nrays, British Col- 
umbia is w^ell situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while its great 
stands of fir, spruce, and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. 
The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte 
group and Vancouver island; the latter, "with an area of about 12,408 square miles, 
is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The wealth 
of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper industries and 
puts British Columbia ahead of any other province in the production of lumber and 
timber. The province also excels in fishery products, chiefly on account of its catches 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their 
variety and wealth. The production of the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead, and 
zinc, has played an important role in the economic life of the pro"vlnce since its 
early days, w'hile valuable coal deposits on Vancouver island, and at Crow’s Nest 
and I'ernie in the interior, have been worked for many years. The boundaries 
of the province extend from Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on 
the west, and from the International Boundary northward to Yukon. 
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Yukon and Northwest Tenitories . — The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories, This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored, but 
travel and transport by air is having a great influence in their further exploration 
and development. By means of aeroplane photography, the mapping of areas 
adjacent to the chief transportation routes and mineral discoveries is being rapidly 
extended. There are many widely scattered indications of mineral wealth in these 
territories. The discovery of alluvial gold in the Yukon was the cause of the first 
opening up of that territory, which of late years has been producing coal for local 
requirements and exporting silver and lead, as well as gold. The presence of copper 
deposits in the Coppermine River area has been known for many years and recent 
exploration substantiates their probable eventual worth. More recently, at the 
east end of Great Bear lake, rich deposits of silver-radium ore have been discovered 
and are now being mined. Oil wells which have been drilled at Norman on the 
Mackenzie river are providing a source of power for the mining and transportation 
activities, as well as a convenient fuel for the increasing number of residents in the 
district. Promising gold prospects have been located in the Great Slave Lake area. 
Because a large portion lies within the Arctic circle, the tendency has been to asso- 
ciate with the Northwest Territories thoughts of ice and snow but as our knowledge 
is increased the argument steadily gains more weight that what have been regarded 
in the past as the great “barren lands” of the northern mainland, are more appro- 
priately described as our great northern prairies. 

Development of the resources of, and communications in, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon are dealt with in Chapter XXVIII, Subsection 1 of Section 1. 

Summary of Land and Water Area. — ^The total land and fresh-water areas of 
the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, are shown 
in Table 1. 


1.— Land and Fresh-Water Areas of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1937P 


Province or Territory. 

Land.* 

Fresh 

Water.* 

Total.* 

Per Cent 
of 

Total Area. 


BQ. miles. 

sq. miles. 

sq. miles. 


Prince Edward Island 

2,184 

_ 

2,184 

0-1 

Nova Scotia 

20,743 

825 

21,088 

0-6 

New Brunswick 

27,473 

512 

27,985 

0-8 

Quebec 

523,634 

71,000 

694,534 

16-1 

Ontario 

363,282 

49,300 

412,682 

IM 

Manitoba 

219,723 

26,789 

246,512 

6-7 

Saskatchewan 

237,975 

13,725 

251,700 

6-8 

Alberta 

248,800 

6,485 

255,285 

6-9 

British Columbia 

359,279 

6,976 

366,255 

9-9 

Yukon 

205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

6-8 

Northwest Territories — 





Pranldin 

546,532 

7,500 

554,032 ’ 

15-0 

Keewatin 

218,460 

9.700 

228,160 

6-2 

Mackenzie 

493,225 

34,285 

627,490 

14-2 

Canada 

3,466,556 

238,307 

3,694,863 

100-9 


» The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. * Approximate. 
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Section 1.— Orography, 


The outstanding and predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great 
Cordilleran mountain system which, extending up from the south, parallels the coast 
of the Pacific ocean, and, continuing on, comprises the bulk of the United States 
territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain system has a width of 
about four hundred miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in area, includes 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon. This I’egion is definitely the most I’ugged 
and elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 feet 
with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 2. The main mountain ranges 
forming the system are the Coast mountains and the St. Elias mountains on the 
Pacific side, the Selkhks and the Rockies on the east side of the sj^stem to the south, 
and further north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie mountains. 
This great mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the ocean and the 
interior of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the moisture out of the 
winds coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the climate of the western 
country. On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by mountain streams 
pitching swiftly down to the Pacific. The Yukon territory is drained to the north 
by that remarkable river of the same name wEich runs through a wide valley over 
1,700 miles long before reaching the Bering sea. On the east side of the 
mountains and their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east and to the 
north. 


2.— Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 

Note.— Tho highest mountain in Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which rise to about 6,500 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier 
by the Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48‘’59', W. long. 65'’56', Oaspe district, Quebec, the summit 
of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. 


Alberta- 

Alberta 

Alexandra* 

Assiniboine* 

Athubfiska 

Coleman 

Columbia* 

Deltaform* 

Diadem 

Poibes 

Pryatt 

Hector 

Hungabee* 

Jofire* 

King Edward*. . . 

Kitchener 

Jjyell* 

Lefroyi 

Lunette* 

Sir Douglas' 

Snow Dome*,. . . 

Stutfield 

Temple 

The Twins 

Victoria* 

Wilson.... 

Woolley,... 


ft. 

11,874 

11,214 

11,870 

11,452 

11,000 


11,902 

11,026 

11,135 

11,457 

11,316 

11,400 

11,500 

11,495 

11,230 

11,150 

11,174 

11,340 

11,320 

11,638 

11,676 

12,085 

11,305 

11,000 

11,170 


This peak is on the intorprovinoial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2 .— Mom 51 tala Pmsiks over ll,®a0 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude — com. 


Province and Mountain Peak. 

Elevation. 

N. Lat. 

W. Long. 

Range. 

liritisSi ColumlJia— 

ft. 




' 


Bush 

11,000 

54 

00 

120 

15 

Rooky mts. 

Bryce 

Clemoncoau 

11,507 

12,001 

52 

03 

117 

20 

Chown 

11,500 

,53 

26 

119 

7,6 


Delphmo 

11,07G 

15,287 

50 

28 

116 

25 

Selkirk mts. 

Fairweathei'i 

58 

54 

137 

31 

St. Elias mts. 

Fai'nham 

11,342 

50 

29 

116 

77 

Selkirk mts. 

Goadsir 

11,676 

51 

12 

116 

24 

Rocky mts. 

Easier 

11,113 

51 

(19 

117 

25 


Huber 

11,051 

51 

22 

116 

IS 



11,217 

SO 

24 

116 

32 

Rocky mts. 

King George 

11,226 

50 

3() 

115 

24 

Resplendent 

11,240 

53 

05 

119 

07 


Robson 

12,972 

53 

07 

119 

08 


Root* 

12,860 

58 

59 

137 

30 

St. Elios mts. 

Selwyn 

11,013 

51 

(19 

117 

24 

Selkirk mts. 

Sir Alexander 

11,000 

54 

00 

120 

15 

Rocky mts. 

Sir Sandford 

11,690 

51 

39 

117 

52 

Selkirk mts. 

The Helmet 

11,160 

51 

11 

116 

20 

Rocky mts. 

Waddington 

13,260 

61 

23 

125 

Ui 

Coast mts. 

Whitehorn 

11,101 

53 

08 

119 

16 

Rooky mts. 

Yukon— s 







Alverstono 

14,500 

60 

21 

139 

02 

St. Elias mts. 

Augusta 

14,070 

60 

18 

140 

28 


Baird 

11,375 

60 

19 

140 

31 


Badham 

12,625 

60 

38 

139 

47 


Cook 

13,760 

00 

10 i 

139 

69 


Craig 

Hubbard 

13,250 

14,950 

61 

16 

140 

53 

ft 

Jeannette 

11,700 

60 

20 

140 

43 


King 

17,130 

60 

35 

140 

39 


Logan 

19,850 

60 

35 

140 

21 


Lucania 

17,150 

61 

01 

140 

28 


Malaspma 

12,150 

60 

19 

140 

34 


McAi-thur i 

14,400 

GO 

36 

140 

13 


Newton 

13,811 

60 

19 

140 

62 


St, Elias 

18,008 

60 

18 

140 

57 


Steele 

16,439 

61 

06 

140 

19 


Strioldand 

13,818 

61 

14 

140 

45 


Vancouver 

15,696 

60 

21 

139 

42 


Walsh 

14,498 

61 

00 

140 

OO 


Wood 

16,885 

61 

14 

140 

31 

“ 


> This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. ® The 

enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. a Data not available. 


The southern portion of the eastern declivity, from the Eocky mountains down 
to lake Winnipeg, is comprised in the Nelson Eiver drainage emptying into Hudson 
bay; representing the presently settled part of Western Canada, it includes the tree- 
less prairies and comprises the lands which, in the main, produce Canada’s great 
wheat crops. This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in 
that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths 
of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulees 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infre- 
quent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places 
where the evaporation from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that 
they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration of minei'al 
salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth 
or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, fails away 
gradually to an elevation of 800 feet around lake Winnipeg seven hundred miles to 
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the east. Just north of Edmonton a height of land turns the waters to flow north 
into the great Mackenzie river, over 2,600 miles long, whose valley with its 
low elevation above the sea is, the outstanding featiu’e of the Northwest 
Territories. In this watershed the terrain becomes less smooth with prominent 
elevations in the Caribou, Horn, and Franklin mountains and the clay soils of the 
prairies give way to more of sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, 
each half as large again as lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than lake 
Erie, are notable features; north and east of these two great lakes the country 
comes within the Canadian Shield* and the rock with some shallow overburden 
slopes gently down to the Arctic ocean without any large uplifts to break the monO“ 
tony. 

Going east again, in the more northerly part there is encountered the orographieal 
influence of Hudson bay -which, indenting the continent so deeply and with rivers 
running in from west, south, and east, has an enormous drainage basin mainly in 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. Practically all of this great basin, excepting the 
Nelson River drainage, is included in the Canadian Shield, the surface characteristic 
of which is hard rock either exposed or overlain -with shallow soil generally confining 
agriculture to the valleys or small basins. With only small areas in northeastern 
Quebec rising above 2,000 feet in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the 
surface is generally accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of 
lakes and streams. On its west and south sides, Hudson bay is bordered by a strip 
of low land under 600 feet in elevation and varying in width from one to two hundred 
miles; in the southerly part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain -with a con- 
siderable depth of soil sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 

South and east of Hudson bay the predominating feature, both orographically 
and economically, is the very extensive depression containing the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence river which connects them -with the Atlantic ocean. The bulk of 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies within the limits of 
the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. The very 
important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence river from Kingston to Quebec 
and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together are generally 
known as the St. Lawi'ence Lowlands, about 35,000 square miles in area. At present, 
containing the greater part of the population of Canada, this industrial area is of 
great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile soil combine to make 
it most suitable for mixed faianing. 

The Maritime Pro-vinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the southeastern portion of Quebec, embrace an extension 
northward of the Appalachian mountains but, excepting the Notre Dame mountains 
of Gaspe peninsula, the comparatively low elevations are better described as hills. 
The whole area may he regarded as a peninsula jutting out -with bold and broken 
coast-line to separate the gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and it is this situa- 
tion that dominates the orography; -with the exception of the St. John, the rivers 
are of no great length in their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of 
diversified character with areas of good farm lands; the broken coast provides many 
good harbours and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada 
possesses on the Atlantic seaboard. 


* Kxcepting tho St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Maritime Provinces, and the Hudson Bay Lowland, the 
u.anadmn Shield embraces all of Canada east of a line commencing at Darnley bay on the Arctic coast and 
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Section 2. — Lakes and Rivers. 

The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
eoiiceming which are given in Table 3. 

Particularly notable are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake 
St. Clair and lake Erie. 


3.-— Areas, Elevationss and ©epths of the Great Lakes. 


Lake. 

Length. 

i 

Breadth. 

Maximum 

Depth. 

Area. 

Elevation 

Above 

Sea-levol. 

i 

miles. 

miles. 

feet. 

sq. miles. 

feet. 

Superior 

383 

160 

1,302 

31,820 

602-23 

Michigan 

321 

118 

923 

22,400 

580-77 

Huron 

2.17 

101 

750 

23,010 

680-77 

St. CJair 

26 

24 

23 

460 

575-30 

Erie 

241 

57 

210 

9.940 

572-40 

Ontario 

193 

S3 

774 

7,540 

245-88 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and On- 
tario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian, 
while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The total length 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in Minnesota to 
Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The 
great obstacle to navigation on this waterway was the rise of 326 feet between lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which is now surmounted by the new Welland canal; the river 
itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates perhaps the most famous 
waterfall in the world. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence river, form the 
most important system of waterways on the continent and one of 'the world's most 
notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition to the Great Lakes there are 
many other remarkably large lakes; the eleven following, with their areas in square 
miles in parentheses, are aU over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear 
(11,660), Great Slave (11,170), Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (3,058), Reindeer 
(2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Nipigon (1,870), 
Southern Indian (1,200), Lake of the Woods (1,346). Apart from these lakes, named 
as notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over that 
major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area 
of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of lake Winnipeg, there 
are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of 
Reindeer lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. Table 4 gives a list of the 
principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their elevations in feet and their areas 
in square miles. 
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4,— Areas and Elevations of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 

No'tE.— In tho case of those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are given, HW means high 
water, LW low water, and N nonnal level. 


Province and Lake. 


Province and Lake. 


Nova Scotia— 
Bras d’Or... 


New Brunswick- 
Grand 


Baskatong (reservoir). 

Bienville i 

Burnt (Lac Brul6) 

Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka-| 

bonga) 

Champlain (total, 3G0) part.. 

Chibougamau 

Clearwater 

d’Iberville 

Evans 

GoBland 

Indian House 

ICaniapiskau 

Kempt 

Kipawa 

Lower Seal 

Manikuagan 

Manuan 

Maricourt 

Mattagami 

Minto 

Mistassini 

Nichikun 

Olga 

Payne 

Pipmakan 

Bletipi. 


Quinze, Lac des 

St, Francis, river S. Law-ri 

rence (total, 85) part | 

St. John ' 

St. liouis 

St, Peter 


Timishaming (total, 110) partj 

Two Mountains 

Waswanipi ■ . . 


Ontario— 


Abitibi (total, 350) part.. . 

Cog 

Eagle...., 

Erie (total, 9,940) part 

Huron, including Georgian bay 

(total, 23,010) part ' 

ICoaagami 

La Croix (total, 55) part.. 

Long 


1,378 

1,192 

672 


109 


Ontario— concluded. 

Manitou, Kenora 

Miilo Lacs, Lae des 

Minnitaki 

Nipigon 

Nipissing 

Ontario (total, 7,540) part 

Rainy (total, 366) part 

Bed 

St. Clair (total, 460) part 

St. Francis, river St. Law- 
rence (total, 85) part 


St. Joseph 

Sandy 

Seul (reservoir) 

I Shoal (total, 114) part. . 


Stout, Berens river 

Sturgeon, English river 

Superior (total, 31,820) part. . . 

Timagami 

Timiskaming (total, 110) 

part j 

Trout, English river 

Trout, Severn river 

Woods, Lake of the (total, 
1,346) part j 


Athapapuskow 

Atikameg 

Beaverhill. 

Cedar 

Cormorant 

Cross, Nelson river. . 

Dauphin 

Dog 

Etawnei 

Gods 


1,215 

1,491 

1,177 


LW 151 
N 153 
1,219 
, 1,190 

HW1,172 
LW 1,150 
1,065 
718 


HW 693 
" 684 

1,294 


6.094 

13,675 


Granville 

Island 

Kamuohawie (total, 56) part.. 

Kipahigan (total, 59) part 

Kiskittoglsu 

Kiskitto 

Kississing 

Manitoba 

Molson 

Moose 

Namew (total, 79) part 

Northern Indian 

Nueltin (total, 336) part. . . . . . 

Oxford 

Paint. .... 

Pelican, west of lake Winni- 
pegosis.. 


Reed 


Red Doer, west of lake Win- 

nipegosis. 

Reindeer (total, 2,444) part. . . 

St. Martin..... 

Setting......... 

Shoal (total, 114) part 


1 Elevation not available. 
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4.— Areas ami Elevations of Principal Canadian ILakes, by Frovtnces—concluded. 


Province and Lake. 


Province and Lake. 


Manitoba — concluded . 

Sipiwesk 

Sisipuk (total, 99) part 

Southern Indian 

Stevenson 

Swan 

Talbot 

Todatara (total, 241) part. 

Walker 

Waterhen 

Wekusko 

Winnipeg 

Winnipegosis 

Woods, Lake of the (total, d 
1,346) part | 

Saskatchewan— 

Amisk 

Athabaska (total 3,058) part.. 

Besnard 

Black Birch 

Candle 

Canoe 

Churchill 

Cold (total, 136) part 

Croe 

Cumberland 

Deschambault 

Dor6 

Ile-k-la-Crosse 

Kamuchawie (total, 56) part. 

Kipahigan (total, 69) part 

La-Plonge 

La Eonge 

Last Mountain 

Loohe, Lao la 

Montreal 

Namew (total, 79) part 

Nemeiben 

Peter Pond 

Primrose (total, 181) part 

Quill 

Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.. . 

Riou 

Sisipuk (total, 99) part 

Smoothstone 

Snake 

Tazin. 

Wollaston 


Athabaslca (total, 3,038) part.. I 

Beaverhill 

Biohe, Lac la 

Buffalo... 

Calling 

Claire ) 

Cold (total, 136) part 

Lesser Slave 

Mamawi 


Primrose (total, 181) part... 

Sullivan (variable) 

Utikuma 


1,294 

1,517 

1,620 

1,415 


1,072 

1,506 

1,379 

1,153 


1,382 

1,964 

1,704 

1,150 


2,202 

1,784 

2,566 

1,947 


2,267 

1,964 

2,652 

2,105 


Columbia— 


Adams 

Atlin (total, 308) part 

Babine 

Chilko 

Eutsuk. 

Francois 

Harrison 

Kootenay... 

Kotcho (unsurveyed and e 

mated) 

Lower Aitow 

Okanagan 

Ootsa 

Quesnel 

Shuswap 

Stuart 

Tagish (total, 138) part 

Talda 

Teslin (total, 161) part 

Upper Arrow 


Northwest Territories— 


Aberdeen 

Artillery 

Ajdmer 

Baker 

Clinton-Golden. . . 

Dubawnt 

Faber 

Franklin 

Garry 

Gras, Lac de 


Great Slave 

Hardisty 

Hottah 

Kaminuriafc 

Macdougal.. 

Maguse 

Martre, Lao la 

Mackay 

Marian 

Nueltin (total, 336) part. . 

Nutarawit 

Felly 

Point 


Schultz 

Thoalintoa 

Todatara (total, 241) part. . 
Yathkyed 


Aishihik 

Atlin (total, 308) part. . . 
I-Quano 


Laberge.... 

Tagish (total, 138) part.. 
Teslin (total, 161) part... 


1,379 

1,123 

2,666 

2,375 

1,137 

2,225 

2,148 

2,270 

2,250 

1,395 


130 

1,190 

1,230 


753 

1,300 


2,200 

2,600 

2,565 

2,100 

2,148 

2,250 


1 Elevation not available. 
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The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 5.* 


5.— Drainage Basins in Canada. 


Drainage Basin. 

Area 

Drained.* 

Drainage Basin. 

Area 

Drained.* 


sa. miles. 


sq. miles. 

Atlantic Basin. 


Arctic Basin. 


>t} t* M *t* P nD Q 

61,151 

359,312 


370,681 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river — 


559,676 



420,463 

Total 

930,337 

' 



HiidsoB Bay Basin, 


Pacific Basin. 



273,540 


VnlrnTi rivAr 

127,190 

Nnrf.liprn QiiaHap 

343,259 
283,997 
368, 182 


Southwest Hudson bay 


400,730 



Wnoforr, TTi.rlanr, 

383! 722 

Gulf of Mexico Basin 

10,131 



Total 

1,379,160 

Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago 

3,140,831 



I Areas are approximate. 


It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson bay 
and the Arctic ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but, otherwise, the rivers nrn 
away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely 
affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave lake is, 
with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley consti- 
tutes the natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Ai'ctic ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave river, large river boats run without 
any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 
miles. In Eastern Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin that 
dominates ail others and has undergone the greatest development. The St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior and only 419 miles 
from Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The main 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes available 
for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped 
water powers whose economic value it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart 
from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power poten- 
tiality well distributed over the country, as may be seen by reference to the water- 
power map at the beginning of Chapter XIII. Table 6 gives the lengths of the 
Xjrincipal rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 

and Sureef classified according to Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of 
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®.— Lengths ®f Principal Rivers and Tributaries In Canadao 

Note.— In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary) — 

Romaine 

Moisie 

Marguerite 

St. John 

Miramiehi 

St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.) 

Manikuagan 

Outardea 

Bersimis 

Saguenay (to head of Peribonka) 

Peribonlca 

Mistassini 

Ashuapmuohuan 

Chaudifere 

St. Maurice 

Mattawin 

St, Francis 

Richelieu 

Ottawa 

North 

Rouge 

North Nation 

du Jji6vre 

Gatineau 

Coulonge 

Dumoine 

South Nation 

Mississippi 

Madawaska 

Petawawa 

Moira 

Trent 

Grand 

Thames 

French (to head of Sturgeon) 

Sturgeon 

Spanish, 

Mississagi 

Thessalon 

Nipigon (to head of Ombabika) 


Flowing Into Hudson Bay. 

Hayes 

Nelson (to lake 'Winnipeg) 

Nelson (to head of Bow) 

Red (to head of lake Traverse) 

Red (to head of Sheyenne) 

Assiniboine 

Souris 

Qu’Appelle 

Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel) 

English 

Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 

North Sasliatchewan 

South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) , 

Bow 

BeUy 

Red Deer 

Churchill 

Beaver 

Kazan 

Dubawnt.... 

Severn 

Winisk 

Attawapiskat 

Albany (to head of Cat river) 


Flowing into Hudson Bay— concluded. 

Moose (to head of Mattagaini) 

Mattagami 

Abitibi 

Missinaibi 

Harricanaw 

Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi) 

Waswanipi 

Rupert.. 

Eastmain 

Fort George 

Great Whde 

Leaf. 

Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau) 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 


Columbia (total) 

Columbia (in Canada). . , 

Kootenay 

Kootenay (in Canada) 

Fraser 

Thompson (to headof North Thompson) 

North Thompson 

South Thompson (to head of 

Shuswap) 

Chilcotin 

West Road (Blackwater) 

Nechako 

Stuart (to head of Driftwood). . . 

Porcupine 

Skeona 

Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek). 

Nass. 


StiMne 

Alsek... 

Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin), . . 

Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 

Stewart 

White 

Pelly 

MacmiUan 


Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 


Anderson 

Horton 

Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) . . 

Peel - 

Arctic Red.. 

Twityi 


Twitya... 
Liard 


Fort Nelson 

South Nahanni.. 

Petitot 

Athabaska.. 

Pembina 

Slave 


Peace (to head of Finlay). . 

Finlay 

Parsnip 

Smoky. 

Little Smoky 
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Section 3.—Islands. 

The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Ai'ctic islands are of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria, and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450, and 
75,024 square miles in area, respectively, but Banks, Devon, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville, and Axel Heiberg are each larger than Prince Edward Island; 
Southampton, another very large island, lies just within the wide mouth of Hudson 
bay. Their economic potentialities, bejmnd deposits of coal and other minerals, 
have not been fully established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of 
Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to SO miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its 
backbone rises again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These 
islands figure largely in the mining, lumbering, and fishing industries of the West, 
and together with the bold and deeply indented coast-line provide a region for 
scenic cruises rivalling those of Norway. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Eldward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group (included in the prordnee of Quebec), and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunsmek) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area. Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island and the Georgian Bay islands in lake Huron and the Thousand 
Islands group in the St. Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more 
important islands of the inland waters. 

PART il.— GEOLOGY. 

Section 1.— Geology of Canada. ’' 

In the section on Orography, pp; 8-10, the physical features of Canada have 
been considered and the natural divisions have been briefly described. These 
physiographic divisions depend fundamentally on underlying differences of geo- 
logical structure and hence are geomorphic ones as well as physiographic. A 
description of the geology of Canada hence involves an account of the geology of 
each of these divisions. They are shown in the map on p. 17 and include:— 

.tt The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 

Hudson bay. 

(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence 

river and extending westward through southern Ontario to lake Huron. It is 

underlain chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Palaeozoic age. 

_ (3) The Appalachian and Acadian Regions, comprising the Maritime 

1 rovinces and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence river. 

It IS a hiuy or mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 

(4) 1 he Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 

rhe former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the 

• IS a broad, flat region, underlain, by flat-lying Palaeozoic beds. 

• By P. J. Alcook. Ph.D., Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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(5) The Interior] Plains] Re^on of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
which stretches down Mackenzie valley to the Axetic ocean. It is underlain 
by only slightly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata, 

(6) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the 
Pacific coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 



The following geological time scale will assist the reader by showing the rela- 
tionship of the various formations mentioned in this article to the geological map 
which faces p. 26 . 

GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE 


Eras. 

Sub-Eras. 

Periods. 

Orogenies. 


Quaternary | 

Recent 

Pleistocene 



! 

Pliocene 

Miocene 

Oligoeene 

Eocene 



Tbrti-art I 

Laramide 


j 

Cretaceous 

Jurassic 

Triassio 

Cosist intrusions 


1 


Pai.jeozoic 

CARTlONIFEnOTrS j 

Permian 

Pennsylvanian ' 

Misaissippian 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Cambrian 

Appalachian 

Shickshoekian 



Pbotbhozoic (late Preoambrian) 

......1 

Keweenawan 

ICillarnean 


1 

Hnronian 


Akch/Ean (early Preoambrian) 

„..l 

Timiskamian 

Algoman 


1 

Keewatin 

Laurentian 


46847--2 
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The Canadian Shield. — Comprising an area of nearly two million square miles, 
or more than one-half of the whole of Canada, this plateau-like region rises 
only locally to more than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above sea-level, except in Labrador 
where altitudes up to 5,000 feet are reached in certain places. Its most character- 
istic feature is its low relief. Standing anywhere on an elevation an even sky- 
line meets the eye in every direction. Thi’oughout most of the region the hills and 
ridges rise no more than 100 or 200 feet above the level of the adjacent lakes and 
valleys. In places, however, as locally along the southern margins of the Shield 
and in northeastern Quebec along the Labrador border, the relief is considerably 
more rugged. Though the general relief is low, the region in detail has a very ir- 
regular topography consisting of low, hummocky hills .and ridges separated by 
depressions which ai'e commonly occupied b}'' lakes or muskegs. Lakes of all sizes 
and shapes, and containing numerous islands, dot practically the entire area, in place.? 
giving the appearance of a drowned area with only the ridge tops appearing. The 
rivers as a rule axe mere successions of lake expansions connected by stretches in 
which rapids and waterfalls are numerous. 

The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambriaii age. They form a continental 
mass which in Precambrian time extended out in all directions beyond the present 
limits of the Shield. During the succeeding Pateozoic and Mesozoic Eras the Shield 
was many times at least partly flooded by seas which advanced over it and later 
retreated. The sediments that accumulated in these seas were largely swept away 
by later erosion. 

From the beginning of the Cambrian period on to the present, the Shield has 
been a stable mass. During this time it has suffered vertical movements at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by any folding or mountain-building deformation. Its 
earlier or Precambrian history, however, was very complex and included periods 
of volcanism, sedimentation, folding, mountain-building, and igneous intrusion, 
and also long intervals of quiescence in which erosion was the active process. 

Precambrian time can be conveniently divided into two major divisions, the 
Archaean or early Precambrian and the Proterozoic or late Precambrian. The 
Archaean in turn falls into two subdivisions, in the earlier of which volcanism took 
place on a tremendous scale and lavas and tuffs, usually referred to as Keewatin, 
accTimulated over wide areas in thicknesses measured in thousands of feet. With 
the volcanics are locally associated sediments, in many places altered to mica schists 
and gneisses. In the Rainy Lake region of western Ontario a thick succession of 
such sediments, known as the Couchiehing series, lies below the Keewatin lavas. 
In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan interbedded lavas and sediments of prob- 
ably similar age are referred to as the Wekusko group. In eastern Ontario and south- 
western Quebec a thick series composed of limestone, quartzite, and sedimentary 
gneiss, known as the Grenville series, is also usually regarded as having been de- 
posited during this first part of the early Precambrian Era. This period wais ter- 
minated by widespread but gentle folding movements accompanied by some in- 
strusions of granite. 

During the second period of the early Precambrian, a thick formation of clastic 
sediments was deposited. These are commonly referred to in northern Ontario and 
Chicbec as the Timiskaming series. In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan similar 
sediments a]:)parently occupying a corresponding stratigraphic position are referred 
to as the Missi series. Certain series of sediments, such as the Sudbury of the 
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Sudbury region, the Dor4 at Michipicoten, the Ridout of the Woman River area, 
and others, are of disputed age being regarded by some geologists as Timiskamian 
and by others as belonging in the Keewatin. The period of Timiskamian sedi- 
mentation was succeeded by a mountain-building revolution which was accompanied 
by widespread intrusion of granite, commonly referred to as the Algoman batholitha. 
The time of the Algoman intrusions was a great mineral-forming epoch. Most of 
the gold ores of the Shield, and the copper-zinc sulphide replacement deposits, 
such as those of Norand a, Ilin Flon, Sherritt-Gordon and many others, were formed 
at this time from mineralizers given off by these intrusives. A long period of quiesc- 
ence followed in which erosion reduced the region to one of low relief. 

The Proterozoic or late Precambrian included the long era during which 
thick series of sediments were deposited on this eroded complex of Archman rocks. 
These strata are best developed in the region around lake Superior and north of 
lake Huron. They belong to two systems, an older known as the Huronian and a 
younger called the Keweenawan. North of lake Huron the Huronian strata 
consist of an older series called the Bruce — ^made up of conglomerates, quartzites, 
and impure dolomitic limestone, totalling in thickness up to 12,000 feet — and a 
younger series named the Cobalt — made up of boulder conglomerate and other 
materials of probable glacial origin, overlain by quartzite and slightly calcareous 
quartzite, the whole having a thickness up to 10,000 feet. These two series are 
separated by an unconformity but the time interval represented was probably not 
great. The beds for the most i)art lie with only gentle dips except on the north 
shore of lake Huron and eastward where they stand at high angles as a result of 
mountain-building movements. The Huronian rocks are intruded by dykes and 
sills of quartz diabase extending over wide areas of northeastern Ontario. These 
intrusions of what is called the Nipissing diabase attracted the silver-cobalt camp of 
Cobalt, and subsidiary camps. Copper is associated with this diabase in the western 
part of the region. The Huronian rocks are cut by masses of ICillarney granite 
intruded during the mountain-building period at the close of the Huronian to which 
reference has been made, and both the Huronian sediments and the Nipissing dia- 
base are cut by small ma,sses of a younger granite which is rich in alkalies. 

At Sudbury a series of volcanic and sedimentary rocks filling the basin of the 
nickel irruptive is known as the Whitewater series. It has usually been referred to 
as Upper Huronian. The nickel-bearing irruptive was intruded at the base of this 
series as a saucer-shaped sill or laccolith, 37 miles long and 17 miles wide. It dif- 
ferentiated from norite a,t the base to micropegmatite at the top. This intrusive 
is the source of the nickel-copper ores of the region, the deposits occurring along 
the outer margins of the mass or in offsets where the mass injects the surrounding 
rocks. Cutting all these rocks are trap and olivine diabase dykes. 

North of lake Superior is a group of late Precambrian rocks which has been 
described under the term Kaministilrwan. The group includes the Animikie series 
of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley series of conglomerate, 
sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osier series of lavas, conglomerate, sandstone,, 
and tuff. Strata resembling the Animikie rocks of the Lake Superior region also 
occur in the central part of Ungava peninsula and on the Belcher islands and the 
east coast of Hudson bay. 

In the Northwest Territories a group of Proterozoic rocks known as the Great 
Slave group consists of sediments and volcanics and rests on an old erosion surface 
crossing granitic intrusives and the upturned edges of Archsean sediments. The 
group consists of a lower part made up of conglomerate, sandstone, qviartzite, shale, 
46847— 
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iron formation, limestone, tuff, agglomerate, andesite, and dolomite, and an upper 
part of dolomite, shale, limestone, sandstone, and lavas vsdth interbeds of argillite. 
Still farther north in the Bathurst Inlet region of the Arctic coast are Proterozoic 
strata. Resting on granite is the Epworth dolomite which has a thin basal con- 
glomerate and grades up through arkose into a chertj'' dolomite. Above this is the 
Kanuyak formation, made up of fine-grained calcareous tuffs arid tuff-conglomerates, 
which at one place shows a structural unconformity with the Epworth beds. A 
still younger formation is the Goulburn quartzite which contains rounded fragments 
apparently of the Epworth and Kanuyak. The next younger rocks are those of the 
Coppermiire River series to which reference udll be made later. 

The Keweenawan, the later division of the Proterozoic, saw the accumulation 
of great thicknesses of clastic deposits, in places accompanied by volcanic rocks, 
over various parts of the Shield. The type area is on the south side of lake Superior 
where thousands of feet of sediments and lavas are ex| 30 sed. On the Canadian side 
several smaller areas occur on the east coast of lake Superior. 

In the northwestern part of Canada are mde areas underlain by flat-lying or 
only gently dipping beds which are regarded as late Precambrian in age and are 
commonly correlated with the Kew^eenaumn. The beds consist for the most part 
of sandstone and arkose wfitli some conglomerate and shale. South of lake Atha- 
baska is a, broad area of these rocks to wliich the term Athahaska series has been 
applied. Smaller patches also occur north of the lake and to the northeast is another 
considerable area along the Dubawnt river. Interbedded basaltic flows and diabase 
dykes occur in places with these rocks. On Great Slave lake the Et-then series of 
elastic sediments is considered to be of equivalent age, while farther north on the 
Coppermine river and at Bathurst inlet a series of interbedded sediments and 
volcanics is knowm as the Coppermine River series. It carries notable copper 
deposits. Trap dykes, commonly considered as Keweenawan in age, are of wude 
occurrence over the entire Shield and are the youngest of the Precambrian rocks. 

During the Pleiistocene or Glacial period, the Shield was heavily glaciated by 
huge glaciers of continental extent. One of these sheets had its gathering ground 
west of Hudson bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these centres the 
ice moved out in ail directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual soil, 
smoothed down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface, and by 
scattering debris irregularly over the surface completely disorganized the drainage. 
The result was the formation of the numerous lakes wdiieh are everywhere so char- 
acteristic a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary 
lakes stood in places in front of ice and in these accumulated clay and other fine 
stratified deposits forming what are knowm as clay belts. 

The Canadian Shield is a great store-house of mineral wealth and hence offers 
an attractive field to the prospector. It is not because its rocks are of Precambrian 
age that such is the case. It is rather because parts of it offer geological conditions 
favourable for the occurrence of minerals. Ore deposits the wvjrld over have, for the 
most part, ro.sultcd from mineralizing solutions given off from masses of igneous 
rocks during the late .stages of their intrusion and cooling, and where we have an 
as.sociation of older rocks invaded by intrusives we may expect to find mineralization, 
no matter what age the rocks may be. During the Precambrian the rocks of the 
Shield, as has already been mentioned, were extensively invaded from time to time 
by intrusive masses of composition varying from acid to basic. Reference has 
been made to the nickel-copper deposits associated with the Sudbury irruptive, the 
silver-cobalt ores occurring with the Nipissing diabase, the gold deposits of Ontario 
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find Quebec associated witii porphyry and other granitic rocks. The gold-bearing 
copper ores of western Quebec, the zinc-eopper oi'es of northern Manitoba, the 
pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear lake are other imi^ortant mineral 
occurrences which are being developed. In eastern Ontario and western Quebec, 
where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments of the Grenville series, 
occur deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, 
talc, apatite, and other minerals. 

The St. Lawrence Region. — The St. Lawrence llegion is a lowland which 
stretches westward from Quebec city for a distance of some 600 miles to lake Huron. 
It begins as a narrow strip bordering either side of the St. Lawrence and gradually 
widens until at Montreal it has a width of 120 miles. Its northerly border continues 
on up the Ottawa river but 50 miles west of Ottawa the belt is interrupted by a pro- 
jection of the Canadian Shield known as the Frontenac axis which extends south- 
ward crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. West of this 
axis the lowland occupies a triangular area lying between lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron and an east and west line drawn from Kingston to the south end of Georgian 
bay. This western part in tui’n falls into two divisions separated from each other 
by a prominent topographic feature, the Niagara escarpment, an abrupt, eastward- 
facing rise of 260 to 300 feet, extending from Niagara river in a northwest direction 
to Bruce peninsula. Still farther to the northwest, the escarpment is continued by 
the northward-facing cliffs of Manitoulin and adjacent islands. 

The St. Lawrence Region is underlain b3^ Palteozoic strata ranging in age from 
late Cambrian to late Devonian. For the most part the beds lie flat or at low angles. 
In places, however, as in southwestern Ontario, they are folded into broad low domes 
and elsewhere, as in the vicinity of Ottaxva, they are traversed bj'" faults of consider- 
able magnitude. In general the beds dip away from the Canadian Shield so that as 
one proceeds in a direction leaving the Shield, progressively jmunger strata are 
encountered. 

The strata are almost wRolly of marine origin and were deposited in seas that 
spread out over a large part of the continent. Differential movements caused these 
seas to advance and retreat, so that the sediments xvhich were deposited in them vary 
considerably. There are also local gaps in the sedimentary sequence caused by these 
movements but the movements were so gentle that there ai'e no angular uncon- 
formities. 

The oldest of the Palceozoic formations is the Potsdam sandstone of Upper 
Cambrian age. It is followed by a thick succession of Ordovician strata. In the 
Ottawa-Montreal region these beds have a thickness of about 6,000 feet and are the 
youngest measures there are. They include Beekmantonm or earlj'- Ordovician 
dolomitic limestones, Chazy sandstones, shales, and limestones, Black River lime- 
stone, and Trenton limestone deposited during the Middle Ordovician, and Upper 
Ordovician beds made up of the Utica shale, Lorraine shales with limestone and 
sandy layers, and the Richmond group of shales and limestones. The Lorraine and 
Richmond rocks are developed chieflj'- southeast of the St. Lawrence. 

West of the Frontenac axis and east of the Niagara escaipment, the middle 
division of the St. Lawrence Region is also underlain by Ordovician strata. Along 
the esoari^ment these beds are succeeded bj’’ Silurian measures of which the lowest 
group is the Medina composed of sandstone, shale, and shaly limestone. These 
beds are succeeded by shales and limestones of the Clinton group which in turn 
are followed by the Rochester shale and Lockport dolomite of the Niagara group 
Above the Lockport is the Guelph dolomite and this in turn is overlain by the Cayuga 
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jvrou]) made up of tlie Salinn. formation and the lower Mnnroe dolomite and shale. 
The total thickness of the Silurian measures is around 1,750 feet. 

The Cayugan beds are terminated by an erosion surface upon which rest De\"on- 
i.an beds about 1,000 feet in thickness. The succession from bottom to top i.s as 
follows; Sylvania sandstone, Upper Munroe dolomite, Oriskany sandstone, Onon- 
daga limestone, Delaware limestone, Hamilton limestone and shale, Huron shale, 
and Port Lambton shale. 

The only intrusive rocks of the St. Lawi-ence Region occur in the eastern part 
in what are known as the Monteregian hills. The.se are eight in number occurring 
along an ar)proximately east and west line some 50 miles long. The most %vesterly 
is Mount Royal at Montreal. The hills are circular or oval in outline and rise 
abruptly to elevations of from GOO to 1,200 feet above the surrounding flat country. 
The flanks of the hills consist of altered and hardened sediments and the centres 
are composed of intrusive rocks, including various alkali types such as nepheline 
syenites, essexites, etc. The age of these intrusives may be as late as Pliocene. 

The whole region was overrun by Pleistocene ice sheets and much of the bed- 
rock is covered by debris left by these glaciers. At Toronto stratified deposits 
carrying plant and animal remains lie between deposits of glacial material. These 
layers show that the region was crossed at least three times by ice sheets coming 
from central Ungava and that between these advances the region had a climate 
considerably milder than the present. In late Pleistocene time the region was 
depressed and an arm of the sea extended up the St. Lawrence valley as far at least 
as Brockville and up the Ottawa River valley beyond Ottawa. At Ottawa the sea 
stood at least 688 feet above its present level. In this sea, layers of clay were de- 
posited and along its shores deposits of sand accumulated. Eventually uplift of 
the land caused the withdrawal of this sea to which the name Champlain is given. 

The chief mineral occurrences of the St. Lawrence Region include petroleum 
and natural gas which are produced in southwest Ontario, salt from the counties 
bordering lakes Huron and St. Clair, and gypsum from the Grand River valley. 
Other materials which are available at many places include limestone and dolomite 
used in chemical and metallurgical industries, rock for construction purposes and 
clay for brick, tile, and cement manufacture. 

Appalachian and Acadian Regions. — The Appalachian and Acadian Regions 
include that part of Canada lying south of the St. Lawrence river and east of a 
line running from Quebec city south to the foot of lake Champlain. The Apj^alachian 
Region, whose eastern boundary in Canada is the Restigouehe river and Chalciir 
bay, is a continuation of the Appalachian Mountain system of the eastern Ihiited 
States. The Acadian Region lies to the southeast and comprises the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

The region is for the most part mountainous or hilly. In southeastern Quebec 
the Notre Dame mountains, consisting of three roughly parallel ridges trending 
northeast, reach elevations up to 3,100 feet and in Gaspe peninsula, the Shickshocks, 
actually a continuation of the same range, have heights up to 4,200 feet. Many of 
the mountain summits are flat-topped, showing that the region is really a dissected 
plateau. Ihe Acadian Region is also largely one of plateaux, ridges, and valleys. 
In central New Brunswick is a rugged area with summits rising over 2,000 feet. 
To the east of this is a lowland area of some 10,000 square miles comprising the 
eastern portion of the province and all of Prince Edward Island, It nowhere rises 
over GOO feet above the sea. Nova Scotia is largely an upland region which in the 
northern part of Cape Breton island reaches elevations of 1,600 feet. 
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The rocks of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include sediments, volcanics, 
and intrusives, chiefly of Palaeozoic age. In a few places rocks of Precambrian 
age are known and along the Bay of Fundy coast are a few areas underlain by 
Mesozoic rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by little 
disturbed Carboniferous beds. Else\vhere, however, throughout the region, the 
rocks are nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast 
direction and are in addition broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure 
typical of the Appalachian Region in general. The chief period of deformation 
in this part of Canada, how'-ever, was during the Devonian, whereas to the south, 
in the United States, the greatest disturbances took place later during the Permian 
at the close of the PaloBozoic. 

At Saint John city in southern New Brunswick is exposed a series of early 
Precambrian rocks made up of limestone, dolomite, quartzite, and gneiss. It is 
overlain by a thick succession of late Precambrian volcanic rocks upon which rest 
Cambrian strata. Precambrian rocks also occur in Cape Breton island. In Gaspe 
peninsula along the north side of Chaleur bay the Macquereau series, composed 
largely of quartzite, rests unconformably below Ordovician strata and may be 
Precambrian. Precambrian rocks have been described as occurring in central New 
Brunswick and in southwestern Quebec. Some of the occurrences are probably, 
however, of Pateozoic age. 

In the mainland of Nova Scotia a thick series of altered sediments, known as the 
Meguma or Gold-bearing series covers wide areas and is believed to be of late 
Precambriair age. The lower half of its 35,000 feet thickness consists dominantly 
of quartzites and the upper half of slates. The series is folded alorig northeast lines 
and is broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some of which 
exceed a mile. The rocks are intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and by batho- 
lithic masses of grey and red granites of Devonian age. 

Cambrian formations occur in southeastern Quebec, in southern New Brunswick, 
and in northeastern Cape Breton. In early Oixlovician times sediments w^ere de- 
posited in the St. Lawrence River Region. The Sillery formation of red and green 
shales with interbedded sandstone has at Quebec a thickness of 2,000 feet. A 
younger series, called the L6vis, consists of dark shales and thin-bedded limestones 
with a thickness of possibly as much as 6,000 feet. It forms a hand varying in width 
from 6 to 35 miles; its beds have been folded, faulted, and in places overturned. 
Mid-Ordovician rocks occur in southwestern Quebec and in Gaspe and northern 
New Brunswick. Late Ordovician rocks are developed in the Matapedia River and 
Chaleur Bay districts. At the close of the Ordovician there were extensive mountain- 
building movements. Masses of peridotite which intrude the Ordovician and older 
rocks may have originated at this time. 

Silurian rocks are exposed in southeastern Quebec, in Gaspe, in New Brunswiek, 
and in Nova Scotia at Arisaig and a few other places. The next marine invasion 
was in Lower Devonian time when great thicknesses of sediments with interbedded 
volcanics accumulated in New Brunswick and Gaspe. During the Middle Devonian, 
a thick series of sandstones accumulated in Gaspe. In the Upper Devonian was 
deposited in the vicinity of Maguasha in the Gaspe coast a group of- conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales, one member of which is noted for the fossil fish it has yielded. 
Towards the close of the Middle Devonian, the whole Appalachian and Acadian 
Regions were affected by mountain-building movements accompanied by the in- 
trusion of batholithic masses of granite. 
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Eocks of Carboniferous age underlie the lowland belt fomuiig mucli of the 
southeastern half of New Brunsmck, the part of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland south of these mountains, southwestern and north- 
eastern Cape Breton island and all of Prince Edward island. With the Lower 
Carboniferous or Mississippian rocks occur the extensive gypsum deposits and the 
salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and also the bituminous shales of these 
provinces. The Upper Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian strata contain the coal 
measures which occur at Sydney, and at other places in Nova Scotia and at Minto 
in New Brunswick. The Carboniferous beds have in places been folded and faulted 
but there are wide areas in which the strata have been but little disturbed since they 
were deposited. 

Red sandstones deposited during the Triassic period are exposed in a number of 
pm .ill areas along the Bay of Fundy coast. In places as at North Mountain, Nova 
Scotia, the beds are accompanied by lava flows. During the Pleistocene the region 
was glaciated. At certain stages there were apparently local gathering grounds for 
glaciers in central New Bimnswick and in central Gaspe. 

The chief mineral deposits of the Appalachian and Acadian Piegions inchide 
coal, asbestos, and gypsum. The coal and gypsum, as has already been mentioned, 
occur in the Carboniferous measures. Asbestos occurs in serpentinized peridotite 
in southeastern Quebec. Chromite also occurs with the peridotite. Gold occurs 
in quartz veins in the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Many of the deposits 
are located on domes or pitching anticlines. Zinc-lead deposits occur in central 
Gaspe in veins cutting lower Devonian beds. At Stirling in the southern part of 
Cape Breton island, zinc, lead, and copper sulphides occur in a series of volcanic 
rooks. Copper and iron pyrite deposits occur in southern Quebec. Salt occurs 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland. — The Arctic ar- 
chipelago includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield. They have a 
land area of over half a million square miles. Save for northward extension of the 
area of the rocks of the Canadian Shield, the islands for the most part are a series of 
plateaux formed of gently dipping strata. 

The main Precambrian belt extends through Baffin island to Ellesmere island. 
Its rocks consist chiefly of granite and granite-gneiss intrusive into various types 
of gneisses and schists. Palaeozoic strata, including Cambrian, Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous beds, cover most of the remaining area. 
Triassic rocks occur on the Sverdrup islands and a number of areas are underlain 
by Tertiary beds some of which are coal-bearing. Coal is also associated with some 
of the Upper Carboniferous strata at a number of places. 

The Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson bay has a length 
in a northwest direction of 800 miles, a width of from 100 to 200 miles and an area 
of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a scarcely perceptible gradient 
to a height of about 400 feet. It is underlain by flat-lying rocks most of which are of 
Palffiozoie age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. An area of Mesozoic beds 
carrying lignite occurs in the Moose River region. 

The seas in which the Palaeozoic rocks which are now exposed in the Arctic 
Archipelago, the Hrrdson Bay Lowland, and the St. Lawi’ence Region were deposited 
extended at times widely over the Canadian Shield. Palaeozoic outliers are known 
on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake 
Nicholson west of Hudson bay. These outliers are mere remnants which have 

survived the erosion of Mesozoic and Tertiary time. 
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The Interior Plains.— The Interior Plains division of Canada is part of a 
great plains region in the interior of the continent stretching from the gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic ocean. In Canada it extends from the Canadian Shield on the east 
to the Cordillera on the west. At the United States border it has a width of 800 
miles but in the extreme northwest at the mouth of the Mackenzie river it is less than 
100 miles wide. Throughout most of the i-egion the underlying Palasozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part of the area,, 
however, the Franklin range, which lies between Great Bear lake and Mackenzie 
river, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the rocks are folded 
and faulted. 

Geologically the region falls into three zones. On the east a narrow plain 
known as the Manitoba lowland is developed on flat-lying Palaeozoic strata which 
range in age from Ordovician to Devonian. In Manitoba the Ordovician beds 
rest on the Precambrian I'ocks of the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low 
escarpment facing the Shield. To the northwest this zone broadens to form the 
Mackenzie lowland. Here over wide areas Silurian measures form the base of the 
Paleozoic section. In the Franklin mountains, however, red quartzites and sand- 
stones of the Mount Clark formation are regarded as of probable Lower Cambrian 
age. They are succeeded by Middle and Upper Cambrian sandstones and shales. 
Beds regarded as of probable Ordovician age are also known to occur at the base 
of mount Kindle east of Wrigley and beneath the Silurian dolomite of the Great 
Slave Lake area. Over considerable areas strata of Cretaceous age also occur in 
the Mackenzie lowland region, as for example on Liard river, on the western shores 
of Great Bear lake, and at several places along the Mackenzie. At the mouth of 
Bear river is an area covered by partly consolidated Tertiary sands and clay carrying 
lignite beds. 

The second zone includes much of southwestern Manitoba and southern Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. It is a broad belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its eastern 
border, where these strata overlap the underlying Palaeozoic sediments, is an abrupt 
rise known as the Manitoba escarpment. Its surface gradually rises from an eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet at the escari^ment to from 4,000 to 5,000 feet at the 
border of the mountains on the west. 

The third zone consists of the plateaux of Wood mountain and the Cypress 
hills which rise up to elevations of 1,000 feet above the level of the siurounding region. 
They are composed of flat-lying beds of Tertiary age. 

In Pleistocene time glacial drift was widely scattered over the region. On the 
retreat of the ice deposits, clay accumulated in lakes which stood in front of the 
waning ice sheet. Much of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake 
Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains Region is the great wKeat-producing area of Canada. Coal 
mining an important industry. Bituminous coal and lignites are produced in 
large quantities in Alberta and in small amounts in Saskatchewan from Cretaceous 
and Eocene beds. Natmal gas is produced in lai-ge quantities from various horizons 
of the Cretaceous in iUberta. Petroleum has been found in the Devonian beds of 
the lower Mackenzie valley north of Norman, in Cretaceous strata at a number of 
localities in Alberta, and in Palaeozoic rocks in Turner valley. Along the Athabaska 
river the basal member of the Lower Cretaceous, known as the McMurray or the 
Tar sands, is heavily impregnated with bitumen. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Palaeozoic rocks of Manitoba and, also occurs in northern Alberta. Deposits of lead 
and zinc occur in Devonian linaestpnes at certain places south of Great Slave lake. 
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The Gordilleran Region. — The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific ocean. The part of it which lies in Canada has an 
average width of 400 miles, a length in a northwest direction of 1,500 miles, and an 
area of 600,000 square miles. It is made up of three principal zones. On the east 
is the Rocky Mountain range; along the coast is a broad belt of mountains known 
as the Coast range, while between these two lies a third or intermediate belt made up 
of plateaux and mountain ranges. The Rocky mountains have a maximum width 
of 100 miles and have many peaks with elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The Coast range, varying in width from 50 to 100 miles, rises abruptly from the 
coast to peaks which along the axis of the range reach elevations of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. The interior plateau and mountain belt is represented in the north by 
the Yukon plateau, a gently rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges 
by valleys several thousand feet deep. In the southern part of British Columbia 
the interior region is a plateau rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level and cut by 
valleys a thousand or so feet in depth. To the west this plateau either joins the 
Coast range directly or else is separated from it by the Cascade range and other 
mountains. To the east between the plateau and the Rocky mountains are a series 
of ranges separated by northwest-trending valleys. The Selkirk range with peaks 
over 11,000 feet is the most important of these. 

The rocks of the Cordilleran Region range in age from Precambrian to Recent- 
The Rocky Mountain belt is composed of great thicknesses of Precambrian, Palmo- 
zoic, and Mesozoic sediments, in most places unaccompanied by plutonic or vol- 
canic rocks. The Coast range is essentially a complex batholith of granite of late 
Jurassic or early Cretaceous age cutting and enclosing sediments and volcanic 
rocks of earher Mesozoic age. The Interior belt of plateaux and mountain ranges 
is underlain by Palmozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. 
The pre-Tertiary beds are cut by numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several 
districts strata of Precambrian age are exposed. 

The geological history of the Canadian Cordilleran Region may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: In Precambrian time sediments which now are in the form of 
limestones, gneisses, and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon 
these strata are known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as 
the Shuswap group. These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included 
with them may be metamorphosed phases not only of Precambrian rocks but also 
of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time a thick series of argillites and related 
sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and farther west in the 
region now occupied by the Piucell mountains. The Purcell series, consisting 
dominantly of quartzites, has a thickness of over 20,000 feet. 

From the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, sedimentation progressed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Purcell region. Cambrian strata are best known in the Bow 
and Kicking Horse valleys along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
where a total thickness of more than 18,000 feet of Cambrian beds are exposed. 
Another thick section can be seen in the Mount Robson district along the Canadian 
National railway. In both these areas the Cambrian beds are succeeded by Or- 
dovician strata. Silurian limestone occurs south of Kicking Horse river, in 
Yukon, and in the western part of Mackenzie mountains. In Devonian time the 
whole eastern Cordilleran Region was submerged and calcareous beds, in places 
several thousand feet thick, were deposited. In the western part of the Rocky 
mountains they in places succeed Silurian beds but in the south and at various places 
in the eastern part of the Rockies they rest on late Precambrian or Cambrian strata. 
Carboniferous beds succeed the Devonian strata at many places in the Rockies. 
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Around Banff they include a thickness of 5,000 feet. In the interior belt around 
Kootenay lake Carboniferous beds rest directly on Precambrian rocks. 

During the Triassic and Jurassic, sedimentation and volcanism on a vast scale 
occurred in the region from the Rocky mountains westward to the Pacific ocean, 
and on the site of what are now Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte islands. 
In late Jurassic and early Cretaceous times this whole region was deformed. .The 
Selkirk and Coast ranges were produced and the Coast range batholith was intruded. 
In later Cretaceous time, sediments were deposited on both sides of these Jurassic 
ranges. 

Long continued erosion in late Cretaceous time reduced the mountains to a 
peneplain and unroofed their granite cores. During the Eocene occurred the great 
Laramide revolution which produced the Rocky mountains. The rocks of this 
belt were folded and faulted and in places great blocks of older rocks were thrust 
over younger beds. Local intrusions of igneous rock accompanied the deformation. 
In the Oligocene local movements accompanied by igneous intrusions again took 
place. During the Miocene period great fissure eruptions took place while dming the 
succeeding Pliocene period there was further volcanism with general uplift and sub- 
sequent valley cutting. In the Pleistocene or Glacial period most of the Cordilleran 
Region with the e.xception of some of the higher ridge tops was covered by what is 
known as the Cordilleran ice sheet. The whole region was depressed at this time 
but in post-glacial time there has been uplift ranging from 450 to 1,000 feet. 

The Cordilleran Region is a great mineral area. Most of the deposits are 
related to the Coast Range batholith. They occur principally along the borders of 
the batholith and in the older rocks surrounded by the intrusives and were produced 
by mineralizing solutions given off from the igneous masses. Some of the more 
important deposits are the copper ores of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district, the silver-lead-ziuc 
ores of the Slocan, and the Sullivan ore body, the largest silver-lead-zinc mine in 
the world. Other mineral deposits include coal which occurs in the Rocky moun- 
tains and on Vancouver island in beds of Cretaceous and also of Tertiary age, iron 
ores on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte islands, placer gold in Yukon and in the 
Cariboo country in gravels of Tertiary age, and numerous other mineral occurrences. 

Section 2. — ^Economic Geology. 

An article on this subject, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, appeared at pp. 16-28 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 

PART III.— SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA.* 

Seismology — that branch of science which treats of earthquakes — ^has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally 
recognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and 
are characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where steep level-gradients 
occur. The energy radiated from an earthquake in the form of elastic waves in 
the earth is, however, recorded on sensitive seismographs up to great distances, 
even to the antipodes of the earthquake. Seismological researches, while regularly 
recording the routine statistical data regarding earthquakes, seek also to determine 
particular causes. Moreover, they endeavour to ascertain the physical properties 

* Prepared under the direction of R. Aloldrum Stewart, Director, Dominion Observatory, Department 
of Mines and Resources, by Ernest A. Hodgson, Pb.D. 
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of the earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities in the time-distance 
mrves for earthquakes. 

A time-distance curve, as its name implies, shows the relation between the 
arcual, surface distances from the origin of the earthquake to the various recording 
stations and the elapsed time required for the initial impulses and their vai’ious 
reflections to reach each station from the origin concerned. Of late years, these 
time-distance curves have been greatly improved. It may be said that their further 
improvement must be through taking account of the depth of the origin — the focal 
dejith. The point mthin the earth from which the energy of an earthquake is 
liberated is called the focus; the point vertically above the focus, on the surface, the 
epicentre. 

The records of seismographs within five hundred miles of an earthquake are 
used to determine the epicentre, focal depth, and focal time. These same stations, 
together with the others at distances up to the antipodes of an earthquake, are used 
to determine arrival times for making up the time-distance curves. The curves 
themselves are the point of departure for the earth’s crust and deep interior. 

Previous to the beginnmg of the present century, seismological records for 
Canada are mostly to be found in historical documents. Such are our only reports 
of a great earthquake which disturbed Eastern Canada from above Montreal to 
below Quebec during the first part of the year 1663. Other earthquakes in Eastern 
Canada, for which similar records alone are available, occurred in 1732, 1791, 1860, 
and 1870. In 1925 another earthquake took place in the same region. It was the 
subject of careful study by the seismological division of the Dominion Observatory 
and several reports w'ere published. Another, on Nov. 1, 1935, which occurred 
near Timiskaming, Que., was also carefully studied. It is known that the earth- 
quakes of 1925 and 1935 lA^ere felt over wide areas. The former was reported from 
Duluth to Halifax and from the Arctic to the Carolinas. The latter was felt even 
farther west and as far south as Virginia. Many smaller earthqutQces are experi- 
enced in Eastern Canada from time to time. Those previous to 1906 are listed from 
liistorical records. The subsequent ones have been recorded on seismographs. 

The only other regions of Canada where eai-thquakes are sometimes experienced 
■ are British Colinubia and the Arctic. The earthquakes in the west have been 
mostly centered near the Queen Charlotte islands and, within the brief span during 
which records are available, none has been severe. A severe earthquake occurred off 
Banks island in the Arctic in 1920 and three of great intensity have since been 
centred in Baffin bay. The first of these occurred on Nov. 20, 1933. It is sus- 
pected that many small shocks, recorded on seismographs in Canada, originate in 
the almost uninhabited regions of the north but tliis has not, as yet, been established. 

Previous to Dec. 1, 1936, two government departments carried on seismological 
investigations in Canada. Seismological stations were established at Toronto 
(1897), and at Victoria (1898), each under the auspices of the Meteorological Ser- 
vice. Stations at Ottawa (1905), Halifax (1915), Saskatoon (1915), Shawinigan 
Falls (1927), and Seven Falls (1927) were established by the Dominion Observatory. 
The stations at Halifax and at Saskatoon are maintained, respectively, with the 
co-operation of Dalhousie University and the University of Saskatchewan. The 
stations at Shawinigan Falls and at Seven Falls are maintained with the co-operation 
of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. On Dec. 1, 1936, the Toronto and 
Victoria stations were taken over by the Dominion Observatory which now has 
charge of ail seismological work — ^routine and research — ^being carried on. 
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The seismographs employed have been improved greatly since the first world 
chain of stations was established in 1896 by John Milne under the auspices of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. The instruments now used in 
Canada are Milne-Shaw, Wood-Anderson, and Mainka horizontals; Wiechert, and 
Benioff verticals. It is planned to modify the Mainka and Wiechert instruments 
for photographic recording, and electro-magnetic damping; the otliers are already 
of that type. 

Seismological instruments have been modified for recording the eartli tremors 
sent out by explosives detonated for the purpose of studying the earth structure 
near the surface (to a depth of about two miles). A teclmique has been developed 
for making use of this equipment to trace sub-surface contours. Such infoiination 
is useful in locating oil deposits and, to a lesser degree, fault zones in which minerals 
may be found. Some work of this nature has been done in Canada, but only by 
trained groups of operators hired from companies outside Canada. In some cases 
the Dominion Observatory has been represented by an observer attached to the 
group. The officers of that institution endeavour to keep themselves posted as to 
the developments in this important application of seismology but, as yet, no wmrk of 
this kind has been developed in Canada. 

The Seismological Service of Canada, as now organized, has its central station 
at Ottawa. The records are developed at the auxiliaiy stations and sent to Ottawa 
for reading and the publication of reports. Seismological research is carried on at 
the Dominion Observatory and international co-operation in seismological work is 
there arranged. 

PART IV.— THE FLORA OF CANADA. '' 

NoTB.—Bibliographical references are indicated by arabic numerals and run consecutively through- 
out the article; corresponding notes are listed in the Bibliography at the end, pp. 56 to 5B, Textual foot- 
notes to individual pages are indicated by symbols. 

The Dominion of Canada extends from Pelee island in lake Erie, a little south 
of latitude 42®, to the northern end of Ellesmere island in latitude 83°, that is, a 
distance in a north and south direction of about 2,800 miles. In an east and west 
direction, the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean is about 3,000 miles. 
In a country of such great extent there are naturally wide variations of climate such 
as the mild, equable, ocean climate of Vancouver island and the southwestern 
mainland, the warm, temperate climate of the lake Erie region, the dry, interior 
continental climate with wide extremes of heat and cold of the central prairie regions, 
and the rigours of the Arctic islands, to mention only a few outstanding variation.^. 
As might be expected, the range of flora in such a country is very wide and in the 
present age of specialized studies it would hardly be possible for one writer to do 
justice even to the highest group, namely, the seed-plants. If, in addition, cogni- 
zance is taken of the various groups of cryptogams — the mosses, fungi, etc.—it 
will be realized that all that can reasonably be attempted in an article such as this 
is a summary of some of the more important botanical features of different regions 
and an indication of what has been accomplished in regard to the study of the 
distribution in Canada of the various subdivisions of the plant kingdom. Any 
attempt to explain the origin of the various floral groups in Canada with reference 
to changes in geological time and to correlate their affinities with the plants of other 
countries (more particularly with those of the United States, Eastern Siberia, and 
Arctic Europe) would require specialized knowledge of each group and a much more 
intensi ve study of their local and general distribution than has hitherto been achieved 

• Prepared by John Adams, M.A. (CantabO, Division of Botany, E.xperiment,al Parm, Ottawa. 
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Previous Descriptive Works on Canadian Flora. — ^The earliest descriptive 
work on the flora of Canada is that of J. P. Cornuti entitled “Canadensium. Plant- 
arum Historia”, published at Paris in 1635.^ It is written in Latin and contains a 
considerable number of fi.gures of the species, many of which, such as Addantum 
pedatum, Asarum canadense, etc., can be recognized readily although the names 
may be different. It includes, in addition, some species which are not indigenous. 
As might be expected from the date of publication, definite localities in this country 
are not specified. 

At a much later date (1862) appeared Abb^ L. Provancher’s "Flore Cana- 
dienne”,® written in French and also containing a number of illustrations. In 
addition to the native flora, it included descriptions of many plants cultivated in 
gardens as well as some species of the lower cryptogams, namely, mosses, lichens, 
fungi, and algae. But Canada, in the sense used by Provancher, was mostly synony- 
mous with the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario. More recent manuals 
devoted mainly to the description of the species mentioned, rather than their de- 
tailed distribution in Canada, are those by Marie-Victorin,® Spotton, Cosens, and 
Ivey,^ Hales,® Brown and Schaffer,® and Henry The forest trees have been dealt 
with in an adequate manner by Morton and Lends.® 

The first and only -work to show the detailed distribution of the native plants 
throughout the Dominion was John Maeoun’s "Catalogue of Canadian Plants”® 
published in seven parts at intervals between the years 1883 and 1902. It com- 
prised all groups of the plant kingdom with the exceptions of fungi and algaj. Other 
sectional lists dealing with a part or the whole of a particular province have ap- 
peared from time to time and ai’e referred to in the proper places under their respect- 
ive floral regions. But for a list of all the important papers on the distribution of 
Canadian plants published between the years 1635 and 1935, inclusive, reference 
should be made to the “Bibliography of Canadian Plant Geography”.^® 

FACTORS AFFECTING PLANT LIFE. 

Climate. 

A full general account of the climate of Canada will be found in Koeppe’s 
work^^ on the subject. The maps prepared by Brooks, Connor, and others^^ are 
also very instructive, while the meteorological reports®® form the basis of practically 
all our knowledge of the subject apart from observations made by explorers. The 
relation of plants to climatic factors has been dealt with to some extent by Adams®^ 
and much more fully by Livingston and Shreve.®® The adaptations of many plants 
in the Arctic Region to the difficulties of the chpaate under which they live are 
briefly described later on in this article at p. 40, while characteristics which aid 
other plants to withstand arid conditions in certain sections of the prairies are men- 
tioned on pp. 47 and 48. 

The study of plants in relation to climate involves consideration of a number 
of different factors such as temperature, rainfall, snowfall, evaporation, light, wind, 
humidity, and fog. 

Temperature-— For a plant to function properly, a certain range of temper- 
ature is necessary. If the temperature is too low the plant may become dormant 
or may suffer temporary injury or may even be killed. Plants, however, vary great- 
ly in their resistance to cold. As a result of this, the assemblage of species in a 
northern latitude may be entirely different from that in a region nearer the equator 
with the production of distinct floral areas. The method usually attempted of 
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measuring the effect of temperature on plant life is that of recording daily the 
maximum and minimum. For comparison of different localities a fairly correct 
idea can be obtained from the mean temperature of the air during the hottest and 
coldest months, usually July and January, together with the absolute minimum 
reached during the year. These observations should be supplemented by the mini- 
mum temperature of the soil at different depths, but such figures are very rarely 
obtainable. 

Precipitation. — In the absence of water, plant life would cease to exist. 
Hence rainfall and its frequency are very important factors and both ai-e easily 
measured. The total rainfall during the chief growing months, that is, from ,hme 
to September, furnishes a useful basis for compari.son of different areas, but rainfall 
figures alone lose much of their value unless supplemented by the amount of evap- 
oration for which, unfortunately, few recoixls e.xist. Evajjoration from a water 
smdace is, in fact, an inde.x of the combined effect of four other factors, namety, 
temperature, bright sunshine, \rind, and humidity of the air. 

Figures of total snowfall are useful, mainly, as providing a basis for estimating 
the amount of moisture likely to be added to the soil when the snow melts in spring. 
A snow cover also protects the roots of the plants against excessive minimum tem- 
peratures. 

Light. — Light varies greatly at different points on the earth’s surface, not only 
in its duration but also in its mtensity. During the summer months the duration 
of daylight in northern latitudes is much greater than in places farther south and, 
even though the temperature in the former localities may be lower, this is compen- 
sated for to a considerable degree in the plant’s economy by the longer exposure 
to light. The same is true of light conditions on the summit of a mountain as 
compared with the valley at its base, and partly explains why arctic plants occurring 
at low altitudes above the sea are also often found in alpine situations much farther 
south. The following examples taken at different latitudes will show how the 
average duration of diffuse daylight (as distinct from hours of bright sunshine) 
varies in different localities during the month of June: Fort Vermilion (lat. 58® 23') 
18-2 hours; Prince George (lat. 53® 50') 16-7 hdiu's; Swift Current (lat. 50” 20') 
16 ‘3 hours; Annapolis Royal (lat. 44° 45') 15-7 hours; Harrow (lat. 42® 02') 15 
hours. 

As there is no simple or easy method of summing up the. total daily light factor, 
the total houi-s of bright sunshine during the six growing months may serve to some 
extent to institute a comparison between different places. In this connection the 
data on the duration of daylight, given in the section on Meteorology at pp. 66 
to 68, for places situated between latitudes 44° N. and 52° N., are of importance. 

Wind. — Wind is important chiefly in promoting pollination of flowers so that 
seeds may be set; it also serves for tlm dispersal of many seeds and fruits over 
a wider area. Wind promotes evaporation of water from the surface of the soil 
but, as in the case of air humidity and of fog, it is seldom of more than local 
importance in the comparison of floral areas. 

Altitude. — Altitude a.bove the sea-level has a marked effect on climate and as 
a consequence on vegetation. Temperature falls about 1° F. for every 300 feet of 
ascent, while precipitation increases with altitude, taking the form of snow at higher 
levels. The duration of daylight also increases with altitude and the intensity of 
the wind is also greater. Owing to the difference in exposure to the sun’.s rays on 
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the northern and southern slopes of a mountain, the vegetation at the same level is 
markedly different. The orographical map facing p. 10 indicates those regions in 
Canada (confined principally to the western Cordillera, to Gaspe, to the eastern 
coast of Labrador, and to the Arctic islands) where altitudes are sufficiently great 
to materially affect vegetation. 

Environment. 

No very definite line can be drawn between the influences of climate and 
environment, since climate itself may be the cause of pefculiar environmental con- 
ditions. Similarly latitude, geology, topography, and altitude all have their effect 
upon the conditions of vegetation. All these factoi’s cannot be discussed here, but 
some mention should be made of instances in which certain plants exhibit special 
characteristics in relation to their environment, such as parasitic plants, climbing 
plants, water plants, etc. Groups characterized by these peculiar adaptations are 
discussed briefly below under ecological relationships. 

In the course of the agricultural settlement of Canada and the development of 
ti’ade with other parts of the world during the past three centuries, many forms of 
plant life not originally present in Canada have been introduced either intentionally 
or accidentally, and many of these forms have been able to so adapt themselves 
to conditions in various parts of this country that they have become established 
under iratural conditions of reproduction. Such i^lants are briefly treated on 
pp. 34 and 35, under exotic flora. 

Ecologic Relationships and Groups. ‘•'•—Any account of the Ganadian flora 
which did not contain a brief description of those groups of plants which stand in 
a peculiar relationship to environmental conditions would be lacking in complete- 
ness. Such ecologic relationships are commonly considered to include; plants 
which, while attaching themselves to other plants, actually obtain their nourishment 
from the air (these are called epiphytes) ; parasitic and partially parasitic plants, 
which derive nourishment from the roots or stems of other plants; carnivorous 
plants; which trap and absorb insects or small aquatic animals; climbing plants; 
water plants; salt-loving plants; etc. With the exception of epiphytes, most of 
these groups contain a eon,siderable number of representatives in our flora. 

Hemiparasites are exemplified by several species of Dwarf Mistletoe (Arceu- 
thohium) found growing on the branches of coniferous trees. Others in this group, 
.such as Castilleja and Pedicularis, attach themselves to the roots of other plants. 

Total parasites with no green colouring matter are exemplified by Dodder 
(C'M.scutej and the family Orobanc/iuccae with 5 Canadian genera. 

Saprophytes likewise contain little or no chlorophyll and occm' in some genera 
of Orchidaceae, such as Coral-root (CorallorrMza), and 5 genera of Monotropaceae. 
In this last family the Indian Pipe ( Monotropa unifiora } is the best known. 

Three genera of carnivorous plants, namely, Drosera, Fingnicula, and Sanacenia, 
have leave,s adapted for the capture of insects, while Utriadaria has bladder-like 
organs in which minute aquatic animals are trapped. 

ll,epre.sentative.s of climbing plants occur in 23 genera. A variety of Poison 
Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) climbs by means of rootlets developed on the woody 
stem, while species of Galium scramble over other vegetation by means of hooks. 
Tendril-climbers occur in 4 families represented by Smilax, Vida, Vitis, Echino- 
qistis, and 3 other genera, while leaf-climbers are exemplified by Adlumia. 

* For an c.tplaii.ition of the cIa.?sification and naming of the species mentioned in connection ■with these 
groups, see the part of this article detiling with “Classification of Flora”, pp. 35 to 37. 
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There are a considerable number of herbaceous twiners, such as Dioscorea and Ipomoea, 
while woody twiners or lianes are exemplified by Celastrus, Menispenmim, and some 
species of Lonicera. 

Water-plants are well represented in the Canadian flora, as might be expected 
in a country with so many rivers and lakes of all sizes. The adaptations shown by 
water-plants to the surrounding medium are very varied in the different species, 
but one of the most characteristic features is the occurrence of air-spaces throughout 
all parts of the plant. These serve not only to give buoyancy to the stem and 
leaves, but also serve for the passage of gases throughout the tissues. A full dis- 
cussion of the various adaptations will be found in the survey by the present author.^® 
While it is difficult in some cases to dx*aw the line between typical water-plants and 
swamp-plants, it is safe to say that there are 40 genera containing representatives 
of this group. Some of these, such as Lemna, Callitriche, and Hippuris, have a 
very wide distribution throughout the world. Among the more interesting members 
of this group are: Wolffia, one of the tiniest seed-plants known; Phyllospadix, grow- 
ing in the sea on the Pacific coast; Podostemon, the only representative in Canada 
of a peculiar group of plants found attached to stones in running water; the 
Pickerel-weed (Pontederia cordata); the Water-shield (Brasenia Schreberi), mdiHie 
American Lotus (Nelumbo lutea), both of which belong to the Waterlily family. 

Spiny or prickly plants are probably adapted to defend themselves against 
browsing animals. They are represented by 2 genera of the Cactus family, namely 
Mammillaria and Opuntia, by various species of Ribes, also by Prickly Ash (Xan~ 
thoxylum americanum), Devil's Club (Echinopanax horridum), and others. Pre- 
sumably belonging to the same ecologic group are plants with stinging hairs, such 
as Laportea and Urtica. 

Halophytes or salt-loving plants ai'e well represented in the Canadian flora. 
Some of the most striking examples are the Sea Lungw^ort (Mertensia mantima) 
and the Sea Lavender (Limonium carolinianum) found only on the Atlantic coast, 
while Scottish Lovage (Ligusiicum scoticum), Beach Pea (Lathyrus mantimus j,and 
Sea Kagwort (Senecio Pseudo- Arnica) occur on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Some species, such as Lyme-grass (Ehjmus ar&narius), Beach-grass (Ammophila 
armaria) and Sea Eoeket (Cahile edentula), are restricted to areas of di-ifted sand, 
while others, such as Sea Arrow-grass (Triglochin maritima) and Salt-grass (Dis- 
tichlis spicata ) are partial to the salt marsh. 

It is worthy of note that a considerable number of plants belonging to this 
group, such as Beach Pea, Rocket, Beach-grass, and Knotweed Spurge (Euphorbia 
polygonifolia), also occur on the shores of the Great Lakes, indicating that those 
bodies of water were formerly connected with the sea. Other salt-loving plants, 
such as Sea Arrow-grass, Salt-grass, Sea Milkwort (Glaux maritima) and species of 
Salicornia and Plantago, occur also on saline soil in the Prairie Provinces. 

A much fuller account of the relation of the above groups to environmental 
conditions, as well as methods of dispersal of seeds and fruits by wind and animals 
will be found in the "Survey”^® by the author. 

Exotic Flora.* — In addition to the native or indigenous flora many other 
species have from time to time found their way into this country. Some of these 
have evidently come to stay and have proved themselves to be much more aggres- 
sive in their demand for elbow room than the indigenous species. Others may 
persist for a few years and then disappear. The majority have probably been 

• See footnote, p, 33. 
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introduced accidentally, but some, more particularly those cultivated for their 
beauty or belonging to the class of garden herbs, such as Caraway, Catnip, Tansy, 
etc., have been brought in by immigrants from various countries. These frequently 
escape in the vicinity of towns where garden refuse containing living roots or seeds 
has been thrown on dump heaps. Some doubtless came in by way of imported 
feeding materials such as hay or bird seed. But much the most important method 
ol introduction was in the form of impurities in impoi-ted farm seeds. 

Of the introduced species comparatively few are shrubs, such as Barberry, 
Buckthorn, etc. Most of these have fleshy fruits which are eaten by birds and in 
this way the seeds become distributed. Of the herbaceous species, the majority 
are annual plants with a special liking for cultivated ground, as every farmer and 
gardener knows by experience. Familiar examples are Wild Mustard, Goosefoot, 
Purslane, Groundsel, etc. The little Pineapple Weed (Matricaria suaveolens) is 
found from Cape Breton island to the Queen Charlotte islands. Others are biennial 
in natiue, such as Great Mullein and Burdock. Many are perennial and are found 
on waste ground, roadsides, and pastures. Some of the most noxious weeds are in 
this class, such as Couch Grass, Docks, Field Bindweed, Ox-eye Daisy, Creeping 
Thistle, etc. One would not expect to find many plants whose original home was in a 
w'armer climate maintaining themselves in this country, but there are some, such as 
Carpet Weed ( Molhtgo verticillala) and Galinsoga dliata, the latter of which is a native 
of tropical America. Both are annuals and they are able to complete their life 
history here during the growing season. 

There are even some aquatic plants among the immigrants, such as Flowering 
Rush (Butomus umhellalus), a species with pretty flowers which is spreading along 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers. 

As might be expected, the larger numbers of introduced species are to be found 
in those families a considerable number of whose members are cultivated for use or 
ornament. These are as follows, with the number of exotic species belonging 
to each: Co^npositae 92; Qramineae 72; Cruciferae 53; Legummosae 40; Labiatae 
29; Caryophyllaceae 29] Rosaceae 28; Scrophulariaceae 2^] UmbelUferae 17; Poly- 
gonaceae 17. Altogether about 600 exotic species w'-hich were not planted inten- 
tionally in their present habitats by human agency have been recorded as 
occurring in this country. 

Further information on this subject will be found in 'Ada Georgia’s “Manual 
of Weeds’V^ and in various local floral lists. 

GLASSIFICATION OF FLORA. 

Before proceeding to review the various plant groups found in Canada, it may 
be desirable to explain briefly the basis upon which plants are classified and named 
in this article. Individuals, whether of the higher or lower forms of plant life, that 
resemble each other in their'structural characteristics are grouped together under the 
term species; species v^hich exhibit one or more similar characteristics are further 
grouped under a genus; and genera are .similarly gi*ouped in a family. The names 
of all these plant classifications ai’e in Latin, which is still to a large extent inter- 
nationally used by scientists. A species of plant of any group is always identified 
by a double Latin name, such as the Wild Plum (Prunus nigra), the Sand Cherry 
(Prunus pumila), or the Pin Cherry (Prunm pennsylvanica): the second word is 
the name of the species, while the first is that of the genus. In this respect, plant 
names resemble personal names, except that the genus name, corresponding to the 
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surname, comes first. Family names mostly end in the termination — aceae, 
Families in their turn are grouped into still larger subdivisions of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

A popular arrangement of the vegetable kingdom is that which divides all 
plant forms into phanerogams or cryptogams, the former being characterized by 
the possession of seeds, while the cryptogams have no seeds, but are propagated by 
minute or microscopic bodies known as spores. 

Phanerogams. — ^The phanerogams are divided into; (1) gymnosperms in which 
the seeds, instead of occurring in a closed receptacle, are found without any cover- 
ing or merely placed between the scales of the cone; and (2) angiosperms in which 
the seeds are contained in a closed structure which later becomes the fruit. The 
gymnosperms, moreover, are all shrubs or trees, while the majority of angiosperms 
are herbaceous. The latter group is further subdivided into monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. In the monocotyledons the leaves are usually much longer than 
broad, with parallel veins, and the vast majority of the group are herbaceous, while 
the dicotyledons have net-veined leaves and a considerable number of species are 
shrubs or trees. Further subdivisions of these groups carry the classification down 
to families, genera, and species. 

Ci'yptogams. — The cryptogams, according to popular rather than strictly 
scientific usage, may be considered as consisting of six groups; vascular cryptogams, 
mosses, liverworts, lichens, fungi, and algse. The vascular cryptogams have a lig- 
nified or woody supporting tissue which serves at the same time to conduct the 
sap. In common with the two next lower groups — the mosses and liverworts — 
they exhibit in their life-history an “alternation of generations”, that is, a sexual 
followed by an asexual generation. The mature plant in the vascular cryptogams 
is the asexual stage. This group has three leading subdivisions — the ferns, horse- 
tails (Equisetum), and club-mosses (Lycopodium, etc.). 

In the mosses and liverworts the mature plant is the sexual generation. They 
are generally lowly plants occurring mostly on damp soil or in shady places. Ligni- 
fied or woody tissue is almost entirely absent. The mosses are leafy plants with 
only a single rnid-vein in the leaf except in the genus Sphagnum which has none. 
In the liverworts two types occur, namely: (1) the thalloid type in which there i.s 
no differentiation into stem and leaf, and (2) the leaf}'’ tj^je in which the leaves occur 
in two rows on the stem and are devoid of a mid-vein. 

The lichen.s are a combination of the two lowest groups of plants and consist 
of a fungus and an alga living together for their mutual benefit. They are mostly 
greyish in colour but sometimes orange, sometimes black. They occur on rocks, or 
the bark of trees, or sometimes on the surface of the ground and exhibit three leading 
h)rms— the crustaccous, the foliose or leafy, and the fruticose or shrub-like. 

The most cliaractcristie featui’e of fungi is the absence of the green colouring 
matter (chlorophyll) so chai’acteristic of most groups of jdants. In conse- 
quence they are not truly self-supporting but must derive their food materials from 
the decaying remains of other plants or animals, in which case they are known as 
saprophytes, or else they attach themselves to the bodies of other plants (rarely 
animals) as parasites, the plant attacked being known as the host. There are 
three main giajups of fungi, namely, Phycomyceies, Asconiycetes (including such forms 
as blue mould and morels), and Basidiomycetes (including mushrooms, polypores, 
puffballs, etc.). Under the last group are usually included the rusts (Uredineae ), 
while the Pyrenomycetes are a sub-gi'oup of Ascomyeetes. Two other groups of 
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plaxits are soinetiines classified under fungi, namely, bacteria wliicb contain the 
smallest living organisms and slime fungi (Myxoniycetes) which are sometimes con- 
sidered as belonging to the animal kingdom. 

The algse, almost without exception, occur in water, some being confined to 
fresh water, others occurring only in the sea. They vary greatly in size, some, such 
as diatoms and desmids, being one-celled microscopic bodias, while others are several 
yards in length. Chlorophyll is usually present but in many the green colour is 
masked by some other pigment. The colour-groups usually recognized are the 
blue-green (Cyanophyceae), green (Chhrophyceae), brown (Phaeophyceae), and red 
(Rhodophyceae ). The Diatomaceae, which are sometimes classified among algse, are 
of a golden colour, have a flinty covering composed of silica and are found, some in 
fresh, others in salt water. Both the blue-green and the green algas have likewise 
species characteristic of each medium. But the Desmidiaceae and allied species as 
well as the Stoneworts (Characeae) occur exclusively in fresh water. Both the 
Phaeophyceae and the Rhodophyceae occur exclusively in the sea, with the exception 
of 3 genera in the latter group. 

Section 1. — Phanerogams. 

In the 11th edition of Engler and Diels’ “Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien”,!® 
there are described 314 families of flowering plants (angiosperms). On the same 
basis of classification, besides 3 families of gyunnospeims, there are 124 families 
of indigenous angiosperms in Canada, but some of these, such as Dioscoreaceae, 
Acanthaceae, Bignoniaceae, and Aldastomataceae, whose chief centres of distribution 
are in much warmer climates, are represented in this country by a single species 
only. 

There are in Canada about 700 genera of iTidigenous |)hanerogams of which 10 
belong to the group of gymnosperms, and 690 to the angiosperms of which 142 
genera are monocotyledons and 548 dicotyledons. It is more difficult to reckon up 
the number of species owing to the divergence of opinion on the definition of this 
term. If, however, we employ the term ‘species’ in the wider Linnaean sense, 
there are about 35 species of gymno.sperms and 4,112 species of angiosperms. 
About one-fourth of the latter are monocotyledons and the remainder dicotyledons. 
In the dicotyledonous group, about 346 species are shrubs or trees. 

The largest family, as might be exi^ected, is Compositae with 630 species, while 
Cyperaceae and Gramineae come next each with 352 species. Next in point of 
numbers come Rosnceae with 283 species, Leguminosae with 189 species, Crucifeme 
with 152 species, and Scropfmlariaceae with 151 species. 

The largest genus in the Canadian flora is Carex with 285 species followed by 
Salix with 96 species. Seven other genera contain over 50 species. These, in order 
of numerical importance, are Aster, Poteniilla, Saxifraga, Ranunculus, Solidago, Poa, 
and Polygonum. There are 7 genera with 40 to 50 species each, and 26 genera with 
20 to 40 species each. An estimate of the number of species in each genus will be 
found in the author’s “Guide to the Genera”.'® 

In the study of phanerogams, under the diverse conditions of plant life existing 
in a country so extensive as Canada, it is convenient and necessary to divide the 
country into various regions or zones,, each of which, because of circumstances of 
climate, latitude or topography, tends to exhibit a flora characteristic of that region 
and differing in important aspects from that of other regions. 
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Floral Regions. — Considerable difference of opinion exists among botanists 
on the siibiect of the division of Canada and the United States into natural vegeta- 
tional areas. Only four of the proposed schemes wll be considered here. 

So far as it applies to Canada, the scheme proposed by Merriam®*’ consists of 
six zones, three of which, namely, Arctic, Hudsonian, and Canadian, are trans- 
continental. Next in order from north to south come the Transition Zone includ- 
ing the true prairie and then the Alleghanian Zone comprising part of southern 
Manitoba, part of southern Ontario, and parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
bordering on the bay of Fundy. The sixth zone, the Carolinian, includes the 
region in southern Ontario south of a line drawm from Hamilton to Sarnia. 

Basing his subdivisions on the distribution of trees, Sargent^^ recognizes only 
three areas in Canada south of the Arctic Region. The North Eastern section in- 
cludes the area east of a line from Wood mountain in Saskatchewan to the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river. The Rocky Mountains section includes a broad belt on 
each side of this chain, while the North Western section comprises the Selkirk 
mountains and the western half of British Columbia and Yukon. 

Harshberger®’^ recognizes seven phytogeographie areas in Canada, These are: 
(1) Arctic Zone; (2) Subarctic or Northern Coniferous Forest Zone; (3) St. Law- 
rence-Great Lake Region, which extends as far west as lake Winnipeg; (4) Prairie 
Region; (5) Rocky Mountain Region, extending to the northern boundary of 
British Columbia; (6) Sitkan Region, comprising the northwestern coastal temperate 
zone extending from Cook inlet to the jSft 3 ''-first parallel and including the northern 
part of Vancouver island; (7) Columbian Region, extending in Canada from about 
the bend of the Fraser river to the International Boundaiy. Most of the above 
regions are subdivided further into smaller areas. 

Macoun and Malte*® in tlieh review of the flora of Canada divide the country 
into the following eleven vegetational areas; Arctic Zone; Subarctic Forest Zone; 
Hardwood Forest Zone; Carolinian Zone; Prairie (with three subdivisions); Rocky 
Mountain Foothills; Rocky Mountains Proper; Selkirk Range; Coast Range ; 
Vancouver Island; and Dry Belts of British Columbia. In this scheme the Sub- 
arctic Forest Zone included the Hudsonian and part of the Canadian Zone of 
Merriam, while the Prairie was approximately the same as Merriam’s Transition 
Zone, 

In the present delimitation of the boundaries of the floral regions, which is 
almost the same as that previously proposed by the present author,*“ Canada has 
been divided into six regions: Arctic; Transcontinental; Eastern; Interlacustrine or 
Carolinian; Prairie; and Western. Several of these, particularly the Western, can 
be divided into smaller areas each with a distinctive flora. The boundaries of these 
six regions are shown on the accompanying map. As there is a certain amount of 
overlapping of the floras of any two regions where they meet, the above boundaries 
are not to be interpreted too rigidly. Characteristic features of each of the floral 
regions are given under the respective centre headings below. The distribution of 
seed-bearing plants in Canada is discussed in sonae detail under these six regions; 
for each, a brief outline is given of characteristic factors of climate or physiography 
which are likely to exercise a controUiug infl.uence upon the plant life within that 
region. 
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Arctic Region. 

This is regarded by general consent as including the treeless region along the 
northern mainland of Canada usually know as the '‘Arctic Prairies”, together with 
the numerous islands forming the archipelago still farther north. One of the most 
outstanding climatic features of this region is the shortness of the season in snmmer 
during which the temperature is sufficiently high for the activity of plant life. But, 
although the mean temperature of the summer months remains comparatively low, 
a compensating factor is the prolonged period of daylight. North of the Arctic 
Circle there are a considerable number of days during which tlie sun never goes 
below the horizon. Even at Fort Rae in latitude 02° 40' the average daily duratifm 
of daylight is 19 -S hours in June and 18-9 hours during Jvily. 

Another feature of this region, important in its bearing on plant life, is the fact 
that the lower layers of the soil remain permanently frozen and only a few feet on 
the surface thaw out in summer. Thus, as an example, along tlie northern edge of 
the Transcontinental Region, according to figures quoted by Koeppe," at lArt 
McPherson near the mouth of the Mackenzie river the frost penetrates to a dpjhJi 
of 62 feet and the ground on the surface thaws to a depth of only 3-5 feet, while at 
York Factory near the mouth of the Nelson river on Hudson bay the ground freezes 
to a depth of 19-8 feet and thaws out to a depth of 2-3 feet. 

As an indication of the climatic conditions of temperature and precipitation 
likely to govern plant life in the Arctic Region, meteorological data are given below 
for three representative places. Unfortunately data on sunlight are not available. 
The records summarized here cover only 3 years in the cases of Coppermine and 
Pangnirtung and 5 years at Chesterfield. 


METEOROLOGIC.VL RECORDS IN THE .\RCT1C REGION. 


Place, . 

Absolute 

Minimum 

Range. 

Mean Temperature. 

Average 

Rain, 

June to Sept. 

January. 

July. 


°P. 

°F. 

°F. 

in. 

Coppermine 

-54 to -42 

-23-4 

52-0 

3 -.SO 

Chesterfield 

-60 to -47 

-26-6 

48-0 

6 -96 

Pangnirtung 

-46 to -38 

1 

-17-S 

46-5 

6 '33 


For a much fuller discussion of the climate of this region, reference should be 
made to Koeppe’s work” already mentioned. 

The vegetative characters of the Arctic Zone have been frequently describeih'''*^'* 
but nowhere better than by Porsild,^ who writes as follows: — 

Among the herbs of the Arctic Zone there are iio climbing plants, none that arc 
poisoixnis, nor any that arc protected by spines or thorns. Very few arc annuals ;md 
a.s a general rule Arctic plants of all species depend only to a limited extent for their 
propagation upon seed, protecting themselves against unfavomable seasons by various 
means of vegetative reproduction. One of these means is wintering buds wiiich are 
not buried in the soil, but are situated close to the surface and are w'ell protected by 
withered leaves. Most of the herbs are caespitose with numerous le.afy shoots, forming 
dense cushions or rosette.s. In most species a profuse branching is the rule. 

To this description might be added the viviparous condition tvhere a small 
vegetative bulb-like growth takes the place of a flower, a.s in Polygonum vivi-parum. 
An example of the annual type of plant is furnished by Gentiana arctophiki. 
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Woody plants are exemplified by dwarf shrubs of various kinds whose low 
stature is doubtless due mainly to harsh climatic conditions, such as cold soil, strong 
winds, etc. Some of these, such as Diapensia lapponica, exhibit the cushion-like 
type of growth found in herbs; others, such as Envpetrum. nigrum, have a trailing 
habit of growt.h. In Loiseleiiria procumbens the leaves have a leathery texture, 
while in Salix glauca the leaves are covered by a waxy deposit to diminish trans- 
piration. 

The families best represented as regards number of species are Gramineae, 
Cyperuceae, Compositae, Cruciferae, Carynphyllacme, Saxijragaceae, and Rammcu- 
laceae. 

There are 5 genera, namely, Bartsia, Chrysanthemum, Eutrema, Lagolis, and 
Parrya, which do not appear to be repi’esented in Canada outside the Arctic Region. 

Many species of Arctic plants occur also on the summits of mountains farther 
south where the climatic conditions are somewhat similar, but so far as is known 
at present there are about 120 species not found south of the Canadian Arctic Zone. 

In spite of the comparative inaccessibility of the greater part of the Arctic 
Region, that territory has received a good deal of attention from botanical investi- 
gators. The most complete account of the flora is to be found in the work of 
Simmons^^ who records 8 species of ferns and their allies, 59 species of monocoty- 
ledons, and 137 species of dicotyledons. The report of Macoun and Holm^® on. the 
results of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, includes 230 species of vascular 
plants, while a recent report by Grontved,-'^ dealing with the 5th Thule Expedition, 
enumerates 0 species of ferns and their allies, 2 conifers, 47 monocotyledons, and 139 
dicotyledons, together with 12 hybrids. Polunin-^ records 391 species from Akpatok 
island, of which 129 were vascular plants and the remainder variox,is groups of 
cryptogams. Other important contributions to the flora of this region are those of 
Holm^® and Johansen. ““ 


Transcontinental Region. 

This region occupies, to a large extent, a transitional position between the 
Arctic Region to the north and the Eastern Region to the south, not only in regard 
to climate but also in its vegetation. As the name implies, it stretches across the 
continent from the gulf of St. Lawrence to Yukon and through Alaska to the 
Pacific ocean. It includes the whole of the Pludsonian and the western part of 
the Canadian Zone in Merriam’s classification. No land elevations in the eastern 
part reach, an altitude liltely to alter the characteristic plant life, but in the far 
northwest and Yukon there are mountainous areas reaching to high altitudes. 
East of this mountainous part, the region is characterized by a generally flat 
topography with innumerable lakes ranging in size from mere ponds up to Great 
Bear lake wdth an area of 11,660 square miles. Bogs and muskegs are also very 
common. The altitude of the mountains and the areas and elevations of the chief 
lakes will be found in Chapter I at pp. 8 and 9, and 12 and 13 respectively. 

Some idea of the variations in the climate of different parts of this region may 
be obtained from the figures in the following statement, derived from records 
covering the years 1909 to 1937, inclusive. It should be noted that the places of 
record are on the sea coast or along river courses and therefore are not representative 
of higher altitudes occurring especially in the northwestern part of the region. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE TRANSCONTINENTAL REGION. 


Place. 

Absolute 

Minimum 

- Mean 
Temperature. 

Average 
Rain, 
June to 
Sept. 

Average 
Sunshine, 
May to 
October. 


Range. 

January. 

July, 1 


"F. 

“F. 

"F. 

in. 

hr. 

Harrington Harbour, P.Q 

-37 to -14 

8-0 

63-2 

8-99 

1 

Fort George, P.Q 

-52 to -S7 

-11-9 

54-4 

9-81 

7-92 

\ 

Churchill, Man 

-49 to -42 

-18-9 

52-9 

S-88 

1,288-0 

The Pas, Man 

-54 to -23 

- 7-3 

64-3 

8-43 

Fort Vermilion, Alta 

-78 to -27 

-14-5 

60-0 

7-17 

1,417-4 

Fort Good Hope, N.W.T 

-G9 to -46 

-22-9 

69-5 

5-97 


Dawson, Yukon 

-66 to -36 

-21-0 

59-3 

3*57 



> Data not available. 


The outstanding feature of this region is the belt of forest, mainly coniferons, 
which extends throughout except for the high altitudes in Yukon. Character- 
istic species are the Write Spruce (Picea glauca), Black Spruce (Picea mariana), 
Tamarack (Larix laridna), Balsam Fir (AUes lalsamea), Jack Pine (Finns hanhs- 
iana), Aspen fPopufus trenmloides), Balsam Poplar (Populus bahmnifsra}, and 
White Birch (Betula papyrifera). 

Some of the most characteristic shrubs are Junipers (Juniperus mmrmmis and 
horizonialis), Scrub Bhch (Betula glandulosa), Buffalo Berry (Shepherdia cana- 
denm), Swamp Red Currant (Rihes iride), Northern Goosseberry (Rihes oxyacan- 
thoides), Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla jruiicosa), Bearberry (Arctostapkylos Uva- 
ursiJt Wild Rosemary (Andromeda Polifolia,), Leather-leaf (Chamaedaphne 
calyculata)t Labrador Tea fLedtmfirroenlandicumj, Swamp Laurel (KalmiapoliJoUa), 
Creeping Snowberry (Chiogenes hispidula), Rock Cranberry (Vaccinimn Vitis-idaea). 

Herbaceous species characteristic of the area are Marsh Arrow-grass (Triglo- 
chin palmiris), Tall Cotton-grass (Eriophorum angnstifoUim), Tufted Hair-grass 
(Deschampsia caespitosa), Holy Grass (Hierochlo'e odoraia), Floating Pondweed 
(Potanwgeton natans), Twisted-stalk (Streptopus amplexifoUus ), Coral Root (Coral- 
lorrhisa trifida), Rattle-snake Plantain (Permnium ophioides), Gold Thread (Coptis 
trifolia), Northern Stitehwort (Slellaria borealis), lOdney-leaved Violet (Violet 
renifolia), Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia pahistris), Bunch-berry (Cornus cana- 
densis), Balced-apple Berry (Rubus Charnaenionis), One-flowered Wintergreen 
(Moneses uniflora), Cow-wheat (Mela7npyrum linewe), Twin-flower (Linnaea 
amerixana). 

Apparently only one species is confined to this region, namely, the Small White 
Wateiiily (Nymqdiaea ictragona ). 

Extensive lists of the flora of this region have been published by various in- 
vestigators but, as much of the interior is inaccessible by ordinary means of con- 
veyance, only certain areas along the coast have been studied intensively in the 
eastern part. The list issued by St. John®i for the north shore of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence included 31 species of ferns and allied plants, 7 species of conifers, 146 
native and 7 introduced species of monocotyledons, 240 native and 31 introduced 
species of dicotyledons. A later list by Lewis,*® covering a somewhat similar area, 
contained the names of 567 vascular plants. In connection with the southern and 
eastern borders of James bay, a list of plants collected by Potter® contained 16 
species of ferns and allied groups, 8 species of conifers, 94 species of monocotyledons 
and 200 species of dicotyledons. Introduced plants were included in the above totals. 
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In the west, Raup’s investigations®* covered an area somewhat transitional 
between the Transcontinental, Prairie, and Western Floral Regions. As the result 
of an extensive survey he mentions the occurrence of 38 species of ferns and allied 
groups and 716 species of seed-plants. Considerable areas of saline soil occur in 
the region traversed in which 14 species characteristic of such habitats were noted. 
Among these were Triglochin marithna, DisticMis spicata, Chenopodium rubruni) 
Salicornia europaea, Suaeda depressa, Spergularia salina, Ranunculus cymhalaria, 
and Plantago eriopoda, all of which are characteristic plants of the sea coast. 

Eastern Region. 

This region, which corresponds in most particulars to the Hardwood Forest 
Zone of Macoun and Malte,®® contains a large variety of soil-types. While prac- 
tically all the higher altitudes are covered by forests up to their summits, except 
where they have been destroyed as the result of fire or lumbering operations, there 
are two well-marked treeless areas where the vegetation consists of scrub-heath. 
One of these areas constitutes the "barrens" of northern Cape Breton island, while 
the other consists of a small plateau 4 miles long by 2 miles broad on the summit 
of mount Albert in the Gaspe peninsula. At no other places within the region 
does altitude appear to exercise a controlling influence upon the flora. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE EASTERN REGION. 



While most of the plants in this area extend southward tluough the district 
bordering on the Great Lakes into the United States, very few species have a west- 
ward extension beyond lake Winnipeg into the Prairie Region. If, for the present, 
the Eastern and Interlacustrine Regions be considered together, there are 14 fam- 
ilies, with 1 or 2 genera in each, which do not occur elsewhere in Canada. These, 
with theii’ respective genera, are as follows: Eriocaulaceae — Eriocaulon; Ponte- 
deriaceae—Heter anthem, Pontederia; Xyridaceae — Xyns; Amnthaceae — Dianthera; 
Thymelaeaceae — Dirca; Hainamelidaceae — Hamamelis; lUcaceae — Ilex, Nemopan- 
thus; Juglandaceae — Carya,Juglans; Menispermaceae — Menispermum; Phrymaceae — ■ 
Phryrm; Podostemonaceae — Podostemon; Rutaceae — Xanthoxylum; Staphyleaceae — 
Staphylea; Tiliaceae — Tilia. 

In addition to the above 17 genera, there are 59 others confined to the eastern 
half of the Dominion. A list of these will be found in the present author’s “Sur- 
vey".“ 
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While, the majority of the trees iu this area are deciduous in nature, there are 
also a considerable numbor of evergreen species, the most charaeteristic of which 
are White Pine (Pinus Strohus), Red Pine (Pinus resinnm), Hemlock (Tsuga 
canadmsis ), and White Cedar (Thuja occidentalis). 

Some of the more important deciduous trees are Yellow Birch (Behda lutca). 
Burr Oak (Quercus macrocdrfa), Red Oak (Quercus ruhra), Beech (Fcujus grandi- 
folia), White Elm (IJhnus americana), Sugar Maple (Acer saccharwm), Red Maple 
(Acer ruhrum), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Black Ash (Fraxinus ■nigra), 
Black Cherry (Primus serotina). 

Among the numerous shrubs found in this region, mention may be made of 
Ground Hemlock (Taxus canadensis). White Virgin’s Bower (Clematis mrginiana), 
Purple Flowering Raspberry (Ruhus odoratus ), Woolly Steeple-bush (S'piraea tornen- 
iosa j, Staghorn Sumac (Rhus hirta), Prickly-fruited Gooseberry (Ribes cynoshati), 
Blue-berried Grape (Vitis vulpina), Smooth-leaved Honeysuckle (Loniccra dioica), 
Withe-rod ( Viburnum cassinoides ), and various others. 

Herbaceous species are very numerous. Among those typical of the forest floor 
are Yellow Clintonia (Clintonia borealis), Yellow Adder’s Tongue (Erythronium 
americanum), White Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum), Hairy Solomon’s Seal (Poly- 
gonatuni biflonmi), Red Baneberry (Actaea rubra), Liver-leaf (Anemone hepaiica), 
Squirrel Corn (DiceMra canadensis ), Two-leaved Mitrewort (Milella diphylla), 
Coolwort (Tiarella cordifolia), Hairy Sweet Cicely (OsrnorrMza ClayUnii), Enchant- 
er’s Nightshade (Circaea luMiana), Wild Sarsaparilla (AraMa nudicattlis), Round- 
leaved American Wintergreen (Pyrola americana), Blue Wood Aster (Aster cordi- 
folius ), Broad-leaved Golden Rod (Solidago fiexicaulis j> Tall Rattlesnake-root 
(PrenanlJm trifoUiilala), and many others. 

Cliaracteristic of swampy open ground are a number of .species with showy flowers 
such as Purple Fringed Orchid (Habenaria psycodes). Drooping Ladies’ Tresses 
(Spiranthes cernua). Closed Gentian (Gentiana Andreiosii), Turtle Head (Chelone 
glabra), Square-stemmed Aster (Aster pimiceus), Golden Ragwort (Senecio aureus). 

Macoun and Malte,^-^ after noting the succession of spring, summer, and 
autumn flowers in this region, call special attention to the lavish display of colouring 
iu the forest at the end of the growing season in the following passage: — 

Verj' characteristic of the zone is the autumnal colouring of the leaves of trees, 
shrubs, and hei’boceons plants. This autumnal colouring Iast.s a comparatively long 
time, from about the first week in September to the second week in Getobor, dependent 
on the dryness of the season. During that period the mo.st splendid (li.splay of col- 
ours is exhibited, especially iu the open mixed woods where underbrush is well devel- 
opeii. Every .shade of yellow, golden bronze, red and scarlet is mixed in a gorgeous 
symphony of colours generally most marvellously modulated by tlie .sombre deep dark 
or bluish green of the conifers, which are dotted among the deciduous trees. No sucli 
w('alth of colour is ever met with in any other country. 

A feature of coiisidu’uble interest, as has been pointed out by Fernald,^''> is 
the prf'sence in Nova Scotia, doubtless due to the milder winter climate, of a number 
of plants charactcri.stic of the Coastal Plain Region of the United States. Among 
these may be mentioned Lophiola americana, Lilaeopsis lineala, Sahbatia Kennedyana, 
Gerardia maritima, Viricularia suhulata. 

Specially characteristic of the Eastern Region are certain plants which, as 
pointed out by Fornald,®' show a remarkable discontinuity in their distribution. 
In this connection he writes: “The splendid sunflower-lilce Neneem Pseudo-Armea 
Less, abounds on the .shores of Bering sea, thence southwestward to .Japan and North- 
ern Korea and southeastward to Vancouver island. Otherwise it is knovm only as a 
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sea-strand plant centring on the gulf of St. Lawrence but with outlying stations 
northward beyond Hamilton inlet and very rarely southward to Grand Manan 
island at the entrance of the bay of Fundy; and it has a well-marked variety en- 
demic to the Mingan islands”. Elsewdrere^ he states that “these areas which have 
been free from vigorously eroding continental ice-sheets since the opening of the 
long interglacial epoch (preceding the last continental advance) are at once dis- 
tinguished by the presence of hundreds of species which in eastern America are 
known nowhere else — -and which are interpreted as relics of the flora which was 
widespread across the boreal regions during the long interglacial epoch but which 
was recently exterminated from the intermediate areas by the advance of the Wis- 
consin ice-sheet. Such isolations in the regions uninvaded by the latest continental 
ice are indicated by Polystichum 7mhrioides, Senecio resedifolius, Lesquerella arcticxi, 
Erigeron compositus and Crepis nana; and restriction to unglaciated arctic America 
by Oxylropis arctobia. With these plants, chiefly of western America, now isolated 
on the unglaciated areas about the gulf of St. Lawrence or in northern Labrador, 
there are many endemics (more than 100 known in this, as yet, scarcely explored 
area) which are closely related to species of remote geographic range, rather than 
to species of the adjacent continental region. Such endemics are well illustrated 
by Salix cakicola, eastern representat-ive of the northwestern S. Richardsonii" , 

One of the principal areas to escape glaciation in this region is the Gaspe penin- 
sula. Here, as pointed out by Marie-Victorm,^® are a number of relics which also ' 
are found in the western cordilleran region, such as Dantiumia intermedia, Di'yas 
Drurnmondii, Erigeron hysso-pifolim, etc. Others are endemias with cordilleran 
affinity, such as Aslragnlus gaspensis, Oentiana gaspensis, Astfx gaspe-nsis, etc. 

Among the more important publications dealing with the flora of the Eastern 
Region mention may be made of those of Tandsay®® and Nichols'® for Nova Scotia 
of which the latter dealt mainly with an ecological survey but also included the 
names of many vascular plants and mosses. The list of Hurst'“ included 595 species 
and varieties for Prince Edward Island, but additions made since bring the total of 
native and introduced plants up to 641. The flora of Nerv Brunswick has been 
investigated by Fowler®^ who gives the detailed distribution of 985 species of vas- 
cular plants in that province. The comprehensive work of Maric-Victorin® on the 
flora of Quebec deals mainly with the southern paid of that province as far north 
as lake St. John and the Saguenay river and east of the gulf of St. Lawrence with 
the exception of the Gaspe xreninsiila. Altogether, 1,917 species are described or 
mentioned. Of the various papers dealing with the province of Ontario, one of 
the most impf)rtant is that of Fcniald'® relating partly to the flora of the Bruce 
y)eninsula, 

Iiiteiiacustrine or Carolinian Region. 

This is the smallest of all the floral regions into whi(;h the country has been 
divided, l3ut nevertheless it has some quite unique features when viewed from a 
botanical standijoint. Owing to its proximity to the Great Lakes, this region has 
a shorter and milder winter than the country farther north, in this respect resem- 
bling the southern jrart of Nova Scotia. 

There are 11 families found in this region which do not occur elsewhere in 
Canada. These, with the genera contained in them, are as follows: Dioscoreaccae— 
Dioscorea; Saururaceae — Savrurus; Mm'oceae — Alorus; Ationaceae — Asiinina; Mag- 
noliaceae — lAriodendron, M agnoUa; Phytolacmceae — Phytolacca: Lauraceae — Ben- 
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zoin, Sassafras^ Platanaceae—Phianns; Cassiaceae — Cercis, Oleditschia, Gymno- 
dadms; Melastomaiaceae — Rheacia; Bignoniaceae — Tecoma. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE INTERLAGUSTRINE REGION. 


Place. 

Absolute 

Minimum 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Average 
Rain, 
June to 
Sept. 

Average 
Sunshine , 
May to 
October. 


Range. 

January. 

July. 


°F. 

“F. 

°F. 

in. 

hr. 

Vinelfind^ 

-14 to 11 

24-0 

70-0 

11-67 

1,402-4 

rJriiTissliy 

-21 to 10 

21-2 

69-0 

10-78 



-26 to 2 

20-5 

67-8 

11-90 

1,294-0 

London 

-27 to 5 

22-4 

69-2 

11-83 

HflTPAW. . . . 

-20 to 9 

25-0 

72-0 

9-45 

1,370-5 



> Vineland is 323 feet, while Woodstock is 980 feet above sea-level. ® Data not available. 


In addition to the 15 genera mentioned above, there are 32 others peculiar to 
this region. A list of these will be found in the present author’s “Survey”.^® There 
are 262 species in this area which are not indigenous to any other part of Canada. 

Some of the trees confined to this region are Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), 
Mockernut Hickory (Carya alba), Pignut Hickory (Carya glabra), Black Oak 
(Quercris velutina), Scarlet Oak (Quercus cocdnea) and 5 other species of Oak, Blue 
Ash (Fraxinus gmdrangulata). 

Among the shrubs are Bristly Gi-eenbrier (Smilax Uspida), Poison Sumac 
(Rhus Vernix), Pink-flowered Crab-apple (Pyms glaucescens ), Woolly-leaved Grape 
(Vitis aestivalis), Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), and Deerberry (Vaccinium 
starrdneum ). 

Some of the numerous herbs are White Adder’s Tongue (Erythronimn alUdun ), 
Yellow Fringed Orchid (Ilabenaria ciliaris ), Flowering Spurge (Euphorbia corollata ), 
Perennial Lupin (Lupinus perennis), Smooth-fruited Prickly Pear (Opuntia humi- 
fusa), Butterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa), Broad-leaved Water-leaf (Hydrophyllum 
canadense), Wild Bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), Dense Button-snakeroot (Liatrh 
spicata), Tall Ironweed (Vemonia altissima ). 

Among the more important publications dealing with the flora of this region 
are those of Dodge for Lambton county^^ and Point Pelee.'*® The latter work con- 
tains the names of 865 species of vascular plants. Included in the district investi- 
gated was Polee island, the most southerly part of the Dominion of Canada. On 
Peleo island, Dodge found 408 species, but he thinks "there should be found on this 
island about 650 or 700 species growing without cultivation”, wdiich shows "clearly 
that there is still work for a local botanist”. 

In Zenkert’s work,^° 1,702 species and varieties are mentioned, many of which 
occur on the Canadian side of the International Boundary. 

Prairie Region. 

The ground in this region rises gradually from about 750 feet in the Red River 
valley to about 4,500 feet above sea-level in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. 
The soil is usually deep and so the vegetation is better enabled to withstand drought 
by withdrawing moisture from the lower layers through the deeply penetrating 
roots. 
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The characteristie climatic features are wide variations in temperature, low 
annual precipitation, strong rvinds, and a high percentage of sunshine. The figures 
for some stations on the prairie are given belorv. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE PRAIRIE REGION. 


Place. 

Absolute 

Minimum 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Average 
Rain, 
June to 
Sept. 

Average 
Sunshine, 
May to 
October. 


Range. 

January. 

July. 


“P. 

‘F. 

“F, 

in. 

1 hr. 

Winnipeg, Man 

Brandon, Man 

-45 to -21 

-2-6 

6S-7 

10-76 

1,373-0 

-.51 to -26 

-2-6 

64-6 

9-57 

1,278-0 

Indian Head, &ask 

-50 to -20 

-1-0 

63-5 

9-87 

1,228-0 

Saskatoon, Sask 

-55 to -18 

-2-7 

62-8 

S-63 


Rostbcrn, feask 

-59 to -19 

-4-2 

62-5 

8-29 

1,398-3 

Swift Current, Sask 

-54 to —12 

6-9 

65-7 

8-4S 

1.487-2 

Lethbridge, Alta 

-45 to 4 

15-0 

65-0 

7-93 

1,542-0 

Edmonton, Alta 

-52 to -10 

6-2 

61-4 

10-08 

1,349-8 

Beaverlodge, Alta 

—56 to — 3 

0-6 

67-0 

7-34 

1,360-6 


> Data not available. 


While the typical prairie is treeless — except along the river valleys— there is a 
transitional belt of mixed prairie and woodland along the eastern and northern 
sides. In marked contrast to the Eastern and Interlacustrine Regions there is no 
family of plants confined in Canada to the Prairie Ilegion. The number of genera 
which occur only on the prairie is also much reduccsd, amounting to 15 altogether. 
There are, however, about 267 species characteristic of the prairie and not occurring 
elsewhere, about half of which are included under the three families of composites, 
leguminous plants, and grasses. 

A characteristic feature of certain parts of the Prairie Region is the presence 
of lakes with no outlet, around the margin of vdiich the soil is saline or alkaline. 
In such localities plants occur which elsewhere are found on the sea coast, such as 
Spike Grass (Distichlis spicata), Sea Crowfoot (Ranunculus Cymhalaria ), Sea Milk- 
wort ( Glaux mariiirna ), and others. 

On the dry prairie a marked feature of the vegetation is the abundance of 
xerophytes, that is, plants with adaptations calculated to counteract the loss of 
water from the plant by evaporation. As examples, the following species, which 
are confined in their distribution to the Prairie Region, may be mentioned. Among 
shrubby types, the Winter Fat (Eurotia lanata) has a dense covering of hairs, while 
the Thorny Buffalo Berry (Shxpherdia argeniea) has scales on the leaves. Of the 
herbaceous types, the Hoary Sage-brush (Arteniisi-a aina) is covered with hairs; 
the Beard-tongue (Pentstemon nitidus) is glaucous; the Purple Skeleton-weed 
(Lygodesmia jimcea) has the leaves much reduced in size; while in the Purple 
Cactus ( Mammillaria vivipara ) the stem is fleshy and leaves are absent altogether. 
As mentioned above, some of the prairie plants are deep-rooting and are thus 
enabled to withstand a period of drought. 

The 15 genera which are confined to the Prairie Region are as follows: the 
family Gramineae includes Buchhe, Munroa, and Schedonnardus; the family Legu- 
minosae includes Amorpha, Petalostemon, and Thermopsis; the family Compositae 
includes Actinea, Guiierrezia, Hymenopappm, and Thelesperrm; while the other 
genera are EuwUa, Paronychia, Mammillaria, Musineon, and Heliotropium. 
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Of the trees occurring in the Prairie Region, the Lance-leaved Cottonwood 
(Populm acuminata) and Narrow-leaved Cottonwood (Populus angustifolia) do 
not occur naturally outside that area. The Manitoba Maple (Acer Negundo), 
wliile characteristic of the prairie, ranges for some distance beyond the Lake of the 
Woods into the Eastern Region. Some characteristic eastern species such as Uhmis 
amcricana and Quercus macrocarpa extend for a considerable distance into the 
prairie, while a typical western species, the Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contoria) is 
found on the western part of the Cj'press hills, in Alberta, 

The ahseiiee of trees on the true prairie has been the subject of various ex- 
planations. One of these is the prevalence of grass fires during summer which 
would tend to destroy all woody types of vegetation. Another possible cause is 
a period of drought which would tend to prevent the successful establishment of 
seedling trees. A third and much more probable cause was the former prevalence 
of large herds of buffalo. Only herbaceous types of vegetation could be expected 
to .survive .successfully the constant cropping of grazing animals. 

There are about 16 species of shrubs confined to the Prairie Region, some of 
which have already been mentioned. Among the others are Buffalo Currant (Ribes 
aureum), Prairie Cherry (PrunuJi Vesseyi), and Skunk-bush (Rims trilobata). 

Of the numerous herbs whose distribution is limited to the prairie, only a few 
can be mentioned here. Some of these are Grama Grass (Bouidoiia oligostachya ), 
Prairie Violet (Viola pedatifida), Big-.seed Dock (Rmnex. mmsrisj. Prairie Turnip 
(Psoralea escuhnta), Scarlet Gaura (Gaura coccinea), Prairie Lily (Mentzelia de- 
capdala), Oval-leaved Milkweed (Aschpias ovalifolia), Western Ragweed (Am~ 
hrosia psihstachya ). 

Macoun and Malte® divide this region into three subdivisions or prairie steppes 
with their characteristic floral elements, the more importa:it species in each sub- 
division being indicated. 

A more detailed account of the distribution of plants in Manitoba will be found 
in the Check List of .Tackson, Higham, and Groh'^ in which 42 species of ferns and 
allied plants, 12 species of conifers, 274 species of monocotyledons and 702 species 
of dicotyledons are recorded. 

For Saskatchewan, Fraser and Russell® have indicated the distribution of 38 
species of ferns and their allies, 9 species of conifers, 335 species of monocotyledons 
and 1,013 species of dicotyledons. Included in the list are 11 species partial to 
saline soil and also found on the sea coast which would indicate that much of 
the prairie was in comparatively recent times under the sea and that the coast-line 
was formerly far removed from its present limits. 

No separate list appears to have been made of the species occurring in Alberta 
but the papers of Lewis, Doweling, and Moss,®-®-^* although mainly ecological in 
nature, include the names of many species not only of vascular plants but also of 
some mosses and lichens as well as fresh-water aigse. 

Western Region. 

This region, extending from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast, presents 
a greater diversity of topography and climate than any of the other regions. The 
topography is deseril^cd in some detail at pp. 6 to 8. There are numerous moun- 
tain ranges, on many of the higher altitudes of which glaciers and perpetual snow 
are present, while between the mountains are deep trenches or river valleys where 
the climate is moderate. On the western side of the Coast range rainfall is very 



Eastern Region. — Upper left: Typical deciduous trees and summer herbage 
1 along Tay canal, Lanark County, Ont.; Centre: Maples — Autumn foliage in young 

I maple forest, Gatineau district, Qae.; Upper righi: Staghorn Sumac, near Ottawa, 

* i Ont.; Lower left: Maiden-hair Fern, White Tritium and Wild Ginger, typical wood- 

f land plants of Eastern Region; Loiver right: White Water Lilies, typical in lakes 

and streams of the Eastern Region. Interlacustrine or Carolinian Region.— 
Upper le/t: Sprig of Flowering Dogwood, conspicuous shrub of the Carolinian 
Region; Middle left: Leaves and flower of Tulip tree, native of Carolinian; 
Lower left: Smooth-fruited Prickly Pear, found in dry sandy locations along lake 
Erie; Centre; Black Walnut in open location, common in original Caroliniani 
forest; Upper right: Flowers of American Lotus, ranging into Canadian Caro- 
i linian around Pelee island; Lower right: Showy Lady's Slipper, conspicuous 

orchid ranging from the Carolinian through most of the Eastern Region. 

I Courte^sy, National Museum of Canada and Dominion Forest Service, 

' 1 Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 







Western Region . — Upper Lett: Douglas Fir, Western Cedar and Western 
Hemlock, near Seabird lake, B.C.; Upper right: Willow-grown banks and pond 
lilies at Meadow lake, about 4,000 ft. elevation in the Selkirk range; Middle right: 
Typical flora with background of Engelmann spruce in alpine meadow, about 
4,500 ft. elevation, Lihumption Park, B,C.; Middle left: Salal shrubbery in flower, 
Graham island, B.C.; Lower right: Typical forest vegetation. Skunk Cabbage in 
foreground, lichen festoons on trees, Graham island, B.C.; Foot of layout: Grease- 
wood, Osoyoos lake, Dry Belt of ^.C.; Inset: Lewisia in bloom, Vasseux lake. 
Dry Belt of B.C. 

Courtesy, National Museum of Canada, Dominion Forest Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources. Ottawa, and Mr. P. Lyford, Vancouver, B.C. 
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abundant, "niiile to the east of that range is situated the Dry Belt extending from 
Okanagan to iacla lakes. The Interior Wet Belt, another zone of abundant pre- 
cipitation, occurs along the western slope of the Selkirk mountains, while there is 
also a smaller dry belt in the vicinity of Kootenay lake. Some indication of the 
diversity of climatic conditions may be obtained from the meteorological records 
of the places given below. However, most of these i)laces are centres of settlement 
and agriculture at comparatively low elevations and are not representative of 
coMditioius obtaining on the higher mountain slopes. Barkerville, with an eleva- 
tion of 4,180 feet, is the highest point included. 


METEOIIOLOGIC-^L RECORDS IN THE WESTERN REGION. 


Pliice, 

Absolute 

Minimum 

Range. 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Average 
Rain, 
June to 
Sept. 

Average 
Sunsliine, 
May to 
October. 

January. 

July. 


'■F. 

°F. 

“F. 

lU. 

hr. 

Invermere 

-43 to 0 

11-7 

030 

5-49 

1,347-7 

X’aiiL-oin-cir 

4 to 29 

35-6 

03-3 

9-2S 

1,278-9 

Victoria 

- 2 to 34 

3S-(i 

59-9 

3-67 

1,381-0 

Clayoqiiot 

10 to 31 

39-5 

67-6 

15-71 


Kamloons 

-31 to 20 

21-8 

69-8 

4-24 

1,434-1 

Prince GoorKO 

—57 to 4 

14-0 

59-3 

6-79 

1,229-2 

Prince Rupert 

— 6 to 30 

35-2 

5G-0 

. 21-84 

790-7 

Bnrkerville 

-42 to 4 

16-2 

54-2 

13-34 


Atlin 

-58 to 0 

2-0 

64-0 

3-95 

* 


1 D.'ita not available. 


While there is no single family peculiar to the Western Eegion, there are 80 
genera which do not occur elsewhere in Canada and the number of characteristic 
species is very large. Of these western genera, 2 are gymnosperms (Chamaecyparis 
and Pseudotsuga ), while 12 are monocotyledons, including 6 of the lily family, but 
only 1 (Melica) of the grass family. The genus Phyllospadix occurs in the sea. 

There are 66 genera of dicotyledons, of which 3 belong to the family Crucifcrae, 
3 to Ericaceae, 6 to Umbelliferae, and IS to the family Compodtae. The full list 
of genera will be found in the author’s “Survey”.'® 

Some of the characteristic trees of the Transcontinental Region are found also 
in the northern part of the Western Region, such as White Spruce, Black Spruce, 
Tamarack, Balsam Fir, and American Aspen. But, generally speaking, the ti-ees 
of the ll'cstern Region are quite different. Among those with a comparatively 
wide distribution, at least in the southern part, are Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta), 
\\'est(‘rn White Pine (Pinus monUcola), Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), West- 
ern Bed Cedar (Thuja plicata), Black Cottonwood (Populus frichocarpa). The 
Engelniann Spruce (Picea Engelmanni ) occupies a wide ai’ea to the east of the Coast 
Belt, while Western Larch (Larix occidentalis) is confined to the southeast part of 
British 0.)lumbia. 

Four species occupy the higher slopes of the mountains and reach the limit of 
trt'e dis1rij)ulion, namely, White-bark Pine (Pinus alhicaulis), Limber Pine (Pinus 
jlexilis j, Alpine Fir (A bies lasiocarpa), Alpine Larch (Larix Lyallii): 

Some characteristic shrubs of the Western Region are Oregon Grape (Mahonia 
Aquifolium ), Thimbleberry (Biibus parviflorus), Buck-brush (Ceanothus sanguineus), 
Devil’s Club (Echinopana.x hnrridum), Tall Mountain Bilberry (Vaccinium mem- 
branaccnm ), Wax-berricLl Elder (Sarnhucus glauca). 
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Among the more interesting herbaceous species found in this area are Skunk 
Cabbage (Lysichiton canUschatceme ), Large-flowered Adder’s Tongue {Erijthromwn 
grandiflonm), Western Wake-robin (TnlUum ovatim), Western Wild Ginger 
(Asarum caudatum ), Western Yellow Waterlily (Nymphaea polysepala), and various 
others. 

The Selkirk range has a much higher rainfall than the Rockjr mountains^ 
resembling in this respect the conditions prevailing in the Coast Belt and as a 
result many species are common to both areas. Among such are Western Yew 
(Taxiis hrevifoKa), Western Hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), Mountain Hemlock 
(Tsuga Mertensiana), and Grand Fir (Abies grandis). 

Other species of trees confined to the Coast Belt are Yellow Cedar (Charnae- 
cyparis nootkatensis ), Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis), Amabilis Fir (Abies amabilis), 
Red Alder (Alnus rubra), Garry Oak (Quercus Garryana), Broad-leaved maple 
(Acer nmcrophyllum), Cascara (RJiamnus Pwshiana), Western Dogwood (Cornus 
Nuttallii), Ma^-ofia (Arhitus Mendesii). 

Among the shrabs of the Coast Belt, mention may be made of Red-flowered 
Currant (Bihes sanguineum), Salmon Berry (Rubus speciabilis), Indian Plum 
(Osmaronia cerasiformis), Salal (GmiUheria Shallon), Red Bilberry (Vaccinium 
parvifolium), and others. 

Some characteristic herbs of the coast are Western Buttercup (Ranunculus 
occidentalis), Cut-leaved Gold Thread (Coptis aspUnifoUa), Vanilla Leaf (Achlys 
triphylla), Many-flowered Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra formosa), Three-leaved 
Coolwort (Tiarella trifoliata), Deer Cabbage (Menyanthes Cristorgalli), and various 
others. 

The Dry Belt has likewise quite a number of species peculiar to that area, but 
the only characteristic tree is the Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponder osa). 

Few shrubby species are confined to the Dry Beit, the chief being Antelope 
Brush (Purshia iridentaia) and Sage-brush (Artemisia tridentata). 

The characteristic herbaceous vegetation of the Dry Belt is mostly xerophytie, 
such as Bunch Grass (Agropyron sjyicatum), Bitter Root (Lewisia rediviva ), Bladder- 
pod (Lesguerella Douglasii), Woolly-Gromwell (Lithosperrnmn pilosum), Perennial 
Gilia (Gilia aggregata), Balsam-root (Balsamorrhiza sagittata), and many other 
species of Stick-leaf (MerAzelia), Lupin (Lupinus), etc. 

Various species of alpine plants occur between the limit of tree growth and the 
region of perpetual snow. As mentioned previously, many of these occur also in 
the Arctic Region. There are, however, in the Western Region about 30 species 
of alpine plants which do not occur elsewhere in Canada. Of these some are shrubs, 
such as Alpine Willow (Salix nivalis), Red Heather (Phyllodoce empetriforrnis), 
Moss Heather (Cassiope Mertensiana), while herbs are represented by Alpine Hair- 
gi'ass (Deschampsia alpicola), White Marsh-marigold (Caltha leptosepala), sevei*al 
species of Saxifrage (Saxifraga), Mountain Pink (Douglasia nivalis ), Whorled 
Gx^ek YstXerian (Polemonium confertum). 

The most comprehensive account of the plants of the Western Region is that 
of Henry,’’ who describes 2,190 native and introduced species of vascular plants. 
The work by Brown and Schaffer,® which includes also the Selkirk mountains, 
enumerates 438 species of ferns and their allies and seed-plants, exclusive of grasses, 
sedges, and willows, which are not mentioned. Miss Farr’s list contains 88 species 
of ferns and allied plants and 725 species of seed-plants. The flora of Yoho Park 
has been investigated by Ulke,® who records 565 species of vascular plants. David- 
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son®^ lists several hundred species from the Skagit River basin, Dryas island, Win- 
dermere, Garibaldi mountain, and other localities. Whitford and Craig give a 
detailed description accompanied by maps of the distribution of 22 species of 
coniferous and 26 species of deciduous forest trees. 

The outlying islands have been dealt with by Osgood,®® who enumerates 7 
species of ferns and 118 species of seed-plants as occurring on Queen Charlotte 
islands. From a comparatively small area of Vancouver island, Glendenning®'^ has 
enumerated 23 species of ferns and their allies, 13 species of gymnosperms and 647 
species of angiosperms. Kermode’s list®® for the two main island groups includes 
67 species of ferns and allied groups and 1,359 species of seed-plants. Of the 
latter, 284 species were introduced. Of the total species mentioned by Kermode, 
19 species of ferns and their allies and 258 species of seed-plants occurred on the 
Queen Charlotte group. 

Section 2.— Cryptogams. 

Note.— A brief description of the different groups of Cryptogams with their distinguishing eharaeter- 
iatios has already been given under '‘Cla.ssific.ation of Flora”, pp. 35 to 37. 

Ferns and Allied Groups. 

There are in Canada 25 genera of ferns (in the proper sense) and 2 of water- 
ferns. In the two groups combined there are about 76 species. One genus with a 
single species, namelji’, Curly Grass (Schizaea 'imsilla) characteristic of the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, is found in the jirovince of Nova Scotia only. Another rare 
species, the Hart’s Tongue (Scolopendrium vtdgare) occurs only on limestone 
rocks in New Brunswick and at a few places in Ontario. Tinee genera are con- 
fined to the Western Region and include the Deer-fern (Lonmia spicant), 2 species 
of Lip-fern (Cheilanthes), and the Gold-fern (Pityrogramma triangularis ). 

Several species of ferns have a range extending into the Arctic Region, such as 
Cryptogramma acroslichoides, Polystichum Lonchilis, Dryopteris fragrans, Gystopteris 
fragilis, and 3 species of Woodsia. 

The group of water-ferns comprises 2 genera with one species in each, namely, 
Azolla caroUniana found in lake Ontario and British Columbia, and Marsilea vesiita 
which occurs in the Prairie Provinces. 

The. horsetail group includes about 13 species, one of which, the Giant Horse- 
tail (Equisetum giganUum) is confined to the coastal area of British Columbia. 
Equisetxm sdrpoides and 3 other species range into the Arctic Region. 

The other genera of the allied groups are Lxjcopodium with 12 species, Selaginella 
with 9 species, and Isoetes with 8 species. Lycopodium selago and L. axinotmum 
reach the Arctic Region. 

A fuller account of the fern group will be found in the description by Macoun 
and Burgess.®® 

Mosses. 

This group of plants is well represented in the Canadian flora, the most com- 
plete account of their distribution being that of Macoun and Kindberg®® wdio list 
the names of 1,087 Canadian species. WMe mosses are mo.st abundant in the 
southern parts of the Dominion, a considerable number occur also in the Arctic 
Region. Hesselbo®^ mentions 39 genera and 67 species, of which 13 species are 
additions to the list of Macoun and Kindberg. In reference to one of these species, 
Cinclidium latifolmm Lindb., Hesselbo states that it was collected on Vansittart 
island where it seemed to occur abundantly but hitherto had been found only in 

46847—41 
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the Yenisei region of northern Siberia in about latitude N. and in glacial 

deposits in northern Jutland at a depth of about 83 metres below the ground. 
Williams®^ enumerates 68 species from the Arctic Region, of which 11 species (all 
sterile) belonged to the genus Dreponodadus, while, Bryum, was represented by 9 
species, of which 5 were fruiting. 

One of the most important lists is that of Dupret and Beaulac®® for the region 
around Montreal containing 255 species, one of which, Bryimi cmnplonmrim Card, 
and Ther., was hitherto un described. Another extensh^e list is that of Miss Brownfi‘‘ 
who records 346 species from Nova Scotia, of which one was a species new to science 
and two others had not been found previously in Canada. 

Liverworts. 

In this group, likewise, Macoun’s Catalogue is the most important work to 
show the distribution, 163 species being enumerated. Although these plants find a 
more congenial envirorrment in warmer climates, nevertheless, Hesselbo’s list®' men- 
tions 11 genera and 15 species as occurring in the Arctic Region, 4 of which species 
are not included in Macoun’s Catalogue. For Nova Scotia, Miss Brown’s list®^ 
includes 119 species of wliich 4 are new to Canada and 2 are new to North America. 

For Western Canada, the chief authority on the distribution of this group is 
Brinkman®® who has listed 254 species for the territory bordering on the Pacific. 
Among these, 39 species occurred in Yukon, 186 species in British Columbia, and 
105 species in Alberta. 

Lichens. 

Unlike liverworts, the members of this gToup exhibit a great variety of habitats, 
some occurring on the surface of the ground, or on the bark of trees, or on bare 
rocks, or even on. old bones. Being able to withstand a much more rigorous cli- 
mate, they form an important element in the vegetation of the barren lands. 
Macoun in his Catalogue®® enumerates 421 Canadian species, but since that date, 
with few exceptions, the study of this group has been largely neglected. And yet 
they arc of decided economic importance particularly in the more northern parts, 
where they constitute the chief food of reindeer and caribou during tlie winter 
months; 

As might be expected from the foregoing remarks, the lichens are well repre- 
sented in the Arctic Region, the crustaceous species, according to Merrill,®^ being 
best developed, while the foliaceous and fruticose types are mostly dwarfed and 
infertile. With reference to the tundra formations, he states that “in many places 
through the Barren Cround region and the Alaskan peninsula the ground is covered 
to the depth of a foot or more with the debris of successive generations of lichens 
and mosses of whicJi only the uppermost layer is living”. Of the 80 species and 13 
varieties listed by Merrill, he states that most of them may be expected to occui’ 
in alpine situations of Alberta and British Columbia, but 3 species, namely, Cetraria 
dirysimlha, PolyUaslia mdinospora, and Venuearia striatula, appear to be exclusive- 
ly Archie, 

Lynge’s report on lichens collected during the Thule Expedition®® included the 
names of 28 genera and 99 species. Of these, 65 species were not included in 
Macoun’s Catalogue, a fact which goes to show that many species of lichens still 
rc^main to be discovered in this country. Lynge further added that it is hardly 
probable that the collection of 99 species covers as much as one-third of the whole 
Uclusn flora of the region. 
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A list entitled “The Lichens of Manitoba” containing the names of 90 species 
was published by K. S. Wright as a special chapter in “The Fungi of Manitoba”.®® 

Fungi. 

Regarded from a consideration of the number of species contained within it, 
this is doubtless by far the largest subdivision of the plant kingdom in Canada. A 
realization of this fact is probably the reason why no census list of the species found 
in the Dominion has ever been published. Consequently only .sectional lists for 
various parts of the country can be referred to here. 

The chief descriptive work dealing with the larger forms is that of Gussow and 
Odell™ in which the characteristic featmes of 62 genera and 174 species are outlined 
accompanied by numerous photographs. Fraser’^ has described the characters of 
the various developmental stages of 104 .species of rusts occurring in Nova Scotia. 
The distribution of fungi in this province has also been indicated by MacKay™’'^® in 
two lists of considerable length and more recently in a series of three papers by 
Wehmeyer and his associates.™ The general list of for New Brunswick con- 
tains the names of 66 species of the larger saprophytic forms. 

For the province of Quebec, CampbelF® has enumerated 129 spocio.s all of which, 
except 4 species of Ascomycetes, belong to the BasUUomyceles, Avhile Pomerleau’'^ has 
described the characters and distribution of 32 species of Pyrenomyceies for the 
same province. 

For the region az’ound Ottawa, including parts of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, OdelF® has published a somewhat extensive list including 338 species of 
Bas'uMomyceles, 42 species of Ascomycetes, and one .specie.s of Alyxomycetes. In 
contrast with the foregoing, a list of 28 genera and 110 species and varieties of 
Myxomycetes lias been described for the province of Ontario by Currie,’® the largest 
genus being Physarum with 20 species. 

For the province of Manitoba a comprehensive list of 1,989 species (including 
bacteria and Myxomycetes) has been publislied by Bisby and associates.®® Not only 
are the .substrata indicated on which the saprophytic species occur, but also the 
hosts of the parasitic species. There is in addition a list of fungi observed on man 
and the higher animals. 

A further contribution to the study of rusts in Canada is that of Fraser and 
Conners® who have recorded the occurrence, with names of hosts, of 161 .species 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

A total of 131 species has been recorded by Dearness®’ and others for the Arctic 
Region together with the host plants or substrata on wlvich they occur. No 
Myxomycetes or Phycornycetes are mentioned and only 9 species of rusts and one 
of the smut group. The others are distributed as follows; 58 species of Ascomycetes, 
36 species of Basidiomyceles, and 27 species of Futigi impe-rfecti. 

Algse. 

Comparatively few persons realize how great is the economic importance of 
this group of plants. It is well knorvn in the case of the higher animals that in the 
last analysis their food supply consists of plants, but probably it is not so evident 
in the case of aquatic animals, such as fishes, seals, porpoises, whales, etc. The 
larger specimens prey on the smaller and these in turn live on crustaceans, etc., 
and finally a point is reached where the very minute species live on miscroscopic 
plants such as diatoms. In this connection Lowe®^ states: “The phytoplankton of 
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the lakes of Central Canada has ah economic interest as well as a biological interest. 
The fisheries of Manitoba are justly claimed to be the largest fresh-water fisheries 
in the world. Last year (1923) the fish taken from lake Winnipeg alone weighed 
7,213,900 pounds, and this was not a record year”.* From these figures one ean 
draw certain conclusions as to what the total might be for all the lakes and rivers 
on the earth’s surface. Then there are the countless miles of sea coast (not to speak 
of deeper water) where fish find shelter as well as food and where the larger sea- 
weeds have various industrial uses, being used as food, or as manure for growing 
crops, or for other purposes. 

As in the case of fungi, no general list of algse, either fresh-water or marine, has 
up to the present been compiled for Canada. But a considerable amount of atten- 
tion has been devoted to the elucidation of both groups as a glance at the various 
papers mentioned in the literature dealing \vith the subject will show. 

As practically all the species of algse occurring in fresh water are different from 
those found in the sea it is more convenient to consider both groups from the point 
of view of the medium in which they grow. Before dealing with their distribution 
reference may be made to two other groups which are frequently classified as algse, 
namely, Characeae and Diatomaceae. 

Characese. — The Stoneworts, as the Characeae are popularly called, owing to 
the fact that many species have a deposit of lime in their tissues wliich makes them 
brittle, are confined to fresh water. They can be readily recognized by their odour 
which resembles that of garlic. Very little attention has been devoted to their 
study in this country but 2 genera, namely, Chara and Nitella are known to 
occm*. Apparently the only accounts dealing with their distribution in detail are 
those of Robinson®* who mentions 11 species of Chara as Canadian, and the earlier 
work of Allen.®* 


Diatomaceae.-~Diatoms are found both in fresh water and in the sea, the 
species occurring in the two habitats being with few exceptions quite different. 
The most comprehensive list of diatoms, both fresh-water and marine, so far pub- 
lished is that of Bailey®® who states; “to prepare anything like a complete list of 
the diatoms of Canada is an impossibility. Not only is the region of enormous 
extent, embracing the whole breadth of America where that breadth is the greatest 
and extending northwards into Arctic regions, but it also presents a great diversity 
of physical conditions to which these plants, notwithstanding their minuteness and 
comparatively simple structure, must, like other plants, respond to a greater or 
less degree. Some of the interior lakes of Canada, like the Quill lakes in Saskat- 
chewan, are saline, and in these quite a number of typically marine genera have been 
met with in great abundance”. Bailey further states that up to 1907 probably 
not over a hundred species liave been listed and these only from Nova Scotia and 
Now Brunswick, wlule the present list contains the names of 650 species. These 
are grouped under 98 genera of which the largest by far is Navicxila with 169 species, 
followed by NilzscMa, Surirella, and Cosdnodisciis, mth 48, 32, and 29 species, 
respectively. 

A list of marine diatoms from the xkrctic Region identified by Mann®® contained 
names of 42 genera and 227 species. Of these Namoula was the largest genus with 
64 species, while Coscirtodiscus contained 23 species. 


* Accortliiig to the latest figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the weight of fish 
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The report by Howe®^ for Hudson bay mentions 57 species. Other diatoms 
occurring in fresh water in various districts are referred to in the next section on the 
fresh-water group. 

Fresh" Water Algse. — The first publication to call attention to tliis group is 
that of Kemp®® in 1858. But for over half a century from tins date little or no 
attention was devoted to these plants. In more recent times one of the chief lists 
for Eastern Canada is that of Miss Clare Miller,®® who described the characters of 
64 species and varieties occurring in the vicinity of Montreal. 

Another important paper dealing also with the province of Quebec is that of 
Lowe®® in which were included 12 species of FUgellata, 3 species of Peridineae, 27 
species of Cyanophyceae, 61 species of Diatomaceae, 199 species of Chloropkyceae, 
and 3 species of Rhodophyceae, representing altogether 305 species and 128 genera. 
The above list included 115 species of de.smids. The 3 red species were Batracho- 
spermum vagiim, Chantransia scotica, and Lemanea tondosa. 

Klugh®! has published several lists of alg® for Georgian bay and various other 
districts in Ontario. 

The region lying mainly between the Lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg 
has been investigated by Lowe®® whose report includes 9 species of Plagellata, 3 
species of Peridineae, 22 species of Cyanophyceae, 40 species of Diatomaceae, 170 
species of Chlorophyceae, representing altogether 100 genera with 244 species. Of 
the Chlorophyceae, more than had, namely, 91 species, are desmids, the genera 
Cosmarium and Staw'aslrum each having 25 species. 

Taylor’s two lists®®’®® for British Columbia included 56 species of Cyanophyceae, 
34 species of Chlorophyceae, one species of Flagellata, and 2 species of Rhodophyceae, 
namely, Lemanea fuckia and Batrachospermtim moniliforme. Among the Chloro~ 
phyceae was the species known as Red Snow (Chlamydomonas nivalis). Taylor has 
also published another important paper®^ on the alpine species of British Columbia. 

The desmids of British Columbia have been studied by Wailes®® who has re- 
corded 267 species collected in the coastal area, including the Vancouver district, 
the Nanaimo district, Gabriola island, and Cortes island. The largest genera 
mentioned are Cosmarium with 79 species, Staurastrum with 61 species, and Clos- 
terium with 35 species. 

For the Arctic Region, Lowe®® recorded the occurrence of 19 species of Cyano- 
phyceae, 105 species of Chlorophyceae including 69 species of desmids of which the 
genera containing most species were Cosmarium and Staurastrum. There was also 
one species of Flagellata, namely, Synura Uvella, and one red species, namely, 
Batrachospennum vagum, and 41 species and varieties of diatoms. 

Marine Algse. — ^The seaweeds found on the Atlantic coast of Canada present 
a striking contrast with those occurring in similar latitudes on the shores of Europe, 
especially as regards the number of genera and species. The Canadian species are 
mostly those found in colder waters, while in Europe the greater abundance of 
marine species is due to the mitigating influence of the GuF Stream. While a 
considerable number of species in all the colour-groups are common to both sides of 
the Atlantic, such as Chaetomorpka Melagonium, Ascophyllum nodosum, Chorda 
Filum, Chondrus crispus, Corallina officinalis, etc., on the other hand, many Exmo- 
pean genera are entirely absent. In the green group one misses Codium and Der- 
besia, while among the brown species there are no representatives of such genera 
as Pelvetia, Halidrys, Cystoseira, Dictyopteris, Padina, etc. In the red group the 
missing genera, such as Nitophyllum, Catenella, Griffithsia, Sphaerococcus, etc., are 
even more numerous. 
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By way of contrast, a number of species occur on this side of the Atlantic only, 
such as the Sea Colander (Agarum Turncri), Sacm'him derma torlea, Ptilola pec- 
timta, etc. Many Arctic .species, such as RMzocloniwn riparkim, Dtsinarcslia 
amlmta, Odmihalia dentala, etc., are found also on the Atlantic coast. (Hhc'rs, 
such as Alaria, membranacea, Polysiphonia arctica, Lithotkaninion glacial’, aiu' exclu- 
sively Arctic, while other Arctic species, such as Rhodomela Lariz, occur also on the 
Pacific coast of Canada. 


The algal vegetation of the Pacific coast resembles that of the European 
Atlantic coast in the number of species belonging to the red group, doubtless owing 
to the warmer water, but there the comparison ends, for the species are mostly 
different. The same is largely true of the brown group in which many of the genera 
are also different, as in Postehia pahmeformis, MacrocysHs pyrifera, Nereocysiis 
Luetheana, some of which reach gigantic proportions. 

One of the first lists of species to be compiled was that of Hay and MacKay^^ for 
the Maritime Provinces in winch the distribution was shown of 4 species of Cyano- 
phyceae, 15 species of Chlorophyceae, 31 species of Phaeophyceae and 33 species of 
Rhodophyceae. 

Another more recent list by Bell and MacFarlane®* for the same region included 
24 species of Chlorophyceae, 39 species of Phaeophyceae, and 4(3 species of RhoJo- 
phyceae. For the Arctic coasts, l\iellman^“ mentions one specic-s of Cytmophyccae, 
8 .species of Chlorophyceae, 15 species of Phaeophyceae, and 19 species of Rhoclophyceae. 
That these figures do not truly represent the total marine flora is evident from tlie 
fact that Kjellman records 72 other species found on the west Greenland coast, 
most of w'hich doubtless occur also in ^Vrctic Canada. 

Another Arctic list is that of Collins and his associates,®^ Avhioh includes a total 
of 53 species for the four colour-groups of which two species were previously un- 
doseribed, A separate list for Hudson bay by Howe®® contained the names of 42 
species (one being new) belonging to the four chief groups, together with 57 speeies 
of Diatomaceae. 

For the Pacific coast of Canada, Collins*''® has recorded 40 .species of Chloro- 
phyecae, 45 .spccie.s of Plineophyccae, and 114 species of Rhodophyceae. A,s compared 
with the list for the Maritime Provinces, the preponderance of species belonging to 
the red group, as the result of liigher temperatoe of the water, is very evident. Of 
the total species occurring on the coast of Vancouver island, Collins states that 
38 p.c. of the brown and 25 p.c. of the red occw also on the Atlantic coast. 

The various papers by Setchell and Gardner*"* include the names of all species 
found on the coast from Alaska to California. It is noteworthy that several brown 
species such as Postehia palmaeformis, Pteryyophora calif ornica, Egregia Menziesii, 
and Peluetiopsis Umilala find their northern limit on the southern coast of Vfiin- 
couver island. 
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Provinces, etc. Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soe. Can. for 1887, vol. V, sect. IV, 1888. ssBEnL, 
H. P., and MacFarlajsie, Constance — The marine algae of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. Can. Jour. Research, vol. IX, Sept. 1933. Kjei-uman, P. R. — The algae 

of the Arctic sea. 1883. Colijns, F. S. — The marine algae of Vancouver island. 

Bui. No. 1, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, 1913. Setcheli, W. A., and 

Gardner, N. L. — The marine algae of the Pacific coast of North America. I Myxophy- 
ceae, II Chlorophyceae, HI Melanophyceae. Univ. Calif. Publ. Bot., vol. VIII, 1919, 1920, 
1925. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 

An article under this heading, by Rudolph M. Auderson, Ph.D., Chief, Division 
of Biology, Department of Mines and Resources, appeared at pp. 29-52 of the 
1937 Year Book. 

PART VI.— LANDS, SCENIC, AND GAME RESOURCES 
OF CANADA. 

Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery, and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred year's, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent grorvth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country'’, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the soiurces of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 

Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made and broad outlines of the resources of the provinces supplement 
the information on physical geography given on pp. 1 to 16. Detailed information 
regarding individual natural resom'ces will be found in the later chapters — ^Agri- 
culture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers — of this volume. 

The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject which can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of 
physiography used in its wider interpretation, and which do not specifically relate 
to individual subjects treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
resources (where there is naturally overlapping since much land suitable for agri- 
culture remains under forest cover), information on the National Parks, and resources 
in game and scenery properly fall under this head. 

Lands Resources. — Table 1 presents a broad classification of the potential 
lands resources of Canada, by provinces, Tire figures are, in the main, based on 
estimates prepared by the Dominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, and by the Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; they 
show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between existing and potential 
agricultural lands, existing and potential forest lands, and lands which are unproduc- 
tive as regards smface resources. Between the totals of existing and potential agri- 
cultural lands and the totals of existing and potential forest lands there is, of course, 
duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 
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1.— Lani Asm of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested, or Unproductive, 


Note.— The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter XXVIII. 


Description. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Agricsiltura! Land— | 

Occupied * 

Improved and pasture 

Forested 

Unoccupied 

Grass, bnmb.ofcc 

Forested 

sq. miles. 

1,861 

1,331 

530 

105 

25 

80 

sq. miles. 

6.722 

2,811 

3,011 

5.922 

2.922 
3.000 

sq. mite. 

6,488 

2,686 

3,802 

10,259 

759 

9,500 

sq. miles. 

27,038 

17,608 

9,430 

41,314 

1.314 

40.000 

sq. mite, 

,35,680 

28,342 

7,347 

67,181 

7,181 

60,000 

sq. miles. 

23,644 

20,489 

3,15,5 

26.9.50 

10.050 
16,000 

Totals, Asirimltiiral Lane! 

Improved, grass, etc 

Forested 

1,»«6 

13,644 

16,747 

68,35.3 

103,870 

50,594 

1,SB6 

610 

5,733 

6,911 

3 , 44 s 

13,303 

18,922 

49,430 

33,528 

07,347 

31,439 

19,135 

Forested Land- 

Productive 

Unproductive 

Tenure ClaHsiiication — 

Privately owned 

Crown land 

Size CIas.silic.ation — 

Morch.mtable 

Young growth 

Type Clfi.ssifieation — 

Softwood 

Mixed wood 

Hardwood 

Totals, Foro.stcd Land 

Net Productive LantP 

Waste and Other LantT 

Totals, Land Area 

725 

723 

2 

4S5 

240 

725 

11,050 

SO 

10,473 

1,527 

7,470 

4,480 

8,000 

1,150 

2,800 

21,773 

189 

11,100 

10,862 

13.383 

8,390 

8,329 

11,223 

2,231 

303,500 

70.000 

31,048 

342,452 

213. .500 

90. 000 

218.400 
60. 100 

19.000 

170.000 

70.000 

7,972 

233,028 

.50, 100 
113,900 

65.000 

8.3.000 

22.000 

30, .500 

62.500 

8,, 500 

84.500 

4. 61.5 
25,885 

10, 9.50 
6,220 
13,330 

785 

2,081 

10.3 

13,000 

17,7,33 

3,010 

31,963 

35,407 

3,066 

373,509 

393,488 

131,113 

240,000 

375,523 

87,759 

83,000 

124,439 

95,384 

3,184 

30,743 

37,473 

.533,534 

363,388 

819,733 

De.seription. 

Sa.skat- 

chewan. 

.Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Yukon 

and 

N.W.T. 

Canada. 

Agricultural Land— 

sq. miles. 

86.989 

81,508 

5,481 

38. 127 

15. 127 
23,000 

sq. miles. 

60,901 

54,817 

6,084 

75.740 

30.740 
45,000 

sq. miles. 

5,. 5.34 
3,640 
1,894 
1,5.166 
5,760 
9,400 . 

SCI. miles. 

7 

4 

3 

14.063 

10.063 
4,000 

sq. miles. 

2.54,873 

213,230 

41,637 

294,827 

84,841 

209,986 

Improved and pasture 


Grass', brush, etc 

Totals, Agricultural Land 

Improved, gras.s, etc j 

135,116 

136,641 

20,7003 

14,070 

519,700 

96,635 

S8,4S1 

83,357 

51,084 

9,m 

11,300 

10. 067 
4,003 

398,077 

231,623 

Forested Land— 

42,160 

40.000 

6,250 

75,910 

7,305 

34,855 

8,900 

9,395 

23,865 

93,075 

37,560 

10,044 

120,591 

20,680 

72,395 

31.770 

40,800 

20,506 

85, 780 
123,700 

15,000 

194,540 

30,010 

49,470 

85,780 

10,000 

50,000 

3 

59,997 

1,000 

9,000 

4, .500 
3,2.50 
2,250 

709,463 

454,059 

101,118 

1.122,409 

360,, 548 
408,915 

442,354 

221,138 

105,971 

1.333. . 523 

1.. 531. 599 
1,944,9.57 

Unproductive 

Tenure Ckusaificatioii — 

Privately owned 

Crown land 

Size Classification- 

Merchantable 

^ Young growth . . 

Type Classification— 

Softwood 

Mi.<ed wood 

Hardwood _ 

'I’otals, Forested Land 

Net Prodnetive Laiidi 

Waste and Otlier Landa 

Totals, Land Area.......... 

83,160 

178,795 

59,180 

130,635 

218,193 

33,608 

309,540 

318,940 

140,339 

80,000 

70,067 

1,393,496 

837,975 

848,800 

3,59,279 

1,463,563 

3,466,556 


1 Total iigricultural land plus forested land, minus forested agricultural land. 2 Includes open 

mns teg, rock, road .allowance.s, urban land. etc. 3 An estimate from provinoial sources places the 
total area o£ land suitable for tillage at 6,e26 sq. miles. 
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National Parks of Canada.*— The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
medium through 'which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
may he preserved and popularized, the National Parks Bureau, Lands, Park,s, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which administers the 
scenic and recreational parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of . 
this same body are the national wild-animal preserves — large fenced areas estab- 
lished for the protection and propagation of species in danger of extinction — the 
national historic parks, and the historic sites of great national interest which liave 
been acquired throughout the country (see pp. 78 to 90). 

The mountain parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky and 
Selkirk mountains of Western Canada. Among these are the Banff, Jasper, and 
Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, located on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies; the Kootenay and Yoho parks in British Columbia on the western slopes 
of the Rockies; and the Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks, also in British Colum- 
bia, located in the Selkirks. Wliile these parks have a general I’esemblance to each 
other, each possesses individual characteristics, varying flora and fauna, and different 
types of scenery. 

Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan forms a typical example of the 
lake country bordering the northwestern prairies, and the Riding Mountain National 
Park in Manitoba, having a general elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, contrasts 
sharply with the fertile, plains to the east. In Ontario are located three small park 
units, the Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands National 
Parks, which were established primarily as recreational areas. Fort Anne National 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour National Park in New Brunswick, sur- 
rovmd sites notable in early Canadian history. 

A recent addition to Canada’s National Park system is the Cape Breton High- 
lands National Park, an area of 458 square miles, situated on the northern limits of 
Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia. An area of approximately 10 scpiare miles has 
also been set aside as a national park on the north shore of Prince Edward island. 

The special animal parks were established for the protection of such vanishing 
species of mammalian wild life as the buffalo, Avapiti (elk), and pronghorned ante- 
lope, which now thrive under natural conditions in large enclosures especially suited 
to their requirements. These parks include the Buffalo and Elk Island parks in 
Alberta, which contain large herds of buffalo, elk, moose, and deer, and the Nemis- 
kam and Wawaskesy parks also in Alberta, which form sanctuaries f<.>r the prong- 
horned antelope. 

In the national parks all wild life is given rigid protection and primal natural 
conditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by park wardens who are 
responsible for- the necessary game and forest patrols. Recreational facilities are 
many and varied, a,nd in some parks natural attractions haxm been augmented by 
the provision of golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, bath-houses, and other 
features. A number of the parks also possess well-equipped motor camp grounds, 
which are available to visitors desiring this type of accommodation. 

The national parks of Canada are accessible either by railway or motor high- 
way. In addition to being served Iry the Canadiair Pacific or Canadian National 

* Prepared under the direction of P. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks Bureau, Lands. 
Parks, and Forests 13ranch, Department of Mine.s and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Railway systems, most of the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the 
main arteries of motor travel. More than 600 miles of all-weather motor roads 
have been built by the National Parks Bureau, which have been instrumental in 
opening up many of the outstanding beauty spots, while other regions have been 
made accessible by the construction of more than 2,000 miles of trails. 

Migratory Birds Treaty . — ^This treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. The treaty, which has been effective since 1916, 
has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and 
the United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted 
for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, 
Ottawa. 

Provincial Parks. — In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces also maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, and 
the Laurentides Park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec. 


2.— Betails Regarding Locations, Bates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Bominion Reserves, 1937. 

(Twenty-two in number with a total area of 29,831 square miles.) 


Park. 

Location, 

Date 

Estab- 

lished. 

Area. 

Characteristics. 

Scenic Parks. 



sq. miles. 


Banff 

Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


2,585-00 

Mountain playground containing two fam- 
ous resorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 
Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 
worn, or glacier crowned, lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands; glacier-fed lakes. 

Wild deerj goat, sheep, elk,_ etc. Recrea- 
tions — alpnio climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, fishing, sid- 
ing , skating , curling . 







I' s L 1 r r 1 * 


liimbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 



Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks,’ 
large number with permanent ice-eaps or 
glaciers: famous Yoho valley with num- 
erous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 
height. Natural bridge. Emerald lake, 
lakes O'Hara and McArthur. 

GJaeior 

Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
summit of the 
Selkirk range. 

1886 

521-00 

Massive formations of the old Selkirk 
range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
gardens. Centre for alpine climbers, 

I Hlecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 
valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 



Mount Revelstoke... . 

Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
summit of mount 
Revelstoke. 

1914 

100-00 

Ninoteen-mile drive up Mt. Revelstoke 
affording panoramic views of the Colum- 
bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clachnacu- 
dainn ice-field, lakes Eva and Millar. 
Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 

Kootenay 

Southeastern British 
Columbia, along 
Banfif-Windermere 
highway. 

1920 

587-00 

iPark extends miles on each side of 

Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
dermere highway. Deep canyons. Iron 
Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, 
famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 

! caribou, and Rooky Mountain sheep. 
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3»— Betails Il,<5gaf ding toeations, Dates EstaMsfeed, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Ecscrves, 1S37-— continued. 


Park. 

Location. 

Date 

Estab- 

lished. 

Area. 

Characteristics. 

Scenic Parks— con. 



sq. miles. 


Jasper 

Vestern Alberta, on 
east slope of Rqok- 
ies. 

1907 

4,200-00 

mmenae mountain wildei'ness, rich in his- 
torical associations. Numbers of un- 
elimbed pealcs; glaciers, snowfields, 
canyons, lakes of -vvondorful colouring; 

Athabaska valle.v, Maligne lake, Mount 

Edith Cavell; Mietto Hot Springs; big 
game sanctuary. _ Roereationa— alpine 
climbing, riding, swimming, golf, tennis, 
motoring, fishing. 

Waterton Lakes 

Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 

1895 

220-00 

Canadian section, Watertoii-GIaeicr Inter- 
national Peace Park,_ Mountains noted 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 
picturesque trails, waterfalLs, trout fish- 
ing, camping. Government golf course. 

St. Lawrence Islands. 

'.n St. Lawrence 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Onfeirio. 

1904 

185-60 

(acres) 

Thirteen islands among the “Thousand 

Islands” in the St. Lawrence river. 

Recreational area, camping, fishing. 

Point Poleo 

Southern Ontario, on 
lake Erie. 

I9IS 

fl-04 

Most southerly mainland point in Canada, : 

41° 54' N. Resting place of many mi- 
gratory birds; unique flora. Recreational 
area, camping , bathing . 

Georgian Bay Islands 
(including Flower- 
pot Island Reserve) 

In Georgian bay, 
near Midland, On- 
tario. 

1929 

5-37 

Thirty islands in Georgian Bay; Beausoleil, 
largest of the group, is a popular camping 
resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful 
groves of trees, varied bird and plant 
life. Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 
peninsula, ha.s int.ere.sting limestone for- 
mations and mimerous caves. 

Riding Mountain 

Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of lake 
Winnipeg. 

1929 

1,1-18-04 

Rolling woodland country in western 

Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
lakes. Naturalhomeoibiggameinclud- 
ing one of the largest herds of wild elk 
in Canada. Summer resort, fine bathing 
and camping. Government golf course. 

Prince Albert 

Central Saskatche- 
wan, north of 
Prince Albert. 

1927 

1,869-00 

Forest country of northwestern Canada, sj 

birch, spruce, jack pine, poplar; lakes and i 

streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver, and • 

interesting bird life. E.’ccellent fishing— ■ 

northern pike, pickerel, and lake trout; | 

. summer resort; sand beaches, camp- 
grounds, Government golf course. 

Cape Breton High- 
lands. 

Northern part of 
Cape Breton is- 
land. 

1936 

4.58-00 

Outstanding examples of rugged coast-line 
with mountain background. Magnificent 
views of Atlantic ocean and gulf of 

St. Lawrence. 

Area in Prineo 
Edward Island. 

North shore of 
Prince Edward is- 
land. 

1936 

10-00 

(approx.) 

Strip approximately twenty miles long on 
north shore. Some of finest bathing 
beaches in Eastern Canada. 

National Parks Tar 
Sands Reservation.’ 

Animal Parks 
and Eesenes. 

Till 

Alberta 

1926 

2,068-20 

(acres) 

197-60 

Four areas comprising in all 2,008 acres in 
the Fort McMurray District, Alberta, 
havobeen reserved for the N ational Parks 

Branch to provide a supply of tar sands 
tor road construction purposes in the 

National Parka. 


near Wainwright. 



Government buffalo herd. Over 5,000 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak, and 
hybrids. 
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2.— Details Ilegardmg Locations, Dates EstaWisIied, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks ©f Canatla and Dominion Deserves, 1937— concluded. 


Park. 

Location. 

Date 

Estab- 

lished. 

Area. 

Characteristics. 

Animal Parks iind 



sq. miles. 


Ileserves— coiiol. 





Elk Island 

Central Alberta, 
near Lament. 

1911 

51-00 

Fenced eucloaure, containing over 2,000 
buffalo.also moose, elk, and deerirecrea- 
tion-al area, camping, bathing. Govern- 
ment golf course. 

Nemiskam 

Southern Alberta, 
near Foremost. 

1922 

S-50 

Fenced pronghonied antelope reserve, con- 
taining more than 300 head of this in- 
teresting animal, a species indigenous to 
the region. 

Waw'askesy 

Southeastern .Alber- 
ta. 

1922 

54-00 

Antelope reserve, as yet undeveloped. 

Wood Buffalo^ 

Partly in Alberta 
(13,073 sq. miles) 
aiui partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories (3,625 sq. 
miles), \vest of 
Athabaska and 
Slave rivers. 

1922 

■ 

17.300-00 

Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
and streams. The home of the wood 
buffalo, moose, deer, caribou, bear, 
beaver; waterfowl abundant. Area as 
yet undeveloped. 

Historic Parks. 





Fort Anno 

Nova Scotia 

(Annapolis Roy.al} 

1917 

31-00 

(acres) 

National Historic Park— site of early 
Acadian settlement of Port Royal; 
museum containing interesting relics of 
early days and fine historical library. 

Fort Bcaiisdjour 

New Bruiusw'iek, 
near Sackville. 

1930 

59-00 

(acres) 

National Historic Park— site of old French 
fort erected middle of 18th century. 
Renamed Fort Cumberland in 1755 by 
British; original name was later re-stored. 
Historical museum containing interesting 
exhibits. 


• Reserved by Order in Coimeil and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
Albcjrtain 1931. 2 Administei'ed by the Bureau of Northwest Territorial and Yukon Affairs of the 

Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Game and Scenery. — Canada’s resources as a country for tire sportsman and 
tourist are both nni(,}UG and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel and its 
demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter XVI as a 
{)hasc of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, 
and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. 
In the wooded and unsetiJed areas of eveiy province there are many moose, deer, 
bear, and smaller game, wiiile in the western parts of the Dominion there are also 
wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear, and lynx. Mountain 
iion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains of Mberta, 
while in the northwest and the far north there still exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, 
which, however, are given absolute protection by the Dominion Government. 

Huffed and a}>nice grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to C(jast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three rhid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the west and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and P)ritish Columbia. 
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Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 
to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many of 
the myriad lakes which form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is parti- 
cularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the shallow, 
surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 

The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of 
northern Ontario and Quebec, northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the 
mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the 
fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the 
Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is 
this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form 
a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel 
in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, 
the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter 
climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their 
advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, the 
hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. Elsewhere, 
however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at proper seasons, a wealth 
of game species. 

PART VlL— CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
Section 1. — ^The Climate of Canada. 

An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book at pp. 42-51. 

Section 2. — The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 

Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at 
pp. 26-31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 

Section 3. — The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 

An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada”, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 

Section 4. — The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 

An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 

46847—5 
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Section 5.— The Meteorological Service of Canada. 

Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the groTvth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1022-23 edition of the Year Boole (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 

Section 6. — ^^feteorological Tables. 

Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, \rind, and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63, 
inclusive, of the 1027-2S edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 4S-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 

Times of Sunrise and Sunset in Canada.*-— The table between pp. 68 and 
69 gives the times of sunrise and sunset for places in latitudes 44°, 46°, 48°, 50°, 
and 52°. These latitudes cover what is pretty well the populated belt across Canada. 

Times are given in mea.n solar time. The moment when the sun is over the 
meridian which passes through a certain place is not constant on any two consecu- 
tive days and a clock c.annot be constructed to keep true meridian time. For this 
reason, mean or average time is used. It will be clear that no two places, unless they 
are exactly on the same meridian of longitude, have either the same meridian time 
or the same mean time. It follows that, for convenience in every-day life and to 
facilitate transportation schedules, a system of standard time has to be adopted. 

The surface of the earth is divided into belts each of which extends approxi- 
mately 7| degrees east and west of a central meridian whose local time is an exact 
number of hours from Greenwich time. These central meridians are, of course, 
15°, 30°, 45°, etc. from Greenwich. On the ocean the boundaries of the belts are 
also true meridians, but on the land they are drawn to suit local circumstances. 
An examination of the map on page 67 will show this. 

Within a certain belt or zone all the clocks are set to show the same time, and in 
passing from one such zone to another the hands of the clock are moved forward or 
backward one hour. 

In Canada we have six standard time zones, as follows: the Atlantic (or 60th 
Meridian) Time Zone, which is 4 hours slower than Greenwich; the Eastern (or 
75th Meridian) Time Zone, which is 5 hours behind Greenwich; the Central (or 90th 
Meridian) Time Zone, which is 6 hours behind; the Mountain (or 105th Mericban) 
Time Zone, which is 7 hours behind; the Pacific (or 120th Meridian) Time Zone, 
which is S hours behind; and the Yukon (or 135th Meridian) Time Zone, 9 hours 
slower than Greenwich. The boundaries of the zones are laid down in the Statutes 
of the several jji'ovinccs and territories and are shown on the map. 

Since, as stated, the tables are given in mean solar time for the five latitudes 
named, correction must be made, according to the following instructions, to change 
these times to standard orrailroad times of cities and towns in the respective latitudes. 

permission of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, tlie c.aleulations facing p. 68 and in- 
strucamns for correctson given below are reprodueed from Tie Ohseners' Uanibooi, 1931, published by 
tae Society. - ■ > j 
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Imtruclions. — In order to find the standard time of sunrise and sunset for any 
plfujc on any day, first, from the list below, find the approximate latitude of the 
pliwto from its position in relation to one of the cities listed and the correction, in 
minutes, whi(!h follows the name. Then find in the monthly table the time of sunrise 
and .sunset ff)r the ijroper latitude, on the desired day, and apply the correction. 


Brandon +40 

Indian Head.— 5 

Kamloops + 2 

Kenora +18 

Medicine Hat.+22 

Moosejaw + 2 

Moosomin +40 

Nelson —11 

Portage la 

Prairie +33 

Regina — 2 

Vancouver +12 

Winnipeg +28 


Calgary +36 

Edmonton +34 

Prince Albert.. + 4 
Saskatoon + 0 


Uarrin +17 

Br.'mtford -i-21 

Chatham +29 

Goderich +27 

Guelph +21 

Halifax +14 

Hamilton +20 

King.ston + 8 

London +25 

Orillia +18 

Owen Sound +24 

Peter boro..; +13 

Port Hope +14 

Stratford +24 

Toronto +1S 

Whidsor +32 

Woodstock +23 

Yarmouth. . . . . .+24 


Cliarlottc- 

town +13 

Predericton.. .+26 

Montr.jal — 6 

Ottawa + 3 

Parry Sound.. +20 

Quebec —15 

Sherbrooke. .. —12 

Saint John +24 

Sydney + 1 

Throe Rivers. -10 


Example. — Find the time of sunrise at Owen Sound, also at Regina, on Feb. 11. 
In the above list Owen Sound is under '‘44°”, and the correction is +-24 min. On 
the table between pp. 68-69 the time of sunrise on Feb. 11 for latitude 44° is 7 -05; 
add 24 rain, and we get 7-29 (Eastern Standard Time). Regina is under “50°”, 
and the correction is —2 min. From the table the time is 7-18 and subtracting 
2 min. we get the time of sunrise 7-16 (Mountain Standard Time). 

Section 7. — ^Droughts in Western Canada. 

An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteoi-ological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables showing 
the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at pp. 
47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 

Section 8. — Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 

A summary, l)a.sed on a paper “Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada” ’ 
by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory^ Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram, 
aijpeared at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 



CHAPTER II.- HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.— HISTORY. 

In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found an 
outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here due to pressure on available 
space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed by 
the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Docu- 
ments Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, 
where it appears on pp. 53-55. 

A special article “Canada on Vimy Ridge”, prepared by Colonel A. Fortescue 
Duguid, D.S.O., B.Sc., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, was published on the occasion of the unveiling of the Vimy 
Memorial and appears on pp. 50-60 of the Canada Year Book, 1936- 

PART IL—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1928. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 

ica discovered by John Cabot. 

1498. Cabot discovered Hudson strait. 

1501. Caspar Corte Real visited Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazaiio explored the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

1534. July 24, Jacques Cartier, on his first 

voyage, erected a cross at Gaspe, 
claiming the land for the King of 
France. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended 

the St. Lawrence to Stadacona 
(Quebec), (Sept. 14), and Hochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He planted 
wheat, cabbages, turnips, and let- 
tuces near Cap Rouge river. 

1542-3. De Robeiwal and his party wintered 
at cape Rouge, and were re.scued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 
de Fuca. 

1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 

Canada, at Quebec. 

1604. De Monts settled colony on island in 

the St. Croix river. 

1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, 

, N.a.). 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 

Pounding of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovered lake 

Ch.amplain. 

1610-11. Hudson explored JIudson bay and 
James bay. 

1611. Brftle ascended the Ottawa river. 

1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 

General of New Prance. 

1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 

1615. Champlain explored lakes Nipissing, 

Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
Brfiiii and Le Caron). 

1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and 

on the site of the city of Three 
Rivers. 

1617. Ari’ival at Quebec of the first colonist, 

Louis Hebert and his family. 

1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 


1621. Code of laws issued and_ register of 

births, deaths, and marriages opened 
in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted to 
Sir William Alexandei* by King 
James 1. 

1622. Lake Superior discovered by Brhle. 

1623. First British settlement of Nova 

Scotia. 

1627. New France and Acadia granted to 

the Company of 100 Associates. 

1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1629. -April 24, Treaty of Susa between 

France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Ivirke. 

1632. Mar, 29, Canada and Acadia restored 

to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 

nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 
1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 

Nieolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 

bec. Founding of the first college a t 
Quebec. 

1638. June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

1640. Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 

and Brebeuf. 

1641. Resident population of New Prance, 

240. 

1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 

(Montreal), by Maisonneuve. 

1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by 

Dablon. 

1647. Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

1648. Mar. 5, Council of Neiv France created. 

1649. Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Br6beuf 

and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

1654. August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

1656, Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple, and Crowne. 

1659. June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 

Canada as Yicar- Apostolic. 

1660. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 

teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sauit, Ottawa river. 
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. ( 'oinpiiny of 100 Assoeiatos dissolved. 

5, severe eartlujuako. Ajn'il, 
SovcfiMt!;n Gouueil of New Franco 
e-laidished. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom SOO were in 
(Fiobec. Foundation ol tlie “Grand 
Hnminary” at Quebec, by Laval. 

. May, ( Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

. Mar. 2M, i'alnn appointed Intendant. 

. lo'li.-Mar., Fir.st census; populationof 
New Fr;ui(‘.e, 2,215. 

, .July .21. .Vcn.dia re, stored to France by 
tlie Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Seenal census; white population of 
Nbnv Franco, 

, I’oundation of the “Little Seminary” 
at (luehec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 


1070. May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company granted. 

1071. Population of Acadia, 441. 

1072. Population of Now Franco, 6,705. 

April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- 


107.3. .blue 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 
1674. Oct. 1, Laval became first Bishop of 

Quebec. 

107,5. Population of New France, 7,832. 

1678. Niafjara falls vi.sited by Hennepin. 
1079. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 
above the falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New Prance, 
9i400; of Acadia, 515. 

1681. Fourth census; population of New 
Prance, 0,677. 

1882. Frontenac recalled. 

1083. Population of New France, 10,251. 

1685. Fir.st issue of card money. Fifth census; 

population of New France, 12,263, 
including 1,538 .settled Indians. 

1686. Papulation of New France, 12, .373; of 

.‘Veadia, 885. 

1687. Alar. 18, La Salic assassinated. 

loss. .Sixth census; populationof New Fiance, 
11,502, including 1,259 .settled In- 
dians. 

1089. .Iiine 7, Fronteinic re-aiipointed Gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, AIassacr.e of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

1690, Alay 21, ."’ir William Phips captured 
Port Royal, but was repulsed in an 
attack on (juebec (Oct. 16-21), 

1692. !Scv(inth con.sus; popuhition of New 

Fr.ince, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Vorcheres against Indians by Made- 
leine de Verehere.s. 

1693. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

109.3. .T'.'ightli census; population of New 

France, 13,639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 

1097. iSopt. 20, By the treaty of llyswick, 

places taken during the war were 
mutually re.storoci, D’Iberville de- 
feated the Hudson ’.s Bay Co.’s ships 
on Hudson bay. 

1098, Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac, Ninth 

census; population of New France, 


1701. La Motto Cadillac built a fort at 
Detroit. 


1703. Ju le 10, Sovereign Council of Canada 
became Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 

1706. Tenth eensu.s; population of New 
Franco, 16,417. 

1708. Death of Laval. 

1709. British invasion of Canada. 

1710. Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 

son. 

1711. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 

proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
oS the Seven Islands. 

1713. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
Bay, Acadia, and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,119. 

1718. Po'iiidation of New Orleans in carrying 

out French plan to control the AJ issis- 
sippi as well as the St. Lawrence. 

1719. Census population of New France, 

22,530. 

1720. Population of New France, 24,234; of 

He St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 

1721. Juie 19, Burning of about one-half of 

Alontreal. Census population of 
New France, 24,951. 

1727. Population of New France, 30,613. 

1728. Population of He St. Jeau (P.E.L), 

330. 

1731. Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

1733. Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 

VOrendrj'e. 

1734. Road opened from Quebec to Afon- 

treal. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 

1737. Iron smelted on St. Alaurice. French 
population of the north of the Aca- 
dia peninsula, 7,598. 

1739. Census population of New France, 
42,701. 

1743. Thn younger La Verendryc discovered 
the Rocky mountains. 

1745. Ju le 17, I aking of Louisbourg by Pep- 
perell and Warren. 

1748. Ojt. IS, ’Freaty of Aix-!a-Chapelle. 

Louisbourg re.stored to France in 
e.xcbange for Aladras. 

1749. Juie 21, Founding of Halifax — British 

immigrants brought to Nova Sco- 
tia by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillc (I’oronto) 
built. 

1750. St. Paur.s Church, Halifax (oldest 

Anglican church in Canada), built. 
1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Guzdte., 
first neavspaper in (’anada. British 
and German population of Nova 
Scotia, 4,203. 

1754, Census population of New France, 

.55,009. 

1755. Establkshment at Halifax of first post 

office in wdiat is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Port Beaus^jour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 
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1756. Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and Prance began. 

175S. July 20, Final captoe of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 
1759. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains, 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. iSept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

17()0. April 28, Victory of tlie French under 
Levis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. .Military rule 
sot up in Chinada. 

1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 

8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 

Canada and its dependencies wei'e 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who took 
a number of forts and defeated the 
British at Blood.y Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and He St. 
Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; Labra- 
dor, Anticosti, and Magdalen islands 
to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, Gen- 
eral James Murraj'’ appointed Gov- 
ernor-in-Ghief. Canadian postoffices 
established at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec. 

1764. .June 21, First issue of the Quebec 

Gazette, Aug. 13, Civil government 
established. 

1765. Publication of the first book printed 

in Canada, “Catechisme du Diocree 
de Sens”. May IS, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

1766. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 

(Jswego. 

1768. Charlottetown, He St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
founded. April 11, Great fire at 
Montreal. April 12, Sir Guy Carleton 
(Lord Dorchester) Governoi'-in- 
Chief. 

1709. He St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from 
Nova Scotia. 

1770-72. Flearne’s journey to the Copper- 
mine and Slave rivers and (ircat 
Slave lake, 

1773. Suppi-ession of the order of Jesuits in 

Canada and escheat of their estates. 

1774. June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

1775. May 1, The Quebec Act came into 

force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Arn- 
old invaded Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 
31, was defeated and killed iii an 
attack on Quebec. 

1776. The Americans \vere defeated and 

driven from Canada by Carleton. 

1777. Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor-in-Chief. 

1778. Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 

sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 


June 3, First issue of tire Montreal 
Gunette. 

1783. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 

nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

1784. Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 

16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Gape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

1785. May IS, Incorporation of Parrtown 

(Saint .John, N.B.). 

1786. April 22, liord Dorchester again 

Governor-in-Chiof. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of Nexv Bi'unswick moved 
from Saint John to h’rcdericton. 

1787. C. IngUs appointed Anglican Bishop of 

Nova Scotia — the first colonial 
^bishopric in the Hriii.sli Jdmpire. 

1788. King’s College, Wind.ior, N.H., open- 

ed. Sailing packet service restored 
between Groat Britain and Halifax, 

1789. Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 

Societies established. 

1790. Spain surrendered her e.xclusive rights 

on the Pacific coast. Population of 
Canada, 101,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
tie.xt year. Upper Canada.) 

1791. The Constitutional Act divided the 

province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each witli a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act went into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Can- 
ada. 

1792. Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 

Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara). Dec. 17, Fir.st Legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 

1793 April 18, I'hrat issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. Juljf 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada for- 
bidden. Rocky mountains crossed 
by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, 
who reached the Pacific ocean. AYrk 
(Toronto) founded by Simcoe. 

1794. Nov._ 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 

Britain and the United States. 

1795. Pacific coast of Canada finally given 

up by Spaniards. 

1796. Government of Upper Canada moved 

from Niagai'a to York (Toronto). 
1798. St. John’s island (He St. .lean, popula- 
tion 4, 500) renamed Prince Edward 
Island. 

1800. Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fi-edericton (now University of 
N.E.). The Rocky mountains 
croi3sed by David Thompson. 

1803. Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

1806. Nov. 22, Issue of Lc Canadien— first 
wholly French newspaper. Popula- 
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tion- — Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower 
Canada, 250,000; New Brunswick, 
35,000; 9,676. 

1807. Simon Fraser explored the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

1809. Nov. i, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 

founded on land gi'anted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

1812. June IS, Declaration of war by_ the 

United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of General Brock. 

1813. Jan, 22, British victory at French- 

town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver Dams, 
Sept. 10, Commodore Ferry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
ri.son defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of Prench-Canadian troops 
under do Salaberr.v at ChMeauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Port Niagara and burned Buffalo. 

1814. Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 

Colls. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the Briti.sh. July 5, American 
victiory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain, Dec. 
24, Treaty of Ghent ended the war. 
Population— Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada. 335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulated 

tode with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 

Red River settlement again de- 
stroyed. 

1817. July 18, First Ti-eaty with the North- 

west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of_ the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
Hmiting n.aval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 


_ College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Queboc founded. 
lorJ-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 
tion. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 


1821. Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 

absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

1822. Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

1824. Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 

of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

1825. Oct, 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 

district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288, 

1826. Founding of By town (Ottawa). 

1827. Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 

to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. Population of Nova Sco- 
tia (including Gape Breton), 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 

ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

1829. Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 

McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

1831. June 1, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 

covered by (Sir) James Ross. Popula- 
tion — Upper Canada, 236,702; Low^er 
Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 2,390. 

1832. Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 

corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
SO, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

1833. Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 

built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

1834. Feb. 21, The Ninety-Two Resolutions 

on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

1836. July 21, Opening of the first railway 

in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afteinvards 
moved to Toronto). 

1837. Report of the Canada Commissioners. 

Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 

suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor-in-Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigned. Population — Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

1839. Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 

mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toi'onto, Oct. 19, Charles 
Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham) 
arrived in Canada as Governor-in- 
Chief. 

1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 

First ship of the Cunard line arrived 
at Halifax. 

1841. Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 

as the Province of Canada, with 
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Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
D r a p e r - O g d e n Administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 450,668; of P.E.I., 47,042. 

1842. Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 

sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Administration. 

1843. June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Deo. 

12, Draper-Viger Administration. 
King’s fiiow University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

1844. Maj' 10, Capital moved from Kingston 

to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

1845. May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 

Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic e.xpedition. 

1846. May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 15, 

Oregon Boundary Treaty. _ June_ 18, 
Draper- Papineau Administration. 
First telegraph, operated by To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Nmgara Elec- 
ti’o-Magnetic Telegraph Co., opened. 

1847. May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 

tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

1848. Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Adtninis- 

tration. May 30, Fredericton incor- 
porated. St. Lawrence canals 
opened to navigation. 

1849. April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 

Losses Act; rioting in Montreal and 
burning of the Parliament Buildings. 
Nov. 14, Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to tlie 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

1851. April 6, Transfer of the postal system 

from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital. 
Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Administra- 
tion. Responsible government grant- 
ed to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation — Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

1852. July 8, Great fire at Montreal, Dec, 8, 

Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
Grand Trunk Railway chartered. 

1853. Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 

Montreal to Portland. 

1854. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 

United States. Sept. 11, MacNaly- 
Morin Ministry. vSeigncurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

1855. Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 

27, MacNab-Tache Administration. 
Mar. 9, Opening of the Niagara Rail- 
way suspension bridge. April 17, 
Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 


1856. The Legislative Council of Canada 

made elective. First meeting of the 
Legislature of Vancouver island. 
May 24, Tache-.T. A. Macdonald 
Administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population of 
Assiniboia, 6,691. 

1857. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 

Administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

1858. February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 

River valley. .July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 
2, Brown-Dorian Administration. 
Aug. 5, Completion of the Atlantic 
cable; first message sent. Aug. 6, 
Cartier-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver island surrendered by the 
Iludson’s Bay Company. 

1859. ,7anuar.y, Canadian silver coinage 

issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

1860. Aug. S, The Prince of Wales (King 

Edward VII) arrived at Quebec, 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
by the Prince of Wales. Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown, foun- 
ded. 

1861. Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 

Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population- 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward I.sland, 80,857. 

1862. May' 24, Sandfield Macdouald-Sicotto 

Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

1803. May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 

1864. Mar. 30, Tache-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 

ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Ameri- 
ca; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont'. 

1865. Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 

solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration, Oct. 20, Proclamation fixing 
the seat of 'government at Ottawa. 

1866. Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 

city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (.June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legislature. 
Nov. 17, Proclamation of the union 
of Vancouver Island with British 
Columbia. 
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Note. — 'Llic S! inhLricsi,iiu(llhedatcs(}f elections 
and IcnnUm of sessions of all Dominion 
Parlimnnils folloioing Confederation 
arc (jiven in Tables 3 and 4, respectively, 
of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial 
Governments are indicatedin Table 11 
of that chapter. References regarding 
these matters have therefore been drop- 
ped from the chronology below. 


1S()7. Mar. 2i), Royal Assent given to the 
British North America Act. Julyl, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
tliC! provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion C)f Canada; Upper and 
Lower (ianada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor 
General; Sir Jolin A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. (i. Meeting of the 
fir.st Dominion Parliament. 

1808. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Iiaud .4.ct authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 

1800. June 22, Act, providing for the govern- 
ment of tlio Northwest Territories. 
Nov. :19, Deed of .surrender to the 
Crown of the Hud.son’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

1870. May 12, Act; to cnsteiblish the province 

nf jManitolja. July 15, Northwest 
Territorie.s transferred to the Dom- 
inion iunl ^Manitoba admitted into 
Confed(iration. Aug, 24, WoLseley’s 
expedition reuclied Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

1871. April s, I'’ir,st Dominion Census (popu- 

lations at tins and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 126) . April 14, 
Act eistablishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treat.y of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United State-s. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 

1873. Alay 23, Act establishing the North 

West Mounted Police. July 1, 
l^rince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 

1874. May, Ontario Agricultural College, 

Guelph, opened. 

1875. April 8, The Northwest Territories 

Act establi.sh(:id a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
lirst contract and commencement 
of _work upon the CJanadian Pacific 
railway a.s a Gov(?rnroent line; 
w'orlc coinmt,‘iu!ed at Fort William. 
Juiie 1.5, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 

(;ol!ege, Kingston. .June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 


Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of La\nil Uni- 
versity established at MontreaL 

1877. June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N .B. 

October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the I^niver- 
sity of Manitoba. 

1878. July 1, Canada joined the International 

Postal Union. 

1879. May 15, Adoption of a protective 

tariff (“The National Policy”). 

1880. Royal Ganadian Academy of Arts 

founded; first meetiiig and e.vlu- 
bition. Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A._l'. 
Galt appointed first Canadian Higli 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31 . 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contpxct with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific raihvay. 

1881. April 4, Second Dominion Censu.s. 

May 2, First sod of the Canailian 
Pacific raihvay as a company line 
turned. 

1882. May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 

boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northw'est Territories. 

1883. Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 

Church in Canada; united confer- 

1884. May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 

Commissioner in London, Aug. il. 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitolja. 

1885. Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 

rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Pish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Gut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Nortlwest ’'rerritories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike_ of Canadian 
Pacific^ Railw'ay main Hue driven 
at Craigellaehie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 

1886. April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 

June 7, Archbishop Tascliereiiu of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. Juno 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

1887. Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 

April 4, First Colonial Conference in 
London. 

1888. Feb. IS, Signing of Fishery Treaty 

between United Kingdom and 
_ United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States’ Senate. 
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1890. Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 

abolished separate schools. 

1891. April 5, Third Dominion Census. June 

6, Death of Sir .John A. Macdonald. 

1892. Feb, 29, Washington Treaty, providing 

for arbitration of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 

1893. April 4, First sitting of the Bering 

Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. IS, 
Archibishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
I«and, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

1894. June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 

Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 

1895. Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 

Marie canal. 

1896. April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 

Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 

1897. June 22, Celebration throughout the 

Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference in London. 
Dee_. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Goui't. 

1898. June 13, The Yukon district establish- 

ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 

1899. Oct. 1, Mgi-i Diomede Falconio arrived 

at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 

1900. Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 

26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 
1001. Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
iiocession of King Edward VH. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion Cen.sus. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

1902. May 31, End of South Afrieiin War; 

peace .signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
of H. M. King Edward VII. Dec., 
First message sent by wireless from 
Canada to the United Kingdom bjo 
C ape Breton, N.S. 

1903. Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 

ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

1904. Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 

sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 

1905. Sept. 1, Creation of the provinces of 

Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

1906. University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 

Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 


1907. April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 

ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Saskat- 
chewan founded. Dec. 6, First re- 
corded flight in Canada of a heavier- 
than-air machine carrying a pas- 
senger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
liedral kite, Cygnet). 

1908. Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 

Branch of Roya,l Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. 
Visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
valley, B.C. University of Briti.sh 
Columbia founded. 

1909. .Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 

ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
23, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
owui power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 

1910. May 6, Death of King Edward VII 

and acee.s.sion of King George V. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries .Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. 

1911. May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 

in London. .June 1, Filth Dominion 
Census. June 22, Coronation of 
H.M. K,ing George V. July 11, 
Disastrous fires in Porcupine dis- 
trict. 

1912. Mar. 29-April 9, First Canada-W^est 

Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. April 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
E.\'tension of the boundaries of C(!ue- 
bec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

1914. May 20, Loss of the steamship Em- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug, 18-22, Special war ses.sion of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 

191.5. February, First Canadian contingent 
landed in Fi-ance and proceeded to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julieu. 
May 20-20, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 

1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottaw'a by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
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Sept. 1. Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 

1917. Peb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 

Mar. 20~May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchcndaele. Dec. 
(i. Serious e.xplosion at Halifax, N.S. 

1918. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 

offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
April 17, Secret .session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference in London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug, 20-28, Capture of 
Moncliy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Queant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Boiirion Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed 
armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Carabrai. Oct. 0, First Gerni.aii 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25--Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and .signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mans. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armisstice. 

1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28,' Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. 
Aug. 22, Formal opening of 
Quebec Bridge by the Prince 
of Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince 
of Wales laid foundation stone of 
Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings,_ Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of “Canadian National 
Railways” by Order in Council. 

1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 

Versailles. Peb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 
Sir Robert Borden succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
• Minister. July 10, Ratifications of 
the 'Preaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 


Aug. 9, Ratifications of tlie Treaty 
of Neuilly-,sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 

ment with Bi’itish West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20~Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Nov. 11, 
Opening of Conference on limitation 
of armament at Washington. 

1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 

ington approved 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
di.sapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug, 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10 iludania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, I'Vunce, and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 

1923. April 1, Removal of British embargo 

on Canadian cattle effective, (’ct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 

1924. April 23, British Empire Exhibition 

opened by K ing George at Wemblej', 
Plngland. with the Prince of Wales as 
President. Aug. 6-J6,Meetuigoftlie 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Toronto. Aug. 
11-16, Meeting of International 
Mathematical Congress at To- 
ronto. 

1925. June 10, Inauguration of the United 

Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Deatli 
of Queen Alexandra. 

1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Pi’ovinces. 

July 1 , Two-cent domestic rate of 
postage restored. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

1927. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 

Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, ’Lhe 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Paldwin and 
party, arrived at (lu(*bec on a visit 
to Canada. September, (ruiada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Novomljcr, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Domiiiion 
and the provinces. 

1928. April 25, Sir Win. H. Clark appoint- 

ed first British Higli Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, I,egislative 
Council of Nova Scotia cea.sed to 
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exist, leaving Quebec the only pro- 
vince ■with a bi-cameral legislature. 

1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 

MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, visited Canada. 
Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources 
to Manitoba and Alberta, 

1930. Jan, 21, Five-po'wer naval arms con- 

ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. _Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-lOO arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London. 

1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census. 

June 30, The Statute of Westminster 
exempting! the Dominion and the 
provinces from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
Merchant Shipping .4.ct approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
Great Britain suspended specie pay- 
ments, follo-n.’ing which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pi'o- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective, 

1932. July 2i-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 

Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Ofiicial opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. 

1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 

ference. May 18, Celebration _ of 
the 150th anniver.sary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 

1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 

40Oth anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 

1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 

business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met in Ottawa. 
Doc. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference _ met in Ottawa; Naval 
limitation Conference met in Ijon- 
don . 

1931). Jan. 20, Death of H.M. King George V 
and accession of H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar, 8, German forces 
reoccupied the Hhineland in defi- 
ance of tlie Treaty of Versailles. 
.Tune 1, Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces taken. July 1- 
Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and: 
of the C.iMl. .July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. Dec, 11, 
Abdication of H. M. King Edward 


VIII and accession of H. M. King 
George VI. 

1937. Jan. I, Belgium represented in Canada 

by a Minister Plenipotentiary. Jan. 
28, Decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council de- 
claring certain legislation, passed by 
the former Administration, on un- 
employment insurance, hours of 
labour, minimum wages, and mar- 
keting, ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. Mar. 30, The Governor 
General and Lady Tweedsmuir 
visited the White House at Wash- 
ington to return the official visit 
made by President Roosevelt at 
Quebec on July 30, 1936. May 12, 
Coronation of H. M. King George 
VI. July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal 
from Southampton, inaugurating the 
experimental phase of the Trans- 
atlantic Airways. .A.ug. 14, An- 
nouncement of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, with Chief 
Justice Rowell as chairman. Aug. 
17, Dominion Government disal- 
lows three Alberta statutes on the 
ground of invasion of the legislative 
field assigned to the Dominion 
Parliament. Oct. 28, The question 
of whether the powder of disallow- 
ance vested in the Governor Gen- 
eral by the B.N.A. Act is still 
subsisting, referred to the Supreme 
Court. Nov. 2, The question of the 
competency of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Alberta to enact certain 
legislation referred to the Supreme 
Court in the form of three bills. 
Nov. 9, Reference to the Supreme 
Court of a question as to whether 
the po’wer of a Lieutenant-Governor 
to reserve approval of provincial 
legislation still subsists. Nov. 29, 
Rowell Commission on Constitu- 
tional Relations opens sittings at 
'Winnipeg. 

1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 

Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government regarding each of the 
questions submitted: poxvers of the 
Governor General in Council to dis- 
allow provincial legislation, and 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
■to reserve provincial legislation for 
the signiflcation of the pleasure of 
■the Governor General, were found 
■to be valid and unrestricted; the 
press, credit regulation, and bank- 
ing taxation measures •were found 
unconstitutional. The Court also 
held the Social Credit Act unconsti- 
tutional, although this was not a 
subject of specific reference. Mar. 11, 
Alberta Government appealed to 
the Privy Council against the judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court. 
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PART III.-HISTORIG SITES AND MONUMENTS 
IN CANADA. 

The work of restoring and pi-eserving sites of national historic interest in Canada 
was inaugurated about eighteen years ago, after representations had been made to 
the Government concerning the need for acquiring, as a great national heritage, 
sites and relics associated with the earty history of the Dominion, The National 
Parks Bureau of the Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, is now entrusted with the task of marking and preserving such sites and 
monuments as have been acquired. In the important work of weighing and con- 
sidering the historic background and associations of sites and memorials, the Bureau 
is assisted by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary 
body whose members, resident in various parts of the country, are historians of 
recognized standing. 

Since the inception of its work, the Board has weighed and considered the 
circumstances surrounding more than a thousand sites of which over thi’ee hundred, 
most of which are listed below, have been judged to be of sufficient national impor- 
tance to warrant their being suitably marked and maintained. These include: 
Indian earthworks, forts, arid villages; French forts, tx-ading posts, and mission 
enterprises; sites connected with British exploration and naval and military oper- 
ations in the long struggle for the possession of Canada; posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; and sites related to tlie economic and industrial development of the 
Dominion. 

For the marking of these sites a finely designed tablet of bronze is used; the 
tablet in most cases is affixed to a field-stone caii-n or a cut-stone monument, although 
in some instances it is placed on an existing structure associated with the site. 

Among the outstanding historic sites preserved and maintained by the National 
Parks Bureau, the Fortress of Louisbourg in Cape Breton takes high place, for here 
were enacted the early stages of the long stx’uggle which culminated in the possession 
of Canada by the Briti.sh Crown. Loixisbourg was one of the most keenly disputed 
fortre.sses in North America. It was erected more than two centui’ies ago by the 
French, who had named the settlement in honour of Louis the Fourteenth, King of 
France. It was captured by the British forces in 1745, but was subsequently 
handed back to the French. It was again besieged by the English and finally 
captured by them in 1758. It is interesting to recall that one of the brigades of 
infantry engaged in the recapture of Louisbourg was commanded by General Wolfe, 
who was later to die heroically at Quebec. Most of the original ax'ea of the fortress 
has now been acqmred by the Dominion Government. Careful excavation work 
has been carried out and a museum established at the site. From a visit to this 
museum and a tour of the grounds the visitor can reconstruct in imagination a little 
of the historic past of Louisbourg. 

Another notable histoz’ic site in Nova Scotia is Fort Anne in Annapolis Royal. 
Before the Pilgrim Fathei’s landed at Pljunouth Rock, a thriving village stood on the 
shores of the Annapolis Basin, and here one of the first vessels built on this continent 
unfolded its sails. Annapolis Royal, too, saw the departure of 1,600 Acadians in 
the expulsion of 1755, the event so strikingly portrayed in Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
The museum building I’ecently restored was originally the Officers’ Quarter.? and 
was built in 1797-98 under the supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of 

Prepared under the direction of the National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. 
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CHARACTERISTIC HISTORIC SITES 
AMD MONUMENTS. 

Left of the doubic-page layout reading doivnu'ards.— {l) The Jacques 
Cartier Memorial Cross at Gaspe, Que. Here Cartier landed on July 
24, 1534, and laid claim to the land for the King of France; the cross was 
erected on the occasion of the 400th. anniversary of the landing. (2) 
Interior view of Fort Chambly, on the Richelieu river about 20 miles south- 
east of Montreal. The first wooden fort on this^ite was built by the French 
in 1665 as a protection against the Iroquois. The inset view shows the 
caretaker's quarters and part of the museum. (3) Fort Wellington, at 
Prescott, Ont. completed in 1838, was built as a main base for the defence 
of communications between Kingston and Montreal after the experience.s 
of the War of 1812-14. The picture shows the old blockhouse and officers 
quarters. 

Upper centre — Fort Anne, at Annapolis Royal, N.S., associated with 
early French settlement on the shores of Annapolis Basin. The picture 
shows officers' quarters (now the museum) viewed through the old gate. 
These quarters, recently restored, were originally built in 1797-98 under 
the supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 
Inset is a view of Fort Louisbourg, on Cape Breton island. The original 
French settlement at Fort Louisbourg was established in 1713 and it be- 
came one of the mo.st keenly disputed fortresses in North America. 

Lower centre — An interior view of the museum at Fort Beaus6jour, 
near Sackville, N.B.., showing the old Beaubassin church bell. 

Right, reading downwards — (1) Reproduction of an old print of Fort 
Walsh, Sask, — a North West Mounted Police post, built in 1875, to es- 
tablish Canadian authority among the Indians of the Cypress hills. (2) 
Fort Prince of Wales, the old Hudson's Bay Company fort near Churchill, 
Man., with an inset showing the gateway of old Fort Garry, another early 
Hudson's Bay Company post established on the Red river, where the city 
of Winnipeg now stands. (3) The obelisk near Bella Coola, B.C., marking 
the spot where Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached the shores of the Pacific 
ocean to complete the first overland crossing of continental North America. 
The inset shows the remaining building of Fort Langley, established by 
the Hudson's Bay Company in 1827 to control the trade of the lower Fraser 
river and Puget sound. It was the first post of the Company on what is 
now the British Columbia coast. 


TYPICAL MEMORIALS AND TABLETS. 

The single-page layout at the left shows several forms of memorials 
that have been erected to mark historic sites in Canada. At the top is 
shown a boulder cairn with tablet affixed. This particular cairn marks 
the site of Jasper House at Jasper National Park, Alta. At left centre is 
a view of a typical bronze tablet and at right centre is the obelisk memorial 
at Chrysler's Farm battlefield site, near Morrisburg, Ont. The lowest 
picture shows a cut-stone rhonument, this being the Bishop Macdonell 
Memorial at .St. Raphael, Ont. The sketches show (top) the monument 
to Sieur de Monts at Annapolis Royal. N.S. and (bottom) the memorial 
erected to the memory of Madeleine de Verch^res at Vercheres, Que. 
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Queen Victoria, when he was Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in North 
America with headquarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

In New Brunswick, the site of Fort Beausejour has been acquired. Built by 
the French, the fort was intended to be an Acadian stronghold against the unde- 
fined claims of the English to Acadia. Around the fort, Acadians had their homes 
and farms. It w^as captured by the British in 1755 and renamed Fort Cumberland. 
Restoration work in connection with the ruins of the fort has been carried out and a 
new museum built at the site. 

Another historic fortress which has been placed under the care of the National 
Parks Bureau is Fort Chambly in the province of Quebec. Port Chambly lies about 
twenty miles southeast of Montreal on a conspicuous headland on the Richelieu 
river. The first fort, built as a protection from the terror of the Iroquois by the 
French in 1665, was of wooden construction. After many vicissitudes, it was rebuilt 
of stone, this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 the fort was surrendered to 
the British who, with a small armed force, held it until 1775. In that year the Ameri- 
cans captured the fort; they evacuated it the following year, but burned everything 
that was combustible leaving only the four w'alls standing. The fort was later 
repaired and garrisoned by Governor Carleton and played an important part in the 
War of 1812. Under the administration of the National Parks Bureau, steps have 
been taken to arrest the disintegration of the massive structure and a new museum 
building has been erected wdthin the walls of the fort. 

On an island in the Richelieu river about ten miles from the United States 
border is the site of another fortress erected by the French, Fort Lennox, on Ile- 
aux-Noix. The present fort, which was rebuilt by the Imperial authorities in the 
period from 1812 to 1827, is administered by the National Parks Bureau, and stands 
’ majestically in memory of the defence of the Richelieu Gateway. 

Fort Wellington, at Prescott, Ontario, winch is also under the care of the 
National Parks Bureau, remains as it was when finally completed in 1838, an im- 
pressive landmark. Named after the great Duke of Wellington, it was erected when 
the British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vulnerable points 
of attack in the War of 1812 and as the main base for the defence of communications 
between lUngston and Montreal. The fort is now an object of great interest to 
tourists and is visited annually by thousands of people 

In Manitoba, Fort Prince of Wales, opposite the port of Churchill, has been 
acquired. This, the most northerly fortress on the American continent, was built 
in the years between 1733 and 1771 in order to secure control of Hudson bay for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was surrendered to, and partially destroyed by, a 
French naval force in 1782. Its ruins, which are among the most interesting military 
remains on the continent, are gradually being restored. 

The following are other sites which have been marked and are being main- 
1 tained by the National Parks Bureau. Locations are approximate and all are marked 
■ by bronze tablets, though this fact is not specifically mentioned in the description 
when a cairn or monument has been erected on the site. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

i Brudenell Point. — Cut-stone monument to mark the site where Jean Pierre 
i Roma founded a base for control of the Gulf fisheries and for trade with France, 
i Quebec, and the West Indies, 1732. 

1 Charlottetown . — Provincial Legislature Grounds — Cut-stone monument to 

^ jommemorate the four-hundredth anniversary of the landing of Jacques Cartier on 
I the Island, 1534; also a cut-stone monument to commemorate the distinguished 
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service to navigation of Admiral Hemy Wolsey Bayfield, 1795-1885. Provincial 
Tablets to commemorate: (a) the laying of the fii’st subinarme telegraph 
in America, 1852; and (b) outstanding historical events connected witli the isiana. 

Rocky Point.— Aear South Shoi^e Road— C&,ivR to commemorate, ttie evtmts 
connected with the survey of Prince Edward Island by Captain Samuel Holland m 
1764-66. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Annapolis Royal. — Fort Anne Pai'h — Cut-stone monument to commeinmate 
the services of Samuel Vetch, Adjutant-General of the force which captured 1 ort 
Royal, 1710, and who later was a notable figure in colonial history; also a cut-stone 
monument to commemorate the faithful services of Jean Paul Mascarene, 1684-1 HiO, 
a French Huguenot in the army of Britain. 

Bridgetown. — Cairn to commemorate the two combats at Bloody Creek in 
1711 and 1757 between the British garrison at Annapolis Royal and allied French 
and Indians. 

Canso. — Public School Grounds, School St. — Cairn to commemorate its forti- 
fication bj'’ the British in 1720 and later combats between them and the French and 
Indians. 

Engli.shtown. — Ste. Anne, Baddech, Cape North Highway — Cairn to com- 
memorate settlement established by Captain Charles Daniel, 1629, and selection as 
a naval base, 1713, when it was named Port Dauphin. 

Fort La Have. — Lighthouse Reserve, Mouth of La Have River — Cairn to mark the 
site of the fort built by Isaac de Razilly, where the capital of the colony was estab- 
lished. 

Fort Lawrence. — Main Highway from Sackville to Amherst — Cairn to mark 
the site of the fort built by the British, 1760, for the defence of the isthmus of Ghig- 
necto. 

Halifax. — Admiralty House Orounds — Cut-stone monument in honour of the 
officers and men of H.M.S. Shannon, which defeated the United States frigate C/icsa-** 
peake off Boston harbour, June 1, 1813. Bedford a^id French Landing Roads — Cairr; 
to mark the site of the encampment of the storm-.shattered expedition sent from 
France in 1746, under Admiral the Due d'Anville. Naval Barracks — Monument 
on small green to mark the site of the first E.oyal Dockyard in what is now the 
Dominion of Canada. Post O^ice Building, Hollis St. — ^Tablet to commemorate the 
establiishment of the finst Post Office in Canada, 1755. Province House — Tablet to 
mark the site of the first printing press in British North America. 

Keniiingtoii Cove. — N ear Louishourg Highway — Cairn to mark the landing 
place of Brig.-Gen. James Wolfe’s Brigade, June 8, 1758. 

Liverpool. — Fort Point Park— Cairn to the memory of the Privateersmen of 
Liverpool bay, who maintained and defended their trade with the West Indie.s am' 
waged successful "war upon the enemies of Great Britain, in ships fitted and armed 
at their own expense. 


Lower Granville. — Cairn to mark the site of the first fort or “habitation” of 
Port Royal, built in 1605 by the French under de Monts and Champlain. 

North Sydney . — Western Union Telegraph Company’s Cable Building — 
Tablet to coinnu morate the successful lajdng of a submarine telegraph cable betwot'n 
Cape Broton and Newfoundland, 1856. 

Port la Tour . — Near Bacarra Point, Part la Tour Highway — Cairn to marl 
the site ol the last foothold of France in Acadia, built prior to 1627. 

Port Morimr. —Long Beach Road — Cairn to mark the site of the first regula' 
coal-mining operations in America, established by the French, 1720. 

St. Peters . — Canal Reserve — Cairn to mark the site of Nicolas Denys' fort an 
trading post, 1050, and to commemorate the construction of the St. Peter’s canal 

SliQlhurne.— Foot of jKfzrig St.— Boulder to commemorate the founding of th 
town by Umted Empire Loyalists, 1783. 


Sydney Office Building— TahM to commemorate the public 
Joseph Frederick Wallet des Barres, 1722-1824, a distinguished military 



services / 
engineer. 
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Wallace Bridge. — Main Highway from Wallace to Pugwash — Cut-stone monu- 
ment to mark the birthplace of Simon Newcomb, one of the world’s greatest scientists. 

Windsor. — King’s College Grounds—Tahlei on chapel to mark the site of the 
oldest university in the King’s Overseas Dominions, founded in 1789. King St. — 
Cairn on military reserve to mark the site of Fort Edward, built by the British in 

1750. King’s Square — Cut-stone monument to commemorate the literary achieve- 
ments of Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 1796-1865. Park hetxoeen King and Gerrish 
Sts. — Cut-stone monument to commemorate the events connected with the first 
agricultural fair in Canada, which was held on Fort Edward Hill, May 21* 1765, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Aulac. — 'Fort Beausejom Park — Monument to mark the site of Tonge’s island, 
once the capital of Acadia. Monument in memory of settlers who came to Chig- 
necto from Yorkshire, England, 1772-76. 

Bathurst. — Main and Muiray Sts. — Cairn to commemorate the services of 
Nicolas Denys, appointed Governor and Lieutenant-General of the coasts and 
islands of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Canso to Gaspe, 1654, 

Campbellton. — Riverside Park — Cairn to commemorate the last naval battle 
of the Seven Years’ War in North American waters, 1760. 

Devon. — Gibson and Albert Sts. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Nashwaak, 
erected by Governor Villebon, 1692. 

Fredericton. — Parliament Buildings — ^Tablet to the memory of Sir Howard 
Douglas, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 1823-31. Brunswick and King 
Sts. — Cut-stone monument in public park to commemorate the distinguished ser- 
vices of the 104th New Brunswick Regiment in the defence of Canada in 1813-14. 

Hillsborough. — Near C. N. R. Station — Cut-stone monument to commemorate 
the engagement which took place near there. Sept. 3, 1755. 

Lower Jemseg. — Main Highway — Cut-stone monument to mark the site of 
Fort Jemseg built in 1659 by Thomas Temple during the Enghsh possession of Acadia. 

Minto. — Near C.P.R. Station — Monument to commemorate the first export 
of coal, before middle of 17th century. 

North West Bridge. — Newcastle-Fredericion Highway — Cairn to commemorate 
events connected with Beaubears island which served as a concentration camp for 
refugee Acadians, 1756-59. 

Petitcodiac. — Moncton-Saint John Highway — Cut-stone monument to mark 
the ancient Indian portage route from Acadia to the Upper St. John and Quebec, 
which was later used by the French. 

Port Elgin. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Gaspereau built by French troops, 

1751, renamed Fort Monekton, 1755. 

Saint John. — West Saint John — A boulder on Town Hall Square to mark the 
site of Fort Charnisay, built by Sieur d’Aidnay de Charnisay, 1645. Also tablet on 
Martello Tower, built for the defence of Saint John during the War of 1812-14, 
which is being preserved as an example of that type of fortification. Fort Howe 
Grounds— C&irn to commemorate the public services of Major Gilfrid Studholme 
who built Fort Howe in 1778 and was its commander. Also tablet on Rockland 
Road to mark the site of Fort la Tour, erected by Charles de la Tour, 1631. Royal 
Hotel — Tablet to mark the site of Mallard House, in which the first Legislature of 
New Brunswick met in February, 1786. Customs House Building — Tablet to com- 
memorate the first compound marine engine designed by Benjamin Tibbits, built in 
1842. Also tablet to commemorate the invention of the first steam fog horn by 
Robert Foulis, 1854. King Square — Granite cross to commemorate the founding 
of the province, Aug. 16, 1784, Market Square — ^Boulder to mark the site of the 
landing of United Empire Loyalists, 1783. 

Westfield. — Fredericton-Saint J ohn Highway^Csirn to mark the site of Fort 
Boishebert (Nerepis), an ancient Indian stronghold strengthened by the French in 
1749 and used by them against the British. 

Woodstock. — Highway, Ten Miles South of City — Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Meductic, chief Maliseet stronghold in Acadia in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Allan’s Corners. — Granite obelisk to commemorate the Battle of Chateau- 
gnay, Oct. 26, 1813. 

Beau port.— BoyaZ Tablet affixed to house in which Lieut.-Col. Charles 

de Salaberry, the hero of Chateauguay, was born, Nov. 19, 1778. 

Cahnno —Caldwell Road— Cairn to mark the Temiscouata portage, longest 
and most difficult on the overland route between Acadia and Quebec. 

Cap Rouge.— Cairn to mark the site of Fort Charles])Ourg Royal, built by 
Jacques Cartier, where he spent the winter of 1541-42. 

Carillon.— CawaZ Resene — -Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
Carillon canal. 

Cascades Point. — Main Highway — Cairn to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the construction of the Soulanges canal in 1892-1900, to overcome the 
Cascades, Cedars, and Coteau rapids. 

Qaughnawaga. — ^Tablet on east wall of the old fort to commemorate the events 
connected with the construction of Fort St. Louis in 1725. 

Cedars. — Cedars-Cascades Point Road — Cairn to mark the site of the Battle 
of the Cedars, May, 1776, between Canadian and American troops. 

Chambly. — Canal Reserve — Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
canal, connecting lake Champlain with the St. Lawn-ence river. Chambly-St. Johns 
Highxoay — Boulder to mark the site of Fort Ste. Therdse, built in 1665 for defence 
against the Iroquois. 

Coteau-du-Lac.— Cairn to mark the site of the fort and blockhouse built for 
the protection of the canal constructed in 1779-80. 

Frelighsburg. — Main Highway to Franklin, Vt. — Monument to commemorate 
the battle of Eccles Hill, May 25, 1870, between Fenian Raiders and Canadian 
volunteers. 

Gaspe. — Main Highway — ^Thirty-foot granite cross to commemorate the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of Jacques Cartier, July 24, 1534. 

Grenville. — Canal Reserve — Cairn to commemorate the constructioir of the 
Grenville canal, 

Howick. — Montreal-M alone Highway — Cairn to commemorate the battle of 
Chateauguay Ford, between Canadian and American troops, Oct. 26, 1813. 

Hull — Eddy Park — Cairn to mark the site of the first portage of the Chaudiere, 
traversed by Champlain and other early explorers. 

Ile-aux-Coudres. — Granite cross to mark the site where Jacques Cartier 
landed. Sept. 6, 1585. 

Ile-aux-Noix.— -Forf Lennox— Tablets to commemorate the battle of Ile-aux- 
Noix, Juno 3, 1813, which resulted in the capture of twm United States sloops and 
in memory of the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the Royal Navy and Provincial 
Marines who fought on lake Champlain during the years 1776-77 and 1812-14. 

Kingsmere. — King Mountain. — Cairn to mark the site of the first Geodetic 
Sui'vey station, established in 1905. 

Lachine. — Highway No. 2 — Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
Lachine canal. St. J oscph St. — Cut-stone monument to commemorate tlie twenta 
connected with the massacre of the inhabitants by Indians on the night of Aug. 4-5, 
1689. Opposite City Hall — Monument to commemorate the services of Robert 
Cavalier de I^a Salle, who founded Lachine in 1667. 

Lacolle. — Highways Nos. 14 and 62 — Cairn to commemorate the battle of 
Lacolle, Mar. 30, 1814. 

Laprairie.— Foc/i Square— Caim to mark the site of Fort Laprairic, lf)87, a 
refuge for the setthirs during a quarter-century of w^ars. Intersection of the Chamhly- 
St. Philippe and Laprairie-St. Johns roods— Cairn to commemorate the second 
battle of Laprairie, Aug. 11, 1691. 

Les Vieilles Forges.— Fi^ree Rivers and Les Yieilles Forges Foods— Cairn 
marking the site of the St, Maurice Forges, established by Poulin de Fraiicheville, 
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Levis. — S30 St. Laurent St. — Tablet to mark the place where Louis Frechette, 
the Canadian poet, was born, Nov. 16, 1839. 

Longueuil. — Church of St. Antoine de Lon'gueuil — ^Tablet to mark the site of 
the stone fort built by the French, 1685-90. 

Montreal, — Molson’s Brewery, Notre Dame St. E. — Tablet to mark the site 
where the Accommodation, the fii’st steamship in Canada, was built in 1809. McGill 
Cam, pus, Sherbrooke St. — Boulder to mark the site of Hochelaga, the fortified Indian 
village visited by Cartier in 1535. Customs Building, Youville Square — Tablet to 
mark the site where Sieur de Maisonneuve laid the foundation of Montreal, May 18, 
1642. St. Paul and St. Sulpice Sts. — -Tablet to mark the birthplace of Pierre Le 
Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, July 20, 1661. 

Notre Dame de Pierreyille. — Main Road — Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Crevier, built in 1687, and to commemorate the battles which took place there, 
1689 and 1693. 

Odell town. — Cairn to perpetuate the memory of the officers and men of the 
loyal Militia of Canada who took part in the battle of Odelltown, Nov. 7-9, 1838. 

Percd. — Logan Park — Tablet to the memory of Sir William Logan, founder and 
first Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

Quebec. — Laval University Building — ^Tablet to mark the site of the Quebec 
Seminary, the oldest educational house for boys in Canada, established in 1663. 
Princess Louise Docks — ^Tablet on waiting room to record the opening of the river 
St. Lawrence to the shipping of all nations, Jan. 1, 1850. Hdtel Dieu, Charlevoix 
/Sf.— Tablet to mark the site of the first hospital established in America north of 
Mexico, which was founded Aug. 16, 1637. Laval-Monimorency Park, C6le de la 
Montague St. — Tablet on stone wall at entrance to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the issue of the first patent in Canada, June 8, 1824. 

Riviere des Prairies. — Main Highway — Cairn to mark the site of the battle 
of Coulee Grou, July 2, 1690, between the French and Iroquois. 

St. Andrews East. — Tomi Park — Cairn to mark the site of the first paper mill 
in Canada, built by a group of New' Englanders, 1803-6. 

St. Hubert. — Chamhly Highway — Cairn near entrance to airport to mark the 
site of Chambly Road, the first highw'ay of importance in Canada, which w'as 
opened in 1665. 

St, Johns. — C. N. R. Station — Tablet to mark one terminal of the first railway 
in Canada which ran from St. Johns to Laprairie and which w'as opened for traffic, 
July 21, 1836. Champlain St. — Boulder to mark the site of Fort St. Jean, built by the 
French, 1748, and rebuilt by the British, 1775. In the latter year it withstood a 
forty-five day siege by American troops. St. John’s Golf Club — Cairn to 
commemorate the battle of. Montgomery Creek, Sept. 6, 1775, when a group of 
Canadian militia and Indians defeated invading American troops. 

St. Lin. — Cairn in front of Town HaU in memory of Sir Wilfrid Laui’ier, 1841- 
1919. Sir Wilfrid was born here on Nov, 20, 1841. 

St. Louis de Blandford. — Monument to Charles Heon who settled there 
Mar. 14, 1825. His pioneer efforts paved the wmy for many who follow'ed. 

St. Patrick. — Highway No. 2— Tablet on iron standard to mark the place 
where Sir John A. Macdonald spent many of his summers between 1873 and 1890, 

Senneville. — Adjacent to Gouin Boulevard — Cairn to commemorate the battle 
of the Lake of Tw'o Mountains, 1689, when French troops defeated a band of Iro- 
quois. , 

Sorel. — Canada Steamship Lines Wharf — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Rich- 
elieu, built by Pierre de Saurel, 1665, which proved an important defence post against 
the Iroquois. 

Tadoussac.— Fronf St. — Cairn to mark the site of the oldest French establish- 
ment and Christian mission station in Canada. 

Three Rivers. — City J/aZf— Tablet to commemorate the services of Benjamin 
Suite, historian and poet, 1841-1923. Customs Building — ^Boulder to mark the site 
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of Fort Three Rivers, built by the French, 1634, which became a centre for fur trade 
with the Indians. Lejeune'/Sh— Boulder to commemorate the battle of Three 
Rivers, June 8, 1776, when British troops repulsed an attack by an American 
column. 

Verch^res. — ^Large monument with bronze statue, near the St. Lawnence river, 
to Madeleine de Vercheres, who for eight days defended, against the Iroquois, the 
fort which stood there in 1692. 

Ville La Salle.— la Salle Boulevard— Cairn in front of Novitiate Building to 
mark the site of the fief granted to La Salle in 1669, from which he started on his 
distant expeditions. 

ONTARIO. 

Adolphustown. — Hay Bay — Cairn to the memory of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
There he drew inspiration to weld together the weak and scattered colonies of the 
day into a strong and ambitious Dominion. 

Allanburg. — Near the Bridge — Cairn to mark the site where the fii’st sod of 
the old Welland canal was cut, Nov. 30, 1824. 

Amherstburg. — Waterworks Park — Monument to the memory of those who 
served on lakes Erie and Huron in the defence of Canada dming the War of 1812-14, 
and to mark the site of the Navy Yard. 

Bath. — Adjacent to the Public Road — Cairn to mark the site where the Fron- 
tenac, the first steamship that navigated lake Ontario, was built. It was laimched 
Sept. 7, 1816. 

Bay of Ouinte. — Intersection of the Trenton and Carrying Place Roads — Cairn 
to commemorate the treaty concluded with the Mississauga Indians, 1787, by wdiich 
a large tract of land on the north shore of lake Ontario was ceded to the Crown for 
settlement purposes. 

Blenheim. — Entrance to Town Park, Highway No, S — Cairn to commem- 
morate the treaty concluded with the Indians in 1790, whereby a great tract of land 
was acquired to provide homes for expatriated United Empire Loyalists. 

Bridgeburg. — Niagara Boulevard — ^Boulder to mark the site of the battle of 
Frenchman’s Creek, Nov. 27, 1812, and to mark the landing place of the Fenian 
Raiders, May 31, 1866. 

Chatham. — River Road — Cairn to commemorate the engagement at McRae’s 
House, Dee. ,15, 1813. 

Chippawa. — Niagara Boulevard — ^Boulder in memory of the officers and men 
killed in the battle of July 6, 1814, and a boulder to mark the site of the shipyard 
on Navy island where the first vessels to navigate the Upper Lakes under the Biitish 
flag were built, 1763-64. 

Christian Island. — Boulder to naark the site of Fort Ste. Marie 11, the Jesuit 
Mission to the Hurons, 1649-50. Here the Huron nation made its last stand against 
the Iroquois, 1649-51. 

Cornwall. — Highway No. Cairn to mark the site of Glengarry House, 
the home of Lieut.-Col. John MacdoneU, a gallant and distinguished officer in the 
War of the American Revolution, 1775-84; he was later first Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Upper Canada. Collegiate Institute, Sydney St.— Tablet to com- 
memorate the distinguished public services of Hon. and Rt. Rev. John Strachan, 
1778-1867,^ who opened his famous grammar school in Cornwall, 1803. Post Office 
Building — Tablet in commemoration of the unswerving fidelity and eminent services 
of the pioneer Loyalists who subdued the wilderness and laid the foundations of the 
present province of Ontario. 

_ _ Dasavonto. —Tyendwaga Indian Reserve — Cairn to commemorate the arrival. 
May 22, 1784, of a band of Mohawk Indians, expelled from their homes in the 
Mohawk valley for their fidelity to the unity of the Empire. 

Dundas,— Goaemor’s JKood— Cairn to commemorate the events connected 
with Dimdas Street, which was planned to promote the settlement of the province 
by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, 1793. 
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Edenvale. — Highway No. 26 — Cairn to mark the site of Glengarry Landing, 
where Lieut.-Col. Robert McDouall built the flotilla of boats with which he effected 
the relief of the British garrison at Fort Michilimackinac, May, 1814- 

Fort Erie. — Ruined Walls of Old Fort — ^Two tablets, one setting forth its history, 
the other commemorating the capture of the United States ships of war Ohio and 
Somers, on lake Erie, Aug. 12 and 13, 1814. 

Fort William. — Heath Park — Cairn to conamemorate the early historic events 
which took place in that city. Kaministikma River — Cairn to mark the site of the 
canoe landing and the beginning of the long portage to the west. It was used by 
the Indians for ages and later by French, British, and Canadian discoverers, explorers, 
and traders. 

Goderich. — Entrance to Tovm, Highway No. 8 — ^Tablet to commemorate 
the life work of the men and women in the Huron Tract during the years 1828-1928. 

Hamilton. — Harvey Park — Monument to mark the site of the fortification 
built on Burlington Heights for the defence of the Niagara peninsula during the 
War of 1812-14. 

Iona. — ^Tablet on stone gateway to mark the site of Southwold Earthworks, 
the only double-walled Indian earthwork known in Canada. 

Kingston. — Whig Publishing Company Building, King St. — ^Tablet to mark 
the site of St. George’s Anglican Church, in which the first meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Upper Canada was held, July 8, 1792. Macdonald Park — 
Murney Tower, erected by the Royal Engineers, 1840-46 for the defence of Kingston. 
Gateway of TUe du Pont Barracks — ^Tablet to mark the site of Fort Frontenac, built 
by Count Frontenac, July, 1673, and rebuilt by La Salle in 1675. Also a tablet to 
commemorate the treaty concluded with the Mississauga Indians, 1783, whereby a 
large tract of land was obtained for the settlement of the Loyalists. Kingston 
Harbour — Martello Shoal Tower, built about 1845 to complete the defences oi the 
Port of Kingston as the chief naval station on lake Ontario. Rideau St., No. 
102 — ^Tablet to mark the stone house where Sir John A. Macdonald lived as a boy. 
Kingston General Hospital Grounds — Cut-stone monument to commemorate the 
public services of Lord Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot, Governors-in-Cliief of 
United Canada. Royal Military College Grounds — ^Tablet on Frigate Building to 
mark the site of the British naval station for lake Ontario, 1788-1818. Highway 
No. 2, Barriefield — Cairn at entrance to Fort Henry to commemorate the services 
of the officers and seamen of the Royal Navy who served on lake Ontario during 
the War of 1812-14. 

Kitchener. — Memorial Tower, Grand River, opposite Boon — Tablet to com- 
memorate the pioneers of the county of Waterloo. 

Leamington. — Point Pelee National Park — Cairn to commemorate a number 
of early historic events which occurred at Point Pelee. 

Lyndhurst. — Adjacent to Public Road — Cairn to mark the site of the Lansdowne 
Iron Works, built in 1801 and which operated there for ten years. 

Maitland. — Highway No. 2 — Cairn to mark the site of the shipyard at Pointe- 
au-Baril, in which were built the last French ships of war which navigated lake 
Ontario. 

Maliorytown Landing. — National Park Reserve— Qairn to mark the site of 
Bridge Island, which was fortified and garrisoned in 1814 for the protection of the 
vital line of supply by water from Lower Canada. 

Mattawa. — Memorial Park — Cairn to mark the site of the historic canoe route 
from Montreal to the Great Lakes and beyond, which was used by early explorers 
and traders. 

Morrisburg. — Highway No. 2 — Granite obelisk in memory of the officers and 
men killed at the battle of Chrysler’s Farm,* 1812. 

Nanticok-e.— School House — ^Tablet to conamemorate the engagement of 
Nov. 13, 1813, when the Norfolk militia routed a band of enemy marauders. 

Niagara-on- the-Lake. — Military Reserve — ^Tablet on outer wall of Fort 
Mississauga, built in 1814 for the defence of that frontier, and occupied until 1845. 

*The name is spelled "Chrysler" on the tablet erected, but “Crysler" is the proper form of the name 
as written by Captain Crysler, himself. 
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Also cairn to mark the site of Fort George, built 1797-1801, captured by an invading 
army during the War of 1812-14, and later regained and maintained as a military 
post until 1845. Queen St. — Cairn to commemorate the battle of Fort George, May 
27, 1813. Niagara Historical if use wra— Tablet to commemorate the treaties con- 
cluded with the Indians, 1781 and 1784, by w^hich a large tract of fertile land was 
purchased for settlement pm'poses. Butler's Burying Ground — Monument in memory 
of the officers and soldiers of Butler’s Corps of Rangers, 1777-84, and to com- 
memorate, the action at Butler’s Farm, July 8, 1813. 

Normandale. — Pish Hatchery— Tablet to mark the site of the old furnace 
founded by Samuel Mason, 1818, which remained in operation until the local supply 
of bog ore w'as exhausted, about 1853. 

Ohsweken. — Council House Grounds — Cut-stone monument to commemorate 
the loyal services of the Six Nations of Iroquois Indians to the British Empire. 

Ottawa. — Bridge near Chateau Laurier — ^Tablet to commemorate the events 
connected with the construction of the Rideau canal. Entrance to Dominion 
Archives — Tablet in memory of those who perished on Canadian Ai’ctic Expeditions, 
1913-18. Dominion Archives — ^Tablet in commemoration of the valour and sacrifice 
of Allan Rudyard Crawford, commander and scientist of an Arctic expedition to 
Wrangel island, 1921-23. Nepean Pomi— Monument to commemorate the services 
of Samuel de Champlain, the first great Canadian. 

Penetanguishene. — Huronia Park — Cairn to commemorate the events 
connected wdth the capture of the United States warships, Tigress and Scorpion, 
Sept. 3-6, 1814. 

Port Arthur. — Gore Park — Cairn to commemorate early historic events. 
Wolseley’s Red River Expeditionary Force camped here May 19, 1870. 

, Port Dover. — Near Quay St. — Cross to mark the place where Dollier and 
Galinee landed in March, 1670, and erected a cross with the Arms of France, claiming 
possession of the lands of the Lake Erie district for the King of France. Black 
Creek — Cairn to mark the place where Dollier and Galinee, with seven other French- 
men, the first Europeans known to have ascended the Great Lakes, wintered, 1669- 
70. Powell Park — Cairn to mark the point from which General Brock set out with 
his small army, Aug. 8, 1812, to relieve the invaded w'estern frontier. 

Port Stanley. — Intersection of Bridge, Main, and Colbume Sts. — Caiim to com- 
memorate the historic events which took place in that vicinity. 

Port Talbot. — Talbot Road — Cairn to mark the site of the residence of Lion. 
Col. Thomas Talbot, who there began, in 1803, the foundation of the Talbot Settle- 
ment. 

Prescott. — Highway No. B — Cairn to mark the site of Fort de L4vis, built by 
the French on He Royale in the St. Lawrence river, 1760. Lighthouse Tower, Shore 
of St. Lawrence — ^Tablet in memory of officers and men killed at the battle of the 
Windmill, Nov. 13, 1838. 

Queenston. — Niagara Boulevard — Boulder to mark the site of Vrooman’s 
Battery, engaged in the battle of Queenston Heights, Oct. 13, 1812. 

Oiucenston Heights Park. — ^Boulder to mark the site of Fort Drummond, 
built in 1814 for the defence of the Niagara frontier, and named after Sir Gordon 
Drummond. 

Richmond. — Richmond Road — Cairn in memory of the services and tragic 
death of Charles Lennox, fourth Duke of Richmond, who died there Aug. 28, 1819. 

Richmond Hill. — Highway No. 11 — Cairn to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the construction of Yonge Street, the military road and highway built 
m 1794-96, between lakes Ontario and Huron, to promote the settlement of the 
province. 

Ridgeway^Jlfafn Highway—Cairn in memory of the officers and men who 
fought against Fenian Raiders, June 2, 1866. 

T Joseph’s Island. — ^Tablet on old chimney to mark the site of Fort St. 
Joseph, the most westerly military post in Upper Canada, built 1796-99. It was 
garrisoned until 1812 and became a noted trading station and resort for Indians, 
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St. Raphael. — Cut-stone monument to commemoi-ate the public services of 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Maedonell, 1760-1840. 

Sandwich. — Intersection of Sandwich and Main Sts. — Cairn to mark the site 
from which Gen. Brock’s troops embarked to attack Fort Detroit, Aug. 16, 1812. 

Sault Ste. Marie. — Huron Street — Cairn to mark the site of the first Sault Ste. 
Marie canal, which was in use for canoes and bateaux before 1802. 

South Lancaster. — Monument Island, St. Lawrence River — Cairn erected by 
the members of the Glengarry Militia who took part in the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion of 1837. 

Stamford. — Village Qreem, — ^Boulder to mark Niagara portage road, opened by 
United Empire Loyalists, 1788, which was the principal route of travel to Upper 
Lakes region until the opening of the Welland canal, 1829. 

Thorold. — Niagara Falls - Hamiltm Highway— Cairn to commemorate the 
battle of Beaver Dams, June 24, 1813. 

Toronto. — Near Province of Ontario Building, Exhibition Grounds — ^Tablet in 
memory , of the officers and men killed in action, in the defence of the capital of Upper 
Canada, April 27, 1813. Postal Station “K", North Yonge St. — Tablet to mark 
the site of Montgomery’s Tavern, the original headquarters of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, leader in the Upper Canada Rebellion. Old City Hall Building, Front St . — 
Tablet commemorating the first electric telegraph line in Canada, which ran between 
Toronto and Hamilton, inaugurated Dec. 19, 1846. Parliament Buildings — Tablet 
to commemorate the eminent public service of Sir Gordon Drummond, who admini- 
stered the Government of the province, 1813-15. 

Turkey Point. — Normandale-St. Williams Highway — Cairn to mark the site 
of Fort Norfolk, British military and naval station, 1814-15. 

Victoria Harbour. — Mission of St. Ignace — Cairn to mark the site of the pali- 
saded Huron village and Jesuit mission which were destroyed by the Iroquois, 
March, 1649. 

Wardsville. — Highway No. 8 — Cairn to mark the site of the battle of the Long- 
woods which took place at Battle Hill, Mar. 4, 1814. 

Wasaga Beach. — Wasaga Ave. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Nottawmsaga, 
a blockhouse built in 1814 and destroyed the same year by enemy forces after a 
spirited defence. 

Welland. — Main Highway — Cairn in memory of the officers and soldiers 
killed at the battle of Cook’s Mills, Oct. 19, 1814. 

Windsor. — Dominion Bank Building, facing Ouellette Ave. — Tablet to mark 
an important terminal of the "Underground Railway” which functioned prior to the 
Civil War in the United States, and which was the means of many coloured people 
finding a haven and freedom in Canada. 

MANITOBA. 

Churchill. — Battery Point — Cairn to mark the site of Port Churchill, discovered 
in 1619 by the ill-fated Danish expedition under Jens Munck. The first fort vras 
built there by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1689. This was rebuilt in 1717, and 
for nearly two hundred years was the Company’s most northerly post on the bay. 

Fort Alexander. — Hudson’s Bay Company Post — Cairn to mark the site of 
Fort Maurepas, one of La Verandrye’s trading posts built in 1738, and Fort Alex- 
ander, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1792. 

Headingly. — Portage la Prairie-Winnipeg Highway — Cairn to mark the site of 
the first monument on the Dominion Lands Survey system. It was placed on 
the First Meridian, July 10, 1871. 

Letellier.— Jejfersojr Highway — Cairn to mark the site of the War Road of the 
Sioux leading to the Lake of the Woods. It was the earliest route to the West. First 
used in 1733 by the French. 

Lower Fort Garry. — West Wall of Fort — ^Tablet to commemorate the signing 
of Indian Treaty No. 1, Aug. 3, 1871, whereby the Chippewm and Swampy Cree 
Indians surrendered their rights to lands comprised within the boundaries of Mani- 
toba as then existing. 
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Norway House. — Hudson’s Bay Company Post — Cairn to mark tke site of the 
post constructed in 1825. Here the Cree Syllabic system was invented and Treaty 
No. 6 made with the Indians in 1875. 

Portage la Prairie. — Near Pumping Station — Cairn to mark the site of Port 
La Heine, built by La Vdrendrye, the French-Canadian explorer and discoverer, 
October, 1738. 

The Pas. — Devon Park — Cairn in memory of Henry Kelsey, Hudson’s Bay 
Company fur trader and explorer. 

Wawanesa.— Highway — Cairn to mark the site of seven forts, built 
by the North West, Hudson’s Bay, and XY Companies het-ween 1785 and 1828. 
From there ran the trade route to the Mandan eomitry on the Missouri. 

Winnipeg. — Sir William Whyte Park — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Douglas, 
headquarters of the first British Settlement west of the Great Lakes. Main St . — 
Cut-stone monument to commemorate the battle of Seven Oaks, between the rival 
fur-trading companies, June 19, 1816. Gateway of Old Fort Garry, Main St. — 'Tablet 
to mark the sites of Fort Bouge, established in 1738; Fort Gibraltar, built 1804; 
Old Fort Garry, headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company after the coalition with 
the North West Company, 1821; and New Fort Garry, constructed 1836-39. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Batoche. — Church Grounds — Cairn to mark the site of the headquarters of the 
rebels during the North West Rebellion of 1885. Its capture by General Middleton 
in May of that year ended the uprising. 

Battleford. — Intersection of 24th St. and 2nd Ave. — 'Cairn to commemorate 
the events which took place there during the North West Rebellion. Poundmaker 
and his band surrendered there May 26, 1885. 

Carleton. — Cairn to commemorate the events connected with Indian Treaty 
No. 6, negotiated with the Crees by Commissioners of the Crown, whereby an area 
of 120,000 square miles of territory was surrendered. 

Coulee. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Walsh, a North West Mounted Police 
post, built in 1875, for the purpose of enforcing law and order among the hunting 
bands of Indians in the Cypress Hills. 

Cut Knife Hill. — Poundmaker Indian Reserve — Cairn to commemorate the 
engagement which took place May 2, 1885, between Government troops and the 
Indians during the North West Rebellion. 

Pelly. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Livingstone, the first capital of the 
North West Territories, 1876-77. The first session of the North West Coimcil was 
held there. Mar. 8, 1877. 

Rosthern. — Cairn to commemorate the events connected with the engagement 
which took place at Fish Creek on April 24, 1885, during the North West Rebellion. 


ALBERTA. 

Cnlg^y. —Central Pork— Cairn to commemorate the arrival of the North West 
Mounted Police, August, 1875, and the establishment of their post on the west bank 
of the Elbow river. 

Cluny .—Blackfoot Indian Reserve—Q&xcn to commemorate the signing of the 
treaty with the Indians, Sept. 22, 1877, whereby they surrendered their rights 
to 50,000 square miles of territory in the southwest corner of Alberta. 

Edmonton. — Near Provincial Administration Building — Cut-stone monument 
to commemorate the services of the Alberta Field Force during the North West 
Rebellion. 1 hese operations averted the danger of an Indian uprising in Alberta. 
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Fort McMurray. — Public School Grounds — Cairn to commemorate the events 
connected with the ancient Methye portage trade route, discovered by Peter Pond 
in 1778 and used continuously for more than a century by fur traders and explorers. 

Frog Lake. — Cemetery — Cairn to the memory of those massacred there April 2. 
1885, by rebel Indians under Big Bear during the North West RebeUion. 

Jasper National Park. — Near Bridge over the Athabaska River — Cairn to mark 
the site of Henry House, a post founded by the North West Company in 1811, 
which later became an important point in the transportation system. Mouth of the 
Rocky River — Cairn to mark the site of Jasper House, a post built by the North 
West Company between 1827 and 1829. Old Fort Point, Eastern End of the Bridge 
over the Athabaska River— Cskixn to commemorate the public services of David 
Thompson. 

L’Amoureux, — Main Road — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Augustus, estab- 
lished by the North West Company, 1794, and Fort Edmonton, established by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 1796. 

Lethbridge. — Galt Park — Cairn to mark the site of the first coal mine in 
Alberta, which was opened on the west bank of the Oldman river by Nicholas 
Sheran, 1872. 

Macleod. — Intersection of 2nd Ave. and 23rd St. — Cairn to commemorate 
the arrival of the North West Mounted Police, October, 1874, and their establish- 
ment of this post, which brought law and order into a wild and lawless country. 

Peace River. — Lot 9, Shaftesbury Settlement — Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Fork, in which Sir Alexander Mackenzie wintered in 1792-93, and from which he set 
out on his quest for the Western Sea. 

Rocky Mountain House. — Main Highway — Cairn to mark the site of the 
post built by the North West Company, 1799, which was occupied on different 
occasions by David Thompson. 

Wetaskiwin. — Edward St. — Cut-stone monument to commemorate the public 
services of Rev. Father Lacombe and Rev. John McDougall whose influence with 
the Indians, during the troublous days of 1885, was a powerful factor in the pres- 
ervation of peace in Alberta. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Alexandria. — Cariboo Road — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Alexandria, 1821, 
the last post established by the North West Company west of the Rocky moimtains, 
and Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s farthest point in the descent of the Fraser river, 1793. 

Bamfield. — Cable Building — ’Tablet to commemorate the events connected with 
the laying of the British state-owned cable, the movement for which was initiated by 
Sir Sandford Fleming in 1879. 

Barkerville. — Main Road— Cairn to commemorate the events connected with 
the centre of old Cariboo. The Cariboo gold fields, discovered in 1861, have been 
an important source of gold production. 

Bella Coola. — North Shore of Dean Channel — Monument to mark the w^estern 
terminus of the first journey across the continent of North America; it was reached 
by Alexander Mackenzie of the North West Company, with nine companions, on 
July 21, 1793. 

Fort Steele. — Fort Steele-Fernie Highway — Cairn to mark the site of the first 
North West Mounted Police fort in British Columbia, 1887. 

Friendly Cove. — Entrance to Nootka Sound — Cairn to commemorate its dis- 
covery in March, 1778, by Captain James Cook. Spain took possession in 1789 
and maintained a settlement until 1795. 

Hope. — Intersection of Wallace and Water Sts. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Hope, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1848. 
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Kamloops. — Riverside Park — Boulder to mark the site of Fort Kamloops 
and in memory of the pioneer fui’ traders, who, by establishing themselves m that 
locality, aided, in securing the country for Great Britain. 

Kootenay National Park. — Banff-Windermere Highway — Cairn in recog- 
nition of the pubhc services of Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territories, 1821-60. 

Langley. — Mavis St. — Cairn to mark the site of Fort Langley, the first trading 
post on the Pacific coast, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1827. The only 
remaining building has been acquired for preservation. 

Nanaimo. — Dallas Square — Monument to mark the site of the first commercial 
coal mine in British Columbia, discovered in 1852. 

New Westminster. — Peniierdiary Grounds — Cairn to commemorate the early 
historic events associated with that city, which was the first capital of the Colony of 
British Columbia, 1859-68. 

Prince George. — Near Railway Station — Cairn to commemorate the services 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to cross the Rocky mountains and 
reach the Pacific coast. 

Ouesnel. — Park on Front St. — Cairn to commemorate the events connected 
with Collins’ Overland Telegraph, and the plan to connect America and Asia by 
telegraph and cable across Bering strait, 1865-66. 

Vancouver. — Stanley Park — Cairn to mark the place where the S.S. Beaver, 
the pioneer steamship on the Pacific ocean, was wrecked, July 26, 1888. Marine 
Drive — Monument to mark the place where Simon Fraser of the North West Conr- 
pany ended his dangerous exploration of the Fraser river from Fort George in 
July, 1808. Near University of British Columbia — Cut-stone monument to com- 
memorate the first friendly meeting of the British and Spaniards in Pacific waters, 
June 22, 1792. Marpole Park — Cairn to mark the site of one of the largest prehistoric 
middens on the Pacific coast of Canada. Bone and stone implements and utensils 
found in it have thrown much light upon the culture status of prehistoric man 
in that vicinity. 

Victoria. — Gonzales Hill, Summit of a Rocky Point Adjacent to Denison Road — 
Cairn to commemorate the exploration of the straits of San Juan de Fuea by the fur- 
trading companies and the British and Spanish Navies, 1787-92. 

Yale. — Near C.P.R. Station — Boulder to mark the site of Fort Yale, one termi- 
nal of the Cariboo Wagon Road built in 1862-65, which extended northward four 
hundred miles to the gold mines of Cariboo. 

YUKON TERRITORY. 

Dawson City. — Administration Building — Tablet to the memory of the pros- 
pectors and miners who crossed the Chilkat and Chilkoot passes and paved the way 
for the discovery, in 1896, of the rich gold fields of the Yukon. 



CHAPTER IIL— CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail 
the institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 

The several stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the IGng in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of 
equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which pro- 
vided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of 
the Dominions. 

PART L— CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 

PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 
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Section 1. — The Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory.* 

The Arctic islands, wdiich constitute part of Canadian territory, are situated to 
the north of her mainland. They comprise an area in excess of 500,000 square 
miles. They are a vast number of islands, the principal ones being Baffin, Victoria, 
Ellesmere, Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville, and 
Axel Heiberg. 

These Arctic islands, known as the "Canadian Archipelago”, were held previous 
to 1880 by Great Britain through right of discovery. In 1880 were trans- 
ferred to Canada. From this date they have been part of Canadian territory. The 
Dominion fcst legislated with regard to them in October, 1895. This legislation 
divided what was then known as the Northwest Territories into four established 
districts. The District of Franklin included all the then known islands lying to 
the north of Canada. (Canadian Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895.) 

In 1904: a map was published by the Department of Interior, Canada, setting 
out practically all the activities of the early explorers and showing the boundary of 
Canada on the west as the 141st meridian of west longitude extending northerly to 
the Pole and the boundary on the east as the 60th meridian of west longitude, 
extending from Just east of Ellesmere island northerly to the Pole. This was the 
first map that clearly indicated the extent of Canadian jurisdiction. Subsequent 
maps issued by the Dominion Government likewise show these regions as being part 
of Canada. 

Subsequent to the transfer of the northern islands to Canada by the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Government manifested its interest by sponsoring and 
sending into this northern section a number of expeditions for the purpose of further 
exploration and scientific investigation — 1884, S.S. Neptune; 1885 and 1886, S.S. 
AUrt; 1897, S.S. Diana; 1903-05, S.S. Neptune; 1906-07, C.G.S. Arctic; 1908-09, 
C.G.S. Arctic; 1910, C.G.S. Arctic. (See the official publications. Southern Baffin 
Island, 1930, and Canada's Eastern Arctic, 1934.) 

The above expeditions entered the northern archipelago from the east and 
carried on scientific investigations and exploration on practically all of the known 
islands. From 1913 to 1918, extensive studies were made in the Western Arctic. 
(Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18.) 

The information obtained by these expeditions clearly indicated to the Cana- 
dian Government that it was necessary for Canada to establish police supervision 
and postal conveniences. As a result of this decision police posts, customs offices 
and postal stations were established at Pond Inlet, Baffin island; Craig Plarbour, 
Ellesmere island; Pangnirtung, Baflhi island; Dundas Harbour, Devon island; 
Bache Peninsula, Ellesmere island; Lake Harbour, Ba ffin island; Cambridge Bay, 
Victoria island, and a radio direction station on Resolution island. ( Canada’s 
Eastern Arctic, 1934.) 

In 1922 the Canadian Government inaugurated a yearly patrol to Canada's 
northern islands. Each year this patrol has carried Government officials including 
administrative officers, doctors, scientists, and officers and constables of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to maintain Canadian authority in these regions. Cana- 

direction of E. A, Gibaon, Esa., Deputy Commissioner, Northwest Territories,, 
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dian laws and regidations have been progressively introduced into this far-distant 
north until at the present time Canada has established and equipped administrative 
offices including Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments, customs offices, 
postal stations, hospitals, scientific posts, wireless stations, and schools for the 
education and convenience of the inhabitants. 

The Canadian Government has passed legislation making the laws applicable 
to the teiTitorial districts on the mainland applicable also to the Arctic islands 
constituting the District of Franklin, and, through the medium of her police posts and 
yearly patrols, has assumed the obligation of seeing that the said laws and regulations 
are complied with by those living or entering into the northern regions. 

Game preserves have been established for the protection of the wild life in order 
that an adequate supply may at all times be readily available to the natives. Laws 
have been passed requiring that any foreign national entering the Canadian archi- 
pelago must first obtain the permission of the Canadian Government authorities 
at Ottawa. It is also compulsory before such a permit is issued that the proposed 
entrants undertake to abide by the laws of Canada in force in these regions. 

From year to year, as new conditions are brought to light, further steps are 
thus being taken by the Canadian Government to develop administrative services 
in this northern territory. The aeroplane is at present playing an important part 
in this respect, and, as necessity warrants, this method of transportation will be 
increased. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are being equipped with a num- 
ber of aeroplanes for use in the northern districts and the year 1938 finds adminis- 
trative, medical, and police officers carried to points within the archipelago which 
heretofore have not been regularly visited. 

PART III.— LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1. — ^Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 

The Dominion Parliament is composed of the Eung, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate, and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 

In Subsections 3 and 4, pp. 98 to 108, a brief r6sum4 of the history of parlia- 
mentary representation will be found. Attention may be drawn to the growth in 
the number of members of both the Senate and the House of Commons since Con- 
federation and to the greatly increased unit of representation in the Lower House. 

Subsection 1. — ^The Governor General of Canada. 

The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fibced at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such authority 
as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which 
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is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge 
of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his 
Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in 
capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General's own judgment and 
responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry'. The practice 
whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication between 
the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, 
direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 

A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


l.~Governors General of Canada, 1867-1938. 


Date 

.of 

Appointment. 


Date of 
Assumption 
of Office. 


Viscount Monok, G.C.M.G 

Lord Lisgar, G.C.M.G 

The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G 

The Marquis of Lome, K.T., G.C.M.G 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G 

Lord Stanley of Preston, G.C.B,... 

The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., G.C.M.G 

The Earl of Mbto, G.C.M.G 

Earl Grey, G.C.M.G 

Field Marshall H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O 

General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G,C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O 
Viscount Willingdon of Ration, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E.. 

The Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G 

Lord Tweedsmuir of Elafield, G.C.M.G., C.H 


Juno 1, 1867 
Dec. 29, 1868 
May 22, 1872 
Oct. 6, 1878 
Aug. 18. 1883 
May 1, 1888 
May 22. 1893 
July 30, 1898 
Sept. 26, 1904 
Mar. 21, 1911 
Aug. 19, 1916 
Aug. 2, 1921 
Aug. 5, 1926 
Feb. 9, 1931 
Aug. 10, 1935 


July 1, 1867 
Feb. 2, 1869 
June 25, 1872 
Nov. 25, 1878 
Oct. 23, 1883 
June 11, 1888 
Sept. 18, 1S93 
Nov. 12, 1898 
Dec. 10, 1004 
Oct. 13, 1911 
Nov. 11, 1916 
Aug. 11, 1921 
Oot. 2, 1926 
April 4, 1931 
Nov. 2. 1935 


Subsection 2. — ^The Ministry. 

A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
tives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the Iving’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although one Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 

1 he Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
Tlxe complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Mar. 1, 1938, is added as Table 3. 
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3.— Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 

Note.— A complete list of the members of Dominion Mimstries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry on p, 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

1. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 

2. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. Prom Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

3. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 

4. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dee. 5, 1892. 

5. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dee. 5, 1892, to Deo. 12, 1894. 

6. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dee. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 

7. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

8. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

9. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 

1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

10. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 

to July 10, 1920. 

11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist — “National Liberal and Conservative Party".) 

From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 

12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. Prom Deo. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 

13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 

15. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 

16. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 


SIXTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 

(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Office. 

Occupant. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 

Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King,C.M.G 


Member of the Administration and Minister without port- 

Oct. 23, 1936 

Oct. 23. 1936 



Oct. 23. 1935 

Oot. 23. 1935 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 

Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
ICC 


Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car 
din, ICC 


Oct. 23, 1935 

Minister of Finance 

Hon. Charles Avery Dunning. . 
Hon. John Campbell Elliott 
ICC 

Oct. 23, 1935 

Postmaster General 


Oct. 23, 1935 

Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Hon. William Daum Euler 

Oct. 23, 1935 

Secretary of State of Canada 

Hon. Fernand Rinfret 

Oot. 23. 1935 
Oct. 23. 1935 

Ministfir of Natinnfil DfifpTinfl i 

Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie.. . . 

Minister of Pensions and National Health 

Hon. Charles Gavan Power 


M.C.. KC 

Oct. 23, 1935 

Minister of National Revenue 

Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley.K.C 
Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, K.C 
Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers. 
Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe. . 

Oot. 23, 1935 

Mini.ster of Fisheries 

Oct. 23, 1935 

Minister of Jjabour 

Oct. 23, 1935 

Minister oi Transport^ 

Oot. 23, 1935 

Minister of Agriculture 

Hon. James Garfield Gardiner. 

Oct. 28, 1935 



1 The Departments of Mines, Interior, Immigration and Colonization, and Indian Affairs were organized 
into the new Department of Mines and Resources on Dee. 1, 1936. 

s The Department of Railways and Canals and the Department of Marine, together with the Civil 
Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence were organized into the new Department of 
Transport on Nov. 2, 1936, 
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S.— Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Bominion of Canada, 
According to Seniority Therein, i as at Mar. 1 , 1938. 

Note.— In this list the prefix Bt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.G.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Pitz- 

patrick® 

The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth 

The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham. 

The Hon. R. Dandurnnd® 

The Rt, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 

King! 

The Et. Hon. Sir Thomas White.. 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel. . . 

The Hon. Martin Burrell 

The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin 

The Rt. Hon, Arthur Meighen 

The Hon. Esioff Lfion Patenaude.. 
The Et. Hon. William Morris 

Hughes 

The Hon. Albert Sdvigny 

The Hon. Charles Colquhoun 

Ballantyne 

The Hon. James Alexander Calder 
The Hon. Nevrton Wesley Rowell. . 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- 

burn 

The Hon . Thomas Alexander CrerarS] 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean. 

The Hon. Hugh Guthrie _ 

The Hon. Sir Henry Ltimley Dray- 


Peb. 11, 
Oct. 16. 
Aug. 30, 
Jan. 20, 

June 2, 
Oct. 10, 
Oct. 10, 
Oct. 18, 
Oet. 20, 
Oct. 2, 
Oct. 6, 


Oct, 3, 
Oct. 12, 
Oct. 12, 

Oct, 12, 
Oct. 12, 
Oct. 23. 
July 5, 


1911 


The Hon. Charles A 

The Hon. John C. Elliott® 

The Hon. George Burpee Jones — 

The Hon. Donald Sutherland 

The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 

Morand 

The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 
ald. . 


The Hon. Fleming Blanchard 

McCurdy 

The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore. 

The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes.. ., 

The Hon. John Babbington 

Macaulay Baxter 

The Hon, Henry Herbert Stevens.. 
The Hon. Robert James Manion.... 

The Hon. James Robert Wilson 

The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedlord] 

Bennett® 

The Rt. Hon. Ernest LMointe®, 

The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp. . . 

The Hon. Charles Stewart , 

The Hon.William Richard Mother- 

well 

The Hon. James Murdock 

The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair. 

The Hon. James H. King, 

The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 
donald 

The Hon. Edward James MoM array 
The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 

Cardin® 

The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 
don. 

The Hon, Sir Herbert Marler*. 


July 13, 
July 13, 
Peb. 22, 

Sept. 21, 
Sept. 21, 
Sept. 22, 
Sept. 26, 

Oct. 4, 
Dec. 29, 
Dec. 29, 
Dec. 29. 

Dec. 29, 
Dec. 29, 
Dec. 30, 
Peb. 3. 

April 13, 
Nov. 14, 

Jan. 30, 

Sept, 7, : 
Sept. 0, : 


The Hon. Eugene 

The Hon.GnUlaumeAndr6 Fauteuxj 

The Hon. Lucien Cannon 

The Hon. William D. Euler® 

1916 The Hon. Fernand Rinfret® 

1917 The Hon. Peter Heenan 

The Hon. James Layton Ralston, , 

1917 The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin.. . . 

1917 The Hon. Thomas Ahearn 

1917 The Hon. William Frederick Kay. 

The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan. 

1917 The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie®. 
1917 The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy. . 

1917 The Hon. Arthur Sauvfe 

1919 The Hon. Murray MacLaren , 

The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart 
The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan. 
The Hon. Donald Matheson 

Sutherland 

The Hon. Alfred Duranleau 

The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy 

The Hon. Maurice Dupr4 

The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon, 

I The Hon, Robert Weir 

The Hon, G. Howard Ferguson. . . 
TheHon.W.D. Herridge. * 

The Hon, Robert Charfea 

Matthews. 

The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson 

The Hon, Grote Stirling 

The Hon. George Reginald Geary 
The Hon. William Gordon Ernst. 
The Hon. James Earl Lawson. ... 

The Hon. ^muel Gobeil 

The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron. 
The Hon. William Earl Rowe. ... 

The Hon. Onfeime Gagnon 

The Hon. Charles Gavan Power®.., 
The Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley®. . 

II The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud®. 


Sept. 16, 1 
Sept. 26, 1 
Feb. 9, 1 
Mar. 1, 1 
Mar. S, 1 
July 13. 1 
July 13, 1 

July 13, 1 

July 13, 1 
Aug, 23, 
Aug. 23, 
Sept, 25, 
Sept. 25, 
Sept. 25, 


1623 


1924 


The Hon.Norman McLeod Rogers® 
The Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe® 
The Hon.James Garfield Gardiner® 


, .pt. 35, 
Oct. 8, 
Aug, 2, 
Jan. 16, 
June 17, 
June 17, 
June 27, 
July 31, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 7. 
Aug, 7, 

Aug. 7, 
Aug, 7, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 8, 
Jan. 14, 
June 17, 

Dec. 6, 
Nov. 17, 
Nov. 17, 
Aug. 14, 
Aug. 14, 
Aug. 14, 
Aug. 14, 
Aug. 30, 
Aug. 30, 
Aug. 30, 
Oet. 23, 
Oct. 23, 
Oet. 23, 
Oct. 23, 
Oct. 23, 
Nov. 4, 


1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 
1930 


1930 

1930 

1931 


1933 

1934 

1934 

1935 
1935 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 
1936 
1936 
1935 
1935 


t As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank in/er se according to the dates of their being sworn in, * Ranlcs as retired 

Chief Justice of Canada. ‘Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. ‘Ranlcs as the Prime 
Minister of Canada, * Ranlcs as the Leader of the Opposition. « Canadian Ministers abroad. 
’ High Commissioner in Great Britain. 
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In Table 4 are given tbe dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1938. 

4.— Duration and. Sessions of Dominion Farllanients, 1867“1938. 


Date of Election, Writs 


Order of 


Date of 

Date of 

Days of 

Parliament. 


Opening. 

Prorogation. 

Session. 


1st 

Nov. 1. 1867 

May 22. 1868 

18* 1 


2nd 

April 15. 1869 

June 22, 1869 

69 ; 


3rd 

Feb. 15, 1870 

May 12, 1870 

87 ! 


4th 

Feb. 15, 1871 

April 14, 1871 

69 ; 


5th 

April 11, 1872 

June 14, 1872 

05 


Ist 

Mar. 5. 1873 

Aug, 13, 1873 

8F [i 


2nd 





1st 

Mar. 26, 1874 

May 26, 1874 

62 


2nd 

Feb. 4, 1875 

April 8, 1875 

64 : 

3rd Parliament 

3rd 

Feb. 10, 1876 

April 12, 1870 

63 


4th 

Feb. 8, 1877 

April 28. 1877 

SO 


6th 

Feb. 7. 1878 

May 10. 1878 

93 



Feb. 13, 1879 

May 15, 1879 

92 







3rd 

Dec. 9,’ 1880 

Mar. 21, 1881 

103 


4th 

Feb. 9, 1882 

May 17, 1882 

98 

5th Parliament 

1st 

Feb. 8. 1883 

, May 25, 1883 

107 

2nd 

Jan. 17, 1884 

April 19, 1884 

94 


3rd 

Jan. 29, 1885 

July 20, 1885 

173 


4th 

Feb. 25, 1886 

June 2, 1886 

98 


1st 

April 13, 1887 

June 23, 1887 

72 ' 

6th Parliament. 

2nd 

Feb. 23, 1SS8 

May 22, 1888 

90 


3rd 

J.on. 31, 1889 

May 2, 1889 

92 


4th 

Jan. 16. 1890 

May 10, 1890 

121 


1st 

April 29, 1891 

Sept. 30, 1891 

155 


2nd 

Feb. 26. 1892 

July 9, 1892 

130 

7 th Parliament 

3rd 

Jan. 26, 1893 

April 1, 1893 

66 


4th 

Mar. 15, 1894 

July 23, 1894 

131 


6th 

April IS, 1895 

July 22, 1893 

96 


6th 

Jan. 2. 1896 

April 23, 1896 

111 


1st 

Aug. 19, 1896 

Oct. 5, 1890 

48 


2nd 

Mar. 25, 1897 

June 29, 1897 

97 

8th Parliament 

3rd 

Feb. 3, 1898 

June 13, 1898 

131 


4th 

Mar. 16. 1899 

Aug. 11, 1899 

149 


6th 1 

Feb. 1, 1900 

July 18, 1900 

168 

0 th Parliament 1 

1st i 

Feb. 6, 1901 

May 23, 1901 1 

107 

2nd 1 

Feb. 13, 1902 

May 15, 1902 

90 


3rd 

Mar. 12, 1903 

Oct, 24, 1903 

227 

1 

, 4th 

Mar. 10, 1904 

Aug. 10, 1904 

154 


"Ist 

Jan. 11, 1905 

July 20, 1905 

191 

2nd 

Mar. 8, 1906 

July 13, 1906 

128 

10th Parliament ' | 

3rd 

Nov. 22, 1906 

April 27, 1907 

157 


, 4th 

Nov. 28, 1907 

July 20, 1908 | 

236 

, V. . ( 

1st 

Jan. 20, 1909 

May 19, 1909 

120 

11th. Parliament “I 

2nd 

Nov. 11, 1909 

May 4, 1910 i 

175 

1 

. 3rd 

Nov. 17, 1910 

July 29, 1911 

196® 


' let 

Nov. 15, 1911 

AprU 1, 1912 

139 


2nd 

Nov. 21, 1912 

June 6, 1913 

173* 


3rd 

Jan. 15, 1914 

June 12, 1914 

148 

12th Parliament ■ 

4th 

Aug. 18. 1914 

Aug. 22, 1914 

5 


8th 

Feb. 4, 1915 

April 15, 1916 

71 


6th 

Jan. 12, 1916 

May 18, 1916 

127. 


7th 

Jan. 18, 1917 

Sept. 20. 1917 

207“ 


1st 

Mar. 18, 1918 

May 24, 1918 

68 


2nd 

Feb. 20, 1919 

July 7, 1919 

138 

13th Parliament ■ 

3rd 

Sept. 1, 1919 

Nov. 10, 1919 

71 


4th 

Feb. 26, 1920 

July 1, 1920 

127 


Sth 

Feb. 14, 1921 

Juno 4, 1921 

111 


July, Aug., Sept., 1872.* 


Jan. 22, 1874.* 
Feb. 21, 1874.4 
'Aug. 17, 1878.* 

4 y., 5 m., 25 d.* 


April 7, 1887.4 
Feb. 3, 1891.* 

3 y.,0 m.,27 d.« 


■Ipril 25, 1891.4 
April 24, 1896.* 
5 y., 0 m., 0 d.« 


3y.,9ni.,4d.« 
Oct. 26, 1908.® 
.Dec. 3, 1908.4 


4 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. ® Adjourned from Dee. 

21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. * Period of general elections. 

4 Writs returnable, * Dissolution of Parliament. ® Duration of Parliament in years, months, and 

days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the dateof dissolution, 
both days inclusive. ' Adjourned May 23 until Aug; 13. ® Not including days (69) of adjourn- 
ment from May 19 to July 18. * Not inclading days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to 

Jan. 14, 1913. w Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 

48847-~7 
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4.— Dwratioa and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 18r/-19B8— concluded. 


Order of 
Parliament. 

Session, 

Date of 
Opening. 

Date of 
Prorogation. 

Days of 
Session. 

Date of Election, Writs 
Returnable, Dissolution 
and Length of 
Parliament.* 


1st 


S, 1922 

June 28. 1922 

113 

1Dec. 6, 1921.2 


2nd 


31, 1923 

June 30. 1923 

151 

(jan. 14, 1922.6 


3rd 

Feb 

28, 1924 

July 19, 1924 

143 

fSept. 5, 1925.6 


4th 

Peb. 

5, 1925 

June 27, 1925 

143 

J3y.,7m.,26d.6 

f 






lOet. 29, 1925.2 

15tb Parliament. 1 

1st 

Jan. 

7, 1926 

July 2, 1926 

1776 

(Dec. 7, 1925.2 
[July 2, 1926.6 

1 






J6 m., 26 d.6 

f 

1st 

Dec. 

9, 1926 

April 14, 1927 

73' 

1 Sept. 14, 1926.2 

16th Parliament J 

2nd 

Jan. 

26, 1928 

June 11, 1928 

138 

(Nov. 2, 1926.8 


3rd 

Fob. 

7, 1929 

June 14, 1920 

128 

May 30, 1930.8 

1 

4th 

Peb. 

20, 1930 

May 30, 1030 

100 

J3y.,7m.,0d.8 


1st 

Sept. 

8, 1930 

Sept. 22, 1030 

16 



2nd 

Mar. 

12. 1931 

Aug. 3, 1031 

145 

July 28, 1930.8 

17th Parliament , 

3rd 

Peb. 

4, 1932 

May 26, 1932 

113 

Aug. IS, 1930.8 


4th 

Oct. 

6, 1932 

May 27, 1033 

1003 

, Aug. 15, 1935.* 


5th 

Jan. 

25, 1934 

July 3, 1934 

160 

4y„llm.,29d.6 


6th 

Jan. 

17, 1935 

July 5. 1035 

170 

i 

f 

1st 

Peb. 

6, 1936 

June 23. 1936 

139 

)Oct. 14, 1935.8 


2Ed 

Jan. 

14, 1937 

Aprfi 10, 1937 

87 

Nov. 9, 1935.8 

1 

3rd 

Jan. 

27, 1938 

* 

* 



1 The ordinary le^al limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. ® Period of general 

elections. ® Writs returnable. * Dissolution of Parliament. ® Duration of Parliament 

in years, months, and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs 
to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. ® Including days (13) of adjourmnent from Mar. 3 
to Mar. IS. ''Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. IS to Peb. 8. ® Not including 

days (05) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. * Not available at the time of going to press. 


Subsection 3.~The Senate. 

The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
‘'the Senate shall consist of seventy-t'wo members, who shall be styled Senators.* 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions — (1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces — ^Nova Scotia, 
and New Bruns'wick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows; Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four senators; 
and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof representing 
New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia, In the case of Quebec, 
each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be appointed for 
one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule A to Chapter I 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under Section 147 of the same 
Act, it is provided that “in the case of the admission to Confederation of Newfound- 
land or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a representation in the 
Senate of four members. Prince Edward Island, when admitted, shall be deemed 
to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by 
this Act” and on. its admission “the representation of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members, respectively”. 
In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate of 
72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) was 
to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or six additional 
members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions of Canada. 

* A senator’s sessional kdemnity is 54,000, 
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By 33 Viet., c. 3, an Act to establisli and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000, respectively. In the followdng year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
uirder the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces— Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island — were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Seriate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3, and 4 members, respectively. 

In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Viet., c, 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at two 
members. A subsequent inei*easc resulted from the growth of population in Mani- 
toba to 152,506, us shown by the Census of 1S91, the province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 
total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c, 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the fovm western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided for 
by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of foiu' or eight 
members for the three or six cited in Section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal repre- 
sentation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased if 
necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
Subsection 6 of Section 1 of which sets out its representation as six members instead 
of the four granted by . the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the 
Dominion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 110. 

In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by'^divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given, as at Mar. 15, 1938, in 
Table 6. 
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5.— Growth of B^epresentation in the Senates l§67“i938= 


Province. 

1867. 

1870. 

1871. 

1873. 

1882. 

1887. 

1892. 

1903. 

1905. 

1915- 

19SS. 


24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24j 

24 

24 

Nova Scotia 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

New Brunswick 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Prince Edward Island 




4 

4 i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(4) Western Provinces 


2 

5 

5 

8 

8 

9 

11 

15 

24 

Manitoba 


2 

2 

2 

3 1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

British Columbia 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

G 

Saskatchewan 






\ 2 


4 

(1 

6 

Alberta,... 

- 

- 


- 

- 




I 4 

6 

Totals 

73 

74 

77 

77 

78 

SO 

81 

83 

87 

96 


6.— Bepresentation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1938. 


Name of Senator. 


Name of Senator, 


Prince Edward Island— 

(4 senators). 

Hughes, James J 

MacArthur, Creelman 

Sinclair, John E., P.C 

Macdonald, John A., P.C.... . 

Nova Scotia— (10 senators). 

McLennan, John S 

Tanner, C. E 

Logan, H. J 

Dennis, W. H 

MacDonald, J. A 

Rhodes, Edgar N., P.C 

Cantley, Thomas 

Quinn, Felix P 

Eobioheau, .John L, P 

Duff, William. 

New Brunswick— (lOsenators) 

Bourque, T. J 

McDonald, J. A 

Black, Frank B 

Turgeon, On&iphore 

Robinson, C. W 

Copp,A.B.,P.C , 

Foster, W. E.,P.C. (Speaker) 
Jones, George B., P.C....... 

L6ger, Antoine J 

Smith, Benjamin F. 

Quebec — (24 senators — two 
vacancies). 

Danduxand, R.. P.C 

Casgrain, J. P. B 

Wilson, J. M 

Pope, Rufus H 

Beaubien, C. P 

lj’Esp6ranee, D. O 

Blondin, P, E., P.C 

Chapais, Sir Thomas 

Webster, L. C 

Raymond, Donat 

Tobin, E. W 

Parent, G 

Provost, J.-E....... 

Ballanfcyne, 0. C...... 

Rainville, J. II 

Brown, A. J 

Fauteux, G. A., P.C 


Souris. 

Summersido. 

Emerald. 

Cardigan. 


Sydney. 

Piotou. 

[Parrsboro. 

Halifax. 

St. Peters. 
Amherst. 

New Glasgow. 
Bedford. 
Maxweliton, 
Lunenburg. 


[Riohibucto. 

Bhediac. 

l^ckville. 


Moncton. 

Sackville. 

I Saint John. 
iApohaqui. 


Quebec— concluded. 

Moraud, L 

Sauv6, Arthur, P.C.. . . 
Paquet, EugSne, P.C. . 

Bourgeois, Charles 

" i.A.K 


Smith, E. D 

Donnelly, J. J 

Lynch-Staunton, G 

White, G. V 

Maodonell, A. H.,C.M.G..., 

Hardy, A. C., P.G 

Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C. 
Graham, Rt. Hon. George P. 

P.C 

McGuire, William H 


East Floreneeville. 


Montreal, 
i Montreal. 

Montreal. 
Cookshire. 
Montreal. 

'Quebec. 

St. Francois du Lao. 
Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Bromptonville. 

Quebec, 

St. Jfirdme. ■ 
Montreal. 

St. Lambert. 

Montreal, 

Outremonfc. 


Lacasse, Gustave 

Horsey, H. H 

Wilson, Cairine R 

Murdock, J„ P.C 

Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C... 

Fripp, A. E 

Cot6, L 

Sutherland, Donald, P.C 

Fallis, Iva C 


O'Connor, Frank P. . , . . 
Lambert, Norman P... 
Marshall, Duncan M. . . 


Quebec. 

St. Eustaohe. 
Bonaventure. 
Thi-ee Rivers. 
Montreal. 


North Bay. 

Winona. 

Pmkerton. 

Hamilton. 

Pembroke. 

Toronto. 

Brockville. 

Toronto. 

|Brockville. 

Toronto. 

Toronto. 

London. 

Tecumseh. 

Cressy. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Ingersoll. 

Peterborough, R.R. 

No. 3. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Toronto. 


Manitoba — (6 senators — one 
vacancy). 

Sharpe, W. H 

McMeans, I 

MoUoy, J. P 

Mullins, Henry A 

Haig, John T 


Saskatchewan— (. 
Laird, H.W......... 

Calder,J.A.,P.C... 

Gillis, A.B 

Marcotte, A 

Homer, R. B 

Aseltino, W. M 


Manitou. 

Winnipeg. 

Morris. 

Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg. 


Regina. 
Regina, 
White wood, 
Ponteix. 

! Blaine Lake, 
Rosetown. 
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H. — liepreseiitatioii In the Senate of Canada, hy Provinces, as at Mar. 15, ISSS—concluded, 


Name of Senator. 

Post OfSoe 
Address. 

Name of Senator. 

Post Office 
Address. 

Alberta — (6 senators— one 
vacancy) . 

Miohener, Edward 

Calgary. 

Edmonton. 

Edmonton. 

Lethbridge. 

High River. 

Britisb Columbia— 

(6 senators). 

Barnard, G. H 

Taylor, J. D 

Green, R. P 

King, J.H.,P.C 

McRae, A. D,, C.B 

Farris, J. W - 

Victoria. 

New Westminster. 
Victoria. 

Victoria, 

Vancouver. 

Vancouver. 

Harmer, William J 

Griesbach, W. A., C.B., 

C.M.G 

Buchanan, W. A 

'R.ilf'y, "nn.riiP!! . . ' 




Subsection 4. — ^The House of Commons. 

In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Viet., o. 3), 
it was provided that “The House of Commons shall , . . consist of one hundred and 
eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five 
for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Brunswick”.* Further, 
under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules; — 

“(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 

“(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears tio the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 

“(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

“(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament”. 

Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to tinae increased by the Parliament of Canada, i)ro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is 
not thereby disturbed”. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1SS6 (49-50 Viet., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”. 

*TIie sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 
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Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anytldng in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province”. 

Readjustments in Representation. — ^iVs set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the representation in the House of 
Commons has been readjusted following each of the seven decennial censuses since 
taken, also as a result of the admission of Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island to Confederation and the creation of portions of the Northwest into 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Yulcon. At pp. 74-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the 
problems of redistribution are dealt with in detail, especially those arising out of 
the 1931 Census. Summarized accounts w^exe also carried in later Year Books down 
to 1937 (see pp. 79 and 80 of the 1937 Y’ear Book). 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


S.—Iteprcseiitation In tlic Mouse of Commons as at Dominion General EiectionSj 
1SCT-19§5. 


Province. 

1867. 

1873. 

1874. 

1878. 

1882. 

1887. 

1891. 

1896. 

1900. 

1904. 

1908. 

1911. 

1917. 

1921. 

1925,1 

1935. 

Ont. 

82 

88 

88 

88 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

SO 

86 

86 

82 

82 

82 

82 

Que 

G5 

05 


65 

65 

05 

65 

05 

65 

65 

65 

65 

05 

05 

05 

05 

N.S 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

IS 

IS 

IS 

16 

16 

14 

12 

N.B 

IS 

16 

16 

16 

16 

36 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

10 

Man 


4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

17 

17 

B.C 

- 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

13 

13 

14 

16 

P.E.I 

- 

- 

6 

6 

e 

6 

6 

'5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'4 

Sasic 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

] 




f 

10 

10 

TG 

10 

21 

21 







\ 4 

4 

4 

4 

io| 







Alta 

. -■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 




1 

7 

7 

12 

12 

16 

: 17 

Yulcon 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

Totals. . 

181 

200 

206 

306 

311 

315 

215 

213 

213 

214 

231 

221 

235 

235 

215 

215 


* The reprcsontiition at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925, 


The Unit of Representation. — ^WhUe the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
sentation — one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 boundaries — 
has also been, increased after each census in consequence of the growth of the popula- 
tion of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial censuses 
taken since Confederation, are as follows; 1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 
1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; . 1921, 36,283; 1931, 4.4,186, being one- 
sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of .IJngava. 
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Gonstltueacies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.- — 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on the 
list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the names 
and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eighteenth 
Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent 
by-elections to Mar. 15, 1938, are indicated in the footnotes. 


8.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 

Voters 

on 

List. 

Votes 

Polled. 

Name of Member. 

Party 

Affili- 

ation. 

P.O. Address. 

Prtacc Edward Is.— 

(4 members). 








19,147 

31,500 

37,391 

11,536 

18,281 

23,465 


Grant, T. V, 

Lib 

Montague, P.E.I. 
Summerside, P. E.I. 
Eldon, P.E.I. 


14,355 

37,5761 

Lib 


/Larabee, J. J.- 

Lib 


\Sinclair, P.’ 

Lib 

Charlottetown, 

P.E.I. 

Nova Scotia— 

(12 members). 
Antigonish-Guys- 








25,516 

15,029 

11,581 



Lunenburg, N.S. 

Cape Breton North- 




31,616 

65,198 

44,4-14 

36,366 

50,850 

17.562 

34,967 

27,233 

22,239 

13,966 

28,472 

Cameron, D, A.'*.,.. 

Lib. . .. 

Sydney, N.S. 


Lib. . . 


Purdy, G. T 

Lib 

N.S. 




Port Greville, N.S. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Digby-Annapolis-King.s , 

32.079 

23’ 119 

Ilsley, Hon. J. L.... 

Lib 

Halifax 

100,204 

60,197 

85,9861 

flsnor, G. B 

Lib. 

Halifax, N.S. 

Inverness-Riohmond 

36,768 

21,207 

23,197 

26,662 

16,929 

(Finn, R. B. ....... . 

McLennan, D 

Lib 

Halifax, N.S. 
Inverness, N.S, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 
Lunenburg, N.S. 

Pictou 

39,018 

42,286 

19,240 

19,935 

MacCullocb, H. B. . 
Kinley.J. J 

Lih. 

Queens-Lunenburg 

Lib 

Shelburnc-Y armouth- 







Clare 

41,572 

24,044 

17,937 

Pettier, V. J 

r,ih. 

Yarmouth, N.S. 

Now Brunswick— 


(10 members). 







Charlotte 

21,337 

13,674 

20,342 

12,375 

17,859 

10,622 

15,993 

9,628 

Hill, B. M 

Lih 

St. Stephen, N.B. 
Batliurst, N.B. 

Gloucester 

41,914 

Veniot, Hon. P. J®.. 
Robichaud, L.P.A.. 
Barry, J. P 

T,ib. 

Kent 

23,478 

34,124 

54,386 

31,026 

Lih. . . 

Bichibucto, N.B. 
Chatham, N.B. 

Northumberland. 

13,744 

17,858 

15,723 

31,948 

15,831 

26,177 

Lib 

Rest igouche-M ada- 
waska 

26,405 

19,442 

20,284 

32,647 

24,813 

Michaud, Hon. J. E. 
Brooks, A. J.. . . — 

Ryan, W. M.« 

Patterson, J. E, J. . . 
Emmerson, H. R. . . 
Clark, W. G 

Lib. . . 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sussex, N.B. 

Saint John, N.B. 
Florenoeville, N.B. 
Dorchester, N.B, 

Royal.. 


St. John-Albert 

69,292 

Lib 

Victorio-Carleton 

35,703 

57,606 

Lib. ..... 

Westmorland 

Lib 

York-Sunbury.. 

39,453 

19,961 

Tiih. 

Fredericton, N.B. 






1 Each voter could vote for two members. * Mr. Larabee having accepted an office of emolument 

under the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Dec. 31, 1936. “Mr. 
W. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936, and Mr, J. R. Kirk (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, 
Mar. 16, 1936. ^ Mr. Cameron died Sept. 4, 1937, and Mr. Matthew MacLeati (Lib.) was elected 

by acclamation, Oct. 18, 1937. ^ Hon. Mr. Venlot died July 6, 1936, and Mr. C. J. Veniot (Lib.) 

was elected by acclamation, Aug. 17, 1936. * Mr. Ryan died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Allan G. McAvity 

(Jdb.) was elected by acclamation, Feb. 21, 1938. » Mr. Sinclair died Mar. 8, 1938. 
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8.~EIC€toi'al Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the Honse of Commons, as Mectcd at t&e Eigisteentli Genera! Election, 
Oct, M, MSS—continued. 


Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 


Name of Member. 


Party 

Affili- 

ation. 


Qiiebcc-- 

(65 members). 

, Argenteuil 


Beauharnois-Laprairio. 


Chapleau 

Charlevoix-Saguenay . . . 
ChAteauguay-Hunting- 

don 

Chicoutimi 

Compton 

Dorchester 

Drummond-Arthabaska 


CJaspe. 

Hull... 


Labelle 

Lake St. John-Eobervall 
Laval-Two Mountains.. 


L^vis 

Lotbinitro 

Matapedia-Matano 

MSgantic-Prontenao 

Montmagny-LTslet 

N icolet- Y amaska 

Pontiac 

Portneuf 

Quebec East 

Quebec South 

Quebec West and South, 


Eichmond-Wolfe 

Rimouski 

St. Hyacinthe-Bagot.. . , 
St. Johns-Iberville- 

Napierville 

St. Maurico-Lafidche . . . , 
Shofford. 


T^miscouata. . 


Terrebonne 

Three Rivers.. 

Vaudreuil-Soulangea.. , 
Wright 


19,379 

51,614 

42,104 

27,480 

35,546 

36,184 


24,412 

55,724 

31,858 

27,156 

53,338 

47,160 

49,196 


28,548 

38,646 

39,977 

44.440 
30,869 
39,219 
43,045 
37,383 
68,145 

33.441 
43,617 
40,274 
36,901 


37,380 

25,118 

42,679 


44,223 

21,114 

27,107 


13,394 

10,650 

18,570 

18,951 


13,065 

25,558 

16,430 

12,775 

29,240 

23,116 

28,313 


18,314 

22,690 

13,828 

14,625 

20,377 

18,624 


28,139 

19,051 

30,309 

22,829 

23,339 

20,386 

19,965 

18,258 

19,827 

24,967 

18,302 

21,943 

16,499 

21,980 

14,493 

20,720 

20,748 

25,547 

11,043 

14,284 


9,059 

17,363 

14,138 

9,313 

15,607 

14,589 

15,225 


11,163 

20,623 

13,886 

10,588 

22,778 

17,904 

21,137 


12,825 

19,673 

11,649 

12,770 

15,249 

14,433 

10,304 

11,843 

16,592 

18,465 

15,602 

25.413 

18,167 

19.358 

17.359 
14,553 

14,948 

14,581 

16,089 

10,910 

16,941 

13,695 

18,085 

11,765 

15,347 


Perley, Et. Hon. Sir 

George.* 

Lacroix, E 

Raymond, M 

Boulanger, 0. L.. . . 

Perron, J. E 

Marcil, Hon. C.*. ... 
limL. ' 


Cons... 

Lib.... 

Lib.... 

Lib,... 

Lib.... 

Lib.,.. 


Black, D. E 

Dubuc, J. E. A j 

Blanchette, J. A... ,i 

Tremblay, L. D j 

Girouard, W 

Brasset, M 

Fournier, A 

Ferland, C. E... 
Bouchard, G.... 

Lalonde, M. 

S.vlvestre, A 

Lacombe, L — 


Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 


Dussault, J. E. . . . , . 

Verville, J. A.® 

Lapointe, A. J 

Roberge, E 

Fafard, J. F 

Dubois, L 

McDonald, W. R.... 
Cannon, Hon. L.C , . 
Lapointe, Hon. E. . . 
Power, Hon. C. G. . 

Parent, C 

Lacroix, W.. 

Cardin, Hon. P. J. 

A 

Mullins, J. P 

Piset, Sir EugOne.... 
Fontaine, T. A 


RhSaume, M 

GrOte, J. A 

Leelere, J. H 

Howard, C. B 

Davidson, R. G. . 
Pouliot,J, F 

Parent, L. E 

GaiiSpy, W 

Thauvette, J 

Perras, F. W,«.... 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Lacroix, P.Q. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Louiseville, P.Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Notre Dame da 
Stanbridge, P.Q. 
Laprairie, P.Q. 

Giij) dela Madeleine, 
Centre, P.Q. 
jAmos, P.Q. 
[Montreal, P.Q. 

.Aubrey, P.Q. 
Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Chartierville, P.Q. 
St. Malachie, P.Q. 
Arthabaska, P.Q. 
Percij, P.Q. 

Hull, P.Q. 

Joliette, P.Q. 

Ste. Anne .do la 
PocatiOre, P.Q. 
Mont Laurier, P.Q. 
Roberval, P.Q. 

Ste. Soholastique, 
P.Q. 

L6vis, P.Q. 

St. Flavien, P.Q. 
Price, P.Q. 
Laiu-ierville, P.Q. 
LTslet, P.Q. 
Gentilly, P.Q. 
Chapeau, P.Q. 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Bromptonville, P.Q. 
Rimouski, P.Q. 

St. Hyacintho, P.Q. 

St. Jean, P.Q. 
Qctmd'mSre, P.Q. 
Granby, P.Q. 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
North Hatley, P.Q, 

I Riviere du Loup, 

' P.Q. 

[Ste. Agathe, P.Q. 
[Trois RiviOres, P.Q. 
Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
[Gracefield, P.Q. 


sir George Perley died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Georges Heon (Con.) was elected Feb. 
o.,- Marcil died Jan. 22, 1937, and Mr. P. E. C6tS (Lib.) was elected Mar. 

ni’ ® Mr. Verville died Nov,_20, 1937, and Mr. Joseph N. Franooeur (Lib.) was elected Dec. 

Tt • * /v, / Mr. Cannon having accepted an office of emolutnont under the Crown, Dr. P. 
GauWuer (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936, 6 Mr. Perras died June 28, 1936, and 

Mr. R. Leduo (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 6, 1936. 
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8.--MectoFal Districts, Voters o8i List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of tbe House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935 — continued. 


Name of Member. 


Party 

Affili- 

ation. 


Quebec— concluded, 
Montreal Island— 

Cartier 

Hoohelaga 

Jaoques-Cartier . . 

Laurier 

Maisonneuve- 
Rosemount. . . . , 

Mereier 

Mount Royal 

Outremont 

St. Ann 

St. Antoine- 

. Westmount 

St. Denis 

St. Henry 

St. James 

St. Lawrencc- 

St. George 

St. Mary 

Verdun 


Ontario— 

(82 members). 

Algoma East 

Algoma West 


Brant 

Brantford City 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Cochrane 

Dufferin-Simooe, . . 


Durham — 

Elgin 

Esses East 

Essex South 

Essex West 

Fort William 

Frontenac-Addington. . 

Glengarry 

Grenville-Dundas 

Grey-Bruce 


Grey North 

Ilnldimand 

Halton 

Hamilton East 

Hamilton West 

Hastings-Peterborough. 

Hastings South 

Huron North 

Huron-Porth 

Kenora-Rainy River. . . 

Kent 

Kingston City. 

Lambton-Kent 

Lambton West; 

Lanark 


Lincoln ...... 

London 

Middlesex East. . 


61,280 

78,353 

42,671 

68,784 

64,845 

66,651 

05,012 

46,136 

38,673 

50,009 

76,930 

78,127 

89,374 

40,213 

77,472 

63,144 


31,305 

58,284 

27,394 

25,782 

43,436 

51,718 

31,970 

75,350 

34.666 
26,455 

18.666 
32,425 
35,736 


35,407 

21,428 

26,558 

06,771 

56,305 

27,160 

39,327 

26,005 

22,661 

39,834 

50,994 

26,180 

34,686 

32,601 

32,856 

35,157 

54,199 

59,821 


41,373 

44,009 

20,957 

41,228 

35,419 

34,906 

46,133 


35,330 

44,945 

42,550 

54,768 

22,549 

46,473 

36,298 


12,257 

20,909 

18,899 

19,603 

34,225 

20,612 


18,088 

41,726 

17,352 

17,398 

11,073 

22,044 


23,096 

13,927 

17,539 

40,726 

33,926 

16,956 

25,122 

17,897 

14,672 

21,892 

29,576 

17,022 

20,953 

20,912 

21,478 

22,975 

34,429 

41,777 

22,073 


21,389 

30,685 

16,120 

28,134 

26,148 

24,706 

33,224 

20,616 

15,803 

22,322 

31,049 

30,096 

37,672 

14, .329 
32,951 
25,347 


9,725 

10,897 

14,992 

16,311 

19,976 

15,654 

13,964 

22,694 

19,467 

13,144 

26,630 

13,895 

14,512 


13,262 

28,421 

23,961 

12,910 

20,603 

14,087 

10,847 

14,656 

18,964 

13,367 

15,246 

15,157 

17,763 

19,229 

26,425 

30,522 

16,012 


Jacobs, S, W 

St.-P5re. E.G.... 

Mallette, V 

Bertrand, E 

Fournier, S 

Jean, J 

Walsh, W. A 

Vieii,T 

Hiishion, W. J 

White, R. S 

Denis, A 

Mereier, 

Rinfret, Hon. F... 


iLib Westmount, P.Q. 


. Montreal, P.Q. 

. Montreal, P.Q. 

. Outremont, P.Q, 

. Montreal, P.Q. 

, Westmount, P.Q. 

. V¥estmount, P.Q. 
. Montreal, P.Q. 

. Montreal, P.Q. 

. Ottawa, Out. 


Caban, Hon, C. H.. 

peslaurier.s, H 

Wermenlinger, E. J. 


Wood, G. E , 

Macdonald, W. R... 
Tomlinson, W. R..., 
Hy adman, A. B — 

Bradette, J. A 

Rowe, Hon. W. E.® 

Rickard, W. F 

Mills, W. H 

Martin, P 

Chark, S.M 

MeLarty, N. A 

Mclvor, D 

" pbell, C. A.»... 

Rae, J. D 

Casseiman, A. G.. . 
Macphail, A. C. 
(Miss) 

Telford, W.P...... 

Senn, M. G 

Cleaver, H 

Brown, A. A 

Wilton, H. E.i 

Ferguson, R. S 

Cameron, O. A 

Deachman, R. J... 

Golding, W. H 

McKinnon, H. B. . . . 
Rutherford, J.W.... 
Rogers, Hon. N. M. 
McKenzie, H. A. , 
Gray, R.W..,..., 
Thompson, T. A. . 
Stewart, Hon. H. A. 
Lockhart, N.J.M. 

Betts, F. G 

IRoas, D. G.... 


ILib.. 


, Montreal, P.Q. 
. Montreal, P.Q. 
. Verdun, P.Q. 


. Mindcimoya, Ont. 

. Sault Ste. Maria, 
Ont. 

. Cainsville, Ont. 

. Brantford, Ont. 

. Port Elgin, Ont. 

. Carp, Ont. 

. Cochrane, Ont, 

. Newton Robinson, 
Ont. 

. Newcastle, Ont. 

. Sparta, Ont. 

. Walkerville, Ont. 

. Harrow, Ont. 

. Windsor, Ont. 

Fort William, Ont. 
. . Northbrook, Ont. 

. , Apple Hill, Ont. 

, . Prescott, Ont. 


. Ceylon, Ont. 

, . Owen Sound, Ont. 

. . Caledonia, Ont. 

, . Burlington, Ont. 

. . Hamilton, Gnt. 

. . Hamilton, Ont. 

. . Norwood, Ont. 

.. Belleville, Out. 

. . Wingham, Ont. 

. . Seaforth, Ont. 

. . Kouora, Ont. 

. . Chatham, Ont. 

. . Ottawa, Ont. 

, . Watford, Ont. 

.. Sarnia, Ont. 

.. Almonte, Ont. 

. . Brockville, Ont. 

. . St. Catharines, Ont. 
. . London, Ont. 

, . Lucan, Ont. 


I Mr. Mereier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. Joseph A. Bonnier (Lib.) 
was elected Jan. 17, 1938. ^ Hon. Mr. Rowe resigned Sept. 28, 1937, and was re-elected by accla- 
mation Nov. 8, 1937. * Mr. Campbell resigned Aug. 11, 1937, and Mr. Angus N. MeCalluin (Lib.) 

was elected by acclamation Nov. 1, 1937. ^ Mr. Wilton died Jan. 31, 1937, and Mr. J. A. Marsh 

(Lib.) was elected Mar. 32, 1937. 
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8.-~Eie€toral Bistrlets, Yoters mi List and ¥ot«s Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Memliers of the House of Commons, as Ulcctcd at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, — continued. 


Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 


Name of Member. 


Party 

Affili- 


Ontario— concluded. 

Middlesex West 

Muskoka-Ont.'irio 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Ottawa East.. 

Ottawa West 

Oxford 

Parry Sound 

Peel ; 

Perth 

Peterborough West 

Port Arthur 

Pre.scott 

Prince Edward-Lennox.. 

Renfrew North 

Renfrew South. 

Russell 

Simcoo East 

Simcoe North 

Stormont 

Timiskaming 

Victoria 

Waterloo North 

Waterloo South 

Welland. 

Wellington North 

Wellington South 

Wentworth . . .' 

York East 

York North 

Ybrk South 

York West 


City of Toronto— 
Broadview 

Danforth 

Davenport 

Eglinton 

Greenwood 

Iligh Park 

Parkdalc 

Rosedale 

St. Paul's 

Spadina 

'rrinifcy 

Manitoba— 

(17 members). 

Brandon 

Churchill 

Dauphin 

Lfegar 

Macdonald 

Marquette 

.Noepawa 

Portage la Prairie, 


Provenclser. . , 


23,632 

35,S13 

88, m 

31,359 

30,727 

45,139 

51,607 

78,656 

47,825 

26,198 

28,156 

47,816 

37,042 

35,313 

24,596 

2.8,097 

27,230 


29,224 

32,624 

37.594 

31,841 

53,777 

36,075 

82,731 

27,677 

35,856 

60,943 

06.194 

43,323 

00,350 

56,881 


57,523 
41,824 
57,039 
64,8,59 
57,200 
52,971 
51,308 
53,081 
02,283 
82, 127 


40,483 
32, 133 
37,703 
30,547 
34,048 
37,468 
28,346 


52,222 

25,091 

42,350 

74,762 


16,269 

23,038 

47,661 


55,759 

30,825 

15,526 

19,203 

.30,670 

23,508 

17,607 

13,005 

18,958 

10,033 

15,800 

14,761 

21,154 

18,849 

20,627 


22.614 

40,840 

46.215 

26,146 

42,998 

34,491 


39,804 
20,034 
40,454 
43,147 
39,087 
37, .590 
34,950 
30,7.55 
45,113 
52,154 
39,642 


13,803 

20,501 

14,212 

18,507 


26,411 

13,051 

21,276 

37,701 


14,521 

16,583 

20,947 

26,406 

44,671 

24,119 

11,643 

16,045 

23,705 

19.022 

12.023 
11,343 
15,050 
12,212 
11,960 
11,717 
16,385 
14,008 
17,036 
15,890 
17,060 
20,369 
16,912 
34,014 
12,876 
16,087 
30,488 
33,703 
20,000 
31,237 
25,930 


28,053 

21,135 

27,772 

31,894 

27,878 

27,550 

24,408 

23,793 

26,821 

34,318 

26,973 


17,059 

9,084 

15,405 

10,282 

14,290 

15,849 

12,767 

11,015 


19,650 

10,675 

14,693 

29,321 


Elliott, Hon. J. C. . 

Euriiiss, S. .T 

Hurtubise, J. R 

Taylor, W. H 

Fraser, W. A 

Moore, W.H....... 

Chevrier, E. R. E.’ 

Aheam, T. F 

Rennie, A. S 

Slaght, A. G 

Graydon, G 

Sanderson, F. G . . . 

Duffus, J. J 

Howe, Hon. C.D.. 

Bertrand, E. 0 

Tustin, G. .T 

McKay, M.^ 

McCann, J. J 

Goulet, A 

McLean, G. A 

McCuaig, D. F 

Chemer, L 

Little, W 

McNovin, B 

Euler, Hon. W. D.. 

Edwards, A. M 

Damude, A. B 

Blair, J. K 

Gladstone, R. W... 
Lennard, F. E., Jr.. 
McGregor, R. H... 

Miiloek, W. P 

L.awson, Hon. J. E. 
Streight.J. E. L... 


Church, T. L.... 

Harris, J. H 

MjioNicol, J. R. . 

Baker, R. L 

Massey, D....... 

Anderson, A..I... 

Spence, D 

Clarke, H. G.... 
Ross, D. G...... 

Factor, S 

Plaston, H. J 


Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 


Cons... 
Cons.. . 
Cons... 
Cons.. . 


Beaubier, D. W 

Grerar, Hon. T. A. 

Ward, W. J 

Winkler, H. W 

Weir, W. G 

Glen, J. A 

MacKenzie, F. D. . 
Leader, H 


Beaubien, A. L... 


Thorson, J. T 

McDonald, G. W... 
Turner, J. M.. . . , . . 
.Heaps, A. A. 


Ottawa, Ont.’ 
Brechin, Ont. 
Sudbm-y, Ont. 
Scotland, Ont. 
Trenton, Ont. 
Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Toronto, Out. 
Brampton, Ont, 

St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
L'Orignal, Ont. 
N.apanee, Ont. 
Pembroke, Out.. 
Renfrew, Ont. 
Bourget, Ont. 
Orillia, Ont. 

Barrie, Ont.. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Kirkland Lake, Ont, 
Omemee, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Galt, Ont. 

Fonthill, Ont. 
Arthur, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Duhdas, Out. 
.Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Oht, 


Toronto, Ont. 
[Toronto, Ont. 
iToronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
'Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
'Toronto, Out. 
Toronto, Ont. 


[Brandon, Man, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dauphin, Man. 
Morden, Man. 
Gfirman, Man, 
Russell, Man. 
Neepawa, Man. 
Portage la Prairie, 
Maa. 

St. Jean Baptiste, 
Man. 

[Norwood Grpve, 
Man. 

Winnipeg, Man. 
Boissevain, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
.Winnipeg, Man, 


1 f Mr- Clievrier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J A Pinard (Lib ) was 
Am-ifs ■ S3 ■ ^ S elided 
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8.— Electoral Districts, Yoters ow List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses off 
Members of the House of Conmioiss, as Elected at the Eigliteentis General Biecttoiis 
Oct. 14, M35 — coatinued. 


BIanltol>a — concluded. 
Winnipeg North Centre, 

Winnipeg South 

Winnipeg South Centre. 


Sasfeatchcwaii— 
(21 members). 

Assiniboia 

Humboldt 

Kindersley 

Lake Centre 

Mackenzie 

Maple Creek 

Melfort 

Melville 

Moose Jaw 

North Battleford, 

Prince Albert 

Qu’AppolIe 

Hegina City 

Eosetown-Biggar. 

Eoisthern 

Saskatoon City... 

Swift Current 

The BattJefords.. 

Weyburn 

Wood Mountain . . 
Yorkton 

Alberta— 

(17 members). 
Acadia 


Bow River 

Calgary East . . . 
Calgary West. . 


Edmonton East 

Edmonton West 

Jasper-Edison 

Jjeth bridge 

Macleod 

Medicine Hat 

Peace River 

Red Deer 

Vegreville 

Wetaskiwin 


British Columbia— 
(16 members). 

Cariboo 

Comox-iiilberrii 

Fraser Valley 

Kamloops 

Kootenay E.ast 


Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 


59,004 

51,518 

04,090 


41,036 

41,172 

30,032 

42,532 

40,171 

42,428 

40,887 

48,910 


38,015 

53,209 

40,512 

48,885 

47,302 

40.447 

45,064 

44,710 

44,658 

50,405 


37,423 

39,102 

41,881 

44,491 

44,745 

41,418 

42.717 
46,086 
39,712 
47,304 
44,708 
44,325 
40,986 
43,701 
39,758 
47, 168 
45,330 


20,094 

28,379 

31,377 

29,249 

25,602 


34,253 

31.280 

41,373 


18,838 

20,049 

17,797 

19,169 

23,534 

19,572 

24,667 

23,175 


19,391 

30.823 

18.735 

19,152 

26,137 

19,200 

23,570 

19,635 

18,871 


16,054 

19,438 

21,221 

20,680 

26,372 

24,915 

20,247 

24,956 

25,917 

25,316 

18,018 

20,456 

18,506 

22,442 

21,978 

20,678 

22,524 


15,197 

13,533 

16,579 

16,085 

12,668 


24,797 

25,085 

31,456 


14,975 

15,120 

13,891 

15,441 

16,417 

15,023 

19,004 

18,455 


15,277 

13,291 

19.415 
14,787 

18.415 
16,290 
15,046 
17,951 


10,694 

10,576 

13,613 

14,317 

18,184 

18.301 

13,392 

16,449 

18,134 

14,835 

12,898 

14,583 

13,099 

11,756 

13,378 

13,620 

13.302 


10,480 

10,041 

12,758 

11,296 


, Woodsworth, J. S.. . i 

Mutch, L. A I 

Maybank, R 


McKonaie, R,i 

Fleming, H. R 

Elliott, 0. B 

.lohn.ston, J. F 

MacMillan, J, A... 

Evans, C. R 

McLean, M 

Motherwell, Hon. 

W. R 

Ro-ss, J. G 

McIntosh, C. R.... 


Name of Member, 


C.C.F....I 

liib 

Lib ! 


Soc. Cr... 

Lib i 

Lib 

Lib i 

Lib 


King, Rt. Hon. 

, W. L. M 

Perley, E. E 

McNiven, D. A.... 
Cold well, M. J. W.. 

Tucker, W. A 

Young, A. M 

Both well, C. E 

Needham, J 

Douglas, T. C 

Donnelly, T. F 

[MePhee, G. W 


g uelch, V 

owe, P. J 

Fair, R 

•Johnston, C. E i 

Landeryou, J. C 

Bennett, Rt. Hon, 

R. B 

Marshall, J. A 

Hall, W. S.s 

MacKinnon, J, A .. . . , 

Kuhl, W. P 

Blaclcmore, J. H 

Hansell, E. G 

IMitchell,A.H 

Pelletier, R. A 

Poole, E. J 

Hayburst, W....... 

[Jaques, N 


Turgeon, J. G... 
Neill, A.W..... 
Barber, H. J.,.. 
O’Neill, T. J... 


10,175 I Stevens’, Hon.'H:’ ’H. 


Lib ’ 

Cons...... 

Lib i 

C.C.F.... 

Lib : 

Lib 

JAb 

Soc. Cr... 

C.C.F 

Lib 

Lib 


Soc. Cr.. 
Soc. Cr.. 
Soc. Cr. . 


Cons 

Soo.Cr.. 
Soc. Cr.. 

Lib 

Soc. Cr.. 
Soc. Cr.. 
Soc. Cr., 
Soc. Cr.. 
Soc. Cr.. 
Soc, Cr.. 
Soc. Cr.. 
Soo. Cr,. 


Ind.... 

Cons.., 

Lib.., 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Fort Garry, Man. 


Stoughton, Sask. 
Humboldt, Sask, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Bladworth, Sask. 
Wadena, Sask. 
Piapot, Sask. 
Eldersley, Sask. 

Abernetby, Sask. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford, 
Sask. 

Ottawa, Out. 
Wolseley, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 
Regina, Saak. 
Rostharn, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Saslt. 
Swift Gurrent, Sask. 
Unity, Sask. 


Morrin, Alta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Paradise Valley, 
Alta. 

Three Hills, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Bashaw, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton, .Alta. 
Spruce Grove, Alta. 
Raymond, Alta, 
Vulcan, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Father , Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Vegreville, Alta. 
IMirror, Alta. 


.Vancouver, B.C. 
Altaerni, B.C. 
|OhiIliw.aok, B.C. 
Kamloops, B.C. 


iRecon lOttawa, Out. 


1 Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J, G. Gardiner (Lib.) 
is elected, Jan. 6, 1936. ^ Air. Hall ^ed Jan. 26, 1938. 
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8.— Electml Blstricts, Voters on List and Votes Foiled, NMies ami Addresses of 
Menilsers of ttse House of Commons, as Elected at the Elgliteesith General Blection, 
Oct. 14, 1935— coiichided. 


Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 

Voters 

List. 

Votes 

Polled. 

Name of Member. 

Party 

Affli- 

32,556 

45,767 

59,170 

30,391 

59,583 

65,683 

15,508 
26, 155 
33,749 
11,741 
36,044 
32,425 

11,824 

20,431 

27,280 

281483 
22,789 1 

P,Rlm<r. W K. 


Taylor, J. S 

Reid, T 

Hanson, 0 

McGeer, G. G.. 
Mackenzie, Hon 


C.C.F 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

58,921 

48,906 

63,122 

48.599 

40,804 

34,310 
28, 121 
39,274 
28,902 
21,777 

27,105 
21,804 
31,251 ! 
21,585 i 
16,640 

Macinnis, A 

MacNeil, C. G.. 

Green, El, C 

Plunkett, D. B.i 
Stirling, Hon. G 


O.C.F.... 

C.G.F.... 

Cons 

Cons 

Cons 

4,230 

1,805 

1,26.5 

Black, M. L. (Mrs.) 

Ind-Cons. 


British Columbia— 
concluded. 
Kootenay West. ..... 

Nanaimo 

New Westminster 

Skeena 

Vanoouver-Burrard. . . 
Vuneou%'er Centre 


Vancouver East. . . . 
Vancouver North. . 
Vancouver South. . . 

Victoria 

Yale 


Rossland, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Newton, B.C. 

Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Kelowna, B.C. 


1 Mr. Plunkett died May 3, 1938, and Hon. S. P. Tolmie (Cons.) was elected .Tune S, 1030. Hon. Mr. 
Tolmie died Oct. 13, 1937, and Mr. Robert W. Mayhew (Lib.) was elected Nov. 29, 1937. 


Subsections. — The Dominion Franchise. 

A.n article by Col. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner, 
appeared at pp. 86-88 of the 1937 edition of the Yeai’ Book. Briefly, the qualifica- 
tions for the Dominion franchise are that one must be a British subject, of the full 
age of 21 years, and have been ordinarily resident in Canada for at least one .year, 
and resident for three months in the electoral district in which application is being 
made for registration. 

The Use of the Franchise. — The numbers of voters on the lists and the 
numbers of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.— Numbers of Voters and Votes Polled at the Genera! Elections 
of 1935, 193®, 1930, and 1935. 


Province. 

Numbers of Voters on the Lists. 

Numbers of Votes Polled. 

1925. 

1926. 

1930. 

1935. 

1925. 

1920. 

1930. 

1935. 

IkE. Island 

Nova Sootia 

New Brunswick. , . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta. 

Briti.sh fjoliimbia. 
Yukon..... 

Totals 

46,454 

277,073 

211,190 

1,124,998 

1,821,906 

250,505 

346,791 

283,529 

244,352 

1,621 

46,208 
273,712 
210,028 
1,133,633 
1,847.512 
257, 244 
333,471 
: 279,403 
262,262 

1 1,848 

46,985 

275.702 

207,006 

1,351,5854 

1,894,624 

328,089 

410,400 

304,4754 

333,326 

1,719 

53,284 
304,313 
229,266 
1,676,458 
2.174, 188 
377,733 
461,386 
368,956 
382,117 
1,805 

49.5581 

222,8832 

152.6522 

805,492 

1,223.0276 

171,124 

107,246 

161,423 

183.748 

1.259 

55.5691 

229,846“ 

162,777“ 

809,295 

1,228,2676 

198,0284 

246,460 

157,993 

185,345 

1,482 

59,5191 

268,727“ 

186,277“ 

1,029,4804 

1,364,96011 

235,192 

331,652 

201,6354 

243,631 

1,408 

61,6411 

275,523“ 

177,485 

1,162,862 

1.008,244 

284,589 

347,536 

241,107 

292,423 

1,265 

4,607,419 

1,665,381 « 

5,1S3,»71« 

5,919,506 

3,168,413 

3,273,0624 

3,933,4814 

4,453,675 


* jjiauji vuKir uiie uouoie rnemuer 
23,467 VO I er.s on the list cunt 37,576 votes. 


uency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes: in 1935. 
K K ^ Each voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, 

K .S., hud two votes; in 1935, 60,503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. » Each voter in the double 
N- B-., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 
voles. _ ^ « Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation 

atituenev of Ottawa. Ont . hnU twr, vAtoo. In iQ'in ri Ror; 


''onn-Aicen; iN.ts. a^two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 
.)(U21 volp. _ ^ Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 

Each votei in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont„ had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
acclamation including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
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Section 2. — -Provincial Governments. 

Table 1® gives the names and areas, as in 1938, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories, and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


l®.~Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Bates of Admission 
to Confederation, and Legislative Process by wMcli Admission was Effected. 


Province, 

Date of 

■ 

Legislative Process. 

1 Present Area (square miles) . 

Territory, 
or District. 

Admission 
or Creation. 

Land. 

Fresh 1 
Water. 

Total, 

Ontario 

July 1, 1867 

]Aet of Imperial Parliamont — Thef 

363,282 

49,300 

412,6821 


‘ “ 1, 1867 

British North America Act, 1867 

523,534 

71,000 

694,5342 

Nova Scotia 

“ 1, 1867 

(30-31 Viet., c, 3), and Imperial 
Order in Council of May 22, i867. 

20,743 

325 

21,068 

New Brunswick.. . 

“ 1, 1867 

27,473 

512 

27,985 

Manitoba 

British Columbia. 

“ 15‘, 1870 

“ 20, 1871 

Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c, 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23,1870 
Imperial Order in Council, May 18, 1871 

219,723 

359,279 

26,789 

6,970 

246,5123 

366,255 

P.E. Island 

“ 1, 1873 

1 Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 
Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw, VII, 

C.42) 

lAlberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) . 
■Yukon ’Territory Act, 1898 (61 Viet., 

0.6) 

1 1 

2,184 


2,184 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Sept. 1. 1905 

“ 1, 1905 

237,975 

248,800 

13,725 

6,485 

261,700‘> 

255,2851 

Yukon 

Mackenzie 

June 13, 1898 

Jan. 1, 1920 

205,348 

493,225 

1,730 

34,265 

207,076 

527,4908 

KfifiWRf’.tn 

“ 1. 1920 

“ 1. 1920 

?Orderin Council* Mar. IG, 1918 ^ 

218,460 

540,632 

9,700 

7,500 

228,1605 

554,032 

Pranklin 




Totals 

3,46G,55G 

238,307 i 

3,694,803 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40) . 
5 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45) , and diminished in consequonce of 
the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar, 1, 1927), whereby some 113,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, w'ere assigned to Newfoundland. 

® Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). '‘Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly 

comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, 
by minute of Canadian P.C,, concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 
^ By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 
1868, and the undefined Northern Territories W'ere admitted into the Confederation. The original North- 
west Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act 
1880 (43 Viet., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion 
Parliament (39 Viet., o. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Eranldin, and Ungava were 
defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1896, their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Deo. 18, 
1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, 
was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made 
a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60“ N.latitude 
was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. “ Too small to bo enumerated. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs ivith the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, W'-hieh is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legis- 
latures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, con- 
sisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the T’ear Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924; were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


ll.-~Lieiiteiiaiit- Governors of Frovluces, 1S6J-19S?, legislatures and Blinistries, 1934 

to the Present. 

NoTE—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled “His Honour" and is also styled “Honour- 
able” tlirougbout Ids life. Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 will be found on p. t5 of the 1924 liear 
Book. 

PE.1NCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Libutenant-Govebnobs. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
.4ppoiutment. 

W. C. F. Robinson. 

Sir Robei-t Hodgson 

Thomas H. Haviland 

Andrew Archibald Mticdonald 

Jodediah S. Garvoll 

George W. Howlan. 

P. A. McIntyre 

June 10, 1873 
July 4, 1874 
July 14, 1879 
Aug. 1, 1884 
Sept. 21, 1889 
Fob. 21, 1894 
May 13, 1899 

D. A. Maoldnnon 

Benjamin Rogers 

A. C. Macdonald 

Murdock McKinnon 

Frank R. Heartz 

Charles Dalton 

George D. DeBlois 

Oct. 3, 1904 
June 1, 1910 
June 2, 1915 
Sept. 3, 1019 
Sopt. S, 1924 
Nov. 29, 1930 
Dec. 2S, 1933 


Legiseatuiuis, 1924 to the Peesbnt. 


j 

Date of 
Election. 

Legislature. 

No; of 
Sessions. 

Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Di.ssolution. 

July 20, 1923 

ISth General Assembly 

4 

Mar. 12, 1924 

May 2fi, 1927 

June 25, 1927 

Ifith General Assembly 

4 

Mar. 20, 1928 

July 2, 1931 

Aug, fi. 1931 

17tlx General Assembly 

4 

Mar. 2, 1032 

June 15. 1935 

July 23, 1035 

18th General Assembly 


Sept. 25, 1935 

V 


Minibtbies. 


Ministry. 

■. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formiition. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

1 

15 i 

Hon. J. D. Stewart, 
K.C 

Sept. 5, 1923 

Aug. 12, 1927 
May 20, 1930 

Aug. 29, 1931 

19 

Hon. W. J. P. Mac- 
Millan, M.D.,C.M....| 

Hon, W. M. Lea 

Hon. T. A. Campbell, 
K.C 

1 

Oct. 14, 1933 
Aug. 15, 1935 

10 i 

Hon. A. O. Saunders, 
K.G ...i 

20 

21 

17 

Hon. W. M. Lea j 

Jan. 14, 1936 

18 i 

Hon. J. D. Stewart, 

K.C ..| 








Twentt-Fibst Mihistky. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Premier, Provincial Secreiary-Troasurer, Attor- 
ney and Advocate General 


Hon. Thane A. CampbeU, K.G. 


Minister of Public Work.s and Highways. 

President of the Executive Council 

Minister of Agricultnro 

Minister of Education and Public Health. 

Minister without Portfolio. 

Minister without Portfolio 

Minister without Portfolio ........... 

Minister without Portfolio. ...... .... 


Hon. James P. McIntyre 

Hon, Bradford W. LePage 

Hon. William H. Dennis 

Hon. Mark E. MeGuigan, K.G,. , 

Hon. Lucas R. Alien 

Hon. John A. Campbell 

Hon. Marin Gallant. 

Hon, T. William L. Prowse 


fAug. 

15. 

1935 

\Jan. 

14, 

1936 

Aug. 

15, 

1935 

Jan. 

14, 

1930 

Jan. 

14, 

1930 

Aug. 

15, 

1935 

Aug. 

15. 

1935 

Aug. 

15, 

1935 

Aug. 

15, 

1935 

Aug. 

15, 

1935 


■ Liio of jljegislaturo not yet expired. 
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11.— tieMteBant" Governors of Provinces, ISCy-lOSy, Legislatures and Ministries, 1924 
to the Present — continued. 

NOYA SCOTIA. 


Lieutenaot-Governoks. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir F. William Williams. . . . 

July 

1, 

1867 

Duncan C. Fraser 

Mar, 27, 

1906 

Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle... 

ipet. 

18, 

1867 

James D. McGregor 

Oct. 18, 

1916 

Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle 

.l.-in. 

31, 

1868 1 

David MacKeen ' 

Oet. 19, 

iyl.i 

Joseph Howe 

May 

1, 

1873 

MacCallum Grant ; 

Nov. 29, 

1916 

Sir Adams G. Archibald 

•July 

4, 

1873 

MacCallum Grant 

Mar. 21, 

19221 

Matthew Henry Hiehey 

July 

4, 

1883 

J, Robson Douglas 

Jan. 23, 

192;) 

A. W. MoLelan 

.Tilly 

«. 

1888 

James C. Tory 

Sept. 24, 

I92ii 

Sir Malachy Bowes Daly 

July 

11, 

1890 

IiY.ank Stanfield 

Dec, 2, 

1939 

Sir Malachy Bowes Daly 

July 

29, 

18951 

Walter H. Covert 

Oct. 5, 

1931 

.Hfred G. Jones 

Aug. 

7, 

1900 

Robert Irwin 

May . 1, 

1937 


1 Second term. 

Legibiatubes, 1924 to the Present. 


Date of 
Election. 

Legislature. 


Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

.Tilly 27, 1920 

14th 5 

Mar. 

9. 1921 

June 2, 1925 

Juno 25, 1925 

15th 3 

Feb. 

9, 1926 

.... Sept. 5, 1928 

Oct. 1, 1925 

16th 5 

Feb. 

27, 1929 

.... .Inly 13, 1933 

Aug. 22, 1933 

17 th 4 

Mar. 

1, 1934 

....May 20,1937 

Juno 29, 1937 

18 th 1 

Mar 

i, 1938 

1 


Ministries. 


Ministry. 

Premior. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry . 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

10 

Hon. E. N. Rhodes 

July 16, 1925 

12 

Hon. A. L. Macdonald. . 

Sept, 5, 1933 

11 

Col. The Hon. G. S. 





Harrington 

Aug. 11, 1930 





Twelfth Ministry. 


Office. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Premier and President of Coimeil, Provincial 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald, li.C 

Sept. 5, 1933 

Attorney General, Mini.ster of fjaiids and For- 
ests and Minister of Municipal Affairs... .... . 

Hon. Josiah H. MaeQuarrie, K.C 

Sept, . 6, 1933 

Minister of Highways 

Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan 

Sept, 5, 1933 

Minister of Public Works and .M ines and Minister 
of Labour 

Hon. Michael Dwyer 

Sept, 5, 1933 

Minister of Agriculture and Marketing 

Hon. John .A. McDonald 

Sept. 5, 1933 

Minister of Public Health 

Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M 

Sept. 5, 1933 

Minister without Portfolio 

Hon. J. Willie Comeau.. 

Sept. 5, 1933 


Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOYBUNMENT 


11.— I.iciitenaiit'-CSovei’nors of Frovinccs, 1867-1937, Icgistetiires aac! Ministries, 1921 
to the Present— continued. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

LlEUTBNASfT-GOVBKKOnS. . 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle. . 

Col. F. P. Harding 

L. A. Wilmot 

Samuel Leonard Tilloy. 

E. Baron Chandler 

Robert, Duncan Wilmot 

Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley 

John Boyd 

.TnKn . FrfVRm* ...... ^ 

July 1, 1867 
Oct. 18, 1867 
July 14, 1868 
Nov. 5, 1873 
July 16, 1878 
Feb. 11, 1880 
Oct. 31, 1885 
Sept. 21, 1893 
Dec. 20, 1893 

A. R.MoCIeIan.... 

Jabez B. Snowball 

L. J. Tweedie 

Josiah Wood 

G. W. Ganong 

William Pugsley 

William F. Todd 

Major-Gen. Hugh H McLean 
Murray MacLaren 

Dec. 9, 1896 
Feb. 5, 1902 
Mar. 2, 1907 
Mar. 6, 1913 
June 29, 1916 
Nov. 6, 1917 
Feb. 24, 1923 
Dec. 28, 1928 
Feb. 5, 1935 




Uegisuatukes, 1924 to the Pbesbnt. 


Date of j 

Legislature. 

1 

No.o! 

Date of 

Dato of 

Election. 

I 

Sessions. 

First Opening. 

Dissolution. 

Oct. 9, 1930 

8th 

5 

Mar. 17, 1921 

July 17, 1925 
May 26, 1930 
May 22, 1935 

Ang. 10, 1923 
June 19, 1930 
.Tune 27, 1933 

fitli . . . ! 

5 

Mar. 11, 1926 

loth 

5 

Feb. 12, 1931 

11th 1 


Mar. 5, 1936 






Ministbies. 


Ministry . 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

17 

Hon. J. B. M. Baxter.. . 

Sept, 14, 1925 

19 

1 Hon. L.P.D. Tilley... 

! June 1, 1933 

18 

Hon. C. D. Richards... 

May 19, 1931 

20 

Hon. A. A. Dysart 

, July 16, 1935 


Twentieth Mimsthy. 


Office. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 


Hon. A, A, Dysart, K.C 

July 10, 1935 
July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 

July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 

Minister of Public Works 

Minister of Lands and Mines 

Hon, F. W.Pirie..' .... .. i 

Minister of Agriculture. 

TTon. Austin Ci Tn.ylnr 

Attorney General 

Hon. J. B. McNair, K,C 1 

Hon. W, F, Roberts, M.D. . 

Hon. G. T. Richard 

Minister of Health and Labour . . : 

Provincial Secretary-Treasurer. 

I’residont, Executive Council, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Federal and Municipal Relations.... 

Hon. A. P. Paterson . . .. .. 

Minister without Portioiio. 

I HoHi W* PI. AnHfirsnn 




1 Lite o£ LogislatuTC not yet expired. 
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11. — Meutenant- Gofer nors of Profinces, 1867-19S7, Legislatures and Ministries, 1934 
to the Present — continued. 

QUEBEC. 

Liedtenant-Governobs. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Sir Narcisso F. Belleau 

Sir Narcisse F. Belleau 

Ren6 Edouard Caron. 

Luo Letellier de St-Just. 

TModore Robitaille 

Tj. T?'. T?.. Majssnn 1 

July 1, 1867 
Jan. 31. 18881 
Feb. 11, 1S73 
Dec. 15, 1876 
.My 26, 1879 
Nov. 7. 1884 
Oct. 24, 1887 
Dec. 5, 1892 
Feb. 2, 1898 
Feb. 2, 19031 

Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier 

Sir Frangois Langelier 

Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc 

Eight Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick 

L. P. Brodeur 

N. Pfirodeau 

Sept. 4, 1908 
May 5, 1911 
Feb. 9, 1915 
Oct. 21, 1918 
Oct, 31, 1923 
•Tan. 8i 1924 
Jan. 10, 1929 
April 2, 1929 
May 3, 1934 

A T?. ATijvf>rci 

Sir Lomer Gouin 

Sir .Toaeph A. Ghapleau 

Ti. A . 

H. G. Carroll 

E. L. Patenaude 

Sir Louis A. Jettfi 



* Second terra. 


LEaisEATUEES, 1924 TO the Present. 


Date of 
Election, 

Legislature. 

No. of 
Sessions. 

Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

Feb, 16, 1923 

Ifith 

4 

Dee. 17, 1923 

April 19, 1927 
July 30, 1931 
Oct. 30, 1935 

May 16, 1927 
Aug, 24, 1931 
Nov. 25, 1935 

17th 

4 

.Tan. 10, 1928 

18 th 

4 

Nov. 3, 1931 

Iflhh 

1 

Mar. 24, 1936 

June 11, 1936 

Aug. 17, 1936 

20th 


Oct, 7, 1936 






Ministries. 


Ministry.' 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Fonaation. 

16 

Hon. L. A. Tasohereau . 

July 8, 1020 

18 

Hon. M. Duplessis 

Aug. 24, 1936 

. 17 

Hon. A. Godbout 

June 11. 1936 




Eiohteenth Ministrt. 


Office. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Premier, President of the Council and Attorney 


Aug. 24, 1936 
Feb. 23, 1037 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24,1936 
Oct. 6, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 

Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1936 
Aug. 24, 1930 


Hon. Maurice Duplessis 

Hon. J. H. A. Paquette 

Hon. J. S. Bourque 

Hon. Onfisime Gagnon 

Hon. Bona Dussault 

Hon. M. B. Fisher 

SEon. J, !Bilod.6S>u. ... - - - - - - 

Minister of Health and Provincial Secretary 


Minister of Agriciilture 

Provincial Treasurer 

Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Com- 

Tnp.rno . . . , . ! 

Minister of Colonization 

TTrm. TT. T<. Aiippr . 

Minister of Roads 

Hon. F. J. Leduc 

Minister of Labour 

Hon. W. Dremblay 

Minister without Portfolio 

Hon. Antonio Blie. 

Minister ■without Portfolio 

Hon. Sir Thomas Chapais 

Minister without Portfolio 

Hon, Gilbert Layton 

Minister without Poidfolio. 

Hon. T. J. Coonan. 




I Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


46847-8 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


ll.~-Lieis tenant" Governors of Provinces, 1887-1937, Lcgislatnres and Ministries, 19‘?4 
to the Present— continued. 

ONTARIO. 

Lieotenant-Govebnobs. 


Niinie. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

D.atoof 

Appointment. 

Ma.ior-Geniu'id 11. IV. Slis 

W. P, Howland 

lolm W. Crawford — , . , , 

D. Macdonald 

John Beverly Robinsrm. . 
Sir Alexander Ciutir)l)(>ll, 
Sir George A. Kirlcpatrie 
Sir Oliver Mowat 

led. 


July 1, 1887 
July 14, 1868 
Nov. 5, 1878 
May 18, 1875 
Juno so, 1880 
Fob. S, 1887 
iMay 30, 1892 
Nov. IS, 1897 

Sir William Mortimer Cl.-irk 

Sir John M. Gibson 

Lt.-Col. Sir .John S. Hendrio 

Lionel H. Clarkes 

Col, Henry Coek,shuft. 

William Donald Ro.s.s 

Cot. Herbert Ak'.xander Bruce 

Albert Matthews 

April 20, 1903 
Sc-pt. 22. 1908 
Sept. 28, 1914 
Nov. 27, 1919 
Sept. 10, 1021 
Dee. 30, 1928 
Oct. 25, 1033 
Nov. 30, 1937 


Legist. ATUBES, 1!)24 to the Rbbsent. 


, Date of 
Election. 

I-ogislature. 

No. of 
Ses.sions. 

Dai.s of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Di.ssolutiion. 

Juno 25, 1923 I 

lf)th 

3 

Feb. 6, 1924 

no 18, 1928 

Doe, 1, 1921) 

17tli 

3 

Feb. 2, 1927 

.Sept. 18, 1929 

Oct. 30, 1929 

ISth 

5 

Feb. 5, 1930 

May 18. 1934 

Juno 19, 1934 ' 

Wth 

3 

Feb. 20, 1935 

April 9, 1038 

Get. 0, 1937 

20tli 


Dee. 1, 1937 



JllNlSTBIElS. 


Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

■ ■ 1 

Mini.st.ry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation, 

9 

Hon.. G. H. Ferguson... 

July 16, 192.3 

11 

Hon. M. F. Hepburn.. . 

July 10, 19.34 

10 

Hon, G. S. Henry 

Dec. 15, 1930 

12 




Eleventh Mini.stby. 


Prc-sidont of thn Council tmd Trea.siiror 

.Secrotiiry and JIcKislrar 

iVI inistcr of T.ands and Forests 

M inistcr of .liiducidion 

Minister of Highways 

Minister of Minos , 

Minister of Honltli 

Minister of Luljour 

Minister of .4,gri(;!uIturo 

Minister of Public, Works 

Attorney Gcnornl 

Minister of Municipal Alfiiirs and Public Welfare 

Minister without Portfolio .....: 

Minister without Portfolio 


Hon. Mitelieil Hepburn 

Hon. Hurry C. Nixon 

Hon. Peter Heeimn 

Hon. Ijoonard J. .Simpson, M .I) 

Hon. Thoma.s B. MeQuesten, K.G. 

Hon. P;iul Leduc, K.G 

Hon. Harold J. Kirby, K.G. ...... 

Hon, M. M. MacBride 

Hon. P. M. iJawan 

Hon. Colin A. Campbell 

Hon.- Gordon D. Gonant, K.G 

Hon. Erie W. B. Cross, K.C.. 

Hon. William L. Houek 

Hon. JV. St. Clair Gordon 


to, PCM 
10 , 

10, PCM 
10, HUM 
H), PilM 
10, 1934 
12, 1937 
12, 1937 
12, 19.37 
12, 1937 
12, 1937 
12, 1937 


i Life of Legislaturo not yet expired- 
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11.— Lieiiteijanf“GovcMMrs of Pm-iiices^ 186'?“10S7, Legislatures and Ministries, 
t« the Fffcseiit — continued. 

MANITOBA. 

Lieutenant-Governous. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

, Date of 
Appointment. 

A. G. Archibald 

Francis Goodscbail Jolinson. . 


Mav 20. 1870 
..tpril 9, 1872 
D(!C. 2, 1872 
Deo. 2, 1877 
Sept. 22, 1882 
July 1, 1888 
Sept. 2. 1895 
Oct. 19, 1900 

Sir Daniel H. McMillan 

Sir Douglas C. Cameron 

Sir James A. M. Aikin.s 

Sir .Tamos A. M. Aikins 

May 11, 1900 1 
Aug. 1, 1911 
Aug. 3, 1916 
Aug. 7, 19211 



.fames G. Aikins 


Tiioodorc A. Burrows 

Oct. 9, 1926 
Jan. 25, 1929 
Nov. 17, 1934 

,T. D. McGregor 

J. C. Patterson 


William Johnston Tapper 

Sir Daniel H. McMillan 




1 Second term. 


Legi3i.atobbs, 1924 to the Present. 


Data of 
Election. 

Legislature, 

No. of 
Se.ssions. 

Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

July 18, 1922 
June 28, 1027 
June 16, 1032 
July 27, 1030 

17th 

6 

4 

.Tan. IS, 1923 

D<!C. 1, 1927 

Juno 4, 1927 
M,ay 7, 1932 
June 12, 1936 

18th 

loth 

Feb. 14, 1933 

20 th 

Feb. IS, 1937 




Ministries. 


Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

12 

Mrtn. .r. BrnclfAii . 

Aug. 8, 1922 



Ttveefth Ministrt. 


Nama. 


Prtni\ier, Prosidt'nl of the Goimcil, Provincial Sec- 
retary and liuihviiy Commis-sionor 


Hon. John Bracken. 


Hon. W.J. Major, K.C.. 


Minister of Public Works and Labour 

Minister of Asriculturc and ImiuiKration. 

Minister of Education 

Minister of llealtli and Public Wolf am 

Minister of Mines and Natui'al Resources. 

ProviTicinl Tri'ri.surer 

Minister without Portfolio 


Hon. W. E. Cluljl) 

Hon. D.L. Campbell..., 
Hon. Ivan Schultz, K.C. 

Hon. I. B. Griffitlis 

Hon. J. S. McDiarmid. . . 
Hon. S. S. Garson, K.C. 
Hon. S. Marcoux 


Data of 


App9iutment. 

/Aug. 

8, 

1922 

\.lan. 

12, 

1925 

/April 

29, 

1927 

\Sept. 

21, 

1936 

■Aug. 

8, 

1922 

Sept. 

21, 

1936 

Sept. 

21, 

1936 

May 

28, 

1935 

iVla.y 

27, 

1932 

Sept. 

21, 

1930 

Sept. 

21. 

1936 


I Life of Liufi.slaturo not yet expired. 
46847—81 
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tl.-LieuteBaiit-Governors of Provinces, 1867-193?, Legislatures and Ministries, MM 
to the Present— continued. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
.4ppointment. 

A ’P, PnTfvfi-h . 

Sept. 1, 1905 
Oct, S, 1910 
Oct. 6, 1915 
Feb. 17, 1921 

TT, W. Newlaiide. 

Feb. 22, 19281 
Mar. 31, 1931 
Oct. 1, 1936 

George W. Brown 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E 

A P. McNab 


TT . W. Nftwlanfln 




1 Second term. 

Legiblatubes, 1924 to the Pbesbnt. 


Date of 
Election. 

Legislature. 

No. of 
Sessions. 

Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

Juno 5, 1925 
June 6, 1929 
June 19, 1934 

6th 

4 

^ 6 

Dec. 3, 1925 

May 11, 1929 
May 25, 1934 

7th 

Sept. 4, 1929 

8th 

Nov. 15, 1934 




Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation, 

3 

Hon. C. A. Dunning 

Oct. 20, 1916 

6 

Hon. J. G. Gardiner. . . 

July 19, 1934 

4 

5 

Hon. J. G. Gardiner 

Hon, J. T. M. Anderson. 

Feb. 26, 1926 
Sept. 9, 1929 

7 

Hon. W. J. Patterson... 

Nov. 1, 1935 


Seventh Ministry. 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Trea- 
surer and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs, 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the Loan 

Companies Act and Trust Companies Act ' 

Minister of Public Health and Provincial Secretary, , 
and Minister in Charge of the Theatres and Cine- 
; matographs Act and the Travelling Shows Act. . 

Minister of Education ' 

Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge of 
the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, and Bureau of Labour 

and Public Welfare 

Minister of Natural Eesources and Minister in Charge 
of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, the Fire Pre- 
vention .^ct and the Prairie and Forest Fires Act. 
Minister of Public Works and Minister in Charge of 
the Steam Boilers Act, and the Saskatchewan 

Power Commission Act 

Minister of Highways and Transportation, Minister in 
Charge of the Public Printing Act, the Bureau of 
Publications Act, the Child Welfare Act, and the 
Old Ago Pensions Act 


* Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Hon. W. J. Patterson 

Nov. 1, 1935 

Hon. T. C. Davis. K.C 

July 19, 1934 

Hon. J. M. Uhrich, M.D 

July 19, 1934 

Hon. J. W. Estev. K.C 

July 10, 1934 

Hon. J. G. Taggart 

July 19, 1934 

Hon. R. J. M. Parker 

July 19, 1934 

Hon. W, F. Kerr, 

Nov. 5. 1935 

Hon. George Spence 

July 19, 1934 

Hon. C. M. Dunn. 

July 19, 1934 
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ll.-^Lieuteoatit-CtOveruors of Provinces, 1867-1937, Legislatures and Ministries, 1934 
to tlie Present— continued. 

ALBERTA. 


Lieutemant-Goternobs. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

TT V 

Sept. 1, 1905 
Oct. 6, 1910» 
Oct. 6, 1915 
Oct. 20, 19201 

Wtllifl'm RcrHripf; ... 

Oct. 20, 1935 
April 24, 1931 
Oct. 1, 1938 
Mar. 20, 1937 

Georjre H. V. Eulvea 

William Lr Walsh 

rf.ohftrf. Gftnr£ffi , 

Philip C. H. Primrose. 

Rnhflrt Ofinrg’R 

J, C. Bowen 




1 Second term. 


Legislatures, 1924 to the Present. 


Date of 
Election. ! 

Legislature. 

No. of 
Sessions. 

Date of 

Eirst Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

July IS, 1921 

Sth 

6 

Feb. 2, 1922 

Ma.y 25, 1928 

June 28, 1926 

6 th 

4 

Feb. 10, 1927 

May 10, 1930 

June 19, 1930 

7th 

5 

Jan. 29, 1931 

July 22, 1935 

1 

Aug. 22, 1935 

8 th 


Feb. 6, 1936 






Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

4 

Hon. Herbert Greenfield 

Aug, 13, 1921 

6 

Hon. R. G. Reid 

July 10, 1934 

5 

Hon. J. E. Brownlee. ... 

Nov. 23. 1925 

7 

Hon. Wm. Aberliart. . . 

Sept. 3, 1935 


Seventh Ministry. 


Office. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 



Sept. 3, 1935 
Sept. IS, 1937 
Feb. 2, 193? 
Jan. 6,1937 
May 1, 1937 

Sept. 3, 1935 
Sept. 3, 1935 

Sept. 3, 1935 
Jan. 20, 1937 





Minister of Lands and Mines. 

ITnu. N’fl.t.lian Tl. Tannar 

MimRf.Ar of Ai^innlf.nrA .... 

TTnn Ti "R TWrnllon 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of Railways 
anH TfilAphonpR 

TToti Willmm A TTallmv 

Minister of Health 

rTrtTi. W_ W. rJrnwftj M-T) 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and In-; 

diiRf.rv - . 

TTnti "R. G . 

Minister of Municipal Affair.s 

HToii. TiiioiAii MaynarH 




1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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ll.-~Iieiiten;int“G®vcrii«FS «f Provinces, isr^l®37. Legislatures iMid Miiristnes, 1831 
to the Presell t~coivfcinuod. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LiETjTENANT-GOVBKNOIJ.'^. 


Namo. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

N.'ime. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

,1. W. Triitfih 

.Hbert Norton Ricliartls 

Clement F. Cornwall 

Hugh Nelson 

Edgar De-wdney 

Thomas R. Mcliines 

Sir Henri Cl. loly de Lotbiniere 

James Diniisitinir 

.My 20. 1S71 
July 20, 1S7G 
July 20, 18.S1 
Feb, S, 1887 
Nov. 1, 1S92 
Nov. IS, 1S97 
.Tune 21, 1900 
May 11, 1900 


Dec. .2, 1909 
Dec. .0, 1914 
Dee. 9, 1919 
Dec. 24, 1920 
,Tan. 21, 192f> 
Aug. 1,T0.SI 
May 1, 1920 


Col Edward G. Prior 

C ISJipIiol 

R. Randolph Bruce 

.1 W Fordham Johnson 

"Rfin W. TTnmbf'r 



LEaisr.ATTJBES, 1924 to the Present. 


Date of 
Election.'' 

Jjegi.slatnre. 

No. of 
Sessions. 

Date of 

First Opening. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

June 20, 1924 

ICUi 

4 

Nov. 3, 1934. 

•Tune 7, 192-8 

July 18, .1928 

17t.h 

a 

Jan. 22, 1939 

Ang. 1, 1933 

Nov. Z, 1033 

18th 

4 

Fob. 20, 1934 


Juno 1, 1937 

19th.,. 


Oct. 20. 1937 

I April 1,0, 1937 


Ministries. 


■ Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Ministry. 

Premier. 

Date of 
Formation. 

19 

Hon. .Tohn Oliver 

Mar. 0, 1918 

21 

Han. S. F. Tolmio 

Aug. 21, 1928 

20 

Hnn. J. D. MacLo.an 

Aug. 20. 1927 

22 

Hon. T. D. Pattullo.... 

Nov. 15, 1033 


Twh nty-Second Ministry. 


Office. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 



Nov. 1.5. 1933 



Nov. 1.5, 1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 

JTovinciiil Secretary and Minister of Education 

lion. G. M. Weir 

Attoriiev General 


July 5, 1937 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Nov. 16, 1933 

Nov. 1.5. 1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Dec. 23, 1937 

Mini.stor of Lands and Municipalities 

Hon. A, Wellesley Gray 

Mini.ster of .'Variculture 

rTnn. Tv. G. MnnlTniiald 

Minister of Rail ways and Lsiboiir and Commissioner 
■ oi Fisliories,... 

TTmi: G. f?. Pahtpht) . 

Minister of Public Worlvs . . 

Hon. F. M. MacPberson . . .... 

Minister of Mines and Trade and Industry 

Hon. V ) , J. Assoltiiie 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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11.— Lieutenant-Governors of Frovlneesj 186’J'-193<, Legislatures and Ministries, 1934 
to tlie Present— concluded. 

THE TEERITORIES. 

■Notr.— T n ISSS the district.s of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
-Vorf h west 'IVri-itorie.'j, wi th tlieir capital at Regina, were giA*en local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area includeil in these di,striets was formed into the provinces of .Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the otlier provinces of the Dominion. 
Tlie remaining area.s (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mackenzie) are now 
administered by tlie Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. The Deputy 
Minister of the Department is, cx officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, wliieli comprises 
the three provisional districts. 

Lieuten.xnt-Governobs. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

A. G. Archibald 

May 10, 1S70 

.Tosoph Royal 

July 1, 18SS 

Francks Goodschall .Tohn.son 

April !l, 1S72 

C. H, Mackintosh 

Oot. 31,1893 

Alexander Morris 

Dec. 2, 1S72 

M. C. Cameron 

Mav 30, 1S9S 

David Laird 

Oct. 7, 1S76 

A. E. Forget 

Oot. 11, 1898 

Edgar Dowdney 

Dec. 3, 1881 

A. E. Forget 

Mar. 30, 1904 1 


1 Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER* COUNTRIES.* 
Section 1. — Representatives Witliin the Empire. 

The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for busine,s,s and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional oflScial visits or 
by correspondence. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt 
this plan, its Legislature having appointed an Agent in London in 1761. New 
• Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, 
Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. Following Confederation, , 
several of the provinces continued to adhere to, and in certain cases enlarge upon, 
the practice to the extent of themselves appointing Crown Agents or Agents General. 
Such developments as have taken place are dealt with on p. 92 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 

The High Commissioner for Canada. — ^\¥ith the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial Agents was brought into existence. To supple- 
ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 
Governments, which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the position of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see II.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the 
office are defined in the Act as follows: — ■ 

“The High Commissioner shall— 

“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
in that capacity execute such powers and perform such duties a.s are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

_ * Revised by tlio Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department 
of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 
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“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offic^ and 
^encies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Colon" 
ization; 

“(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.” 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feh. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. On Nov. 8, 1935, the Hon. Vincent Massey 
succeeded Mr. Ferguson in this post. The office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 

High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada. — ^His Majesty’s 
Government in the XJnited Kingdom in April, 1928, appointed a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who was succeeded in January, 1935, by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B. The High Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position 
corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 
This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee runs as follows: — 

“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to 
represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference: — 

“ 'The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affahs requiring joint 
consideration. The rnanner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
rnents should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special ar- 
rangements which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 
Prime Ministers’.” 

Section 2. — ^Diplomatic Representation Abroad. 

The Canadian Minister to the United States. — ’For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War, 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- 
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thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington, under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission, Canada was represented in W^ashington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 

In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador in 
the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, after 
decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1930. Hon. W. D. Herridge, 
who was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931, resigned his 
appointment Oct. 23, 1935. The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler, E.C.M.G., presented 
his credentials as Canadian Minister on Oct. 20, 1936. The Canadian Legation 
in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Avenue. 

The Canadian Minister to France. — ^Por many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon.- 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Franpois premier. 

The Canadian Minister to Japan. — In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M . 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
On his appointment as Canadian Minister at Washington he was succeeded by the 
Hon. R. Randolph Bruce, who presented his credentials to the Emperor of Japan 
on Nov. 7, 1936. The Canadian Legation is at 16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, 
Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. 

The Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations. — The 
practice of appointing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the 
League of Nations has been largely followed by those nations which are situated 
at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while countries adjacent to the 
seat of the League were able, without difficulty, to include in the personnel of their 
delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisers and assistants at a mini- 
mum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s 
duties as a member of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, 
and as one of the countries represented on the Governing Body of the International 
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Labour Office, made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly, the position of 
Ouiniiiioa of (iiinadu Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created and Dr. 
W. A. Iliddell was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. He wa.s succeeded Iry 
Mv. 11. 1-1. Wrong on Oct. 25, 1937. 

'hhe duties of the Permanent Delegate are “to establish and inaintaiTi as 
clos(! rt'hiiaoiiH as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations arid ihe 
Internatiomd Labour Office”, to “communicate with the Governmeid. of thuiada, as 
to all matters arising and requiring its attention”, and to “act in all such, matters 
in an advisoiy capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates frmn the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations liefo re- 
named”. Lho office of the Canadian Permanent Delegate is situated at 41, 
Wilson, Geneva. 


Section 3. — Diplomatic Representation in Canada. 

Preference has been made in Section 2 to the beginnings of a Canadian diplo- 
matic service with the appointment of the Hon. Vincent Massey as Canadian 
Minister at Washington, in 1926, and its extension to France and Japan. These 
countries have all reciprocated by establi.shing legations in Ottawa tlirough 'which 
their governments transact diplomatic business direct with the Canadian govern- 
ment. In addition, Belgium is also represented by an Envoy Extraordinary sind 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Ottawa. 

. Die following list gives tlie addresses of the legations with the dates of estab- 
lishment and the present Ministers:— 


Legation of the United States of America: (E.stablished 1927.) 

Addresn: Wellington Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinarii and Minister Pleni- 
paleniiary: (Vacant as at Mar. 26, 1938, Charge d’Affaires, ad interim, Mv. 
J. F. Simmons.) 

Legation of France : (Established 1928.) 

Address: 42 Smssex Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
poienliary: Count Eobert Dampierre. 


Legation of Japan: (Established 1928.) 

Address: 149 Wollingt<m Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary: Minister Designate as at Mar. 26, 1938, Baron Tomii. 

Legation of Belgium: (Established 1937.) 

Address: Stadacona Hall, 396 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 6S0 Shmbrooko 
Street West, Montreal. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: 
Baton Silvercruys. 


PART V.— CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 

The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose 
relations arc goveriical by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts Bvrougli an 
Assembly and Council composed of representatives of Governments. Fifty-eigld, 
Stat(is are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-twa) at i,he 


Ottawa, is the autliorizeil agent for the 
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time of the first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, 
is an original Member of the League. 

The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of pecjples, with a view to the material and moral -welfare of humanity. 

The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 
Nations was drafted in 1919 by a Commission of the Peace Conference and inserted 
at the head of tire several Treaties of Peace. It came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 

The Organs of the League.— The organs of the League are:— - 

(a) The Assembly; 

(b) The Council; 

(c) The Secretariat; 

(d) The International Laboiu* Organization, (see Chapter XIX); 

(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Assembly. — The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of 
the League, and meets annually in ordinary session each September in Geneva, At 
the ISth Assembly in September, 1937, the Canadian Delegates were the Hon. 
Raoul Dandurand, the lion. J. L. Ilsley and the lion. Vincent Massey.* 

The Council. — The Council, which orginally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of four permanent mem- 
bers (the British Empire, France, Italy, and the U.S.S.R.) together with eleven non- 
permanent members elected for three years from among the States Members of the 
League, The non-permanent members of the Council are at present as follows: 
Ecuador, Poland, and Roumania, terms expiring in 1938; Bolivia, China, Latvia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden, terms expiring in 1939; Belgium, Iran, and Peru, terms 
expiring in 1940. Canada was a member of the Council of the League from- 1927 
to 1930. 

The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the wmrld. 

The Secretariat. — The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League. 
The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The fij.'st Secretary General, Sir 
Erie Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by three Deputy Secretaries 
General and by one Under-Secretary General. 

Permanent Court of International Justice. — The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen Judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at The Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 

* The Eeport of the Canadian Delegates to the Eighteenth Assembly of the League of Nations is 
obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 10 cents. 
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Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory, the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning:— 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law, 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 

Canada has been a member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 

The Budget of the League. — ^The expenditure of the League is covered by 
the contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale 
which takes into account the population, area, and public revenue of each State 
concenred. The budget for the year 1938 was 22,682,148 gold francs reduced after 
taking account of the returnable surplus to 20,806,753 gold francs. This net sum 
included 10,202,404 gold francs for the work of the Assembly, Council, and Secre- 
tariat; 5,408,136 gold fx'ancs for the International Labour Organization, and 
1,878,035 gold francs for the Permanent Court of International Justice; the balance 
of 3,318,178 gold francs is allocated to buildings and pensions. Canada’s share of 
this net assessment is 35/932 of the total, or 780,114*20 gold francs. 

Membership of the League of Nations. — 'The States which are Members 
of the League (January, 1938) are as follows: — 


Afghanistan 

Union of South Africa 

Albania 

Argentine Eepublio 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador ■ 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Estonia 


Finland 

France j 

Greeeel 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras^ 

Hungary 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Irish Free State 
Italy^ 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Mexico, United States of 
Netherlands 
Now Zealand 
Nicaragua^ 

Norway 


Panama 

Paraguay! 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

vSalvador! 

-Siam 

Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Union of 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 

United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
Uruguay 
Venezuela ■ 

Yugoslavia 


1 By a cointomucation dated Juno 22, 1936, Honduras gave notice of her intention to with draw from the 
League of Nations, m accordance w'ith Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. Paraguay and Nicaragua 
mauifcatod the same intention by telegram dated Feb. 23, 1935, and June 26, 1936, respectively. Salvador 
gave notice on July 23, 1937, and Italy on Dec. 1, 1037, of their intention of withdrawing from the Ijeague. 



CHAPTER IV.— POPULATION.* 

The Population chapter of the Year Book is a precis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature 
and build up each section as statistics are available foUowdng each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-35 Year Book gave at pp. 98-169 as complete a picture of the 1931 census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. In the present edition, the chapter 
has been cut down except in regard to Section 15 — Occupations of the People — 
which subject has not previously received treatment for the Census of 1931. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d^ttre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 101-102 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing, and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enorm- 
ous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in. the 
ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be realized. 
The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information upon which 
the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; Le., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of “absentees”. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
homo localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 

* This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, P.S S,, Chief, Demo^aphy Branclp Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXIX, Section 
1, under "Population”. 
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. Section 1. —Census Statistics of General Population. 

Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been ta,ken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada and 
its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and per- 
centage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. The population is given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


1.— Fopulatioii of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in t!ie Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1 


Province or Territory. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911, 

1921. 

1931. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Prince Edward Island 

94.021 

108,891 

109,078 

103,259 

93,728 

88,015 

88,038 

Nova Scotia 

387, SOO; 

440,572 

450,396 

459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

512,846 

New Brunswick 

285,594 

321,233 

321,263 

331,120 

351,889 

387,870 

408,219 

Quebec 

1,191,516 

1,359,027 

1,488,535 

1,648,898 

2,005,770 = 

2,360,0(553 

2,874.255 

Ontario.... 

1,620,851 

1,920,9221 

2,114,321 

2,182,947 

'3,527,292 = 

2,933,062 

3,431,683 

Manitoba. 

25,228 

02,200 

152,506 

255,211 

461,394 = 

010,118 

700.139 

Saskatchewan 

- 

- 


91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

.921,785 

Alberta 

- 

- 

- 

73,022 

374,295'! 

588,464 

731,005 

.British Columbia 

36,247 

49,459 

98,173 

178,057 

392,480 

624,582 

094,263 

Yukon 

- 

- 

- 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

4,230 

Northwest Territories'' 

48,000 

56,440 

98,967 

20,129 

6,507 = 

7,988 

9,723 

Royal Canadian Navy . . ..... 


- 

- 

- 

- 

485 


Canada 

i 3,689,257 

4,324,810 

4,833,239 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

8,787,949= 

10,376,786 


1 Tho population of tlio Prairie Provinces in 1900, 1916, and 1920 is sho%vn on pp. 127-128oftho 1930 Year 
Book. For inter-consal ostitmited populations, see table on p. 163. 2 Corrected as a result of the 

Boundario.s Extension Acts, 1912. ^ Revised in accordance with the Labrador Anuird of the Pri\'y 

Council, Mar. 1, 1927, ■* Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (SOS) to Northwest Terri- 
tories. _ 6 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1S91 are due to 

the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the bound- 
aries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. » Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were oountccl in 

their homes in the Census of 1931. 


3.— Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 
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3.— Popiitatton <if Canada, liy Pro^mces and Territories, in 18'?1 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase In eacli lOecade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 



detiretises Bhown in hbu population o£ the Northwest Territories since 1891 are duo to the separation there- 
from of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario, and Manitoba. '* Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homos in the 
Census of 1931. 


4. — Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per 
Cent, by Weeades, from 1871 to 1931. 



Popula- 

Increase Per Cent in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 

Increase 

Province or Territory. 

tion 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Per Cent 
in 60 


1871. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Years. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 



No. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.e. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Prince Edward Island 

94,021 

15-82 

0-17 

-5-33 

-9-23 

-6-46 

-0-05 

-6-36 

Nova Scotia 

387,800 

13-61 

2-23 

2-04 

7-13 

6-40 

-2-10 

32-24 

Now Brunsw’ick 

285,594 

12-48 

0-01 

3-07 

6-27 

10-23 

5-24 

42-94 

Quebec 

1,191,516 

14-06 

9-53 

10-77 

21-64 

17-69’ 

21-76 

141-23 

Ontario 

1,620,851 

18-88 

9-73 

3-25 

15-77 

16-08 

16-98 

111-72 

Manitoba 

25,228 

140-79 

144-95 

67-34 

80-79 

32-23 

14-75 

2,675-25 

Saskatchewan 





439-48 

53-83 

21-69 


Alberta 





412-58 

67-22 i 

24-33 


British Columbia 

30,247 

36-45 

98-49 

81-93 

119-08 

33-66 

32-35 

1,815-37 

A'ukon 





-68-73 

-51-16 

1-76 


NortliiM'st Teintoiii j- 

48,000 

17-60 

75-33 

-79-Gfi 

-07-67 

22-76 

21-72 

-79-74 

Paiutda 

3,689,357 

17-23 

11-76 

11-13 

31-17 

21-94’ 

18-08 

181-27 


For footnotes, see end of Table 3, 


Early Censuses. -Tlie cn'dit of taking the first ccuisus of iiiodcirn tiiiK's belongs 
i.o Canada; thci was lOfiG, the census that of the colony of Nciw Erauot!. 

Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (IfiOS) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the Ctousus of 1600 was a systematic “nominal” enumeration of the 
lieopk', take'll on the de jure principle on a fixed date, .showing ago, sex, oecupaf.ion, 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1067 included the areas 
under c.ultivatiou and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 
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England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence colony 
in instituting what is to-day. one of the principal instruments of government through- 
out the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
' 1685 the total had risen to 10,904, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the mi.ssionai’ies. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present too much detail, some of which is in the Chronology on pp. 69-77, 
it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of New France 
was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), while another 10,000 French (thinned to these 
proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered through what are 
now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The British popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the foundation of Halifax 
in 1749. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession ai’e 
the reports — more or less sporadic — of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Bevolution, at the end 
of which, i.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, while the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042,* 

The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
xmion of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept, 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year on Dec. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows; “Whereas the Census of the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken . . . 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken. , . . 
Be it therefore enacted The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 

under this Act. 

Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
‘Board of Registration and Statistics” with instructions “to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or pubhsbing the same” and providing for a census 
to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 
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Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunsvnck 
and Nova Scotia, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,653, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 650,000, or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 

Expansion in the Twentieth Century. — It is vsdthin the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the Dom- 
inion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific railway in the ’eighties and ’nineties. But though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital — a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912 — to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal, and industrial) which characterized the movement. The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas miraUUs of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 
to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In 
the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural “drag” of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 
even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the Census of 1921 showed 
over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate loss 
of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain 
for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 

Results of the Census of 1931. — ^The total population of the Dominion on 
June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 
crease of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 
34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911, respectively. 

46S47— 9 
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During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. beUveen 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the official estimate* increased her population from 
1,218,913 to 1,452,747, or by about 19 p.c. for the decade ended 1931, as compared 
with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c., respectively, for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. 
In the case of the white population of South Africa, much the same condition ob* 
tained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly 
in the second decjade of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 
4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921, or by 22-01 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.e. 
for 1901-11, and to 6,552,606 in 1931 according to the official estimate,* or by 
20-5 p.c. in the decade 1921-31. The population of the continental United States 
increased between 1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 
10-1 p.c., as compared 'vUth 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the 
decade 1900-10. 

Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it i.s evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the decade 
from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased tlieir ]3opulation by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 the 
increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger thau the figure for the West, constitutes 
an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
he deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the Lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; in 1921, 
28-37; arid in 1931, 29-51. 

On the otlu'r hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. 
of the total population of the Dominion, had, in 1881, 20-13 p.c.; in 1891, 18-22 p.c.; 
in 1901, 16 -64 p.c.; in 1911, 13 -02 p.c.; in 1921, 11 -38 p.c.; and in 1931, only 9-72 ]).c. 
of thci population. Ontario and Quebec— -the old pre-Confederation Province of 
Ca,nada--still remain tiie chief centre of population. Their proportion of the total 
was 6()-77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 
74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911, and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In 
other w'ords, the net result of the sixty years has been that in 1931 three-fifths of the 
population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared with more than 
three-fourths in 1871. 

* In both Now Zealand and Australia the 1931 censuses were postponed and were taken in March, 1930, 
andJune, 1933t respectively. 
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Centres of Population.- — The “centre of population”* for the Dominion of 
Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to 1931, inclusive, and 
showed a definite north-Avestward movement up to 1911, westward for the next decade 
and northward for 1931. For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was near 
Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pembroke; 
in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Density of Population. — The density of population in 1931 {i.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911, and 1901, is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. 

* The contres of population are the eentroe of gravity (not the intersections of medianlines). The units 
of area in which the monients {i.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of counties 
with very large cities, whore special adjustments were made. 


5.— Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1901-31. 


Province 

or 

Territory. 

Land 

Population, 1901 

Population, 1911. * 

Population, 1921. 

Population, 1931. 

' Area 
, inSq. 

, Miles 

Total. 

Per 

Sq. 

Mile. 

Total. 

Per 

Sq. 

Milo, 

Total. 

Per 

&. 

Total. 

Per 

Milo. 

P. E. Island 

2,184 

103,259 

47-28 

93,728 

42-92 

88,615 

40-57 

88,038 

40-31 

Nova Scotia 

. 20,743 

459,574 

22-16 

492,338 

23-74 

523,837 

25-25 

612,846 

24-72 

New Brunswick... 

27,473 

331,120 

12-06 

351,889 

12-81 

387,876 

14-12 

408,219 

14-86 

Quebec 

523,534 

1,648,898 

3-15 

2,005,776 

3-83 

2,. 360, 665 2 

4-51 

2,874,255 

5-49 

Ontario 

303,282 

2,182,947 

6-01 

2,527,292 

6-90 

2,933,662 

S-OS 

3,431,683 

9-45 

Manitoba. 

219,723 

255,211 

1-16 

461,394 

2-10 

610,118 

2-78 

700,139 

3-19 

Saskatchewan 

237,075 

91,279 

0-38 

492,432 

2-07 

757,510 

' 3-18 

921,785 

3-87 

Alberta 

248,800 

73,022 

0-29 

374,295 

1-50 

588,454 

2-37 

731,005 

2-94 

British Columbia. 

' 3,59,279 

178,657 

0-50 

392,480 

1-09 

524,582 

1-46 

694,263 

1-93 

Canada (Exclus- 
ive of the Terri- 
tories) 

2,003,993 

5,333,967 

3-C6 

7,191,631 

3-59 

8,775,3192 

4-38 

10,363,833 

5-18 

Yukon 

205,346 

27,219 

0-13 

8,512 

0-04 

4,157 

0-02 

4,230 

0-02 

N.W.T.; 

1,258,217 

20. 129 

0-02 

6,507 

0-01 

7.988 

0-01 

9,723 

0-01 

R.Cdn. Navy.... 

- 

- 

- 


- 

485 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

3,466,556 

5,371,315 

1-55 

7,306,643 

3-08 

8,787,9492 

3-53 

10,376,786 

3-99 


I The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912, but such adjustment was not carried 
hack to 1901. 2 Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, a.s in 1921,. 

have been deductedfrom Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
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Figures showing the density of population in 1931, by counties and census 
divisions, were given at pp. 109-110 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Generally speaking, 
the density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous 
area of the province of Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, which 
was 5 -49 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest 
in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 

The densities of population in various countries in recent years are given in 
Table 6. It should not be assumed, however, that a low density is necessarily 
evidence of under-population. If density could be expressed in terms of estimated 
habitable area, the figures would be more comparable, but even then natural 
physical factors, such as climate, topography, physical condition of the soil, mineral 
wealth, etc., would not be adequately weighted. These considerations should be 
borne in mind when comparing the figures of this table. 

e.— Densities of Population in Vsirioiis Countries in Recent Years. 

Notk.—TIic following figures, for countries other than Canada and China, are based on data taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 1936-37. The population figures of the latest census 
are used and total population is taken except where indicated otherwise by footnotes. 


Country. 

Year. 

Persons 

per 

Sq. Mile. 

Country. 

Year. 

Persons 

per 

Sq. Mile. 

Belgium 

1930 

697-59 

United States of America (not 






including Alaska) 

1930 

40-57 

Netherlands 

1930 

605-80 








1931 

35-60 

United Kingdom (including 






Channel islands and Isleof Man) 

1931 

490-74 

Norway 

1930 

22-67 







Germany (not including Saur 



Ilussia in Europe® 

1935 

38 -OS 

Territory) 

1933 

360-77 







Union of South Africa 

1936 

20-32 

Italy 

1936 

354-61 







New Zealand 

1936 

15-20 

China prop on 

1931 

234-87 







Argentina® 

1935 

11-32 

Poland. 

1931 

214-51 







Southern Bhodcsia 

1931 

7-38 

India 

1931 

195-07 




British India 

1931 

S47-67 


1931 

2-99 

Franco 

1936 

196-97 





Canada, exclusive of the Terri- 



Spain (including Canary islands). 

1930 

121-34 

tories 

1931 

5-18 

Irisli Free State 

1936 

111-33 

Commonwealth of Australia... . 

1933 

2-23 


r, ‘ 1931, taken from Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 168. s Estimate as at 

Uoc. ol, 10^5. 


Elements of Growth. — ^The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, make it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. In Table 7 figures of movement are given as closely as they can 
bc! estimali'd. During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who 
died oversells arul nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, 
there were also groat numbers of residents of Canada— most of them recent immi- 
p-ants— who left Canada to Join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies 
in the Great War and did not return. 
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Movement of Fopwlation, Including Estimated Natural Increase, Eecordcd Im- 
migration and Estimated Emigration for the Intercensa! Periods 1961-11, 1911-31, 
and 1931-81. 


Decade and Item. 


Decade, 1901-11- 

Popuktion, CensiiB of April 1, 1901 

Natural increase (1901-11), estimated 

Immigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911) 

Total 

Population, Ceneiis of June 1, 1911 

Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911), estimated. 


5,371,315 

853,586 

1,347,651 


8,072,532 

7,206,643 

865,889 


Decade, 1911-31- 

Population, Census of June 1, 1911 

Naturalincrease (1911-21), estimated 

Immigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921). 

Total 


7,206,643 

1,150,125 

1,728,921 


10,085,689 


Population, Census of June 1, 1921 

Emigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921), e.stimated. 


8,787,9491 

1,297,7402 


Decade, 1931-31- 

Population, Census of June 1, 1021 

Natural Increase (1921-31), partly estimated lor the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec.. . 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians 


Total. 


8,787,9491 

1,325,266 

1,509,136 

11,622,341 


Population, Census of June 1,1931 

Emigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), estimated. 


10,876,786 

1,245,655 


Net Gain in Population, 1901-11. . 


1,581,308 

1,588,837 


Net Gain in Population, 1911-31. . 
Net Gain in Population, 1931-31. . 


2 Revised in accordance with, the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 2 This 

figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the Front and the soldiers (about 20,000) enlisting 
in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Section 2. — Sex Distribution. 

Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 9. 

In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census, 1666, showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
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was not reiiiforocd by immigration from tlie Old World. In 1784, wlion the English- 
sptMddng immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
wem 54,064 males am 5o,,59 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, W wmre 449,967 males to 440.294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 4o2 9d7 females m the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the piesent eentmy resulted m raising what is called the "masculinity" of the 
Canadian poinilation (nc., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) 
to the higdiest point in recent history, m., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War 
lowever, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male 
lives as Its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our 
population was only 3 p.c.-515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 

_ In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a wdiole. It is 
mt resting to note hat the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces imd decreased in the western ones, where it was formeriv greatest. 
In Lai le 8 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the piovinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 
the pioportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931^ 
appears a p. 11 ot the 1934-35 Year Book. The statistics of Table 9 show rtre 
position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 

8.-SexDi.strilmtion of tire People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871.I93I. 


Province 

Torj'itary. 


Priiu*! Kdwiird Isliuui . . 

Nova iSeotin 

Now Hriniswiok 

QiK'bod 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saakatclanvaii 

•Mb-itt 

Britwii Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Tvrritorivs. 


Provinro 


1 

1 1881. 

1 , 1891. 

Alalm 

Pemalo. 

j Malo. 

Female. 

Male, 


47, 121 
193,792 
14,5.888 
599.04I 
828.590 
12,8(14 

40,900 
194,008 
I39,70li 
595,475 
792,201 
12.304 j 

54,729 
220,538 
104,119 
(i7S.175 
978,,5S4 
• 35, 123 

54,102 

220,034 

157,114 

080,852 

948,308 

27.137 

54.881 
227,093 
. 103,739 
744.141 
1,069,487 
84,, 342 

54,197 
223,303 
157,524 
744,, 394 

1; 044, '834 
08,104 

20.094 

15,5^ 

29.503 

19,956 

03,003 

36.170 

24,274 

23,720 

28,113 

28,333 

53,785 

45,182 

1,869,264 

1,819,993 

2,188,854 

2,135,956 1 

2,160,471 

2,372,768 


Territory. 

Male. 

Female. 

j Male. " 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Malo. 


P. E. Island 

Nova Hcotiu. 

Now Bnraswick,., , 
Qiiobov.,...,,..,.. 
Oiitario.,. . .. 

.Manitciiia 

Kaskatohiivvan.,, ., 

Alberta 

liritiati Columbia,. 

Yukon, 

N.W.Territorics. , , 

51,959 

233,642 

108.0,39 

824,454 

1,090,640 

138,604 

49,431 

41,019 

114.100 

23.084 

10,170 

51.300 

225.9,32 

162.481 

824,444 

1.080,307 

110.707 

41,848 

32,003 

04.497 

4,1.35 

9,9,53 

47,069 

251,019 

179.867 

1.012,815 

1,301,272 

252.954 

291,7,30 

223.792 

251(019 

0.508 

3,350 

40.059 
241,319 
172.022 
992,901 
1,226,020 
208,440 
200.702 
150,503 
140,861 
2.004 I 
3.157 

44,887 
260.472 
197,351 
1.179,720 
1,481,890 
320.. 507 
413,700 
324,208 
293,409 
2.819 
4,129 

43.72,8 

257,305 

190,525 

1.180,9,39 

1.451,772 

289,561 

343,810 

204,246 

231,173 

1,338 

3.859 

45,392 
203,104 
208,020 
1,447,124 
1.748,844 
308,005 
499,935 
400, 199 
385,219 
2,825 
5,214 

42,646 

249,742 

199,599 

1.427,131 

1,682,839 

332,074 

421,850 

331,400 

309,044 

1,405 

4,509 

Camdii ; 

il)icludus485, r 

3,754,708 |3,619,efl7 jjs 

,821,995 i 

1,384,648 jL 

(,529,6131. 

1,358,306 j 5,374,541 

5,002,215 
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9.— Masculinity of the Fopalations of VarioUvS Countries In Recent Years. 


Noth. — A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. The figures are calculated from population figures 
of the latest census in each case, as given by the League of Nations Year Book, 1936-37, accept as indicated by 
footnotes. 


Country. 

Year, j 

Excess of 
Males over 
Females in 
each 100 of 
Population, 

Country. 

Year. 

E-xcess of 
Males over 
Females in . 
each 100 of 
Population, 

Argentina* 

1928 

6-58 

Denmark 

1935 

-1-57 


1931 

3-58 

Finland 

1930 

-2-06 

India 

1931 

3-06 

Italy 

1931 

-2-22 

Irish Free State 

1936 

2-43 

Spain 

1930 

■~2-42 

Union of South .Africa*' 

1931 

■ 1-76 

Norway 

1930 

-2 -48 

Australia 

1933 

1-56 

Germany i 

1933 

-2-92 

New Zealand^ 

1936 

1-41 

Czechoslovakia ! 

1930 

-3-00 

United States 1 

1930 

1-22 

Northern Ireland 

1926 

-3 -26 

Bulgaria 

1934 

0-42 

France 

1931 

-3-40 

Japan 

1935 

0-31 

Switzerland 

1930 

-3-66 

Netherlands 

1930 

-0-64 

Austria 

1934 

-3-90 

Greece 

1928 

-0-84 

Scotland 

1931 

-3-94 

Belgium 

1930 

-0-96 

England and Wales 

1931 

-4-18 

Chile 

1930 


Portugal 

1930 

-4- 00 

Sweden 

1931 

-1-54 

U.S.S.R, (Europe) 

1926 

-4 -90 


U92S estimate. 2 Excluding Maoris. Prom New Zealand Year Book, 1937. ® White 

population only. 


Section 3. — Conjugal Condition. 

In Table 10 are given, in summary form, the statistic.? of the conjugal condition 
of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, and legally separated, for 
1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the larger proportion of married 
in the more recent yeans. This Is mainly attributable to the larger proportion of 
adults to total population in our own time. Noteworthy also is the larger proportion 
of divorced and legally separated in later years. A table showing the conjugal condi- 
tion of the people, as percentages of the total population, was given at p. 110 of the 
1936 Year Book. Another table, showing conjugal condition by sex and provinces, 
will be found at the same place. At pp. 115-116 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table 
appears showing the conjugal condition of the 1931 population, 15 years of age or 
over by age groups. The reader is, referred to p. 172 of this volume for details of 
divorces granted in the years 1918-37. 


10.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, as Sijown hy the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 
1891, 1901, 1911, 1931, and 19S1. 


Census Year 
and Sex. 

Single. 

Married, j 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Ijegally 

Separ- 

ated. 


Total. 

lS7P-Male 

1,183,787 

543,037 

37,487 




1,704,311 

Female 

1,099,216 

542,339 

79.895 

- 

- 

- 

1,721,450 

I881~Male,... 

1,447,415 

090,544 

50,895 




2,188,854 

Female 

1,336,981 

689,540 

109,435 

- 

- 

- 

2,135,95f5 

1891— Male 

1,601,541 

796,153 

62,777 

_ 


_ 

i 2,460,471 

Female 

1,451,851 

791,902 

129,015 

- 

... 

- 

2,372,768 

1901— Male 

1, 748,582 

928,952 

73,837 

337 


_ 

2,751,708 

Female 

1,564,011 

904,091 

151,181 

324 


- 

2,619,607 

1911-M.aJe 

2,369,766 

1,331,853 i 

89,154 

839 

1,28G 

29,097 

3,821,995 

Female 

1,941,886 

1,251,468 ! 

179,656 

691 

i!584 

9,363 

3,384,648 

1921— Male : 

2,698,564 

1,698,297 

119,695 

3,670 

2 

9,417 

.4,529,643 

Female 

2,378,728 

1,631,663 

236,504 

3,731 

2 

7,680 

4,258,306 

1931-Male 

3,179,444 

2,033,240 

148,954 

4,049 


8.854 

5,374,541 

Female 

2,771,968 

1,937,950 

288,641 

3,392 


• 294 

5,002,245 


^ The figures for 1S71 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 L«g;il!y separated in- 

ciudod with divorced. “ Legally separated included with married. 
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Section 4— Age Distribution. 

The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low bbth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country, where there is land and food for aU and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 11), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada w^ere children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526 • 76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, the 
average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability rather 
than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 231 • 83 were 
under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-67 
per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 per 1,000 under- 
go years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 
212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 416-39 per 1,000. 

Table 12 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 were given. 


11.— Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921, and 1931. 


Age Period. 

1S71. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Under 1 year 

30-507 

28-019 

24-923 

24-497 

25-734 

23-858 

19-531 

1— 4 years 

115-049 

108-507 

99-964 

95-210 

97-413 

96-482 

84-009 

6-9 » 

140-691 

128-251 

121-242 

114-664 

108-685 

119-333 

109-103 

10-10 " 

2.39-854 

227-404 

219-710 

210-9QG 

191-685 

195 -138 

203-889 

20-29 “ 

171-436 

175-957 

178-080 

173-649 

189-335 

159-041 i 

163-683 

30-39 “ 1 

111-404 

113-099 

122-080 

129-259 

141-938 

146-247 

134-656 

40--49 “ 1 

79-995 

83-817 

88-441 

98-494 

100-071 

109-481 

118-660 

50-59 

54-788 

58-087 

62-360 

67-886 

69-121 

73-082 

82-403 

00 or over I 

65-128 

63-270 

70-142 

76-397 

71-027 

74-917 

83-882 

Not given 1 

1 0-488 1 

13-589 

13-059 

9-137 

5-090 1 

2-419 1 

0-363 


.12.-- Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


Province. 

0-9 

Years. 

10-19 

Years. 

^0-44 

45-69 

Years. 

70 Years 
or Over. 

Not 

Prince Edward Island 

212-47 

207-97 

214-17 

308-15 

206-52 

64-81 

0-08 



317-25 

18P'l8 

41-95 

0-.17 

0-23 

0-25 

0-20 

0-21 

0-10 

2-17 



214-20 

185-67 

219-27 

228-98 

210-00 

175-87 

Ontario 

186-68 

203-29 

373-92 

365-99 

353-08 



Manitoba .. 



Saskatchewan 

Alberta... 

2.34-80 1 
217-98 
160-07 j 

163-81 

19-12 

British Columbia i 

377-16 






Canada, 1931 > | 

212-70 

203-69 

195-14 

360-50 

365-27 



0-36 

Canada, 1921‘ 1 

! 230-67 1 


28-12 1 



lbJ-48 

2-42 


^Tho statistics for Y ukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 


A&a Distribution by Sex.— An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distnbtition, by sex, with textual interpretation, was given at pp. 119-120 of the 
1934-35 Year Book, It is not repeated in order to conserve space. 
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Section 5. — Racial Origins. 

In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation tlie racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds; (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations re- 
sidence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who may 
be of very mixed racial origin; (6) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial dis- 
tinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the following 
three points must be considered; (a) that the Canadian whose family is of three or 
more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through the census 
question on the birthplace of parents for which statistics from the 1931 Census 
appeared at pp. 134-139 of the 1934-35 Year Book; (5) that notwithstanding the 
desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with the 
process that require appraisement and study — ^for example, 271 children of Chinese 
fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, the fact 
that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant races 
points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it has 
been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 at the 
date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measurements 
of this kind would be impossible if the answer “Canadian” instead of “French” 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not “Canadians”, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a “new” country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimin- 
ology, and the social and “biometric” sciences in general. 

To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 

Racial Distribution, — The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared wijih 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 
On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figares for the minor racial groups that help to compose the nation (see Table 13) in- 
dicate that the people of Scandinavian, German, and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c., and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 
stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian, 
or Russian. 
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A prrsp.rt.ive of itu- i.nmmtogo |■,,.lal,iousllip of tho origin groups to the popula- 
lioi, :,s holo given in tai)ul!U- form ff.r the censuses 1871 to 1931 at p. l-d 
of tho p,);i ^ oar Bofik. Table 13, below, gives the actual figures for the same 


'I'ogotlier, Ihe British ainl French groups constituted, in 1931, SO p.c. of the total 
))()puliiiioii, eomp.'u'ed witli 83 i).c. iir .1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
;in«l no les,s than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
(’aniula during the p.-n t ihirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


i;5.- ih'igiin.s of' the People According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, MOl, 1911, W21, 

and 1931. 

Non.;.- ( )i'iKin.s worii not, tulcon in tho Census of 1S91. 


• in-VM. 

1.871.1 

ISSl. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Itrifislf-; _ 


881,301 

1,260,899 

1,823.150 

2,545,3.58 

2,741.419 



957,403 

988,721 

1,050,384 

1,107,803 

1,230,808 



699.863 

800,154 

997,880 

1,173,625 

1 ,34(>, 350 

eirlun- 


9,947 

13,421 

25,571 

41,952 


Toiab, Briiish .. 

‘nii»,5i)2 

3, .'>18,514 

3,063,195 

3,896,985 

4,868,7.38 

5,381,071 


1.0.82,940 

1,298,929 

1,6-49,371 

2,054,890 

2,452,743 

2.927,990 




10,947 

42,535 

107,071 

48,639 




2,994 

9,593 

20,234 

27,585 




354 

5,875 

15,235 

32,216 



•1,3.83 

17,312 

27,774 

39,587 

46,519 

( .V(‘i.!i .’’Boliciiii 111 and .Mora- 





8,840 

30,401 

I.)iit<.ii 

29,662 

.30,412 

33,845 


117,505 

148,962 




2,502 

15,497 

21,494 

43,885 



Cierhiitn i 

202.991 

254,319 

310,501 

393,320 

294,635 

473,544 

t./rook 



231 

3,594 

5,740 

9,444 

Ilnlirew 1 

125 

667 

16,131 

75.681 

126,196 

156,726 

llmit,'fvriiui 



1,549 

11,605 • 

13,181 

40,582 

Indian and l.'-kiino.! 

23,037 

10.8,, 5.17 

127,941 

105,492 

113.724 

128,890 

.If.stliiai 1 

1,0.35 

1,819 

10„834 

45,411 

60,709 

98,173 

.fiiliani' 



4,7.38 

9,021 

15,868 

23,342 


21,-196 

21,. 394 

17,437 

10,877 

18,291 

19,456 

i’.'mh, h!’..' 



0,285 

33,365 

53,403 

145,503 

Kn-sidu 1 

607 

1,227 

19,826 

43,142 

100,004 

88,148 

Swndiimvirw* 

1,023 

5,223 

31,042 

107,535 

167,359 

228,049 

(.'kriiinian i 



5,682 

74.903 

106,721 

225,113 

YuK<mItn-ie 





3,906 

16, 174 

Various 

4.182 

8,540 

7,000 

31,157 

28,796 

27,476 

rn'.pi'i-ilicd 

7,501 

40,806 

31,639 

147,345 

21,249 

S,S9S 

Crttml Tofjils 

.3,4,85,761 

4,3.24,810 

5,371,315 

7,206,613 

8,787,949 

10,376,786 


> 'I’lii* fi'riri's for 1S71 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. ^ Incomplete in ISTl; in- 
cliid 's "half lirocds" in !!)(1I. 3 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish; in 1921 Ukw 

[luiiihcrcd, rcspccthcly, 21,12.1, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 and 81,306. 


Section 6.~Religions; 

At e;i(‘h of Ihe censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
a^kt■d to .slate tlie religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixfy-year iieriod tlu*re have been various fl.uctuations in the proportions of the 
populatiui) belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
ne\v country like. t,liis, largely occasioned by the religious afliliations of immigrants. 

Tlirouglumt flu' .sixiy-ycar period something like two-fiths of the population 
of ( anuda has bi'cii of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
of (Irci'k Cathoiie.s, being 41 -SO. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
in 1871 but fell t,o 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c, in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from 8<-oiland aftt'r tlie beginning of the century. The fusion of the Methodists 
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and Congregatioiialists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 
United Church of Canada, left that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of, the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada amounted to 8 • 39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14- 17 
p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1931. 

The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the fii’st three 
decades of the twentieth century led to a great growth of the religious bodies 
which have as their home the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who were 
only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72. p.c. in 1901, rose to 3-80 p.c. 
in 1931. The Je-ivs, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. in 1901, 
were 1 - 50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who in earlier 
years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being only 
0-29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 

Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54, 164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to small sects, w'ere classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of “no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.q. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists, and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. wmre pagans. In Table 14 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census, 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, were given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 


14.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 


E,eI5gion. 

1871.1 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Adventist 

6,170 

7,211 

6,354 

8,058 

10,406 

14,179 

16,020 

Anglican 

494,049 

574,818 

646,059 

081,494 

1,043,017 

1,407,780 

1,635,615 

Baptist^ 

239,3433 

290, 525'' 

303,8393 

318,005 

382,720 

421,730 

443,341 

Bretliren 

2,306 

8,831 

11,637 

8,014 

9,278 

11,580 

13,472 

Buddhist 

- 

- 

- 

10,407 

10,012 

11,281 

15,784 

Christian 

- 

- 

- 

7,484 

17,421 

17,142 

11,527 

Christian Science 

- 

■ - 

- 

2,019 

5,073 

13,826 

18,436 

Church of Christ, Disciples... 

- 

20,103 

12,763 

17,164 

14,554 

13,107 

15,811 

Confueian 

- 

- 

- 

5,115 

14,562 

27,114 

24,087 

Congregationalist 

21,829: 

26,900 

28, 157 

28,293 

34,054 

30,730 

004-‘ 

Doukhohor 

- 

- 

- 

8,775 

10,493 

12,648 

14,913 

Evangelical A.ssociation 

- 

- 

- 

10,193 

10,595| 

13,905 

22,213 

Friends (Quaker) 

7,345 

0,653 

4,650 

4,100 

4,027 

3,149 

2,424 

Greek Church 

- 

- 

- 

15,630 

88,507 

169,832 


Greek Ortliodox 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

102,3895 

Holiness Movement 

- 

- 

- 

2,775 

3,856 

3,245 

4,436 

International Bible Students.. 

- 

- 

- 

99 

925 

6,678 

13,552 

Jewish 

1,115 

2,393 

6,414 

16,401 

74,564 

125,197 

155,614 

Lutheran 

37,935 

46,350 

63,982 

92,524 

229,864 

280,458 

394,194 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 140. 
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M.~Ildiglons of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871 - 1931 — concluded. 


Iteligion. 

1871.1 1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 1921. 

1931. 

Mdimoiiiti- (iucl. Ilutterifi 

2)... ’ ’ 

3 

31,797 

44,625 58,797 

88,739 


.... 567,091 742.981 

847,765 

916,886 

1,079,993 1,159,246 


Morinoii 

.... 

- 

6,891 

13,971 19,622 

22,005 

No religion 

5,14G 2,634 

« 

4,810 

26,027 21,739 

21,071 


1,886 4.478 

» 

15,107 

11,840 6,778 

5,008 



_ 

- 

513 7,003 

26,301 

I'lymoutii Jlrethron 

.... 

- 

3,040 

3,438 6,482 

6,983 

Pr(!Rb,vte;ri:m 

544,998 676,165 

765,326 

842,531 

1,116,071 1,409,406 

870,7284 

ProtoHtaiit 

10,146 6,519 

I2,253| 

11,612 

30,265 30,753 

23,290 

Ilornau Catholic 

.... 1,492,029 1,791,982 

1,992,017 

2,229,600 

2,833,041 3,389,626 

4,285,388’ 

Salvation Army 

.... 

13,949 

10,308 

18,834 24,733 

30,716 

Unitarian 

2,275 2,126 

1,777 

1,934 

3,224 4,926 

! 4,445 

United Church 

.... 

- 

- 

8,7284 

2,017,3754 

•All other (varioins) 

.... ■ 35,035 21,382 

46,030 

16,427 

26,383 31,270 

54,164 

Not given 

17,055 86,769 

80,267 

43,222 

32,490 19,259 

16,042 

Totahs 

.... 3,485,761 4,324,810 

4,833,239 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 8,787,949 

10,376,786 


1 Tiio figuroa for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. ® Including Tunkers. 

^i.Mannonites wore included with Baptists prior to 1901. ^Practically all Methodists and Congre- 
g'ltionalists and a Large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, 
although n relatively small number reported themselves as “United Church" in 1921, chiefly in Western 
Canada whore the movement towards union began. * In earlier censuses only small numbers were 

involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term “Greek Church . 
A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, 
since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman 
Catholics for 1931. « Included with "All other" religions for 1891. ' Including 186,654 Greek 

Catholics (see footnote 5), 

In. 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 
as a whole, were shown at pp. 116-117 of the 1936 Year Book. 

Section 7. — Birthplaces. 

The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
arc shown by Canadian born, other British born, and foreign born (United States 
lK)rn and other foreign born), in Table 15. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 p.c. 
of the population was born under the British flag, while sixty years later the per- 
centage had declined to 89 • 18. The proportion of Canadian born increased steadily 
until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 showed declines in the proportions of 
other British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but an increase 
in till! ptu-centage of otlier foreign bom; the proportion of Canadian born has 
remained practically unchanged. 

Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c, in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5 -87 p.c, of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c, by 1931. 
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15.— Birtliplaces of the Population of Canada, hy Numbers and Percentages, 
According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 





Foreign Born. 


Percentages of Total Population. 

y.„. 

Canadian 

Other 

British 

Born.i 

Born 

Born 

Total 

Popula- 

tion. 

Canadian 

Born. 

Other 

British 

Born. 

Foreign Born. 

Born. 

United 

States. 

in other 
Foreign 
Countries. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Born. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1871.... 

2,894,591 

496,502 

64,447 

30,221 

3,485.761 

83-04 

14-24 

1-85 

0-87 

1881.... 

3,721,826 

478,615| 

77,753 

46,616 

4,324,810 

86-06 

11-07 

1-80 

1-08 

1891.... 

4,189,368 

490,573 

80,915 

72,383 

4,833,239 

86-68 

10-15 

1-67 

1-50 

1901....: 

4.671,815 

421,051 

127,899 

150,550 

6,371,315 

86-98 

7-84 

2-38 

2-80 

1911.... 

5,619,682 

834,229 

303,680 

449,052 

7,206,643 

77-98 

11-58 

4-21 

6-23 

1921.... 

6,832,224 

1,065,448 

374,022 

516,255 

8,787,949 

77-75 

12-13 

4-25 

. 5-87 

1931.... 

8,069.261 

1,184,830 

344,574 

778,121 

10,376,786 

77-76 

11-42 

3-32 

7-60 


* Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population were tabulated for the various provinces 
and territories, by sex, at p. 118 of the 1936 Year Book. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the population is shown by the Census of 1931 to be about 93 p.e. native born, 
and in Quebec about 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 
77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to 
about 58 p.c., and in British Columbia to about 54 p.c. 

At pp. 133-140, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
was given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published show : 
population classified by province of residence and province of birth; population, 
for each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified according 
to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, other than 
Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 

Section 8. — Citizenship and Naturalization. 

At the latest four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to enumerators at the Census of 1931 were published at p. 141 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Table 16 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born, and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 were 
“Canadian Nationals” and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninterrupted 
citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born resident 
in Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance to some 
foreign country — in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. The table 
on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book showed the country to which allegiance was 
owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. 

In the case of British born, 11-4 p.c. had not yet acquired Canadian domicile 
and of the foreign born 45-2 p.c. were still aliens. A more detailed analysis than 
that given below will be found at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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16.— Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Bom, and Foreign-Bom Besldcnts In 
Canada in 1931, hy Sex, According to Allegiance. 



NATIVE BORN. 


OTHER 

BRITISH BORN. 

Nationality. 




Natiopality. 




Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total . 

Male. 

Female. 



Giiufulian-born na tion- 
als — Totals 

8,0.52,4.59 

4,074,715 

3,977,744 

; British-born Cana-j 
dian nationals — I 

1,044,791 

556,043 

488,748 

With unintorrupted' 


4,074,053 

062 

3,977,089 

655 

By domicile I 

1,042, 781 1 

555,062j 

487,719 

h'cpalriatcd and nu- 
tu ral izod 

1,317 

IG,802 

naturalization j 

British born without: 

2,010 

981 

1,029 

Ciinadian-borh, aliens 
(by roiiimciation or 


lu.olO 

acquired domicile.: 

British-born aliens 

135,420. 

^ 74,687 

, 60,739 



l,2uC 




4,613| 

681 

3,932 

Owing allegiatute to:— 
J-luuipuaii countries'. . 

5,991 

92 

5,899 

Owing .allegiance to:— 
European countries* 

1,625 

• 154 

i,47r 

vVsiatio countries 

280 

20 

266 

Asiatic countries. . . 

32 

6 

20 

1 Tiiiff*!! Wt.fif'.pw 

10,477 

48 

1,170 

4 

9,307 

' United States...... 

■ 2,914 

,506 

2.408 

Otlier eouiitriea ....... 

44 

Other countries.... 

■ 42 

15 

' 27 

Totals, 

Ganadiaii Itnrn 

8,0(>9,!}«t 

4,076,001 

3,99.3,260 

Totals, Other 

British Born 

1,184,830 

631,411 

553,419 


FOREIGN BORN. 


Nfitioiiulity. 

Total. '■ 

Continental European 
Born. 

Born in Asia. 

United States Born. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male, 

Female. 

Caiiudiainiationals, 

014,971 

351,013 

197,043 

153,970 

12,119 

7,826 

4,293 

249,595 

118,104 

131,491 

Aliens 

507,724 

363,449 

241,140 

122,309 

48.489 

44,349 

4,140 

94,979 

57,036 

37,943 

UnroiP'itn" 

363,754 

358,198 

238,366 

119,832 

330 

179 

151 

4,822 

1,991 

2,831 

Asiatic. 

48,072 

63 

18 

45 

47,935 

44,047 

3,888 

04 

27 

37 

United States 

94,984 

4,726 

2,447 

2,279 

102 

53 

49 

90,069 

55,009 

35,060 

Uther.. 

Totals, 

914 

462 

309 

163 

122 

70 

52 

24 

9 

15 

Foreign Born... 

1,122,695 

714,462 

438,183 

276,279 

60,608 

52,175 

8,133 

344,574 

175,140 

1 169,434 


• ' ‘■"'‘‘"'•'■■V '’f ii'Ilogiance was given on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

per.soiw horn in places other than continental Europe, Asia, or 
1 lie jMiropeaii country of allegiance was given at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


3 This column 
the United States . 


The Progress of Naturalization.— The foreign-born residents of Canada 
imrubered 1,122, 1)90 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911, 
and 27S,-119 iu 1901 ; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931 , 514,179 
in 192C 344,557 in 1911, and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c., 
and 55-27 p.e., re-spoctively. Alien residents in Canada showed an absolute decline 
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between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, i.e., from 5 -66 p.c. of the popula- 
tion to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, or 4-89 p.c. 
of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada, the United 
States born exceeded those born in any other country, although by continental groups 
the Europeans were more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the U.S. born declined 
from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase in the total foreign 
born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other hand, the percentage 
of the U.S. born who were naturalized to total U.S. born increased from 63 ■ 63 
in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental Europeans who were 
naturalized fell from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 

Section 9. — Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 

Official Languages. — In the Census of 1931, 1,322,370 persons were reported 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In a table on p. 121 of the 1936 Year Book the population was classified by racial 
origins and as able to speak one, both, or neither of the official languages. 

Mother Tongue. — At p. 122 of the 1936 Year Book will be found a table show- 
ing the mother tongue of the population, by provinces aird for the Dominion. 

Section 10. — Rural and Urban Population. 

For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually 
resident on an area not gi-eater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 7 50 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation hekveen 
rural and urban population is not at all mriformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 

A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-35 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand and over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 17. The population in 
urban places having less than one thousand was shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and British 
Columbia. In Table 17 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
population, respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent Table 18 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.* 

* In the United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that residing 
in cipes and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor qualifications, 
but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, not 
incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of 
1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
proportion of urban population. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
tlie United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far l(!ss densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States, in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits arc taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 18. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29 -5 p.c. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14 • 87 
p.c. and 4*42 p.c., respectively, of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
and over — the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
— 52 -3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization w^hich has been reached in the United States — a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 17 that in 
the decade 1921-31 , as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 p.c. 
of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
ill rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 

From Table 18, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
than half a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants, respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 19, while the populations 
of urban communities having, in 1931, a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
arc given for 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 in Table 20. 

All tlui larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing "satellite” towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 
States census authorities call the "metropolitan districts”. On this basis the total 
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populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows; ‘Greater 
Montreal’, 1,000,159; ‘Greater Toronto’, 808,864; ‘Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; 
‘Greater Winnipeg’, 280,202; ‘Greater Ottawa’ (including Hull), 175,988; ‘Greater 
Quebec’, 166,435; ‘Greater Hamilton’, 163,710; ‘Greater Windsor’, 110,385; ‘Greater 
Halifax’, 74,161; and ‘Greater Saint John’, 55,611,* 

♦See 1931 Census MonoRraph No. 6, The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population, by 
S. A. Cudmore and H. G. Caldwell. 


17.— Rural and Urban Fopulations, by Provinces and Territories, Becennial Censuses 
1871-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. 


Province or 

1871. 1 

mj. 1 

1891. 1 

1901. 

Territory, 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban, 

P. E. Island 

86.149 

7,872 

95,693 

13,198 

94,823 

14,255 

88,304 

14,955 










New Brunswick.. . 

235,381 

50,213 

262,141 

59,092 

272,362 

48,901“ 

253,835 

77,285 

Quebec 

919,665 

271,851 

980,516 

378,512 

988,820 

499,716 

994,833 

654,066 

Ontario 

1,264,854 

355,997 

1,351,074 

575.848 

1,295,323 

818,998 

1,246,969 

935,978 

Manitoba 

24,170 

1,058 

52,016 

10,245 

111,498 

41,008 

184,7752 

70,436* 

Saskatchewan 

» 

- 

s 

- 

> 

- 

77,013“ 

14,266“ 

Alberta 

» 

- 

« 

- 

« 

- 

54,489 

18,633 

British Columbia.. 

32,977 

3,270 

40,389 

9,070 

60,945 

37,228 

88,478 

90,179 

Yukon 

1 

- 

* 

- 

» 


18,077 

9,142 

N.W.T 

» 

- 

3 

- 

» 

- 

20,129 

- 

Royal Canadian 









......... 









Canada 

8,966,9143 

723,343 

3,315,303“ 

1,109,507 

3,396,141“ 

1,537,098 

3,357,093 

3,014,333 



I 

1 

1 


IINumerioal Increases 

Province or 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

in Decade 1921-31. 




















Rural. 

Urban, 

Rural. 1 

Urban. 

Rural. 1 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban, 

P. E. Island 

78,758 

14,970 

69,522 

19,093 

67,653 

20,885 

-1,SB9 

1,292 

Nova Scotia 

306,210 

186,128 

296,799 

227,038 

281,192 

231,654 

-15,607 

4,616 

New Brunswick.. . 

252,342 

99,647 

263,432 

124,444 

279,279 

128,940 

16,847 

4,496 

Quebec 

1,038, 934 « 

966,842“ 

1,038,096 

1,322,569 

1,060,649 

1,813,606 

22,653 

491,037 

Ontario 

1,198,803“ 

1,328,489 

1,227,030 

1,706,632 

1,335,691 

2,095,992 

108,661 

389,360 

Manitoba 

261,029“ 

200,365 

348,502 

261,616 

384,170 

315,969 

35,668 

54,353 

Saskatchewan 

361,037^ 

131,395“ 

638,552 

218,958 

•• 630,880 

290,905 

92,328 

71,047 

Alberta 

236,6337 

137,6627 

365,550 

222,904 

453,097 

278,508 

87,647 

65,604 

British Columbia.. 

188,796 

203,684 

277,020 

247,562 

299,524 

394,739“ 

22,504 

147,177 

Yukon 

4,647 

3,865 

2,851 

1,306 

2,870 

1,360 

19 

54 

N.W.T 

6,507“ 

- 

7,988 

- 

9,723 

- 

1,735 

- 

Eoyal Canadian 









Navy 

- 

“ 

485 

- 

• 

“ 

* 


Canada 

3,933,696 

3,873,947 

4,435,837 

4,353,133 

4,804,738 

5,573,058 

368,901 

1,319,936 


» Some of the towns of 1891 were included with rural. * As corrected in Census Beport, Prairie 

Provinces, 1916. ^ The populations (48,000, 56,446 and 98,967, respectively) in territory now com- 

prised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and in Yukon and tho Northwest Territories was 
classified as rural in the Censuses of 1871, 1881, and 1891. * Urban and rural populations for 1911 and 

1901 are as corrected in Census Beport, Prairie Provinces, 1916. ^ The urban population of 970,791, 

shown in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martin- 
ville, Mo'isie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St-Vincent de Paulfrom urban to rural; by adjustments in area of 
the villages of St. Anno and Ste. Genevieve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ® As changed by 

Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, ’’ Vol. I, Census 1911, places the urban population of Alberta for 

that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population (5,250) of twelve places which, according 
to the Beport of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were not then incorporated. Tho places so 
included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdifce, Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Pass- 
burg, Queenston and Elmparb. The correction resulting from this and from other small adjustnaents 
consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places the urban population for 1911 at 
137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures for the Census of 1901. 
® This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13 , 736, respectively, 
which were then classified as ‘rural’, » Members of the Boyal Canadian Navy were counted at 

their homes in tho Census of 1931. 

46847—10 
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18.—'lTrlKiH Populations, Classifled fey Size of Manleipaltty Groups, Mil, 1931, 
and 1931. 


In Cities, Towns, 
or VillageB of— 

1 1911. 1 

1 1921. 1 

1931. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

PI, aces. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per 
Cent of 
Total 
Pop. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Places. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per 
Cent of 
Total 
Pop. 

^oT 

Places. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per 
Cent of 
Total 
Pop. 

Over 500,000 

Nil 

- 

- 

2 

1,140,399 

12-98 

2 

1,449,784 

13-97 

Between— 

400,000 mid 500,000 

1 

490,504 

6-81 

Nil 


_ 

Nil 

_ 

-■ 


1 

381,833 

5-30 

Nil 



Nil 



200,000 mid 300,000 

Nil 



Nil 



2 

465,378 

4-48 

100,000 mid 200,000 

2 

236,436 

3-28 

4 

518,298 

5-90 

3 

413,013 

3-98 

.00,000 mui 100,000 

3 

247,221 

3-43 

5 

336,650 

3-83 

71 

470, 443 i 

4-53 

25,000 and 50,000 


272,071 

3-78 

7 

239,096 

2-72 

10 

339,521 

3-27 

15,000 Mid 25,000 

11 

193,977 

2-69 

19 

370,990 

4-22 

23 

457,292 

4-41 

10,000 Mid 16,000 

IS 

225,423 

3-13 

18 

224,0.33 

2-55 

23 

275,944 

2-60 

5,000 and 10,000 

44 

313,100 

4-34 

54 

382,702 

4-36 

68 

458,784 

4-42 

3,000 Mid .5,000 

59 

222,274 

3-08 

72 

272,720 

3-10 

71 

273,276 

2-63 

1,000 and 3,000 

250 

428,250 

6 -04 

293 

492, 116 

5-60 

324 

557,466 

5-37 

500 and 1,000 

241 

174,781 

2*4.3 

290 

215,648 

2-45 

3221 

231,375 

2-23 

Under 600 

419 

87,077 

1-21 

679 

159,410 

1-81 

750 

179,782 

1-73 

Totals 

1,056 

3,272,947 

45-42 

1 1,443 

4,352,122 

49-52 

1,60.5 

5,572,058 

53-70 


Population is shovTO in Table 18 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 6-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17*68 p.c. to 19*29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. As will be seen, the large absolute increases in the total population of 
municipalities of less than 1,000 persons for 1921 and 1931 were due almost entirely 
to the addition of newly incorporated places.* 

*So0 also reference in text fcratnoto (*) at top of p. 145. 


19. —Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the QuiiiQuennial Census of 1936.i 

Notm.— ;T he cities and towns in which a Bocard of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Comraereo by a dagger (f). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


City or Town. 


Populations. 


*tMontreal 

*Toronto. 

* Vancouver 

‘Winnipeg 

tHainilton 

‘Quebec 

•Ottawa 

•Calgary 

tEdmonton 

tbondon 

t Windsor 

tVerdun. 

•Halifax 

•llcgina 

•Saint John 

•Saskatoon 

tVictoria. 

tThree Rivers 

•Kitchener 

•Brantford 

tHull 

tShorbrooko 

Outreraont 

IFort William 

tSt. Catharines 

Wc.slinount 

tKingston 


B.C.. 

iMan.. 

I Out... 
iQue... 


Ont.. 


Ont. 

.Sask 

N.B 

Sask 

B.C 

iQuo 

:ont 

iOnt 


8,670 

4,054 

9,616 


256,723 

181,215 

13,709 

25,639 


39,179 

16,841 

8,334 

7,426 

12,753 

11,264 

10,097 

795 

2,176 

9,170 

3,076 

19,263 


29,432 

42,340 

52,634 


4,176 

37,976 

12,153 


9,747 

18,619 

13,993 

11,765 

1,148 

3,633 

9,946 

8,856 

17,961 


J The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 


618,506 

521,893 

163,220 

179,087 

114,151 

95,193 

107,843 

63,305 


38,591 

25,001 

58,372 

34,432 

47,166 

25,739 

38,727 

22,367 

21,763 

29,440 

24,117 

23,515 

13,249 

20,641 

19,881 

17,593 

21,753 


218,785 

155,547 

130,594 

126,872 

83,701 

79,197 

71,148 

63,108 

60,745 

59,275 

63,209 

47,614 

43,291 

39,082 

35,450 

30,793 

30,107 

29,433 

28,933 

28,641 

26,277 

24,753 

24,235 

23,439 
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l9.~PopMsitions of Cities and Towns having over 5,00© Inhahitants, Becennial 
Censuses 1871- Will and the 'Quinquennial Census of 1936’ — continued. 


City or Town, 

Province, - 




Populations. 




1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1936.1 



3,185 

1,700 

879 



4,394 

9,909 

7,436 

17,723 

11.940 

22,645 




N.S 

2,180 

780 

21427 

23,089 



Out 

2,414 

7,169 

14,920 

21,092 

23,082 

- 

fPoterborough 

*Moose Jaw 

Ont 

4,611 

6,812 

9,717 

12,886 

1,558 

11,496 

18,360 

13,823 

15,175 

20,994 

22,327 

21,299 

21,075 



6,878 

9,890 

10,537 

2,459 

8,762 

IS. 128 



N.S 



6,946 

16,562 

17,007 

20,706 



N.B 

600 

5,032 

9,026 

11,345 

17,488 

20,689 





2,698 

3,214 

11,220 

9,248 

14,886 

19,818 



Ont 

1,610 

2,689 

2,347 

3,349 

5,702 

14,764 

19,046 




3,248 

4,819 

6,365 

11,688 

16,404 

18,630 



dnt 

2,027 

4,150 

8,621 

18,518 




2,929 

3,874 

8,239 

6,692 

8,176 

9,947 

14, 877 

18,191 




4,313 

9,500 

9,959 

12,946 

16,094 

17,742 

- 


B.C 


1,600 

6.678 

6,499 

13,199 

14,495 

17,524 

- 

*Brandon 

Man 

817 

1,283 

3,778 

1,553 

1,848 

10,366 

6,620 

2,019 

13,839 

7,483 

7,737 

14,054 

4,265 

15,397 

12,821 

10,692 

16,026 

10,025 

17,082 

16,305 

15,628 

15,430 

15,345 

16,461 

16,275 






8,367 

11,485 


i'Shawinigan Falls... . 

Quo 


- 



5,873 

7,873 

9,052 


10,770 

13,260 

5,870 

8,848 

14,669 

14,261 

14,200 














»Galt 


3,827 

5,187 

7,635 

7,866 

10,299 

13,216 

14,006 




7,305 

9,518 

9,916 

9,117 

2,072 


12,206 

13,790 




9,035 

11,097 

13,489 

13,448 




3,746 

5,321 

4.420 

10,345 

7,016 

7,497 

10,098 

9,210 

9,797 

10,859 




3,369 

7,872 

8,776 

10,718 


12, 190 
10,814 



*CharIottotown 

P.E.I 

9,883 

12', 361 

- 





2,277 

8,797 

3,820 

9,242 


8,937 

10,470 



tLC'vis 

*Viilloyfield (Salu- 

Que 

8,052 

si 734 

8,703 

11,724 

- 

hpirry dft) 


1,800 

3,982 

3,022 

2,033 

3,047 

1,160 

1,110 

3.906 

5,373 

5,515 

8,012 

11,055 

9,440 

9,320 

5,903 

9,215 

9,935 

7,734 

11,411 

11,395 

11,266 


*Wnnflfitn(‘k 

Ont 


*St. Jean 

Que 

4,314 

4,722 

4,030 


**'rjrirnwfi,ll 

Onti 

4,468 

6,805 

3,372 

1,352 

6,704 

6,598 

6,346 

7,419 

11,126 


•f.Tnlifift.ft 


3,268 

1,143 

4,220 

1,450 

9,039 

10,766 

10,716 

10,709 

10,701 

10,687 

10,820 

10,300 

10,105 

9,905 


tSandwich 

Ont 

2,302 

4,416 


*WAlIfl.nH 

Ont 

1,870 

2,035 

1,863 

5,318 

8,654 

8,272 

6,785 


Tlipitfnrrl Miiias 


3,256 

3,773 

7,261 

4,750 


*Granby. 


876 

1,040 

5,791 

1,710 


•fSorel 

Qns 

5,036 

6,669 

7,057 

8,4'20 

5,608 

3,302 

8,174 

9.634 

7,059 


tMfiiliV.inn TTfi.t 

Alta 

1,570 

9,592 

tWalkcrville 

Ont 

_ 


933 

1,595 

*Prince Albert..., — 

Sask 

_ 

_ 


1,785 

6,254 

7,352 

11,049 

’j'Rrnp.kvillfi. 

Ont., 

5,102 

7,609 

8,791 

8,940 

9,374 

2,354 

10,043 

4,861 

9,736 

9,448 


.Tnnqni^i'ft 

Que 



■[■pAnihrnlcA 

Ont 

1,508 

2,191 

2, 820 

4,401 

6,252 

5,156 

4,806 

5.626 

5,058 

7,876 

7,899 

9,368 

9,100 


*Dartmouth 

N.S 

3,786 

- 

■fSt. Jer6mfi 


1,159 

1,676 

2,032 

2,868 

3,619 

4,447 

3,473 

6,491 

8,967 

8,858 


*New Glasgow 

N.S 

2,593 

3,776 

6,383 

8,974 

- 

**‘Ti'rp.flnrir.f,nn 

N.B 

6,006 

I 6, 218 

6,502 

7, 117 

7,208 

8,114 

6,738 

8,830 

8,748 


Cap de la Madeleine 

! Que 




; , -■ 

North Vancouver. . . 

B.C 




365 

i 8,196 

7,652 

8,510 

1 

tRiviere du Loup 

Que 

1,541 

2,291 

. 4,175 

1 4,666 

1 6,774 

7,703 

8,499 

8,183 

8,095 

7,901 

7,871 

7,776 

7,769 

7,745 

7,.573 

7,505 


♦Orillia 

Ont, 

1,322 

2,91C 

1 4,752 
i 2,941 
[ 5,102 

1 4,905 

3,535 
1 5,991 

' 6, 828 

7,63] 

7!s62 
5, 60S 


*\Vntprloo 

Ont 

1,594 

2,114 

2,06C 

3,46] 

' 4,359 



N.S.. 

1 6. 107 

2,934 


fLa Tuque 

Que 




Ont 

3,398 

1,494 

1 4,8S-( 

] S.65C 

) 2,442 

1 5,94' 

I 6,420 

6,93( 


♦Sydney Minos 

♦TSTaw Wntorforr] . . . . . 

. N.S 

, N.S 

1 2,34{ 

1 3,19] 

1 7,47C 

8,32] 

6,61f 

1 ■ 

♦Trail 

. B.C 




1,36( 
1 7,005 

L 4,96i 
20! 

) 1,46C 

J 6,964 



♦Lindsay 

, Ont 

4,04£ 

f 5,0S( 
1 2,27< 

) 6,081 
1 3,781 

7;i( 

9,99! 


^AmliArRt 

, N.S 

1,83£ 

t 8,973 

7,45C 

7,146 

7,108 

7,084 

7,055 

6,92( 

6.80{ 


"Nfftw Toronto 

. Ont, 

) 686 

2,66! 
6,79( 
6,42] 
7, 07; 


fi^TnitliR Fulls 

, Ont 

1,15( 

) 2,08] 
? 4,67! 

5 5,32‘ 

f 3,86^ 

i 5,15! 
1 4,26! 

> 6,431 

5 6,376 

? 4,98S 


Lauzon 

. Que 

2.821 

3 4,393 


*VnrTnoijt.h 

. N.S 

4,69( 

1 6,081 
5 2,08{ 

3 6,606 
1 4,663 
7 1,373 


fMidland 

. Ont 

1,09! 

i 3,17' 

7, OK 

) - 

Mimico 

. Ont 

- 

43; 

3,75. 

■ - 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only, 
46S47— IQi 
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19.— Populations of Cities and Towns having over InhsMtantSs Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennia! Census of ISSe^— concluded. 


■^Kenora 

‘Niuiaimo........ 

Eastview 

tDrumtnoiidvillo, 
•Portage In Prairie. . 
•Campbollton.. 
tPort Colborne, 
I'Grand’Mero. .. 
•Edmundston. . 

•Springhill 

fPrince Rupert 

♦Magog 

♦Preston. 

tTrenton 

tVicf'0''i*ivillo. 

♦Kamloops 

♦North Sydney 

♦St. Lambert 

♦Nelson 

♦North Battleford. 

fCobourg 

•Collingwood 

Transoona 

fRimousld 


Ont... 
Que... 
N.B.. 
N.S... 
B.O... 
Que. . . 


1,419 

3,042 

1,474 


♦Fort Frances 

Longueuil 

St. Laurent 

♦Renfrew 

♦Swift Current...:... 

flngorsoll... 

fSimcoo.... 

Forest Hill (vil- 
lage) 

♦Hawkeabury 

fl’horold 

t Whitby 

Swansea (village) . . 

♦Yorkton 

♦Dundaa 

♦Stellarton 

♦Weyburn 


Ont... 
Man.. 
Quo... 
Ont... 
Ont... 
Que. . . 


Saak. . 
Ont... 
Ont. ... 

Out..,,. 
Ont..., 
Ont.... 
Ont.,., 
Ont... 
Saak. , 
Ont..., 
N.S... 
Saak., 


1,300 

2..513 


2,767 

1,184 

2,611 


1,163 

2,835 

1,390 

3,153 


700 

3,173 

2,335 


li725 
5,892 
3,817 
1,624 
4,783 
1,821 
5,713 
4, ■ 


3,772 
5,418 
3,344 
4,476 
2, 105 
5,074 
7.r-'' 

3,097| 

3,412 

1,611 


6, 766 
. 5,570 
3,415 
7,631 


5,423 

5,902 

3.759 

4,501 

6,585 

3,890 

5,230 

4,108 

5,327 

5,882 

4,185 

3,612 

4,527 


4,L-- 

3,518 

6,150 

3,958 


6,544 

4,825 

3,9^7 

5,151 

4,978 

5,312 


6,697 

6,505 

6,503 

6,461 

6,430 

6,355 

6,350 

6,302 

6,280 

6,276 

6,213 

6,167 

6,139 

6,075 

5,992 


5,747 

5,589 

5,532 

5,470 

5,407 


* The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 

3».— Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,9®© and 5,®®® Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936.^ 


Town or Village. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


Prince Edward Island.| 

Suraraerside 

Souris. 

Nova Scotia. 

WestviUe 

Bridgewater 

Piotou. ... .. ........ 

KontvHlo 

Windsor 

Inverness 

Dorninioii,... 

Lunenburg. 

Liverpool,, 

Trenton..,.,, 

Parrsboro. ......... . 

Wolfville 

Antigonish 

Canso 

Shelburne 

Digby 

Wodsiieport 

Oxford... 


Nova Scotia— concluded. 


, Bridgetown 

1-063 Mahone Bay 

Port Hawkesbury . . 
3,946 Joggins 


New Brunswick. 

Chatham 

Dalhouaie.... 

St, Stephen 

2, 8461 Newcastle.. 

2,727 Bathurst,.., 

2,669|j Woodstock.. 


I Sackville.. 

Devon 

Shediac.... 

MiUtown.. 


1,474 Grand Falls... 
1,412 Marysville.... 
1,294 St, Andrews.. 
1,133 St. George.... 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


1,120 

1,065 

1,011 

1,000 


4.017 

3,974 

3,437 


2,252 

2,234 

1,977 


1,556 

1,512 

1,207 

1,087 
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Popirfatlons of Towns and Villages having hetween IjOft® and 5,0®ft Inhahltants, 
Decennial Censuses 1981-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'— continued. 


Town or Village. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Town or Village. 

1901. 

1011. 

1921. 

1931. 

Quebec. 

St. J6r6me de Matano 

Buckingham 

1,176 

2,930 

2,050 

3,854 

3,050 

3,835 

4,757 

4,038 

Quebec— concluded . 

St. Alexis de la Grande 
Bale 


1 355 

1,735 

1,790 

Montmorency 


2,710 

3,307 

4,575 

Lac au Saumon 


1,171 

1.354 

1,779 

Montreal North 



1,300 

4,519 

St. Raymond 

1,272 

1,653 

1,772 

Ittnogami 



2,557 

4,500 

Acton Vale 

1,175 

1,402 

1,549 

1,753 

Asbestos 


2,224 

2,189 

4,396 

Chandler. ; 



1,756 

1,741 

Farnham 

3,114 

3,560 

3,343 

4,205 

Maniwald 




1,720 

St. Pierre 

505 

2,201 

3,535 

4,185 

L’Epiphanie. 




1,705 

Pointe Claire 

556 

793 

2,617 

4,058 

Cour ville 


910 

1,293 

1,678 

Coaticoolc 

2,880 

3,105 

3,554 

4,044 

Ste. Rose 

1,154 

1,480 

1,811 

1,681 

St. Joseph d'.A.lraa 



850 

3,970 

DesehaiUons 

1,213 

1,161 

1,680 

1,650 

Montmagny 

1,919 

2,617 

4,145 

3,927 

St. Benoit Joseph Labre 


1,070 

1,416 

1,648 

Mt'gantic 

2,171 

2,816 

3,140 

3,911 

St. .Joseph (Beauce) 

1,117 

1,440 

1 , 445 

1,625 

Lachute 

2,022 

2,407 

2,592 

3,900 

Huntingdon 

1,122 

1,265 

1,491 

1,619 

Beauharnois 

1,976 

2,015 

2,250 

3,729 

Greenfield Park 



1,112 

1,610 

Giffard 



1,254 

3,573 

Arthabaska 

995 

1 , 458 

1 , 234 

1,608 

East Angus 



3,802 

3,500 

St. F61ioien 


581 

1,300 

1,599 

Ste. ThSrtse 

1,541 

2, 120 

3,043 

3,292 

Ste. Mario 



1,311 

1,698 

Beauport 



3,240 

3,242 

3,225 

L'Assomption 

1,605 

1,747 

1,320 

1,676 

Rouyn 




Bedford 

1,364 

1,432 

1 , 609 

1,570 

Montreal West 

352 

703 

1,882 

3,190 

St. Georges East 


1,410 

1,058 

1,643 

Mont Joli 

822 

2,141 

2,799 

3,143 

Lac St. Louis 



597 

1,637 

Pointe aux Trembles 


1, 167 

2,350 

2,970 

St. Gabriel de Brandon. 

1,199 

1,602 

1,667 

1,630 

Ste. Agathe des Monts. . . 

1,073 

2,020 

2,812 

2,949 

St. Jacques 



1,332 

1,529 

Baio St. Paul 

1,40S 

1,857 

2,291 

2,910 

St. Michel de Laval 



493 

1,628 

Nioolet 

2,226 

2,593 

2,342 

2.808 

Bromptonville 


1,239 

2,603 

1,527 

Aylmer 

Charny 

2,291 

3,109 

2,970 

2,835 

Montebello 

795 

954 

977 

1,601 


1,408 

2,265 

2,823 

2,812 

Disraeli 

1,018 

1,600 

1,646 

1.437 

St. Joseph do Grantham 




Belceil 


1,501 

1,418 

1,434 

Iberville 

1,512 

1,905 

2,454 

2,77S 


615 

861 

1,442 

1,424 

Lapraine 

1,451 

2,388 

2, 158 

2.774 

Causapscal 




1,890 

Roberval 

1,248 

1,737 

2,008 

2,77(1 

Danville 

1,017 

1,331 

1,290 

1,364 

Windsor 

2, 149 

2,233 

2,330 

2,72C 

Pont Rouge 



1,410 

1,363 

Laval des Rapides 


1,014 

1,989 

1,225 

2,710 

Pierre ville 

1,108 

1,363 

1,394 

1,352 

Donnacona 



2,031 

Baie do Shawinigan 


1,024 

1,213 

1,316 

Richmond 

2,057 

2,176 

2,450 

2,590 

2,536 

St. Casimir 



1,457 

1,316 

Plessisville 

1,586 

1,550 

2,032 

Thurso 

525 

601 

1,292 

Bagotville 

607 

1,011 

2,204i 

2,468 

Chambly Basin 

849 

900 

1,068 

1,287 

Berthier 

1,364 

1,335 

2,103 

2,431 

Laurentides 

934 

1,128 

1,150 

1,284 

Ste. Anno de Bellevue 

1,343 

1,410 

2,212 

2,417 

La Providence 

819: 

894 

1,078 

1,241 

La Malbaie^ 

826 

1,449 

2;211 

2,408 

St. JerOme 

498 

719 

923 

1,235 

Mont Laurier 


752 

2,394 

St. Paconie 




1,235 

1,227 

Louisevillo 

1,565 

1,676 

1,772 

2,365 

L’Abord-5,'Plouft'e 

_ 


1,011 

La Salle 



720 

2,302 

St. R6mi 

1,080 

1,021 

1,135 

1,201 

Saindon 



1,793 

2,355 

Scotstown 

791 

933 

987 

1,189 

Port Alfred 



1,213 

2,342 

St, Eustacho 

1,079 

996 

1,098 

1,187 

Pricevillo 




2,310 

Montreal South 


790 

1,030 

1,164 

Pointe Gatineau 

1,583 

1,751 

1,919 

2,2821 

Dorion.... 

275 

631 

833 

1,155 

Lorettevillo 

1,555 

1,588 

2,000 

2,251 

Cap Chat 




1,139 

Noranda 




2,2401 

Fort Coulonge 

482 

811 

973 

1,130 

Montreal East — 

Waterloo 

1,797 

1,880 

1,776 

2,003 

2,2421 

2,192; 

St. Joseph de la Riviere 
Bleue 



864 

1,111 

Cabano 




2. 187 

Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi 

516 

657 

838 

1,102 

Mont Royal 



100 

2,174 

Rigaud 

779 

856 

939 

1,099 

Black Lake 


2,645 

2,056 

2,167 

ChMeauguay 



881 

1,067 

Amos 



1,488 

2,153 

L'Enfant J&us 




1,066 

Dorval 

481 

1,005 

1,466 

2,052 

Rawdon 



1,042 

1,066 

Dolbeau 




2,032 

Beebe Plain 

477 

808 

921 

1,053 

Masson 

1,012 

1,034 

950 

2,015 

St. C6saire.. 

865 

941 

985 

1.051 

Almaville 



1,174 

2,010 

Ville Marie 

502 

850 

840 

1,049 

St. Mate dos Gnriues 

296 

1,224 

1,492 

1,997 

Riviere du Moulin 



738 

1,040 

Marieville 

1,306 

1,587 

1.748 

1,986 

Val Brillant 



962 

1,032 

St. Tite 

991 

1,438 

1,783 

1,069 

Bic 



912 

1,020 

Terrebonne 

1,822 

1,990 

2,056 

1,055 

Notre-Dame de Portneuf 



877 

1,017 

Lennox ville 

Ste. Anne de Beaupr6 
Charlesbourg. 

1,120 

1,211 

2,381 

1,554 

1,648 

1,267 

ilooi 

1,809 

Ontario. 

Leamington 

2,451 

2,652 

3,676 

4,902 

St. Joseph (Richelieu) . . . 

647 

1,416 

1,668 

1,809 

Port Hope 

4,188 

5,092 

4,466 

4,723 

East Broughton. 


996 

1,709 

1,868 

Weston.. 

1,083 

1,875 

3,166 

4,723 

Cowan.sville 

699 

881 

1,094 

1,859 

Goderich 

4,158 

4,622 

4,107 

4,401 

T 6miseamingue 




1.855 

Riverside 



1,155 

4,432 

Trois Pistoles 



1,454 

1,837 

Wallaceburg 

Sturgeon Falls 

2.763 

3,438 

4,006 

4,326 

Quebec West.... 



130 

1,813 

1,418 

2,199 

4,125 

4,234 

Arvida (city) 




1.790 

Paris.. 

3,229 

4.098 

4.388 

4.137 
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2®.— PopuIatloEs of Towns and VUlages having between 1,«0i and S,0M Inhabitants, 
Pcccnnial C!ensuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 19.1®'— con tinuea. 


Ontario—- continued. 
Place 


Carlet( 

Perth 

|{owmanvillo 

Penctanguishene. . 

Pong liranoii 

Coliiilt 

Oakville 

Kapuska.sing 

St. Marys 

Newmarket 

Gananoquo 

Picton 

Hridgoburg 

Parry Sound 

Napanoci 

Dunnvillo 

Tilaonburg 

Copper Cliff 

Hanover 

Uurlington 

Prescott 

Strafchroy 

New Liskeard 

Huntsville 

Haileybury 

Blind Hiver 

Amherstburg 

Hespeler 

Carnpbellford 

Portsmouth 

Listowel 

Mejiford.... 

Orangeville 

Pctroiia 

Fergus 

Aurora 

Merritton. 

Humberstono 

Kincardine 

Bracebridgo 

Walkerton 

Almonte 

Port Erie 

Georgetown 

Aylmer,... 

Grimsby... 

Kingsville 

Elmira, 

Tecumseh 

Rockland 

Sioux Lookout 

Alexandria 

Tilbury., 

Wingham 

Essex 

Ridgetown,,,.,.,, 

Wiarton 

Gravenhurst 

Acton 

Milton... 

Mount Forest 

Clinton........... 

Durham 

Blenheim.. 

Port Dover 

Chcaley 

Seaforth 

Capreol 

Exeter 

Port Credit 

Thessalon., ....... 

Mattawa 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


2.246 

3,743 

1,843 

2,769 

2,777 

2,S90 

2,351 

2,477 

2,650 

2,187 

3,148 

1,796 

2,307 

2,644 

1,524 

2,077 

2,451 

2,344 

2,426 

1,546 

2,061 

2.194 
2,004 
1,783 
2,016 

978 

3,496 

1,127 

2.195 
1,673 


Town or Village. 


Ontario-concluded. 

Mitchell 

Brighton 

Port Dalhousie 

Palmerston 

Dresden 

Southampton 

Forest 

Deseronto 

Iroquois Falls 

New Hamburg 

Keewatin 

Morrisburg 

Rainy River 

Caledonia 

Hageravillo 

Vankleok Hill 

Point Edward 

Alliston 

Lakefield 

Dryden 

Uxbridge 

Cardinal 

Port Elgin 

Harriston 

Richmond Hill 

Kemptville 

Tweed 

Chippawa 

Niagara 

Waterford 

Englehart 

Beamsville 

Elora 

Havelock 

Port Perry 

Norwich 

Stouffville 

Cache Bay 

Victoria Harbour 

Delhi 

L’Orignal 

Little Current 

Shelburne 

Madoc 

Parkbill 

Tavistock 

Winchester.. 

.Arthur 

Eganville 




Colborne 

Ohesterville. . 
Markham 


Manitoba. 

Selkirk 

Dauphin 

The Pas 

Brooklands. 


Souris 

Morden 

Carman ... 

Beaus6jour. . , . 
Winkler. ...... 

Tuxedo........ 

Swan River. . . 

Stonewall 

Bdllarney 


1901. 1011. 1921. 1931. 


1911. 1921. 1931. 


1,SS8 

1,580 

1,547 

1,643 

1,529 


1,476 

1,476 

1,436 

1,422 

1,420 

1,402 

1,396 


1,325 

1,319 

1,305 

1,296 

1,296 


1,213 
1,210 
1,203 
1,195 
1,173 
1.163 
1,158 
1, 155 
1,151 
1,128 
1,121 
1,121 
1,101 
1,077 
1,059 
1,030 
1,029 
1,027 
1,021 


1,015 

1,012 

1,008 


1 The 1936 figtires cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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20.— Populations of Towns andi Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 193ffi— concluded. 


Town or Village. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1936.1 

Town or Village. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1936.1 

Saskatcliewan. 












Melville 


1,816 

2,808 

3,891 

3,923 

concluded. 







141 

1,981 

2,290 

2,936 

2,854 









315 

1,535 

2 369 

1 , 953 

Newcastle 




304 

1,278 

Meifort 


599 

1,746 

1,809 

1,948 

Magrath 

424 

995 

1,069 

1,224 

1,217 

Humboldt 


8.59 


1,899 

1,819 

Stettler 


1,444 

1,416 

1.219 

1,202 

Kamsaclc 


473 

2,002 

2,087 

1,81(1 

Olds 

218 

917 

764 

1,0,56 

1,197 

Shaunavoii. 



1,146 

1,761 


Innisfail 

317 

602 

941 

1,024 

1,134 

Rosetown 


317 

865 

1.553 

1,520 

CLoresholm 


809 

963 

1,156 

1,051 

Lloydin luster 2 


663 

755 

1 516 

1,420 

Wainwright 


788 

975 

1,147 

1,048 

Indian Head 

768 

1,285 

1,439 

1,438 

1,365 

Ponoka 

151 

643 

712 

836 

1,045 

Rosthern. 

413 

1,172 

1,074 

1.412 

1,355 

Pincher Creek... . 

335 

1,027 

888 

1,024 

999 

Assiniboia 



1,006 

1 454 

1 , 2.57 

Beverly 



1,039 

1,111 

998 

Canora 


435 

1 23(1 

1,179 

1,2.54 

Redcliff 


220 

1,137 

1,192 

990 

Tisdale 


250 

783 

1,069 

1,152 

Fort Saslcatche- 






Watrous 


781 

1,101 

1 303 

1,147 

wan 

306 

782 

982 

1,001 

899 

Wilkie 


537 

778 

1 , 222 

1,22(; 







Battloford 

609 

1,335 

1,229 

1 096 

1.12S 

British 






Wynyard 


515 

849 

1.042 

l.llC 

Columbia. 






Moosomin 

Sfifl 

1,143 

1,099 

1,119 

1 , 104 







Maple Creek 

382 

936 

1,002 

1,154 

1,032 

Kelowna (city).. . 

261 

1,663 

2,.52( 

4,655 


Kindersloy 


456 

1,003 

1,037 

1,030 

Vernon (city) 

802 

3,671 

3,685 

3,937 


Gravelbourg 



1,106 

1,137 

985 

Cranbrook (city) 

1,196 

3,090 

2,725 

3,067 


Sutherland 


421 

961 

1,148 

942 

Rossland (city) . . 

6,1,56 

2,820 

2,097 

2,848 


Herbert 


559 

827 

1,009 

900 

Revelstoke (city) 

1,000 

3,017 

2,782 

2,736 


Rn.dvilJft 


233 

883 

1,005 

854 

Fernie (city) 


3,146 

2,802: 

2,732 







Prince George 





Alberta. 






(city) 



2,053: 

2,479 


Drumheller (city) . 



2,499 

2,987 

2.912 

Chilliwack (city) 

277| 

1,657 

1,767 

2,461 


Red Deer (city)... 

323 

2,118 

2,328 

2.344 

2,384 

Cumberland 






Camrose 


1,586 

1,892 

2,258 

2,263 

(city) 

732 

1,237 

2,161 

2,371 


Coleman 

- 

1,557 

1,590 

1,704 

2,129 

Port Alberni 



Raymond 


1,465 

1,394 

1,849 

2,094 

Cnif.v^ 



1,056 

2,356 


Wetasldwin (city). 

550 

2,411 

2,061 

2,125 

2,058 

Duncan (city) .... 

_ 

_ 

1,178 

1,843 

- 

Cardston 

639 

1,207 

1,612 

1,672 

1,711 

Ladysmith 






Blairmorc 

231 

1,137 

1,552 

1,629 

1,682 



746 

2,617 

1,151 

1,443 


Vegroville 


1,029 

1,479 

1,659 

1,672 

Mission (village). 




1,314 


Edson 


497 

1,138 

1,547 

1,600 

Port Coquitlam 






Grande Prairie. . . . 



1,061 

1,464 

1,478 

(city) 



1,178 

1,312 

- 

Lacombe 

499 

1,029 

1,133 

1,259 

1,414 

Grand Forks 






Hanna 



1,364 

1,490 

1,405 



1,012 

1,577 

1,469 

1,298 


Macleod 

796 

1,844 

1,723 

1,447 

1,365 

Merritt (city) 


703 

1,389 

1,296 

- 

High River 

153 

1,182 

1,198 

1,459 

1,359 

Port Moody 






Taber 


1,400 

1,705 

1,279 

1,341 

(city) 



1,030 

1,260 


Vermilion 

- 

625 

1,272 

1,270 

'1,291 

Courtenay (city). 

- 

- 

810 

1,219 



> The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 2 Under the Saskat- 

chewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, for municipal 
purposes. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.— At p. 126 of tlie 1937 Year Book 
statistics of rural and urban farm population, by provinces, as compiled from the 
Census of 1931 were given, and at p. 299 of the 1934-35 Year Book details regarding 
farm wo,ii^i;s, those farms employing hired labour, the period of employment and 
the cost^f labour were shown. The reader is also referred to the item “Wage-earners” 
(in agiiif^f^,) in the index of the present volume for further information on these 
topics.’*'' V 

‘7 Section 11.— Literacy. 

The subject of literacy was discussed at pp. 131-132 of the 1936 Year Book. 
At p. 157 of the 1934-35 Year Book will be found a table showing the literacy of the 
po[)ulation of 5 years and over from 1901 to 1931, at pp. 158-169 of the same edition 
the same information as is now summarized in Table 21 was given by sex, while on 
p. 160 was shown the literacy of the population of cities and towns of 30,000 popula- 
tion or over, as in 1931. 
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31.— literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age or Over, hy Proflnccs, MSI. 

NoTE.—Correaponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131 • 


Province. 

Popula- 

tion 

10 Years 
or Over. 

Can 

Read and 
Write, 

Can 

Read 

only. 

Can 
neither 
Read nor 
Write. 

I 

Can 

Read 

and 

Write. 

arcentages 

Can 

Read 

only. 

Can 
neither 
Read nor 
Write. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Territories 

No. 

69,333 

402,401 

310,316 

2,167,517 

2,791,072 

557,806 

705,350 

572,129 

583,135 

3,542 

7,021 

No. 

66,996 

382,472 

286,676 

2,048.778 

2,719,558 

530,779 

672,812 

549,789 

558,417 

2,710 

2,832 

No. 

502 
2,700 
2,200 
15,627 
7,357 
. 2,151 
3,441 
2,671 
1,630 
30 
108 

No, 

1,835 

17,139 

21,440 

103,212 

64,157 

24,876 

29,097 

19,669 

23,088 

802 

4,081 

*96 -63 
95-05 
92-38 

94- 52 
97-44 

95- 15 

95- 39 

96- 10 
95-76 
76-51 
40-34 

p.c. 

0-72 

0-69 

0-71 

0-72 

0-26 

0-39 

0-49 

0-47 

0-28 

0- 85 

1- 54 

p.c. 

2-65 

4-26 

6-91 

4-76 

2- 30 
4-40 
4-13 

3- 44 
3-96 

22-64 

68-13 

Canada 

8,169,622 

7,831,819 

38,407 

399,396 

95-74 

0-47 

3-79 


Section 12. — School Attendance. 

At pp. 1S2-133 of the 1936 Year Book a treatment of this subject will be found, 
together with tables showing school attendance, (1) of the population 5-19 years of 
age, by sex, for the census years 1911, 1921, and 1931, (2) of the total rural and urban 
populations, by sex, for 1931, and (3) of the population 7-14 years of age, by nativity 
and sex, for 1931. 

Section 13.~Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 

The 1936 Year Book showed, at pp. 134-135, figures of the number of blind and 
deaf-mutes by provinces and sex in 1931, together with the number and proportion 
of such persons as found at the decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931. Summary 
statistics are given below. 


33.— Deaf-Mutes* hy Niimhcr and Proportion per 10,000 Population, hy Provinces, 
1881-im. 


Province. 

Number. 

|proportionB per 10,000 Population. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1881.’ 

1891. 

1901. 

11911. 

1921, 

1931. 

Prince Edward Island, 

122 

87 

98 

46 

40 

45 

11-2 

8-0 

9-5 

5-0 

4-5 

5-1 

Nova Scotia 

581 

495 

(537 

472 

437' 

456 

13-2 

11-0 

13-6 

9-6 

8-3 

8-9 

New Brunswick 

401 

354 

443 

273 

297 

345 

12-6 

11-0 

13-4 

7-8 

7-6 

8-5 

Quebec 

2.225 

2,108 

2,488 

1,635 

1,891 

2.778 

16-4 

14-2 

15-1 

8-2 

8-0 

9-7 

Ontario 

1,903 

1,6(131 

2,0Q2 

1,41(» 

1,842 

1,8(IV 

10-2 

7-6i 

9-2 

.5-6 

6-3 

.■5-3 

Manitoba 

49 

102 

291 

2!)() 

273 

467 

7-9 

6-7 

11-4 

6-51 

4-5 

6-7 

Saskatchewan 



73 

180 

256 

301 



8-0 

3 - 7 I 

3-4 

3-9 

Alberta 



45 

147 

163 

290 



6-2 

3-9 

2-8 

4-0 

British Columbia 

27 

44 

92 

108 

132 

218 

5-5 

4-5, 

5-1 

2-8 

2-6 

3-1 

Totals, Nine Provinces. . . . 

5,368 

4,793 

6,159| 

4,667 

S,33lj 

6,767 

13-6 

lo-i: 

11 -el 

6-4 

6-1 



1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 14.— -Dwellings and Family Households. 

An extensive treatment of this subject, as it came under observation at the 
Census of 1931, will be found at pp. 136-139 of the 1936 Year Book. 

Section 15.— Occupations of the Canadian People. 

An article specially prepared for the Year Book, and analysing comprehensively 
the occupations of the Canadian people as shown by the 1931 Census, appeared at 
pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Section 16. — Qv^inQuennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 

The latest census of the Prairie Provinces was that taken as of June 1 , 1936. The 
1937 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 146-152, showed statistics covering the popu- 
lation of each province, by electoral districts, sex, conjugal condition, age distri- 
bution, racial origin, birthplace, and by rural or urban habitation. Unfortunately, 
at the June 1 enumeration a small area in Saskatchewan with 654 inhabitants was 
not covered and had to be enumerated later. The 1936 figures as published for 
Saskatchewan in the 1937 Year Book should therefore be corrected by adding 654 
to the total rural population there published. An adjustment is also to be made to 
the urban population by deducting 98 on account of disorganized urban centres; 
this is also to be added to the rural. The total difference to the rural population is 
therefore an addition of 752 and that to the urban a deduction of 98, the net result 
being an addition to the provincial total of 664. Normally the tables would have 
been republished in this edition, but the error was not apparent until most of the 
Year Book had been ‘made-up’. In Volumes I and II of the 1936 Census, the figures 
are published in final form. 

As the composition of the population of the three provinces, taken as a unit, 
cross classified according to racial origin and birthplace, is of general interest, the 
following table has been specially compiled for the Year Book, It shows the birth- 
places of both the rural and urban populations for each of the principal racial strains 
making up the population of the Prairie Provinces. Of the total population of 
2,415,545, the number of persons of British racial origin was 1,189,612 or 49 -2 p.c., of 
whom 1,120,242, or 94 p.c. (46 • 4 p.c. of the total) were born in Canada or in other Brit- 
ish lands. The percentage born in Canada was 75. The population of French origin, 
numbered 137,778, or 5-7 p.c, of the total, the great majority being Canadian-born. 

Other important elements in the population are the German, Ukrainian, and 
Scandinavian racial strains, amounting to 12-8 p.c., 9-4 p.c., and 6-8 p.c., respect- 
ively. By place of birth, the population is divided as follows: Canada, 1,648,490, 
or 68-3 p.c.; other British countries, 275,820, or 11-4 p.c.; U.S.A. 152,908, or 6-3 
p.c.; and other foreign countries, 338,327, or 14-0 p.c. From the information 
presented below, the reader will be able to make further analyses, according to the 
particular phase of the subject in which he may be interested. 


33. — Rural and Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Racial Origin, Birth- 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1933. 
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2S.~IlnraI aHtI Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by KaeM Origin, Birth", 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1980— concluded. 


Racial Origin. 

Born in Canada. 

Born in Other 
British 
Countries. 

Born in the 
United States. 

Born in Other 
Foreign 

1 Countries. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural, 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 


...M. 

18,203 

4,314 

26 

24 

1,891 

755 

4,186 

1,189 


F. 

10,006 

4,57i 

24 

17 

1,472 

730 

3,001 

981 



1,443 

130|| 

1 


294 

31 

1,214 

191 


F. 

1,260 




233 

66 

764 

163 


M 

78,977 

! 20.77l|| 

99 

87 

14,708 

3,419 

33,071 

10,463 


F. 

73,141 

24,335 

86 

69 

11,308 

4,030 

24,448 

9,948 



533 

5,856|| 


161 

10 

233 

513 

5,834 


F 

444 

5,64i 

17 

170 

20 

269 

410 

6,078 

Hutigariiin, 

M, 

4,512 

94S|| 

4 

1 

112 

28 

5,061 

1,682 


!■' 

,3,966 

1,1^ 

2 

1 

101 

43 

3,016 

1,148 



920 

1,2711 

10 

23 

56 

67 

1,062 

1,196 


F 

925 

1, 37611 

4 

12 

43 

64 

491 

716 

Polish 


18,329 

6,225 

13 


441 

94 

14,460 

6,179 


F 

18,638 

7,6li 

5 

7 

349 

161 

9,712 

4,965 



3,709 

1,005 

2 


34 

14 

2,023 

905 



3,470 

1,185 

3 

2 

47 

24 

1,267 

530 



10,136 

2,483|| 

13 

16 

344 

104 

6,593 

2,250 


V. 

9,374 

2,781 

6 

14 

281 

115 

4,681 

1,715 



34,050 

9, 84811 

62 

44 

12,706 

3,064 

24,393 

6,896 


F 

31,026 

11,743|| 

62 

50 

9,372 

3,705 

12,258 

I 4,830 


, , ,M 

69,767 

13,866 

18 

5 

217 

78 

33,686 

1 12,235 


1'' 

55,757 

18,701 

12 

14 

196 

92 

24,700 

8,698 

Other European 


1,043 

760 

9 

22 


38 

1,729 

1,165 


F.| 

918 

801 

12 

21 

69 

66 

803 

556 

Asiatic— 










Chinese and .Tapanoso... . 


213 

487 

2 

3 

3 

2 

868 

6,399 


F. 

172 



3 

1 

1 

78 

124 

Other ; 


192 

316 

17 

5 

12 

11 

166 

208 


F, 

219 

305 

3 

2 

9i 

19 

66 

115 

Indi.an 


19,235 

220 



47 

8 




F. 

18,468 

266 



47 

5 



Unspecified and others... . 


12,023 

1,492 

16 

52 

385 

317 

25 

15 


F. 

11,016 

1,572| 

14 

18 

269 

210 

6 

13 

Totals 


509,853 

278,004 

75,362 

78,384 

60,714 

21,201 

140,642 

60,382 


F. 

499,872 

300,101 

62,186 

69,888 

46,210 

24,783 

93,059 

44,244 

Grand Totals,... 


1,069,725 

578,765 

127,548 

118,272 

106,924 

45,984 

233,701 

104,626 


Section 17. — Annual Estimates of Population. 

While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
aro adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
Tbi.s method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary, Tlius, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of onc-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial intereensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
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were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931 
The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1932 Year Book.=’= 

24.— Estimates of tlie Population of Canada, fey Pronnces, intercenSd-il years, 1900-37. 

Note. — At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figure. Pigure.s for 1S67-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. 


(In thousands.) 


Year. 

Can- 

ada. 

P.E. 

Is- 

land. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 


Alta. 

B.C. 

Yu- 

kon. 

N.W. 

Terri- 

tories. 

iflno 

5,301 

103 

459 

329 

1,630 

2,172 

245 



170 


193 

1901 

5,371 

103 

460 

331 

1,649 

2,183 

255 

91 

73 

179 

27 

20 

1902 

5,494 

101 

459 

331 

1,670 

2,194 

275 

125 

96 

199 

25 

10 

1903 

6,651 

100 

460 

331 

1,709 

2,217 

296 

159 

119 

220 

23 

17 

1904 

5,827 

99 

463 

333 

1,752 

2,246 

318 

194 

142 

242 

22 

10 

1905 

6,002 


464 

333 

1,771 

2,289 

344 

236 

166 

264 

21 

16 

1906 

6,097 

90 

465 

334 

1,784 

2,299 

366 

2,58 

1S.5 

279 

18 

13 

1907 

0,411 

96 

475 

341 

1,853 

2,365 

396 

311 

236 

309 

18 

12 

1908 

6,625 

95 

4, SO 

345 

1,902 

2,412 

41,3 

.3.56 

266 

330 

15 

11 

1909 

6,800 

94 

483 

346 

1,931 

2,444 

427 

401 

301 

350 

13 

10 

1910 

6,988 

94 

486 

348 

1,905 

2,482 

441 

446 


370 

11 

9 

1911 

7,207 

94 

492 

352 

2,006 

2,527 

461 

492 

374 

393 

9 

7 

1912 

7,389 

94 

496 

356 

2,042 

2,572 

481 

525 

400 

407 

9 

7 

1913 

7,632 

94 

504 

363 

2,090 

2,639 

505 

563 

429 

424 

8 

7 

1914 

7,879 

96 

612 

371 

2,148 

2,705 

539 

601 

459 

442 

8 

S 

1915 

7,981 

94 

511 

371 

2,102 

2,724 

545 

628 

480 

450 

8 

8 

1916 

8,001 

92 

505 

368 

2, 154 

2,713 

554 

648 

490 

456 

7 

8 

1917 

8,060 

00 

503 

308 

2,169 

2,724 

558 

662 

608 

464 

6 

8 

1918 

8,148 

89 

503 

369 

2,191 

2,744 

565 

678 

522 

474 

6 

8 

1919 

8,311 

89 

507 

373 

2,234 

2,789 

577 

700 

541 

488 

5 

8 

1920 

8,550 

89 

516 

381 

2,299 

2,863 

594 

729 

565 

507 

5 

S 

1921 

8,788 

89 

524 


2,301 

2,934 

610 

767 

588 

625 

4 

8 

1922 

8,919 

89 


389 

2,409 

2,980 

616 

769 

592 

541 

4 

8 

1923 

9,010 

87 

518 

389 

2,440 

3,013 

619 

778 

593 

555 

4 

8 

1924 

9, 143 

80 

516 

391 

2,495 

3,059 

625 

791 

597 

571 

4 

8 

1925 

9,294 

86 

515 

393 

2,649 

3,111 

632 

806 

602 

588 

4 

8 

1926 

9,451 

87 

515 

390 

2,603 

3,164 

639 

821 

608 

606 

4 

8 

1927 

9,636 

87 

615 

398 

2,667 

3,210 

651 

841 

633 

623 

4 

8 

1928 

9,835 

88 

615 

401 

2,715 

3,278 

664 

862 

658 

641 

4 

9 

1929 

10,029 

88 

515 

404 

2,772 

3,334 

677 

883 

684 

659 

4 

0 

1930 

10,208 

88 

514 

406 

2,825 

3,386 

689 

903 

708 

676 

4 

9 

3931 

10,376 

88 

513 

408 

2,874 

3,432 

700 

922 

732 

694 

4 

9 

19321 

10,508 

89 

519 

413 

2,910 

3,475 

709 

933 

740 

704 

4 

10 

19331 

10,881 

89 

622 

420 

2,970 

3,664 

710 

932 

748 

712 

4 

10 

19341 

10,824 

89 

625 

425 

3,018 

3,629 

711 

932 

756 

725 

4 

10 

39351 

10,935 

89 

627 

429 

8,002 

3,673 

711 

931 

764 

735 

4 

10 

19361 

11,028 

92 

537 

435 

3,096 

3,690 

711 

931 

772 

750 

4 

10 

19371 

11,120 

93 

542 

440 

3,135 

3,711 

717 

939 

778 

751 

4 

10 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Section 18. — Area and Population of the British Empire; 

Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
are given in a table on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

. Section 19. — Area and Population of the World. 

Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each countiy, as in 1931, are given in a table on pp, 168-169 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 

♦The table of estimates and the description of the method upon which calculations are based 
are the work of M. C. MaoLean, M.A., i’.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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CHAPTER V.— VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610. t The system of registration by clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 
year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 
1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, a record 
of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this method was 
followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the results 
led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 

In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts for 
the enforcement of registration of births, marriages, and deaths, with the civil auth- 
orities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, in British 
Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, and in Prince 
Edward Island in 1906. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were not 
established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil 
registration in these provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest 
Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. 
Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work 
was abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 
1893, passed a resolution caUing upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to 
co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, recommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data shotdd render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 
and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 

kI"" “a'"-?’ V ital Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
"Po ulaHon” ° publications of this Branch will he found in Chapter XXIX, Section 1, tmder 

Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
SttitiEftioal Year Book of Quebec. 1921, or French edition, p. 61. For details, bv years of this 

S cS, iKiKs! ^ PP- and Voi. IV the Ce^us 
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the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements”. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases of 
important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calendar year as - 
the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within comparatively 
recent years the series of publications w'as broken, while for New Brunswick no 
provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 

Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 
provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A 
scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 

In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would co-operate 
in producing national vital statistics for the Dominion. Under this national 
system, while registration of births, marriages, and deaths, is carried out as hereto- 
fore by the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its 
essentials to a model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of 
the features of which was compulsory registration. The Bureau of Statistics 
undertakes compilation and tabulation. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec w^ere secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1926. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1935, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician, wdth the ex- 
ception of the report for 1931, which is out of print. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not as yet universally carried out. Secondly, the very considerable differences in 
the age and sex distribution of the population in different provinces make compari- 
sons of crude births rates and crude death rates, as among the provinces, unfair and 
misleading. All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the 
revised estimates of population given on p. 155, 

Yukon and Northwest Territories. — ^The vital statistics of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled since 1924. They are not, 
however, presented with those of the nine provinces in the tables of this chaj)ter 
because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details are in many cases not 
available, and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient accur- 
acy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these territories contain 
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less than l/700tli of the population of Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible 
factor in the total. Births, marriages, and deaths in Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, for the j^ears 1924-36, are summarized in the statement herewith;-— 
VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTH\^'EST TERRITORIES, 192i-3C. 



The vital .statistics of the provinces are taken up in the following order: births, 
marriages, deaths, and finally natural increase. 


Section 1. — Births. 

Throughout almost the wliole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35 -4 per 1,000 
population for the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
has fallen quite rapidly, with niiuor fluctuations since then to 14-7 in 1935. 

Similarly, in Trance the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23/9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the ISOO’s to 21 -4 in 
1920, 18-1 in 1934, and 16-2 in 1935. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate 
was 39-1 in the lS70’s, 36*8 in the ISSO’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 17-6 in 
1930, and 14-7 in 1933. Since then the rate has recovered to 18-9 in 1935. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 20-0 per 1,000 in 1930. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the rate, although declining, .stood at 24-3 per 1,000 in 1936, as 
compared with 16-9 jjcr 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from a low of 14 • 1 in British Columbia to a high of 24-2 in New Brunswick. 

Birth st;iti,sties arc given by sex in Table 1, p. 159. Table 2 gives the number of 
live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over for the years 1932 to 
1936, inclusive. Tor some years previous to 1930 there was a definite tendency 
for such births to increase, but the figures given indicate an opposite trend since 
that year. 

Sex of Live Births.— Table 1 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births rejjorted for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
1934, 1935, and 1936, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, 
and 1931-35. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when that 
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province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the 
same manner in consequence. Every province shovts an excess of male births for 
the years or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 1,000 
born in 1936 in the whole of Canada, 514 were males and 486 females. In other 
words, there were 1,058 males born to every 1,000 females. 

1.— Births (EsclMsIve of Stillbirths) by Sex, anti Ratio of Males to Females, by Prov- 
inces, 19M-36, with Averages for 1931-35, 1936-3®, and 1931-35, 

Note. — For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, seep. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 
for those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933, and those for 1931-33, p. 156 of the 1936 Year 
Book. 


Province and Year. 

II Males. 1 

Females. || 

Males 
to 1,000 
Females. 

Total.i 

Number. 

Per 

Cent of 
Total. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent of 
Total. 


1,966 

993 

50-5 

973 

49-5 

1,021 

Av, 1926-30 

1,734 

898 

51-8 

836 

48 '2 

1,074 

Av. 1931-35 

1,961 

1,012 

51-6 

949 

48-4 

1,067 

1934 

1,943 

988 

50-8 

965 

49-2 1 

1,035 

1935 

2,010 

1,013 

60*4 

997 

49-6 

1,016 

1936 

1,977 

1,044 

52-8 

933 

47'2 

1,119 

Nova Scotia Av. 1921-25 

12,119 

6,275 

51-8 

5,844 

48-2 

1,074 

Av. 1920-30 

11,010 

6,6.53 

51-3 

6,363 

48-7 

1,054 

Av. 1931-35 

11,486 

5,906 

51-4 

6,580 

48-6 

1,058 

1934 

11,407 

8,878 

51-5 

5,529 

48'8 

1,063 

1936 

11,617 

6,980 

51-5 

5,637 

48’5 

1,061 

1936 

11,808 

6,127 

51-9 

6,681 

48'1 

1,079 

Now Brunswick Av. 1921-26 

11,080 

5,708 

51-5 

5,372 

48-6 

1,063 

Av. 1926-30 

10,327 

5,292 

51-2 

5,035 

48'8 

1,051 

Av. 1931-35 

10,440 

6,344 

51-2 

6,096 

48-8 

1,049 

1934 

10,164 

5,149 

50-7 

5,015 

49-3 

1,027 

1935 

10,388 

6,257 

50-6 

5,131 

49-4 

1,025 

1936 

10,513 

5,368 

5M 

5,146 

48-9 

1,043 

Quebec^ Av. 1926-30 

82,771 

42,644 

61-5 

40,127 

48-5 

1,063 

Av. 1931-35 

78,889 

40,466 

51-3 

38,423 

48-7 

1,053 

1934 

76,432 

39,123 

61-2 

37,309 

48-8 

1,049 

1935 

75,207 

38,444 

6M 

36,823 

48-9 

1,044 

1936 

75,285 

38,578 

61-2 

36,707 

48-8 

1,061 

Ontario Av. 1921-25 

71,464 

.36,725 

61-4 

34,729 

4S'C 

1,057 

Av. 1926-30 

68,703 

36,268 

51-3 

33,435 

48-7 

1,055 

Av. 1931-35 

65,000 

33,324 

61-3 

31,676 

48'7 

1,052 

1934: 

02,234 

31,850 

51-2 

30,384 

48-8 

1,048 

1935 

63,069 

32,367 

51-3 

30,702 

48-7 

1,054 

1936 

62,451 

32, 124 

51-4 

30,327 

48-6 

1,060 

Manitoba Av. 1021-25 

16,690 

8,443 

50-9 

8,147 

49-1 

1,036 

Av. 1926-30 

14,391 

7,399 

51-4 

6,992 

48-0 

1,058 

Av. 1931-35 

13,690 

7,005 

51-2 

6,685 

48 -8 

1,048 

1934 

13,310 

6,842 

Sl-4 

6,408 

48-6 

1,058 

1935 

13,335 

0,770 

50-8 

6,565 

49-2 

1,031 

1936 

12,855 

6,670 

51-9 

6,185 

48-1 

1,078 

Saskatchewan Av. 1921-25 

21,680 

11,119 

61-5 

10.461 

48-5 

1,063 

Av. 1920-30 

21,298 

10,979 

51-5 

10,319 

48-5 

1,064 

Av. 1931-35 

20,326 

10,444 

51-4 

9,881 

4S-6 

1,057 

1934 

19,764 

10,175 

51-5 

9,589 

48-5 

1,061 

1935 

19,569 

10,063 

51-4 

9,508 

48-6 

1,059 

1936 

19,125 

9,839 

61-4 

9,286 

48-6 

1,060 

Alberta Av. 1921-25 

15,461 

7,887 

51-0 

7,574 

49-0 

1,041 

Av. 1926-30 

15,924 

8,153 

51-2 

7,771 

48-8 

1,049 

Av. 1931-35 

16,556 

8,505 

51-4 

8,051 

48-6 

1,056 

1934 

16,236 

8,246 

50-8 

7,990 

49-2 

1,032 

1935 

16,183 

8,309 

SI -3 

7,874 

48-7 

1,055 

1930 

15,786 

8,081 

51-2 

7,705 

48-8 

1,049 

British Columbia Av. 1921-25 

10,256 

5,310 

51-8 

4,946 

48-2 

1.074 

Av. 1920-3C 

10.356 

5,266 

50-8 

5,090 

49-2 

1,035 

Av. 1931-35 

10,005 

5,136 

51-3 

4,869 

48-7 

1,065 

1934 

9,813 

6,072 

61-7 

4,741 

48-3 

1,070 

1935 

10,013 

5,090 

50-8 


49-2 

1,034 

Canadas (Bsdusive of the 

10,571 

5,458 

51-6 

5,113 

48-4 

1,007 

Territories) Ay. 1926-36 

236,520 

121,552 

51-4 

114,968 

48- 6 

1,057 

Av. 1931-36 

228,352 

117,142 

51-3 

111,210 

48-7 

1,053 

1934 221,303 

113,323 

51-2 

107,980 

48’8 

1,049 

1935 221,451 

113,293 

61-2 

108,158 

48-8 

1,047 

19361 220,371 

113,289 

61-4 

107,082 

48-6 

1,058 


I Corresponding crude birth rates appear in Table 32, pp. 191-193. * Quebec was not included in 

the registration area prior to 1926, 
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3.— -Live Births in Cities and Towns of 1#,©09 Population or Orerj with 

Averages, 1920-80 and 1931-85. 



1 lacludos Eaht Windsor, Sandwich, and WalkerviUe. s Census of 1036. 
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g— Live BIrtiis In Cities and Towns of 19,009 Population and Ofer, 1932-36, with 
Averages, 1926-38 and 1931-35— concluded. 


Province and City 
or Town. 

Census 

Popu- 

lation, 

1931. 

Aver- 

ages, 

1926-30. 

Aver- 

ages, 

1031-35. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

1936. 










Calgary 

83,4071 

1,806 

1,695 

1,726 

1,624 

1,601 

1,640 

1,623 

Edmonton 

86,7741 

2,122 

2,246 

631 

2,320 

2,085 

617 

2,148 

2,278 

2,317 

Lethbridge 

13,5231 

436 

526 

458 

582 

580 

Britisli Columbia- 









New Westminster 

17,524 

525 

558 

565 

535 

544 

558 

639 

Vancouver 

246,593 

3,776 

3,357 

3,450 

3,188 

3,179 

3,248 

3,410 

Victoria 

39,082 

717 

696 

700 

674 

714 

709 

710 


1 Census of 1936. 


Nativity of Mothers. — Table 3 shows, by provinces, the percentages of legiti- 
mate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born, and foreign-born mothers, 
respectively, for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936. The influence of the limited 
immigration in recent years is reflected in the figures. In the Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where the percentages born to foreign-born 
mothers in 1933 were 25-9, 36-3, and 40-4, respectively, they were 20-4, 28-6, 
and 32-0, respectively, in 1936. Thus more and more of the children of the West 
are coming within the class of third generation Canadian. 


3.— Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
OF Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1934-36. 


Province. 

Nativity o! Mothers. 

Canadian Born. | 

1 British Born. |j 

1 Foreign Bom. 

1934. I 

1935. 

1936. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Prince Edward Island.. . . . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Colmnbia 

Canadai 

, P-°- 
94-9 
88-9 

93- 1 

94- 3 
74-4 
66-7 
58-2 
51-4 
55-4 

p.c. 

94-2 

88-4 

93- 8 

94- 7 
76-2 
69-0 
62-2 
54-8 
58-4 

p.c, 

94- 3 
89-2 
93-7 

95- 3 
77-8 
71-6 
64-8 
58-1 
63-1 

p.c. 

1- 3 

7- 6 
3-0 

2- 1 
15-3 

9-9 

8- 4 
12-0 
22-1 

p.c. 

1- 4 
8-0 

2- 5 
2-0 

14-0 

9- 2 
7-4 

10- 6 
20-5 

p.c. 

1-6 

7- 4 
2-5 
1-8 

12-9 

8- 0 
G-6 
9-9 

18-3 

p.c. 

3-7 

3- 6 

4- 0 
3-6 
10-3 
23-4 
33-4 
36-7 
22-5 

p.c. 

4-4 

3-6 

3-7 

3-3 

9-8 

21-8 

30-5 

34-6 

21-1 

p.c. 

4-1 

3-3 

3-8 

2-9 

9-3 

20-4 

28-6 

32-0 

18-6 

78-6 

801 

81-7 

8-7 

8-1 

1 7.4 1 12-6 

11.8 

10-9 


I Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates. — ^The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences which vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age-groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1936 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years were given, by provinces, for 
1921, 1922, and 1930-32. Such statistics will not again be compiled until 1941 
census data are available, and the interested reader is referred to that table for this 
information. 

46847—11 
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Multiple Births iti Canada. — ^During the eleven-year period 1926-36, out of a 
total of 2,691,395, recorded confinements, 31,316 or 1 in 82-7 were multiple confine- 
ments. Of these 31,000 were twin and 314 were triplet confinements, while one, in 
Briti.sh Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the children 
died within a few hours of birth. The remaining multiple confinement resulted in 
the birth of the Dionne quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 

Table 4 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1926 to 1936. 
In 1936 one in every 86 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion which 
is fairly representative for the other years as w^ell. There w^ere only 31 triplet 
confinements in 1936. Of the children born alive or dead one in every 43 was the 
product of a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 44 and for children stillborn one in 21. In the multiple confinements stillborn 
children farmed 5*6 p.c. of the total births as against 2-7 p.c. m single confinements. 


4.-IJve Births and Stillhlrtlis Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1936-se. 
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Ages of Parents.— Table 5 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in 1926 (the fii'st year for which the figures are available for the whole of 
Canada) and for the years 1933-35. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 

In 1935 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27 ■ 99 years of age, one- 
half under 32-62 years and three-quarters under 38-56 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-12 years of age. one-half under 28-41 years and 
three-quarters under 33-71 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-22 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-36 years. It will be noted that in 
every case, except in the ninth decile for fathers, the 1926 figure is appreciably 
greater than that for 1935. In other words, parents, generally speaking, are some- 
what younger than in 1926, although for brief intervening periods the trend has 
been reversed. 


5.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 
193«, 1033-35. 


Position in Array, by Age. 

1 Fathers. [ 

1 Mothers. 

1026. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1926. 

1933. 

1934. 1 

1936. 


Years. 

Ye.ars. 

Years. 

Years. 

Yeans. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

First ciuartiles 

28-35 

27-97 

28-04 

27-99 

24-43 

24-17 

24-22 ' 

24-12 

Second’ quartiles 

33-31 

32-77 

32-78 

32-62 

28-89 

28-46 

28-62 

28-41 

Third quartiles 

39-01 

38-7-1 

38-72 

38-50 

34-26 

33-79 

33-91 

33-71 

First deciles 

24-91 

24-69 

24-74 

24-72 

21-41 

21-25 

21-29 

21-26 

Second deciles 

27-2S 

26 -9S 

27-04 

27-01 

23-50 

23-28 

23-32 

23-24 

Third deciles 

29-36 

28-88 

28-95 

28-88 

25-34 

25-02 

25-07 

24-99 

Fourth deciles 

31-28 

30-71 

30-76 

30-67 

27-79 

26-69 

26-78 

26-68 

Fifth deciles 

33-31 

32-77 

32-78 

32-62 

28-89 

^ 28-45 

28-52 

28-41 

Sixth deciles. 

35-48 

34-83 

34-81 

34-77 

30-82 

30-36 

30-39 

30-26 

Seventh deciles 

37-81 

37-38 

37-35 

37-16 

33-41 

32-65 

32-66 

32-47 

Eighth deciles 

40-40 

40-21 

40-22 

40-07 

35-61 

35-20 

35-17 

35-08 

Ninth deciles 

44-19 

44-36 

44-33 

44-22 

38-69 

38-45 

38-51 

38-36 


Birthplaces of Parents. — -Table 6 classifies the children born in 1935 and 
1936 by country of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 
born or foreign-born parents. The term “country not specified”, under country of 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 
and 1936 the percentage of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose 
from 61-4 in 1926 to 66-4 and 67 -8 for 1935 and 1936, respectively. 

46847-111 
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— Niimlbers and Percentages of Births (Exclnsive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1935 and 1936. 


Country oi Birth of Parents. 

Numbers of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified 
Country. 

Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified 
Country. 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 Both 
Parents. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Both 

Parents. 


.193S 

160,241 

177,077 

147,077 

72-4 

80-0 

66-4 


1936 

162,127 

179,757 

1 149,410 

73-6 

81-6 

67-8 

England 

..1935 

12,109 

9,865 

3,721 

5-5 

4-5 

1-7 


1935 

11,382 

9,008 

3,176 

5-2 

4-1 

1-4 


..1935 

2,181 

1,666 

627 

1-0 

0-8 

, 0-3 


1936 

1,995 

1,466 

531 

0-9 

0-7 

0-2 

Scotland 

1935 

4,762 

' 4,620 

1,579 

2-2 

2-1 

0-7 


1936 

4,611 

1 4,074 

1,284 

2-1 

1-8 

0-8 

Wales 

,.1935 

566 

368 

70 

0-3 

0-2 

1 


1936 

456 

351 

60 

0-2 

0-2 

J 

Other British Isles 

1935 

80 

41 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1936 

59 

35 

5 

1 



Newfoundland 

,.1935 

881 

879 

353 

0-4 

0-4 

0-2 


1936 

846 

802 

319 

0-4 

0-4 

0-1 

Other British Empire 

,,1935 

433 

282 

118 

0-2 

0-1 

0-1 


1936 

391 

324 

113 

0-2 

0-1 

0-1 

Austria 

,.1935 

2,110 

1,390 

1,009 

1-0 

0-6 

0-5 


1936 

1,898 

1,182 

837 

0-9 

0-6 

0-4 

Belgium 

,.1935 

482 

360 

214 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 


1936 

439 

307 

178 

0-2 

O'l 

0-1 

Finland 

..1935 

437 

460 

311 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 


1936 

411 

428 

276 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

France 

.,1935 

333 

219 

77 

0-2 

0-1 

1 


1936 

284 

217 

63 

0-1 

0-1 

1 

Germany 

..1935 

1,130 

833 

428 

0-5 

0-4 

0-2 


1936 

1,013 

678 

328 

0-6 

0-3 

0-1 

Hungary 

. .1935 

957 

787 

663 

0-4 

0-4 

0-3 


1936 

809 

673 

553 

0-4 

0-3 

0-3 

Italy 

..1935 

1,660 

1,009 

914 

0-7 

0'5 

0-4 


1936 

1,464 

868 

780 : 

0-7 

0-4 1 

0-4 

Norway 

..1935 

704 

402 

228 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


1936 

746 

394 

205 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

Poland 

,.1936 

6,068 

4,254 

3,24,0 i 

2-8 

1-9 

1-5 


1936 

4,802 

3,987 

2,989 

2-2 

1-8 

1-4 

Russia* 

..1935 

4,163 

3,373 

2,276 

l-O 

1-6 

1-0 


1936 

3,944 

2,968 

2,069 

1-8 

1-3 

0-0 

Sweden 

. .1936 

775 

366 

183 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


1936 

749 

307 

136 

0-3 

0-1 

0-1 

Other European Countries. 

..1935 

3 828 

2.619 

1,874 

1-7 

M 

0-8 


1936 

3,548 

2,307 

1.689 

1-6 

1-0 

0 £ 

China and Japan. 

..1935 

708 

635 

481 

0-3 

! 0-2 

0-2 


1936 

700 

495 

460 

0-3 

0-2 

0-2 

Other Asiatic Countries 

..1936 

198 

124 

107 

0-1 

0-1 



1936 

183 


72 

0-1 



United States 

..1935 

8,983 

8,886 

2,264 

4-1 

4-0 

1-0 


1936 

8,647 j 

8,531 

2.138 

3-9 

3-9 

1-0 

Country not specified 

..1935 

8,682 

1,130 

192 

3-9 

0-5 

0-1 


1936 

8,868 

1,123 


4-0 

0-5 


Totals 

.,1935 

221,451 

221,451 

168,0103 

100 0 

100-0 

75-9« 


1936 

220,371 

220,371 

167,7433 

100 0 

100-0 

7e-i< 


1 Loss than one-tonth of one per cent. * Includes the Ulcraine s Thiss fimirA (riima +v,a 

number of chddren -whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The diligence between 
number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 

rhr;Samnr.^e\T^ioTrJ^^^ 

Origius of Patents, ^Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1935 and 1936, distributed by the principal origins. 
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7.— Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) In Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1935 and 1936. 



For footnotes, see end of table, p. 166. 
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1 . — Niimlijers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Sttlibirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1935 and 1936 — concluded. 


Origin of Parents. 

Numbers of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. 

Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Both 

Parents. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Both 

Parents. 


....1935 

26-1 

260 

127 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 


1936 

249 

260 

126 

0-1 

0-1 


Origin not specified 

....1935 

8,776 

1,360 

296 

4-0 

0-6 

0-1 


1936 

9,012 

1,360 

217 

4-1 

0-6 



, . . .1935 

221,451 

221,451 

154,018» 

lOO-O 

1000 

89-8‘ 


193G 

220,371 

1 

220,371 

152,351 

1090 

i 

100-0 j 

69-l< 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. ^ Including “Galician” and “Bukov'inian”. ® This 

figure give.s the number oi children whose fathers and mothers have the same origin. The difference be- 
tween tliis figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers are of different origins. * This excludes the percentage of "mixed parentage , t.e., parents 

not of the same origin. 

Illegitimacy. — The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in. recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 

Out of 221,461 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1935, 8,344, or 
3-77 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1936 show 
a total of 220,371 live births, of which 8,633, or 3-92 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,492 were males and 4,141 females — 
a ratio of 1,085 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,069 males per 1,000 
females in 1935, and a general 1936 rate for all live births of 1,058 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 8.) 


8.— Numher.s of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1936, 
Percentages to Total Live Births, and Totals of Illegitimate Births, by Sex, 1934, 
1935 and 1936, witli Averages or Totals, 1926-36. 


Age Group of Mother and Item. 

P.E.I. 

N.8. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sasic 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Canada.! 

1930. 

Under 16 years 

1 

4 

4 

9 

29 

r 

4 

2 

3 

61 

15-19 years 

31 

26f 

14^ 

48f 

905 

141 

221 

186 

iia 

2,497 

20-24 years 

22 

285 

172 

5!>:- 

1,094 

201 

28E 

227 

142 

2,986 

25-29 years 

6 

96 

45 

193 

41£ 

78 

106 

98 

Ol 

1,108 

30-34 years 

3 

4J 

22 

64 

186 


33 

47 

3C 

449 

35-30 years 

2 

23 

15 

33 

93 

24 

4t 

32 

15 

277 

40-44 years 

Nil 

5 

3 

4 

41 

15 

8 

8 

5 

89 

45 years or over 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

2 

Nil 

6 


6 

1 



Not given 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

•1,124 

19 



1,164 

AV. 1920-30 

42 

55E 

299 

2,334 

2,190 

SOI 

489 

479 

240 

7,138 

Av. 1931-35.... 

Totals— 

74 

052 

373 

2,431 

2,707 

501 

051 

013 

339 

8,332 

1*3*. 

84 

059 

307 

2,335 

2,500 

512 

078 

589 

340 

8,070 

1*35 

83 

003 

403 

2,500 

2,409 

2,012 

473 

040 

014 

320 

8,344 

1980 

08 

723 

405 

2,788 

493 

793 

607 

377: 

8,633 

Porcentagea of All Live Birth-s— 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

3-6 

p.c. 


1934 

4-3 

6-8 

3-6 

3-1 

4-0 

3-8 

3-4 

3-5 

3-2 

^■"3 -06 

1935, 1 

4-1 

5-7 

3-9 

3-3 

4^2 

3-5 

3-3 

3-8 

3-77 

1936........ 

3-4 

6-1 

3-9 

3-3 

4-5 

3-8 

3-7 

3-8 



Male Illegitimate Births— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nm 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No'** 

No. 

1934 ..1 

47 

340 

191 

1,231 

1,272 

243 

333 

296 

179 

4,132 

1936.. 

37 

341 

218 

1,298 

1,368 

237 

• 329 

314 

189 

4,311 

1930,,. 

Female lUegitimale Births— 

30 

394 

198 

1,302 

1,446 

248 

375 

304 

180 

4,492 

1934..,. 

37 

319 

176 

1,104 

1,228 

269 

346 

293 

167 

3,938 

1935..,,,,,.,...,,,,, 

46 

322 

185 

1,208 

1,274 

236 

311 

300 

151 

4,033 

1936. 

32 

329 

207 

1,167 

1,342 

246 

328 

303 

188 

4,141 


‘ { :l jt si ve of the Territories. 
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Stillbirths. — Statistics of the namber of children born dead in 1936 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Stillbirths to 
unmarried mothers were 3-7 p.e. of total illegitimate births in 1936, whereas total 
stillbirths were only 2-8 p.c. of total births in the same year. 


9.— Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 
1936, with Averages or Totals, 1926-36, and Ratios to Totals, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 






Born to All Mothers. 




Born to 
Unmar- 
ried 
Moth- 

Age Group of Mother 
and Item. 

Canada. > 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

1930. 










1 


Under 15 years 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil' 

1 

15-19 years 

318 

3 

27 

21 

«I 

118 

14 

18 

22 

12! 

81 

20-24 years 

1,366 

25 

71 

63 

im 

454 

62 

100 

93 

58 

06 

25-29 years 

1,528 

16 

56 

52 

585 

492 

81 


94 

63* 

40 

30-34 years 

1,256 

5 

45 

40 

481 

410 

69 

90 

75 

41 

17 

35-39 years 

1,070 

11 

55 

44 

444 

380 

49 

71 

45 

27 

18 

40-44 years 

046 

10 

32 

14 

250 

188 

45 

48 

37 

21 

8 

45 years or over 

80 

Nil 

4 

2 

38 

24 

3 

3 

8 

Nil 

1 

Not given 

93 

Nil 


1 

60 

18 

Nil 

2 

4 

Nil 

71 

Av. 1926-30 

7,458 

43 

365. 

283 

2,212 

2,761 

479 

551 

467 

297 

356 

Av. 1931-33 

Totals— 

6,931 

67 

401 

302 

2,337 

2,284 

383 

488 

421 

247 

381 

1934 

6,452 

67 

350 

284 

2,2.32 

2,691 

369 

465 

363 

231 

354 

1935 •. 

6,449 

67 

342 

266 

2,317 

2,140 

331 

405 

363 

218 

318 

1936 

6,350: 

70 

292 

237 

2,365 

2,034 

323 

431 

376 

! 222 

333 

Ratios to Total Births 












1934 

2'8 

3-3 

3-0 

2-7 

2-8 

3-3 

2-7 

2-3 

2-2 

2-3 

4-2 

1935 

2-8 

3-2 

2-9 

2-5 

3-0 

3-3 

2-4 

2-0 

2-2 

1 2-1 

1 4-0 

1936 

2.8j 

3-4 

2-4 

2-2 

3-0 

3-2 

2-5 

2-2 

2-3 

2-1 

3-7 


I Exclusive of the Territories. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries. — The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with 
respect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) 
are shown in Table 10.' 


10. — Crude Birth Rates off Various Countries off the World and of Provinces of 
Canada In Recent Years. 


Country. 

Year. 

Crude 

Birth 

Country. 

Year-. 

Crude 
Birth , 
Rate. 

Country— 

1935 

45-2 

Goimtry — continued. 


23-3 


1935 

43-2 


1935 

22-4 


1935 

41-9 


1935 

22-1 


1935 

41-8 


1935 

21-2 


1934 

39-8 




British India 

1935 

34-9 

Netherlands, 

1935 

20-2 

Ceylon 

1935 

34-4 

Canada 

1936 

29-0 

Chile 

1935 

341 

Irish Prfift Rtn.tf=i 

1935 

19-6 

Jam ai Oft 

1935 

33-5 

Northern Ireland 

1935 

19-2 

Japan. 

1935 

31-6 

OftrTnaTiy 

1935 

18 -9 

Roumania 

1935 

30-7 

Finland 

1935 

18 '5 

Greece 

1936 

28-3 

Czftchosl nvftki a 

1935 

17'9 

Panama * 

1934 

27-1 

Scotland 

1935 ' 

17-8 

Bulgaria 

1935 

26-3 

Denmark;. 

1935 : 

17-7 

Poland 

1935 

26-1 


1935 ; 

17'0 

Spain 

1935 

25-2 

United Staten (reg. areal 

1936 ! 

16-9 

Union of South Africa (whites) . . 

1935 

24-2 

Australia 

1935 ^ 

16-6 

Lithuania ..... 

1935 

. 23-4 

New Z^land. 

1935 i 
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1®.— Ci’iMie Birtli Kates of Various Countries of the World and of Frovinces of 
Canada in Recent Years— concluded. 


Country. 

Year- 

Crude 

Birth 

Rate. 

Province. 

Year. 

Crude 

Birth 

Rate. 

Country— concluded. 

1935 

16-0 

Pmincc of Canada— 

1036 

24-3 

Estonia 

1935 

15-9 

New Brunswick 

1936 

24-2 

Bnlpiiirn . 

1936 

15-6 

Nova Scotia 

1936 

22-0 

.Brinafi Tsloa 

1936 

15-4 

Prince Edward Island 

1036 

21-5 

Fraufin 

1936 

16-2 

Sfi.slratnhftWJiTi 

1936 

20-5 

England and Wales 

1935 

14-7 

Alberta 

1936 

20-4 

Norway. 

1935 

14-3 

Manitoba--.. 

1936 

18-1 

Sweden 

1935 

13-8 

Ontario 

1936 

16-9 

Austria 

1935 

13-2 

BrihisB nnliimhin 

1936 

14-1 






Section 2. — ^Marriages and Divorces. 

Subsection 1. — Marriages. 

The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish in “hard times”, 
when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
the event. Thus an examination of the figures for individual years over the past 
decade clearly shows that marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession 
was steady and marked until 1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of 
little more than 2 p.c. over 1932, for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. 
was recorded, and the improvement continued in 1935 and 1936. This general 
trend for Canada as a whole was followed in the figures for each province, although 
in the cases of Prince Edward Island and Alberta the large increases in 1934 were 
not held in the following year. 

Summary statistics of marriages and marriage rates, 1934-36, with averages tor 
1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35, are given in Table 13, p. 170 and in Table 32, p. 191, 

Age at Marriage. — The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1935 was 29-0 years and that of all brides 25-0 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-0 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1 -5 years in the group 
20-24, and steadily increased for each quinqxiennial age group until it was 11-3 
years for the bridegrooms 60 years or over in 1935. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 
understood to signify the average ages at jfirsi marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1936, 930 were bachelors, 60 widowers, 11 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides, 954 were spinsters, 37 widows, 9 divorced women. The first year 
marrying had previously been divorced was 
tE comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 

15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
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Thus 1,526 divorces were granted in 1936, while 851 divorced males and 727 divorced 
females married again. This, of course, does not mean that these were the same 
persons. Table 12 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by provinces. 


11 — Biffercnccs in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1935. 


Age Group 
of Bridegrooms. 

Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Average 
Age of 
Brides. 

Excess of 
Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Age Group 
of Brides. 

Average 
Age of 
Brides. 

Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Excess of 
Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

All bridegrooms 

29-0 

25-0 

4-0 

All brides 

25-0 

29*0 

4-0 

Under 20 years 

19-1 

19-5 

-0-4 

Under 20 years 

18*5 

24*6 

6*1 

20-24 years 

22-9 

21-4 

1*6 

20-24 vears 

22*4 


4*2 

25-29 years 

27-3 

23-7 

3*6 

25-29 years 

27*1 

29*9 

2*8 

30-34 years. 

32-1 

26-1 

60 

30-34 years 

32*1 

34*5 

2*4 

3.5-39 vesxR 

37-2 

28-8 

8*4 


37*2 

40*5 

3-3 

40-44 years 

42-2 

32-3 

9*9 

40-44 years 

42-3 

46*7 

4*4 

45-49 years 

47-4 

30-9 

10*6 

45-49 vears 

47*3 

51*8 

4-S 

50 years or over. . . . 

59-7 

48-4 

11*3 

50 years or over.. . , 

58*7 

6M 

2*4 


13.— Average Ages of Parties Contractlug Marriage, by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 




1934. 



1936. 


Province. 

Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Average 
Age of 
Brides. 

Excess of 
Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Average 
Ago of 
Brides. 

Excess of 
Average 
Age of 
Bride- 
grooms. 

Prince Edward Island 

29*7 

24*8 

4-9 

29*4 

25*0 

4*4 

Nova Scotia 

28-6 

24*4 

4*2 

28*6 

24*3 

4*3 

New Brunswick 

28*7 

24*2 

4*5 

28-4 

24*2 

4-2 

Quebec 

29-2 

25*5 

3*7 

29*2 

25*6 

3-6 

Ontario 

28*9 

25*0 

3*9 

28*8 1 

25*0 

3-8 

Manitoba 

29-3 

24*6 

4*7 

29*5 

24*8 i 

4*7 

Saskatchewan 

28*7 

23*4 

5*3 

28*7 

23*7 

5-0 

Alberta 

29*3 

23*9 

5*4 

29*2 

24*1 

5*1 

British Columbia 

30-3 

25*6 

4*7 

30*2 

25*7 

4*5 

Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories) 

291 

24*9 

4*2 

29*6 

250 

4*0 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms. — ^The majority of marriages con- 
tracted in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside 
Canada. This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentages 
in all the western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See 
Table 13.) Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority 
in each province, and in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec they show a marked 
predominance. Taking Canada as a whole, nearly 79 p.c. of all grooms and over 86 
p.c. of all brides in 1936 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages 
shown for the period covered by the statistics. 
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Marriage Rates in Variows Countries.— For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in vaidous countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 14. 

14.— Crude Marriage Rates of V.ariows Countries of tlic World and of Provinces of 
Canada In Recent Years. 


Country. 

Year. 

Crude 

Marriage 

Rate 

LOOO 

Popula- 

Country or Province. 

Year. 

Crude 

Marriage 

Rate 

per 

1,000 

Popula- 

tion. 

Country- 

Union of South Africa (whites) 

193S 

10-4 

Country— concluded . 

Northern Ireland 

1935 

6'9 

Germany 

Denmark 

1935 

9-7 

Franco 

1935 

6-8 

1935 

9-3 

Austria 

1935 

6-8 

Eoumam.'i 

1935 

8-7 


1935 

6-7 

England and Wales 

1935 

8-0 

Italy 

1935 

6'7 

Hungary 

1935 

8-5 

Newfoundland 

1935 

6-4 

Latvia 

1935 

8-4 


1936 

6'2 

Australia 

1935 

8-4 

Spain 

Uruguay 

1934 

6’0 

Poland 

1935 

8-3 

1935 

6-6 

British Isles. 

1935 

8-2 

Irish Free Slate 

1935 

4'8 

Estonia 

1935 

8-2 

Ceylon 

1935 

4-5 

Sweden 

1935 

S-2 

Jamaica 

1935 

4-1 

New Zealand 

1935 

8-2 

Salvador 

1934 

3-6 

Japan 

1935 

8-0 

Panama 

1934 

3-3 

Bulgaria 

United States 

Scotland 

Chechoslovakia 

1935 

19321 

1935 

1935 

7-9 

7-9 

7-7 

7-6 

ProrSnee of Canada— 

Manitoba 

1936 

8-1 

Belgium 

1935 

7-6 

New Brunswick 

1936 

7-8 

Finland 

1936 

7-0 

Alberta 

1936 

7-8 

Lithuania 

1935 

7-4 

Nova Scotia 

1936 

7-7 

Switzerland 

1935 

7-3 

Ontario 

1936 

7-5 

Canada 

1936 

7-3 

British Columbia 

1936 

7-3 

Chile 

1935 

7-3 

Quebec 

1936 

7-0 

Netherlands 

1936 

7-2 

Saskatchewan 

1936 

6-6 

Norway 

1936 

7-1 

Prince nirtwarn Isiana 

1936 

6-6 






i In the United States 1932 is the latest year for which the rate has been computed. 


Subsection 2. — ^Divorces. 

For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first 3'ear in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, wdth 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers gresv more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

One effect of the War was to increase divorce. The causes may be found 
in the generallj’’ unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wves. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces, have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 

The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 -to 873 in 1930. The numbers 
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are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 
the decree absolute. Since 1931 there has been an increase of 170 p.c. in the total 
number of divorces granted. All provinces except Nova Scotia show increases over 
that year. The statistics of divorces granted in the years 1918 to 1937, inclusive, will 
be found in Table 15. The figures in this table have been revised since the publica- 
tion of the 1937 Year Book, as in some cases those of Dominion divorces for the 
earlier years included annulments, which are not included in the provincial figures. 
A redistribution as between provinces has also been made, the present figures 
being according to the domicile of the husband, whereas those previously published 
were arranged according to the residence of the petitioner.* 


15.— Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1918-S7. 

Nora. — In oonsecnience of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. The statistics 
shown hero have been revised since the publication of tbe 1937 Year Book. For divorces in each year prior 
to 1918, see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825. 


Year. 

Granted by the | 
Dominion Parliament. 

Granted by tbe Courts. 

Total for 
Canada. 

P.E. 

Island. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

1918 

Nil 

2 

10 

24 

10 

Nil 

D 

21 

65 

114 

1919 

Nil 

4 

46 

36 

13 

882 


362 

147 

873 

1920 

Nil 

9 

89 

46 

15 

42 

2 L 

65 

136 

427 

1921 

Nil 

10 

98 

41 

13 

122 

60 

84 

128 

544 

1922 

Nil 

6 

91 

35 

12 

97 

37 

129 

138 

645 

1923 

Nil 

10 

102 

22 

19 

81 

41 

87 

1392; 

501 

1924 

Nil 

13 

113 

42 

15 

773 

28 

118 

1362 

542 

1926 

Nil 

13 : 

119 

30 

15 

79 

42 

101 

150 

549 

1929 

Nil 


111 

19 

12 l 

85 

482 

164 

167 

606 

1927 

Nil 

iU 

181 

29 

17 

101 

60 

148 

197 

746 

1928 

Nil 

24 

213 

28 

13 

79 

55 

168 

203 

783 

1929 

Nil 

30 

207 

30 

21 

89 

69 

147 

222 

815 

1930 

Nil 

41 

204 

19 

27 

114 

62 

151 

255 

873 

1931 

1 

Nil 

[ 38 

90 < 

36 

20 

94 

61 

154 

208 

692 

1932 

27 1 

338< 

35 j 

26 

114 

61 

149 

245 

995 

1933 

Nil 

! 24 1 

303 « 

27 

12 

116 

48 

135 

258 

923 

1934 

Nil 

I 38 

356‘ 

33 

17 

126 

62 

168 

306 

1,106 

1935 

2 


460* 

52 

36 

145 

60 

209 

384 

1,376 

1936, i 

Nil 

[ 40 j 

507« 

41 

38 

179 

79 

209 

433 

1,626 

1937 

2 

43 

m* 

36 

54 

200 

109 

241 

589 

1,870 


1 Granted by Parliament. 
< Granted by the courts. 


* One granted by Parliament. 


* Two granted by Parliament. 


Section S.—Deatlis. 

Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death ra te, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 

BhowlM pominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce 
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science, how far to better sanitation, and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this deehne in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750, There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-7 in 1935. 

Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 
1,000 in the 60’s, 21 -4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the past century, declined 
to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 11-7 
in 1935. In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the 
’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-2 in 1935. 

There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15 ’3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 
and 11 -9 in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to 
negligibility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is a 
decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided impro mment is shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec 
for the years 1933-36. This has been in evidence ever since 1926, but latterly 
Quebec has shown a lower rate than any of the provinces farther east. 

Subsection 1. — General Mortality. 

Summary statistics of total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are 
given in Table 32, p. 191, for Canada, by provinces. The absolute number of 
deaths as well as the crude death rate was higher for 1935 and 1936. In fact total 
deaths were greater than they have been since 1930, but the death rate was in- 
creased very little over the 1933 level although the advantage gained in 1934 was 
lost. A rising trend in the western provinces, where rates in the early ’30’s were 
unusually low, largely accounted for the increase. 

Age Distribution of Decedents. — ^The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1935 and 1936 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups thereafter in Table 16, together with the percentage 
of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. 

The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1934, and 1935 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 17. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and tlie 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. The method of construc- 
tion and interpretation of this table is given on p. 163 in connection with a similar 
one showing quartile and decile ages of married fathers and mothers. 
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K.—Nwmerlcal and Percentage Mstrilustlon of Bcatlis in Canada l)y Sex and Age 
Groups, 1935-3S. 


Ago Group. 

! Males. I 

1 Females. | 

1 Males. ] 

Females. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

[ 1936. 

Under 1 year 

1 year — 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

9,009 

1,172 

533 

408 

296 

8,281 

1,058 

527 

352 

208 

6,661 

1,038 

480 

319 

257 

6,293 

929 

411 

289 

267 

15 -9 
2-0 
0-9 
0-7 
0-5 

14-4 

0'9 

, 0-6 

1 0-5 

13-8 

2-1 

1-0 

0-7 

0-5 

13-8 

1-9 

0-S 

0-6 

1 0-5 

Totals, Under 5 years 

11,478 

10,486 

8,755 

8,189 

20-1 

lS-2 

lS-1 

16-6 

K 9 

1,011 

1,021 

SSI 

930 

1-8 

1-8 

1-7 

1-9 


876 

790 

724 

675 

1-5 

1-4 

1-5 

1-4 


1,127 

1,108 

949 

1,019 

2-0 

1'9 

2-0 

2-1 


1,289 

1,347 

1,335 

1,427 

2-3 

2-3 

2-8 

2-9 

25-29 years 

1,206 

1,304 

1,368 

1,362 

2-3 

2-3 

2-8 

2-7 

30-34 \eirs 

1,283 

1,257 

1,269 

1.364 

2-2 

2-2 

2-6 

2-8 

k5-39 yoava 

1,430 

1,425 

1,506 

1,496 

2-5 

2-5 

3-1 

3-0 

40-44 years 

1,775 

1,748 

1,550 

1,582 

3-1 

3-0 

S-2 

3-2 

45-49 years 

2,327 

2.350 

1,813 

1,806 

4.1 

4>1 

3-7 

3-7 

50-54 years 

3,041 

3,104 

2,152 

2,304 

5-3 

6-4 

4-5 

4-7 

55-59 years 

3,. 536 

3,701 

2,563 

2,037 

6'2 

6'5 

5-3 

5-3 

00-04 years 

4,182 

4,377 

2,986 

3,139 

7-3 

7-6 

6-2 

6-4 

05-69 years 

4,747 

4,997 

3,78.8 

3,898 

8-3 

8-7 

7-8 

7-9 

70-74 yo.ii'. 

5,539 

5,097 

4,5.59 

4,758 

9-7 

9-9 

9-4 

9-0 

7.5-79 years 

5,308 

5,648 

4,772 

5,034 

9-4 

9-8 

9-9 

10-2 

80-S9 years 

0,027 

0,307 

6,186 

6,445 

10-5 

ll-O 

12-8 

18-1 

90 years or o\ er 

875 

892 

1,247 

1,261 

l-G 

1-5 

2-6 

2-6 

Totals, Btated Ages 

57,177 

.57,685 

48,353 

49,316 

190 • 6 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

Ages not stated 

29 

43 

6 

G 

~ 

" 

~ 

“ 

Totals, AH Agc.s 1 

.57,206 

57,728 

48,361 1 

49,322 

- 

- 

- 

- 


17.-“QjiartI!e and J>eci!e Ages of Beeedeiits, by Sex, 1936, 1934, and 1935. 


Position in Array, by Ago. 

Both Se.xes. 

[ Males. 

Females. 

1926. 

1934, 

1935. 

1 1926. 

1934. 

1935. 

1926. 

1934. 

1935. 

First quartile.s 


1-,83 

20-06 

21-19 

1 1-34 

17-93 

19-27 

2-85 

21-90 

23-11 

Second quartiles... 


45- 5(1 

57-52 

.58-0! 

1 45-16 

.57-09 

57-63 

46-89 

68 -OS 

58-87 

Third quartiles. . . 


70-70 

73-79 

V4-14 

1 70-05 

73-02 

73-27 

71-51 

74-70 

75-11 

First deciles 


0-S8 

2-64 

2-9.1 

1 0-00 

2-16 

2-39 

1-43 

3-37 

3-87 

Second deciles 


0-71 

6-01 

7-m 

li 0-55 

3-46 

4 -85 

0-98 

8-36 

10-61 

Third deciles 


6-95 

80-21 

31-2( 

4-30 

29-43 

30-40 

12-15 

30-85 

32-14 

Fourth deciles 


28-77 

47-39 

48-Of 

1 26-47 

47-57 

48-00 

30-61 

47-10 

48-10 

Fifth deciles 


45-50 

67-52 

58-0' 

1 45-10 

57-09 

57-53 

46-891 

58-091 

58-87 

Sixth decile.? 


58-40 

65-03 

65 -s: 

! 57-73 

64-28 

64-60 

59-13, 

65-98, 

06-71 

Seventh deciles... . 


67-15 

71-05 

71-5; 

i 66-44 

70-24 

70-58 

68-00 

72-15! 

72-64 

Eighth deciles 


74-05 

76-2,5 

76-S( 

5 73-28 

75-40 

75-71 

74-00 

77-211 

77-50 

Ninth deciles 


80-82 

82-07 

82-2; 

(| 79-89 

8M0: 

81-26 

81 -851 

83-02, 

83-25 


Standardized Death Rates.— While the crude death rate gives the actual 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
make the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such 
communities. Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly 
favoiirable to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in 
peace time, the crude rate Will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 

When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups the effects of differences; in age constitution between these communities 
are eliminated, but by a process which does not bring together and express com- 
pletely as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 
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desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find wliat the death 
rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
"standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the “standard million”, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows; — 


All ages 

Under 5 years. 

5- 9 years 

10-14 years 

15-19 years 

20-24 years 

25-34 years 
35-44 years 

45-54 years 

56-64 j'ears 

65-74 years 

75 yeai-s or ove 


Age Group. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 


1,000, 

,000 

483,543 

516, 

,457 

114, 

,262 

57,039 

67, 

,223 

107, 

,209 

53,462 

53, 

,747 

102, 

,735 

51,370 

51, 

,365 

99, 

,790 

49,420 

50, 

,376 

95, 

,946 

45,273 

50, 

,673 

161, 

,579 

76,425 

85, 

,154 

122, 

,849 

59,394 

63; 

,455 

89, 

,222 

42,924 

46 

,298 

59, 

,741 

27,913 

31 

,828 

33, 

,080 

14,691 

18 

,389 

13, 

,581 

5,632 

7 

,949 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: “As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favom-able to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great 
improvement in mortality during the ,19th century; the relative fewness of infants, to 
the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end of the century. 

The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-36 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-36 in Table 18 . Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931, and 1932 have been calculated 
directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census of 1931. 
For the intervening years, 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but not of 
population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. The 
proportions which the standardized rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three decimal 
places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 1931, and the 
change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the regi.stration area in the 
year 1921, a standardized rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but as the 
proportion of the standardized rate to the crude depends primarily on the sex and 
age distribution of the population, and as this distribution was known for 1921 and 
1931, and the actual proportion of standardized rate to crude rate for 1931, it was 
possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method was fol- 
lowed for the total of the nine provinces. The rates for 1933-36 have been com- 
puted on the assumption that the arithmetical progression, to which reference has 
been made, continued over those years in all provinces with the exception of the 
Prairie Provinces, for which the data of the 1936 Census were used. 

In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures ai'e given the proportion of 
the standardized rate to the crude w^as higher in 1921 than in 1931 ; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario the process of “standardizing” the death rate results 
in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which has the 
largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the standardized rates are higher than the crude. 
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18.-~-CrinIe and Stanclardisied Death Rates in Canada, l>y Frovlnces, M39-3S, with 
Averages, 1931-35, 1936~39, and 1931-35. 




Averages. 



1930, 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


1921-25. 

1926-30. 

1931-35. 






P.B. Island- 

12-5 

ll-O 

11-3 

12-S 

10-9 

10-4 

11-S 

11-6 

11-6 

11-0 

IM 


9-3 

S-1 

7-9 

9-2 

7-9 

7-4 

8-2 

8-1 

8-1 


7-6 

Nova Scotia— 

12-6 

12-4 

11-7 

12-9 

12-0 

11-6 

11-9 

11-6 

11-5 

11-7 

11-0 

Stond.'irdizeil 

10-1 

100 

9-1 

10-4 

9-7 

9-3 

9-2 

9-0 

8-9 

9-0 


Now B runs wide— 

13-1 

12-5 

11'2 

12-9 

12-3 

11-4 

11-0 

11-7 

11-0 

IM 

Il-O 

Staiidiirdizod 

11-5 

10-9 

9-6 

11-2 

10-7 

9-8 

9-4 

9-9 

9-3 

9-4 

9-3 

Quebec— 


13-5 

11-1 

13-4 

12-7 

12-0 

11-4 

10'-7 

10-6 

10-7 

10-3 


1 

13-1 

108 

13-1 

12-4 

11-V 

IM 

10-4 

10-3 

10-4 

10-1 

Ontario — 

11-3 

11-2 

10-1 

11-4 

11-0 

10-4 

10-5 

9-9 

9-7 

9-9 

10-2 

Standardized, . 

10-3 

9-S 

8-5 

9-9 

9-5 

8-9 

8-8 

8-5 

8-3 

8-1 

8-3 









7-7 

7-3 


8-7 

Crude 

8-6 

8*3 

7-6 

8-6 

8-3 

7-6 

7-5 

8-1 

Standardized..., 

9-4 

8-8 

7-6 

9-0 

8-6 

7-9 

7-S 

7-6 

7-0 

7-8 

8-4 

Sadcatchowan — 












Crude 

7-5 

7-3 

6-5 

7-6 

7-0 

6-6 

6-6 

6-5 

6-4 

6-6 

6-8 

Standardized, . , . 

8-5 

8-2 

7-1 

8-6 

7-8 

7-5 

7-4 

7-0 

6-7 

6-9 

7-1 

Alberta — 











8-0 

Crude 

8-3 

8-4 

7-3 

9-1 

7-8 

7-2 

7-5 

7-1 

7-1 

7-5 

Standardised. . . , 

9-5 

9-4 

.7-8 

10-2 

8-5 

8-0 

8-4 

7-6 

7-3 

7-7 

8-2 

British 

Columbia- 












Crude 

8-7 

9-3 

8-9 

9-7 

9-6 

8-8 

8-7 

8-7 

8-8 

9-3 

9-6 

Standardized.... 

9-0 

8-9 

8-0 

9-1 

8-7 

8-1 

8-0 

7-8 

7-8 

8-1 

8-2 

Canada (ExcIh- 
.sivc of the 
Territories)— 

1 











Crude 

i 

111 

9-7 

11-3 

19-7 

101 

99 

9-6 

9-4 

9-7 

9-7 

Standardized.,. 


105 

91 

10-7 

101 

9-5 

9-3 

8-9 

8-7 

9-0 

9-0 

Canada (Former 
Refi. Area)— 
Crude 












10-3 

102 

9-2 

10-6 

10-0 

9-4 

9-4 

9-1 

8-9 

9-3 

9-5 

Standardized... 

9-9 

9-5 

1 8-3 

9-8 

9-2 

8-0 

8-5 

8-2 

80 

8-2 1 

8-4 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Causes of Death. — ^Nearly 87 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the years 
1932 to 1936 were due to the 32 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. In 
these tables the grouj^ings are in accordance with, the revision of the International 
List in 1929, which tvas first apphed to Canadian mortality statistics for the year 
1931. In the chart which accompanies the tables, the main object has been to 
attain the greatest degree of comparability possible over the whole period 1926-36. 
For this purpose it has been necessary to depart somewhat from the grouping of 
Tables 19 and 20. 

In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death it must be 
remembered that the Canadian population is an ageing one— that is, the average 
age is being advanced year by year due to the long-term influences of a falling birth 
rate, falling specific death rates, and very limited immigration. Since 1913 immi- 
gration has been very much curtailed and its effect on age distribution of population 
is illustrated by the movement of what may be termed the “immigration hump” 
(that increment of popidation due to extensive immigration before 1913). This is 
gradually passing up the age scale. Further, due to the improvements in sanitation 
and health conditions generally, the average age at which death takes place has been 
pushed gradually higher. All these factors tend to thrust those causes which are 
commonly associated with advancing yeara to the fore. 
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Some of the effects of the ageing of the population can be observed by the 
comparison of crude and standardized mortality rates for individual causes of' 
death in 1921 and 1931, since standardized rates are calculated in order to eliminate 
the effects of changes in sex and age composition of the population. Cancer pro- 
vides a pronounced example of the ageing effect. The crude rate for cancer was 
75 -3 in 1921 and in 1931 it -was 95-8. The increase was thus 27 p.c. The standard- 
ized rate, however, was 72-7 in 1021 and 81*4 in 1931, an increase of only 12 p.e. 
It may be stated, therefore, that roughly more than half of the increase in the crude 
cancer death rate between 1921 and 1931 was accounted for by the ageing of the 
population. Nevertheless, cancer shows a persistent increase over the years in spite 
of all efforts to control its spread. Diseases of the heart and arteries are two other 
important causes which affect people of advancing years and which have shown sub- 
stantial increases. In the case of diseases of the heart, the crude rate showed an 
increase of 25-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1931, but, again, the standardized rate in- 
creased by only 9 p.c. The crude i-ate for diseases of the arteries advanced by no 
less than 71 p.c. and the standardized by 60 p.c. over the decade. For nephritis, a 
disease which falls in the same general class, the increase in the crude rate was 28, "6 
p.c. and in the standardized, 12 • 5 p.c. Pneumonia is particularly fatal among those 
of advanced years and among infants; the same influences as have been mentioned 
have, no doubt, affected the figures for this disease. 


19.— Deaths In Canada, by Principal Causes, 1932-36. 


Int. List No.' 

Cause of Death. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1936, 

1. 2 

Typhoid fever 

339 

291 

293 

273 

256 

7 

Measles 

330 

170 

188 

490 

376 

S 

Scarlet fever 

197 

157 

220 

242 

244 

9 

Whooping-cough 

555 

552 

875 

892 

694 

10 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

398 

239 

232 

264 

268 

11 

4,236 

4,019 

2,004 

3,302 

3,113 

18 

PoliomyelitiB ind polioencoph ilitis (acute) 

164 

73 

84 

64 

97 

17 

Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis 

76 

58 

47 

54 

52 

18 

139 

109 

84 

112 

103 

23 

Tuberculosis, respiratory system 

5,870 

5,664 

5,290 

6,460 

5,528 

24-32 

Tuberculosis, other organs 

1,296 

1,275 

1,141 

1,131 

1,235 

45-53 

Cancer 

10,024 


10,581 

11,156 

11,694 

59 

Diabetes mellitus 

1,343 

1,287 

1,321 

1,459 

1,442 

71 

Amcmia 

728 

736 

612 

650 

646 

82 a, b, c 

Cerel^ral hffirnorrhage, embolism or throm- 
bosis 

2,543 

2,639 

2,677 

2,105 

1,890 

S2d 

Paralysis without specified cause. 

664 

559 

547 

415 

358 

80 

Convulsions (under 5 years of age) 

304 

263 

261 

234 

200 

90-95 

Diseases of the heart 

15,328 

15,485 

16,352 

16,069 

16,424 

90, 97, 99, 102 

Diseases of the arteries 

0,798 

6,950 

7,379 

8,302 

9,112 

108 

Bronchitis 

437 

367 

380 

303 

342 

107-109 

Pneumonia 

7,045 

6,487 

6,530 

3,730 

7,411 

7,313 

119, 120 

Diarrhoea and enteritis 

3,735 

3,395 

1,455 

2,767 

2,378 

121 

Appendicitis 

Hernia, intestinal obstruction 

1,454 

1,578 

1,074 

1,491 

1,428 

122 

947 

1,029 

5,516 

1,121 

6,176 

1,050 

130-132 

Nephritis 

5,635 

5,643 

944 

6.402 

137 

Diseases of the prostate 

S79 

826 

lioGS 

1,157 

140-150 

Puerperal causes 

1,181 

1,111 

1,167 

< 1,233 

157 

Congenital malformations. 

1,349 

1,374 

1,361 

1,423 

1,439 

158-161 

Diseases of early infancy 

7,932 

7,337 

6,936 

6,880 

6,605 

182 

Senility (old age) 

2,192 

2,037 


1,932 

1.691 

183-171 

Suicides 

1,024 

922 

027 

905 

928 

173-198 

Violent deaths (suicides excepted) 


5,294 

5,542 

5,993 

8,535 


Other specified causes. 

12,617 

12,546 

12,857 

13,391 

14,218 


Totals, Specified Causes 

103,370 

100,975 

100,645 

104,805 

100,339 

199, 200 

Ill-defined diseases 

1,007 

993 

937 

762 

711 


'Totals 

104,377 

101,968 

101,582 

105,.567 

107,0.59 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the Intemational List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the Intern.'itional Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This elassi- 
fic.ation, in its detailed, intermediate, or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 
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3®.— Beath Kates per 109,000 Fopulation iu Canada, fey Principal Caascs, lOgMS, 


Int. List 
No.i 

Cause of Death. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. 

1. 2 

Typhoid fever 

3-2 

2-7 

2-7 

2-5 

2-3 

7 

Measles 

3-1 

1-6 

1-7 

4-5 

3-4 

8 

Scarlet fever 

1-9 

1-5 

2-1 

2-2 

2-2 

9 

Whooping-cough 

5-3 

5-2 

8-1 

8-2 

5-4 

10 

Diphtheria 

3-8 

2-2 

2-1 

2-4 

2-3 

11 


40-4 

37-7 

lS-5 

31-1 

28-3 

16 

Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute) 

1-6 

0-7 

0-8 

0-6 

0-9 

17 

Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis 

0-7 

0-5 

0-4 

0-5 

0-5 

18 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis 

1-3 

1-0 

0-8 

1-0 

0-9 

23 

Tuberculosis, respiratory system 

55-9 

53-1 

48-9 

50-1 

50-2 

34-32 

Tuberculosis, other organs 

12-4 

12-0 

10-6 

10-4 

11-2 

45-53 

Cancer 

95-6 

99-9 

97-9 

102-2 

106-2 

59 

Diabetes mellitus 

12-8 

12-1 

12-2 

13-4 

13-1 

71 

Anaemia 

6-9 

1 6-9 

5-7 

6-0 

6-9 

82 a, b, 0 

Cerebral hamorrhage, embolism or throm- 
bosis 

24-2 

24-7 

23-8 

19-3 

17-2 

82d 

Paralysis without specilied cause 

Convulsions (under 5 years of ago) 

6-2 

5-2 

5-1 

3-8 

3-3 


2-9 

2-6 

2-4 

2-1 

1-8 

90-95 

Diseases of the heart 

146-1 

145-3 

151-3 

147-1 

149-1 

90, 97 
99 102 

IDiseases of the arteries. 

64-8 

66-3 

68-3 

76-0 

82-7 

106 

Bronchitis 

, 4-2 

3-4 

3-6 

3-3 

3-1 

107-109 

Pneumonia 

67-1 

00-8 

60-4 

67-9 

66-4 

119, 120 

Diarrhoea and enteritis 

35-6 

31-8 

34-5 

25-3 

21-6 

121 

Appendicitis 

Hernia, intestinal obstruction 

13-9 

13-6 

14-6 

13-7 

13-0 

122 

9-0 

9-0 

0-9 

10-3 

9-5 

130-132 

Nephritis 

53-7 

51-7 

62-2 

66-6 

58-1 

137 

Diseases of the prostate 

8-4 

8-7 

8-7 

10-0 

10-6 

140-150 

Puerperal causes 

11-3 

10-4 

10-8 

10-0 

11-2 

157 

Congenital malformations 

12-9 

12-9 

12-() 

13-0 

13-1 

158-161 

Diseases of early infancy 

75-6 

68-8 

64-2 

63-0 

00-0 

162 

Senility (old ago) 

20-9 

19-1 

17-4 

17-7 

15-4 

163-171 

Suicides 

9-8 

8-6 

8-6 

8-3 

8-4 

173-198 

Viftlftnt. dAflt.hs ftynppf.prl ) 

53-6 

49-0 

61-3 

54-9 

69-3 

Other specified causes 

120-3 

117-6 

118-9 

122-6 

129-1 


Totals, Specified Causes 

985-2 

946-6 

931-0 

959-7 

966 -S 

199, 200 

Ill-defined diseases 

9-6 

9-3 

8-7 

7-0 

6-5 


Totals, Death K.ate.s per 109,000 Popu- 
lation 

994-8 

955-9 

939-7 

966-6 

971-9 


For footaote, ssee end of Table 19. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities. — ^Table 21 gives the numbers of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over for the years 1932-36, together 
with averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. Deaths in Canada as a whole declined steadily 
for the period 1931-34, but for 1935 and 1936 there were substantial increases. 
The figure for the latter year was 107,050, or almost 1,000 more than for 1931. The 
total deaths of the 67 cities listed in Table 21 show a slightly increased proportion 
to population for the five-year period 1931-35 as compared with 1926-30. For 
1932, which marked the depth of the economic depression, the deaths in these 
cities increased, thus going against the general trend for Canada; for other years, 
however, the general trend was followed. 


21.— Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,098 Population and Over, 1933-36, with Averages, 
l»36-3ftand 1931-35. 


Province and City 

Census 
Popu- . 

[ Averages. | 



1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

or Town. 

lation, 

1931. 

1926-30. 

1931-35. 



P. E. Island—- 









Charlottetown 

12,361 

264 

262 

285 

252 

268 

248 

277 

Nova Scotia- 









Glace Bay 

20,708 

294 

258 

287 

235 

255 

269 

273 

- Halifax... 

59,275 

884 

898 

931 

883 

927 

874 

871 

Sydney 

23,^9 

241 : 

213 

204 

213 

1 228 

233 

177 



ISO 
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31.— -Deaths In Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1932-36, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35-— concluded. ■ 



Census 

Popu- 

1 Averages. j 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1 

1936. 

or Town. 

1931.*’ 

1926-30. 

1931-35. 






260 

240 

247 

227 


20,080 

252 

245 

259 

Saint Jotni 

47,514 

712 

667 

707 

726 

626 

586 

648 

Quebec— 

11,877 

228 

224 

200 

247 

248 

240 

261 


10,587 

115 

115 

124 

76 

110 

121 

131 

Hull 

20,433 

354 

360 

362 

343 

335 

363 

305 


10,765 

173 

172 

156 

175 

170 

166 

163 


18,030 

214 

186 

177 

179 

182 

193 

182 


11,724 

223 

219 

228 

204 

201 

209 

187 


818,577 

11,260 


10,410 

9,239 

9,261 

9,577 

9,389 


28,641 

105 

161 

152 

166 

179 

178 

167 


130,594 

2,269 

1,991 

2,041 

2,043 

1,874 

1,862 

1,907 


13,448 

288 

293 

327 

294 

255 

292 

308 


11,256 

120 

125 

137 

111 

112 

139 

161 

Shawinigan Falls 

15,345 

199 

157 

148 

159 

141 

158 

156 


28,933 

450 

443 

438 

416 

429 

483 

445 


10,320 

167 

141 

130 

129 

127 

161 

129 


10,701 

157 

139 

133 

146 

132 

157 

149 

Three Hi vers 

35,450 

556 

010 

528 

598 

676 

616 

655 


11,411 

180 

154 

174 

147 

152 

145 

173 


60,745 


460 

459 

409 

463 

518 

453 

Westmounfc 

24,236 

143 

249 

278 

231 

279 

243 

268 










Belleville 

13.700 

230 

227 

244 

208 

209 

245 

250 

Brantford 

30,107 

382 

362 

352 

376 

350 

354 

403 

Chatham 

14,569 

300 

•303 

311 

288 

265 

336 

325 

Cornwall 

11,126 

.238 

234 

250 

209 

240 

239 

260 

Fort William 

26,277 

215 

203 

201 

198 

180 

216 

219 

Galt 

14,006 

172 

187 

191 

201 

196 

197 

169 

Guelph 

21,075 

235 

234 

233 

236 

242 

226 

204 

Hamilton 

155,647 

1,473 

1.491 

1,510 

1,400 

1,462 

1,647 

1,639 

Kingston 

23,439 

476 

476 

501 

445 

462 

532 

488 

Kitohoner 

30,793 

303 

347 

385 

354 

310 

366 

384 

London 

71,148 

1,089 

1,020 

1,066 

1,019 

1,005 

1,049 

1,104 

Niagara Falls 

19,046 

215 

200 

192 

206 

202 

187 

202 

North Bay 

15,628 

149 

155 

.151 

138 

176 

172 

171 

Oshawa 

23,439 

216 

186 

7.84 

167 

195 

176 

222 

Ottawa 

126,872 

1,664 

1,715 

1,727 

1,701 

1,618 

1,822 

1,787 

Owen Sound 

12,839 

163 

181 

197 

179 

164 

187 

183 

Peterborough 

22,327 

308 

324 

329 

290 

3.53 

323 

374 

Port Arthur 

19,818 

224 

197 

205 

187 

189 

189 

218 

St. Catharines 

24,753 

317 

283 

288 

281 

271 

301 

311 

St. Thomas 

15,430 

226 

227 

233 

225 

224 

251 

266 

Sarnia,... 

18,191 

222 

224 

243 

235 

220 

201 

261 

Sault Ste. Marie 

23,082 

218 

214 

217 

187 

214 

229 


Stratford 

17,742 

200 

199 

190 

198 

191 

221 

200 

Sudbury 

18,518 

215 

235 

242 

212 

229 

241 

327 

Timmins 

14,200 

146 

171 

157 

163 

170 

182 

190 

Toronto 

631.207 

6,735 

6.546 

6,627 

6,485 

6,266 

6,605 

7,044 

Welland 

10,709 

162 

138 

129 

121 

152 

135 

146 

Windsori 

98,179 

965 

838 

822 

795 

862 

853 

882 

Woodstock 

11,395 

173 

177 

173 

181 

195 

178 

193 

Manitoba~ 









Brandon 

16,4612 

244 

225 

227 

216 

209 

234 

239 

St. Boniface 

16,2752 

482 

417 

425 

395 

368 

473 

499 

Winnipeg 

215,8142 

1,757 

1,712 

1,705 

1,056 

1,603 

1,832 

2,018 

Saskatchewan— 









Moose Jaw 

19,8052 

226 

196 

194 

217 

186 

173 

212 

Prince Albert 

11,049* 

153 

175 

173 

170 

171 

187 

207 

Regina 

53,354! 

481 

468 

469 

457 

448 

511 

535 

Saskatoon,.... 

41,7342 

485 

450 

467 

429 

453 

467 

484 

Alberta— 









Oulgary..., 

83,407! 

736 

730 

748 

708 

723 

774 

887 

Edmonton... 

85,7742 


884 

921 

870 

948 

1,100 

Lethbridge. 

13,5232 

185 

193 

197 

108 

212 

192 

189 

British Columbia — 









New Westminster 

17,524 

273 

287 

278 

286 

277 

304 

355 

Vancouver 

240,593 

2,175 

2,303 

2,301 

2,239 j 

2,211 

2,466 

2,707 

^■ictoria 

. 39,082 

1 552 

561 

541 

543 

589 

608 

678 


» Includes East Windsor, Stvndwich, mi Wi^l^eryille, ? Qe^sus of 1936. 
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Comparative Crude Death. Rates of Different Countries. — In Table 22 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
for the latest available year. Those of the provinces of Canada are also given 
for comparison. The Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia, and Canada, are the 
only countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of population. The low death 
rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age 
distribution of pojrulation. 


—Crude Death Kates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years. 


Death 

Rato. 


Country or Province. 


Crude 

Death 

Rate. 


Country- 

New Zealand 

Nethorland.s 

Australia 

Canada 

Norway 

Union of youth Africa (whites). 

Uruguay 

United States (reg. area) 

Denmark 

Sweden 

England and Wales 

Germany 

Panama 

Finland 

British Isles 

Switzerland 

Iceland 

Belgium 

Scotland 

Newfoundland 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

Italy 

Irish Free State , 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Latvia 

Northern Ireland 


Country— concluded . 
Bulg iria 

Estonia 

Greece 

Hungary 

Spain 

France 

Japan 

Jamaica 

Pale.stine 

Rouniania 

Costa Riea 

British India 

Salvador 

Chile 

Stmts Settlements .. 
J'Kypt 


Sn 


Province of Canada— 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

British Columbia 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Now Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island. . 


14- 5 
14'9 
14 >9 
15.3 
15.3 

15- 7 
16’8 
17-7 

'18-6 
2M 
21-8 
23 di 
24 '3 

25 .0 

25.1 
2fi'7 
30 di 


10-2 

10’3 

ILO 

ILO 

ll'l 


Subsection 2. — Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 

In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial, and municipal health authoi’ities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the sixteen years for which the figures 
are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 
1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) wms 102 per 1,000 live births. This rate had been reduced to 66 in 1936. 
Table 23 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 1936 and aver- 
ages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. The infantile mortality 
in Quebec still exceeds that in any other province, although a study of the rates shows 
that steady improvement has been made in the ten-j'^ear period during which the 
province has (seen included in the registration area. In Canada as a whole over 
9,000 infant lives were preserved in 1936 which, under conditions prevailing in 
1926, would probably have been lost. 
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S4.— Infantile Mortality In Canada toy Principal Causes of Death, MSe, 1035-S6 

— concluded. 


Inter- 
national 
List No. 

Cause of Death. 

Year. 

Numbers. | 

Rates per 100,000 

Live Births. 

Percent- 

age 

Distribu- 
tion by 
Cause of 
Death. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Both. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Both. 

10 

Diphtheria, 

1926 

24 

23 

47J 

20 

20 

20 

0-2 



1935 

4 

7 

yj 

4 

6 

6 

od 



1936 

8 

3 

i 

7 

3 

6 

0-1 

11 

Influenza' 

1926 

576 

374 

950 i 

481 

331 

408 

4-0 



193.5 

412 

264 

676 II 

364 

244 

305 

4-3 



1936 

344 

232 

570 

304 

217 

261 

4-0 

15 


1926 

51 

50 

101 

43 

44 

43 

0-4 



193.5 

21 

32 

53 

19 

30 

24 

0-3 



1936 

42 

27 

69 

37 

25 

31 

0-6 

16 

Poliomyelitis and polio- 










encephalitis (acute) . . . 

1926 

G 

3 

9 

5 

3 

4 

0-3 



1935 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

3 

3 



1936 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

18 











spinal meningitis 

1926 

33 

24 

stJ 

28 

21 

24 

0-2 



1936 

13 

12 

2U 

11 

11 

11 

0-2 



1938 

11 


15 1 

10 

4 

7 

Od 

23-32 


1936 

131 

102 

283 1 

109 

90 

100 

10 



1935 

79 

68 

147 

70 

63 

66 

0-9 



1936 

93 

65 

158 

82 

61 

72 

Id 

34 


1926 

68 

60 

128 

67 

63 

53 

0-5 



1935 

98 

84 

182 

87 

78 

82 

1-2 



1936 

118 

89 

207 

104 

83 

94 

1-4 

86 


1926 

263 

177 

440 

219 

167 

189 

1'9 



1935 

104 

80 

184 


74 

83 

1-2 



1936 

107 

55 

162 

94 

61 

74 

Id 

106 


1926 

90 

60 

150 

75 

63 

64 

0-6 



1935 

51 

32 

83 

45 

30 

37 

0-6 



1936 

39 

37 

76 

34 

35 

34 

0-6 

107-109 

Pneumonia 

1926 

1,410 

1,077 

2,487 

1,176 

954 

1,069 

10-5 



1935 

1,057 

826 


933. 

764 

850 

12'0 



1936 

967 

783 

1,7.50 

854 

731 

794 

12'0 

116-118 

Diseases of the stomach 

1926 

156 

120 

282 

130 

112 

121 

1-2 



1935 

62 

44 

106 

56 

41 

48 

0-7 



1936 

70 

40 

110 

62 

37 

50 

0-8 

119 

Diarrhcea and en- 










teritis' 

1926 

2,451 

1,807 

4,318 

2,046 

1,654 

1,855 

18-2 



•1935 

1,143 

835 

1,978 

1,009 

772 

893 

12-6 



1936 

932 

702 

1,634 

823 

658 

741 

11-2 

122 

Hernia, intestinal ob- 










struction 

1926 

68 

39 

107 

57 

35 

46 

0-6 



1935 

62 

18 

SO 

55 

17 

36 

0'6 



1936 

41 

32 

73 

36 

30 

33 

0-5 

157 

Congenital malforma- 










tions 

1926 

777 

635 

1,412 

648 

563 

607 

6-0 



1935 

682 

681 

1,263 

602 

537 

670 

8-0 



1936 

690 

509 

1,259 

609 

531 

571 

8-6 

158 

Congenital debility 

1926 

1,353 

1,000 

2,353 

1,129 

886 

1,011 

9-9 



1935 

701 

491 

1,192 

619 

454 

538 

7-6 



1936 

686 

479 

1,165 

606 

447 

529 

8-0 

159 

Premature birth 

1926 

2,936 

2,147 

5,083 

2,449 

1,902 

2,184 

21-5 



1935 

2,036 

1,492 

3,528 

1.797 

1,379 

1,593 

22-4 



1936 

1,951 

1,515 

3,466 

1,722 

1,415 

1,573 

23-8 

160 

Injury at birth 

1926 

563 

386 

949 

1 470 

342 

408 

4-0 



1935 

587 

349 

936 

518 

323 

423 

6-0 



1936 

529 

332 

861 

467 

310 

391 

6-9 

161 

Other diseases peculiar 










to early infancy' 

1926 

885 

622 

1,507 

738 

551 

647 

6d 



1935 

705 

519 

1,224 

622 

480 

553 

7-8 



1936 

613 

500 

1,113 

541 

467 

505 

7'6 


Other specified causes'. 

1926 

1,081 

779 

1,860 

902 

690 

799 

7-9 



1935 

725 

487 

1,212 

640 

450 

547 

7-7 



1936 

664 

502 

1,166 

586 

469 

529 

8-0 

199, 200 

Ill-defined causes 

1926 

103 

55 

158 

86 

49 

68 

Od 



1935 

92 

73 

165 

81 

67 

75 

DO 



1936 

99 

82 

181 

1 87 

77 

82 

1-2 


AU causes 

1926 

13,537 

10,155 

23,692 

I 11,294 

8,996 

10,179 

100- 6 



1935 

9,069 

6,661 

15,?30 

I 8,005 

6,159 

7,103 

100- 0 



1936 

8,281 

6,293 

14,574 

1 7,310 

5,877 

6,013 

100' 0 


' For those causes thie comparability between tbe figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 
1034-35 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. * Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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3S.~Fro»optIoii per Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
each Age Period, 1835-gS. 


A.go at Death. 

PJ3.I. 

N.S. 

N.I3. 

Que. 

Out. 

Man. 

Sasic. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Canada.! 


407 

494 

438 

.f27 

604 

601 

513 

519 

539 

402 


■ 

131 

165 

149 

122 

240 

204 

179 



171 


221 

205 

ISO 

157 

220 

177 

164 

191 

226 

182 


69 

61 

50 

66 

55 

41 

70 


35 

60 


41 

27 

29 

41 

40 

38 

56 


2S 



34 

36 

30 

41 

34 

41 

44 





103 

113 

no 

115 

79 

90 

107 


03 



110 

93 

85 

94 

60 

07 

SO 

S5 


82 


55 

82 

64 

67 

49 

61 

64 

57 

59 

62 


41 

50 

51 

51 

37 

45 



52 

47 


69 

41 

51 

49 

33 

45 

41 

31 

30 

43 


28 

29 

52 

41 

27 


24 

25 

54 

36 


21 

27 

30 

37 

30 

32 

34 


28 

33 


14 

26 

25 

32 

21 

30 

27 

26 

85 

28 

!) months .and under 10 months.. . 

14 

23 

38 

34 

23 

27 

24 

18 

30 

29 

10 months »nd under 11 months... 

28 

17 

35 


20 

22 

29 

19 

28 

25 

11 months and under 1 year 

21 

6 

22 

23 

18 

20 

14 

28 

9 

20 

Totals... 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1036 


540 

472 

511 

480 

566 

4S9 

527 

496 

484 

507 



204 

150 

165 

142 

230 

198 

189 

ISO 

200 

178 


197 

207 

228 

ISO 

215 

200 

182 

178 

198 

194 

1 week and under 2 weeks. 

66 

51 

53 

73 

50 

45 

68 

48 

41 

61 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks 

22 

27 

36 

46 

34 

17 

44 

50 

22 

39 


51 

37 

29 

40 

28 

30 

45 

34 

24 

35 

1 mouth and under 2 months 

117 

109 

96 

110 

83 

76 

79 

82 

95 

97 


95 

104 

98 

86 

69 

02 

87 

84 

60 

‘ 82 

3 months and under 4 nnonths. . . , 

36 

77 

57 

62 

56 

59 

02 

03 

69 

61 

4 months and under 6 months.. . . 

68 

63 

40 

60 

46 

59 

45 

54 

56 

60 


51 

42 

32 

40 

34 

54 

38 

47 

82 

39 

fl months and unc 

er 7 months 

7 

32 

38 

42 

29 

35 

32 

36 

37 

36 

7 months and unc 

er 8 months.... 

36 

19 

17 

32 

31 

40 

33 

31 

43 

31 

8 months and unc? 

er 9 months.... 

15 

17 

36 

27 

28 

37 

28 

34 

26 

28 

0 months and unc 

er 10 months... 

15 

24 

20 

27 

21 

28 

27 

31 

30 

26 

10 months and unc 

or 11 months... 

15 

26 

29 

21 

20 

32 

27, 

23 

32 

23 

11 months and uiu? 

er 1 year 

15 

15 

17 

21 

17 

30 

IS 

20 

37 

20 

Totals... 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


I Bxolusivo oi the Territories. 


Ijifantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns. — ^Table 26 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1934-36. But a very low rate 
for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations from year to year are the 
rule. Moreover, since maternity hospitals in many urban centres draw patients 
from surrounding districts, the rates based on jdace of occurrence, showm in Table 
26, are often quite different from rates based on place of residence. This is illus- 
trated particularly in the case of ‘Westmount, where the number of infant deaths 
under one year by place of occurrence in 1936 was 29 compared with 9 by place of 
residence. Vancouver, B,C., has a splendid record among the large cities over the 
three years. Three Rivers, Westmount, Sorel, Glace Bay, Joliette, and Quebec city 
have all rates of over 100 for 1936, and most of them have high rates over the three- 
year period. Apart from Vancouver, aheady mentioned, among the large cities 
Montreal has recorded steady improvement over the period and Winnipeg and 
Toronto have very low rates and good records. 

The infanlile mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics, Tims the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 61 in 1936, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 39, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 33, for Hamilton from 88 to 42, for Ottawa from 130 to 88, for 
London from 92 to 56, for ICdmonton from 89 to 41, for Halifax from 135 to 59, for 
Saint .John from 147 to 69. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population and 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births in 1021 
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and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1936 in these 
same cities there were 35,616 live births but only 1,795 infant deaths, or a rate of 50 
per 1,000 live births. 

26.— Deaths and Death Kates of Children Under One Year of Age (Escinsire of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 and Over, 1934-36, with Averages, 1936-39 
and 1931-35. 


City or Town. 


Belleville, Ont 

Brandon, Man 

Brantford, Ont 

Calgary, Alta 

Charlottetown, P.E.I... 

Chatham, Ont 

Chicoutimi, Quo 

Cornwall, Ont 

Edmonton, Alta 

Fort William, Ont 

Galt, Ont 

Glace Bay, N.S 

Granby, Que 

Guelph, Ont 

Halifax, N.S 

•Hamilton, Ont 

■Hull, Quo 

.loliette, Que 

Kingston, Ont 

Kitchener, Ont 

Ijachine, Quo 

Lethbridge, Alta 

L6vifl, Que; 

London, Ont 

Moncton, N.B 

Montreal, Quo 

Moose .law, S.ask 

Now We.stminster, B.C. 

Niagara Falls, Ont 

North Bay, Ont 

Oshawa, Ont 

Ottawa, Ont 

Outremont, Que 

Owen Sound, Ont 

Peterborough, Ont 

Port .fh-thur, Ont 

Prince Albert, Sask 

Quebec, Que 

Eegina, Sask 

St. Boniface, Man 

St. Catharines, Ont 

St. Hyaeinthe, Quo 

St. .lean, Que 

St. Thomas, Ont 

Saint John, N.B 

Sarnia, Ont 

Saskatoon, Sask 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. . . 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. . 

Sherbrooke, Que 

Sorel, Que 

Stratford, Ont 

Sudbury, Ont 

Sydney, N.S 

Thetford Mines, Que. . . 

Three Eivers, Que 

Timmins, Ont 

Toronto, Ont 

Valley field, Que 

Vancouver, B.C 

Verdun, Que 

Victoria, B.C 

Welland, Ont 

Westmount, Que 

Windsor, Ont.* 

Winnipeg, Man 

Woodstock, Ont 


Infant Deaths. Ratas per 1,000 Live Births. 


Average 

1926-30. 

Average 

1931-35. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Average 

1926-30, 

Average 

1931-35. 

1934, 

1935, 

1936. 

27 

20 

17 

25 

31 

1 70! 

53 

46 

66 

72 


18 

12 

15 

20 

67 

69 

44 

57 

SO 


34 

26 

35 

31 

76 

54 

45 

58 

47 

113 

74 

66 

73 

86 

62 

44 

41 

45 

53 

30 

20 

26 

26 

30 

105 

72 

73 

74 

74 

38 

33 

26 

35 

28 

78 

68 

51 

60 

48 

72 


56 

45 

43 

129 

112 

115 


85 

48 

38 

53 

32 

50 

102 

79 

122 

53 

89 

140 

109 

101 

76 

94 

06 

49 

47 

33 

41 

40 

32 

20 

29 

27 

73 

57 

42 

55 

56 

16 

15 

16 

10 

10 

67 

61 

55 

58 

37 

85 

69 

65 

85 

89 

127 

98 

91 

109 

111 

29 


29 

32 

30 

98 

79 

S3 

104 

100 

23 

20 

17 

10 

11 

59 

57 

52 

47 

37 

127 

119 

118 

105 

104 

87 

73 

73 

03 

59 

200 

167 

148 

135 

115 

66 

56 

54 

49 

42 

132 

102 

70 

91 

70 

132 

117 

82 

112 

92 

52 

35 

30 

24 

30 

149 

106 

137 

72 

104 

69 

38 

37 

29 

40 

99 

58 

B1 

42 

68 

43 

35 

36 

34 

34 

58 

47 

50 

45 

46 

49 

29 

24 

20 

22 

111 

73 

65 

57 

62 

83 

34 

23 

30 

25 

76 

64 

50 

52 

43 

37 

25 

19 

15 

18 

120 

96 

7!l 

05 

85 

91 

77 

64 

70 

77 

66 

66 

48 

49 

65 

40 

24 

19 

21 

23 

70 

49 

40 

46 

47 

2.735 

1,862 

1,635 

1,550 

1,410 

135 

98 

80 

87 

81 

39 

24 

15 

15 

23 

02 

52 

36 

35 

61 

27 

24 

25 

20 

30 

51 

43 

46 

47 

47 

31 

21 

22 

20 

9 

00 

SO 

54 

46 


35 

23 

24 

IS 

28 

85 

59 

66 

40 

71 

63 

29 

34 

22 

31 

83 

55 

67 

42 

59 

327 

257 

200 

286 

267 

no 

87 

71 

94 

88 

8 

5 

0 

5 

3 

65 

53 

73 

60 

44 

15 

16 

15 

11 

12 

46 

SO 

46 

34 

37 

39 

36 

23 

36 

45 

67 

61 

42 

63 

72 

45 

24 

28 

13 

21 


47 

59 

25 


34 

27 

26 

33 

22 

102 

68 

57 

70 

51 

727 

538 

497 

390 

389 

166 

130 

124 

101 

101 

92 

61 

54 

59 

61 

07 

48 

44 

SO 

53 

59 

46 

31 

46 

36 

70 

43 

30 

42 

32 

40 

27 

28 

20 

34 

67 

46 

46 

36 

69 

65 

42 

30 

35 

29 

166 

119 

91 

98 

77 

26 

19 

16 

18 

23 

79 

64 

54 

65 

75 

20 

16 

17 

IS 

17 

60 

54 

63 

61 

58 

113 

91 

SO 

72 

84 

99 

76 

66 

62 

69 


22 

21 


22 

74 

S3 

53 

52 

51 

! 86 

48 

47 

27 

34 

81 

50 

65 

31 

38 

42 

25 

27 

20 

40 

69 

44 

55 

38 

72 

103 

53 

35 

42 

45 

157 

93 

66 

82 

85 

77 

61 

60 

58 

45 

97 

81 

82 

78 

57 

56 

36 

29 

36 

30 

187 

136 

117 

163 

125 

21 

19 

13 


9 

55 

56 

41 

66 

26 

,54 

66 

45 

55 

73 

108 

S3 

59 : 

63 

75 

40 

26 

29 

24 

IS 

77 

44 

49 

41 

30 

52 

32 

31 

32 

24 

113 

91 

85 

109 

82 

228 

237 

343 

251 

272 

171 

200 

287 

222 

243 

60 

57 

60 

53 

55 

123 

101 

102 

84 

SO 

914 

673 

517 

538 

527 

75 

59 

49 

51 

51 

40 

31 

28 

31 

20 

126 

87 

76 

87 

58 

173 

117 

SO 

93 

113 

46 

35 

25 

29 

33 

91 

68 

67 

58 

48 

86 

67 

62 

68 

64 

33 


22 

19 

19 

46 

33 

31 

27 

27 

20 

19 

17 

13 

18 

69 

66 

67 

42 

58 

11 

33 

37 

30 

29 

102 

105 

119 

112 

139 

203 

106 

89 

99 

93 

73 

52 

47 

49 

44 

277 

170 

156 

165 

140 

61 

43 

42 

42 

39 

14 

12 

10 

10 

8 

58 

51 

47 

45 

34 


t Includes Bast Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkervillei which were shown separately previous to the 
publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries— The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1935 the rate of infantile mortality was only 32 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, with rates of 40, 44, 47 and 48 in their latest available year (1935) 
are the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent j'-ears, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
live births in 1905 to 57 in 1935, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 
in 1904 to 69 in 1935. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 
per 1,000 live births in 1905 to 40 in 1935. Statistics are given in Table 27 by 
leading countries and by provinces. 


87.— Infantile Mortality per 1,S0» Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rateoi 
, Infantile 
Mortality. 


Country or Province, 


Rate of 
. Infantile 
Mortality. 


New Zealand, 
Netherlands. . 

Australia 

Norway 


Switzerland. . 


England and Wales. 

British Isles 

Union of South Africa (whites) 

Canada 

Finland... 

Iceland 

Irish Free State.., 

France 

Germany 

Denmark, 

Scotland.... 

Latvia 

Belgium 

Northern Ireland. 

Estonia 


Uruguay.., 

Austria.... 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 


I Country— concluded. 

" Greece 

Newfoundland 

Czechoslovakia. 

Lithuania... 

Palestine 

Salvador 


Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Costa Rica 

Egypt 

British India 

Straits Settlements. . 


■^1 I 

77 H Province of Canada— 

British Columbia 

Saskatchewan 

Ontario. 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island. . . 

New Brunswick 

Quebec... 


101 

107 

109 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World. — It is one of the 
greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not 
necessarily more dangerous to human, especially to infant, life than the average 
living conditions in the country as a whole. 

To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortahty in New York was 
52 per 1,000 live births in 1934, as against a rate of 60 per 1,000 for the birth regis- 
tration area of the United States. In 1935 Berlin had an inffl,T)tiV- mortality rate 
of 63 per 1,000 live births, as compared with 69 for Germany. On the other hand, 
Paris had a rate of 76 in 1934, compared with, a rate of 69 for France in the same 
year, and in 1935, London a rate of 58. compared with 67 for England and Wales. 

In Canada, Montreal had, in 1935, an infantile mortality of 87 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 92 for the province of Quebec. Toronto had, in 1935, 
an infantile mortality rate of 61 per 1,000 live births as against 56 for the province 
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of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


■38.— Infantile Mortality per 1,00® Live Births in Certain Cities of the World In 193.^. 


City. 

Country. 

Rate of 
Infantile 
Mortality. 

City. 

! 

Country. 

Rate of 
Infantile 
Mortality. 



26 



61 






62 



28 


U. of S. Africa 

52 






67 












60 



33 



62 






62 






63 






63 






63 

Pftrf.Vi . 

AiiRtmlin, 

40 

'Rirmiiiglifi.m 

TilDglftTid .... * 

65 

Annlcln.Tid 

New Zealand 

41 


France. 

66 

A.T\twftrp 1 

Belgium 

41 

Leipzig 

Germany, 

66 

WlDDipAg 

. 

42 

Onlngnft 

rrflTTnfl.Tiy 

67 

TJriRhnTift 

Australia 

42 

VArHiiTi 

Canada 

6$ 

Melbourne 

Australia 

43 

Bdinburgli 

Scotland 

70 

Ofllgary 

Canada 

45 

Mn.TiD.ViPRfiAr 

iHlngland 

71 

Moncton 

Canada 

46 

Hobart 

Tnf;mania. 

73 

Copenhagen 

DfinTTinrlc 

47 


Trifih PrpiA Rf’.af.A.. . . 

78 

Now York 

United States 

47 

.TnhnwnAsKiirg 

TT. nf R. AfHfiii 

84 

Dresden 

Germany 

48 

T d vPiVporvl 

England 

84 

Windsor 

Canada 

49 

MontTftal 

Danafln 

87 

Hamilton 

Canada 

49 

Ot.t.a.wa 

Dawnrin 

94 

London 

Canada 

49 

01n,.<?gnw 

Sp.ntlfmH 

93 

Hegina 

Canada 

50 

Qiiftbftft 

nawnrla 

101 

Frankfort-on-Main.. . 

Germany 

61 

Madras 

British India 

224 

Toronto 

Canada 

51 

Pomhay 


245 








Maternal Mortality. — Of cognate interest with infantile mortahty is the 
maternal mortality arising out of pregnancy and child-birth. This maternal mortal- 
ity is shown by Table 29 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five years 
of age. The mortality among mothers of different ages per 1,000 live births is shown 
for the years 1934-36; averages are also shown for the years 1926-30 and 1931-36. 
The maternal mortality is shown by provinces and age groups in Table 30 and by 
causes of death in Table 31, 

39.— Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with B.ates per 1,099 live Births, 
1934-36, and Five-Year Averages for 1936-39 and 1931-35. 


Note.— Comparable figures for 1926-32 will bo found at p. 208 of the 1934-33 Year Book, and for 1933 at 
p. 186 of the 1937 Year Book. 





Maternal Deaths. 




Maternal Deaths. 

Age Group. 

Year. 

Living 

Births. 

No, 

Rate 
per 1,000 
Living 

Age Group. 

Year. 

Births. 

No. 

Rate 

perljOOO 

Living 





Births. 





Births. 

Under 20 years.. 

1934 

13,454 

67 

50 

40 years or over.. 

1934 

13,610 

155 

11-3 


1935 

13,671 

47 

34 

1935 

13,217 

116 

8-7 


1936 

13,576 

69 

4-3 


1936 

12,888 

157 

12-2 

20-24 years 

1934 

65,137 

66,245 

66,627 

211 

3-8 






1936 

230 

4-1 

Averages 

1926-30 

236,520 

1,339 

5-7 

25-29 years 

1834 

61,911 

236 

3-8 

Averages 

1931-35 

228,352 

1,154 

5-1 


1935 

62,296 

261 

4-2 


30.39 years..... . 

1936 

61,969 

272 

44 

Totals! 

1934 

221,303 

221,451 

1,167 

1,093 

5-3 

1934 

1936 

77,188 
76 022 

498 

467 

6-5 

Totalsi 

1935 

4-9 






1936 

7S’,311 

515 

6-8 

Totals! 

1936 

220,371 

1,233 

5-6 


* Includes “ages not stated’’. 
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so.— Materiiffl! Deaths in caeh Province by Age Groups, 19S6, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,900 hive Births for 1934-36, and Five-Year Averages for 1936-39 and 1931-35. 


Noth— For totals 1926-30, see p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933, and for totals 1931-33, p. 182 of 
the 1936 edition. 


Year and Age GrouiJ. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Canada.! 













8 

61 

64 

433 

398 

81 

126 

105 

63 

1,339 

Averages, 1931-35 

10 

59 

57 

405 

344 

60 

91 

75 

53 

1,154 

Totals, 1934 

16 

71 

52 

418 

348 

51 

86 

81 

50 

1,167 


8 

62 

48 

405 

313 

56 

81) 

69 

52 

1,093 

Totals, 1936 

11 

51 

69 

450 

355 

70 

86 

91 

50 

1,233 

1936. 











Under 20 years 

Nil 

2 

6 

12 

20 

9 

2 

7 

1 

59 

20-24 yeans 

1 

19 

9 

71 


15 

15 

20 

12 

230 

25-29 years 

4 

8 

14 

98 

81 

14 

19 

18 

16 

272 

30-39 years 

4 

17 

32 

201 

143 

25 

39 

34 

20 

515 

40 years or over 

2 

6 

S 

08 

43 

7 

11 

12 

1 

157 

Age not stated 



- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

" 

“ 

Nil 

Rate.s per 1,000 Live Births— 











Averages, 1926-30 

4-6 

5-5 

6-2 

5-2 

5-8 

5-6 

5-9 

6-6 

61 

5-7 

Averages, 1931-35 

51 

51 

5 5 

5 1 

5-3 

4-4 

4-5 

4-5 

5-3 

5-1 

Totals, 1934 

51 

G-2 

51 

5-5 

5-6 

3-8 

4-4 

5-0 

5-1 

5-3 

Totals, 1935 

40 

5-3 

4-6 

5-4 

50 

4-2 

4-1 

4-3 

5-2 

4-9 

Totals, 1936 

5-6 

4-3 

6-6 

GO 

5-7 

3-4 

4-5 

5-8 

4-7 

5-6 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


31.— Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1936. 


Int. 

List 

No, 

Cause of Death. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C, 

Canada.! 

140 

Abortion with septic con- 
ditions 

Nil 

2 

7 

43 

29 

7 

10 

19 

18 

135 


(a) Abortion 

Nil 

2 

5 

36 

21 

5 

9 

13 

13 

104 


(b) Self-induced abortion 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

7 

8 

2 

1 

6 

5 

31 

141 

Abortion without mention 
of septic condition.s (hse- 
niorrhage included) ..... 

Nil 

2 

1 

16 

20 

3 

3 i 

5 

3 

S3 


(a) .Abortion 

Nil 

2 


13 

■ 15 

2 

3 

4 


! 42 


(b) Self -induced abortion 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

6 

1 j 

Nil 

1 

1 

11 

142 

Ectopic gestation 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

9 

16 

4 

5 

4 

Nil 

38 


(a) With septic conditions 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

1 

1 

Nil 


! Nil 

7 


(b) Without mention of 
septic conditions 

Nil 

Nil i 

Nil 

6 

15 

3 

5 

2 

Nil 

31 

143 

Other accidents of preg- 
nancy (haemorrhage ex- 
cluded) 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

■ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

144 

Puerperal lucmorrhagc. . . 

3 

5 

11 

09 

34 

, 5 

12 

6 

10 

5 

154 


(a) Placenta prasvia^ 

2 

3 

2 

36 

18 

3 

4 

2 

76 

145 

(b) Other haemorrhages. 

1 

2 

9 

33 

16 


6 

6 

3 

78 

Puerperal .septicteraia (not 
specified as duo to abor- 
tion) 

1 

10 

14 

i 

129 

85 

20 

17 

22 

7 

305 


(a) Puerperal septicicmia 
and pyaimia 

1 

10 

14 

128 

85 

20 

17 

22 

7 

304 

1 


(b) Puerperaltetanus... . 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

146 

Puerperal albuminuria and 
eclampsia 

4 

14 

1 20 

95 

04 

13 

16 

10 

4 

240 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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31— Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1936— concluded. 


Int. 

List 

No. 

Cause of Death. 

1 

iP.E.I. 

I 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Canada. 1 

147 

Other toxaemias of preg- 
nancy 

Nil 

5 

4 

18 

21 

4 

2 

10 

3 

07 

148 

Puerperal phlegmasia alba 
dolens, embolism or sud- 
den death (not specified 

as septic) 

(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 
lens and thrombosis. . 

3 

4 

6 

30 

28 

5 

13 

4 

2 

95 


Nil 

Nil 

2 

6 

8 

2 

5 

Nil 

1 

23 


(b) Embolism 

2 

3 

3 

14 

18 

2 

6 

4 

Nil 

52 


(c) Sudden death 

1 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

Nil 

1 

20 

149 

Other accidents of child- 
birth 

Nil 

9 

5 

37 

50 

7 

7 

6 

8 

■ 129 


(a) C*s.arean operation.. 

Nil 

4 

2 

4 

16 


Nil 

1 

1 

30 


(b) Other surgical opera- 
tions and instru- 
mental delivery.... 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 ! 

1 

10 


(e) Dystocia 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

13 

19 

2 

4 

3 

2 

44 


(d) Rupture of uterus in 
parturition 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

4 

4 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

11 


(e) Others under this 
title 

Nil 

1 

3 

15 

9 

1 

2 

Nil 

3 

34 

150 

Other or unspecified con- 
ditions of the puerperal 
state 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

11 


(a) Puerperal diseases of 
the breast 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 


(b) Others under this 
title 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

6 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

10 


Totals 

11 

51 

69 

450 

355 

70 

80 

91 

50 

1,23S 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows 
an increase of 140, or 13 p.c., but the decrease from 1930 is over 12 p.c. Decreases 
are shown for Nova Scotia and British Columbia, but else\vhere increases are re- 
corded as compared with 1935. By far the most serious causes of maternal mor- 
tality are puerperal septiemmia, and puerperal albuminuria and eclampsia, and 
deaths from these causes increased from 605 in 1935 to 687 in 1936, or by 13-6 p.c. 

Section 4. — ^Natural Increase. 

Natural increase is a resultant of births and deaths, and its treatment is felt 
to come, logically, at this place rather than at the beginning of the chapter, as in 
former editions of the Year Book. 

Summary statistics of the births, deaths, and natural increase (births minus 
deaths) per 1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1936, by provinces, 
in Table 32. Statistics of marriages are also included in this table for convenience. 
The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 
and, while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience, it stood 
at 14-0 in 1936. Saskatchewan has usually approached Quebec in the matter of 
natural increase and for the years 1934 and 1935 the rates for this prairie province 
exceeded those for Quebec. New Brunswick and Alberta follow in the order given. 
In the case of the two western provinces the high rates of natural increase are due 
to their relatively younger populations and lower crude death rates, but in the case 
of New Brunswick the condition of an abnormally high birth rate combined with a 
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high death rate exists. The high rates for these proviaces brought the averages for 
Canada up to 11-1 in 1934, 10-6 in 1935, and 10*3 in 1936, in spite of the fact that 
the rate for British Columbia, which has always been low, was only 4'6 in 1936. 
The rate of natural increase in 1935 was 13*7 per 1,000 in the Union of South Africa 
(whites), 7-9 in New Zealand, 7-1 in Australia, 5-6 in the Irish Free State, 4-8 in 
Northern Ireland, 4-6 in Scotland, and 3-0 in England and Wales, so that Canada 
compares quite favourably with most other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other 
countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1935: Netherlands, 
11-5; Japan, 14-8; Spain, 9-9, • Italy, 9-4; Denmark, 6-6; Germany, 7-1, * United 
States, 6-0; Finland, 6-5; Switzerland, 3-9;_Norway, 4-0; Belgium, 2-6; Sweden, 
2-1; France, -0-5. 


Birth Rates, Death Rates and Rates of Natural Increase 
IN Canada 

1926-1936 

.Rates per 10 00 Population 
(Exclusive of the Northwest Terribories and Yukon) 



During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17 ■ 8; it declined to 13 • 3 in 1926 and to 12 • 2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as Table 32 shows, 
the rates for 1934, 1935, and 1936 — ll-l, 10 *6 and 10-3, respectively — continued the 
downward trend. Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada 
as a whole, except in the Maritime Provinces, for each of which the trend is not so 
regularly downward and has, in fact, been upward since 1934. Quebec shows the 
greatest improvement in death rate for the period since 1926. The birth rate is 
declining here as elsewhere and the rate of natural increase has showm a definitely 
downward trend, although not so markedly as that of Saskatchewan. 

Statistics of natural increase in cities and towns of 10,000 population and over 
are given for the period 1926-36 in Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates 
per thousand of population, though the census populations in 1931, which are also 
given, furnish some guide to such rates, 
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S!!.— S«iiim»y ®f Blrtbs, Marrfages, Bcatiss, and NatnraS lawease, fey PFo^inces, for 
tie calento yeaFS MSM®, with Averages for 1921-35, 1936-3®, and 1931-35. 

Note. — For other than census years birth, marriage, and death rates are calculated on estimated 
population (see p. 155) . Figures for individual years 1921-25 -will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-2S Year Booh; 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1933 Year Book; for 1931-32 at p. 147 of the 1936 edition; and for 1933 at p. 190 
of the 1937 Year Book. 


Province. 

Births. I 

Bh-th 
Bate 
)er 1,000 
Popu- 
lation. 

Mar- 

riages. 

Mar- 
riage 
Bate 1 
ler 1,000 ^ 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. i 

Death 
Bate 
,er 1,000 
Popu- 
lation. 

Excess ■ 
of ; 
Births 
ove * 
Deaths. 

Bate of 
Natural 
[nerease 
ler 1,000 
Popu- 
lation. 

Prince Edward Island. Av. 1921-25 

1,966 

22-6 

473 

5-4 

1,085 

12-5 

881 

'■! 

10-1 

Av. 1928-30 

1,734 

19-7 

473 

5-4 

969 

11-0 

76S 

18-7 

Av. 1931-35 

1,961 

22-1 

496 

5-6 

1,001 

11-3 

961 

10-8 

1934 

1,043 

21-8 

536 

6-0 

1,033 

11-8 

910 

10-2 

1935 

2,010 

22-6 

BID 

5-8 

975 

11-0 

1,035 

11-6 

1936 

1,977 

21-5 

595 

6-5 

1,024 

IM 

953 

10-4 


12,119 

23-4 

3,186 

6-1 

6,519 

12-6 

5,600 

10-8 

Av. 1926-30 

11,016 

21-4 

3,224 

3.522 

6-3 

6,362 

12-4 

4,054 

0-0 

Av. 1931-35 

11,486 

22-0 

6-8 

0,073 

11-7 

5,413 

10-3 

1934 

11,407 

21-7 

3,756 

7-2 

6,028 

11-5 

5,379 

10-2 

1935 

11,617 

22-0 

3,946 

7-5 

6,164 

11-7 

6,453 

10-3 

1936 

11,808 

22-0 

4,129 

7-7 

5,897 

11-0 

6,011 

11-0 

New Brunswick Av. 1921-25 

11,080 

28-4 

2,953 

7-6 

5,093 

13-1 

5,987 

15-3 

Av. 1926-30 

10,327 

25-8 

2,970 

7-4 

5,019 

12-5 

5,308 

13-3 

Av. 1931-35 

10,440 

24-9 

2,737 

6-5 

4,710 

11-2 

i 5,730 

13-7 

1934 

10, 164 

23-9 

3,045 

7-2 

4,665 

11-0 

6,499 

12*9 

1935 


24-2 

3,200 

7-5 

4,779 

IM 1 

5,609 

13-1 

1936 

10,513 

24-2 

3,397 

7-8 

4,803 

11-0 

5,710 

13-2 

Quebec’ Av. 1926-30 

82,771 

30-5 

18,731 

6-9 

36,645 1 

13-5 

46,126 

17-Q 

Av. 1931-35 

78,889 

26-6 

17,089 

5-8 

32,796 i 

IM i 

46,093 1 

16-5 

1934 

76,432 

25-3 

18,242 1 

6-0 

31,929 

10-6 

44,603 

14-7 

1935 

75,267 

24-6 

19,967 ! 

6-5 

32,839 

10-7 

42,428 1 

13-9 

1936 

75,285 

24-3 

21,654 

7-0 

31,853 

10'3 

43,432 

14-0 

Ontario Av. 1921-25 1 

71,454 

23-7 

24,037 

8-0 

34,252 

11-3 

37,202 

12-4 

Av. 1926-30 

68,703 

21-0 

25,449 

7-8 

36,650 

11-2 

32,053 

9-8 

Av. 1931-35 

65,000 

18-3 

24,260 

6-8 

35,782 

10-1 

29,218 

8-2 

1934 

62,234 

17-1 

25,874 

7-1 

35,119 

9-7 

27,116 

7-4 

1936 

63,069 

17-2 

26,843 

7-3 

36,317 

9-9 

26,762 

7-3 

1936 

62,451 

16-9 

27,734 

7-5 

37.571 

10'2 

24,880 

6-7 

Manitoba Av. 1921-25 

16,590 

26-8 

4,634 

7-5 

5,348 

8'6 

11,242 

18-2 

Av. 1926-30 

14,391 

21-7 

4,951 

7-5 

5,507 

8-3 

8,884 

13-4 

Av. 1931-35 

13,690 

19-3 

5,015 

7-1 

6.413 

7-6 

8,277 

11-7 

1934 

13,310 

18-7 

6,296 

5,341 

7-4 

5,109 

7-3 

8,141 

11-4 

1935 

13,335 

18-8 

7-5 

6,781 

8'1 

7,554 

10' 7 

1936 

12,855 

18-1 

6,756 

81 

6,219 

8-7 

6,636 

9-4 

Saskatchewan Av. 1921-25 

21,580 

27-7 

4,982 

6-4 

5.859 

7-6 

15,721 

20-2 

Av. 1926-30 

21,298 

24-7 

6,036 

7-0 

8,256 

7-3‘ 

16,042 

17-4 

Av. 1931-35 

20,325 

21-9 

5,680 

6-1 

6,037 

6-5 

14,288 

15'4 

1934 

19,764 

21-2 

5,519 

5-9 

5,924 

6-4 

13,840 

14-8 

1935 

19,569 

21-0 

6,036 

6-5 

6,126 

6-0 

13,443 

14-4 

1936 

19,125 

20-5 

6,168 

6-6 

6,314 

6-8 

12,811 

13-7 

Alberta Av. 1921-25 

15,461 

26-0 

4,313 

7-3 

4,953 

8-3 

10,508 

17 -7 

Av. 1926-30 

15,924 

24-2 

5,265 

8-0 

5,530 

8-4 

10,394 

15-8 

Av. 1931-35 

16,556 

22-1 

5,530 

7-4 

5,447 

7-3 

11,109 

14-8 

1934 

16,236 

21*5 

6,053 

8-0 

5,337 

7-1 

10,899 

14-4 

1935 

16,183 

21-2 

6,010 

7-9 

5,729. 

7-5 

10,454 

13'7 

1936 

15,786 

20-4 

6,020 

7-8 

6,147 

S-0 

9,639 

12-4 

British Columbia Av. 1921-25 

10,256 

18-4 

3,971 

7-1 

4,812 

8-7 

5,444 

9-7 

Av. 1926-30 

10,356 

10-2 

4,786 

7-5 

5,986 

9-3 

4,370 

6-9 

Av. 1931-35 

10,005 

14-0 

4,267 

6-0 

6,344 

8-9 

3,661 

5-1 

1934 

9,813 

13-5 

4,771 

6-0 

6,378 

8-8 

3,435 

4-7 

1935 

10,013 

13-6 

5,034 

6-8 

6,857 

9-3 

3,156 

4-3 

1936 

Canada’ (Exclusive of 

10,571 

14'1 

5,451 

7-3 

7,222 

9-6 

3,349 

4-5 

the Territories) Av. 1936-30 

236,520 

241 

71,885 

7-3 

108,924 

111 

127,590 

13-0 

Av. 1931-35 

228,352 

21-4 

68,590 

0-4 

103,003 

9-7 

124,750 

117 

1934 

221,303 

20-5 

73,092 

6-8 

101,582 

9-4 

119,721 

111 

1933 

221,451 

20-3 

76,893 

7 0 

105,567 

9-7 

115,884 

10-6 

1936 

220,371 

200 

80,904 

7-8 

107,050 

9-7 

113,521 

19-3 


’Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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3S.— Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,098 Population or Over, 1933-36, 
and Averages, 1936-30, and 1931-35. 


Pro\’jnco and City or Town. 

Census 

Averages. jj 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Popula- 
tion, 1931. j 

1926-30. 

1931-35. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown 

12,361 

23 

99 

103 

85 

90 

102 

128 

Nova Scotia— 

20,706 

378 

445 

457 

367 

459 

510 

530 


59,275 

573 

732 

689 

708 

680 

805 

884 

Sydney 

23,089 

270 

374 

397 

299 

360 

356 

425 

New Brunswiclt— 









Moncton 

20,089 

266 

249 

252 

197 

240 

212 

260 

Saint John 

47,514 

432 

536 

590 

401 

585 

578 

575 

Quebec— 









Chicontimi 

11,877 

325 

284 

358 

252 

238 

208 

243 


10,587 

183 

239 

254 

272 

238 

187 

169 

Hull 

20,433 

647 

515 

612 

509 

518 

447 

517 

Jolietto 

10,765 

174 

157 

196 

159 

115 

166 

126 

Lachino. 

18,630 

228 

212 

234 

194 

186 

155 

173 


11,724 

84 

42 

55 

57 

41 

23 

25 

Montreal 

818,. 577 

8,945 

9,194 

9,332 

9,210 

9,202 

8,209 

7,980 

Outremont 

28,641 

19 

-66 

-37 

-72 

-97 

-94 

-99 

Quebec 

130,694 

2,110 

2,146 

2.244 

2,006 

2,143 

2,009 

1,927 

St. Hyaointbe 

13,448 

45 

59 

36 

45 

76 

04 

71 

St. Joan 

11,250 

204 

170 

173 

167 

184 

136 

140 

Shftwinigan TuIIb 

15,346 

459 

413 

476 

400 

389 

353 

373 

Sherbrooke 

28,933 

336 

310 

331 

314 

299 

257 

338 

Sorel 

10,320 

130 

124 

149 

117 

121 

75 

111 

Thetford Mines 

10,701 

308 

212 

243 

159 

232 

138 

145 

Three Rivers 

35,450 

773 

5-77 

704 

452 

520 

513 

466 

Valley field 

11,411 

137 

204 

213 

179 

215 

212 

171 

Verdun 

60,745 

659 

561 

707 

594 

462 

1 333 

438 

Wostmount 

24,235 

-33 

64 

47 

74 

33 

24 

-00 

Ontario— 









Belleville 

13,790 

140 

149 

121 

141 

158 

132 

171 

Brantford 

30,107 

300 

265 

289 

254 

225 

247 

263 

Chatham 

14,. 599 

185 

181 

150 

180 

241 

192 

253 

Cornwall 

11,126 

230 

248 

202 

256 

194 

361 

.303 

Port William 

26,277 

420 

355 

392 

337 


314 

266 

Galt 

14,006 

105 

109 

118 

81 

93 

81 

98 

Guelph 

21.075 

100 

117 

133 

120 

85 

115 

95 

Hamilton 

155,547 

1,568 

1,467 

1,601 

' 1,458 

’l57 

1,216 

! 1,119 

Kineaton 

23.439 

119 

181 

157 

240 

155 

186 

Kitchener 

30,793 

451 

405 

344 

339 

417 

393 

359 

London 

71,148 

292 

359 

331 

262 

332 

377 

300 

Niasara Falls 

19,046 

251 

221 

210 

192 

203 

250 

182 

North Bay 

15,528 

23.439 

268 

235 

247 

249 

192 

218 

222 

Qsbawa 

429 

339 

332 

302 

315 

347 

302 

Ot1;awa 

126,872 

1,301 

1,247 

1,300 

1,172 

1,206 

1,218 

1,241 

Owen Sound 

12,839 

171 

138 

99 

137 

159 

133 

144 

Peterborough 

22,327 

271 

253 

263 

277 

192 

248 

247 

Port Arthur 

19,818 

318 

314 

329 

331 

288 

335 

323 

St. Catharines 

24,753 

270 

306 1 

303 

292 

334 

247 

206 

St. Thomas 

15,430 

100 

69 

67 

33 

99 

46 

26 

Sarnia 

18.191 

209 

189 1 

155 

143 

180 

223 

172 

Sault Ste. Mario 

23,082 

395 

360 

431 

377 

279 

303 

310 

Stratford 

17.742 

184 

141 

140 

109 

129 

129 

■ 148 

Sudbury 

18,51,8 

283 

502 

554 

505 

538 

635 

052 

Timmins 

Toronto. 

14,200 

031.207 

345 

5,476 

392 

4,890 

362 

5.468 

382 

4,801 

420 

4,349 

449 

3,869 

497 

3,347 

Welluud... 

10,709 

126 

148 

146 

171 

102 

173 

167 

Windsor! 

98,179 

1,826 

1,200 

1,155 

1,128 

1,039 

1,179 

1,229 

Woodstock 

11,395 

73 

60 

69 

65 

19 

48 

43 

Manitoba— 




' 





Brandon . 

10,461 

148 

78 

87 

81 

61 

30 

11 

St. Boniface 

Winnipej; 

16,275 

215,814 

361 

i 2,770 

647 

2.232 

722 

1 2,382 

633 

2.130 

656 

2,065 

631 

1,836 

630 

1,541 


‘ IncliulcH Windsor, Ssmdwioh, and Wallcervjlle, * CenBus of 193fi. 
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SS.— Natural Increase in. Cities and Towns of 10,080 Population or 0¥er, 1032-3®, 
and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35— concluded. 


Province and City or Town. 

Census 
Popula- 
tion, 1931. 

Averages. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934, 


1936. 

1926-30. 

1931-35. 


Saskatchewan— 

19,8051 

397 

268 

298 

246 

240 

254 

238 


11,0491 

181 

223 

186 

193 

267 





802 

793 

717 

783 

661 

610 

Saskatoon 

41,7341 

83,4071 

85,7741 

573 

SOS 

542 

463 

404 

405 

402 

Alherta— 

Calgary. 

1,050 

1,260 

251 

965 

978 

916 

878 

866 

736 

Edmonton 

1,362 

1,399 

329 

1,215 

1,265 

1,330 

390 

1,217 



13,6231 

17,524 

246,593 

39,082 

338 

319 

240 

391 

British Columbia- 
New Westminster 

252 

271 

287 

249 1 

267 

254 

284 

Vancouver 

1,601 

105 

1,056 

1,149 

159 

949 ' 

968 

782 

703 

Victoria 

136 

131 

125 

101 

32 





1 Census of 1936. 


Natural Increase, by Sex. — In Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1936 for Canada and for 1936 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than 
females due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.— Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in Canada,’ hy Provinces and for each Sex, 
1936, with Totals, 1931-36 and Averages, 1936-30, and 1931-35. 


Year and 
Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both Sexes. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths. 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths. 

1936. 








Prince Edward Island. 

1,044 

634 

610. 

933 

• 490 

443 

953 

Nova Sootia 

6,127 

3,157 

2,970 

5,681 

2,740 

2,941 

6,911 

New Brunswick 

5,368 

2,568 

2,800 

5,145 

2,236 

2,910 

6,710 

Quebec 

3:8.578 

16,456 

22,122 

36,707 

15,397 

21,310 

43,432 

Ontario 

32,124 

19,916 

12,208 

30,327 

17,655 

12,672 

24,880 

Manitoba 

6,670 

3,438 

3,232 

6,185 

2,781 

3,404 

6,636 

Saskatchewan 

9,839 

3,616 

6,223 

9,286 

2,698 

6,588 

12,811 

Alberta... 

8,081 

3,610 

4,471 

7,705 

2,537 

5,168 

9,639 

British Columbia 

5,458 

4,433 

1,025 

5,113 

2,789 

2,324 

3,349 

Canadai av. 1936-30. . , 

131,653 

58,351 

63,201 

114,968 

50,573 

04,395 

127,596 

Av. 1931-35... 

117,143 

55,967 

61,175 

111,310 

47,635 

63,575 

124,750 

Totals, 1931. . 

133,633 

56,539 

67,093 

116,851 

47,988 

68,863 

135,956 

Totals, 1933. . 

131,083 

56,153 

64,939 

114,584 

48,224 

66,360 

131,289 

Totals, 1933. . 

114,388 

54,735 

59,663 

108,480 

47,243 

61,237 

120,900 

Totals, 1934. . 

113,333 

65,334 

58,099 

107,980 

40,358 

61,622 

119,721 

Totals, 1935. . 

113,393 

57,306 

56,087 

108,158 

48,361 

59,797 

115,884 

Totals, 1936. . 

113,389 

57,738 

65,561 

107,082 

49,322 

57,760 

113,321 


’ E.'cclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VL— IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
TION.* 

While the great majority of French Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century, a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the fii’st time more populous than 
the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation 
by population. Thereafter, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great 
Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 
1911 greater than the conabined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901, 

Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in the United IQngdom and Continental Europe, where every 
able-bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals 
from the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 

150.000 in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 

5.000 in 1916, as compared with approximately 136,000 in 1914. Since the War, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 

Section 1. — Statistics of Immigration. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
"boom" periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are stiU unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions, and United States citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes — (a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; Cb) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from th e British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 

Bourcc^^OUawa”*^^'^* direction of F. C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and Re- 
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changed but a policy of no solicitation, has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 

For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Oi-der in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, or 
houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization may 
admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required inCanada. 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1852 to 1937 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United IGngdom, the United States, and other countries, is given by years from 
1908 in Table 2. 


1.— Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, calendar ycfirs 1832-1937, 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number 

Year. 











39,373 





37,203 

1875 

27,382 











2o,296 








1878 






3.3, 8 j4 







12,o39 







6,300 

1881 







1882 

112,458 

1904 

131,252 

1926 


13,589 

1883 ' 

133,024 

1905 

141,465 

1927 


18,294 

1884 

103,824 

1906 

211,653 

1928 

i 

21,000 

1885 

79,169 

1907 

272,409 

1929 


24,779 

1886 

69,152 

1908 

143,326 

1930 


18,958 







11,427 

1888 

88 766 



286 839 



1 

14,660 

1889 

91,600 

1911 

331,288 

1933 

3.. 

12,765 

1SQO 

75,067 


375,756 

10.^4 

3.... 

18,630 

1891 

82,165 

iqi» 

400,870 

lOSfi 

3 

24,706 

iRoa 

30,996 

1014 

150,484 

loan 

I 

27,773 

1893 ... .. 

29,633 

1016 . . 

36,665 

loa? 

2 

30,578 

isn4 

20,829 

IQIfi 

55,914 








1852.. 
1853 

1854.. 
1855 
183b,., 
1857 

1858.. 

1850.. 
ISbO 
18bl 

1862.. 
1893.. 


1866.. 

1867.. 


1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 


72,910 

41,845 

107,698 

138,824 

01,728 

64,224 

133,729 

124,164 

84,007 

135,982 

158,880 

168,783 

164,993 

104,800 

27,530 

20,591 

14,382 

12,470 

11,277 

11,043 

15,101 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants. — ^As shown by Table 3, the 
11,643 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1936 included 4,818 
males and 6,825 females, males constituting only 41-4 p.c. of the total, as com])ared 
with 41-3 p.c. in 1935. Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females, as shown on 
p. 213 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-36 is given 
in Table 4. 
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3.-~NMiiibers of iJiMiiigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Other Countries, calendar years 1908-S7, 


Note,— T he 1936 edition of the Year Book showed, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 



Immigrant Arrivals 
from— 




Immigrant Arrivals 
from— 



Ycai'. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

Year. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

190S 

55,727 

51,750 

35,849 

14.3 

326 

1923 

70,110 

16,710 

46,903 

133 

729 

1909 

52,344 

80,409 

40.941 

173 

694 

1924 

57,612 

16,042 

50,510 

124 

164 

1910..... 

112,638 

108,350 

65,851 

286 

839 

1925 

35,362 

17,717 

31,828 

84 

907 

1911 

144,076 

112,028 

75,184 

331 

288 

1926 

48,819 

20,944 

66,219 

135 

982 

1912 

145,859 

120,095 

109,802 

375 

756 

1927 

52,040 

23,818 

82,128 

158 

886 

1013 

150,084 

97,783 

146,103 

400 

870 

1928 

55,848 

29,933 

81,002 

166 

783 

1914 

49,879 

50,213 

50,392 

150 

484 

1929 

66,801 

31,852 

06,340 

164 

993 

1915 

9,606 

24,297 

2.762 

36 

6(i5 

1930 

31,709 

25,632 

. 47,s65 

104 

806 

1910 

8,590 

41,779 

5,639 

55 

914 

1931 

7,678 

15,195 

4,657 

27 

53(1 

1917 

2,632 

65,737 

4,541 

72 

916 

1932 

3,327 

13,709 

3,555 

20 

591 

lOIS 

4,484 

31,789 

5,592 

41 

845 

1933 

2,304 

8,500 

3,578 

14 

382 

1019 , 

57.251 

42,129 

8,318 

107 

698 

1934 

2,166 

6,071 

4,239 

12 

476 

1920 ..j 

75,804 

40,188 

22,832 

138, 

824 

1935 

2,103 

5,291 

3,883 

11 

,277 

1921 1 

43,772 


24,068 

91, 

,728 

1938 

2,197 

4,876 

4,570 

11 

,643 

1922 1 

31,005 

17, ’534 

16,685 

64, 

,224 

1937 

2,859 

5,555 

6,687 

15 

,101 











3.— Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, hy Age Groups, 
calendar years 193S and 1936. 


Year and 

Age Group. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Widow- 

ed. 

Di- 

vorced. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 1 
Tied. 

^ Widow-i 
ed. ; 

Di- 1 
vorced,| 

Total, 

1935. 











0-14 

1,886 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,886 

1,762 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,762 

15-19 

338 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

340 

414 

79 

Nil 

Nil 

493 

20-24 

299 

41 

Nil 

Nil 

340 

352 


2 

1 

737 

25-29 

269 

134 

1 

1 

395 

205 

653 

8 

11 

877 

30-39 

180 

470 

7 

7 

664 

203 

1,125 

44 

27 

1,399 

40-49 

76 

396 

13 

12 

497 

112 

395 

54 


579 

50 or over 

49 

371 

100 

14 

534 

88 

301 

372 

13 

774 

Totals 

3,087 

: 1,414 

121 

34 

4,656 

3,136 

2,935 

480 

70 

6,621 

1936. 











0-14........ 

1,846 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,846 

1,735 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,735 

15-19... 

883 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


435 

74 

1 

Nil 

510 

20-24...... 

291 

46 

2 

Nil 

338 

307 

393 

1 

3 

764 

25-29 

248 

187 

1 

1 

437 

252 

028 

5 

10 


30-39 

180 

552 

5 

7 

744 

224 

1,248 

32 

19 

1,523 

40-49 

67 

420 

15 

7 

509 

77 

462 

,45' 

10 

594 

50 or over 

70 

395 

92 

4 

561 

98 

352 

345 

9 

804 

Totals 

3,085 

1,599 

115 

19 

4,818 

3,188 

3,157 

429 

51 

6,825 


4.— Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
calendar years 1929-36. 


Year. 

Adult 

Adult 

1 Children under 18. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. , 

Tutal. 

■1929 . . 

75,814 

44,078 

47,425 




1930 

1 "' ri? 



1031 .. 




104 , 806 

1932 ..... 

51429 . 

7i259 




1933 



14 ’.382 
12,476 

1934 


s’.io?; 



1935 

2;5S0 

2.691 



1930 




1i!643 


’ 
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Racial Origins of Immigrants. — ^Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language — ^those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch, and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working 
of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the East. Less assimilable stiQ, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically closely related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-36 are shown in Table 5. In the latest year the British races contrib- 
uted 44 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 7 p.c. 


5.— Kacial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-36. 

Note. — Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub items. 


Racial Origin. 

1920. 

1927. j 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 1 

1935. 

1936. 

British— 












English 

30,603 

34,0601 

37,062 

43,287 

24,789 

9,417 

6,461 

4,301 

3,49l| 

3,089 

3,049 

Irish 

11,425 

11,857 

12,523 

14,478 

7,870 

2,748 


1,31(1 

1,021 

895 

854 

Scottish 

10,339 

17.5091 

18,532 

23,207 

11,990 

3,825 

2,612 

1,7011 

1,198 

1,204 

1,133 

Welsh 

1,508 

2,204 1 

3,316 

3,680 

1,116 

371 

184 

126 

115| 

88 

105 

Totals, British 

Continental European— 

59,925 

e 6 , 08 c| 

72,033 

84,558 

46,777 

16,301 

11,143 

7,443 

5,825 

5,276 

6,141 












Albanian 

11 

3^ 

38 

22 

33 

5 




1 

4 

Belgian 

1,922 

2,448^ 

1.341 

952 

427 

97 

81 

.50 

78 

100 

94 

Bohemian 

112 


■ 90 

104 

70 

22 

24 

12 

.. in 

7 

13 

Bulgarian 

88 

243 

267 

311 

353 

17 

16 

15 

5| 

13 

23 

Croatian i 

1,138 

963 

1,108 

751 

604 

118 

95 

107 

152 

158 

232 

Czech 1 

778 

726 

987 

440 

261 

78 

77 

54 

76 

113 

124 

Dalmatian I 



1 

7 







1 

Dutch 1 

2,204 

2,631^ 

2,255 

1,980 

1,605 

308 

247 

190 

150 

172 

211 

Estonian 

77 

ml 

108 

98 

87 

9 

1 

3 


3 

5 

Einnish 

4,811 

5, 1671 

3,758 

4,712 

2,811 

136 

62 

67 


64 

61 

French 

2,882j 

3,834 

4,605 

5,187 

5,084 

2,938 

2,832 

1,337 

903 

840 

833 

Gorman 

13,7911 

15,845 

17,984 

17,919 

13,544 

2,389 

1,842 

1,213 

. 945 

725! 

792 

Greek 

319! 

610 

770 

741 

575 

66 

71 

53 

58 

67| 

92 













Italian 

2,083 

4,617 

1,114 

1,514 

1,327 

633 

435 

366 

375 

_ 

349 

Jewish 

4,807 

5,184 

4,059 

4,001 

4,220 

670 

747 

781 

809 

803 

659 

Lettish 

58 

81 

78 

S3 

36 

2 


3 

1 

2 

6 

Lithuanian 

793 

893 

1,799 

959 

624 

65 

49 

44 

45 

25 

51 

Magyar 


6,875 

8,306 

6,484 

3,360 

530 

333 

506 

442 

344 

334 

Maltese 

35 

38 

26 

41 

22 

5 

6 




■ 4 

Mexican 

3 

1 




1 





6 

Montenegrin 

1 

4 


2 

3 







'Moravian 

22 

50 

7 

21 

6 

1 

3 





Polish 

5,552 

8,481 

8,583 

6,424 

5,207 

680 

474 

410 

. 430 

447 

414 

Portuguese 

21 

7 

22 

28 

11 

5 

9 

5 

6 

5 

4 

Roumanian 

358 

248 

336 

400 

300 

48 

38 

38 

44 

43 

61 

Russian 

1,201 

1,280 


858 

1,123 

111 

104 

82 

70 

99 

94 

Ruthenian 

9,634 

10,899 

16,080 

11,009 

8,133 

541 

482 

390 

.678 

483 

816 

Scandinavian— 












Danish 

1,096 

4,032 

4,092 

3,140 

1,421 

' 175 

116 

82 

63 

54 

63 

Icelandic 

57 

50 

40 

36 

40 

10 

12 

10 

12 

11 

4 

Norwegian 

3,820 

6,416 

3,707 

3,750 

1,808 

262 

275 

144 

132 

122 

101 

Swedish...... 

3,011 

3,866 

4,284 

3,895 

1,440 

276 

225 

126 

100 

113 

81 
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S.~KaciaI Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1936--S6— concluded. 


Racial Origin. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930, 

1931. 1 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Gontiuciutal European-con, 

854 

5861 

416 

387 

208 

.50 

61 

35 

38 

28 

40 


4.024 

4,256 

4,468 

2,617 

2,646 

344 

262 

40S 

594 

415 

571 


49 

45 

62 

62 

36 

26 

23 

12 

15 

12 

22 

Spanish American 

6 

688 

2 

818 

6 

621 

5 

652 

2 

340 

1 

72 

2 

57 

4 

46 

43 

55 

60 


0 

0 

7 

7 


2 


2 

1 


1 

109 

Yugoslavic 

2,206 

1.640j 

2,916 

973 

521 

7S 

59 

68 

104 

119 

European 

74,901 

92,0771 

93,632 

79,571 

58,300 

10,771] 

9,11s 

6,662 

6,429 

5,836 

6,333 

American Indian 

13 

26 

21 

1 

25 


29I 

24 

10 

6 


2 

Arabian 

8^ 

8 

4' 


1 

2 


1 

2 


Arrnenian. 

79 

66 

20 

33 

28 

6 

6i 

10 

3 

5 

6 

Chineae 


2 

1 

1 



I 

1 

li 



East Indian 

70 

56 

56 

49 

80 


81 

36 

33 

26 

13 

Japanoso 

443 

1 

511 

535 

ISO 

218 

174 

119 

106 

126 

70 

103 

•Korean 









Negro 

302 

4 

313 

6 

359 

464 

294 

104 

71 

SO 

25 

28 

18 

Persian 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 


236 

135 

124 

107 

93 

31 

46 

34 

27 

32 

26 

Totals, Non-European 

i 1,156 

i 1,123 

1,11S 

1 864 

729 

398 

1 830 

277 

222 

165 

169 

Grand Totals 

13.5,98S 

! 158,886 

1166, 7831164, 993 

! 194,80t 

27,530 

) 20,591 

14,385 

! 13,476 

11,277 

11,643 


Languages of Immigrants. — ^The languages of immigrants 10 years old or 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the calendar 
years 1931-36, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants constituted 58 p.c. of 
the total in 1936, and French-speaking immigrants 5 p.c. 


6.~Langnages of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age or Over, calendar years 1931-36. 

NoTE.—See headnoto to Table 5. 


LangUiiRc. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


15,869 

11,037 

7,524 

562 

6,059 

467 

6,367 

6,397 


1,028 

992 

507 

485 



506 


370 

274 

282 



74 

34 

33 

29 

36 



65 

21 

23 

IS 

16 



45 



21 

19 



6 

5 

4 

2 



36 

36 

23 

45 

53 

43 






26 

53 


71 

34 


44 

1 

37 

36 


5 

3 

1 

3 

3 


3 

2 






36 

30 


24 


38 









266 

1 

215 


137 

158 

197 




) 211 

164 

149 

205 

184 


Ukrainian 


Polish 

421 

390 

505 

688 

707 

793 

Roumanian 

39 

32 


45 

64 

65 

Slovenian 

10 


3 

3 

Caech (Bohemian) 

224 

192 

269 

433 

358 

490 

305 

Croatian (Serbian) 

111 

120 

114 ! 

189 

214 

Hunearlan (Maevar) 

300 

211 

314 

227 

290 

234 

265 

265 

Italian. 

420 

273 

261 

245 

9 

Spanish 

14 

24 

19 

1 

6 

7 

I'ortugueso. 


1 




Greek .... . . 

52 

49 

42 

42 

1 

44 

66 

3 

Albanian.., 

4 

1 

Turkish...... 

1 






Bulearian... ..... 

17 

11 

1 

10 

1 

6 

10 

13 

Chinese 



Japanese.... . . . 

161 

48 

112 

48 

10 

104 

30 

117 



Eastindiitn . . 

29 



Armenian (Aramaic) . 

4 

3 

1 



Syrian (Arabic) 

15 

20 

16 

10 


15 




Total's.... 

20,376 

14,773 

10,791 









‘ Includes tboso speaking yiddiaU, 
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Nationalities of Immigrants. — ^In the calendar year 1936 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 27, while that of United States citizens 
was 36, In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the latest 
year, the proportions were 34 p,c. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third largest group, 
comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 1930 to 13 p.c. 
in 1936. Table 7 shows the nationalities of immigrants for the six latest years. 


7.— Nationalities of Immigrants, calendar years 1931»36. 

Noth.— See headnotc to Table 5. 


Nationality, 


Albanian 

Arabian 

Argentinian 

Armenian 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

British 

Bulgarian 

Chilean 

Chinese 

Colombian 

Costa Bican 

Cuban 

Czechoslovakian 

Danish 

Danzigor 

Dominican 

Dutoii 

Ecuadorian 

Estonian 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Guatemalan 

Haitian 

Honduran 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Luxemburger 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Panamanian 

Paraguayan 

Persian 

Peruvian 

Polish 

Eoumanian 

Russian 

South American 

Spanish 

Swedish 

syrfan,;;;:;;;;:::;:;:::;: 

Turkish 

Ukrainian 

United States 

Uruguayan 

Venezuelan 

West Indian (not British). 
Yugoslavic 

Totals 


1931. 

1932, 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

3 

1 

6 

1 


07 

45 

40 

30 

29 

50 

40 

34 

62 

79 


1 

2 

1 


9,794 

15,163 

3,030 

3,151 

3,052 

11 

9 

1 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

13 

2 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

: 

544 

450 

581 

857 

647 

78 

2 

52 

50 

24 

1 

24 

30 

32 

1 

29 

42 

31 

10 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

111 

42 

45 

02 

39 

77 

75 

55 

58 

09 

408 

312 

185 

119 

08 

2!) 

1 

30 

20 

39 

42 

436 

274 

418 

378 

250 

2 


5 

3 

0 

406 

209 

241 

295 

277 

112 

98 

98 

110 

58 

0 

7 

10 

1 

10 

90 

79 

51 

SO 

25 

3 

I 

4 

4 

42 

67 

05 

35 

30 

25 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

I 

1 

5 

I 

I 

3 

2 




1,244 

1,070 

1,042 

1,337 

1,330 

230 

153 

173 

183 

215 

52 

50 

78 

48 

23 

5 

1 

} 

3 

5 

55 

40 

22 

15 

27 

50 

30 

31 

29 

40 

12 

21 

13 

14 

14 

3 

1 

4 


1 

3 


3 



13,154 

1,901 

7,194 

5,226 

4,474 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

298 

234 

241 

292 

306 

. 27,530 

20,591 

14,382 

12,476 

11,277 


7 

771 

18 


eo 

1 

5 


247 


78 


2 

73 

49 


4,122 

423 


11,613 
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Countries of Birth of Immigrants. — In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the calendar years 1931-36. The figures 
show that the United States with 3,591 was the birthplace of more of our 1936 immi~ 
grants than any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. In 1936 
Poland came second with 1,599, England third with 1,289, and Czechoslovakia 
fourth with 760. 


8.— Ceimtries of Birth of Immigrants, calendar years ISSl-SiS. 
NoTii.~See headnote to Table .5. 


Country of Birth. 

1931, 

1933. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. 


54 

37 

30 

19 

21 

23 


9 

5 

3 

5 

14 

1 


5 


1 

3 

1 

4 


10 

1 

3 

11 

3 

4 

2 


1 






10 

3 

6 

6 

21 

9 


93 

66 

36 

40 

27 

24 


99 

76 

53 

54 

47 

47 


82 

07 

45 

71 

97 

101 


16 

6 

6 

8 

14 

8 


11 

9 

14 

6 

12 

1 8 


1,105 

9 

1,139 

779 

580 

643 

653 


3 

2 


2 

4 

Chilo 

4 

2 

1 

3 


1 


SO 

29 

23 

26 

29 

29 


539 

1 

443 

591 

855 

646 

760 


2 


7 




S4 

60 

58 

30 

33 

27 









4,938 

2,802 

1,720 

1 

1,405 

1,320 

1,289 


10 

4 

2 

6 

3 


118 

. 50 

6(S 

68 

49 

82 


101 

102 

69 

64 

78 

100 


447 

348 

213 

147 

122 

114 


58 

60 

40 

47 

69 

83 


10 

6 


6 

6 

7 


41 

41 


36 

32 

73 


456 

282 

429 

387 

200 

262 


2 

8 

6 

5 

7 

1 


134 

107 

81 

63 

61 

42 


363 

193 

144 

135 

120 

127 


647 

269 

181 

203 

147 

130 

Italv 

. 616 

331 

290 

338 

346 

314 

Japan 

183 

125 

113 

129 

76 

104 

Korea 


2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

Latvia 

9 

17 

12 

6 

10 

6 

Lesser British Isles 

37 

18 

17 

5 

4 

8 

Lithuania 

80 

88 

50 

54 

26 

72 

Malta... 

6 

3 



3 


Mexico 

7 

14 

11 

7 

53 

76 

Newfoundland 

416 

310 * 

287 

308 

325 

393 

New Zealand 

36 

20 

20 

13 

17 

12 

Norway 

101 

94 

47 

39 

44 

1 

46 

1 

Persia 

2 




Poland...., 

1,307 

2 

1,134 

1 

1,075 

1 

1,369 

1,361 

1,599 

Portugal 

4 



Roumania 

246 

162 

1S4 

186 

211 

171 

Russia 

191 

153 

1 

166 

119 

9 

78 

78 

Bt. Pierre and Miauolon 

4 

1 

6 

12 

Scotland 

2,391 

1,182 

778 

538 

547 

560 

South America 

10 

20 

8 

6 

12 

1 

6 

Spain 

8 

2 

2 

5 

8 

Sweden 

97 

63 

37 

28 

42 

22 

Switzerland 

65 

33 

41 

28 

48 

67 

Syria..... 

23 

26 

21 

20 

18 

23 

Turkey 

12 

8 

13 

5 

7 

16 

Ukraine.... 

3 

4 

3 



3 

U nited States , ... 

H,6S2 

294 

63 

10,140 

106 

51 

6,180 

80 

4,519 

78 

3,859 

46 

31 

3,591 

WiUea 

64 

West Indies (British) 

37 

48 

27 

West Indies (not British) 

16 

4 

7 

2 

8 

6 

Yugoslavia. 

S06 

244 

261 

209 

313 

2 

446 

Other European countries 

2 


2 

Other countries (Britishl 

16 

9 

5 

16 

3 

6 

Other countries (not British) 

11 

g 

6 

13 

6 

3 

Born at sea... 

2 

1 

1 

1 


4 








Totals. 

.1 2?,S30 

30,591 

14,383 

13,476 

11,377 

11 613 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants. — ^Throughout the greater part of our his- 
tory, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage 
of immigrants to arrive at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have 
been due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent yeax'S are given in Table 9. 


9.— Immlgs’ants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, calendar years 1931-36. 



Destinations of Immigrants. — ^Table 10 shows that in the nine latest 
calendar years the province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of 
immigrants, as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was in 
second place, while in the seven latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate 
destination of new arrivals. The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar 
information, by fiscal years, from 1901 to 1934. 


10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1939-37. 


Calendar Year. 

Mari- 

time 

Prov- 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Sask- 

atche- 

wan. 

Alberta, 

British 

I Colum- 
bia and 
Yukon. 

1 

Not 

Shown. 

Total. 

1929 

4,961 

23,952 

61,684 

38,340 

11,336 

15,300 

9,417 

1 

184.9931 

1930 

4,060 

18,405 

37,851 

23,837 

6,435 

7,812 

8,395 

2 

104; 8061 

1931 

2,547 

5,452 

12,316 

1,050 ! 

1,352 

2,213 

2,583 1 

Nil 

27,5301 

1932 

1,762 

4,134 

9,312 

757 

971 

1,692 

1,960 

Nil 

20,5911 

1933 

1,281 

2,755 

6,210 i 

658 

727 

1,296 

1,652 

1 

14,3821 

1934 

1,027 

2,456 

5,582 

390 

519 

1,098 

1,402 

Nil 

12,4761 

1935 

1,080 

2,258 

4,786 

708 

408 

735 

1,315 

Nil 

11,2771 

1936 

981 

1,995 

4,013 

038 

628 

917 

1,366 

Nil 

11,6431 

1937 

1,136 

2,611 

0,463 

1,430 

616 

1,175 

1,667 

■ Nil 

15,1011 


^ Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 2 in 1929, 9 in 1930, 11 in 1931, 3 in 1932, 
2 m 1933, 2 in 1934, 7 in 1936, 5 in 1939, and 3 in 1937. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals. — ^The immigrants most universally 
acceptable to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations and 
destinations of immigrants arriving in Canada during the calendar year 1936. 





11 .— Immigrants Arriving in Canada, Classified fey Occupation and Sex, According to Destination, calendar year 1936. 
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—Immigrants Arriving in Canada, Classified by Occupation and Sex, According to Destination, calendar year 19S6— concluded. 
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Prohibited Immigrants. — ^The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 


Immigration Act. 

PROHIBITED CLASSES. 

‘‘No immigrant, pas.songer or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domioile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in. case o£ ha’ring landed in or entered Canada shjul bo 
permitted to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called prohibited 
classes’;" 

{'«! Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 
insane at any time previously; 

(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public nealth, whether 
such persona intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on board 
ship if hospital facilities do not exist on .shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 

(c } Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Boarrf of Inquiry or oflicer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d ) Persons who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 
turpitude; 

(e ) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(g) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to ^qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada • 
has boon paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 

is shown that the authority in wwiting of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

{}) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; 

(k)' Persona of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

ffj Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity;, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the uniawfal destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, * 

or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(a) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
m connection with the war against any of the allies of His Maj^ty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
m Canada: Persona over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, it otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
CMreadornot,andsuchrelativoshaUbepexmittedto_6uter;forthepurposeofasoertainingwhe' 

“ler aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction of 
the Mmister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
prints in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed 

on the slip m such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to Cana- 
dian citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, or to 
such persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of ago) accompanying a 

person ww has beeri rejeotM, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family,” 
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The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. 


14 .— British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-37. 

Note. — Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in, the total number of immigrants, recorded elsewhere. 


Fiscal Year. 

Juvenile 

Immi- 

grants. 

Fiscal Year. 

Juvenile 

Immi- 

grants. 

Fiscal Year. 

Juvenile 

Immi- 

grants. 




2,318 

1927 

1,741 

1903 

1,.540 

1915 

1,899 

1928 

2,070 

1901 

1,979 

1916 

821 

1929 

3,036 

1904 

2,212 

1917 

251 

1930 

4,281 

1905 

2,814 

1918 

Nil 

1931 

2,190 

1900 

3,258 

1919 

Nil 

1932 

478 

1907 (9 months) 

1,455 

1920 

165 

1933 

172 

1908 

2,375 

1921 

1,426 

1934 

6 

1909 

2,424 

1922 

1,211 

1935 

61 

1910 

2,422 

1923 

1,184 

1936 

41 

1911,... 

2,524 

1924 

2,080 

1937 

10 

1912 

2,689 

1925 

2,000 



1913 

2,042 

1926 

1,802 




i Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Oriental Immigration.-r—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their 
economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration, by fiscal years, 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15, while Table 15A gives 
the same information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to compile 
the figures, vis,, 1929 to 1936. 


15.— Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-37. 



Calendar Year. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

East 

Indians. 

Total. 


1 

180 1 

49 

230 

1930 

Nil 

218 : 

80 

298 


Nil 

174 

62 

226 


1 

119 1 

61 

181 


1 

106 : 

36 

143 


1 

126 

33 

100 


Nil 

70 

26 

96 


Nil 

103 

13 

116 
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Chinese Immigrants . — Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870, The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration and this commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage 
of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Viet., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the 
labouring class should be requh-ed, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a head 
tax of $50 each. On Jan . 1, 1901 (63-64 Viet., c. 32), this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw, VII, e. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular oflBcers, merchants, and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921, and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,139 were residents of British 
Columbia. 


16.— Record of llcventic I&cccipt.s and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1913-37, with Totals 1886-1966 and 1901-11. 


Fiscal Year. 

Paying 

Tax. 

Exempt 
frona Tax. 

Percentage 
ot Total 
Arrivals 
Admitted, 
Exempt 
from Tax. 

Registra- 
tions for 

Total 

Revenue. 


No. 

No. 

p.e. 

No. 

$ 

Totals (1886 to 1900, inclusive) 

28,637 

394 

1-36 

15,853 

1.454.239 

Totals (1001 to 1911, inclusive) 

25,160 

3,655 

12-69 

29,409 

6,147,260 

1912 

6,083 

498 

7-57 


3,049,722 

1913 

7,078 

367 

4-03 

3,742 

3,549.242 

1914..... 

5,274 

238 

4-32 

3,450 

2,644,593 


1,155 

103 

8-19 

4,373 

688. 124 

1910 

20 

69 

77-53 

4,064 

19,389 

1917 

272 

121 

.30-78 

3,312 

140,487 

1918 

650 

119 

15-47 

2,907 

330,757 

1919 

4,066 

267 

6-16 

3,244 

2,069,669 

1920.... 

363 

181 

33-27 

5,529 

538,479 

1921 

885 

1,550 

63-66 

6,807 

474,332 

1922 

1,459 

287 

16-44 

7,532 

743,032 


652 

59 

8-30 

6,682 

434,657 

1924 

625 

51 

7-54 

5,661 

334,039 

1925 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,992 

308,650 

1926 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,947 

25,969 

1927 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,987 

14,844 

1928 

2 

1 

33-33 

5,087 

25,679 

1929 

Nil 


100-00 

5,480 

30,795 

1930 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,682 

30,799 

1931 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,783 

28,846 

1932 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,387 

11,584 

1933 

Nil 

1 

100-00 

3,626 

9,152 

1934 

Nil 

2 

100-00 

2,156 

7,237 

1935 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,103 

6,606 

1936 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,138 

6,501 

1937 

Nil 

1 

100-00 

2,0i>9 

9,893 
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The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38),* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes: — 

(a) Members ot the diplomatic corps orothergovernment’represeniatives, their suites and their servants, 
and consuls and consular agents; 

(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for educa- 
tional or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 

Cc) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees. 

(d) Persons in transit through Canada. 

Classes (c) and (d) are to possess passports issued by the Government of China 
and endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. As a result of this legislation no 
Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 
1926, and 1927; three are shown by the above table to have been admitted in 1928, 
one in 1929, none in 1930, 1931 or 1932, one in 1933, two in 1934, none in 1935 or 
1936, and one in 1937. 

Japanese Immigrants . — ^Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,342—22,205 of these latter being domi- 
ciled in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which 
the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted since 1929, only 103 
Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1937. 

East Indian Immigrants . — East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively smaE. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each shoxEd enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its owm population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was recommended that East Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be aUowed to bring in their 
wives and minor chEdren. In the ten fiscal years 1928-37 only 456 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 

Expenditures on Immigration. — ^The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1937, inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are showm in Table 17. 

Emigration from Canada. — ^An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system of 
immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 

» R.S.C.. 1927, 0. 95. 
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that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 

Another circumstance which has in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans- 
to enter Canada and declare themselves horM fide immigrants, with the real inten- 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the United States regulations re persons 
entering the United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 


—Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-37. 

(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


1SG8, 

1800. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 
1870, 

1877. 

1878, 

1879, 

1880. 
1881, 
1882. 
1883, 


30,050 

20,952 

55,900 

54.004 

109,9.54 

205,718 

291,297 

278,777 

338,179 

309,353 

154,351 

180,403 

161,213 

214,251 

215,339 

373,958 

511,209 

423,801 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
1903 


257,355 
341,236 
244,789 
202,499 
110,092 
181,045 
177,605 
180,677 
202,235 
195,053 
120,199 
127,438 
261,195 
255,879 
434,. 563 
444,730 
494,842 
042,914 


1904.. 

1906.. 

1906.. 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 


744,788 

972,357 

842,668 


611,201 

1,074,697 

979,320 

960,676 

1,079,130 

1,365,000 

1,427,112 

1.893,298 

1,658,182 

1,307,480 

1,181,991 

1,211,954 

1,112,079 

1,388,185 

1,688,961 


1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927. . 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934. . 

1935.. 


2.052,371 

1,987,745 

2,417,3742 


2,704,698 

2,631,967 

2,757,331 

2,256,249 

1,873,006 

1,406,031 

1,155,314 

1,066,869 

1,123,991 

1,119,317 


Total 63,423,972 


2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, 1649,882; 1925, 


Ta!)lc 18 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States for 
puriujses of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period from 
April 1, to Dec. 31, 1937. 

46847—14 
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IS.—Canadlaua Itetmrned from the United States, ealeiiclar years 1934-37. 


Ciilendiir 

Year. 

Gan.'ulimi- 

Bori! 

Citizens. 

British 
Bor n 
who had 
Aenuired 
Canadian 
Domicile. 

Natural- 

ized 

Canadian 

Citizens. 

Total. 

Calendar 

Year. 

Canadian- 

Born 

Citizens. 

Briti.sh 
Born 
who had 
Acquired 
Canadian 
Domicile. 

Natural- 

ized 

Canadian 

Citizens. 

Total. 


a 1,217 

3,736 

2,364 

37,317 

1931, . . . 

18, .503 

1,135 

714 

20,3.52 

1il23 

311, 774 


2,55.5 

39,987 

1932. . . . 

16,801 

809 

610 

18,220 

W2i) 

53, 736 

,'3,7!)2 

2,70,5 

62,293 

1933.... 

9.330 

457 

422 

10,209 

1(]27 

ao.siis 

3,. -.60 

1,080 

42,078 

1934.... 

5,926 

739 

007 

7,272 

]!)2S 


2,(171 

1,010 

34, 120 

1935.... 

4,961 j 

032 

785 

(1,378 

102!) 

27,328 

2.20.6 

880 

30,479 

1936.... 

4,049 

297 

222 

5,108 

WHO 

28,2:i0 

2,176 

1,202 

31,608 

1937.... 

4,443 

377 

347 

5,167 


1 Nine months. 


The movement of population between the two countries now appears to be 
slightly towards the United States. In the U.S. fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
the total movement from Canada to that country was 17,224, made up as 
follows: immigrants, 11,799; U.S. citizens returning after residence in Canada, 
5,211; and persons deported from Canada, 214. The movement towards Canada 
totalled 9,185, made up as follows: immigrants, 3,889 (of whom 2,862 were U.S. 
citizens); persons deported to Canada, 1,833; and persons permitted to depart 
voluntarily to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings, 3,463. Canadian immi- 
gration figures for the same period show 5,347 immigrants admitted to Canada 
and 5,250 returning Canadians, a total of 10,597. The discrepancy between the 
two series is probably due to incomplete emigration statistics. 

In the past five years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 19, taken from the Statistical ■ Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1936. Inasmuch as the movement between 
the British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as pre- 
senting a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 

19.— Numbers of Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent Resi- 
dence between the United Kingdom and British North America, calendar years 
1924-36. 

(From the Statistical Ahitrxct of the United Kingdom.) 




NON-IMMIGRANTS ENTERING CANADA 


III Table 20 will be found the numbers of returning Canadians and other non- 
immigrant transoceanic passengers entering Canada during the calendar years 
1935 and 1936, by class of travel, with totals for the years 1930 to 1934, Tigures 
covering the fiscal years 1926 to 1934, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 

2®.— Betisrntng Caiiadiasis and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, Siy Class of Travel, calendar years 1935 and 1936, with Totals for calendar 
years 1930-31. 

N'oTE.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. 




Transoceanic 

Passengers. 


Cnlendar Year and Item. 

Saloon. 

Class. 

Third 

Total. 

Tota!.s, 1930 

6,064 

14,458 

30,479 

51,001 

Totals, 1931 

5,170 

10,381 

36,741 

43,193 

Totals, 1933 

5,333 

9,314 

37,385 

41,933 

Totals, 1933 

4,965 

8,447 

23,644 

37,056 

Totals, 1931 

6,103 

9,119 

33,928 

39,150 

Calendab Yeak 1935. 





Canadian Ijorn, returning 

2,281 

3,206 

0,032 

11,519 

British born, returning 

473 

1,711 

10,724 

12,908 

British naturalized, returning 

250 

386 

1,537 

2,179 

Alien nationals, returning 

44 

96 

1,406 

1,546 

Non-immigrant, tourist 

1.256 

3.174 

4,450 

8,880 

“ protes.sional 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

“ student. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

“ theatrical 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

“ in transit 

1,404 

6 

1,394 

461 

3,319 

28 

“ Dipioraatui Corp.s 

14 

8 

Totals, 1.933 

5,780 

9,981 

34,618 

40,379 

Calendab Year 1936. 

Canadian born, returning 

1,740 

321 

4,160 

8,509 

14,409 

British born, returning 

British naturalized,, returning 

1,927 

13,474 

15,722 

173 

460 

1,623 

2,262 

Alien nationals, returning 

32 

137 

1,337 

1,506 

Non-immigrant, tourist, 

“ professional 

714 

4,130 

4,751 

0 

9,595 

Nil 

Nil 

9 

“ student 

61 

7 

7 

75 

“ theatrical 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

“ ill transit 

1,348 

1,514 

365 

3,227 

“ Diplomatic Corps 

2 

15 

1 

18 

Totals, 1936 

4,391 

13,356 

30,076 

46,833 


Section 2. — Colonization Activities. 

Recent information on this subject was given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition 
of the Year Book. To it the interested reader is referred. 



CHAPTER VII.— SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 

A gain of more than 7 p.c. in the net value of total production o ver the preceding 
year was indicated for 1935. The net value of commodities produced stood at 
$2,395,000,000 against $2,234,000,000 in the preceding year. As the level of com- 
modity priced remained relatively steady during the interval, the gain represents 
considerable betterment in the voliune of productive operations. The general 
nature of the improvement was shown by the fact that each of the nine main branches 
of production participated in the advance. 

While the lowest point of the recent depression was reached in 1933, revival 
commenced in the latter part of the year and has been fairly continuous since that 
time. With regard to 1936, price and volume indexes indicate that a further gain 
in net production occurred. The index of wholesale prices averaged 3-6 p.c. higher 
than in 1935, while the gain in the index of industrial production was nearly 10-4 
p.c., and the index of general employment recorded an advance of 4-3 p.c. 

The Definition of ‘Production’. — ^The term ‘production’ is used here in 
its popular acceptation, i.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electric 
current, manufacturing, etc. — in economic phrase, the creation cf ‘form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less productive in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add the further utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’, and ‘possession’ to commodities 
already worked up into form, and (b) personal and professional services, such as 
those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at 
all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society— representing, in economic 
language, the creation of ‘service utilities’. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1935, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $310,107,155, street railway gross earnings to $40,442,320, 
and telejihone and telegraph earnings to $66,771,312, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as production. Further, it may be noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3j927,591 persons of ten years of age or over 
recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation activities, 
387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance, and 767,705 in service occupations. While 
81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of which is 
included in the survey of production, the value of the production of the remaining 
1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just mentioned 
would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of production. Then, 
on the assumption that 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons whose production is 
not included in the survey were no less productive in the broad sense of the term 
than the remaining 2,455,591t gainfully occupied persons, about three-fifths should 
be added to our total net production to arrive at an estimate of the grand total value 
of the production of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since the net value of 

* Revtswi by Sydney B. Smith, MJl., Dominion Burf^u of Statistics. 

t This ligiirc includes IG9,2G3 gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who 
wore msiinly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persona were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production, but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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I)rodii(?tion of commodities as stated in this survey was $2,394,720,688 in 1935, <he 
grand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied 
population of Canada in the same year may be estimated at $3,832,000,000 in round 
figures. (See the item “Income, national” in the index of this volume.) 

‘Gross’ and ‘Net’ Production. — The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net”. Gross production represents the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. Net 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials, fuel, and 
elecitricity consumed in the production process. The net figures, it will be seen, 
appear chiefly in the case of secondary production or manufactures, though elimin- 
ations were also made in certain cases in the primary or extractive industries, as, 
for example, seed in the case of field crops, and feed in the case of farm animals. 
On the other hand, such items as fertilizers in the case of field crops, and reforest- 
ation in the case of forestry, are disregarded as partaking of the nature of replace- 
ment. The cost of fuel and electricity is deducted in accordance with Resolution 
23 of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935, which states: 
“The terra net output or net value of production should be used to denote the value 
added in each industry to the cost of the objects used in production, including all 
materials, whether transformed or not”. 

Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.-— 
A survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole which will be free from overlapping. 
This is somewhat diflflcolt to present with clearness, in view of the va,rying definitions 
that attach to industrial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, 
tile, and cement are frequently included under “mineral production” as being the 
first finished products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; 
frequently, however, they are classified under “manufactures” in view of the nature 
of the productive process— either allocation being correct according to the point of 
view. In the summing up, production in such industries is regarded as primary 
production and also as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated in the 
grand totals. 

Branches of Production. — The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary cr manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended: — 

Agriculture. — Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. The duplication is eliminated when 
obtaining the grand total values of gross and net production. 

Forest?;.— Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of products such as pulp and paper, lumber, lath, shingles, and 
cooperage stock. 

Fur Production. — The item of fur production is limited to wild-life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the pelts produced in Canada, it would be 
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necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for agriculture. 

Mineral Production. — -Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to manufactures. Considerable overlapping exists as 
between mineral production on the one hand and manufactures on the other. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics presents the detailed statistics of these 
groups (the chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports 
on mineral production, since their product is the first to which a commercial 
value is ordinarily assigned. 

Construction. — Due to the availability of the totals compiled by a new 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the treatment of construction 
data was altered beginning with 1934. The records prepared by the MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited, wmre used from 1920 to 1933, 35 p.c. being deducted 
from the gross totals to obtain the net value of production for the industry. 
An element of in comparability with previous figures was thus introduced, but 
the use of official records in this connection is desirable. 

Total Manufactures. — ^The figure given for this beading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as manufactures, viz., dairy factories, fish 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, certain mineral industries, 
and electric power. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as 
shown in the tables. The figures given for total manufactures are inclusive of 
the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely associated with 
the extractive industries that are frequently included under this heading; 
hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by 
adding the values for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, and 
deducting the amount of duplication between manufactures and the primary 
industries. 

Section 1. — ^The Leading Branches of Production in 1935. 

The net value of a nation’s commcidity production is usually an excellent cri- 
terion of the purchasing power of the people. Confining the analysis to the net 
production of commodities — net production signifying the value left in the pro- 
ducers’ hands after the elimination of the value of materials consumed in the pro- 
duction process— it is observed that, after recording successive declines for five 
years, the net value of Canadian production turned upward in 1934 to register a 
suhstautial gain over the preceding year. This advance was continued in 193,5 
when the net value of commodities produced, estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the basis of data compiled by its various branches, was $2,395,000,000 
<!oiup:ired w'iih a reviseil estimate of $2,234,000,000 in 1934. The gain of more than 
7 p.c. rci)rosents a marked betterment over the preceding year in all productive 
oiiorations. Each of the nine main branches of production participated in the 
uflvancc's of 1934 and 1935. The greatest absolute gains were recorded in rnanu- 
fai’turiag and agricadturc, but the largest percentage increases were in mining and 
forestry. Primary production show^ed a better percentage gain than secondary, 
iuclic.ating a decidt'd revival in the production of raw materials and a greater utili- 
Kution of our natural resources. Certain changes in general method, oo(.‘asioncd by 
the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935, unfortunately 
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Ijreclude exact comparability with years prior to 1934, given in earlier editions of 
the Year Book, and statistics in the tables given below are, therefore, limited to the 
years 1934 and 1935. 

The net output of agriculture in 1935 was greater than in any other year since 
1930. The increase over 1934 amounted to $30,600,000 or 5 • 2 p.c., the total reaching 
$623,000,000. Mining continued to be the most progressive of Canadian industries 
and has extended, year by year, the upturn inaugurated in 1933. 

The percentage gain in the value of manufacturing stood on a par with that of 
agriculture, the net total advancing 5-7 p.c. or $69, .300, 000 over the comparable 
figure for 1934. 


1,— Gross and Net Values of Froduction in Canada, liy Industries, 1934' and 1935. 



1934.' 

1935. 

Percentage 
Increase 
in Net 

Percentage 
of Net 
Value by 
Industry to 
Total Net 
Production 
1935. 

Industry. 

Gross. 

Net.2 

Gross. 

Net.2 

1035 from 
1934. 


$ 

S 

$ 

S 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Agriculture 

1,006,257,016» 

592,195,000 

1,019,806,099® 

622,772,000 

5-2 

20-01 

Fore.stry 

313,059,369 

208.207,484 

344,7.58,108 

227,500,346 

9-3 

9'50 


45,601,143 

34,022,323 

45,386,749 

34,427,854 

1-2 

1-44 

Trapping 

S, 830,885 

8,636,885 

8,877,331 

8,877,331 

2-8 

0'37 

Mining 

344,978,399' 

209,073,789 

429,817,259' 

238,581,268 

14-1 

9-96 

Meetric power 

124,463,fil3 

122,461,993 

127,177,954 

125,123,078 

2-2 

6-22 

Totals, Primary 







Production 

1,843,057,025 

1,174,597,474 

1,975,883,500 

1,267,281,877 

7-0 

52-50 

Construction 

1811,198,890 

115,406,765 

215,548,873 

120,816.289 

4-7 

5-05 

Custom and repair®. 

87,040,270 

62,444,353 

97,109,740 

66,454,802 

G-4 

2-78 

Manufactures® 

2,633,768,954 

1,222.943,899 

2,797,400,424 

1,292.242,142 

5-7 

S3 -967 

Totals, Secondary 







Production'’ 

2,807,604,114 

1,400,795,007 

3,110,069.037 

1.479,512,233 

6-6 

61 •78" 

Grand Totals 

4,031,431,085 

3,233,697,018 

4,398,333,710 

3,394,730,688 

7-3 

100- 00 


' A number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

* In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 
of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value of manufacture.s, 
mining, forestry, and electric power for 1934 and 1935 in arriving at the net figures. This is in addition to 
the usual deduction for cost of materials. 

®Tlie gross values of agricultural production here exceed those given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural 
Statistics, of thi.s edition of the Year Book, by the amounts paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 


Gross value.>3 comprise the mineral production, as shomi in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of 
ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. 

Statistics of custom and repair shops, including custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, 
jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, and custom and repair w-ork by foundries were not collected 
after 1921. The totals for 1934 and 1935 were estimated according to the percentage change in the data 
for manufacturing. ■ ' 


* Ihe item Manufactures" includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish canning and 
curing, (‘lectric powc-r production, shipbuilding, and certain mineral industries which are also included in 
other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1934 to a gross of $619,840,054 and a net of $341,095,463 
and m 1935 to a gross of $687,803,827 and a net of $342,073,422, is eliminated from the grand total. 


■ .Sceoiulary production includos the above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of the net manu- 
iiictiires, freed fro ni all dupiioatioii, to the total net production in 1935 was 39 -67, and, under like condition.s, 
tlio pi'opurtion ot all secondary production to the grand total of net production was 47-5 p.c. 
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3.— Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1934* and 1935. 


Classification. 

1934.1 

1935. 

PKiM.A,nY Pbodttction. 

592,195,000 

622,772,000 

Forestry — 

I.ogs and bolts 

Pulpwood 

Hewn railway tie.s 

Fuel 

All other forest products 

Totals, Operfitions in the Woods 

29,116,515 

38,302,807 

1,541,901 

31,489,524 

5,089,985 

34,077,938 

41,195,871 

3,188,651 

31,864,500 

5,134,819 

105,5,39,7.32 

116,461,779 

24,971,159 

77,696,593 

29,513,090 

82,525,477 


Totals, Milling Operations 

102,667,752 

112,038,667 

Totals, Forestry Production 

208,207,484 

227,500,340 

Fisheries— 

Fish prepared domestically or sold fresh by fishermen 

Sales to canning and curing establishments 

Values added domestically 

Fish-canning and -curing establishments (values added) 

Totals, Fisheries Production 

Traming— 

Fur production (wild life) 

8,070,115 

11,638,820 

1,889,281 

12,418,107 

9,796,892 

10,958,895 

1,172,606 

12,499.461 

34,022,323 

34,427,854 

8,636,885 

8,877,331 

Mineral Production 

209,073,789 

238,581,208 

Electric Light and Power 

122,461,093 

125,123,078 

Totals, Pkimaky Production 

l,m,S9r,47i 

l,m. 281,877 

Secondary Production. 

Construction 

115,400,755 

120,815,289 

Custom and Repair 

02,444,353 

66,454,802 

Manufactures— 

Vegetable products 

210,899,307 

94,998,316 

160,723,494 

223,240,884 

143,309,504 

112,155,502 

71,357,352 

02,216,030 

143,983,510 

217,051,454 

99.033,595 

166,228,633 

239,387,227 

173,634,965 

107,898,470 

76,846,415 

06,001,290 

146,660,193 

Animal products 

Textiles 

Wood and paper 

Non-ferrous metals 

Non-metallio minerals 

Chemicals 

Miscellaneous, including central electric stations 

Totals, Manufactures® 

1,222,943,899 

1,292,242,142 

Totals, Secondary Production 

1,400,795,007 

1, 479, 51 2, m 

Grand Totals® 

2,233,697,018 

2,394,720,688 



1 A number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

® The item “Totals, Manufactures" includes the following industries, which are also shown elsewhere, 
the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total; — 

1934. 1935. 


Dairy factories 

Sawmills and pulp and paper mills. 

Fish canning and curing 

Mineral industries 

Electric power 


29,912,319 30,832,166 

102,667,752 112,038,567 

8,166,192 8,340,663 

78,487,207 65,738,948* 

122,461,993 125,123,078 


Totals-- 341,695,463 342,073,422 

Manufactures 881,248,436 950,168,720 


* The decrease in the duplication for mineral industries was due to a change in method of valuation of 


ores. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Pro tluction.— Owing to 
adverse weather conditions and low prices experienced by agriculture, the relative 
position of manufacturing has become more pronounced in recent years. Agri- 
cultural production in 1935 represented about 26 p.c. of the net output of all branches 
while the total value added by the manufacturing process was nearly 54 p.c. of the 
total net production. However, a number of industries listed under manufactures 
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are also iuoluded in the several extractive industries with which they are asso- 
ciated. Eliminating this duplication, the output of the manufacturing industries 
not elsewhere included, was 39-7 p.c. of the total net production. Mining held 
third place in 1935 with a percentage of nearly 10 p.c., followed closely by forestry 
with 9-5 p.c. The fifth and sixth places were held by electric power and con- 
struction, respectively, while custom and repair, fisheries, and trapping followed 
in the order named. 

Section 2.— The Provincial Distribution of Production. 

Seven of the nine provinces showed gains in net production in 1935 over the 
{ireceding year. Due to increases of important proportions in each of the three 
provinces, the Maritimes showed a greater percentage gain than in any other econo- 
mic area. Increases in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
were 8-6 p.c., 9-9 p.c., and 10-4 p.c., respectively. 

Extending the gain of the preceding year, the net production ol Ontario recorded 
an increase of 8-1 p.c. in 1935. The increase in Quebec at 6-1 p.c. was also sub- 
stantial. The trend was uneven in the Prairie Provinces. Saskatchewan, due 
mainly to field crops, showed a gain of 27-5 p.c., but minor declines were recorded 
in Manitoba and Alberta. Recovery continued in British Columbia, an advance of 
8 -8 p.c. having been shown over the preceding year. 

Relative Production by Provinces, 1935. — Ontario held first place among 
the nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, producing 43-7 p.c. of the Dominion 
total compared with 43 • 4 p.c. in 1934. Quebec followed with an output of 25 • 4 p.c. 
against 25 >6 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Alberta were in 
third and fourth places, respectively, the contribution of the former in 1935 being 
7-8 p.c. compared with 6-5 p.c. for Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba were in 
fifth and sixth places, respectively. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island followed in the order named. 


3.— Summary Analysis of the Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 
19341 and 1935. 


Province. 

1934.1 

1935. 

Gross 

Value. 

Net Value.“ 


Net Value.'* 

Amount. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per 

Capita,® 

Value. 

Amount, 

■ a 

Per 

Capita.® 


S 

$ 


S 

S 

s 


$ 

P. E. I 

17,864,849 

10,181,232 

0-5 

114-40 

19,052,646 

11,059,670 

0-5 

124-27 

N.S 

131,399,711 

76,628.789 

3-4 

145-96 

144,918,904 

84,186,607 

3-5 

159-75 

N. B 

98,679,310 

55,404,590 

2-6 

130-36 

106,307,360 

61,184,408 

2-6 

142-62 

Quo 

1,058,503,197 

572,339,409 

25-6 

189-64 

1,137.261.900 

607,222,088 

25-4 

198-31 

Cnt 

1,794,724,551 

971,143,305 

43-4 

267-63 

1,984,461,443 

1,050,064,179 

43-7 

285-89 

Man 

195.670,759 

106,321,772 

4-8 

149-54 

207,187,939 

102,442.524 

4-3 

144-08 


191,335,124 

106,960,920 

4-8 

114-76 

223,428,766 

136,374,259 

5-7 

146-48 

Alta 

255,549,707 

162,784,883! 

7-3 

215-32 

250,995,852 

155,098,958 

6-5 

203-01 

B.C. and 









Yukon 

287,693,877^ 

171,932,1184! 

7.71 

232-66 

324,718,9104 

187,087,995“ 

7-8 

249-78 

Totals 

4,031,421,085 

2,233,697,018 

1000 

206-37 

4,398,333,710 

2,394,720,688 

100-0 

219-00 


1 k number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

2 In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 

of 1935, the (?-ost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value of manufactures, 
nnning, forestry, and electric power for 1934 and 1935. This is in addition to the usual deduction for cost 
of nuiterials. 3 Estimates of population on which these figures are based will be found on p. 155. 

* The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar 
industries of the N.W.T.), was $2,990,049 gross and $2,515,988 net in 1934 and $3,375,554 gross and ^.3, 110,950 
net in 1935. • 
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Per Gapitii Production by Provinces.— In the foregoing table the net com- 
modity production is appraised on a per capita basis by provinces. 

Owing to its preeminent industrial position, Ontario had a net commodity 
production of nearly S2SG per capita in 1935, an improvement of $18 per capita 
ov^er 1934, principally due to appreciable advances in manufacturing, agriculture, 
and mining. British Columbia ranked second wdth a per capita production of $250, 
registering, largely because of forestry and manufacturing, an increase of $17 per 
(iapita over 1934. rVlberta held third place mth $203 per capita, a decline of $12 
from 1031 due mainly to reduction in agricultm’e. Quebec, with a per capita pro- 
tiucliuii of $198, was fourth in rank, increasing its per capita figure by nearly $9 
over lOill. Nova Scotia with $160, Saskatchewan $146, Manitoba $144, New 
Brunswick $142, and Prince Edward Island $124, produced in the order named. 
r)f tlu! nine provinces, Manitoba and Alberta alone showed recession which was 
limited in the former province to about $5-50 per capita. 

The Dominion figure of net commodity production at $219 per capita was 
6 p.c. or $13 in advance of the figure for 1934. The estimated increase in population 
in 1935 over 1934 was only 1 p.c. 

Section 3.— Leading Branches of Production in each Province, 
1935. 

Maritime Provinces. — The net value of production in the Maritimes during 
1935 rose 10 p.c. or $14,216,000 over the preceding year. Agriculture contributed 
23-3 p.c, wdiile manufacturing, eliminating all duplication, accounted for 22 p.c. 
CJonstruction was much more active than in 1934. Mining remained relatively the 
same with nearly 11 p.c. of the Maritime total attributable to this industry. Ilsh- 
ories showed a recession of 8 • 1 p.c., although actual net value was up nearly $400,000. 

Quebec. — Manufacturing continued to be the leading industry in Quebec, 
contributing, without dixplication, 46-4 p.c. of the net value of production during 
1935. Agriculture accounted for over IS p.c. of the net output while forestry, on 
the revised basis, rose in importance to nearly 14 p.c. of the net total. 

• Ontario. — The net value of manufacturing in Ontario daring 1935, less dupli- 
cation, was exactly 50 p.c. of the provincial total. Agriculture accounted for 20 
p.c. or a net value of $209,182,000. Mining advanced to 12-4 p.c. while forestry 
also showed betterment over the previous year at 5-5 p.c. of the provincial total. 

Prairie Provinces. — Agriculture accounted for 61 -0 p.c. of the value of net pro- 
dueti(xn of the Prairie Provinces in 1935, a drop of 1 p.c. from the preceding year. 
Manufacturing advanced slightly at 17*3 p.c. Mining showed a notable gain, the 
percentage increase being from 6-4 to 7-3 p.c. of the total for the Prairie- Provinces. 

British Columbia and Yukon. — ^The net output from manufacturing in 
British Cohmxhia and Yukon during 1935 was $86,196,000 or 46-1 p.c. of the pro- 
vincial net production, but over half of this amount was derived from manufacturing 
processes closely associated with the primary industries, such as logging, mining, 
and fislxing. ICliminating this duixlication, manufactures comprised 21*7 p.c. of the 
net; provincial output, whereas forestry supplied 25-8 p.c., mining 15-7 p.c., agri- 
culture 13 -9 p.c., and fisheries 8-1 p.c. 

Tables 4 and 4A giAi-e the details of gross and net production, by industries, for 
each province for the years 1934 and 1935, respectively. Only in Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta does agriculture now rank in first place, manu- 
factures beitig more important than agriculture in each of the other six provinces. 
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9’ables 5 and 5A offer some very interesting comparisons. For instance, on a 
provincial per(;entage basis mining is very much more important in Nova Scotia 
than it is in the premier mining province of Ontario. Again, the generation of 
electric power is relatively a more important industry in Nova Scotia, in New 
Brunswick, in Manitoba, and in British Columbia than it is in Ontario. While 
manufacturing is of first importance in Ontario and Quebec, it is also of major 
relative importance in Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 


4.— Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, hy Industries, 
1934 . 

Note.— For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 3. 

GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Industry. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

I'lsliono.? 

Trapping 

Mining 

I'dti tiie power.. 

Construction 

Ciislom and lep ur 
Manufactures* 

$ 

13,306,859 

612,611 

1,455,417 

1,646 

Nil 

279,745 

297,918 

192,006 

3,302,580 

■ $ 

27,918,977 

12,603,857 

10,618.423 

269,973 

21,773,899 

4,904,770 

9.868,541 

2,370,604 

60.844,581 

$ 

25,053,127 

25,428,158 

4,552,178 

138,263 

2,137,835 

3,071,568 

0,103,183 

1,601,025 

54,057,847 

$ 

199,857,800 

119,913,324 

2,752,847 

657,448 

56,823,041 

46,818,247 

42,825,745 

16,401,885 

766,498,000 

8 ■ 

332,574.824 

82,065,315 

2,218,650 

1,575,934 

183,707,591 

43,498,715 

96,488,265 

38,049,543 

1,265,325,701 

Totals* 

17,864,849 

131,399,711 

98,679,310 

1,058,503,197 

1,794,724,551 

Indastry. 

Manitoba. 

.Saskat- 

chewan 

Alberta. 

British 

Columhia 

and 

Yukon.® 

Agriculture 

Fore.stry 

Fi,shorio.s... 

Trapping 

Mining 

I’.lectnc power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Manufactures* 


S 

75.075,073 

2,455,205 

1,405,358 

1,075,450 

10,447,132 

6,378,674 

6,349,382 

7,758,807 

105,358,000 

S 

135,838,027 

2,376,082 

219,772 

1,280,458 

3,239,328 

4,229,402 

6.907,979 

6,190,733 

42,201,723 

$ 

155,707,755 
3,785,723 
245,405 
1,132,900 
19,056,775 
4,567, 199 
7,541,055 
6,876,614 
69,389,118 

S 

39,605,168 

64,419,094 

22,133,193 

2,504,753® 

47,732,198® 

10,715,293 

9,756,822 

8,297,553 

170,721,398 

Totals* 


195,670,7.59 

191,335,124 

255,540,707 

287,603,877* 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Industry. 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Brunswick. 

Quebee. 

Ontario. 


1 

s . 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Agriculture 

7,391,080 

14,243,050 

11,196,570 

111,650,630 

189,355,640 

Fore.-ilry 

550,165 

9,096,551 

16,988,174 

77.670,128 

52,343,833 

i' jshenes 

963,926 

7,673,865 

3,679,970 

2,306,517 

2,218,550 

Trapping 

1 1,046 

269,073 

138,263 

657,448 

1,575,934 

Mining i 

Nil 

14,067,797 

1,863,476 

26,078,017 

117,104,033 

I'llcctrie power ' 

240,569 

4,170,751 

2,910,473 

46,814.407 

43,477,976 

Construction 

161,569 

7,224,463 

3,900,748 

23,531,437 

. 61,315,609 

Custom and repair 

158,064 

1,741,727 

1,427,268 

12,548,882 

26,711,864 

Manufactures* 

1,281,041 

28.406,917 

26,357,257 

380,453,666 

611,303,862 

Totais*...., 

10,181,232 

76,628,780 

55,404,500 

573,333,400 

971,143,305 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 220. 
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4.--Gr«ss ana Net Values of Froauction, Classified for each Province, fey Iiiclustiries, 
1934--eoncluded. 

NET PRODUCTION— concluded. 


Industry. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. ’ 

British 

Columbia 

and 

Y ukon .2 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


45,490,620 

78,547,390 

109,009,230 

25,310,790 


2,152,367 

2,218,120 

3,410,820 

43,777,336 

Fisheries 

1,465,358 

219,772 

245,405 

15,248,900 

Trapping - 

1,075,450 

1,280,458 

1,132,960 

2,604,7532 

Mining 

0,857,321 

2,340,189 

14,703,214 

26,059,1422 

I'jlectnc power 

6,310,475 

3.460,775 

4,401,197 

10,675,370 

Construction, 

3,612,232 

4,327,753 i 

5,377,955 

5,964,989 

Oustom and repair 

5,317,631 

4,409,227 

4,315,839 

5,813,851 

Manufactures* 

48,484,685 

16,238,427 

27,576,875 

82,841,189 

Totals* 

106,321,772 

106,960,920 

162,784,883 

171,932,1182 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following are the amounts of the 
duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,044,839, net $566,828; Nova Scotia, gross $19,779,- 
914, not $10,266,305; Now Brunswick, gross $24,024,474, net $13,057,609; Quebec, gross $194,045,746; net 
$109,372,323; Ontario, grQ.ss $240,839,887, net $134,263,996; Manitoba, gross $21,292,322. net $14,444,337; 
Saskatchewan, gross $11,208,380, net $6,081,191; Alberta, gross $12,752,897, net .$7,388,612; British Columbia 
and Yukon, gross $94,251,595, net $46,254,262, Canada, gross $619,840,064, net $341,695,463. ® The 

value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar industries 
of the N.W.T.), was .$2,996,649 gross and $2,515,988 net in 1934. 


4A.— Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, hy Industries 
1935. 

Note.— Tor Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 

GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Industry. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Agriculture 

Forestry. 

Fisheries 

Trapping 

Mining 

Electric power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Manufactures’ 

$ 

13.620,895 

637,054 

1,301,848 

2.713 

Nil 

278,727 

1,190,030 

195,914 

3,356,006 

S 

28,593,542 

12,625,924 

10,758.244 

425.086 

21,965,963 

5,096,453 

15,657,298 

2,619,419 

67,109,172 

$ 

26.202,622 

27,931,167 

4,768,162 

80,080 

2,798,854 

3,184.329 

9,988.340 

1.564,063 

56,294,840 

$ 

195,759,545 

129,904,542 

2,304,071 

1,050,691 

77,500,047 

47,808,550 

58,309,829 

17,556,467 

821,020,796 

$ 

346,181,757 

89,945,747 

2,852,007 

1,604,537 

220,799,576 

43,667,485 

90,848,941 

43,110.034 

1,413,694,864 

Totals* 

19,052,646 

144,918,904 

106,307,360 

1,137,261,900 

1,984,461,443 

Industry. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia 

and 

Yukon .2 

Agriculture 

$ 

63.447,987 
3,623,697 
1,258,336 
. 968,003 

19,335,302 
6,729,818 
10,473,633 
8.656,290 
117.734.292 

$ 

164,290,293 

2,761,537 

252,069 

1,080,760 

6,349,657 

4,377,205 

5,061,354 

6,853,889 

46,821,302 

$ 

141,446,777 

4,283,228 

226,741 

1,064,968 

21,614,954 

4,756,985 

10,183,322 

7,257,507 

73,262,610 

$ 

40,322,681 

73,054,712 

21,666,282 

2.600,5932 

60,453,1062 

11.278.402 

13,836,126 

9,295,257 

198.106,542 




Electric power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Manufactures* 

Totals* 

207,187,939 

223,438,756 

250,995,852 

324,718,9102 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 221. 
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4A.— Gross and Net Vaine of Production, Classified for each Province, hy Industries 
1935 — concluded . 


Note.— For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 
NET PRODUCTION-eoncluded. 


Industry. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontai-io. 

Agriculture 

h'orcstry 

Fiahorie.s 

Trapping 

Mining 

I'ilectnc power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Manufactures! 

Totals! 

$ 

7.704,944 

563,574 

899,685 

2,713 

Nil 

238,354 

666,790 

168,223 

1,362,405 

$ * 

16,150,888 

9,190,760 

7,852,899 

425,086 

14,207,064 

4,332,290 

9,688,391 

1,917,479 

30.995.130 

$ 

12.654,048 

18,550,461 

3,949,615 

80,080 

2,467,339 

3,024,999 

5,834,831 

1,500,228 

27,594,016 

$ 

110,705,704 

84,258,587 

1,947,259 

1,050,691 

33,679,150 

47,805,074 

32,869,784 

13,024,339 

393,805,691 

$ 

209,181,936 

57,605,866 

2,852,007 

1,604,637 

130,220,051 

43,045,644 

50,649,333 

29,326,139 

659,051,124 

11,059,670 

84,186,607 

61,184,408 

007,222,088 

1,050,064,179 

Industry. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia 

and 

Yukon.® 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fisheries 

Trapping 

Mining 

Electric power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

M imifactures! 

Totals! 

$ 

35,046,930 

2,774,146 

1,258,335 

968,003 

9,040,591 

6,667,635 

5,083,452 

5,252,000 

47,349,314 

$ 

107,844,120 

2,466,864 

252,059 

1,080,760 

2,869,351 

3,616,251 

2,772,833 

4,625,507 

16,976,149 

1 

97,490,304 

3,796,138 

225,741 

1,064,988 

16,738,472 

4,572,180 

5,524,813 

4,549,602 

28,912,220 

$ 

25,993,120 

48,294,950 

15,190,254 

2,600,5938 

20,359,2608 

11,230,651 

7,736,062 

6,091.285 

86,196,093 

102,442,521 

130,374,259 

155,098,958 

187,087,9058 


> Tlje totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may bo regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following statement gives the 
amounts of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,531,141, net $647,018; Nova 
Beotia, gross $19,932,197, net $10,573,380; New Brunswick, gross $26,504,897, net $14,471,209; Quebec, gross 
$213,962,538, not $111,914,091; Ontario, gross $268,244,405, not $134,072,458; Manitoba, gross $25,039,318, net 
$10,987,888; Saskatchewan, gross $13,409,300, net $6,128,635; Alberta, gross $13,100,240, net $7,776,480; 
British Columbia and Yukon, gross $105,894,791, net $45,603,263; Canada, gross $687,608,827, net $^2,073,- 
422. 

2 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar 
industries of the N.W.T.), was $3,375,554 gross and $3,110,950 net in 1935. 


5.— Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1931. 


Industry. 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Agriculture 

li'orestry 

Fisheries 

Trapping 

Mining 

Electric power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Manufactures, n.e.s 

Totals 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Not Production)... 

p.c. 

72-60 

5-40 

9-47 

0-02 

Nil 

2-36 

1-59 

1-55 

7-01 

p.c. 

18-59 

11-87 

10-01 

0-35 

18-36 

5-44 

9-43 

2-27 

23-68 

p.c. 

20-22 

30-6,6 

6- 64 
0-25 
3-36 
5-25 

7- 04 
2-58 

24-00 

p.c. 

19-51 

13-57 

0-40 

0-11 

4-66 

8-18 

4-11 

2 19 
47-37 

p.c. 

19-50 

0-23 

0-16 

12-06 

4-48 

6-31 

2-76 

49-12 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

12-58 

37-07 

47-57 

66-47 

62-95 
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5.— PCTceiitage of tlie Yalnc of the Net Production in each Iiulustry ao the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1934— concluded. 


Industry. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia 
and Yukon.* 

Canada. 

Agrieultiiro 

Forestry 

p.c. 

4-2-78 
2-02 
1-38 
l-Ol 
6-45 
5-94 
3-40 
.5 -00 
32-02 

p.c. 

73-42 

2-07 

0-21 

1-20 

2- 19 

3- 24 

4- 05 
4-12 
9-60 

p.c. 

66-97 

2-10 

0-15 

0-70 

9-03 

2- 70 

3- 30 
2-65 

12-40 

p.c. 

14- 72 
25-46 

8-87 

1-46* 

15- 10* 
0-21 
3-46 
3-38 

21-28 

p.c. 

26-51 

9-32 

1- 53 
0-39 
9-36 
5-48 
5-17 

2- 80 
39-45 

Trapping 

Mining 

Electric power. . 

Construction 

Cu.stom and repair 

Manu fucturos ,n.v.s 

Totals 

Totals, Manufactures (Percontagos to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)... 

100-00 

100-00 

160-00 

100-00* 

100-00 

45-60 

15-18 

16-94 

48-18 

64-75 


‘ Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 


»A.— Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1935. 


Industry. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario, 


p.c. 

09-67 

6-10 

8-13 

0-02 

Nil 

2-16 

6- 03 
1-52 

7- 37 

p.c. 

19-18 

10- 92 
9-33 
0-50 
16-88 

6-15 

11- 51 
2-28 

24-25 

p.c. 

20-08 

30-31 

6-46 

0-13 

4-03 

4-94 

9-54 

2-45 

21-46 

p.c. 

18-23 

13-88 

0-32 

0-17 

5- 55 
7-87 

6- 41 
2-14 

46-43 

p.c. 

19-93 

5-49 

0-27 

0-15 

12-40 

4-16 

4-82 

2-79 

49-99 

Forest.rv 

Fisheries 

Trapping 

Mining 

Electric power 

Construction 

Custom and repair 

Mautifactin-es, n.e.s 

Totals 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Totals^ Manufactwes (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Not Production)... 

12-32 

[ 36-82 

45-10 

64-85 

62-76 

Industry. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia 
and Yukon.* 

Canada. 

Agriculture 

p.c. 

34-21 

2-71 

1-23 

0-94 

6-50 

4-96 

6-13 

36-49 

p.c. 

79-09 

1-81 

0-18 

0-79 

2-10 

2-66 

2- 03 

3- 39 
7-96 

p.c. 

62-85 

2-45 

0-15 

0-69 

10-79 

2- 95 

3- 56 
2-93 
13-63 

p.c. 

13-89 

25-82 

8-11 

1-39* 

15-69* 

6-00 

4-13 

3-26 

21-71 

p.c. 

26-01 

9-50 

1- 44 
0-37 
9-96 
5-22 
5-05 

2- 78 
39-07 


Fistieries 

Triippinii' 

Mining 

Electric power, 

Construction, 

Custom and repair , 

Manufactures, n.e.s, 

Totals 

ioo -00 

160-00 

100-00 

100-00* 

100-00 

Totals, Manufactiircs (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).. . 

46-22 

,12-45 

18-64 

46-07 

63-96 


‘ Includea the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 




CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry, 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 60 of this volume. 

This chapter treats of current governmental activities in connection with agri- 
culture, including those of the Dominion and Provincial Experimental Stations. 
Statistics of agriculture follow, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fur farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour 
and wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the jjublications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Section 1. — The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 

It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province"; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agrioultiue in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for 
the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada”, 

As a result of this provision, there exi.st at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department Avas publisixed at 
pp, 212-223 of the 1936 Year Book, and an outline of agricultural progress in Canada 
and the Dominion Experimental Farms System appeared at pp. 221-228 of the 
1937 Year Book. 

Subsection 1. — The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program.* 

The need for the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program arose from the severe 
conditions of drought and soil drifting which have been experienced almost con- 
tinuously since 1929 in southwestern Manitoba and the southern parts of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. These conditions have resulted in serious reductions in crop 
yields and repeated crop failures. As the type of farming in this area is limited 
by the semi-arid climate to grain pi*oduction, principally grain for export, these 
reduced yields, coupled with the extremely low grain prices which prevailed from 
1930 to 1935, have entailed enormous economic losses and considerable hardship 
to the agricultural population. Very large governmental expenditures have been 
necessary to relieve actual want, while the disparity between income and caj-iital 
investment has resulted in drastic debt and tax adjustments and seriously inter- 
fered Avith credit facilities. The nation-wide repercussions of this agriculture. 1 

* Prepared under the direetion of Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director of the Dominion E-xperimental Farms, 
by nilliam DicltKon, Esq., Field Husbandry Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
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(iris is in the Prairie Provinces ieci to the inauguration by the Dominion Government 
of the rehabilitation program. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada 
in 1935 to provide for the improvement of agricultural conditions in those parts 
of the Prairie Provinces which in recent years have suffered severely from drought 
and soil drifting. The principal object of the rehabilitation program inaugurated 
by this Act is to introduce measures in the affected areas to control these conditions 
and to establish agriculture on a sound economic basis. These measures include 
the improvement of cropping and cultural practices, the conservation of surface 
water supplies, and necessary adjustments in land utilization. Each of these is 
dealt with under the headings presented below. Active co-operation between the 
Government and the farmers, rather than the provision of relief, is an important 
feature of this program. 

The Act is administered by the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, operating 
through the Dominion Experimental Farms and other branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Co-operating agencies include the governments of the three 
Prairie Provinces and various services of the Dominion Government. Appro- 
priations under the Act have amounted to $1,250,000 for the fiscal year 1935-36, 
$1,184,420 for 1936-37 and $2,000,000 for 1937-38. 

Cultural Work. 

Aside from the lack of precipitation which is beyond human control, and which 
greatly reduces crop yields, soil drifting is the most serious problem encountered 
in the Prairie Provinces during periods of drought. Fortunately, methods of con- 
trolling this menace are available, the success of which is enhanced by their wide- 
spread adoption throughout the affected area. For this reason a very considerable 
amount of the cultural work under the rehabilitation program is directed to the 
control of soil drifting. 

Soil Drifting. — The prevalence of soil drifting during dry years in the Prairie 
Provinces is caused, in large measure, by the very extensive practice of summer- 
fallowing. Under the average climatic conditions which prevail in the southern 
parts of the Prairie Provinces, the amount of precipitation received is not sufficient 
to produce a profitable crop each year on the same land. This fact has led to the 
practice of summer-fallowing, whereby part of the land is kept bare of vegetation 
by cultivation during one year in order that any rainfall received may be stored 
to augment moisture supplies for crop production in the succeeding year. As this 
practice exposes a lai’ge proportion of the crop land in a pulverized condition to 
the erosive action of high winds, soil drifting is apt to occur on summer-fallow 
during dry years. 

The attack on soil drifting under the rehabilitation program involves the intro- 
duction of improved methods of summer-fallowing. One of the most effective 
methods of soil-drifting control is strip farming, which consists of dividing large ■ 
fields into alternate narrow strips of crop and summer-fallow. These strips, which 
may vary in width from 8 to 16 rods, are run at right angles to the direction of the 
prevailing strong winds. Drifting, which may start on the fallow strips, is prevented 
from spreading by the crop or stubble on the adjacent strips. In this manner the 
cumulative effect of drifting on large fields is avoided. Strip farming has been 
practised successfully for many years in parts of southern Alberta, and its use 
throughout the drought area is being widely adopted, 
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In the cultivation of fallow land it is desirable to leave as much stubble and 
other “trash” on the surface as possible, and to produce a rough cloddy tiltli, 
in order to reduce susceptibility to drifting. Good trash cover may be secured by 
shallow cultivation; in this respect, the “ploughless fallow” in which the fallow and 
subsequent seed bed is cultivated without ploughing, is being advocated and is 
coming into wide use. Rough tilth is secured by the same method, and by avoiding 
the use of implements which produce extreme pulverization. A combination of 
surface cultivation and strii) farming is proving useful in controlling soil drifting. 
In some cases cover crops of spring grain sown in the late summer are used to 
prevent drifting. However, considerable difficulty is experienced in getting stands 
of these crops, particularly in dry years or when grasshoppers are numerous. 
Various emergency methods are also used, such as spreading straw on small areas 
of incipient drifting and cultivating or ridging land at intervals across a field. 

Where the control of soil drifting cannot be effected by any of the foregoing 
methods, as on some areas of sandy land, regrassing may become necessary. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing a stand of grass on land which is subject to periodical 
drifting, it is frequently necessary to provide some vegetative protection for the 
soil. Cover crops of grain, such as fall rye, are used for this purpose. Grass 
seed of the desired species, usually crested wheat or brome grass, is seeded when 
sufficient protection has developed to check drifting. Sometimes several attempts 
at regrassing are necessary in order to secure the desired result. 

Cultural Rehabilitation Work by the Experimental Farms in Associa- 
tion with Local Bodies. — ’The development of cultural work under the rehabili- 
tation program is supervised from the Dominion Experimental Farms located 
in the drought area. As such experimental fanns have been in operation at Bran- 
don, Man., and Indian Head, Sask., for over 50 years, and at Scott, Sask., Swift 
Current, Sask., and Lethbi’idge, Alta., for many years, they form ideal centres 
for the spread of rehabilitation work through the agencies described below. 

District Experiment Sub-Stations. — ^These are essentially sub-stations of the 
Dominion Experimental Fams, established for the purpose of undertaking experi- 
mental work and illustrating methods of crop production, suitable for various 
districts. Comprising usually one section of land, these sub-stations are private 
farms operated under the supervision of the local experimental farm. In addition 
to field work with rotations and soil-drifting control practices, these sub-stations 
serve as experimental demonstrational points for farm gardens, shelterbelts, and 
various other farmstead improvement projects. Since the inauguration of the 
program, 47 sub-stations have been established at strategic points. 

Reclamation Stations. — Investigations to determine the most economical 
methods of dealing with marginal land on which crop production has been aban- 
doned due to soil drifting, are in progress at reclamation stations located at M(.'lifca, 
Man., Mortlacb, Sask., Cadillac, Bask., and Woodrow, Sask. Smaller reclamation 
projects are in progress at many points where drifting has been severe including 
over 40 demonstrations of the best methods of establishing grass cover on light land. 

Agricultural Improvement Associations. — ^In order to promote the widesju-cad 
adoption of reliabilitation measures, some means of establishing contact with the 
farmers and of enlisting their co-operative support, is essential This has brnui 
effected through the organissation of farmers into agricultural improvement asso- 
ciations, the purpose of which is to secure united community action on drought 
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and soil-drifting problems. By the end of 1937 some 97 of these associations had 
been formed, with a total membership of over 12,000, or roughly about one-tenth 
of the farmers in the drought ai’ea. Each association receives some small financial 
assistance for operating expenses, and members may receive small supplies of 
grass seed, trees, and other materials. 

Agricultural improvement associations have proved very effective in securing the 
widesijread adoption of cultural practices, such as strip farming, vvdiich are useful 
in combating soil drifting. A noteworthy feature of this work has been the assist- 
ances giv('n by officers of associations to the Dominion Experimental Farms in. 
organizing large-scale emergency operations for the control of soil drifting in certain 
dangerous areas, over 15,000 acres having been covered in southwestern Saskat- 
chewan alone during 1937. 

Tree Planting . — The value of shelterbelts of trees and shrubs for the protection 
<»f farm buildings and gardens against high winds on the open prairie, is generally 
recognized, and free j)lanting stock for this purpose has been supplied to prairie 
farmers by the Dominion Government since 1901. Under the rehabilitation 
program some special assistance is given to farmers in planting farm-home shelter- 
belts, and model plantations are being established on district experiment sub- 
stations for demonstration purposes. 

The difficulty of maintaining large plantations in a region which is naturally 
treeless by reason of insufficient rainfall, however, has prevented any widespread 
use of shelterbelts for field-crop protection. With the object of determining de- 
finitely the effect of large-scale shelterbelts on crop production, especially as regards 
the control of soil drifting and the conservation of moisture, field-crop shelterbelt 
associations have been organized among farmers at four different points in the 
drought area, namely: Ijyleton, Man.; Conquest, Sask.; Aneroid, Sa.sk.; and Rib- 
stone, Alta. In each of these associations the members plant shelterbelts around 
tlieir fields covering an area of approximately one township. A similar municipal 
project for bluff planting at Kindersley, Sask., is also being assisted. As every 
possible effort is being made to ensure the success of these projects, the results 
secured will have a decisive influence on future afforestation policies in the prairies. 

Supervision of the foregoing activities and seedling supplies are furnished 
by the Forest Nursery Stations of the Dominion Experimental Farms, located at 
Indian Head, Sask., and Sutherland, Sask. 

Soil Surveys . — With the object of determining the nature, location, and extent 
of different types of soil in the Prairie Provinces, soil surveys have been conducted 
by the provincial universities for a number of years, with financial assistance from 
the Dominion Experimental Farms. Since 1935 this work has been paid for from 
ri'hiibilitation funds, in order to accelerate the mapping of the drought area. By 
the (;nd of 1937 all of the drought area in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and more 
than half of the area in Alberta, had been' covered by a reconnaissance survey. 

Soil Research . — Investigations into the fundamental principles of crop pro- 
due, tion \mder semi-arid conditions arc in progress at the new Soil Research Lab- 
oratory, Dominion Experimental Station, Swift Current, Sask. Special attention 
is giv('n iji this work to soil moisture problems, soil-drifting control and soil fertility. 
A certain annjunt of soil research work is also being conducted in co-operation 
with tlu; universities of each of the Prairie Provinces. 
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Water Development. 

The development of surface-water resources for agricultural use is a major 
rehabilitation activity which has already resulted in substantial benefits to farmers 
and ranehcrri in the drought area. The object of this work is to provide supplies 
of wafer throughout the year by storing spring run-off in dugouts and dams for 
domestic, stock-watering, and irrigation purposes. The principal value of this 
type; of devfdopment is to enable live-stock production in areas where it would be 
othei-wiv.' impossible. This work is supervised by the Water Development Com- 
mittee with headquarters at Regina, Sask. The personnel of this Committee 
iiieiuch'S repr('sentatives of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and of the 
water-rights branches of each of the Prairie Provinces. 

Under the rehabilitation program, two types of projects are being constructed — • 
small pi'ojects on private farms and large projects for community use. Small 
projects include excavations known as dugouts, dams on small streams, and irri- 
gation works, in the construction of which farmers receive free engineering services, 
and financial assistance in proportion to the amount of work done. The basis 
of finaiujial assistance is 4| cents per cubic yard of earth moved, plus additional 
amounts for rock work and the purchase of materials. Maximum assistance for 
the different types of small projects are; $75 per dugout, $150 per stock-watering 
dam, and $350 per irrigation project. Where two or more farmers co-operate 
in a project, the maximiun may be increased to 1500. Government assistance for 
large projects is determined for each project on its merits, sometimes amounting 
to the full cost of construction. 

Applications from the drought area for assistance with water development 
are received by the Water Development Committee. Small projects, when approved, 
are referred to the appropriate provincial member of the Committee for final auth- 
orization. Engineering and financial assistance for these projects are provided 
from rehabilitation funds. Large projects are passed through the Dominion De- 
pai’tment of Agriculture for the Minister’s approval. 

Progress with Small Water Development Projects. — ^From the inaugu- 
ration of the program in 1935 to Jan. 15, 1938, a total of 11,392 applications for 
assistance with small projects was received. During the same period 4,285 small 
projects were reported as completed, comprising 2,641 dugouts, 1,414 stock-watering 
dams, and 330 irrigation projects. The irrigable area represented by the 330 
small irrigation projects is approximately 12,000 acres. Most of this area will 
Ije used in growing supplies of feed for live stock. 

Pi'ogress with Large Water Development Projects. — ^Large projects include 
tlie construction of storage dams and irrigation works for incorporated bodie.s, 
such as rural municipalities and imgation districts. In some cases assistance 
has Ijcen provided for rcijair and extension work on existing irrigation projects, 
where the cliscontiuuance of water supplies would have caused serious hardship. 
Th(; basic principle gf)verning the selection of large projects is to secure a maximum 
uf benefit with a minimum of cost. 

In the devolopnu?nt of large irrigation projects full advantage is talcen of the 
('xperionce gained in the irrigation districte of southern Alberta since the openijig 
of tlui present century. The bulk of new irrigation is intended for the production 
of forage (u-ops, to provide dependable supplies of feed to supplement grazing in 
range; ureas. Tiio extensive production of grain on irrigated land is not contem- 
plated. 
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Since fclie beginning of th . program several large irrigation projects have been 
completed. These include works for the irrigation of 6,000 acres at Val Marie, 
Sask., 3,900 acres at Eastend, Sask., 900 acres at Middle Creek, Sask., and 1,500 
acres at Adams Lake, Sask. The foregoing projects will eventually form units 
in a larger irrigation system on the southern watershed of the Cypress hills covering 
20,000 acres of irrigable land, with a main reservoir of 70,000 acre-feet capacity 
now in construction on Cypress lake. On the northern watershed of the Cypress 
hills, the Downie Lake irrigation project, also in course of construction, will provide 
irrigation water for about 10,000 acres. It is important to note that the develop- 
ment of irrigation in the Cypress Hills district will materially stabilize live-stock 
production on over 3,000,000 acres of range land. 

Construction of works have also been comideted for the irrigation of 3,600 
acres at Wildhorse, Alta., 3,600 acres at Mountain View, Alta., 6,000 acres at 
Moose Mountain Lake, Sask., and 3,500 acres along the Souris river north of Estevan, 
Sask. A large number of smaller community irrigation schemes have been completed 
or are in course of construction. 

In the Eastern Irrigation District of Brooks, Alta., existing facilities have 
been extended to irrigate about 10,000 acres of land near Tilley and further exten- 
sions to about 25,000 acres in the Roiling Hills district are in progress. 

Altogether, new irrigation works under the rehabilitation program, including 
large and small projects completed or in progress at the end of 1937, represent a 
total irrigable area of over 100,000 acres. In addition, extensive repairs have 
been made to the works of the Canada Land and Irrigation Project to ensure con- 
tinuance of water supplies to some 45,000 acres of irrigated land near Vauxliall, 
Alta. 

Construction of large community storage dams for stock-watering purposes 
has been completed or is in progress at many points in the drought area. 

Land Utilization. 

During the period of agricultural settlement in the Prairie Provinces some 
areas of marginal and sutenarginal land were broken for crop production. Some 
of this land was subsequently abandoned, but a considerable acreage is still under 
cultivation with little prospect of producing profitable crops. To rectify this 
condition, ad justments in land utilization are being made on the basis of information 
gained through the Dominion Experimental Farms, soil surveys, and economic 
surveys. The most important development in this respect is the creation on sub- 
marginal land of community and reserve pastures. 

Community Pastures. — These pastmes, which vary in area from about 5,000 
to nearly 50,000 acres each, are established on submarginal land in the vicinity 
of somewhat better farm land. Each pasture is being fenced, supplied with stock- 
watiCU’ing facilities, and, where necessary, seeded to grass. Grazing privileges, 
under government supervision, will be accorded to operators of farms in the vicinity. 
In this manner the usefulness of certain areas will be increased, and tlieir liability 
to soil drifting removed. 

By Dec. 31, 1937, some 47 areas in Saskatchewan, totalling 503,710 acres, 
and S areas in Alberta, totalling 595,840 acres, had been tentatively selected as 
c(jmmunity pastures. By the same date, the organization of 16 pastures in Saskat- 
chewan with a total of 175,900 acres was practically completed. 
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Reserve Pasture.-- — Another development in land utilization, somewhat 
similar to tln^ f( )r('fj;ning, is the proposed establishment of large reserve pastures. 
One i)|)j(>e( of til is [)luise of the program is to prevent uncontrolled agricultural 
re,s('ttlcria'nt. Another is to provide protected grazing areas into which stock 
might he moved in the event of future droughts. Three such areas totalling 
;u!i'e.s luiv(i been tentatively selected in southwestern Saskatchewan in 
connection witli irrigation developments south and north of the Cypress hills. 

Significance of the Rehabilitation Program. 

CertfUn significant facts in connection with the rehabilitation progi-am described 
ahove aiu winthy of notice. R.ecent drought conditions have been un]n-ecedented 
in so far as prairie agriculture is eoncerned, but there is evidence that similar dry 
periods liavc'i oiicurred at long intervals prior to the settlement of the great plains, 
'i’he ailopfion of whatever cropping practices will best enable farmers to withstand 
periodic droughts is, therefore, a major phase of rehabilitation. 

Periodic droughts are inevitable, but their adverse effects can be minimized 
hy the ai)pli(:‘ation of measures based on experience and investigation. 

Subsection 2. — Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 

Prince Edward Island. — The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister and live-stock superintendent, 
a superintendent of women’s institutes, a dairy superintendent, a field promoter, 
and a field man for the fox industry. Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, 
promoting the live-stock industry and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of 
l)oy,s’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of agriculture generally. 

Nova Scotia. — Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the De{)artment of Agriculture, with the Head Office (Minister’s Office) and those 
of tlie Director of Marketing and of the Land Settlement Board situated in Halifax. 
Many of the technical officials are situated at the Agricultural College and Farm, 
'hrurr), ruid other Divisions of the Department include: extension service; agri- 
cultural societies, associations, and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; 
entomology and botany; apiculture; and women’s institutes. 

New Brunswick. — -The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live-stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(11) herd improvement; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (6) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (S) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration, and farm 
.settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) beekeeping. 

• Quebec, — The administration of agricultural policies is entrusted to a number 
of services and sections as follows; extension work, which deals with all problems 
faced l)y Ihe OS agricultural coimty agents; nual economy; animal husbandry; 
health of animals; phant protection; agi’icultural education; domestic science; 
field husl)andry; ])ublicity; and administration. The Chief Technical Adviser is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister, who remains the main technical author- 
ity of the Department. Each service is divided into divisions dealing with minor 
problems. There are also many other activities such as the Quebec Farm Credit 
Burc'.au, agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy school, provincial handi- 
craft School, etc. Diere is, therefore, for any kind of agricultural activity, a eor- 

* For puljlicntions of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry “Publications of 
iTovincial OovernmentB A 
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responding administrative service -where accurate information may be obtained 
by interested persons. 

Ontario.— The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches; statistics and publications; agricultural and horticultural societies; 
live stock; women’s institutes; dairy; fruit; agricultural representatives; crops, 
seeds, and weeds; Commissioner of Marketing; Commissioner of Agricultural Loans; 
and the Milk Control Board. The Department is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario .Veterinary College, the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown, 
and Vineland, and demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 

Manitoba. — The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes the following 
services and branches: agricultural extension, dairying, publications, statistics and 
weeds, live stock, the Debt Adjustment Board, and the Registrar of Co-operative 
Associations. 

The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, hor- 
ticultiual societies, and women’s organizations. The Dairy Branch grades all cream 
supplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese factories 
and gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch licenses 
stallions and conducts projects and administers policies through which encourage- 
ment is given to the production of better types of animals. 

Saskatchewan. — The Department of Agriculture includes branches dealing 
with; the agricultural representative service, live stock, field crops, dairying, statis- 
ti(;s, co-operation and markets, and land utilization. There is also a bee division. 
The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and licensing 
stallions, piu’chasing and selling cattle, sheep, and hogs to farmers on cash and credit 
terms in the pure-bred sire areas (areas created under statutory authority in order 
to eliminate undesirable sires and improve the quality of live stock), and registering 
brands for live stock. The poultry industry is promoted through a flock-culling 
service, a tiukey-grading service and an approved hatchery policy. The Field 
Crops Branch aids in promoting good cropping and tillage practices as well as 
encouraging the use of good quality seed of cereal and forage crops and provides 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs 
the grading of cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through 
cow testing and administers the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect 
to licensing creamery operators, cream graders and testers, and the bonding of 
creameries. The Statistics Branch, in co-operation -with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting ser-vice and gathers annual data respecting 
crops and live stock of the province. The Co-operation and Markets Branch 
grants charters to co-operative associations under the Co-operative Associations 
Act and to credit unions under the Credit Union Act, promotes co-operative activities 
including live-stock shipping and poultry marketing, licenses poultry dealers under 
the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, and publishes a fortnightly news 
letter dealing with co-operation and marketing. Under the Agricultural Repre- 
sentative Service, as estabhshed, the province is divided into districts where qualified 
men carry on promotional and educational work. The Apiary Division registers 
all beekeepers, and promotes better- management and practices. Agi-i cultural 
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societies are organized by, and grants paid through, the Department, but direction 
of the activities of societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Saskatchewan. The Land Utilization Board, composed of representatives of 
several interested departments of government, facilitates the withdrawal of lands 
unsuitable for such use from arable farming. 

Alberta. — The main services of this Department are rendered through its 
various branches to the live-stock, grain-growing, dairy, and mixed-farming in- 
dustries. Fairs and institutes are encouraged; rural women’s organizations are 
assisted through the Women’s Bureau; district agricultmists are located at 10 
points; 2 schools of agriculku'e are maintained; crop reports and statistical informa- 
tion are prepared; short courses and field days are conducted. Some phases of 
agriculture receiving more recent and increased attention ai’e: development of 
apiculture; encouragement of the poultry industry; more effective weed control; 
production and sale of registered seed; increase in forage crops and grasses; junior 
activities such as grain and stock clubs and school fairs; encouragement of beef- 
feeding associations. 

British Columbia. — 'The Department of Agriculture deals with all matters 
of provincial concern connected with farming in its several phases. It consists 
of three main divisions, namely: — 

(1) The General Administration Division is responsible for the general 
direction of agricultural policies; the administration of legislative measures affecting 
agriculture; the collection of agricultural statistics; the preparation of agricultiunl 
and horticultural displays for showing at provincial, national, and international 
exhibitions and assistance to fall fairs. It also distributes departmental publica- 
tions; supervises soil-survey work; apiary inspection: junior club projects; farmers’ 
and women’s institutes. The Markets Branch is included in this Division. 

(2) The Animal Industiy Division has direct supervision over general live- 
stock work in the province, including live-stock promotion and improvement; 
brand inspection; nutritional studies; animal parasite control, and contagious 
diseases of animals control. This Division consists of live-stock, veterinary, dairy 
and poultry branches as well as the Brand Inspection Service. A pure-bred she 
purchase policy is administered under which it is possible for farmers’ institutes 
to purchase pure-bred sires under special financial arrangements vath the Depart- 
ment. In the Dairy Branch there is a herd improvement service opera, ting through 
Cow Testing Associations; official lists are maintained of pure-bred dairy sires 
which have five or more daughters with production records. 

(3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, plant pathology, 
entomology, and field-crop branches. Services of these branches include the general 
direction of fruit and vegetable production and various surveys dealing with or- 
chards, small fruits and bulb acreages, as well as greenhouse areas; the suppression 
or control of insect pe,sts and plant diseases; inspection and control of noxious 
weed.s; supervision of Field Crop Union activities; local and provincial seed fairs 
and educational work connected with horticultnre and field-crop production. 

the Lxtension Service of the provincial Department of Agriculture maintains 
District Horticulturists, District Agriculturists, and District Field Inspectors at 
suitable points. These extension officials feature either animal industry or plant 
industry, depending upon the predominating type of farming carried on in the 
several districts. Junior Club projects are organized and supervised by extension 
officials in practically all areas of the province; there are now approximately one 
himdred clubs participating. 
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The detailed survey of orchard soils in the Okanagan valley which was started 
in 1931 as a joint undertaking between the Dominion Experimental Farms and the 
provincial Department of Agricultm-e, has been followed by reconnaissance surveys 
of lands adjacent to the areas formerly examined. Soil maps and soil reports 
covering more than half a million acres in the Lower Fraser valley and a similar 
area in the Okanagan valley are in the course of preparation. 

Details of the work of the Feed Standards Board appointed by the provincial 
Minister of Agriculture and of the Pastme Comnoittee were given on p, 22G of the 
1936 Year Book. 

Subsection 3. — Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 

Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203, inclusive, 
of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications, for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions: — ■ 

Nova Scotia. — Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for Nova 
Scotia; Calendar of the College of Agidculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec. — Announcement of Macdonald College, Macdonald College, Que., and 
the prospectuses and annual announcements of the College of Agriculture, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere, and the Oka Agricultural Institute and Veterinary School, 
La Trappe, Que. 

Ontario. — Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 

Manitoba. — Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Saskatchewan. — Annual Report of the College of Agriciflture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberta. — Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia. — Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

Section 2. — Statistics of Agriculture/'-’ 

Census Statistics. — In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census. The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery and facihties, etc., were treated at pp. 295- 
301 of the 1934-35 Year Book. A summary presentation of agricultxiral develop- 
ment since 1871 was given in Subsection 9, pp. 270-273 of the 1936 Year Book. 

Crop-Reporting Service. — The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
. issue of accurate, timely, and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 

* Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is ooneerned. with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
Including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter XXIX, Section I, 
under “Production”. ■ 
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Dominiou; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents, and others) ; and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute of 
Agrieulture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for reports 
on tlie production of other countries and of world totals which influence prices and 
consecpiently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly reports 
from cropi correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic croj) reports utilizing the 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, these 
are issued every week from the latter part of May to the end of August, while the 
reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same period. 
The program of reports for 1938-39 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1938, pp. 59-61, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 

Annual Statistics. — ^In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. These 
arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. The sta- 
tistics are secured by schedules which are at present returned by about one-fifth 
of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates for the whole of 
Canada. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the residts for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in November and’^De- 
cember. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per 
acre as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated 
I)roduction for each crop. 

The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 

The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, while 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.— Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its thirty-first year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fruit, apiculture, hops, tobacco, maple 
products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, visible supplies, 
[)ri(ies, values, foreign agriculture, and other subjects in considerable variety. 

Presentation of Agricultural Statistics. —In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the followdng headings: 
(1) value of agricultural production and of farm capital; (2) acreages, yields, and 
values of principal field crops; (3) farm live stock and poultry; (4) dairying; (5) 
horticulture; (6) special agricultural crops; (7) farm labour and wages; (8) prices 
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of agricultural produce; (9) agricultural statistics of the census; (10) miscellaneous 
agricidtural statistics; and (11) international agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.— Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital. 

Value of Agricultural Production.— Table 1 shows, under principal headings, 
the gross agricultural revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1932 to 1936. 
It is important to note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is 
made between crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the 
feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production. The 
total revenue for 1936 shows an increase of $112,084,000 or nearly 12 p.(j. as 
compared with 193.5. 

1.— Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933-36. 

Note.— Preliminary figures for 1937 and revised figures for 1933-30 will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, March, 193S. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933.1 

1934.1 

1935.1 

1936. 1 


S’OOO 

8’000 

8’000 

$’000 

$’000 

Canada— 






Field crops 

‘1!)2,527 

453,598 

549,080 

511,873 

599.421 

Farm animals 

65,185 

89,063 

99,438 

120,078 

180,886 

Wool 

1,093 

2,005 

1,899 

2,232 

2,783 

Dairy products 

159,074 

170,829 

183,791 

192,410 

208,238 

Fruits and vegetables 

32,157 

33,208 

43,631 

48,078 

42,821 

Poultry and eggs 

42,078 

38,060 

45,515 

50,434 

.53,236 

Fur farming 

3.284 

4,002 

4,534 

6,616 

0,309 

Maple products 

2,706 

2,059 

3,040 

3,622 

3,714 

Tobacco 


6,531 

7,232 

10,783 

9,185 

Flax fibre 

170 

159 

250 

321 

Clover and grass seed 

962 

1,362 

2,010 

1,686 

2,267 

Hone.v 

1,470 

2,010 

2,245 

2,027 

2,3SG 

Totals 

766,794 

802,946 

942,565 

949,540 

1,061,624 

Prince Edward Island— 






Field crops 

6,737 

8,841 

9,054 

8,561 

10,311 

Farm animals 

715 

946 

917 

1,369 

1,426 

Wool 

24 

42 

36 

S3 

45 

Diiiry products 

1,446 

1,505 

1,407 ' 

1,444 

1,594 

Fruits and vegetables 

98 

79 

136 

154 

172 

Poultry and eggs 

611 

682 

669 i 

825 

823 

Fur farming 

521 

623 

762 

863 

1,000 

Clover and grass seed 

9 

13 

15 

10 

17 

Honey 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 

10,162 

12,731 

12,997 

13,260 

15,392 

Nova Scotia— 






Field crops. .. . 

9,064 

12,151 

12,995 

11,748 

13,515 

Farm animals 

1,833 

1,998 

1,924 

2,2.57 

2,548 

Wool 

56 

89 

96 

96 

112 

Dairy products 

5,354 

4,990 

5,827 

6,948 

6,495 

Fruits and vegetables 

2,440 

4,386 

4,259 

1,058 

5,586 

4,067 

Poultry and eggs 

878 

965 

1,184 

1,210 

Fur farming 

254 

304 

276 

386 

448 

Maple products 

47 

27 

63 

46 

25 

Clover and gr iss seed 




1 


Honey 

6 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Totals 

19,932 

24,919 

26,506 

27,261 

28,437 


‘ Subject to revision. * Less than f500. 
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1.— Estinjatecl Gross Valu« of Agricultural Proaiictioe lu Canada, Itemlaed l>y 
Provinces, 193?-3G— continued. 


Item. 


Nev¥ Bninswick— 

Field crops 

Ftirm ajiimals 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Fruits and vegetables. 

Poultry and oggs 

Fur barniin? 

Maple products 

Clover and gi a'-i “cc d 
Honey 

Totals 


(iuctocc— 

Field < ropo 

Il'firjn anirnals 

Wool 

Dairy products 
Fruits ‘uid lepet ibles 

Poultry and eggs 

Fur farminct 

Maple products 

Tobacco 

Flax fibre 

Clo\ er and gra'-s setd 
Honey 


Totals 

Ontario— 

Field crops 

Farm nnimaF 

Wool 

Dairy products 

FruiN and xcgctaJilcs 
Poultry nnd 
Fur f irmiiu 

Maple products 

Tobacco 

Flax libte 

Clover mcl Mass seed 
Honey 


Totals 

Manitoba— 

Field crops 

Farm animals 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Fruits and vegetables.. 

I'oultry and eggs 

Fur farming 

Clover and grass seed. . 
Honey.... 

Totals 

Sitskalchcwan— 

Field crop.s 

Farm animals 

Wool 

Dairy prodnets 

Fruits and vegetables.. 

Poultry unci eg,ga 

Fur farming 

Clover and grass seed. 
Honey 


1932. 

1933. » 

1934.1 

1935.1 

19,36.1 

S’OOO 

, rooo 

$-000 

$-000 

$-000 

12,629 

12,044 

14,961 

14,512 

17,784 

2,147 

2,129 

2,478 

2,931 

3,421 


77 

74 

91 

116 

4,047 

4,307 

4,488 

4,682 

6,026 

697 

637 

908 

1,044 

1,164 

1.062 

1.065 

1,139 

1,291 

1,323 

623 

560 

764 

753 

873 

44 

44 

26 

48 

46 

3 

7 

14 

9 

9 

6 

6 

9 

7 

G 

21,202 

20,876 

21,861 

25,398 

29,767 

70,382 

67,512 

98,. 309 

83.616 

91,288 

12,498 

13,868 

17,989 

21,812 

2-3,626 

332 

491 

527 

028 

700 

39,953 

42,989 

46,462 

49,119 

52,284 

6,345 

4,837 

7,078 

7,380 

7,894 

6,487 

6,271 

7,221 

7,664 

8,215 

665 

895 

975 

1,165 

1,352 

1,727 

1,268 

1,011 

2,267 

2,482 

320 

270 

831 

042 

1,089 



100 

160 

143 

110 

70 

,316 

245 

168 

216 

448 

357 

381^ 

, 483 

188,042 

188,919 

182,075 

175,079 

189,724 

116,424 

1.35,813 

143.734 

132,086 

162,333 

21,9.57 

31.. 500 

34,089 

43,344 

46,732 

287 

553 

479 

575 

735 

69,079 

74,117 

80,018 

85,132 

91,282 

12,733 

12,553 

16,375 

18,697 

17,693 

18.606 

16,294 

19,464 

20,915 

22,939 

644 

721 

704 

066 

1,121 


720 

1,040 

1,161 

1,181 

5,703 

6,204 

6,338 

10,117 

8,070 

170 

159 

150 

1 161 

155 

616 

1,079 

857 

i 710 

1,442 

619 

895 

1,029 

864 

718 

247,684 

280,608 

304,277 

314,728 

354,380 

31,937 

35,653 

49,761 

34,944 

50,060 

4,468 

6,308 

6,568 

7,301 

9,068 

28 

89 

82 

95 

132 

8,751 

10,796 

9.84 S 

10,416 

11,631 

986 

876 

1.471 

1,044 

827 

3,395 

2.806 

2,946 

3,538 

3,629 

160 

274 

272 

402 

467 

50 

45 

70 

207 

83 

412 

304 

400 

354 

569 

60,193 

57,211 

71,418 

58,901 

77,066 

. 98,217 

82,708 

90,473 

119,644 

138,725 

8,984 

12,711 

13,777 

16,303 

18,246 

74 

200 

180 

240 

220 

11,186 

12.088 

13,102 

13,506 

15,926 

1,674 

1.371 

2,362 

2,656 

1,318 

4,841 

4,317 

6,879 

7,178 

6,547 

121 

166 

207 

255 

296 

62 

54 

102 

168 

210 

46 

100 

72 

118 

263 

. 125,205 

113,721 

132,154 

160,127 

181,751 


Totals 

Subject to revision. 


* Not available. 
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l.—Estiniafecl Gross Valwc of Agricultural Eevenuc of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933-3®— concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933.1 

1934.1 

1935. 1 

1936,1 


S’OOO 

rooo 

S'OOO 

S’OOO 

$’000 







Field crops 

95,913 

86,490 

111,044 

93,687 

98,914 

Farm animals 

10,255 

16,939 

18.645 


22,008 

Wool 

195 

359 

330 

348 

576 

D.T.irv products 

11,859 

12,986 

14,407 

14,357 

16,756 

Fruits and veRetahlea 

1,426 

1,203 

' 1,996 

2,247 

1,202 

Poultry and eggs 

3,613 

2,999 

3,893 

4,459 

4,132 

Fur farming 

300 

422 

453 

588 

682 

Clover and grass seed 

77 

55 

486 

189 

212 

Honey 

44 

90 

150 

99 

167 

Totals 

123,682 

121,552 

151,404 

137,356 

143,648 

British Columbia— 






Field crops 

11,224 

12,377 

12,749 

13,045 

15,891 

Farm animals 

2,330 

2,665 

3,051 

3,379 

3,808 

Wool 

52 

99 

95 

126 

148 

Dairy products 

7,399 

7,051 


7,746 

8,245 

Fruits and vegetables 

6,758 

7,260 

8,946 

9,271 

8,484 

Poultry and eggs 

2,620 

2,601 

3,246 

3,380 

4,412 

Fur farming. 

90 

97 

121 

138 

160 

Tobacco 

56 

57 

63 

4 

26 

Clover and grass seed 

36 

39 

151 

147 

115 

lionoy 

121 

157 

219 

194 

170 

Totals 

30,692 

32,109 

36,873 

37,430 

41,459 


I Subject to revision. 


Value of Farm Capital. — Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the 
current value of farm capital in the Dominion in 1935 and 1936. 


3.— Current Value of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


Province. 

1935. j 

1 1936. 

Lands 

and 

Buildings. 

Imple- 
ments 
and Ma- 
chinery. 

Live 

Stock. 

Total. 

Lands 

and 

Buildings. 

Imple- 
ments 
and Ma- 
chinery. 

Live 

Stock. 

Total. 


S’OOO 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 

I’OOO 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 

P, E. Island 

39,162 

6,608 

7..354 

53,124 

39,162 

6,326 

7 QfiS 

, 63,456 

Nova Scoti.'i 

88,240 

8,596 

12,138 

108,974 

99,623 

8,229 

13,411 

121,263 

New Brunswick. . . 

74,114 

10,791 

14,132 

99,037 

83,008 

10,331 

15,381 

108,720 

Quebec 

700,902 

79,578 

95,085 

875.655 

649,820 

70,167 

101,204 

827,191 

Ontario ! 

979,128 

123,614 

179,087 

1,281,829 

1,026.126 

120,563 

195,042 

1,341,731 

Manitoba 

246,165: 

41,054 

41,249 

328,468 

224,848» 

40, 137* 

45,885 

310,870 

Saskatchewan 

899,606! 

137,703 

92,205 

1,129,514 

797,7951 

131,994* 

97,619 

1,027.408 

Alberta 

621,588 

92,304 

79,261 

693,143 

617,003* 

89,751* 

82,434 

689,188 

British Columbia.. 

113,239 

10,915 

18.493 

142,647 

117,089 

10,699 

20,760 

148,648 

Totals . 

3, 662, ‘234 

511,163 

538,994 

4,712,391 

3,554,474 

494,197 

579,704 

4,628,375 


1 Based on preliminary returns from the 1936 Quinquennial Census. 


The items included in the term “farm capital” as used in Table 2, are lands and 
buildings, implements and machinery, including motor trucks and automobiles, and 
live stock, including poultry and animals on fur farms. The 1931 values of lands, 
buildings, implements, and machinery were reported by the decennial census talcen at 
June 1, in that year. Changes in the total value of lands and buildings for the years 
1932 to 1936 have been based on the value of occupied farm lands reported annually 
by crop correspondents. Changes in the annual values of farm implements and 
machinery have been estimated on the basis of sales reported each year. 
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The current value of farm capital in Canada for 1936 is estimated at 

14.628.375.000 as compared with the revised estimates of $4,712,391,000 for 1935; 

14.464.147.000 for 1934; $4,443,159,000 for 1933; $4,515,944,000 for 1932; and 
$5,220,660,000 for 1931. 


Subsection 2. — Acreages, Yields, and Values of Field Crops. 

The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.~In Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreages, yields, and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay and clover, and alfalfa for the latest ten years. Com- 
parative figures back to 1908 were shown at pp. 230-232 of the 1929 Year Book. 

A rapid increase in the acreage of field crops was a characteristic of the pre-war 
and the war periods, when settlement of the western plains occurred. During the 
latest ten years acreages have been relatively stable for wheat and oats. Fluctua- 
tions in the areas devoted to barley, rye, and flax have been quite marked as changes 
in the prices of these crops encouraged or discouraged production. Hay and clover 
acreage has shown a tendency to decline, but an upward trend in alfalfa acreage 
has occurred, due to the development of seed-producing areas in western Canada. 
Successive droughts in the West have considerably reduced production of the prin- 
cipal grain crops in the past few years, and thus the data given in the table do not 
reflect the average productive capacity of the areas sown to each crop. Certain 
figures for earlier years on acreage, yield, and value will be found in the Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this vohune. 

8.— Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, isas-s?. 

Note.— Compiirativo figure.? for the years 1908-20 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value for wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 iastead of $19,090,000. 


Wheat- 

ms 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1833 

1934 

1935 

1930 

1937 


Oats— 


1930.. . 

1931.. . 

1932.. . 

1933.. . 

1934. . . 

1035.. . 

1930.. . 

1037.. . 


acres. 

24,119 
25,255 
24,898 
20,355 
27,182 
26,991 
23,985 
24,118, 
25,0051 
25,570 ' 


13,137 
12,479 
13,259 
12,838 
13,148 
13,629 
13,731 
14.090 , 
13,2881 1 
13.049 


bu. 

566,726 

304,520 

420,672 

321,325 

4411,061 

281,892 

275,849 


4.52, 153 
282,838 
433, 148 
'328,278 
391, 56i 
307,478 
1321,120 
,394,348 
1271,778 
1268,442 


Barley— 


1929.. 

1 1930.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933., 


205,327‘ 1936... 

182,384 1 1937... 

Rye— 
210,950 1 1928.. 
16.8,017 1929.. 

102,919 1930.. 

77,970 1931.. 

75,988 1932.. 

79,8181 1933.. 
103,124 19,34.. 

93,409 1935.. 

110,267> 1936,. 
114,66611 1937.., 


bu. 

136,391 

102,313 

135,100 

67,383 

80,773 

63,359 

63,742 

83,975 

71,922 

83,124 


14,618 

13,161 

22,019 

5,322 

8,470 

4,177 

4,706 


9,606 


70,112 

60,505 

27,254 

17.465 
18,855 
18.954 
29,975 

24.465 
49.5121 
41,984 


11,491 

11,095 

4,402 

1.476 

2,284 

1,603 

2,335 

2,834 

2,9801 

4,225 


e the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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S.—Acreages, Yields, and Tallies of Prindpal Crops Grown in Canada, 1938”37~concl. 


Crop and 
Year. 

Area. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

Aver- 

age 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 

Crop and 
Year. 

Area. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

•Aver- 

age 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 


’000 

acres. 

bu. 

’000 

bu. 

S 

per 

bu. 

S’OOO 

Potatoes— 

’000 

cwt. 

’000 

cwt. 

S 

per 

cwt. 

S’OOO 

Buckwheat- 






concl. 






1928 

503 

21-7 

10,899 

0-93 

10,128 

1933 

528 

81-0 

42,746 

0-77 

33,093 

1929 

516 

20-3 

10,470 

0-94 

9,867 

1934 

569 

84-0 

48,095 

0-50 

23,822 

1930 

490 

22-2 

10,903 

0-65 

7,124 

1935 

507 

76-0 

38, 670 

0-80 

30,854 

1931 

336 

20'6 

6,917 

0-50 

3,454 

1936 

502' 

79-0 

39,614' 

1-14' 

45,125' 

1932 

368 

22-9 

8,424 

0-43 

3,585 

1937 

531 

80-0 

42,647 

0-64 

27,143 

1933 

398 

21-3 

8,483 

0-60 

4,233 





per 


1934 

407 

21-2 

8,635 

0.,53 

4,572 

Hay and 





1935 

380 

20-9 

7,949 

0-51 

4,017 

Clover — 






1936 

3971 

21-71 

8,596' 

0-71' 

6,088' 

192S 

10,321 

1-60 

16,516 

10-37 

171,225 

1937 

396 

19-6 

7,745 

0-71 

5,494 

1929 

10,660 

1-50 

15,833 

11-65 

184,528 







1930 

10,618 

1-54 

16,397 

9-83 

161,122 

Flaxseed— 






1931 

9,114 

1-60 

14,540 

7-57 

110.110 

1928 

378 

9-6 

3,614 

1-59 

5,758 

1932....... 

8,812 

1-54 

13,569 

7-13 

96,654 

1929 

382 

6-4 

2,060 

2-38 

4,898 

1933. 

8,876 

1-29 

11,443 

8-77 

100,300 

1930 

582 

8-7 

6,069 

0-94 

4,741 

1934 

8,881 

1-26 

11,174 

11-75 

131,295 

1931 

648 

3-8 

2,465 

0-79 

1,944 

1935 

8,698 

1-62 

14,060 

7-62 

107,133 

1932 

462 

5-0 

2,719 

0-62 

1,682 

1936 

8.784'l 

1-57 

13,803 

7-66 

105,70.3' 

1933 

244 

2-6 

632 

1-20 

766 

1937 

8,693 

1-50 

13,030 

7-47 

97,309 

1934 

227 

4-0 

910 

M5 

1,049 


! 





1935 

307 

6-4 

1,667 

M9 

1,991 

.Alfalfa— 






1936 

477 ‘ 

3-8 

1,795 

1-441 

2,688' 

1928 

854 

2-36 

2,010 

11-51 

23,138 

1937 

241 

2-9 

098 

1-51 

1,054 

1929 

799 

2-30 

1,836 


23,183 




per 


1930 

744 

2-20 

1,640 

12-12 

19,877 



cwt. 



1931 

568 

2-45 

1,388 

10-36 

14,381 

Potatoes— 




cwt. 


1932 

666 

2-65 

1,764 

8-58 

15,131 

1928 

599 

83-8 

60,195 

0-81 

40,874 

1933 

722 

2-29 

1,6.52 

9-25 

16,279 

1929 

544 

73-4 

39,930 

1-59 

63,372 

1934 

679 

1-96 


12-07 

16,822 

injio 

671 

84-4 

48,241 

0-83 

39,858 

1935 

762 

2-57 

1,959 

8-04 

15,743 

1931 

592 

88-0 

52,305 

0-43 

22,359 

1936 

854 

2-30 

1,966 

9-19' 

18,077' 

1932 

622 

70-0 

39,416 

0-63 

24,920 

II 1937 

849 

2-48 

2,107 

8-04 

16,947 


* Revised since the publioation of the 1037 Year Book. 


Total Acreages and Values, 1932-37. — ’Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the latest six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
and Table 5 the areas, yields, and values of the principal field crops in Canada, by 
provinces, for the years 1936 and 1937. 


4.-— Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1932-37. 
Note. — For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


Province. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Acreages— 

P. E. Isiand 

Nova Scotia.. 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Aiberta 

British Columbia 

Totals, Acreage.s 

Values— 

P. E. Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Totals, Values 

acres. 

476,200 

536,000 

907,500 

5,832,100 

9,224,300 

5,866,800 

22,333,900 

14,038,700 

437,700 

acres. 

476,850 

542,100 

908,400 

5,784,700 

9,195,300 

5,963.900 

21,306,000 

13,909,400 

446,800 

acres. 

473,000 

554,800 

906,300 

5,950,300 

8.999.900 
6,000,900 
19,771,830 

12.878.900 
454,400 

acres. 

472.900 

558.700 

913.900 

5.912.800 

9.104.800 
5,962,000 

20,176,210 

13,451,450 

463.700 

acres. 

483,200 

551,400 

921,300 

6,018,400 

9,118,900 

6,081.100' 

21,757,350' 

12,743,150' 

472,050 

490.300 
548,100 

907.300 
61 042, 300 
9,037,000 
6,421,600 

20,483,600 

13,408.800 

487,700 

59,643,200 

58,533,450 

55,990,320 

57,016,460 

58,146,850' 

57,826,700 

8 

6.737.000 

9.064.000 

12.629.000 

70.382.000 
116,424,000' 

31.937.000 
98,216,900 

95.913.000 

11.224.000 

S 

8.841.000 

12.151.000 

12.044.000 

67.512.000 

135.813.000 

35.053.000 

82.708.000 

86.499.000 

12.377.000 

S 

9.054.000 

12.995.000 

14.961.000 

98.300.000 
143,734,000 

49.761.000 
96,473,600 

111.044.000 
12,749.000 

$ 

8.561,000 

11.748.000 
14,542 000 

83.616.000 

132.086.000 

34.944.000 
119,947,600 

93.687.000 
13,045,300 

$ 

10,693,000' 

13,593,000' 

18,396,000' 

91,276,000' 

166,284,000' 

50,401,000' 

141,793,400' 

103,603,000' 

16,261,000' 

! $ 
7,475,000 

10.570.000 

13.598.000 

81.629.000 

150.367.000 

90.930.000 
52,187,800 

130.474.000 
16,592,500 

452,526,900 

453,598,000' 

549,079,600 

512,176,900 

612,300,400' 

553,823,106 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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S.— Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized fey 

Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 

Notb.— T he figures for 1935 differ, in many eases, from those appearing in the 1937 Year Book owing 
<,o revisions in the estimates. Those for 1937 are subject to revision. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Year. 

Area. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 

Canada-— 


acres. 

bu. 

bu. 

S 

per bu. 

$ 

Fall wheat 

1930 

509,300 

24-5 

12,478,000 

M6 

14,474,000 


1937 

718,800 

20'0 

18,6.89,000 

1-04 

19,437,1)00 

Spring wheat 

1936 

25,095.500 

8-2 

206,740,000 

0-92 

190,853,000 


1937 

24,851,400 

6-6 

163,721,000 

1-00 

162.947,000 

A 11 wheat 

1936 

25,604,800 

8-0 

219,218,000 

0-94 

205,327,000 


1937 

25,570,200 

7-1 

182,410,000 

1-00 

182,384,000 

Oats 

1936 

13,287,700 

20-6 

271.778.000 

0-43 

116,267,000 


1937 

13,048,500 

20-6 

268,442,000 

0-43 

114,665,000 

Barley... 

1936 

4,437,600 

16-2 

71,922,000 

O' 69 

49,512,000 


1937 

4,331,400 

19-3 

83,124,000 

0-51 

41,984,000 

Fall rye 

1036 

458,500 

6-0 

3,042,000 

0-70 

2,1.30,000 


1937 

700,300 

6.5 

4,679,000 

0-73 

3,358,000 

Sprin.g rye 

1936 : 

166.800 

7-4 

1,239,000 

0-09 

850,000 


1937 j 

193,400 

6-2 

1.192.000 

0-73 

867,000 

Allr.ve 

1936 

625,300 

6-8 

4,281,000 

! 0-70 

2,980,000 


1937 

893,700 

6-5 

5,771,000 

0-73 

4,226,000 

Pena 

1930 

02,500 

13-3 

1,229,300 

1-62 

1,991,000 


193V 

84,000 

14-3 

1.199,000 

1-68 

2,012,000 

Berais 

1936 

64,000 

13-7 

876,000 

2-04 

1,700,400 


1937 

67,600 

19-2 

1,295,600 

1-23 

1,595,000 

Bunkwlusat 

1936 

396,700 

21-7 

8,590,000 

0-71 

6,088,000 


1937 

395,600 

19-6 

7.745,000 

0-71 

6,494,000 

Mixed grains 

1936 

1,171,600 

28-7 

33,639,000 

0-50 

18,751,000 


1937 

1,128,200 

32-0 

36,129,000 

0-51 

18,298,000 

Flax'sced, 

1936 

477,150 

3-8 

1,795,300 

1-44 

2,588,000 


1937 

241,300 

2-9 

697,600 

1-51 

1,053,500 

Corn for husking 

1036 

164.400 

37-0 

6,083,000 

0-70 

4,258,000 


1037 

165,600 

32-7 

6,416,000 

0-61 

3,303,000 




cwt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 


Potatoes 

1936 

602,100 

79-0 

39.014,000 

1-14 

45,125,000 


1937 

531,200 

80-0 

42.647,000 

0-64 

27,143,000 

Turnips, etc 

1936 

182.500 

209-0 

38,208,000 

0-35 

13,382,000 


1937 

186.700 

195-0 

36,300,000 

0-33 

11,799,000 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


Hay and clover, 

1936 

8,784,100 

1-57 

13,803.000 

7-66 

i 105,703,000 


1937 

8,693,300 

1-SO 

13,030,000 

7-47 

97,309,000 

Alfalfa.....; 

1936 

854,200 

2-30 

1.966,000 

9-19 

18,077,000 


1937 

848,900 

2-48 

2.107.000 

8-04 

16,947,000 

Fodder corn 

1936 

401,600 

7-79 

3.128,400 

3-38 

10,672,000 


1937 

447.300 

8-78 

3,927,500 

3-08 

12,087,000 

Grain hay 

1930 

1.045.000 

0-97 

1,010,000 

6-41 

6, -173, 000 


1937 

1,147,800 

1-54 

1,768,000 

0-23 

11,021,000 

Sugar beets 

1936 

55,600 

10-70 

595,000 

5-74 

3,416,000 


I 1037 

46,500 

8-99 

418,000 

5-99 

2,605,000 
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S.-Acreages, Yields, asid Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized hr 
Provinces, 1936 and 193? — continued. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Year. 

Area. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 

Prince Edward Island— 


acres. 

bu. 

bu. 

S 

per bu. 

S 



24,000 

18,600 


199.000 

238.000 

MO 

1-28 



1937 

12-8 

219.000 

305.000 



154,800 

153,300 


6.464.000 

3.437.000 

0-45 

0-47 



1937 

22-4 

2.459.000 

1.615.000 



5,200 

6,500 


148.000 

139.000 

0-62 

0-78 



1937 

21-4 

92, 000 
108,000 





84.000 

57.000 

0-59 

0-70 



1937 

3!700 

15-4 

, 50,000 
40,000 


1936 

1937 

25,700 

29,300 


925.000 

832.000 

0-55 

0-58 



28-4 

509.000 

483.000 




cxvt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 




33,400 

35,800 


3.941.000 

3.471.000 

0-90 

0-39 

3.547.000 

1.354.000 


1937 

113 0 

9710 


1936 

1937 



3.684.000 

2.088.000 

0-26 

0-30 

958.000 

626.000 


IMOO 

180-0 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 




223.800 

231,100 

1 ro 

356.000 

383.000 

8-00 

7-65 

2.848.000 

2.930.000 


1937 

1-66 

Fodder corn 

1936 

500 

400 


2,500 

2,700 

4-60 

6-00 

11,000 

14,000 


1937 

6-75 

Nova Scotia— 



bu. 

bu. 

per bu. 


Spring wheat 

1936 

4 000 

19-3 

77.000 

61.000 

1-18 

1-37 

91.000 

70.000 


1937 

41000 

12-8 

Oats 

1936 




0-60 

0-64 

2.273.000 

1.391.000 


1937 

871400 

24-9 

3.788.000 

2.174.000 

Barley 

1936 




0-81 

0-88 

218,000 

172,000 


1937, 

olooo 

20-3 

269.000 

195.000 

Buckwheat 

1936 

6,700 

5,200 

23-3 



118,000 

80,000 


1937 

17-3 

133.000 

90.000 

0 89 
0-89 

Mixed grains 

1936 



231.000 

163.000 


159.000 

124.000 


1937 

el 400 

25-5 

0-76 




ewt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 


Potatoes 

1936 

1937 

20 600 

96-0 

1 

1-13 

0-75 

2,211,000 

1,414,000 


22I0OO 

86-0 

ly 957»000 

1,885,000 

Turnips, etc 

1936 

1937 




0-40 

0-40 

1.521.000 

1.165.000 


111 700 

249-0 

OtoOotOOO 

2,912.000 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


Hay and clover 

1936 

396,700 

401,000 

1-85 

1-91 

_ 


6.973.000 

6.128.000 


1937 

734.000 

766.000 

9 50 
■ 8-00 

Fodder corn. . . . 

1936 


8-95 

8-00 



29.000 

26.000 


1937 

800 

el 400 

4-00 


46 S 47— 16 
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5.— Acreages, Yields, and Y'alues of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 19S6 and 1937— continued. 


rroviiice iincl Field Crop. 

Year 

Area. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

Av-ernge 

Total 

Value. 



acres. 

bu. 

bu. 

*b 

S 

New Brusnswidt— 







Rprin^ wViRMi. 

1936 

16,400 

190 

311.000 

1-18 

367.000 


1937 

13,000 

14-2 

184,000 

1-37 

252,000 

Oids 

1930 

219,900 

32-8 

7,218,000 

0-57 

4,114,000 


1937 

210,400 

24-4 

5,144,000 

0-57 

2,932,000 

Biirloy 

1936 

13,300 

27-4 

365,000 

0-73 

266,000 


1937 

13,400 

20-0 

268,000 

0-75 

201,000 

Beaus 

1936 

1,200 

15-2 

18,000 

2-22 

40,000 


1937 

1,100 

190 

21,000 

2-49 

52,000 

.Buclvvvlieat 

1936 

34,400 

26-3 

905,000 

0-72 

652,000 


1937 

32,500 

17'8 

579,000 

0-79 

457,000 

Mixed grains 

1930 

3,700 

24-6 

91.000 

0-59 

54,000 


1937 

3,900 

25-1 

98 000 

0-68 

67,000 




cvvt. 

cvvt. 

per cvvt. 


•PotiltOLSS 

1930 

45,' 100 

126-0 

5,083,000 

1-05 

5,967,000 


1937 

50,200 

115-0 

5,773,000 

0-50 

2,887,000 

Tvirnipa, etc 

1936 

11,800 

238-0 

2.808,000 

0-40 

1,123,000 


1937 

11,500 

240-0 

2,760,000 

0-40 

1,104,000 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


May and olover 

1936 

574.700 

1-55 

891,000 

6-50 

5,792,000 


1937 

570,500 

1-41 

802,000 

7-QO 

6,614,000 

Fodder worn 

1936 

800 

7-13 

5,700 

8 -.75 

21,000 


1937 

800 

9-21 

7,400 

4-38 

32,000 

Qhc1)1‘(;— 



bu. 

bu. 

per bu. 


Spring wlient 

1936 

56,300 

16-5 

931,000 

1-15 

1,069.000 


1937 

53,000 

16-6 

879,000 

1-24 

1,094,000 

Outs 

1936 

1,690,200 

27-9 

47,182,000 

0-49 

23,829.000 


1937 

1,644,500 

21-8 

35,850,000 

0-61 

22,023.000 

Barley 

1936 

153,900 

26-4 

4,0o0,000 

0-71 

2,884.000 


1937 

168,600 

21-3 

3,589,000 

0-80 

2,875,000 

Spring rye 

1936 

6,300 

17-3 

109,000 

0-83 

91,000 


1937 

6,700 

16-0 

107,000 

0-95 

102,000 

Peas 

1936 

18,500 

14-0 

259,000 

2-02 

522,000 


1937 

20,400 

13-2 

270.000 

2-07 

659,000 

Beans 

1936 

4,600 

17-8 

82.000 

2-35 

193,000 


1937 

7,000 

17-6 

132.000 

2-11 

279,000 

Buekwlicat 

1936 

151,400 

22-8 

3,454,000 

0-67 

2,330,000 


1937 

153,100 

20-7 

3,168,000 

0-82 

2,683,000 

Mixed grnin.s 

1930 

128.800 

28-3 

3,647,000 

0-64 

2,329,000 


1937 

133,800 

23-6 

3,159,000 

0-74 

2,350.000 

Flax.seed 

1930 

2,900 

9-8 

28,300 

1-94 

55,000 


1937 

2,800 

9-3 

26,000 

1-96 

61,000 




cwt. 

ewt. 

per cvvt. 


Potatoes 

1936 

131,200 

94-0 

12.336,000 

1-08 

' 13,278,000 


1937 

143,200 

87-0 

12.458,000 

0-64 

8,032.000 

Turnjpa, etc 

1930 

37,200 

211-S 

7,868,000 

0-45 

3,525,000 


1937 

37,600 

166-0 

6,226,000 

0-44 

2,733,000 
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5,— Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itesniaed by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937— continued. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Year. 

Area. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Total 



acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

S 

per ton. 

S 

Quebec— concluded. 







Hay and clover 

1936 

3,576,800 

1-60 

5,559,000 

745 

39,7,34,000 


1937 

3,608,600 

1-33 

4,799,000 

7-66 

36,756,000 

Alfalfa 

1936 

13,000 

2-80 

36.000 

842 

303,000 


1937 

15,300 

2-20 

34,000 

9-03 

307,000 


1936 

48.300 

8-80 

427.000 

3-83 

1,634,000 


1937 

47,300 

9-87 

467,000 

4-04 

1,885,000 

Ontario— 



bu. 

bu. 

perbu. 



1936 

509,300 

24-5 

12,478,000 

146 

14,474,000 


1937 

718,800 

26-0 

18,689,000 

1-04 

19,437,000 

Spring wheat 

1936 

98,000 

17-7 

1,735,000 

145 

1,995,000 


1937 

94,200 

17-0 

1,601,000 

1-02 

1,633,000 

All wheat 

1936 

607,300 

234 

14,213.000 

146 

16,460,000 


1937 

813,000 

23-0 

20,290,000 

1-04 

21,070,000 


1930 

2,345,900 

28-5 

66,858,000 

0-.50 

33,429,000 


1937 

2,263,900 

32-6 

73,803,000 

042 

30,997,000 

Barley 

1936 

519,200 

27-0 

14,018,000 

0-80 

11,214,000 


1937 

555,900 

28-8 

16,010,000 

0'59 

9,446,000 


1936 

53,200 

16-8 

894,000 

0-84 

751,000 


1937 

74,700 

17-3 

1,292,000 

0-78 

1,008,000 

"ppiis 

1936 

66,800 

12-2 


b55 

1,263,000 


1937 

55.900 

13-6 

760,000 

1-56 

1486; 000 

Beane 

1936 

56,300 

13-2 

743,000 

2-02 

1,501.000 


1937 

57,200 

19-3 

1,104,000 

b07 

1,181,000 

Buckwheat 

1936 

197,000 

20-1 

3,960,000 

0-73 

2,801,000 


1937 

195,200 

19-2 

3,748,000 

0-60 

2,249.000 

Mixed grains 

1936 

953,100 

29-2 

27.831,000 

0-55 

15,307,000 


1937 

890,100 

34-5 

30,708,000 

048 

14,740,000 

Flaxseed 

1036 

5,300 

6-5 

34,000 

148 

50,000 


1937 

5,000 

10-3 

52,000 

140 

73,000 

Corn for hinsking 

1936 

164,400 

37-0 

6,083.000 

0-70 

4,258,000 


1937 

165,600 

32-7 

5,415,000 

0-61 

3,303,000 




cwt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 


Potatoes 

1936 

145,000 

64-0 

9.280,000 

1-35 

12,528,000 


1937 

150,600 

67-0 

10,090,000 

0-60 

6,054,000 

Turnip.?, etc 

19.36 

96,200 

190 .0 

18.241,000 

0-28 

5,107,000 


1937 

97,200 

205 0 

19,926,000 

0-24 

4,782,000 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


Hay and clover 

1936 

2,898,300 

1>60 

4,637,000 

8-26 

38,302,000 


1937 

2,722,200 

1-69 

4. 601,000 

744 

32,851,000 

Alfalfa 

1936 

666,400 

2-28 

1,519,000 

8-74 

13,276,000 


1937 

646,700 

2-67 

1,662,000 

7-31 

12,149,000 

Fodder corn. 

. 1936 

306,900 

8-05 

2,471,000 

348 

7,858,000 


1937 

317,300 

9-71 

3,081,000 

2-69 

8,288,000 

Sugar beets. 

. 1936 

37,600 

1040 

391,000 

542 

2,080,000 


1937 

26,500 

6-98 

185,000 

5-35 

990,000 


46847—16^ 
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5.~Acrcages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemwed hj 
Provinces, im and 1937— continued. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Yea: 

r. Area. 

Yield 
per Acre 

Total 
i. Yield. 

Averagt 

Price. 

) 

Manitoi)a— 



bu. 

bu. 

26.000,000 

48,000,000 

20.400.000 

43.075.000 

18.990.000 

34.800.000 

S 

per bu. 

S 


1937 

. 1936 
1937 

. 1936 
1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

2.872,000 

1^ 

0-91 

0-97 

23.660.000 

46.660.000 


1,410,000 

30-5 

0-37 

0-39 

7,548,000 

16.799,000 

Fall rye 

1,393.000 

Mi 

10- 7 
19-0 

11- 0 
12-9 

10-8 

18-2 

0-66 

0-47 

12.533.000 

16.356.000 


no! 600 

2,220.000 

0'61 

0-73 

488,000 

1,621,000 


is! 600 

ISO, 000 
240,000 

0-61 

0-73 

92,000 

175,000 


1937 

lS,’200 

950,000 

2,460,000 

0-61 

0-73 

580,000 

1,796,000 




13-8 

17-1 

22,000 

44,000 



Buckwheat 

1937 

1 0 
2,600 

1-13 

1-49 

25.000 

66.000 . 


I 1937 

193G 

1937 

tisoo 

17-8 

60,000 

103,000 

0-78 

0-83 

47.000 

85.000 


23! 800 

80,100 

38,300 

15-5 

26-3 

153.000 

626.000 

0-45 

0-44 

69,000 

275,000 


wi? 

4-7 

9-7 

415.000 

370.000 

1'42 

1-61 

689.000 

669.000 

Potatoes........... . 



cwt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 


Turnips, etc . . 

1937 

ioiooo 

30-0 

80-0 

1,006,000 

2,481,000 

1-40 

0'08 

1.408.000 

1.687.000 


1937 

6! 500 

67-0 

131-0 

207.000 

723.000 

0-G9 

0-52 

143.000 

376.000 

Hay and clover 



tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


Alfalfa....... . 

1937 

358,700 

410,000 

1-61 

1-92 

578.000 

788.000 

5-00 

5-64 

2.890.000 

4.444.000 

Fodder corn. . . 

1937 

io.’OTO 

1- 99 

2- 37 

56.000 

71.000 

6- , 50 

7- 77 

384.000 

552.000 


1937 

64! 500 

3- 87 

4- 26 

121.000 

275,000 

4- 50 

5- 00 

545,000 

1,375.000 

Sasliatchcwan— 

Spring wheat 


14.744.000 

13.893.000 

bu. 

bu. 

per bu. 


Oats 

1937 

7-5 

2-7 

110.000.000 

37,000.000 

0-02 

1-04 

101,202,000 

38,480,000 

Barley 

Fall rye 

Spring rye 

: 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

4,684,200 

4.380.000 

1,302,100 

1.174.000 

253.700 

429.000 

82,400 

89.000 

14-0 

5- 1 

12-8 

4-7 

3-8 

0-9 

6- 3 

2-8 

65.462.000 

22.338.000 

10.627.000 

5.618.000 

974.000 

386.000 

515.000 

249.000 

0-36 

0-37 

0-67 

0-46 

0-63 

0-07 

0-63 

0-67 

22.912.000 
8,205,000 

11.140.000 

2.538.000 

614.000 

259.000 

324.000 

167.000 
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5.-Acreages, Yields, and Valoes of Principal Field Crops of Canada, lUmimH Iiv 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937 — continued. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Year 

Area. 

Yield, 
per Acre 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 

Saskatchewan—concluded. 

. 1936 
1937 

acres. 

336.100 

518,000 

bn. 

4-4 

1-2 

bu. 

1,489.000 

635,000 

S 

per bu. 

0-63 

0-87 

$ 

938.000 

420.000 



1937 

400 

3^ 

1,600 

0- 85 

1- 00 

3.000 

2.000 

Beans 

1936 

1937 

250 

200 

8-5 

2-5 

2,000 

500 

1-20 

1-20 

2,400 

600 

Mixed grains 

1936 

1937 

17,900 

18,800 

11-3 

3-8 

202.000 

71,000 

0-40 

0-50 

81,000 

.36,000 

Flaxseed 

1936 

1937 

366,200 

175,000 

3-4 

0-7 

1,240,000 

123,000 

1-44 

1-47 

1,786,000 

181.000 




cwt. 

cwt. 

per cwt. 


Potatoes 

1936 

46.100 

35-0 

1,635,000 

Ml 




48,600 

27-0 

1,312,000 

0-78 

1,023,000 

Turnips, etc 

1936 

2,000 

36-0 

72,000 

0-68 




2,400 

18-0 

43,000 

0-72 

31 ; 000 




tons. 

tons. 

per ton. 


Hay and clover 

1938 

233,100 

1-27 

297,000 

5-35 




242,400 

0-53 

128,000 

7-43 

951,000 

Alfalta 

1936 

20.000 

1-30 

26,000 

9-23 

240,000 


1937 

23,000 

1-03 

24,000 

9-27 

222,000 

Fodder corn 

1936 

4.900 

1-43 

7,000 

S'40 

38,000 


1937 

7,800 

0-62 

5,000 

6'42 

32,000 

Alberta- 



bu. 

bu. 

perbu. 


Spring wheat 

1936 

7,537,200 

8-8 

66,000.000 

0'92 

60,720,000 

Oats 

1937 

7,834,000 

9-4 

74.000,000 

0'98 

72,520,000 

1936 

2,536,700 

19-7 

50,000 000 

0-35 

17,500,000 

Bariev 

1937 

2,789,000 

27-6 

77,000,000 

0’36 

27,720,000 

1936 

999,000 

170 

17,000,000 

0-84 

10,880,000 


1937 

995,300 

22-2 

22, 100,000 

0-45 

9,945,000 

Fall rye ... 

1936 

76,900 

4-9 

374.000 

0-74 

277,000 


1937 

80,000 

8-5 

681,000 

0-69 

470,000 

Spring rye 

1936 

60,500 

6-4 

388,000 

0-74 

287,000 


1937 

75,000 

6-7 

504,000 

0-89 

348,000 

All rye 

1936 

137,400 

S-S 

762.000 

0-74 

564,000 


1937 

155,000 

7-6 

1,185,000 

0-69 

818,000 

Peas 

1936 

700 

21-4 

15,000 

1-50 

23.000 

Beans 

1937 

700 

20-3 

14,000 

1-65 

23,000 

1936 

850 

10-6 

9,000 

1-50 

14,000 


1937 

900 

19-0 

17,000 

2-40 

41,000 

Mixed grains 

1936 

21,800 

18-6 

403.000 

0-39 

157,000 


1937 

18,000 

17-3 

311,000 

0-41 

128,000 

Flaxseed 

1936 

13,400 

6-6 

76,000 

1-39 

104,000 


1937 1 

20,000 

6-2 1 

124,000 

1-50 1 

186,000 
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5.— Acreages, Yidds, aiui Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Iteiniacd by 
Provinces, 1938 and 1937--concluded. 


Province and Field Crop. 

Year 

Area. 

Yield 
per Acre 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Price. 

Total 

Value. 



acres. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

S 

per cwt. 

$ 

Alberta — concluded. 








29,600 

31,000 

61-0 

90-0 


0 05 



1937 

2; 790! 000 

0-78 

2.176.000 



2,600 

2,700 

51-0 

116-0 

133.000 

313.000 

0 '^0 

93.000 

197.000 


1937 

0-63 

Hay and clovor 

1930 


M5 

1-23 

424.000 

438.000 

per ton. 

7- 84 

8- 23 

3.324.000 

3.605.000 


1937 

356,500 

Alfalfa .. 

1930 

1937 

76,, 500 
83,000 

2-17 

1-88 



1.693.000 

1.605.000 


156,000 

10-29 



1,900 

2,700 

5-26 

5-55 



70.000 

95.000 


1937 

15,000 

6-33 



1,000,000 

1,100,000 




5.400.000 

9.900.000 


1937 

1-50 

1,650,000 

6-00 


1930 

1937 




0-65 

6-50 

1.336.000 

1.515.000 


2o!ooo 

11-65 

233,000 

Brlti.sh Columbia— 

Spring wheat 



bu. 

bu. 

per bu, 
1-03 
MS 

1.532.000 

2.033.000 


1937 

69; 000 

25-4 

1,708,000 

Oats 

1936 

1937 

100,000 

110,000 

51-0 

51-1 

5.406.000 

6.621.000 

0-50 

0-62 

2.703.000 

2.923.000 

Barley .. 

1936 

1937 




0-04 

0-08 

285.000 

343.000 


15 ; 200 

M-2 

445.000 

505.000 

Spring rye 

1930 

1937 



77.000 

92.000 

0-73 

0-81 

66,000 

75.000 


4! 100 

22-4 

Peas 




115.000 

110.000 

22,000 

21,000 

156.000 

161.000 

3,000 

2,600 

1-35 

1-00 


Beans 

1937 

4! 000 

27-6 

155.000 

176.000 

, Mixed grains 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

700 

ll-l 

1-80 

2-00 

0-55 

0-58 

40.000 

42.000 

Flaxseed 

MM 

39-2 

80,000 

93,000 


200 

13-0 

1-25 

1-35 

4,000 

3.500 

Potatoes 



cwt. 

cwt. 

1.960.000 

2.287.000 

per cwt. 


Turniixs, etc 

1937 

is! 900 

m-0 

1-35 

MO 

2.646.000 

2.516.000 


fmi 

iisoo 

238-0 

1.392. 000 

1.309.000 

0-62 

0-60 

863.000 

785.000 

Hay and clover 

1930 

1937 


ton.s. 

2-10 

2-15 

tons. 

327.000 

325.000 

per ton. 


Alfalfa 

isliooo 

13-00 

12-40 

4.251.000 

4.030.000 


3-25 

3-14 

163.000 

160.000 

Fodder corn. 

1^7 

SMOO 

13-50 

13-20 

2,201.000 

2,112,000 

Grain hav 

1937 

MOO 

jfic 

2-45- ■ 
2-47 

77.000 

68.000 

4- 75 

5- 00 

366.000 

340.000 


1937 

4?; MO 

110,000 

118,000 

9-75 

9-50 

1.073.000 

1.121.000 
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Acreages under Pasture. — -Table 6 gives the estimated acreages under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1931 to 1937. 


6.— Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1931-37. 



The foregoing totals are not entirely comprehensive since those for the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario include all pasture, seeded and natural, while 
the figures for the four western provinces are ‘seeded pasture’ only, except for the 
year 1936 when the corresponding data for the Prairie Provinces are not available. 
The 1936 figures shown for these three provinces represent the acreage of ‘improved 
land under pasture’ as reported in the returns of the Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces for 1936. The total figure for Canada shown for that year, there- 
fore, although it is a more representative total than tho.se for other years is not 
comparable with them. 

Most of the land used for pasture in the Prairie Provinces is 'natural'. The 
census figures for the area under ‘natural’ pasture in 1936, with the corresponding 
figures from the Census of 1931 within brackets are, in acres, as follows: Manitoba 
3,304,017 (3,601,644); Saskatchewan 15,230,425 (15,755,179); Alberta 15,196,595 
(15,960,335). 

The areas under grazing leases in the western provinces as at Mar. 31, 1935-37, 
are reported by the provincial lands administration branches as shown in Table 7. 


7.— Provincial Lands under Grazing Leases, 1935-37. 


Province. 

1935. 1 

1 1936. 1 

1 1937. 

Number 

of 

I.eases. 

Acres. 

Number 

of 

Lea.ses. 

Acres. 

Number 

of 

Leases. 

Acres. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

All)erta 

British Columbia 

Totals 

1.310 
7.559 

3.310 
634 

296,477 

4.277.476 

3,141,842 

474,770 

1,359 

9,125 

3,201 

697 

281,708 

4„569,500 

3,590,562 

484,758 

1,252 

7.397 

2.782 

730 

270,471 

4,3;i0,,50:i 

3,152,12(1 

501,527 

13,813 

8,190,565 

14,383 

j 8,926,538 jj 12,161 

8,314,687 


Average Yields per Acre. — Table 8 gives, for the years 1930 to li)37, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 
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8. — An 0 iial Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, with 

Long-Time Averages. 


Field Crop. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Long- 

Time 

Average 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 


16-9 

12-2 

16-3 

10-8 

11-5 

11-5 

8-61 

7-1 

17-1 



25-6 

29-8 

22-7 

23-4 

28-0 

20-51 

20-6 

32-3 


24-3 

17-8 

21-5 

17-3 

17-6 

21-6 

16-2 

19-2 

25-2 


16-2 

6-7 

10-9 

7-2 

6-9 

13-4 

6-81 

6*5 



18-3 

16-9 

17-9 

16-3 

16-7 

17-1 

13-3 

14-3 

16-9 


14-6 

15-3 

17-1 

15-1 

14-3 

18-0 

13-7 

19-2 

16-8 


22-2 

20-6 

22-9 

21-3 

21-2 

20-9 

21-71 

19-6 

22-4 

Mixed grams 

3C-9 

33-0 

33-0 

28-3 

32-7 

34-3 

28-7 



Flaxseed 

8-7 

3-8 

5-9 

2-6 

4-0 

6-9 

3-8 

2-9 

8-8 

Corn for husking 

36-1 

41-3 

38-9 

37-0 

42-2 

46-3 

37-0 

32-7 

49-3 


cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt, 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Potatoes 

84-4 

88-0 

76-0 

81-0 

84-0 

76-0 

79-0 

80-0 

89-0 

Turnips, oto 

181-8 

205-0 

216-0 

188-0 

216-0 

190-0 

209-01 

195-0 

189-0 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Hay and clover 

1-5 

1-6 

1-5 

1-3 

1-3 

1-6 

1-6 

1-5 

1-5 

Fodder corn 

8-2 

8-6 

7-8 

8-3 

7-7 

8-5 

7-81 

8-8 

9-0 

Sugar beets 

9-0 

9-1 

10-8 

9-9 

8-3 

8-9 

10-71 

9-0 

9-4 

Alfalfa 

2-2 

2-5 

2-7 

2-3 

2-0 

2-6 

2-3 

2-6 

2-4 


1 Eeviscd since tlie publication ol tbe 1937 Year Book. 

Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.— Estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta) are given for 1937 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 1936 
and 1935. 


9.— Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Flaxseed in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1935-87. 


Province and Crop. 


Areas. 



Yields. 


1936. 

1936. 

1937. 1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Prairie Provinces-— 

acres- 

acres. 

acres. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Wheat... 

23.293,000 

24.837,800 

24,599,000 1! 

264,096,000 

202,000,0001 

159,000,000 

Oats 

9,478,000 

8,674,300 

8,579,000 I 

244,854.000 

135,862,000 

142,413,000 

Barley 

3,187,000 

3,724,100 

3,562,300 

62,625,000 

52,617,000 

62,418.000 

Rye 

Flaxseed 

649,300 

561,800 

808,200 

8,379,000 

3,201.000 

4,280,000 

296,700 

468,700 

233,300 

1,563,400 

1,730,000 

617,000 

Manitoba— 







Wheat 

2,587,000 

2.556,600 

2,872,000 

23,250,000 

26,000,0001 

48,000,000 

Oats.. 

1,434,000 

1,453,400 

1,410,000 

30,700,000 

20,400,000 

43.075,000 

Barley 

1,121,000 

1,423,000 

1,393,000 

23,100,000 

18,990,000 

34,800,000 

Rye... 

107,600 

88,300 

135,200 

1,816,000 

950,000 

2; 460, 000 

Flaxseed 

17,300 

89,100 

38,300 

158,400 

! 415,000 

370,000 

Saskatchewan— 







Wheat 

13,206,000 

14.744.000 

13,893,000 

142.198,000 

110,000,0001 

37.000,000 

Oats 

4,942,000 

4.684,200 

4,380,000 

131,951,000 

65,462,000 

22,338,000 

Barley......... 

1,146,000 

1,302,100 

1,174,000 

23,149,000 

16,627,000 

5,518,000 

Flaxseed 

374,200 

336,100 

518,000 

4,967,000 

1,489,000 

635,000 

260,000 

368,200 

175,000 

1,250,000 

1,240,000 

123,000 

Alberta— 







Wheat. 

7.500.000 

3.102.000 

7,537,200 

7,834,000 

98,648,000 

66,000,0001 

74,000,000 

Oats 

2.536.700 

2,789.000 

82,203,000 

50,000,000 

77,000,000 

Barley 

020,000 

999,000 

995,300 

16,376,000 

17,000,000 

22,100.000 

Flaxseed 

168,100 

137,400 

155,000 

1,596,000 

762, 000 

1,185,000 

19,400 

13,400 

20,000 

155,000 

75,000 

■ 124,000 


1 Revisert since tbe publication ol the 1937. Year Book. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.— Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1937, as compared with July 31, 1936 and 1935. Adding 
the stocks in elevators, in flour-mills and in transit, Table 11 shows the total quan- 
tities of grain in store ai the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1935, 
1936, and 1937. 


1®.— Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1937, as Compared with July 31 
1936 and 1935, with Totals of Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


Kind of Grain. 

Total 

Pro- 

duction 

1934. 

On Farms, 
July 31, 1935. 

Total 

Pro- 

duction 

1935. 

On Farms, 
July 31, 1936. 

Total 

Pro- 

duction 

in 

1936. 

On Farms, 

July 31, 1937. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Flaxseed 

’000 bu. 

275,849 

321.120 

63,742 

6,423 

910 

p.e. 

2- 85 
6- 251 

3- 17 
1-44 
0-46 

bu. 

7.861.000 
20,071,000 

2.022.000 
77,900 

4,200 

■000 bu. 

281,935 

394,348 

83,975 

9,606 

1,666 

p.c. 

1- 96' 
7.91 
5-00 

2- 82 
0-521 

bu. 

5,520.000 

31,186,000 

4,199,200 

270,600 

7,000 

’000 bu, 

229,218 
271,778 
71,922 
4.281 
i 1,796 

p.c. 

1- 74 
5-60 

2- 05 
1-83 
0-55; 

bu. 

3,999,300 

15,231,000 

1,476,400 

78,400 

9,800 


‘ Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


11.— Betailcd Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 




Wheat. 



Oats. 



1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Held in- 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Farmers’ hands 

Country, private, and mill 
elevators and mills in 

7,861,200 

5,520,000 

3,999,300 

20.071,000 

31,186,000 

15,231,000 

Western Division 

Terminal elevator sin West- 

53.857,630 

36,242,730 

7,427,392 

1,430,847 

4,161,502 

1,396,430 

ern Inspection Division. . 

83,826,528 

37,290,332 

11,752,253 

3,786,402 

2,52.3,253 

688,276 

Eastern elevators 

42,764,795 

22,368,381 

5,980,927 

589,803 

1,198,656 

395,986 

Flour-mills (eastern) 

898,8191 

12,939,610 

1,728,2551 

770,593 

251,180' 

299,981' 

216,185 

Transit 

4,944,579 

2,809,387 

310,077 

935,306 

452,931 

Totals 

202,147,5821 

108,094,277' 

32,739,852 

26,439,309' 

40,304,697' 

18,278,808 


Item. 

Barley. I 

Rye. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 




Held in— 







Farmers’ hands 

2,022,000 

4,199,200 

1,476,400 

77,900 

270,800 

78,400 

Country, private, and mill 







elevators and mills in 







Western Division 

1,239,433 

2,957,629 

970,789 

240.450 

1,077,542 

70,768 

Terminal elevator s in West-' 







ern Inspection Division. . 

1,035,973 

1,352,626 

968,744 

2,187,954 

1,354,261 

99,771 

Eiistern elevators 

900,893 

761,969 

341,030 

439,334 

367,111 

5,, 394 

Flour-mills (eastern) 

46,245' 

24,292' 

88,210 

305' 

14,225 

2,716 

Transit 

285,616 

531,915 

620,062 

184,260 

110,630 

152,653 

Totals 

5,530,060' 

9,827,631' 

4,363,235 

3,110,203' 

3,194,369 

1 409,702 


Item 



1 Flaxseed. 











1935. 

1936. 

1937. 





bu. 


bu. 

Held in- 







Farmers’ hands 




4,200 

7,600 

9,800 

Country, private, and mill elevators and mills in Western Division 

105,091 

100,541 

112,796 

rermiiiiil elevators in Western Insnection Division,. 


177.404 

136,540 

312,572 

Eastern elevators 




Nil 

Nil 

2,116 

Flour-mills (eastern).-. 




335 

90 

66 





25,949 

15,516 

27,618 

Totals 

312,979 

269,287 

464,967 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops— The distribution of the wheat 
crops of Canaria for the years ended July 31, 1936 and 1937, is calculated in Table 12. 

13.— BIstrilmticm ef the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

NoTE.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
Ai onriiP.,. fnlniilntinno pYtenUinir over a Series of veai's both for wheat and oats, see 


tlie Year Hook, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. For 1934 and later years, preliminary estimates will be found in the August 
niim lier.s o f the Bulletin . 



Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1930. 

Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1937. 

Item. 

Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1936. 

Crop Year 
ended 

July 31, 
1937. 


’000 bu. 

'000 bu. 

Exports as flour 

’000 bu. 

22,405 

’000 bu. 

20,365 


203,273 

108,094 

Totals, exports 

254,425 

195,223 


281,935 

219,218 

Retained as seed 

33,487 

34,112 


4,300 

2,500 

Retained for feed 

20,939 

15,794 

Grain not mBrchiintal)le. . . 
Net produotion and carry- 

0,8()9 

1,515 

Milled for food 

Carry-ov'ers, July 31, 1936 

and July 31, 1937 

Balances otherwise dis- 

44,815 

43,549 

Imports 

471,039 

292 

323,297 

403 

108,0944 

32,740 

Available for distribution. 
Exports as grain 

471,331 

232,020 

323.700 

174,858 

posed of 

8,229 

2,2S2 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Table 13 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed 
as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including; the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal, and 
rolled oats; the quantities retained for seed; and the quantities milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada, for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 312,627,000 Inishels in 1935-36 and 235,449,000 bushels in 
1936-37. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 


Item. 

Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
i 1930. 

Crop Year 

July 31, 
1937. 


Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1936. 

Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1937. 

Carry-overs, Aiig, 1, 1935, 
and Aug. 1, 1936 

'000 bu. 

26,471 

394.348 

11,323 

409,496 

356 

409,8.52 

11,981 

’000 bu. 

40.305 

271,778 

8,509 

303,574 

24 

303,. 598 
5,997 

Exports as niciil, eto 

f'TipDrt.*; ... 1 

’000 bu. 

3,533 

15,514 

32,796 

8,535 

40,3055 

312,627 

■000 bu. 

3,503 

9,500 

32,621 

7,749 

18,279 

235,449 

Gro.ss production 

Rftt.DinoH ns sApfl i 

Grain not rnerc;hantable, . . 
Net production and carry- 
overs 

Milled for home eousump-i 
tion i 

Carry-overs, July 31, 1936 

and July 31, 1937 

Balance.s tor home con- 
sumption as grain 

Imports 

Available for distribution , . 
Exports as grain. 



1 Ueviseil hineo the publieulion of tlie 1937 Year ].look. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.— According to c.ahnihi- 
tions, th.e average annual ])cr capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 
in Canada during the ten years 1928 to 1937 was 4'1 bushels. The range for the 
period was between 3 - 9 and 4-4 bushels. The per capita consumption in 1937 was 
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estimated at 3 • 9 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at p. 241 of the 
1929 Year Book. Annual estimates are published in the April number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Subsection 3. — Farm Live Stock and Poultry, 

The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 14. 


14.— Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Bominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 



‘ Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 1.58,742; cattle 149,995; sheep 3,499; 
swine 80,439; poultry 6,978,054; hives 37,425. 2 Poultry not reported for this census. 

•’Includes 91,994 unspecified. •‘Includes 32,082 other poultry. 


15.— Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1934-37. 


Note. — The figures for Canada and for the Prairie Provinces have been revised since the publication 
of the 1937 Year Book. 


Province and Item. 

Numbers. 

Values. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1036. 

1937, 

Canada— 

Horses. 

Milch cows 

Other cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Totals 

P.E. Island- 

Horses 

Milch cows 

Other cattle. 

Sheep 

Swine 

Totals 

Nova Scotia— 

Horses 

Milch COW.S 

Other cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Totals 

2,933,492 

3,864,200 

5,087,700 

3,421,100 

3,654,000 

2,931,337 

3.849.200 
4,971,400 
3,399,100 

3.549.200 

2, 891,. 540 

3.885.300 

4.955.300 
3,327,100 
4,145,000 

2,882,990 

3,940,400 

4,900,100 

3,339,900 

3,963,300 

S’OOO 

168,132 

110,721 

84,6,57 

14,298 

36,029 

$’000 

189,341 
134,000 
107, 152 
17,055 
41,778 

$'000 

208,170 

143,316 

112,247 

18,077 

45,488 

$'000 

206,957 
156,467 
123.731 
18,741 
48. 802 

- 

- 

- 

- 

413,837 

480,326 

527,298 

554,689 

27,430 

48,300 

60.500 
64, 100 

31.500 

27,920 

47,000 

48,600 

60,200 

38,300 

27.600 

45.600 
47,100 

48.800 

41.800 

28,800 

46,100 

53,400 

49,600 

43,900 

2,085 

1,158 

758 

216 

288j 

2,289 

1,457 

1,021 

272 

488 

2,484 

1..596 

1,130 

248 

481 

2,621 

1,706 

1,282 

276 

463 

6,347 


- 

- 

- 

4,505 

5,507 

5,939 

41, 900: 
124,100 

120.300 

145.300 
41,600 

41,110 

116,500 

106,600 

132,800 

39,700 

40,380 

114,300 

99,600 

134,900 

43.300 

42,500 
, 115,700 
113,200 
137,600 
50,000 

3,478 
3,351 
1,925 
5451 
443 i 

. 3,618 

3,845 
2,239 
587 
621 

3,796 

4,343 

2,390 

634 

611 

4,335 

3! 170 
718 
716 

- 

- 


. - 

9,742 

10,810 

11,774 

13,797 
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15.— Niimlsers and Valuies of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 

19S4-37— concluded. 


Province and Item. 


Numbers. 



Values. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 






S’OOO 

.S’OOO 

S’OOO 

S'OOO 

New Branswicls— 










51,200 

51,170 

49,490 

52,30C 

4,4.54 

5,373 

5,493 

5,962 

Milch cows 

114,500 

113,600 

110,000 

111.40C 

3,206 

3,522 

3,960 

4,010 


112,200 

94,300 

88,600 

103, IOC 

1,683 

456 

1,603 

1,861 

2, 165 


113,900 

110.900 

108,800 

107, IOC 

500 

542 

560 

Swine 

70,800 

79,200 

82,100 

95,200 

874 

1,157 

1,302 

1,431 

Totals 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

10,673 

12,155 

13,158 

14,128 

Quebec— 










264,500 

266,600 

270,600 

279,90fl 

28,302 

31,992 

.30,307 

32,748 


947,000 

936,300 

938,900 

962, 40C 

27,463 

31,834 

35,678 

41,383 


778,600 

725.900 

757,500 

801, 70C 

10,122 

11,614 

16,605 

19,241 


612,000 

666.800 

654,100 

658, OOC 

2,448 

3,334 

3,427 

3,605 

Swine 

551,400 

611,200 

704,200 

773,900 

7,168 

8,567 

7,535 

10,835 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75,503 

87,331 

93,612 

107,872 

Ontario— 










563,700 

562,900 

562,900 

657,900 

45,600 

51,787 

59,105 

57,464 

Mileh cows 

1,176,800 

1,181,800 

1,181,500 

1,175,900 

37,658 

49,636 

54,349 

68,443 


1,317,700 

1,287,400 

1,292,700 

1,278.300 

28,989 

37,335 

38,781 

40,906 


962,300 

945,700 

886,500 

874,700 

5,042 

5,731 

6,206 

6,088 

Swine 

1,177,900 

1,225,300 

1,408,300 

1,487,900 

11,779 

14,887 

16,379 

18.450 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

129,128 

159,376 

174,820 

179,351 

Manitoba— 









HorEes 

296,000 

297,000 

304,400 

324,700 

14,504 

10,038 

18,873 

20,781 

Miloh cows 

339.100 

329,800 

327. 90C 

390,400 

7,799 

9,894 

9,509 

12.493 

Other cattle 

456,700 

429,700 

419,509 

466,600 

216,200 

6,380 

8,594 

8,810 

10,968 

Sheep 

216,000 

218,000 

207,900 

754 

970 

1,017 

1,006 

Swine 

242,000 

183,500 

269,700 

228,900 

2,255 

2,004 

3,015 

2,747 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31,692 

37,600 

41,224 

48,075 

Saskatchewan- 









Horses 

932,200 

933,800 

898,300 

873,600 

39,162 

45,756 

60,305 

46,301 

Mileh eowa 

556,000 

563,900 

591, 100 

563,700 

13,344 

15,609: 

15,900 

15,784 

Othercattle 

948,500 

932,300 

943,900 

877,500 

13,279 

17,714 

16,990 

17,550 

Sheep 

448,200 

459,700 

342,300 

345,000 

1,479 

1,903 

1,499 

1,028 

Swine 

696,400 

514,400 

666,800 

454, 100 

5,129 

5,478 

6,861 

6,036 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72,383 

86,360 

91,615 

86,299 

Alberta- 









Horses ; 

698,300 

691,300 

677.000 

661,200 

27,234 

29,035 

33,850 

32,399 

Mileh cows. 

461,700 

464,200 

458,200 

453,000 

12,004 

12,998 

11,913 

13,608 

Other cattle 

1,108,500 

1,140,000 

1,095,900 

1,003,700 

16,628 

21,660 

19,726 

22,081 

, Sheep 

696,200 

639,600 

765,900 

768,500 

2,492 

2,737 

3,454 

3,566 

Swine 

896,100 

809,100 

877,800 

773,700 

7,572 

8,140 

8,655 

8,410 

Totals. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65,930 

74,570 

77,698 

80,064 

BrllLsh Columbia— 
Horses 

58.262i 

69,537 

60,870 

62.090 

3,203 

3,453 

3,9,57 

4,346 

Milch cows 

98,700 

106,100 

117,800 

121,200 

4,738 

5,305 

6,008 

6,181 

Othercattle 

195,700 

206,600 

210,600 

212,600 

4,893 

5,372 

6,894 

6,378 

Sheep 

173,100 

175,400 

177.900 

183,200 

86fl 

1,021 

1,050 

1,145 

Swine,,.. 

46,300 

48,500 

51,000 

55,700 

521 

600 

649 

715 

Totals..... 

- 

- 


: - 

14,281 

15,717 

17,558 

18,765 
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16.— Average Vataes per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 

Correspondents, 1$35-S7. 


Note.— Figures for 192S-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Province and Item. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

Province and Item. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


S 

S 

S 


S 

S 

$ 

Canada— 




Ontario— 




Horses 

65 

72 

72 

Horses 

92 

105 

103 


35 

37 

40 

Milch cows 

42 

46 

48 

Other cattle 


23 

25 

Other cattle 


30 

32 

All cattle 

2V 

29 

32 

AU cattle 

.35 

38 

40 

Sheep 

5-()2 

6-42 

5-61 

Sheep 

6-06 

7-00 

6-96 

Swine 

11-77 

10-98 

12-31 

Swine 

12-15 

11-63 

12-40 

Prince Edward Island — 




Manitoba— 




fTnrtsrc; 

82 

1 90 

91 






31 

1 35 

37 

Milch cows 

30 

29 

32 

Other cattle 

21 

24 

24 

Other cattle 

?,n 

21 

24 

All cattle 

26 

29 

30 

All cattle 

24 

24 

28 

Sheep 

5-41 

5-08 

5-55 

Sheep 

4-45 

4-89 

5-07 


12-23 

11-50 

10-55 




12-00 

Nova Scotfcv— 




Saskatchewan— 



Horses 

88 

94 

102 

Horses 

49 

56 

53 

Milch cows 

33 

38 

42 

Milch cows 

1 28 

27 

28 

Other cattle 

21 

24 

28 

Other cattle 

1 19 

IS 

20 

All cattle 

27 

31 

35 

All cattle 

22 

21 

23 

Sheep 

4-42i 

4-70; 


Sheep 

4-14 

4-38 

4-72 

Swine 

13-121 

14-10| 

14-30| 

Swine 

10-65 

10-29 

11-09 

New Brunswick— 




Alberta- 




Horses 

105 

111 

114 

Horses 

42 

50 

49 

Milch cows 

31 

36 

36 

Milch cows 

28 

26 

30 

Other cattle 

17 

21 

21 

Other cattle 

19 

18 

22 

x\.ll cattle 

25 

29 

29 

All cattle 


20 

24 


4-51 

4-98 

6-23 

Sheep 

4-28^ 

4-51 

4- 64 

Swine. 

14-61 

15-86 

15-03 

Swine 

10-06 

9-8G 

10-87 

Quebec— 




British Columbia — 




Horses 

120 

112 

U7 

Horses 

58 

65 

70 

Milch cows 

34 

38 

43 

Milch cows 

50 

61 

51 

Other cattle 

16 

22 

24 

Other cattle 

26 

28 

30 

All cattle 

26 

31 

34 

All cattle 

34 

36 

38 

Sheep 

5-00 

5-24 

5-57 

Sheep 

5-82 

5-90 

6-25 

Swine 

14-00 

10-70 

14-00 

Swine 

11-66 

12-73 

12-84 


17.— Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1936 and 1937. 


Province and Item. 

No. 

Average 

Value 

Head. 

Total 

Value. 

Province and Item. 

No. 

Average; 

Value 

per 

Hoad. 

Total 

Value. 

Canada— 

Hens and 



$ 1 

$ 

P. E. Island- 

Hens and 



$ 

$ ^ 

chickens. . . . 

.1936 

1937 

55,769,300> 

53,982,900 

0-63 

0-69 

35,040,0001 

37,335,000 

chickens. . . , . 

,.1936 

1937 

851,600 

826,200: 

0-68 

0-72. 

579.000 

695.000 

Turkeys 

.1936 

I937I 

2,044,700' 

1,997,900 

1-77 

1-90 

3,623,0001 

3,804,000 

Turkeys 

,.1936 

1937 

11,800 

11,800 

1-83 

l-89i 

22,000 

22,000 

Geese 

.19361 

1937 

854,9001 

874,900 

1-36 

1-44 

1,165,0001 

1,259,000 

Geese 

,.1936 

1937: 

28,100 

26.300 

1-21 

1-36 

34.000 

36.000 

Ducks 

.1936 

1937 

670,5001 

654,400 

0-80 

0-85 

538.0001 

556,000 

Ducks 

. .1936 
1937! 

15,800 

13,900 

0-71^ 

0-81 

11,000 

11,000 

Totals, Canada- 

4036 

59,339,4001 

_ 

40,366,0001 

Totals, P.E.I... 

..1936 

907,300 


646,000 


1937 

57,510,100 

- 

42,954,000 

1937 

878,200 


664,000 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 254, 
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Numbers and Values of Parra Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1936 and 1937— concluded. 


Province and Item. 

No. 

Average 

Value 

per 

Head. 

To^tal 

Province and Item. 

No. 

.Average 

Value 

per 

Head. 

Total 




S 

5 




S 

S 

Nova Scotia— 
Hens and 
chickens. . . . 

. 1930 
1937 

1,235,500 

1.211,000 

0-75 

0-73 

927.000 

884.000 

Manitoba— 
Hens and 
chickens 

.1936 

1937 

4,255,5001 

3,832,000 

0-53 

0-58 

2,255,0001 

2,223,000 

Turkey,s 

.1936 

1937 

14,500 

15,700 

2-38 

2-23 

35.000 

36.000 

Turkeys 

.1936 

1937 

380,0001 

392,600 

1-69 

1-S6 

642,0001 

730,000 


.1930 

1937 

11,500 

11,700 


21,000 

21,000 


.1936 

55,9001 

1-08 

60,0001 



1-78 


1937 

72,500 

M9 

86,000 

Ducks 

.1930 

1937 

7.100 

5.100 

0-97 

0-91 

7.000 

5.000 

Ducks 

.1936 

1937 

37,4001 

35,900 

0-64 

0-69 

24,0001 

25,000 

Totals, N.S 

.193« 

1937 

1,268,000 

1,244,100 

: 

900.000 

945.000 

Totals, Man.. . 

.1936 

1937 

4,728,8001 

4,333,000 


2,981,0001 

3,061,000 

New Brunswick— 
Hens and 

cliickens 1930 

1937 

1,314,800 

1,289,900 

0-77 

0-S3 

1,012,000 

1,071,000 

Saskatchcwan- 
Hens and 
chickens 

.1936 

1937 

8,862,3001 

8,116,000 

0-45 

0-44 

3,988,0001 

3,577,000 

Turkeys 

.1936 

1937 

28,800 

20,000 

2-60 

2-52 

75.000 

67.000 

Turkeys 

.1936 

1937 

587,4001 

524,000 

1-51 

1-56 

887,0001 

817,000 



15,, 300 
14,300 


26,000 

24,000 


,1936 

113,1001 

0-99 

112,0001 


1937 

1-08 


1937 

111,100 

l-Ol 

112,000 

Ducks 

,1930 

1937 

8,300 

8,500 

1-09 

M4 

9,000 

10,000 

Ducks 

.1936 

1937 

72,0001 

74,200 

0'60 

0-59 

43,0001 

44,000 

Totals, N.B 

.1930 

1937 

1,367,20(1 

1,339,300 

I 

1,122,000 

1,172,000 

Totals, Sask.. .. 

.1936 

1937 

9,634,8001 

8,825,300 

: 

5,030,0001 

4,544,000 

Quebec— 

Hens and 
chickens 

.1930 

1937 

7,459,900 

7,362,300 

O-GO 

0-88 

4.924.000 

6.479.000 

Alberta- 

Hens and 
chickens 

.1936 

1937 

8,307,2001 

6,161,100 

042' 

045 

2,649,0001 

2.772,000 

Turkeys 

.1930 

1937 

127,400 

110,700 

2-20 

2-40 

280,000 

272,000 

Turkeys 

.1930 

1937 

430,3001 

444,500 

140 

1-60' 

602,0001 

711,000 

Gee, so 

.1936 

1937 

72.100 

61.100 

1-40 

1-63 

101,000 

100,000 

Geese 

.1936 

1937 

97,5001 
123,000 ! 

0- 92 

1- 01 

90,0001 

124,000 

Ducks 

.1930 

1937 

80,300 

69,000 

0-88 

0-95 

71,000 

00,000 

Ducks 

.1936 

1937 

63,8001 

04,900 

0-54 
O' 59 

34,0001 

38,000 

Totals, Que 

.1930 

1937 

7,739,700 

7,603,100 

■ I 

1 5,376,000 
6,917,0001 

Totals, Alta.. . . 

.1936 

1937 

i 6, 898, 8001 
6,793,500 

I 

3,375,0001 

3,615,000 

Ontario— 

Hens and 
chicken.s 

Turkeys. 

Goose 

Ducks. ....... 

.1930 

1937 

.1936 

1937 

,1936 

1937 

.1936 

1937 

21,723,000 

21,314,300 

428,100 

425,400 

452,000 

448,200| 

354,600' 

350,300 

0-74 

0- 79 

2-31 

2-42 

1- 50 
1-66 

0-87 

0-93 

16.075.000 

16.838.0001 

989.000 
1,029.000 

705.000 

741.000 

309.000 

326.000 

British Oolumbia— i 
Hens and i 

chickens 1936! 

19371 

Turkeys 1936 

1937 

Geese 1936 

1937 

Ducks 1936 

1937 

3,758,900 

3,869,500 

36,400 

46.600 

9,400 

8,700 

31,200 

32. 600 

0- 70 
0'76 

2-50 

2-60 

1- 73 
1-77 

0'96 

0-95 

2,631,0001 

2,902,000 

91.000 
121,000 

16.000 

15.000 

30.000 

31.000 

Totals, Ont 

.1930 

1937 

22,958,300 

22,536,200 


18.078.000 

18.034.000 

1 Totals, 

. .1936 
1937 

3,835,900 

3,957,400 

: 

2.768.000 

3.069.000 


1 Revised since the publication o( the 1937 Year Book. 
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Production and Value of Wool. — The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 18,946,000 lb. from 3,315,500 sheep and lambs in 1937 as compared with 
18,929,000 lb. from 3,327,100 sheep and lambs in 1936. Table 18 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1928 to 1937. 


18 .— E-stlmated Quantitie.s and Valuc.s of Canadian Wool Clip, 1938-37. 

(Excluding Indian Reserves.) 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Production 

of 

Wool. 

Average 
Price per lb. 
of Wool. 

Value. 


No. 

lb. 

cts. 

8 

1928 

3,415.788 

19,603,443 

20 

5,090,000 

1929 

3,728,309 

21,218,000 

20 j 

4,470,000 

1930 

3,696,000 

21,000,000 

12 

2,311,000 

1931 

3,608,000 

20,365,000 

8 

1,644,000 

1932 

3,645,000 

20,503,000 


1,093,000 

1933 

3,385,800 

19,2.53,000 

10 

2,005,000 

1934 

3,421,100 

19,528,000 

10 

1,899,000 

193.5 

3,399,100 

19,357,000 

12 

2,232,000 

1930 

3,327,1001 

18,929,0001 

151 

2,782,000 

1937 

3,315.600 

18,946,000 

16 

2,072,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Egg Production. — Table 19 gives the estimated numbers of egg-producing 
hens, quantities of eggs produced, prices and values, by provinces, for the years 
1935 to 1937, inclusive. The data for egg-laying hens were calculated from the 
numbers of mature birds shown in the June siuveys, with reductions to allow for 
cocks and cockerels. The production of eggs per hen and the average prices shown 
in the table wei’e made with the assistance and advice of extension workers and 
poultrymen connected with the provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


19.— Annual Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-37. 


Province. 

Year. 

Numljor of 
Laying 
Hens. 

Production 
of Eggs 
per Hen, 

Number of 
^ Eggs 
Produced. 

Price 

Per 

Dozen. 

Value. 





doz. 

cts. 

S 

Prince Edward Island 

1935 

480,000 

91 

3,640,000 

17 

619,000 


1936 

448.000 

92 

3,435,000 

18 

618,000 


1937 

428,000 

91 

3,240,000 

17 

5,52,000 


1935 

575,000 

91 

4,360,000 

22 

9.59,000 


1936 

.527,000 

92 

4,040,000 

23 

929.000 


19.37 

519,000 

93 

4.022,000 

21 1 

845,000 

New Brunswick 

1935 

619,000 

95 

4,900.000 

20 i 

980,000 


1936 

698.000 

94 1 

4,684.000 

21 ! 

984, 000 


1937 

673,000 

94 

4,489,000 

20 

898,000 


1935 

3,280.000 

112 1 

30,613,000 

19 i 

5,816,000 


1936 

3,428.000 

114 1 

32,566,000 

20 

6,513,000 


1937 

3,431,500 

116 

33,166,000 

19 

6,362,000 

Ontario 

1935 

8,265,000 i 

119 

81,961,000 

19 

16,573,000 


1936 

8,286.000 

121 

83.5,50.000 

21 

17,645.000 


1937 

8,210,000 

120 

82.100,000 

19-5 

16,010,000 

Manitoba 

1935 

1,937,000 

104 

16,787.000 

14-5 

2,434,000 


1936 

1.890.0001 

104 

16,432.0001 

lS-5 

2, .547, 0001 


1937 

1,915,000 

194 

16,617,000 

15 

2,490,000 

Saskatchewan 

1935 

5,208,000 

99 

42,966,000 

12-5 

5,371,000 


1936 

4,365,000 

99 

36,011,0001 

13 -.5 

4,861,0001 


1937 

4,330,000 

98 

35,362,000 

13-5 

4,774,000 

.Alberta 

1935 

3,026.000 

101 

25,460,000 

12-5 

3,183,000 


1936 

2.757.DOO 

100 

22.975,000 

13 

2.987.000 


1937 

2,972,000 

99 

24.519,000 

12 

2,942,000 

British Columbia 

1935 

1,205,000 

128 

12,853,000 

22 

2,828,000 


1936 

1,493,000 

127 

16,801.000 

24 

3,792,000 


1937 

1,483,000 

129 

15.942,000 

23 

3,667,000 

Totals 

193.5 

24,594.009 

109 

223.540,000 

17 

37,763,000 


1936 

23,798,0001 

till 

218,494,0001 

18-51 

40,776,0001 


1937 

23,801,000 

110 

219,443,600 

17-5 

38,480,000 


I Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Subsection 4— Dairying Statistics. 

The dairy industry is dealt with under the following headings: total milk 
production; butter and cheese; miscellaneous factory products; and, finally, the 
total value of the dairy production of Canada, For the year 1937 preliminary 
estimates have been made which will be revised when annual returns are available. 

Total Milk Production.—The data presented in Table 20 represent the 
quantities of dairy products expressed in terms of mdk. The total milk production 
for 1937 is estimated at 17,188,617,700 lb., an increase of 190,202,200 lb. or 1 • 12 p.c. 
over the previous year. 

A.11 products contributed to the increase in the total milk production of Canada 
between 1936 and 1937 except butter, the amount of milk used in the manufacture 
of dairy butter having decreased by 22,060,000 lb. and in that of creamery butter 
by 106,387,200 lb. 


20.~Dairy Production of Canada Expressed in Pounds of Milk, 1986-37, 
and by Provinces, 1937. 


Province. 

Total 

Made into Butter. 

Made into Cheese. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Factory 

Products.i 

Whole 

Milk 

Otherwdse 

Used. 

Milk 

Production. 

Dairy. 

Creamery. 

Farm- 

Made, 

Factory. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Totals, me 

1937 

ms 

m» 

1930 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1934 

193.P 

19362 

14.591.873.000 

14.835.831.000 

14.513.899.000 

14.349.033.000 

15.136.459.000 

15.773.853.000 

15.017.868.000 

16.048.734.000 
16,339,385,400 
16,537,013,300 
16,998,415,500 

3.323.950.000 

3.333.950.000 

3.106.900.000 

3.060.080.000 

3.383.153.000 

3.418.488.000 

3.503.381.000 

3.493.799.000 

3.573.186.000 

3.673.530.000 

3.660.356.000 

ilSIllillll 

5.788.000 

4.653.000 

4.873.000 

5.490.000 

9.115.000 
1«,095,000 
11,503,000 

10.565.400 

11.373.400 

13.805.400 

13.766.400 

1.933.394.000 

1.648.387.000 

1.610.348.000 

1.329.969.000 

1.333.977.000 

1.276.316.000 

1.849.872.000 
1,244,840,760 
1,112,682,400 
1,134,786,700 

1.334.183.000 

354.073.000 

287.417.000 

296.354.000 

307.735.000 

313.800.000 

353.633.000 

219.571.000 

343.716.000 

359.4.59.300 
390,197,106 

316.773.300 

6.036.300.000 

6.620.487.000 

6.553.011.000 

6.647.102.000 

6.838.984.000 
0,536,810,000 

6.823.751.000 

6.934.570.000 

6.874.603.000 

6.786.686.000 

6.790.035.000 

19.37.» 

IMS. Wmid..... 

Novft Scotia 

New Brunswick. . 

Quebec 

tSntario 

152,453,500 

485.742.000 

419.095.000 
4.644,094,900 
0,770,145,300 
1,170,865,400 
1,603,618,700 
1,488,400,800 

664,201,200 

40.546.000 

161.111.000 

146.647.000 

3.39.304.000 

734.266.000 

238.782.000 

566.622.000 

368.196.000 
65,033,000 

49.605.000 
137,811,900 
84.832,800 

1,734,295,700 

1,901,633.000 

569.881.000 
551.819,100 

616.234.600 

122.312.600 

3,400 

224,000 

56.000 

3.867.000 

1.478.000 

1.885.000 

2.845.000 

3.698.000 

846.000 

6,107,100 

Nil 

6,688,200 

333,694,200 

.1,033,265,300 

32,747,400 

3.846.600 
20.592,200 

2.736.600 

628,000 

17.449.000 

4.264.000 
26,102,000 

287,160,000 

66.664.000 

179.447.000 

176.707.000 

2.108.932.000 

2.812.454.000 

318.839.000 

472.623.000 

473.970.000 

303.154.000 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.. .. 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Sl 731 ’,000 

6.963. 0001 

8.813. 0001 
60,120,000| 

Totals, 1987 

17,188,617,700 

3,647,398,090 

5,767,935,700 

13,799,400 

1,438,576,600 

418,330,000 

6,903,790,000 


* The data in this column for 193.T37 include the ice cream made in specialized ice-oream plants and 
Mtabbshmente. _ * Figures for 1935 and 1936 have been revised since the niiblication of 


Butter and Cheese.— The butter output of creameries in 1937 was 246,387,300 
lb., a decrease of 4,544,477 lb,, or 1-81 p.c., from the record production of 1936. 
Dairy butter production also decreased slightly, the 1937 production being 942,000 
lb., or O' S3 p.c, under that of 1936. The maximum export of butter was in the year 
ended June .10, 190.1, when 34,128,944 lb, were exported. In the calendar year 1937 
the exports were 4,096,600 lb. and the imports were 65,918 lb. The apparent con- 
sumption of butter in 1937 is estimated at 363,759,626 lb., or 32-71 lb. per capita, 
as compared with 355,885,234 lb., or 32-27 lb. per capita in 1936. 
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The quantity of factory cheese made in Canada during 1937 is estimated at 
128,444,300 lb., an increase of 9,320,817 lb. or 7-82 p.e. Cheese made on farms is 
estimated at 1,232,300 lb., an increase of 3,000 lb. Since 1926, as shown in Table 21, 
there has been a significant reduction in cheese manufacturing. The decrease re- 
corded between 1933 and 1934 was greater than that shown between 1932 and 1933, 
but the most outstanding decline occxu’red in 1927 and a lesser decline in 1929. 
The increase in factory cheese production which took place between 1935 and 1937 
was more than sufficient to cover the 21,177,626 lb. decline which occurred between 
1932 and 1934. In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 
lb. ; in 1904 a maximum exportation of 233,980,716 lb. was reached. For the calendar 
year 1937, the exports were 88,955,300 lb. The apparent consumption of cheese in 
1937 was 39,287,906 lb., or 3-53 lb. per capita compared with 40,239,072 lb., or 3 -65 
lb. per capita in the previous year. It will be seen that the domestic consumption 
as shown in 1937 represented only 30-30 p.c. of the total cheese production of the 
Dominion. 


31.— Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1936-S7, and by Provinces, 1937. 



Dairy 

Creamery 

Total 

Farm-Made 

Factory 

Total 


Butter. 

Butter. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Cheese. 

Cheese. 


I lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Totals, 1936 

95,000,000 

177,209,287 

272,209,287 

510,745 

171,731,631 

172,248,370 

1937 

95,000,000 

! 176,978,947 

271,978,947 

415,417 

138,056,908 

138,472,325 

1928 

90,000,000 

168,027,039 

258,027,039 

435,059 

144,584,019 

145,019,678 

1939 

88,000,000 

170,810,230 

258,810,230 

490,000 

118,740,286 

119,236.286 

1930 

97,539,000 

185,751,061 

283,280,061 

813,000 

119,105,203 

119,918,203 

1031 

103,310,000 

235,955,240 

329,205,246 

901,300 

113,956,639 

114,857,939 

1933 

106,930,400 

214,003,127 

320,938,527 

1,027,100 

120,524,243 

121,5,51,343 

1933 

106,485,000 

219,332,500 

325,717,500 

913,300 

111,146,500 

112,089,809 

1934 

109,018,000 

234,852,961 

344,770,901 

1,011,300 

99,346,017 

100,357,917 

19351 

114,101,999 

240,918,799 

355,080,798 

1,232,148 

100,427,390 

101,659,538 

19361 

114,030,000 

250,931,777 

304,957,777 

1,229,300 

119,123,483 

120,352,788 

1937.2 


i 





Prince Edward Island 

1,732,000 

2,114,700 

3,846,700 

300 

456,000 

450,300 

Nova Scotia 

6,455,000 

6,874,100 

12,329,100 

20,000 

Nil 

20,000 

New Brunswick 

6,260,000 

3,623,800 

9,883,800 

5,000 

597,200 

602,200 

Quebec 

14,494,000 

74,083,600 

88,577,500 

256,000 

29,785,200 

30,041,200 

Ontario 

31,366,000 

81,227,400 

112,592,400 

132,000 

92,255,800 

92,387,800 

Manitob.a 

10,200,000 

24,343.500 

34,543,500 

168,000 

2,923,900 

3,091,900 

Saskatchewan 

24,200,000 

33,571,900 

47,771,900' 

254,000 

343,400 

597,400 

Alberta 

15,600,000 

36,323,600 

41,923,600 

321,000 

1,838,600 

2,159,600 

British Columbia 

2,778.000 

5,224,800 

8,002,800 

76,000 

244,200 

320,200 

Totals, 1937 

113,084,000 

240,387,300 

359,471,300 

1,232,300 

128,444,300 

129,676,600 


^Revised since the publication oE the 1937 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


Miscellaneous Factory Products. — ^The productioir of condensed milk in 
Canada in 1937 is estimated at 10,861,000 lb. as compared with 7,986,693 lb. in the 
previous year. Evaporated milk increased from 71,074,564 lb. to 91,054,000 lb. 
The production of all concentrated whole-milk products amounted to 107,637,000 
lb. in 1937 as compared with 81,928,106 lb', in 1936. The production of concentrated 
milk b3’’-products amounted to 30,279,000 lb. in 1937 (according to provisional 
figures) of which 18,037,000 lb. was, skim-milk powder. In 1936 the production 
of skim-milk powder was 18,529,982 lb. Thus concentrated whole-milk products 
increased 31-38 p.c. and concentrated milk by-products increased 8-58 p.c. Ice 
cream made in factories in 1937 amounted to 6,111,764 gallons as compared with 
4,925,767 gallons in 1936, an increase of 24-08 p.c. 

40847—17 
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23.-QiiantitIes and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Bairy Factories, 1935-37. 


Product. 

1 Quantities. j 

j Values. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 

CoNCENTIiATED VVHOI.E-MiI.K 

Fuo DUCTS— 

CondeiiKcd milk 

FiVnpoi'iiU!d nulk 

Milk powder 

OondenKed coffee 

lb. 

9.149,309 
66,218,061 
2,236,904 
24, 109 
83,358 

lb. 

7,986,693 

71,074,564 

2,735,745 

45,244j 

85,860 

lb. 

10,861,000 

91,054.000 

5,602,000 

36.000 

84.000 

S 

847,837 

4,170,421 

265,761 

8,666 

10,925 

$ 

724,175 

4,585,838 

351,890 

15,403 

11,006 

$ 

985.000 
5,873.000 

720.000 
12,000 
11,000 

Totals 

77,711,741 

81,928,106 

107,637,060 

5,303,610 

5,688,312 

7,601,000 

CoNOKNTItATKD Mn.K 

n v-PiioDucra— 

Condensed skim milk 

livaporoted fikiin milk 

Skim-milk powder 

Condensed buttermilk 

liiilterinilk powder 

Sugar of milk 

Totals 

I<;:t3 Cheam'-^ 

SuNDKlES 

4,388,104 

145,988 

18,890,048 

387,899 

2,165,006 

1,204,379 

230,710 

4,515,713 

185,665 

18,529,782 

921,783 

2,210,953 

1,335,910 

186,423 

4.766.000 

1.477.000 
18,037,000 

2.386.000 

2.423.000 

998.000 

192.000 

218,906 

3,984 

1,220.511 

8,065 

105,838 

112,323 

13,803 

233,402 

4,889 

1,237,059^ 

21,594 

103,936 

134,518 

11,186 

246,000 

39.000 
1,204,000 

56.000 

114.000 

101.000 

12.000 

27,410,140 

27,886,219 

30,279,000 

1,683,430 

1,746,584 

1,773,090 

4.345,915 

4,925,767 

6,111,764 

5,212,046 

1,258,060 

5,729,256 

1,225,811 

7,388,902 

1,590,387 


I Provisional estinnite. “ Gallons. 


Total Value of Dairy Production. — ^The value of all dairy products in 1937 
is estimated at $228,403,127 as compared with $211,421,764 in 1936, an increase of 
8-03 p.c. The value of the dairy production of Canada in 1937 was the highest 
since 1030 and shows an advance of $69,328,994 or 43-58 p.c. over the low value 
recorded in 1932. All produ(;ts increased in value. The prices of creamery butter 
during the first (piarter of 1937 were slightly lower than in the same period of the 
lireeeding year; in the summer months June to September, prices were considerably 
higher luit (lr((i>pod to a))out the level of 1935 prices for the rest of the year. The' 
value per lb. of creamery butter, as deduced from Tables 21 and 23, represents 
an average of 23-4 cents in 1937 and 20-8 cents in 1936. Total butter shows a 
value of $86,039,300 in 1937, an increase of $8,351,140 as compared with 1936, while 
total cheese was valued at $18,019,327 in 1937, an increase of $2,291,486. 


23,---Valiie of Dairy Production of Canada, 1936-37, and by Provinces, 1937. 


Year. 

Butter. 

Creiimery 

Butter. 

Farm- 

Made 

Cheese. 

Factory 

Cheese. 

Misc. 

Factory 

Products. 

Milk 

Otherwise 

Used. 

All 

Products." 


$ 

$ 

S 

$ . 

S 

$ 

$ 

Totals, 1926..,. 

1927.. .. 

1928.. .. 

1929.. .. 

1930.. .. 

1931.. .. 

1932.. .. 

1933.. .. 

1934.. .. 

1935.. . 

1936 

28,252,777 

30,435,121 

29.103.000 

28.929.000 

27.385.000 

21.450.000 

15.311.000 

16.623.000 

17.492.000 
19.237,00«a 

20.926.000 

61,753,390 

65,709,986 

61,702,538 

65,929,782 

56,670,504 

50,198,878 

40,475,179 

43,516,109 

48,168,600 

52,228,133 

57,662,160 

80,240 

70,654 

82,000 

82,800 

115,555 

108,500 

94,120 

94,021 

100,021 

133,0238 

162,028 

28,807,841 

25,522,148 

30,494,463 

21,471,330 

18,089,870 

12,824,695 

11,379,922 

11,127,984 

0,797,600 

10,570,309 

15,565,813 

17,767,271 

18,879,335 

20,581,490 

22,091,945 

21,074,228 

16,550,619 

13,112,612 

13,804,553 

15,081,400 

16,705,958 

18,070,763 

140,643,460 

154,257,346 

152,661,856 

153.238.000 

101.230.000 

78.876.000 

71.627.000 

78.016.000 

84.974.000 

86.151.000 

89.431.000 

277,304,979 

294,874,590 

297,625,347 

291,742,857 

237,068,157 

191,389,692 

159,074,133 

170,828,667 

183,791,221 

193,487,4232 

211,421,764 


For footnoU'8, soe end of table, p, 259. 
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23 .— Value of Bairy Production of Canada, 1926-37, and by Provinces, 1937— concluded. 


Year and Province. 

Dairy- 
Butter . 

Creamery 

Butter. 

Farm- 

Made 

Chee.se. 

Factory 

Cheese. 

Mise. 

Factory 

Products. 

Milk 

Otherwise 

Used. 

All 

Products.! 

1937.3 

Prince Edward Island. . 

398,000 

568,400 

27 

64,700 

52,000 

604,000 

1,825,127 

Nova Scotia 

1,743,000 

1.633,000 

2,000 

Nil 

842,600 

2,475,000 

7,194,600 

New Brunswick 

1,627,000 

951,300 

1.000 

86,600 

344.700 

2,095,000 

5,505,600 

Quebec 

3,189,000 

19,261,700 

36,000 

4,110,400 

2,637,000 

26.595,000 

58,019,100 

Ontario 

6,900,000 

21,444,000 

17,000 

12,823,600 

14,650,000 

41,014,000: 

99,031,600 

Manitoba 

1,989,000 

5,842,400 

22,000 

394,700 

802,500 

3,180,000 

13,362,000 

Saskatchewan 

4,356,000 

5,657,300 

35,000 

50,500 

494,900 

4,507,000 

16,281,700 

Alberta 

2,964,000 

6,344,000 

42,000 

272,100 

697,900 

5,666,000 

17,117,000 

British Columbia 

558,000' 

1,515,200 

19,000 

42,700 

2,546,900 

4.426,000 

9,465,800 

Totals, 1937 

33,723,000 

63,317,300 

174,037 

17,845,300 

33,068,500 

90,563,000 

338,403,137 


I The data in this column include the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1030-37. For 
all Canada this was £9,814,000 in 1937 as compared with 89,604,000 in 1936, ,88,462,000 in 1935, $8,177,600 
in 1934, $7,617,000 in 1933, $7,074,000 in 1932, §11,381,000 in 1931, and §12.503,000 in 1930. 2 Revised 

since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. ® Subject to revision. 

Apparent Consumption of Butter and Cheese, 1932-37. — The apparent 
consumption of butter and cheese for the years 1933-37 is shown at pp. 607-608 
of this volume (Table 17 of Chapter XVII dealing with Internal Trade). 
Figures are given for various animal products of the total and per capita 
consumption calculated from the stocks at the beginning and end of the year, and 
the production, imports and exports during the year. For the year 1937 the prelim- 
inary figures for the consumption of butter and cheese were: butter, total consump- 
tion 363,759,626 lb. and per capita consumption 32-71 lb.; and cheese, total, 
39,287,906 lb. and per capita 3-53 Ib. The per capita consumption of cheese in 
Canada is small and has not changed materially in the past ten years. In the case 
of butter, on the other hand, per capita consumption is high, amounting to nearly 
10 oz. per person per week in the latest years. There has been a definite increase in 
per capita consumption in the past ten years and even the depression years 1932 and 
1933 did not show an appreciable decline. 

Subsection 5. — Horticulture. 

The statistical treatment of horticulture is confined to fruit growing, vegetable 
growing, floriculture, and nursery stock production, all on a commercial scale. Of 
the several branches of commercial horticulture, fiaiit and vegetable growing are the 
most important. In recent years the latter has made remarkable gains and now 
surpasses frvdt growing in total value of production. Vegetables and flowers grown 
in home gardens for private use probably exceed the volume of commercial produc- 
tion. The processing of fruits and vegetables is an important development closely 
allied to the production industry. In 1936, the latest year for which comj)lcte 
figvires are available, the total value of processed fruits and vegetables, including 
wine, was almost $49,000,000. 
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Api)le growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in Canada, the value of 
commercial production averaging over $10,000,000 annually foi the years 
1920-3, *>. Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, 
and grape, together with various berries of which the strawberry is most important. 
Substantial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former 
!)eing almndant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found 
cliiefly in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly 
in tlic i)rovinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For a fuller dis- 
fiiHsion of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 
edition of the Year Book. 

Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial vegetable-growing industry 
are not at i)resent available, but important information on the subject is obtained 
through fdie decennial census. This material will be found on pp. 254-255 of the 
193(5 Year Book, 

Annual Statistics of Fruit Production. — ^Table 24 shows the quantities 
and values of commercial fruit production in Canada for the years 1933-36, inclusive, 
together with the averages for the two five-year periods, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 
Statistics of the production for the years 1926-32 were published at p. 258 of the 
1937 edition of the Year Book. 


34.— Estimated Quantities and Values of Chief Commercial Fruit Production in 
Canada, 1933-3(5, with Five-Year Averages, 1936-39 and 1931-35. 


Item. 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


j Averages. 



1926-30. 1 

1931-35. 

Aiiplofj 

. bbl. 

.5,473,230 

4,354,430 

4,499,900 

4,116,200 

3,319,489 

4,431,264 

% 

10.539,800 

9.424,4.50 

11,580,900 

9,789.000 

10,624,270 

9,502,810 

Foitl'B 

bu. 

535,900 

440,400 

476,130 

431,300 

335,238 

448,867 


$ 

583, 170 

598,700 

641,285 

602,600 

582,694 

517,084 

Fwiudiea 

bu. 

833,3.50 

443,830 

619.560 

429.900 

514,940 

719.762 


$ 

1,155,000 j 

1,033,600 

907,650 

658,000 

1,141,. 303 

1,036,138 

Apricots. 

bu. 

34,100 

100,770 

33,300 

1,300 

28,710 

' 52,956 

% 

102,300 

246,000 

90,000 

4,042 

88, 194 

! 185,308 

Plums and prmie.s 

. bu. 

240,710 

240,230 

263,130 

158.700 

318,614 

240,634 


% 

272,000 

371,050 

356,860 

241,700 

493,491 

292,299 

Cherries 

. bu. 

236,780 

194,675 

213.270 

186,800 

227,450 

226,672 


$ 

615, 680 

567,900 

556,500 

480,300 

771,276 

540.735 

Strawberries 

.. qt. 

21,943,400 

20,242,780 

27.505,350 

20.579,000 

11,340,616 

21,499,563 


$ 

1,916,000 

1,968,070 

2,352,000 

1,929,100 

1,553,284 

1,886,443 

llaspherries 

qt. 

6,120,440 

5,835,460 

8,140,260 

1,041,170 

5,652.000 

4,748,574 

6,587,456 


$ 

7.56,476 

824,450 

703,900 

805,666 

848,723 

Logunberrie.s 

.. lb. 

1,787,440 

2,333,360 

2,186,000 

1,247,400 

1,747,602 

2,145,966 


1 

72,910 

108,340 

108,660 

68,300 

134,840 

99,412 

Grapes 

.. lb. 

42,486,200 

48,565,000 

42,945.500 

22.915,000 

44,242,000 

47,010,748 


1 

653,400 

987.100 

668,700 

495,200 

1,657,028 

768,049 

Totals 

.. 1 

18,5.56,335 

16,119,720 

18,303,785 

14,972,043 

17,852,046 

15,636,001 


'Fhe Fruit Nursery Industry,— The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
dished near Fonthill, Ontario, and this district still continues to Ije one of the 
loading centres c)f the industry. \¥hile the province of Ontario accounts for the 
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major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 
the provinces and the wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1937, was $371,777, as compared with $369,827 in 1936. 


25.— Ntimfoets and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes, and Plants Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1934-37. 


Kind of 

— ~ 

— 

Numbers Sold. 



Values. 



Tree, Bush, or 
Plant. 

1934. 1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937 








S 

$ 

S 

s 



49. 


62,929 

82,063 

68,725 

16,833 

24,156 

32,115 

26, 

422 

Fall 


037 

72,212 

95.710 

67,463 

16,980 

27,024 

36,365 

26, 

090 


149, 

,500 

200,873 

256,959 

257.615 

50,705 

72,970 

97,104 

90, 

082 

Grab... 

16, 

,707 

9,906 

12,633 

15,675 

4,902 

3,531 

4,226 

4. 

082 

Totals, Apples. 

267, 

836 

354,920 

447,365 

409,478 

89,420 

127,681 

169,9462 

154, 

476 

Fc.T,rs 

07, 

,713 

60,497 

66,156 

84,357 

29,449 

26,762 

26,635 

34, 

529 

Plums 

41, 

030 

56,740 

62,893 

76,974 

16,108 

23,472 

24,870 

28, 

,984 

Pc iches 

97, 

3K7 

112,990 

204,099 

201,271 

22,859 

26,498 

46,884 

48, 

220 

Chernes 

43, 

,318 

67,758 

64,352 

71,230 

18,505 

26,276 

28,696 

30, 

,564 

Apricots 

Nect inncs 

4, 

414 

4,169 

5,357 

4,724 

959 

988 

1,7211 

1. 

,478 


35 

46 

103 

47 

18 

23 

43 


17 

Quinces 


62 

87 

776 


26 

44 1 

331 


136 

.Bla( kberi ics 

27, 

,4.32 

43,062 

66,576 

19,601 

915 

1,810 j 

1,801 


802 

Currants 

01 

,841 

60,013 

88,343 

74,554 

5,873 

6,147 1 

8,399 

6, 

,395 

Grapes 

210 

,013 

108,724 

128,004 

174,036 

20,384 

17,257 i 

11,742 

13, 

,611 

Gooseberries 

39 

,072 

31,. 529 

35,408 

39,467 

5,001 

4,361 ' 

5,110 

4, 

,996 

Raspberries 

705, 

,732 

948,618 

1,145,2211 

826,189 

26.263 

33,246 

30,880 

■ 26, 

,115 

Loganberries 


411 

3,304 

2,506 

805 

57 

234 

85 


48 

iStra-vi berries 

1,104 

,396 

1,683,451 

1,971,282 

3,315,142 

9,525 

13,815 

13,678 

21, 

,406 

Totals 

1 


- 

- 

245,352 

308,612 

869,8272 

371, 

,777 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. * Includes crab seedlings valued at S136 

not shown. 


Floriculture. — The total value of floriculture and ornamental nursery stock 
sold in Canada during the years ended May 31, 1936 and 1937, was $2,784,172 and 
$3,138,126, respectively, as shown by Table 26. Care should be used in making 
comparisons between 1936 and 1937 figures, as the latter cover a much lai'ger 
proportion of the industry than do the former. Similarly, the figures for 1936 are 
more representative than are those collected for earlier years. 


26.— Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery Stock Orown 
in Canada and Sold during the years ended May 31, 1936 and 1937. 



1936. 

1937. 

. Description. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Total 

Wholesale 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Total 

Wholesale 

Value. 

1 

No. 


No. 

$ 

Outdoor roses 

452,161 

92,831 

518,016 

110,542 

1 Ornamental trees (evergreen) 

1 Ornamental trees (deciduous) 

87,494 

144,082 

115,354 

151,411 

88,324 

36,351 

154,982 

67,913 

1 Shrubs for outdoor planting 

992,279 

91,577 

1,046.976 

101,601 

j Hardy climbing vines 

32,782 

7,647 

30,287 

7,848 

i Herbaceous perennials 

444,591 

49,162 

526,176 

60,856 

! Herbaceous biennials 

27.654 

3,' 724 

44,821 

3.464 

; Bedding plants 

5.337,849 

196,250 

8,850,977 

207,681 

Flowering plants for indoor use 

664,683 

268,574 

661,925 

302,044 

Foliage plants for indoor use 

307,891 

79,299 

268,037 

09,013 

Flowering bulbs 

2,527,440 


2,981,433 

6(1,424 

Cut flowers, grown inside 

43.245.743 

1,724', 863 

51,1.36,619 

1,952,138 

Gut flowers, growm outdoors 

2,294,166 

38,150 

2,841,242 

47,151 

Totals 

- 

2,784,173 

_ 1 

3,138,126 


Vegetables.^ — ’Census figures of areas, quantities, and values of vegetables 
produced for sale on farms in Canada, in the years 1920 and 1930, were shown at 
pp. 254’'255 of the 1936 Year Book. 


I 
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Subsection 6.— Special Agricultural Crops. 

Maple Syrup and Sugar. — The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained onpp. 247 
and 2-l.S :i description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 27 gives the 
pmduct.ioii and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1935-37, 
as estiinalcd by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The tal.le shows that in 1937 for the whole of Canada there was an estimated 
(h'creuse of 4,818,656 lb. of maple sugar and a decrease of 790,660 gal. of maple 
syruli, while the combined value of the two products showed a. decrease of 
§1,4()S,7:)U as (;ompared with the previous year. 


37 - E.stimattHl Quantities and Valiie.s of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 193.5-37. 


Pro Vince and Year. 

M.aple SuK.ar. I 

1 Maple Syrup. I 

Total 
Value 
of Sugar 
and 
Syrup. 

Quiintity. 

Average 
Price per 
Pound 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
Gallon. 

Value. 

Nova Scotia 1935 

1936 

1937 

New Brunswick. ,1935 
1930 
1937 

Quebec* 1935 

1936 

19371 

Ontario 1935 

1936 

1937 

Canada 1935 

1936 

1937 

lb. 

94,570 

56.i>i55 

45.240 

1.35,170 

131,512 

116,480 

5.747.900 
8. .506, 000 
4,020,000 

501,320 

537,736 

231,427 

8.588.900 
0,231,803 
4,413,117 

cts. 

26 

21 

25 

18 

21 

19 

10-4 

10- 9 

11- 0 

17 

17 

21 

11 

11 

12 

S 

24,590 

11,877 

11,310 

24,330 

27,618 

22,131 

59.5,800 

927,152 

442,200 

95,425 

91,415 

48,600 

710,145 

1,058,062 

524,241 

gal, 

10,664 

6,220 

6,787 

12,986 

11,203 

5,571 

1,581,600 

1,387.900 

780,000 

645,519 

618,396 

439,711 

2,250,769 

2,022,719 

1,232,069 

S 

2. 03 
2-44 
2.14 

1.85 

1-67 

1-74 

1-06 

M2 

Ml 

1.6.5 

1-73 

P89 

1-34 

1-31 

140 

$ 

21,650 

12,7,37 

14,2,54 

24,020 

18,709 

1,671,500 

1,554,448 

865,800 

1,065,106 

1,069,825 

831,054 

2,782,27,5 

2,655,719 

1,720,801 

% 

46,240 

24,614 

26,564 

48,350 

46,327 

31,824 

2,267,800 

2,481,600 

1,308,000 

1,160,530 

1,161,240 

'870,654 

3,522,420 

3,713,781 

1 2,245,042 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.— A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot siigar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
192.5, pp. 255-250. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Ckiuada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
hurg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond, 
and Picture Butte, Alberta. Table 28 shows the areas, yields, and values of sugar 
beets grown in Canada in the years 1927-36. 

28.— Acreages, Yields, and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities of 
lledned Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1927-36. 

NoTE.-~For tlio years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 1057. For 1921-26, see the 1933 Year Book, 
p.267. 


Year. 

Sugar Beets. || 

Quantity and Value of Eefined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced. 

Area 

Grown. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Total 

Yield, 

Average 
Price 
per Ton. 

Total 

Value. 


acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

% 

$ 

lb. 

$ 

cents 

1927 

25,901 

7*96 

206,713 

9*73 

2.012,134 

60,969,131 

3,694,303 

6*06 

1928 

34,323 

7'14 

244,930 

8*33 

2.041,465 

64,653,348 

3,340,571 

6*17 

1929 

32,. 5.58 

7-23 

235.465 

8*84 

2,080,990 

69,399,213 

3,335,344 

4*81 

1930 

40„5:i2 

9-80 

397,576 

8*25 

3,278.625 

94.624,700 

4,529,944 

4*79 

1931 

43,337 

10*06 

435,992 . 

7*32 

3,190,198 

107,139,129 

4,794,551 

4*48 

1932 

44,817 

11*28 

806,671 

6*18 

3.113,942 

132,016,8.59 

5,789,206 

4*39 

1933 

43,807 

10*10 

442,391 

6*31 

2,790.929 

131,392,501 

6,713,181 

4*35 

1934 

38,495 

10*72 

412,872 

6*30 

2,599,982 

114,002.950 

4,714,625 

4-10 

19:i5 

61,98.5 

8*33 

459,223 

6*27 

2,881,098 

119.857,668 

4,617,733 

3*90 

1936 

! 52,748 

10*64 

655,969 

6*31 

3,610,922 

1158,066,242 

6,103,264 

3*90 
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The production in 1936-37 of raw beet sugar in the principal beet-growing 
countries, in thousands of short tons, was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,203; Germany, 
1,992; United States, 1,396; France, 960; Czechoslovakia, 801; United Kingdom, 
650; Poland, 505; Italy, 380; Sweden, 330; Belgium, 266; Netherlands, 259 ; 
Denmark, 249; Spain, 249; Austria, 161; Hungary, 158; Yugoslavia, 110; Irish 
Free State, 107. 

Tobacco. — In 1936 the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 
46,084,000 lb. from 54,965 acres, as compared with 54,473,000 lb. from 46,870 acres 
in 1935. The farm value of the tobacco crop for 1936 is estimated at $9,420,200 as 
compared with $10,762,500 for 1935. 

Table 29 lists the acreages, quantities produced, and average yields per acre 
for the years 1927-36. Census figures from 1900 to 1921 and annual figures from 
1921 to 1926 were given at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. For further details, 
see the March number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


29. — Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1927-36. 


Year. 

Areas. I 

1 Yields. 1 

1 Average Yields. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Canada.' 

Quebec. 

Ontario, 

Canada.' 

Quebec, i 

Ontario . 

Canada.' 


acres. 

i acres. 

acres. 

’000 lb. 

’0001b. 

’000 lb. 

lb. per 
acre. 

ib. per 
acre. 

lb. per 

1927 

10,018 

33,650 

44,028 

7,824 

35,022 

43,9172 

7812: 

1,0592 

997 

1928 

10,368 

32,654 

43,138 

8,5362 

33,206 

41.9602 

823 2j 

1,019 

9732 

1929 

9,300 

28.3002 

37,7002 

8,380 

27,419 

29,886 

901 

7572 

7932 

1930 

8,450 

32,805 

41,444 

8,021 

28,617 

36,717 

9492; 

8722 

886 

1931 

7,330 

47,360 

55,060 

6,340 

44,770 

51,300 

865 

945 

932 

1932 

8,520 

45,106 

54,138 

7,952 

45,760 

54,094 

933 

1,014 

999 

1933 

6,090 

40,271 

46,898 

6,095 

38,500 

44,904 

1,001 

9552 

957 

1934 

8,175 

32,329 

40,963 

7,070 

31,400 

38,734 

865 

971" 

946 

1935...., 

5,425 

41,428 

40,870 

5,965 

48,492 

54,473 

1,100 

1,171 

1,162 

1936 

8,678 

46,162 

54,905 

1 9,111 

36,883 

46,084 

1,050 

799 

838 


1 The totals for Canada include .small amounts produced in other provinces, principally in British 
Columbia. 2 Eevised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Flax Fibre. — Table 30, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the areas, production, and 
values of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1928 to 1937. 
Figures for the years 1915 to 1927 will be found atp. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


30.— Acreages, Yields, and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre, and Tow in Canada, 1928-37. 


Year. 

Area. 

1 Production. ( 

1 Values. 

Seed. 

Fibre. 

Tow. 

Seed. 

Fibre. 

Tow. 

Total. 


acres. 

bu. 

lb. 

tons. 

S 


S 


1928 

6, 880 

41,280 

Nil 

6,880 

165,120 

_ 

344.000 

509,120 

1929 


32,970 

Nil 

4,500 

156,607 


236.250 

392,857 

1930 

6,143 

62,232 

Nil 

6,086 

96,684 


273,870 

370,564 

1931 

4,220 

35,870 

25,000 

3,019 

53.805 

4,000 

120, 760 

178,565 

1932 

5,135 

35,945 

200.000 

3,552 

56,156 

18,000 

95,964 

170,120 

19.33 

5,091 

30,546 

Nil 

3,055 

65,227 


96,233 

161.460 

1934 

5,965 

41,755 

45,000 

4,361 

128,268 

7,200 

114,4,50 

249,918 

1935 

6,200 

37,200 

90,000 

5,950 

142,800 

16.200 

162,250 

321,250 

1936 

6,242 

31,210 

635, 100 

3,094 

106,185 

114,318 

77,350 

297,853 

1937 

7,907 

39,535 

1,368,600 

2,654 

40.220 

211,880 

79,620 

331,720 


Apiculture. — The data on beekeeping in Canada for the years 1935 and 1936, 
as given in the following table, have been furnished by the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and compiled in consultation with the Dominion Apiarist. The 
estimates for Ontario have been compiled on a new basis and are not strictly com- 
parable with estimates published for the years prior to 1933. Values are as quoted 
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by the provincial Departments and represent for the most part average wholesale 
prices; for British Columbia, the values, as in previous years, have been calculated 
on what is considered a fair average of the wholesale and retail prices. 

Statistics of beeswax, where not furnished by the provinces, have been estimated 
at 1-5 p.c. of the honey crop and valued at the average price of 25 cents per lb. in 
1936 and 27 cents per lb. in 1935. 

Table 31 shows for Canada, by provinces, the numbers of beekeepers, numbers 
of hives, average production per colony, and the production and values of honey 
and wax for the years 1935 and 1936. Production in 1936 showed an increase of 
16 p.c. in volume and 17 p.c. in value. 

Figures of honey production, as at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, were given 
at p. 285 of i,he 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


31. -Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by Provinces, 
193,'; and 1936. 







Honey. 


Beeswax. 

Total 

Value, 

Honey 

and 

Wax. 

Provinse 
and Year. 

Bee- 

keepers. 

Hives. 

Aver- 

age 

Yield 

Total 

Pro- 

duction. 

Aver- 

age 

Price 

z 

Total 

Value. 

Pro- 

duction. 

Value. 

Princft Edward 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

lb. 

cts. 

% 

lb. 

% 

8 

Isliuid 

. 1935 




9.500 

10-0 

950 

140 

40 

990 

Nova 

Scotia 

193G 


* 

* 

14,000 

11-0 

1,500 

210 

60 

1,560 

.1935 

250 

1,160 

48-8 

,60,600 

15-9 

9,000 

1,300 

400 

9,400 


193li 

250 

1,200 

45-0 

60,000 

15-0 

9,000 

1,000 

300 

9,300 

Brunswick., 1935 

1 

1 

1 

50,000 

13-9 

6.950 

7.50 

200 

7,150 


1930 


* 


50,000 

13-0 

6,500 

750 

200 

6,700 

Quebec 

. 1935 

5,8(K) 

60,000 

07-0 

4.013,000 

9-5 

380,800 

46,800 

12, 600 

393,400 


1930 

6,800 

71,500 

75-3 

5,395,500 

8-9 

482,900 

69.400 

18,000 

500,900 

Ontario 

.1935 

8,200 

195.000 

00-0 

11,700.000 

7-4 

864,500 

152.100 

42,500 

007,000 


193(‘ 

8,200 

195,000 

46-0 

8,970,000 

8-0 

717,600 

110,200 

30,850 

748,450 

Manitoba... 

. 193.5 

3,300 

3,440 

51,400 1 

97-0 

5,018,700 

7-1 

354,600 

49,500 

12,400 

367,000 

Saskat- 

1930 

51,300 

158-6 

8,135,500 

7-0 

569,000 

82,000 

16,400 

585,400 

cLcwaii. . . 

.1935 

2.680 

14,100 i 

74-7 

1,051,400 

11-2 

117,700 

15,800 

4,300 

122,000 


1930 

2.990 

17,100 

155-1 

2,030,300 

100 

263,100 i 

39,500 

9,100 

272,200 

Alberta 

.1935 

1,000 

13,500 

84-2 

1,100,000 

9-0 

99,000 

13.750 

3,700 

102,700 

British 

1936 

1,150 

12,200 

152-0 

1,850,000 

9-0 

166,500 

27,750 

6,400 

172,900 

Columbia 

. 1935 

3,130 

22,750 

56-9 

1,291,200 

15-0 

193,700 

12,900 

1 3,300 

197,000 


1936 

3,080 

21,000 

53-7 

1,129,700 

15-0 

169,500 

11,300 

2,800 

172.300 

Totals.,.. 

.1935 

1 

1 

1 

21,291,000 

8-3 

2,027,200 

293,040 

79,440 

2,106,640 


1038 




28,211,000 

8-1 

2,385,600 

1 342,110 

84,110 

2,469,710 


» Iiifonnat ion not avfulable for Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


Subsection 7.— Farm Labour and Wages. 

Average Wages of Farm Help.— The cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1929. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929 there was little change. The years 1980 to 1933 showed continuous marked 
reductions in average values of yearly wages and board, following the downward 
trend of the prices of farm produce. From 1934 to 1937 sliglit increases were 
registered. 
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In Table 32 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930, and 1935-37, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


3?.— Average Wages and Board of Farm Ilelp in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1930, 1930, and i933~37. 

Note. — M=Males. F=Feniales. 




Per Month in Summer Season. | 

Per Year. 




1 



Wages 1 





Wages 


Year. 

Waives. 

Board. 

and 1 

Wages. 

Board. 

and 







Board. ! 





Board. 



M. 

F. 

M. ' 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 



$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

S 


1914 

33 

8 

14 

11 

36 

19 

155 

67 

168 

132 

323 

189 


1930 

60 

37 

36 

30 

86 

47 

543 

27.1 

278 

217 

821 

492 


1930 

34 

30 

33 

18 

56 

38 

326 

210 

233 

199 

6.19 

409 


1935 

30 

11 

15 

13 

35 

23 

184 

117 

174 

137 

318 

2.14 


193(1 

31 

11 

16 

13 

37 

24 

206 

126 

168 

ir* 

374 

261 


1937 

33 

13 

17 

13 

40 

25 

224 

134 

176 

138 

400 

272 


1914 

IS 

5 

10 

8 

25 

13 

101 

40 

120 

96 

221 

138 


192(1 

42 

18 

18 

14 

60 

32 

371 

212 

201 

160 

572 

372 


1930 

32 

10 

18 

14 

50 

30 

308 

179 

205 

165 

.113 

344 


1935 

IS 

11 

13 

11 

31 

22 

188 

122 

155 

125 

343 

247 


193(i 

18' 

11 

13 

11 

31 

22 

190 

120 

161 

136 

3.11 

262 


1937 

21 

11 

15 

13 

36 

24 

206 

125 

168 

127 

374 

252 

Nova Scotia 

1914 

20 

7 

11 

8 

31 

15 

169 

.19 

132 

96 

301 

155 


192(1 

49 

21 

24 

17 

73 

38 

472 


283 

190 

735 

408 


1930 

34 

17 

20 

14 

54 

31 

353 

18V 

209 

167 

662 

344 


1935 

22 

13 

15 

11 

37 

24 

213 

128 

151 

117 

364 

245 


1936 

22 

12 

15 

11 

37 

23 

245 

136 

170 

124 

415 

260 


1937 

25 

12 

15 

11 

40 

23 

262 

145 

173 

127 

435 

272 

New Brunswick.. 

1914 

21 

7 

11 

8 

32 

15 

170 

69 

132 

96 

302 

165 


1920 

56 

10 

23 

16 

79 

35 

531 

213 

254 

178 

785 

391 


1930 

34 

10 

20 

15 

54 

31 

335 

181 

215 

104 

550 

345 


1935 

21 

10 

14 

11 

35 

21 

210 

103 

150 

113 

360 

216 


1936 

26 

11 

15 

11 

40 


257 

117 

141 

101 

398 

218 


1937 

28 

12 

16 

12 

44 

24 

295 

133 

147 

115 

442 

248 

Quebec 

1914 

21 

7 

13 

9 

34 

16 

140 

44 

156 

108 

296 

152 


1920 

02 

24 

24 

16 

86 

40 

524 

235 

243 

172 

767 

407 


1930 

33 

17 

19 

13 

62 

30 

316 

175 

194 

139 

610 

314 


1935 

18 

10 

13 

10 

31 

20 

170 

98 

136 

98 

306 

196 


1936 

19 

10 

13 

10 

32 

20 

196 

108 

136 

100 

332 

206 


1937 

25 

12 

15 

11 

40 

23 

226 

121 

150 

111 

376 

232 

Oniario 

1914 

19 

7 

13 

10 

32 

17 

141 

52 

156 

120 

297 

172 


1920 

52 

25 

23 

19 

76 

44 

474 

259 

262 

211 

736 

470 


1930 

31 

21 

20 

17 

51 

38 

304 

229 

228 

194 

532 

423 


1935 

20 

12 

16 

14 

36 

26 

187 

137 

185 

150 

372 

287 


1936 

21 

13 

16 

14 

37 

27 

211 

147 

177 

148 

388 

295 


1937 

25 

14 

18 

15 

43 

29 

235 

158 

186 j 

154 

421 

312 

Manitoba. ....... 

1914 

24 

9 

15 

13 

39 

22 

184 

70 

180 

156 

364 

22{i 


1920 

70 

34 

28 

24 

98 

58 

650 

312 

325 

247 

975 ! 

569 


1930 

32 

18 

21 

18 

53 

36 

298 

194 

238 

204 

536 

398 


1935 

17 

9 

16 

12 

32 

21 

160 

92 

163 i 

140 

323 

232 


1936 

19 

9 

15 

13 

34 

22 

178 

103 

158 j 

132 

336 , 

235 


1937 

21 

10 

16 

13 

37 

23 

202 

113 

165 

136 

367 ! 

249 

Saskatchewan . . . . 

1914 

24 

9 

17 

14 

41 

23 

162 

67 

204 

168 

366 ' 

235 


1920 

72 

35 

30 

25 

102 

CO 

667 

364 

336 

289 

1,003 

653 


1930 

37 

21 

23 

19 

60 

40 

340 

215 

253 

212 

593 

427 


1935 

18 

9 

15 

13 

33 

22 

173 

96 

172 j 

144 

345 

240 


1936 

19 

9 

16 

13 

35 

22 

188 

105 

158 

133 

346 

238 


1937 

19 

10 

16 

13 

35 

23 

184 

106 

160 

127 

344 

233 

Alberta 

1914 

24 

10 

16 

14 

40 

24 

173 

68 

192 1 

168 

365 

236 


1920 

76 

36 

31 

26 

107 

62 

697 

360 

341 

278 

1,0,38 

638 


1930 

37 

21 

23 

20 

60 

41 

342 

223 

256 

222 

598 

445 


1935 

21 

11 

16 

14 

37 

25 

189 

115 

178 

156 

367 

271 


1936 

22 

11 

16 

14 

38 

25 

206 

125 

172 

146 

378 

271 


1937 

23 

12 

17 

15 

40 

27 

1 221 

131 

180 

151 

401 

282 
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-Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated By Crop 
Correspondents, 19M, 1930, 1930, and 1935-37-concluded. 

Note. — M=Males. F=Females. 


rroviiico. 

Year. 

j Per Month in Summer Season. | 

1 Per Year. 

Wages. 

Board. 

Wages 

and 

Board. 

Wages. 

Board. 

Wages 

and 

Board. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 



S 

-5 

S 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

% 

Briti.sh 

1914 

27 

13 

21 

18 

48 

31 

208 

108 

252 

216 

460 

324 


1920 


30 

31 

27 

95 

63 

684 

431 

349 

311 

1,033 

742 


1930 

40 

25 

26 

21 

72 

46 

450 

270 

291 

242 

741 

512 


1935 


14 

19 

16 

45 

30 

242 1 

160 

223 

187 

465 

347 


1936 

25 

15 

21 

17 

46 

32 

265 j 

166 

229 

192 

494 

358 


1937 

28 

17 

21 

IS 

49 

1 35 

279 

170 

234 

193 

513 

363 


Subsection 8.— Prices of Agricultural Produce. 

The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, oats, 
l:)arley, flaxseed, and rye in the Winnipeg market— basis, in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur — ^will be found for each month from August, 1935, to December, 1937, 
in Table 33. The average monthly prices of flour, bran, and shorts at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and Duluth for 1937 are given in Table 34. 

Tlie yeiuiy average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Edmonton are given for 1936 in Table 35 and the average monthly 
I)rices in 19,37 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 36. 

33.— Monthly Average Cash Prices per Itushcl at Winnipeg of Kepresentative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Ilye— basis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur— Aug., 1935-Dec., 1937, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1936-37. 


Year and Month, 


Averafies, 

Averages, 

Averages, 

Averages, 

Averages, 

Averages, 

Averages, 

Averages. 

Averages, 

Averages, 


crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 
crop year ended 


July, 1936. . 
July, 1937.. 
July, 1938., 
July, 1939.. 
July, 1930., 
July, 1931. . 
July, 1933.. 
July, 1933., 
July, 1931.. 
July, 1935. , 


August 

Septeml)er, . . 

October 

Novcndier. , 
Docciuber . . . 


1935. 


January 

I’chruary. . 

March 

April 

May 


July. 

Averages, crop year ended July, 1936. 

Augnst. 

Boptuinbor. 

October,. 

November..,' 

Dooamber ’.i 


1513 

146-2 

146-3 

184-0 

184-8 

64-8 

59-8 

54-3 


79-6 

93-5 

84-6 

102- 3 

103- 9 
110-9 
lOS-S 
120-3 


49-6 

58-8 

65-2 


31 4 
86-4 
33-9 


36-4 

36-0 

34-0 

31-9 


35-5 

35-9 

33-6 

33-0 

33- 4 
41-4 

34- 5 
49-5 
44-9 

44- 4 

45- 3 
60-0 


63-9 
72-7 
86-3 
71 4 
60-0 


30-1 

37-8 

37-0 

37- 3 

38- 0 
51-0 
37-0 
69-9 
58-9 
61-0 


213-8 
195 0 
189-9 
802-8 
847-5 
114 1 


159-6 

159-0 

157-3 

150-0 

145- 4 

146- 3 
165-4 

147- 6 
177-4 
167-6 
163-6 
159-3 
167-6 


99-7 
129-9 
160- 7 


40- 6 
42-3 

41- 1 
41-6 


42-5 

42- 9 

43- 4 
41-4 
4M 

44- 0 
55-3 
48-7 
67-1 
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33— Montlily Average Cash Frices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Bepresentativc Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye— basis in store at Fort 
William and Fort Arthur— Aug., 1935-»ec., 1937, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1926-37 — concluded. 


Year and Month. 

Wheat, 
No. 1 N. 

Oats, 

No. 2 C.W. 

Barley, 
No. 3 C.W. 

Flax.seed, 
No. 1 C.W, 

Rye, 

No. 2 C.W. 

1937. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

January 

124-7 

54-5 

83-8 

169-5 

103-1 

February 

127-0 

55-0 

83-3 

170-0 

104-8 


135-6 

56-4 

81-4 

178-9 

107-0 

April 

13S-9 

58-8 

74-8 

182-3 

113-5 

May 

130-6 

56-3 

71-1 

172-6 

114-4 

June 

124-1 

57-1 

66-0 

165-6 

llG-1 

July 

145-6 

63-6 

71-9 

180-0 

147-3 

Averages, crop year ended July, 1937, . . 

122-7 

53 6 

79-9 

171-2 

98-8 

August 

131-S 

50-9 

58-3 

173-3 

87-5 

September 

133-6 

52-0 

59-3 

175-9 

89-5 

October 

142-3 

53-4 

62-1 

178-0 

84-6 

November 

134-6 

47-6 

58-6 

174-0 

73-8 

December 

137-4 

49-5 

67-3 

170-1 

75-3 


34.— Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran, and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1937. 

SouBCBS: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealer.?’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
the No. thwestern Miller, Minneapoli.s. 

Note. — The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 



Montreal. 

1 Toronto. 





1 




Flour, 

Flour, 





Flour, 







First 

First 








Bran. 


Shorts. 

Patents 

Patents 



Shorts. 


Patents. 


at 





(Jute 

(Cotton 







Montreal. 




Bags). 

Bags). 





per bbl. 

$ 

per bbl. 

$ 1 

per ton. 
$ 


per ton. 
$ 

per bbl. 

per^bi. 


per ton. 

1 

per ton. 


7-40 

5-58 

33-93 

35-01 

7-40 

7-60 


33-50 

34-75 

February 

7-50 

5-74 

32-68 

33-58 

7-50 

7-70 


32-40 

33-40 

March 

7-85 

6-82 

32-75 

33-75 

7-85 

8-00 


32-50 

33-75 

April 

7-91 

5-99 

36-61 

i 

37-64 

7-91 

7-60 


36-75 

87-75 


7-58 

5-82 

35-25 

36-25 

7-58 

7-60 


35-00 

36-00 

June 

7-36 

5-61 

28-29 

32-75 


7-40 


29-00 

32-75 

July 

S-3i 

1 

6-09 

28-37 

33-37 


8-90 


27-25 

32-25 

August 

7-86 

5-26 

25-10 

27-33 

7-86 

8-20 


25-40 

28-00 

September . . 

7-83 

5-18 

24-66 

26-56 

7-83 

7-70 


24-26 

26-25 


7-99 

6-12 

25-4f 


27-48 

7-99 

7-90 


25-20 

27-20 

November. . 

7-69 

4-91 

5 

1 27-25 

29-25 

1 7-69 

7-60 


28-00 

30-00 

December.. . 

7-95 

1 4-71 

1 28-25 

30-25 

7-95 

7-90 


28-00 

30-00 



Winnipeg. || 

Minneapolis. | 

Duluth. 

Month. 















Flour. 


Bran. | 


Shorts. 

Flour. 

Bran. 

1 

Shorts. 

Flour. 




per bbl. 

% 

per ton. 
i 1 

\ 11 

per bbl. 

. $ 

per ton. 
% 


per ton. 

$ 

per bbl. 

% 

January 



7-18 


30-00 


32-00 

7-85-8-10 

34-00-34-37 

34 -00-34 -50; 

7-95-8-10 

February 



7-10 


29-50 


31-00 II 

7-71-8-08 

30-80-31- 

90 

32 -20-32 -90: 

7-84-8-04 

March 



7-48 


29-75 


30-75 II 

7-71-8- 1C 

34-00-34-25 

35-75-36-38 

7-93-8-08 

April 



7-68 


32-00 


33-00 

7-55-8-02 

36-38-36-75 

37-63-38-12 

7-83-7-98 




7-30 


32-00 


33-00 II 

7-30-7-75 

32-00-32-60 

36- 70-37-30 

7-37-7-62 

June. 



7-25 


29-50 


30-50 II 

7-15-7-44 

22-75-23-75 

30-25-31-50 

7-36-7-51 

July 



8-37 


27-00 


30-25 II 

7-66-7-90 

25-75-26-25 

32-00-32-25; 

8-27-8-43 




7-80 


24-00 


26-40 11 

6-81-7-11 

18-25-18-80 

19 -35-20 -30 

7-12-7'27 

September. . 



7-60 


22-75 


24-75 II 

6-26-6-53 

IS- 19-18- 

62 

20-00-20-25 

G-(36~6-81 




7-80 


23-00 


25-00 

6-02-6-24 

19-10-19-30 

20-10-20-40 

6-52-6-67 

November. . 



7-67 


23-00 


25-00 II 

5-60-5-84 

19-00-19-75 

19-00-19-63 

6-15-6-30 

December . 



7-60 


23-00 


25-00 i 

5-81-6-98 

18-87-19-37 

18 -87-19 -37 

8-19-6-34 


* Carload lots — Montreal rate points, which includes the Toronto district also. 
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gC-Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets ' 
1937 — o.onftliiflftfl. ’ 


M.arlcet and Item. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Calgary— _ 

$ 

$ 

8 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

1 

S 

$ 



5-52 

5-87 










good 

5-38 

7-55 

S-07 

7-89 

7-22 

fi-93 

6-21 

5-14 


4 76 

Heifers, good ..... 

4-39 

4-75 

5-33 

6-68 

7-02 

7-15 

5-04 

5-48 

4-85 

4-47 

4-08 

4-00 

Calves, veal, good and 


C-50 

7-25 







choice 

5-6S 

7-11 

7-78 

5-61 

4-90 

5-25 

5-30 

5-25 



Hogs, bacon 

7-60 

7-50 

7-66 

7-95 

7-72 

8-1,5 

8-9fi 

9-71 

9-18 

S-12 



Hogs, butchers 

7-09 

6-99 

7-17 

7-45 

7-22 

7-65 

8-46 

9-21 

8-66 

7-68 

7- 16 

7-29 

Lambs, good handy 



7-75 







weights 

7-22 

7-75 

8-23 

8-97 

9-18 

7-42 

6-49 


6-33 

5-81 

6.00 

Sheep, good handy 










weights 

3-50 


3-02 

3-50 

4-00 

5-27 

4-06 

3-42 

2-81 

2-75 

2-75 

2’75 

Edmonton — 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 













good., 

5-33 

5-39 

6-28 

7-52 

7-75 

7-66 

5-91 

6-38 

5-66 

5-12 

5-12 

5-25 

Heifers, good — . . . . • 

4-25 

4-37 

5-25 

6-04 

6-63 

6-72 

5-01 

4-57 

4-60 

3-72 

3-90 

4-45 

Calves, veal, good and 











choice 

6-25 

6-50 

7-00 

6-63 

7-27 

5-42 

5-25 

5-35 

5-75 

5-72 

5-50 

5-74 

Hogs, baoon 

7-37 

7-46 

7-78 

8-02 

7-73 

8-27 

9-10 

9-59 

9-78 


7-69 

7-81 

Hogs, butchers 

6-S6 

6-95 

7-31 

7-52 

7-24 

7-77 

8-62 

9-08 

8-68 

7-49 

7-20 

7-29 

Lambs, good handy 











weights 

7-27 

7-73 

8-10 

8-53 

8-75 

7-75 

7-25 

6-35 

5-86 

6-00 

5-90 

600 

Sheep, good handy 












weights 

3-59 

4-00 

4-33 

4-50 

4-50 

3-47 

3-00 

2-89 

2-81 

3-16 

3-50 

3'60 


1 No sales reported. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices. — ^Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers of prices have been calcu- 
lated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The results of these calculations 
using the year 1926 as the base period, are presented in Table 37. In addition to the 
price indexes shown here, index numbers have been calculated of the yields of the 
various crops from year to year, and, by a combination of the prices and yields, 
index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to quantities, have 
been obtained. Indexes of yield and value are not shown here, owing to lack of 
space, but appear at pp. 30-32 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January, 1938. 

37.— Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
1915-37. 


Note. — Average prices, 1926=100. For theformulce used in the calculation, see Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January, 1937, p. 28. 



Aver- 

Index Numbers. 

Field Crop. 

Price 

1926.1 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Wheat 

1 

1-00 

S3-5 

120-2 

178-0 

185-3 

217-4 

148-6 

74-3 

78-0 

61-5 

111-9 

112-8 

Oats 

0-48 

75-() 

106-3 

143-8 

162-5 

166-7 

110-4 

70-8 

79-2 

68-8 

102-1 

87-5 

Barley 

0-52 

100-0 

158-8 

207-7 

192-3 

236-5 

159-6 

90-4 

88-5 

80-8 

134-6 

101-9 

Rye 

0-77 

100-0 

142-9 

210-4 

193-5 

181-1 

172-7 

93-5 

75-3 

63-6 

128-6 

100-0 

Peiis 

1-75 

94-3 

126-9 

202-3 

170-9 

163-4 

138-3 

112-G 

105-1 

•98-3 

100-0 

94-3 

Beans 

2.6^ 

115-5 

204-5 

2S2-2 

204-9 

169-7 

147 -C 

109-8 

108-C 

100-8 

104-9 

97-7 

Buckwheat 

0-87 

86-2 

123-0 

167-8 

181-6 

172-4 

147-1 

102-3 

90-6 

Ht)-H 

102-3 

97-7 

Mixed grains 

0-66 

86-4 

133-3 

176-8 

172-7 

206-1 

136-4 


90-9 

89-4 

107-6 

98-6 

Flaxseed 

1-62 

93-2 

125-9 

163-6 

193-2 

254-9 

119-8 

88-9 

106-2 

109-3 

119-8 

114-2 

Corn for husking 

1-00 

71-0 

107-0 

184-0 

175-0 

134-0 

116-0 

83-0 


92-0 

119-0 

94-0 

Potatoes 

1-47 

68-0 

91-8 

115-0 

110-9 

107-5 

110-2 

87-1 

61-2 

69-4 

67-8 

140-1 

Turnips, etc 

0-60 

80-0 

130-0 

153-31 

141-7 

163-3 

138-3 

111-7 

90-0 

98-3 

73-3 

93-3 

Hay and clover 

12-13 

118-4 

95-6 

85-2 

134-0 

170-8 

215-2 

194-2 

111-0 

90-4 

91-3 

86-3 

Grain hay T 

10-11 




286-8 

327-6 


127-3 

34-3 

91-5 

91-5 

Alfalfa.... 

13-30 

95-3 

80-4 

87-1 

134-1 

164-3 

178-8 

150-0 

96-0 

87-1 


■ 95-6 

Fodder corn 

4-88 

100-6 

100-8 

105-3 

128-0 

141-8 

158*8 

144-6 

101-8 

94-7 

104-9 

82-6 

Sugar beets 

6-45 

85-3 

96-1 

104-7 

158-9 

168-4 

198-4 

100-8 

122-2 

100-5 

105-3 

94-3 

All Field Crops. . 

- 

83-7 

106-7 

138-7 

1S8-5 

178-7 

149-3 

101 1 

86-6 

72-4 

1 102-3 

103 -1 


\ Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which arc per cwt., and the hist 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1938, pp. 30-37. * Not available. 
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!57,“In{lex Numbers of Frodueers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
1915-37— concluded. 



'riio p;(!iieral iiidox number fell from 1924 to 192S, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
r(', covered strongly in 1929 ljut declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43 •! for 
th(i 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
(•ri)])S (hiijcndeut upon overseas markets suffered the most. Idle forage crops and 
sugar beets, which ar(3 used within the country, held up well in price, partly owing 
to lire fact that eliniatic conditions did not favour high yields in these years. 

During the next two years there was considerable improvement in the prices 
of tht!se field crops. Fodder and hay prices rose materially because of short crops 
and good flcinand. 'The general index rose from 43-1 in 1932 to 67 -4 in 1934. 
The decline to 57) -9 in 1935 was mainly due to increased production and consequent 
lower pri(!(>H of coarse grains and forage; crops, while sharply increased prices, especi- 
ally for the grain croi>s, brought the index up to 80-9 for 1936, the highest point 
since 1929. 

Subsection 9.~~Agricuitural Statistics of the Census. 

A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 was published at pp. 295-30T of the 1934-35 edition of the Year 
Book. I he review included statistics of tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage 
indebtedness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of labour, 
farm machinery, and facilities. In the 1937 edition of the Year Book, further 
statistics were presented at pp. 270-273 which showed for the Prairie Provinces, 
comparative figures of population, farm holdings, areas, and values, the condition 
of farm land, tin; numbers of live stock, and the acreages of the principal crops, for 
each of the census years 1936, 1931, 1926, 1921, and 1911. 

Subsection 10. —Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 
Agricultural Irrigation,--Af6^rta.»-The surface waters in Alberta are 
vested in the. (.!rown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the 
W atcr Hesuurc(!s A(;t. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as tlio uispcc.tiou iind authorization of works, for the use of water for domestic 
mumci {)til, industrial, irrigation, and other purposes, and the granting of licences 
» IleviHed by L. C. Charle.sworth. Director of Water Eesouroea, Edmonton. Alberta. 
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for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. Table 38 gives statistics of the larger irrigation pro- 
jects in Alberta for the years 1935 and 1936. 


38.— Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1935 and 1936. 


Project. 

Source of 
Supply. 

1 ___ ms. 

1936. 

Irri- 

gable 

Area, 

Length 

of 

Canals. 

Area 
Irrigated 
in 1935. 

Irri- 

gable 

Area. 

Length 

of 

Canals. 

-Vrea 
Irrigated 
in 1936. 

C.P.R. Western 

C.P.R. Lethbridge 

Canada Land 

Taber 

Lethbridge Northern...! 

United 

New West 

Magrath 

Raymond 

Mountain View 

Little Bow 

Eastern 

Bow river 

St. Miyy river. 

Bow river 

St. Mary river. 
(Jldman river. . 

Belly river 

Bow river 

St. Mary river. 
St. Mary river. 

Belly river 

Highwood river 
Bow river 

acres. 

218,980 

100,000 

130.000 
21,499 
90,871 
34,166 

4,563 
6,975 
. 15,130 
3,500 
3,093 

250.000 

miles. 

1,566 

196 

453 

96 

600 

175 

24 

90 

16 

2-5 

1.904 

acres. 

19. 109 

70.000 
22,694 
19,471 
73,022 

12.000 
2,086 

4.000 

13.000 

3.000 
300 

143,997 

acres. 

218,980 

100,000 

130.000 
21,499 
96,777 
34,166 

4,563 

6,975 

15,130 

3,500 

3,093 

250.000 

miles. 

1,347 

196 

453 

99 

GOO 

175 

24 

90 

10 

22 

2-5 

1,904 

44,614 
75,274 
24,463 
19,123 
62,700 
18,000 
, 2,207 
4,000 
13,000 
2,900 
200 
111,781 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed three large projects known 
as the Eastern, Western, and Lethbridge sections, the last-named being the oldest 
irrigation project in Alberta. In 1935 the interests of the Company in the Eastern 
project were transferred to the water contract holders, who are now operating under 
the name of the Eastern Irrigation District. By agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., the Taber, Magrath, and Raymond irrigation districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,603 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. 

The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Co.’s project 
is 130,000 acres, while the New West Irrigation District, by agreement with the 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further irrigable area 
of 4,563 acres. 

In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 
approximately 360 privately-owmed projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of 56,724 acres. 

British Columbia.* — ^The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in 
the Crown in the right of the province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Winter Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. The administration 
of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Water Board, the 
latter comprising a Chairman, the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Chief 
Engineer of the Branch. 

Licences to use water for irrigation are issued by the Comptroller of Water- 
Rights, and since 1858, when the first right to use water was given, upwards of 
9,000 irrigation licences have been issued. 

* Revised by J. C. MacDonald, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 
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There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 39 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects for the 
year 1937. 


SS.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1937 . 


Project. 

Source of Supply. 

Irrigable 

Irrigated 

Area. 

Locality. 



acres. 

acres. 


I'kovinciai., 







6,000 

3,520 

Oliver, 

Okanagan valley. 



Muniotal. 





I’enticton municipnlity 

Penticton and Ellis creeks 

2,576 

2,464 

Okanagan valley. 

Siimincrldnd mimiaipnUty. . 

Trout and Eneas creeks. . 

5,000 

,3,309-6 

Okanagan valley. 

IimiCiATION Distiucts 





(Co-OI’EHATIVE). 







4,607 

3,685*46 

Ojeanagan valley. 
Similicameen valley. 
South end, Kootenay 
lake. 

Olcanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Kettle valley. 





1,700 

1,113 -6 

110 

Girouanl 


Glcnmoro 


2,524 

2,733 

Grand I'orkn 


2!o90-5 

HoOieyCreeK. 

Heffloy creek and N. 

Kaleden 

Thompson river 

2.700 

1,390 

376 

N. Thompson valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Kernmeos 

Ashiiola river and Kere- 





702 

158-8 

Similkameen valley. 
Near Cranbrook. 
Pavilion. 

Malcolm Ilono 



Marble C anyon 


1,350 

Naramativ 

I.equirne and 


Okanagan Falls 

Robinson creeks 

SViiit.f.lnwnrt.lv 

1,061 

194 

391 

738 

261 

879 

4,026 

354 

837-09 

Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Oyanm 



Peach land 

Pi»n.e l>1 .*1.11 rl 

331-4 

Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Lower Arrow lake. 

Hobson 

ereiik 

So{»tty Crook 

Sent.f.y nrt*pi\z 

656-5 

2,275 

S. I'l. Kelowna 

I'Tytimiilit* cpAftk 

Okanagan valley. 

Trout Crook 

nVmit. /»r«v»!r 

Okanagan valley. 

Vernon 

Jones and Coldstream 
croelcs 


Okanagan valley. 

Vinsiilla 

12,161 

558 

6,000 

425 

556-14 


N. T'brtmp^nTi 

uicanagan vahey. 

N. Thompson valley. 

Westbank 

P/lWfirs crtitilr 

Winfield and 



Okanagan valley. 

Okanagan Centre 

Vernon creek 

2,000 

525 

1,814-93 

Okanagan valley. 

South end, Kootenay 

Wynndel * 









lake. 

Wateb-Usees’ Commonity 





{Co-operative). 





Bonvoulin 

AfisRion p.rppV 

476 

415-7 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Brent Davis 

Missinn p.rppTr 


Canyon 



Dog Crcfok 

Association creeks 

Doff CPftoTr 

656 

361-9 

Near Creston. 

Upper Fraser valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley, 
Okanagan valley. 
Olcanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Giiisachan 


332-5 

60 


Kolowna, 

Missioti rrppV 


Mission Creek. 

Mission creek 

60 

Okanagan Mission (South).. 
Powers Creek 

Bellevue creek. 

179 

200 

132-5 

17Q 

•i^owfirs crpck 


Bawraill Creek 

BgIIrVIIO CTttCk 

144 

Hmithson-.VlohonBe 

Hewth Kelowna 

Mission creek 

ilQ OR 

Mission crcftk 



Hoiith Wrnon 



192 

Trepanior 

Trepanior crook..,., 

99 ^ 

207-6 

99-2 

Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 

Cpper Bankhead 

Long Lake creek...,. 

Mission and Kelowna 
creeks 

127'6 

127-5 


108-8 

lOS-8 

Okanagan valley. 
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S9.— Major Irrigation Projects in British Ck>!iimhia, 19S7— concluded. 


Project. 

Source of Supply. 

Irrigable 

Area. 

Irrigated 

Area. 

Locality. 

Ibrigation Companies. 

B.C. Fruitland Co 

Columbia V. Irrigated 
Fruitlands Co 

Jamieson creek and 

N. Thompson river. .. . 

Bruce creek 

acres, 

6.000 

3,780 

acres. 

2,627-37 

Near Kamloops. 

Columbia valley. 

Edgewater Ii-rigated Farms, 





Ltd 

Vermilion creek 

940 


Columbia valley. 

Okanagan valley. 

Okanagan valley. 

Okanagan Development and 
Orchard Co 

Woods Lake Water Co 

Keloivna creek 

Oyama creek 

907 

2,100 

661-2 

792-02 


1 Not reported. 


Average Values of Farm Lauds. — Statistics showing the average values of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1919 to 1937, are given in Table 40. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


40.— Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands^ in Canada, as Estimated hy 
Crop Correspondents, 1010 and 1919-37. 


Province. 

1910 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1035 

1936 

1937 


1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

P.B.I 

31 

61 

49 

40 

45 

51 

40 

46 

46 

41 

44 

43 

42 

84 

31 

32 

34 

31 

31 

34 

N.S 

25 

41 

43 

35 

34 

31 

33 

37 

36 

37 

34 

36 

30 

29 

28 

26 

27 

31 

35 

32 

N.B 

19 

32 

35 

28 

32 

32 

27 

34 

31 

30 

31 

35 

28 

26 

24 

24 

24 

25 

28 

26 

Que 

43 

72 

70 

69 

58 

56 

53 

64 

53 

57 

54 

55 

48 

40 

37 

36 

34 

41 

38 

40 

Ont 

48 

66 

70 

63 

04 

04 

65 

67 

62 

65 

62 

60 

52 

46 

38 

38 

41 

42 

44 

46 

Man 

29 

36 

39 

35 

32 

28 

28 

29 

29 

27 

27 

26 

22 

18 

16 

16 

17 

17 

16 

17 

Sask 

22 

32 

32 

29 

28 

24 

242 

24 

25 

26 

27 

25 

22 

19 

18 

16 

16 

17 

16 ' 

15 

Alta 

24 

29 

32 

28 

24 

24 

25 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

24 

20 1 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

B.C 

74 

174 

175 

122 

120 

100 

96 

88 

80 

89 

90 

90 

76 

74 

65 

63 

60 

58 

60 

58 

Totals... 

33 

4G 

48 

40 

40 

37 

37 

38 

37 

38 

38. 

37 

32 

28 

24 

24 

23 

24 

~U\ 

24 , 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1937, with 1936 in parentheses: Nova Scotia 196 ($94); Ontario $89 ($88); 
British Columbia $261 ($266). s Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in 

Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate of 1924 is interpolated- 


Subsection 11. — International Agricultural Statistics. 

World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 41, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1936 and 1937 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1936-37 and 1937-38 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1931-35 (1931-32 to 1935-36), and the areas 
and yields of 1937 (1937-38) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
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41.— Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Coimtrles of the World, M36 and 
1§3?, -with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35. 


Acreages. || 

1936.1 

1937. 

Aver.-ige 

1931-35. 

1937 
in p.c. of 
Average]| 

'000 

’000 

’000 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 


90 

87 

92 

94-9 

C24 

642 

554 

110-0 

424 

423 

391 

108-4 

2,955 

2,861 

3,023 

94-6 

2,291 

2,098 

2,213 

94-8 

296 

319 

272 

117-3 

162 

108 

140 

120-4 

215 

242 

99 

246-C 

12,712 

12,7722 

13,270 


5,151 

4,879 

5,471 

89-2 

1,805 

1,835 

1,617 

113-5 

2,005 

2,118 

1,755 

120-7 

4,029 

3,784 

3,932 

96-2 

255 

220 

70 

314-G 

12,693 

12,820 

12,260 

104-6 

319 

339 

205 

114-0 

485 

516 

507 

101-6 

45 

45 

34 

131-2 

10 

9 

9 

99-3 

374 

320 

315 

101-0 

76 

79 

38 

208-5 

4,305 

4,183 

4,333 

96-5 

1,157 

1,093 

1,376 

79-4 

8,481 

8,018 

7,893 

109-2 

96,11(1 

101,678 

87,437 

116-3 

10,768 


11,201 

- 

605 

720 

701 

IO3-0II 

172 

174 

149 

117-1 

5,463 

5,269 

5,112 

103-1 

25,289 

25,570 

26,630 

99-8 

1,203 

1,273 

1,229 

103-6 

48,863 

64,460 

51,894 

124-2 

50,333 

42,617 

49,569 

86-0 

818 

839 

800 

104-9 

190 

185 

176 

105-2 

33,639 

33,222 

33,825 

98-2 

3,000 


2,417 


1,686 

1,770 

1,440 

122-9 


3,006 

3,102 

96-9 

1,316 

1,349 

1 1,253 

107-6 

8,843 

8,323 

i 7,983 

104-3 

4,287 

4,062 

3,907 

104-0 

1,464 

1,421 

1,549! 

91-8 

40 


14 


3,194 

2,743 

3,019 

90-9 

66 

66i 

41 

161-3 

80 

86 

46 

186-6 

1,221 

2,429 

2,019 

120-3 

17,503 

18,909 

17,954 

lOS-3 

12,351 

13,735 

13,982 

98-2 

1,917 

1,898 

1,826 

103-9 

225 

188 

273 

68-9 

2,133 

1,751 

1,763 

99-3 

986 

1,259 

1,116 

112-8 


Crop and Country. 


W&cat- 

Noewiekn Hemismieke. 

EoKorE. 

Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

Estonia, 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Groat Britain and North- 
ern Ireland 

Greece. 

Hungary 

Irish Free State 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Lu-tomburg 

Malta 

Netherlancb 

Norway 

Pohmd 

Portugal 

lloumania 

Russia (U.S.S.R.) 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switeorland 

Yugoslavia. 


AuraiGA. 

Canada 

Mexico. 

United States, 


China 

Chosen 

SS!!:::: 

Iraq 

Japan.. 

Manehoukuo 

8.vria and Lebanon 


:ey.., 


Ajhica. 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Eritrea 

French Morocco. . . . 

Kenya 

Libya. 


SOOTHEKN IIeMIBI'HEEE. 

Argentina 

Australia 

Chile 

New Zealand, 

Union of South Africa.. , , . 
Uruguay 


14,040 

16,153 

60,350 

55,582 

11,207 

2,433 

6,442 

254,616 

102,669 

55,265 

19,637 

87,788 

7,839 

224,668 

5,272 

7,942 

1,070 

236 

15,575 

2,094 

78,357 


121,400 

21,524 

4,470 


1,842 

351,680 

19,658 

45,194 


7,189 

16,077 

9,240 


1 , 

14,469 

16,550 

60,492 

61,206 

13,695 

2,767 

6,320 

247,270 

101,192 


6,302 

7,991 

1,190 

326 

12,950 

2,524 

67,007 

14,540 

136,001 


182,601, 

11,216 

873,993 


50,410 

37,845 

17,210 

140,311 


5,730 

10,867 

15,03:' 


1,6 

13,327 

15,424 

50,985 

56,011 

12,023 

2,330 

2,616 

310,685 

176,664 

55,811 

21,908 

76,483 

2,817 

267,140 

5,095 

0,304 

803 

274 


72,580 

19.773 
90,679 

963,266 

160,337 

23.773 
4,963 

78,048 


346,876 

11,933 

679,636 


1937 
p.c. of 
Average. 


108-6 

100-8 

110-8 

91-5 

113-1 

llS-8 

251-2 

78-1 


100-7 

147-8 

91-4 


121-1 

116-4 

104-5 


186-0 

205-6 

123-7 


^ re^od sinco the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

vmVs iQ'rfi +1, Sputhom Hemisphere the annual statistics 

are lor the crop years 1936-3/ and 1937-^8, and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
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41.— Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 
1937, With Five-Year Averages for 1931-35— continued. 


Crop and Country. 

Acreages. 

Yields. 

1936.1 

1937. 

Average 

1931-35. 

1937 

inp.c.of 

Average 

1936.1 

1937. 

Average 

1931-35. 

1937 

in p.c. of 
Average. 


'000 

•000 

'000 


'000 

'000 

'000 




acres. 

acres. 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 


Oats— , 









NoiiTnEBN Hemisphebe. 









Eubope. 









Albania 

25 

24 

24 

100-7 

595 

565 

730 

77-4 

Austria 

713 

69, S 

756 

92-4 

29,439 

28,488 

1 26,087 

99-3 

Belgium 

534 

521 

648 

80-5 

38.111 

35,839 

47,640 

75-2 


299 

269 

299 

90- 1 

9,. 308 

8,. 544 

1 .6,890 

124-0 

Czechoslovakia 


1,920 

1,972 

97-4 

83,938 

94,547 

1 91,92.8 

102-8 

Denmark 

933 

928 

943 

98-4 

57,610 

69..5S3 

69,123 

100-7 

Estonia 

341 

3.58 

350 

102-3 

7,842 

9.900 

9,700 

102-0 

Finland 

1,087 

1,122 

1,142 

98-3 

44,804 

46,159 

40,295 

99-7 

Franco 

8,134 

7,952 

8,312 

95-7 

290,364 

313,989 

329,020 

95-3 

Germany 

0,866 

7,030 

7,791 

90-2 

,387,074 

404,304 

1 422,261 

95-7 

Great Britain .and 







i 


Northoin Ireland 

2,514 

2.2'JS 

2,032 

87-3 

138,052 

112,280 

140,382 

75-2 

Gi oecp 

335 

416 

330 

123-2 

6,, 502 

9,755 

7,013 

139-1 

Hung.ary 

■ 529 

672 

500 

1 102-3 

18,049 

16,201 

18,914 

85-7 


569 

573 

017 

92-S 

30. 188 


41,283 



1,075 

1,069 

1,093 

97-(l 

32,952 

42,591 

38,015 

112-0 

Latvia 

838 

828 

784 

105-7 

15,595 

27,903 

24,401 

114-4 

Lithuania 

883 

861 

867 

99-4 

22,845 

26,860 

25,856 

103-9 

Luxemburg 


6.5 

69 

94-1 

2,012 

2,8.87 

3,132 

92'2 

Netherlands 

333 

358 

339 

105-7 

21,.S3() 

29,138 

19,615 

liiO-1 

Norway 

210 

211 

231 

91-41 

11,797 

1.3,314 

11,983 

IIM 

Poland 

5, .572 

6,072 

6,4.58 

103-9; 

181,887 

160.035 

172,675 

90-2 

Portugal 

657 

723 

442 

163-61 

5,776 

7,376 

0,132 

120-3 

Kournania 

l,9S6i 

1,906 

2,035 

93 -7i 

68,362 

26,211 

46,144 

58-1 

Russia (U.S.S.R.) 

43,525 

43,193 

42,46(1 

101-7 



1,030,389 


Spam 

1,3.581 


1.917 


3.3,07(1 


46,169 


Sweden 

1,654 

1,641 

1,629 

100-7 

85,291 

80,476 

80,48-1 

107-4 

Switzerland 

20 

27 

36 

77-5 

1,375 

1,00,5 

2,022 

79-4 

Yugoslavia 

890 

846 

902 

93-8 

22,942 

20,517 

20,304 

08-2 

Ambbica. 









Canada 

13,118 

13,049 

13,408 

96-9 

288,764 

291,632 

370,342 

98-7 

United States 

33,370 

35,079 

37,553 

93-4 

785.506 

1,146,000 

960,044 

118-3 

Asia, 









China 

2,628 

2,42S 

2,497 

97-3 

62,129 

58,732 

69,941 

98-0 

Syria and Lebanon 

28 

27 

30 

87-e 

752 

741 

868 

85-4 

Turkey 

1,099 

654 

433 

127-5 

14,846 

16,583 

11,611 

142-8 

Apeica. 









Algeria 

473 

477 

476 

lOO'S 

1 12,090 

8,957 

9,160 

97-8 

French Morocco 

80 

94 

66 

142-4 

1 1,328 

2.894 

1,552 

186-5 

Tunis 

62 

91 

05 

141 -£ 

1 689 

1,963 

1,502 

130-7 

SouTHBBN Hemisphebe. ® 









Argentina. 

3,158 

3,254 

3,434 

94 -t 

1 54,504 

48,915 

59,566 

82-1 

Chile 

282 

289 

202 

143-5 

1 6,894 

2 

6,144 

- 

New Zealand 

316 

286 

371 

77-C 

1 4.407 

3,187 

4,096 

77-8 

Union of South Africa 

614 

* 

479 

- 

7,326 

7,289 

7,999 

91-1 

Uruguay 

ISO 

204 

181 

112-t 

1 1,999 

3,838 

2,628 

140-1 


1 Most o£ tho 1936 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. “ Not 

available, s In tho Southern Hemisphere tho annual statistics are for the crop years 103G-37 and 

1937-38, and tho averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36, , 

46847— i8i 
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—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1S36 and 
1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35— continued. 


I Acreages. 

II Yields. 

1036.» 

1937. 

Averag 

1931-35 

1937 
in p.c. 
Averag 

f 1936.1 

1837. 

Average 

1931-35. 

1937 

in p.c. of 
Average. 

’000 

■000 

’000 


’000 

’000 

’000 


acres. 

acres. 



bu. 

bu. 

bu. 


1 

1 

11 

83- 

7 19t 

22t 

29. 

76-4 

4o; 

39 

4L 

95- 

5|| 12,77 

ll,46f 

12,75' 

89-8 

7- 

0 

8' 

71- 

II 3,64i 


4,19f 

93-6 

53^ 

53 

561 

93- 

>1 14,8Ii 

14,875 

13,42i 

109-3 

I,66.- 

l,63f 

1,681 

98- 

7|| 46,795 

51,21. 

55,35. 

93-5 

912 

90 

SOI 

105- 

41,265 

60,06‘ 

45,82: 

109-3 

201 


203 

83- 

1 3,98! 

3,705 

4,751 

79-3 

324 

32. 

312 

103- 

II 8,671 

7,992 

8,245 

96-9 

1,8.37 

l,7Bf 

1,79.5 

98- 

II 46,807 

45,755 

48,99! 

93-4 

4,011 

4,23f 

3.9.5S 

107- 

1 150,122 

162,886 

149,663 

108-8 

894 

90S 

959 

94- 

34,150 

30,567 

36,049 

82-7 

511 

5B( 

.53! 

105- 

7,065 

10,34: 

8,892 

116-3 

1,101 

1,181 

1,1.51 

102- 

30,235 

21,692 

28,818 

75-3 

I3( 

131 

12': 

lOS-” 

5,707 


5,908 


* 482 

48! 

51( 

94 •' 

8,846 

10,728 

10,30( 

104-2 

408 

41! 

45, S 

98-1 

7,68( 

10,032 

9,202 

109-0 

52! 

52! 

501 

105-5 

10,685 

ILSSJ 

11,185 

101-5 

5 


8 

C6-! 

131 

142 

207 

68-7 



6 


173 


236 


lot) 

122 

0! 

177-7 

5,65t 

6,438 

3,573 

180-2 

14! 

14! 

14E 

103-! 

6,273 

5,907 

6,042 

llS-3 

2,933 

3,01f 

2,99.3 

101 -S 

64,367 

60,169 

00,447 

90-6 

193 

191 

171 

113-2 

1,603 

31,994 

1,962 

101-7 

3,9.8(: 

3.78! 

4,411 

85-7 

74,033 

39,732 

00,27C 

65-7 

20, m 

21,571 

IS.,S’6(i 

111-; 



303,007 


4,528 


4,683 


78,523 


109,968 


255 

25,5 

270 

04-2 

9,175 

8,970 


90-7 

10 

11 

15 

70-3 

322 

377 

528 

71-4 

1,051 

1,030 

1,013 

98-7 

19,421 

17,590 

18,065 

94-2 

4,432 

4,331 

3,741 

115-8 

71,922 

85,969 

71,846 

110-7 

8,372 

9,959 

10,596 

94-0 

147,475 

219,635 

210,786 

104-2 

10,162 

14,721 

10,329 

90-1 

373,750 

292,642 

361,651 

80-0 

2,616 

2,085 

2,481 

108-2 

46,442 

62,734 

47,038 

133-4 

110 

109 

107 

102-4 

1,891 

2,237 

1,618 

138-3 

2,000 


1,270 


25,262 


13,435 


1,918 

1,866 

1,979 

94-3 

68,955 

72,349 

75,688 

95-6 

727 

795 

760 

103-7 

14,151 

15,019 

13,170 

114-0 

4,484 

4,408 

3,762 

117-2 

105.810 

104,949 

68.522 

153-2 

3,120 

2,951 

3,240 

91-1 

29.480 

26,015 

34,347 

75-7 

282 

271 

308 

SS-0 

10.825 

10,571 

10,098 

104-7 

91 


56 


916 


689 


4,101 

4,201 

3,684 

114<0 

70.108 

34,907 

52,444 

66-6 

179 

243 

407 

59-7 

543 

1,837 

2,124 

86-6 

741 

1,532 

1,240 

123 -S 

3,445 

9,186 

10,472 

87-7 

1,925 

1,942 

1,746 

111-2 

29,855 

24,803 

28,530 

88-9 

178 

213 

161 

132-7 

4,519 


4,987 


1 25 

f 

27 

111-6 

778 

865 

637 

135.6 

1 73 

45 

76 


1,337 

1,434 

1,313 

100-3 

1 '2)) 

18 

241-6 

309 

500 

268 

219-8 


Crop !ind Comiliry. 


Barley— 

NoHTIIK.UN liliMISrHEUB. 

Eukope. 

Alh.-ii 


Austria 

ndrium 

BiilKfifia 

Ozcclioslovnkia 

Deninsirk 

Ifetoiiia 

Fiiiltintl 

Fr.awjo 

Germany . . 

Grout Brit ain and 
Norl iicrn frclaml. . . 

Gnsupo 

Huniniry 

Irtsh Free State 

Italy, 


Tjatvi 


Lifhuaiiia 

L«.>:otnl;iun; 

Malta 

Not herlaiul;? 

Norway 

Poland 

PortiURnl 

Hoiimuniri 

KiiShiadJ.S.S.H,).. 


Sweden 

Hwitzurland 

I'liKOslavia 


China,. 

Giionen 


Cyprus 

Iraq 

Japan 

Syria and Lebam 
Turkey.... 


Akeica. 


Algeria 

Egypt 

Eritrea 

French .Morocco,. 

Libya.,.. 

TimE 


SoL-TitEUS 


Ariwntina 

Chile 

New Zeaiaiid 

Fnion of South Africa.. , 
Uruguay 
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41.— Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, WU and 
MS'?, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-S5— coatinued. 




Acreages. 



Yields. 


Crop and Country. 

1936.1 

1937. 

Average 

1931-35. 

1937 

iii p.c. of 
Average 

1930.1 

1937, 

Average 

1931-35. 

1937 

in p.e. of 
Average. 


'000 

1 *000 
acres. 

'000 

acres. 

p.c. 

’000 

bu. 

’000 

bu. 

'000 

bu. 

p.e. 

Eye— 

Northbkn Hemisphebe. 

Europe. 









Albania 

7 

8 

7 

115-7 

110 

114 

132 

80-4 


921 

891 

947 

94-1 

18,608 

16,830 

23,447 

71-8 

Belgium.... 

385 

378 

479 

78-9 

1 14,060 

13,583 

18,944 

71-7 

Bulgaria. 

489 

456 

517 

88-1 

8,188 

8,203 

58,447 

8,714 

95-2 

Czechoslovakia 

2,494 

2..390 

2,512 

95-2 

56,549 

60,374 

84-2 


327 

343 

360 

08-1 

7,8i2 

9,448 

9,804 

96-4 


338 

368 

363 

101-4 

6,044 

8,109 

7,507 

lOS-0 

Finland 

593 

598i 

570 

105-0 

1 12,755 

16,209 

13,871 

117-5 


1,634 

1,636 

1,712 

95-0 

1 28,150 

29. 152 

32,218 

90-5 

Germany 

11,154 

10,270 

11,050 

92-9 

1 290,793 

266,217 

305,945 

87-0 

Greece 

160 

176 

178 

98-7 

1 1,6.54 

2,579 

2,267 

113-8 

Hungary 

1,607 

1,516 

1,568 

3 

96-7 

28,115 

22,945: 

28,532 

80-4 


2 

2] 

66-2 

68 




Italy 

261 

259 

285 

91-0 

5,204 

6,701 

6,2Sli 

00-8 


637 

713 

027 

113 -8 

11,260 

10,502 

12,385 

134-0 

Lithuania 

1,216 

1,259 

1,231 

102-3 

21,313 

23,668 

22,407 

105-6 

Luxemburg 

19 

19 

19 

101-3 

449 

392 

481 

81-4 

554 

657 

449 

124-0 

19,059 

19,511 

10,371 

119-2 

Norway 

15 

15 

15 

94-0 

425 

465 

443 

104-9 

Poland 

14,410 

14,141 

14,160 

99-9 

250,541 

229,518 

251,701 

91-2 

Portugal 

388 

569 

370 

151-1 

3,466 

4,642 

4,7)05 

101-0 

Boumiinia 

1,041 

1,060 

939 

112-9 

17,842 

10,697 

12,613 

132-4 

Russia (U.S.S.R.) 


62,627 


863,667 



1,471 


1,466 


18,053 


21,697 


Sweden 

530 

519 

547 

94-8 

13,891 

16,984 

16,773 

101*3 

Switzerland 

38 

37 

42 

89-1 

1,077 

1,213 

1,381 

87*8 

Yugoislavia 

628 

627 

615 

102-1 

8,002 

8,230 

8,202 

100-5 

America. i 









Canada 

035 

894 

712 

125-6 

4,281 

5,749 

6, 4561 

89-0 

United Statc.s 

2,774 

3,839 

3,021 

127-1 

25,319 

49,449 

33,977: 

145-5 

Asia. 







j 


Turkey 

909 

875 

070 

130-0 

17,060 

18,822 

10,400 

181-0 

Africa. 









Algeria 

4 

4 

3 

114-4 

20 

41 

31 

134-0 

French Morocco 

7 

* 

3 

- 

35 


22 

- 

Southern Hemisphere. * 









Argentina 

2,204 

2,184 

1,731 

126-2 

7,480 

4,527 

10,047 

45-1 

Com— 

Northern Hemisphere. 
Europe. j 









Albania j 

207 

219 

195 

112-4 

4,549 

4,514 

4,327 

104-3 

Austria ..I 

158 

169 

158 

100-4 

6,727 

7,134 

5,340 

133-6 

Bulgaria | 

1,653 

1,053 

1,767 

94-1 

34,310 

33,020 

35,629 

92-7 

Czechoslovakia 1 

403 

456 

305 

124-9 

13,361 

13,511 

8,347 

101-9 

France I 

844 

839 

844 

99-4: 

20.914 

21,557 

20,0951 

107-3 

Greece | 

639 

052 

614 

106-1 

11,297 

9,085 

8,244 

110-2 

Hungary 

2,810 

2,966 

2,812 

105-1 

103,080 

105,977 

! 73,033, 

1-45-1 

Italy 1 

3,026 

3,632 

3,590 

101-2 

120.117 

133,853 

104,528! 

128-1 

Poland I 

218 

232 

98-2. 

4,132 

1 3,6841 

_ 

Portugal 1 

1,057 


1,014 


12,084 


13,778 


Rou mania i 

12,999 

12,795 

12,124 

105-5 

220,936 

2 

166,734 

' 211,209 

i 78-9 

Spain 1 

i 

1,070 

- 

27,929| 


Switzerland 1 

2 


2 


83 



Yugoslavia j 

0,683 

6,529 

6,215 

105-1 

1 203,949 

209,951 

155,561 

1 135-0 


} Most of the figures for 1930 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book, 
available. ^ In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop ycurs 

1937-38 and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
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41.— Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 19S6 and 
1937, With Five-Year Averages for 1931-35— concluded. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour. — Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1937, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 42. Tliis information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1936-37, a 
total of 670,458,600 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels of wheat 
is shown as exported, as compared with 698,736,000 bushels in the previous year. 


43.— Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July SI, 1936 and 1937. 


1 Twelve Months | 

t Aug. 1-July 31. 1 

1935-36.1 

1936-37. 1 

'000 bu. 

•000 bu. 

272 

5.287 

232,020 

174,858 11 

65,689 

155,767 1 

73,224 

73,627 

14,333 

21,868 

1,139 

7,708 11 

613 

17,977 11 

92,628 

101,090 1 

479,818 

558,783 1 

3,564 

fl 

31,016 

40,529 

43,744 

26,850 

14,331 

190,664 

184,469 

14,688 

12,200 

16,240 

68,018 

18,942 

18,996 

1,683 

1.914 

16,670 

17,727 I 

2,170 

321 

12,805 

6,570 

84,037 

134,319 1 

437,742 

533,635 I 


Exports— 

United States — 

Canada 

Argentina. 

Australia 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Yugoslavia 

Other countnas. . 


Totals, . 


Imports— 

Germany 

Belgium 

Franco 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. . 
Irish Free State 

Netlieriands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 

Japan 

Other countries 


Totals.. 


Australia. . 

India 

Hungary... 


Germany 

Austria 

Denmark 

Finland 

Groat Britain and 
Northern Ireland. . 

Irish Free State 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

Other countries 


4,526 

1,095 

6,545 


1 Most of the figures for 1935-36 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


World Live Stock. — The statistics of Table 43, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1936. For many countries, the figures 
are the result of careful enumeration, while for others they represent only approxi- 
mate estimates. In the cases of Mexico, Argentina, Chile, and Kenya, the figures 
are for 1930, as are also those for horses in Uruguay, the Union of South Africa, 
and Santo Domingo, those for swine in Uruguay and Santo Domingo and those for 
cattle in the latter country. Earlier figures are; Peru (1929); Bulgaria (1926); 
Venezuela (swine, 1925; cattle, 1922; horses and sheep, 1921); Santo Domingo 
(sheep, 1924); Siam (swine, 1921). 


43.— Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1935. 


Continent and Country. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Europe— 

261,200 

2,348,627 

1,837,500 

1,817,437 

4,283,100* 

3,071,700 

1,822,000 

263.400 

187.400 

2,822,966 

Belgium 

231,4001 

482,200 

1,284,500 

Bulgaria 

8,7.39,800 

1,002,100 

Czechoslovakia.. 

695,000 

520.600 

360.600 

647,000 

2,744,700 

Denmark.® 

174,600 

1,024,300 

3.036,500 

Finland 

509,900 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 280. 
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43.— NuBiliers of live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1935— concluded. 


Continent and Country. 


Europe-concluded. 

Franco 

Germany 

Gnuit Hrituin and Nort.hern Ireland. . . . 


Hun«nry 

Iriah Free State 

Italy 

Latvia 

lithimiiia 

Netherlanda 

Norway^ 

Poland 

PortuKid 

llouiiiania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Eusaia(U.S.S.R.).. 
Yugoalavia 


Northern and Central America— 

Canada 

Cuba. 

Snnto Domingo (Dominican Republic)... 

Mexico 

United States*. 

South America— 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Pom 

UruRuay 

Venezuela 


Asla- 

British India 

Formosa 

Indo-China 

Iraq 

Japan 

Korea 

Netherlands East Indies®. , . . 

Philippines 

Siam 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey in Europe and Asia. . 


Afrlca- 

Algeria 

Egypt* 

I' rench Morocco* 

French West Africa* 

Kenya 

Madagascar, 

Nigeria*®.... 

Southern Rhodesia 

Territory of South West Africa. . 

Tanganyika 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afriea 


Oeeania— 

Australia 

New Zealand.. 


150,000 

1,887,500 

11,635,000 


9,858,100 

6,131,700 

441.000 

972.000 
432,100 
622,900 
167,700 


2,344,400 

500 

90,500 

1,464,300 

62,600 

642.000 

391.000 
355,100 

06,800 

600,600 


15,669,700 

18,937,800 

8.658.900 

957.200 

1.749.000 
4,019.500 

7.236.000 

1.274.900 
1,168,600 
2,639,600 

1.328.200 
9,759,300* 

906.200 

4.327.200 
3,569,800 

2.918.900 

1.690.000 
49,255,600 

3,982,400* 


8,820,600 

4,516,170 

900,000 

10.083.000 

67.968.000 


160,365,700 

84,700 

1.977.200 

1,614,800 

1,679,500 

4.516,600 

1,483,300 

5.314.200 
367,600 

5.370.200 


953,100 

2,074,600 

3,337,900 


4.793.000 
441,200 

10.575.000 


9.558.100 

3.927.700 
25,001,700 

8.185.100 

1.227.500 

3.041.700 

8.802.500 

1.346.700 
627,900 
680,200 

1.736.700 
2,802,400 
3,274,000 
11,838,300 
19,093,319 

443,800 

175,400 

54,228,100 

9,211,100* 


3,399,100 

163.900 

161.900 
3,073,900 

52.022,000 


39,329,781 

13,049,100 

6,263,600 

872.400 
11,209,200 
15,405,607 

113.400 


1,4 


3,000 


8.404.400 
3,227,700 

207,200 

1,600,100 

312,400 

1.024.400 
4,478.000** 
3,210,000 

35,996,200 


7.043.300 
22,826,600 

4.631.500 
623,600 

3.175.800 

1.087.700 

3.205.700 
803,100 

1,201,100 

1.523.800 
410,000 

6.722.500 
1,206,000 
2,970,400 
5,411,535 
1,293,100 

1.088.300 


3,549,200 

951,779 

1,100,000 


3,768,700 

24,773,600 

331,200 

1,621,900 

688,700 

307,900 

512,100 


2,976,600 

804,200 

6,500 


13,800 

90.000 
89,100 
14,600® 

498,100 

49,400 

100,200 

8,100 

8,300 

26,500 

965.000 


762,800 


^ 1 On farms only. » Cattle and buffaloes. » In rural districts only. ■* Exclu,sive of 

annnnU belonging to the Army. » Animda owned by natives only. « Exclusive of animals be- 

mnging to tho British Army. ’ Number remstered for fiscal purposes. ' Incomplete figures. 
® bwiao belonging to lairopoans only. » Incmde8 only northern provinces of Nigeria and Northern 
Oameroons. ** Sheep and goats. ** Not available. 


CHAPTER IX.~-FORESTRY.^^ 

Notk— A sliort article on “Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting the 
Forests” was published at pp. 311-313 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Section 1.— Forest Regions. 

The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic 
zone, reaching from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from 
the International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in 
climatic, physiographic, and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character 
of the forests in different parts of the coimtry, hence more or less well-defined forest 
regions may be recognized. The following principal regions are described separately : 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane, and Coast. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two 
sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities, and they are described hereunder 
as the Northern Transition, and the Aspen Grove Sections. 

The Acadian Forest Region. — This region includes aU of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all but the northwest corner of New 
Brunswick. Its climate is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly favourable 
to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topography and 
geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum altitude 
is 2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton island and parts of Nova 
Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the region varies from level 
to gently rolling. 

There is a general coniferous character to the region, especially in the northern 
parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton island. Mixed forests, interspersed by 
so-called “hardwood ridges”, are common, however, occurring more frequently in 
the southern parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant, and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red 
pine, are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. 
Hemlock, which is still to be found in most parts of the region, is believed to have 
been much more important in previous times. Other characteristic conifers are 
cedar and tamarack. 

YeUow birch, maple, and beech occur in fairly large quantities and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. MTiite birch and poplar are found in association with 
the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, basswood, 
ash, and elm. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region. — ^This forest, centring on 
the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence valley, 
is of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between predominantly 
coniferous forests to the north and the deciduous forests to the south. Precipitation 
varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in the east, and 

Material in tnis chapter has been prepared by R,G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with Boland D. Craig, F.E,, of the Dominion Forest 
Service of the Department of Mines and Resources. Section 1 is based on Dominion Forest Service Bulletin 
No. 85, “A Forest Classification for Canada”, by W. E, D, Halliday. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau 
of Statistics collects and compiles statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed 
reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry, and the wood-using and paper-using 
industries of Canada. These printed reports are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed 
reports, one for each important industry or group of industries. For detailed list of publications, see Chapter 
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the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedimentary origin 
are common, but southward ejctensions of the granitic ai’eas of the Canadian Shield 
are also iiududcd within the boundaries of the region. 

The characteristic species are white pine, red pine, and hemlock, associated 
with tlie maples, yellow birch, and, in some sections, beech and basswood. Aspen, 
cedar, and jack pine are widely distributed, and spruce and balsam fir are common in 
certain localities. Among the less wfidely distributed hardwood species are white 
birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, oak, ironwood, butternut, and black walnut. 

The pine forests of the Ottawa valley and Algonquin areas have been famous 
as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbei’ing areas. Elsewhere in the region, forests 
of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood stands 
in the more favoured locations towards the south. 

The Deciduous Forest Region. — This region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, 
and occupies the southwestern portion of w'hat is commonly referred to as the 
Ontario peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions which 
permit of the gr(3Wih, of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. 
Because of its fertile soil, the area is completely settled, and the forests are now 
represented only by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 

Among the characteristic trees are beech and sugar maple, together with bass- 
wood, red maple, and several oaks. Coniferous species are largely represented 
by scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock, and juniper. 

Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, 
are hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, 
sassafras, black gum, Kentucky coffee tree, and a number of other species which 
find their northern limit in this region. 

The Boreal Forest Region.— -This region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbrokenly from the Atlantic coast of Quebec west- 
ward to Alaska. Along its southern side it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and 
is terminated in the west in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. To the north 
it is bounded by the limits of tree growth. 

The principal trees of the region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch, and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky mountains the latter 
species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as 
a lino running from lake Winnipeg to lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, the 
region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian forma- 
tions known as the Canadian Shield. Within the area described there are extensive 
tracts of good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a larger portion 
of the rfjgion is characterized by shallow soils. Very considerable areas of bare 
rock testify to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. The forests 
of this inu't of the region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and balsam fir 
as dominants, and are valuable chiefly for ptdpwood. 

West of lake Winnii)eg the same tree species are in evidence but in different 
proportions. Here the soil is deep and relatively fertile, and the characteristic 
forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 

I hc! climate of the region is severe, aiid precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
to 80 inchc.s annually, although these amounts are exceeded in eastern Quebec. 
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The Northern Transition Section . — ^TMs area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because none of its forests is of commercial value 
although of considerable local economic value. It represents a transition from the 
merchantable forests of the south to the treeless wastes of the far north. White 
and black spruce, larch, and birch are the principal tree species, and these are 
usually of stunted growth because of the severity of the chmate. In river valleys 
and other protected sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. 
The principal economic value of the forests probably consists in the habitat which 
they provide for fur-bearing animals, and the wood they furnish for fuel and build- 
ings for the scattered inhabitants of the region. 

The Aspen Grom Section . — This section, which lies entirely within the Prairie 
Provinces, is also a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. 
It is a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open 
grasslands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree, and is in sole possession of 
most of the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm and 
ash occur singly or in small groups in river bottoms. Most of the area is farmed 
and much of the forest is now in the form of woodlots. 

The Sub- Alpine Forest Region. — ^This is essentially a coniferous forest 
extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the Boreal 
Region up the east slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. This same type of forest 
reappears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International Bound- 
ary between the plateaux of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra for- 
mation of the mountain tops of the Coast ranges. 

In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. RainfaR is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is 
short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils 
are mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. The dominant tree 
species are Englemann spruce and alpine fir, lodgepole pine, and aspen. Less widely 
distributed are mountain hemlock, alpine larch, and white-barked pine. 

The Columbia Forest Region. — ^This region, often referred to as the Interior 
Wet Beit of British Columbia, supports forests which are somewhat similar in 
composition to those of the Coast Region. 

The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers which lie between elevations of 2,500 
feet and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, 
and above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the 
Coast and Montane Regions, The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The 
region should actually be mapped as a series of ‘islands’ and 'stringers’ surrounded 
by patches of Sub-Alpine forest; but it is inxpracticable to do this on so small a 
scale as is used for the map facing page 284. 

Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
tlio Coast Forest Region. Because of the complete physical separation of the two 
regions in Canada, and also because of important differences in environmental 
conditions, the division made here has been adopted. 

The principal species in this region are Engelmann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock, and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine, and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fiires. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. 
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The Montane Forest Region.— This region forms part of what is often termed 
tiie Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It occupies an extensive series of 
plateaux, valleys, and ranges in the interior of the province, which extends north- 
wiU'd from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena river. The 
climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall, and moderate to high temper- 
atures. The dryesfc conditions are found in the lower river valleys, where the forest 
gives way to open grassland. 

The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, and 
aspen. 'I'owtirds the northern limits of the region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. Towards the 
north and oast, stands of Engelmann spruce and alpine fu- grade into the forests of 
tlu' Sub-Alpine and Columbia Regions. Aspen is an important constituent of the 
northern parts of this forest. 

The Coast Forest Region. — ^This region includes the western slope of the Coast 
and Cascade mountains and the insular system, the higher elevations of which form 
Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group and other islands along the coast. 

The climate in this region is mild and equable, with heavy precipitation varying 
from 40 to 200 inches per annum, about 70 p.c, of which falls during the autumn 
and winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of 
(ioniferous forests, and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in the 
Dominion. 

The dominant trees are we.stern hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
with these arc Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 
these specie.s, of which the most impcjrtant commercially is Douglas fir, grow to 
large sizes, .and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers which occur in the region but are of much less importance 
include yellow eedar; mountain hemlock; amabilis, grand, and alpine firs; and 
we.stern white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, 
and Garry oak and madrona are found in the vicinity of the straits of Georgia. 
Broad-leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in the southern sections, 
and black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important hardwood from the 
commercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 

Section 2. — Important Tree Species. 

In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only o3 of these are conifers commonly known as “softwoods”, but they comprise 
over SO p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or “hardwood” species is large, only about a 
dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with that of about two dozen 
species of conifers. 

For descriptions of the individual tree species, the reader is referred to pp. 
2H3-28G of the Canada Year Bo{fiv, 1936, where the chief tree species were covered, 
and to Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No, 61, “Native Trees of Canada”, pub- 
lished by the Department of Mines and Resources, where the subject is treated 
in detail. 

Section 3, — Forest Resources, 

Areas.— -'Phe total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of which 549,700 square miles is considered. 
a.s being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. About 254,873 square 
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miles of this agricultural land is occupied and of this 213,236 square miles is clapsified 
as improved and under pasture and 41,637 square miles as forested. 

On p. 60, the area of forested lands is shown in detail. It wall be seen that 
the total area covered by existing forests is 1,223,522 square miles, including 41,637 
square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. Most of this will, no doubt, 
lie left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. There is also a con- 
siderable area of forest land wrhich is of agricultural value and will eventually be 
cleared, but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest land 
which can best be utilized for forest production. The accessible and productive 
forest area is estimated to be 769,463 square miles, of which 360,548 square miles 
carries timber of merchantable size and on 408,915 square miles there is young 
growth which, if protected from fii-e, will eventually produce merchantable timber. 
The remaining area of 454,059 square miles carries forests of value either because 
of their influence on water control, climatic conditions, game conservation, or by 
reason of their attraction to tourists and their value as a source of wood for local 
use. On account of their geographical location or because of unfavourable growth 
conditions these forests at present are considered as non-productive from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. 

As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever-increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, some of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 442,354 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 221,138 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,971 square 
miles hardwood or broad-leaved species. 

In Canada as a whole about 10-5 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. The distribution of Dominion forest 
experimental areas, provincial forests, provincial parks and national parks, by 
provinces, is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1938. 


Province. 

Dominion 

Forest 

Experi- 

mental 

Areas. 

Provincial 

Forest 

Reserves. 

Provincial 

Parks. 

National 

Parks. 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Totals 

sq. miles. 

Nil 

Nil 

35-00 

7-25 

97-10 

35-05 

Nil 

62-60 

Nil 

sq, miles. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

31,319-60 

19,606-00 

3,775-14 

10,042-931 

14,347-09 

24,803-00 

sq. miles. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,099-00 

4,248-00 

Nil 

258-38 

2-27 

2,727-47 

sq. miles. 

7-60 

458-00 

Nil 

Nil 

11-70 

1,148-04 

1,809-00 

7,316-00“ 

1,715-00 

sq. miles. 

7-60 

458-00 

35-00 

36,426-85 

23,962-80 

4,959-13 

12,170-31 

21,727-96 

20,245-47 

237-90 

103,893-76 

12,336-12 

12,525-34 

128,992-12 


1 Of this area 286-39 square miles have been placed under provincial park regulations. ^ Not 

including the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest Territories, and the Tar 
Sands Reserve. 
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Of tho total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by itrivate individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title 
to 12-9 p.c. of the area, but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 78 -G p.e. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 91 -5 p.e. of Canada’s forest area is still owmed by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-bolders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 

Volume of Standing Timber. — In 1935, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 

During tlie ton years 1926-35, the average annual depletion due to use was 
approximately 2,034 million cubic feet of conifers and 547 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. The average annual loss from fhe was estimated at 241 million cubic feet of 
coriifors .and 26 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The loss from attacks of insects 
and fungi can only be estimated in a broad way, but it is placed at 700 million cubic 
feet annually for the ten-year period. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered 
severely from “gout” induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus 
Dreyfuda, previously undescribed. In the Gaspe peninsula the spruce saw^-fiy has 
be(3ome a serious menace, spreading to New Brunswick and as far west as Ontario. 
The total annual depletion during the ten-year period was, therefore, estimated to 
liave been about 3,558 million cubic feet. To wdiat extent this loss has been replaced 
l'>y growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 

Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 

In , Tune, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the nece.ssary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the iiuirement accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of Minos 
and Resources acts us a clcaring-hoiuse for the national inventory, and in addition to 
collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities has con- 
ducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
I'ho inventories for Manitoba and Ne\v Brunswick have been completed. The 
Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the increment 
taking place in the forests .and conducting more intensive silvicultural research 
at forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. 
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Under pi’esent conditions it is estimated that 133,290 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 36,853 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered as accessible. 


1.— Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, Classified by Type 
and Mepcliantable Size, by Frovinccs and Regions, with Estimate off Grand 
Total Stand, 1937. 


Province and Region. 

Conifers. | 

Broad-Leaved. | 

1 Totals. 

Saw 

Ma- 

terial. 

Small 

Material, 

Total 

Equi- 

valent 

in 

Standing 

Timber. 

Saw 

Ma- 

terial. 

Small 

Material. 

Total 

Equi- 

valent 

in 

Standing 

Timber. 

Saw 

Ma- 

terial. 

Small 

Material. 

Total 

Equi- 

valent 

Standing 

Timber. 

Accessible. 

Prince Edvyard Island.. 

million 

feet 

b.m. 

100 

4,854 

6,057 

52,175 

23,620 

’000 

cords. 

700 

23,182 

48,070 

277,300: 

251,175 

million 

cubic 

feet. 

104 

3,775 

0,803 

43,871 

34,560 

million 

feet 

b.m. 

20 

1,170 

3,044 

8,505 

9,640 

'00^ 

100 

5,805 

15,737 

88,750 

105,820i 

million 

cubic 

feet. 

14 

2,359 

10,307 

12,103 

million 

feet 

b.m. 

120 

6.024 

9,601 

60,740 

33,260 

'000 

cords. 

800 

28,987 

63,807 

366.060 

356,995 

million 

cubic 

feet, 

118 

4.6S3 

9,222 

54,177 

46,724 




Totals, Eastf4KN Pko- 

YINCES. 

8B,i00 

B00,.m 

89, m 

2S,S39 

216,212 

25,651 

100,746 

816,689 

114,824 

Mffi.Tiit.nha 1 

l,04Si 

4,085 

7,000 

9,045 

12,806 

74,400 

1,357 

2,400 

10,238 

1,020 

2,825 

2,080 

19,110 

46,260 

36,000 

2,170 

5,013 

3,876 

2,665 

6,910 

9,080 

28,755l 

69,125 

110,400: 

3,628 

7,413 

14,113 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta. 

Totacs, PB.AiniB Pro- 
VINCES. 

12,130 

00,910 

13,90o 

6,525 

101,370 

i 

11,050 

18,655 

188,280 

25,054 

British Columbia 

Totalis, Accessible 

Totals, Inaccessible. . . 

Grand Totals 

110,608 

91,470 

30,123 

405 

790 

143 

116,913 

92,200 

30,206 

315,011 

788,807 

133,391 

30,369 

318,373 

30,853 

345,313 

1,107,179 

170,144 

171,073 

503,308 

88,785 

8,304 

136,193 

14,737 

179,937 

039,460 

103,513 

386,717 

1,393,073 

333,076 

38,533 

454,504 

51,580 

435,350 

1,740,639 

273,056 


Section 4, — Forest Administration. 

Subsection 1. — ^Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands. 

In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
stumpage values or reductions may be made in the rates if conditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over SO p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the 
other provinces exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves is as follows: 
Quebec, 8 p.c,; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 9*1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7-6 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7*7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 8-4 p.c. In all cases timber-lands are now 
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rHliniinstciiMHl by tlie pi’ovinces in which they lie. As new regions are explored their 
lands are (xamined and the agricultural land disposed of. Absolute forest land is 
iistu-illy set aside for timi)er production, and the policy of disposing of the title to 
laufls fii, only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned in every 
proviufc in Cianada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, so 
(■( .laruon in I'ii irf)pe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in (iiKiliOt; ami Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests 
on tins basis. 

■ 'J’h<i administration of forest lands under Dominion control and those under 
(Ik? l•(.ntrol of each of the provinces is reviewed below. 

Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.— The forests under Dominion 
ramtrol ai'c achninistered ljy the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Paries Burojiu has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office admin- 
isf.cirs the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs 
Hranr-h admiaisfers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. 
The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 

Forest Lands Under Provincial Control . — Nova Scotia . — ^In this province, 
10,473 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
tiraljer is admiuistorod by the Minister of Lands and Fox’ests, with a Chief Forester 
in esharge of protection, surveys, etc. Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. 

New Brunswick . — ^The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber-lauds are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several gi’ants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns, and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 11,100 square miles of forest land. 

Quebec . — ^The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests ad- 
ministers the timber-lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest pro- 
tection has been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. 
Licences are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, 
subject to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in 
fee simple, made in some eases under the French rigime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 31,048 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 31,320 square miles and provincial parks 5,099 square miles. 

Ontario . — Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister, and Provincial Forester. 

In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of 
by individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. The 
licensees usually undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the province, 
the type and size of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 
7,972 square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. Provincial forest 
reserves cover 19,006 square miles, and the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 

Manitoba . — The Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 1930. A provincial Air 
Service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is mainly 
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used for purposes of forest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,775 
square miles, are permanently reserved for the production of forest products. Tim- 
ber is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber permits, 
covering small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One 
pulp and paper mill is in operation in the province. The area of privately-owned 
forest land is estimated to be 8,500 squai-e miles. 

Saskatchewan . — The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the 
Department of Natural Resources. The organization is unique in Canada, because 
the different resources are not controlled by different branches of the Department. 
Instead, each field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his 
district. Forestry affairs of the Department are controlled by the Director of 
Forests. Timber disposal is carried out under licence, sale, and permit. An Air 
Service is maintained, mainly for forest protection purposes. Forest reserves 
occupy 10,043 square miles and provincial parks 258 square miles. Privately- 
owned forest land is estimated to be 6,250 square miles. 

Alberta . — The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines ad- 
ministers and protects the provincial forests. Timber is disposed of through licences 
and permits except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but 
licensed berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,347 square miles, and 
10,044 square miles of forest land are privately owned. 

British Columbia . — In the province of Britush Cohimbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber-lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber-lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 24,803 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks include 
2,727 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties 
are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
15,000 square miles of timber-land are privately owned. 

Subsection 2. — Forest Fire Protection. 

The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks, the Forest Experiment 
Stations, and the Northwest Territories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion 
control, the administx’ation of forest lands now rests with the provinces. Up to the 
end of the fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the former Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior was responsible for fixe protection in the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 
However, by reason of the transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial 
control, their administration is now a matter of provincial concern. 

Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a lire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber-lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
46847—19 
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purposes, and provides for close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs whicli co-oxjerate with those of the Board of 
Ilailway Commissioners and the Provinchxl Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the as.sociations’ activities. 

In the matter of foi'est fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. These officers co-opei'ate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by 
the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
j urisdietion of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 

The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest fires. 
Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the trans- 
portation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
has been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. W’^aste lands and 
the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically 
by this means than by ground surveys. As a genei’al rule, aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback, and 
foot patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires. A ground 
staff is also necessary for the maintenance in the forest of fire lanes, fii'e guards, and 
systems of communication and transportation. 

The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. These pumps, each of which W'eighs from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can bo carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack-saddle or back-pack. They can deliver efficient wmter pressure as far as 
seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, to a much greater 
distance. Small hand pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also 
used effectively in many cases. 

In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. Hie establishment of close seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventiim 
measures. 

Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fne hazard. By 
means of its magazine which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and irujtor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the 
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schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 

Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation publicity 
work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association, 

Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest fire hazard which is expressed in the form of an index computed from the 
weather factors. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time, but, by the aid of weather forecasts, they can 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 

Subsection 3. — Scientific Forestry. 

Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by Provincial Governments on denuded 
Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the management 
of Crown forests, first under provisiori.al and later more intensive working plans, 
so as to ensure a sustained iueld. To this end, forest research activities are now 
assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving marked 
attention both from the Dominion services and some of the provincial services. 

About 400 technically-trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. In addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. A considerable number of foresters are actively 
engaged in commercial logging operations. 

Dominion Forest Service. — The activities of the Dominion Government in 
forest research are centred in the Dominion Forest Service, which is a bureau of the 
Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 
Until the time of transfer of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces, and the 
Raihvay Belt and Peace River Block in British Columbia, to provincial control 
in 1930, the Forest Service was primarily concerned with the administration of 
forest reserves and the protection from fire of aU forests on Crown lands. In ad- 
dition silvicultural research work had been carried on at the Petawawa Experiment 
Station in the Ottawa valley since 1918. Since the transfer of the resources, the 
Service has been entirely devoted to investigations in the fields of forest economics, 
silvicultural research, forest protection research., and forest products research. 

In co-operation with the provincial forest authorities, the Forest Service as- 
sembles the available information respecting the forest resources of the Dominion 
in order to prepare a national forest inventory. Such material is revised every 
five years and published in reports entitled “The Forests of Canada”, which are 
submitted to the quinquennial British Empire Forestry Conferences. Besides 
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giving uHsistaiioc', io fftrl.ain provinces in the preparation of their inventories, the 
titn-vice is dociilcjpinu; iinioroved methods in interpreting the valuable forestry data 
i‘oii(,aiue(l in aerial photographs. The Economics Division also assembles data 
and i.'^siics ntporis on forest revenues and expenditures, the production of forest 
imluhf.rie.s, Ihe einployimnit of labour, and trade in forest products. 

hive foi-f'.st cxp('riment stations, where investigations of the underlying prin- 
ciples governing the growth of forests can be made, and where practical methods of 
maiuigement can Ikj tested, are now in operation. Be, sides the original station at 
Pclawaw.a, iicnv ('st ablishments, opened .since 1930, include the Acadia station near 
.i'’r(id('ricton, X.B.; the Valcarticr station near Quebec; the Duck Mountain station 
in Manitoba; sind llie ivanana,skis station in the foothills west of Calgary, The 
tol.al ar(!a of the fiva; .stations is approximately 23S square miles. These stations, 
or exp(u-imcu1al areas, are used for forest fire-hazard research as well as for silvicul- 
tural work, and ;dso form centres from which inve.stigations can be conducted in 
other areas in the regions in which they are located. 

One of the principal problems now exercising the minds of all who are interested 
in the future welfare of our forest resources concerns the present condition and future 
proispeets of forest areas which have been cut or burned. The h’orest Service is 
conducting a .special series of investigations into this question in co-operation with 
the pixjvinces and timber owmers. 

Forest Products Laboratories. — In order to promote the more efficient use 
of the forest resources of Canada and at the same time assist the wood-using indus- 
tries in the more technical problems encountered in their manufacturing operations, 
the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were organized in 1913 under the 
Forest Service of the former Department of the Interior. The need for them was 
felt lieeause of the inflxience of the establishment of such laboratories in other 
important timber-growing countries. Besides, on account of Canada’s large exports 
of timber and timber products, it became increasingly apparent that, in order to 
meet world competition in the timber trade, it was necessary that Canada keep 
fully abreast of other countries in scientific developments in wood utilization. 

For several years the Laboratories carried on all their work in Montreal, under 
an arrangement with McGill University. The subsequent development of their 
work has necessitated the e.stabli,shment of a branch laboratory in Vancouver in a 
building provided by the University of British Columbia, the transfer of the main 
liaboratories to Ottawa, and the establishment of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
Laboratories in Montreal in a building erected by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. In this building are also housed the executive offices of the Association 
and certain laboratories of McGill University de'voted to research in cellulose and 
related products. The Pulp and Paper Association, in addition to providing accom- 
modation for the Laboratories, makes a yearly grant to the Laboratories to assist in 
financing the work, and through a .Joint Administrative Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Government and the Association, takes an active part in 
formulating and forwmrding the work of the Division. Close co-operation is also 
mainl.aincd with McGill University. 

The main Taiboratorics in Ottawa curry out work in timlier mechanics, wood 
fabrication, wood preservation, lumber seasoning, timber pathology, wood structure, 
wood identification, wood chemistry and general wood utilization; they also co- 
oimrate with oiher Government Departments and industrial organizations in timber 
marketing problems. In addition, the Ottawa Laboratories carry out many in- 
vestigations in conntMdion with logging problems of the pulp and paper indimtrv. 
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The Vancouver Laboratory devotes attention to specdal problems relating to 
Pacific Coast timbers which require local treatment and which cannot be carried out 
to advantage in the main Laboratories on account of distance or for other reasons. 

A research committee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was set up 
several years ago to effect liaison between the industry and the Laboratories and 
make as effective as possible the application of researches carried out by the Labora- 
tories in the problems of the lumber indusfcrjn 

Since the Laboratories were established, many advances have been made in 
the technique of wood utilization. Improvements have been made in treating rail- 
way ties, telephone poles, mining timbers, and other structural timbers with creosote, 
water-soluble salts, and other chemicals. This has enhanced the value of wood as a 
permanent structural material and permitted its use for a variety of purposes foi' 
which it is otherwise unsuitable. The work carried out in the treatment of hard- 
woods, especially birch, beech, and maple, has been of particular value, Ile- 
dactions in the cost of manufacttire of pulp and paper, and improvements in quality 
of products have resulted from researches of the Laboratories. Of particular interest 
has been the development in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Canadian 
Standards Freeness Tester and the Johnston Fibre Classifier. Valuable work has 
also been carried out in the manufactiire of groimdwood pulp and in the pulping of 
resinous woods and hardwoods. 

The study of the significance of discolouration in timber, as for example in 
jack pine, red cedar, and Douglas fir, has been responsible to a considerable degree 
in curtailing rejection of such material. Researches carried out in the spraying or 
dipping of timber, notably the sapwood of the pines, with chemicals which are 
toxic to wood-staining organisms have assisted in curtailing losses on this account, 
which in some years amounted to as high as one million dollars. 

Through researches carried out in the Laboratories and at wood-working plants 
important advances have been made in seasoning both in the open air and in experi- 
mental dry-kilns. This work has been particularly valuable in both Eastern and 
Western Canada in connection with export markets which are becoming increasingly 
critical of specifications. The work carried out has been of significance to exporters 
of both softwoods and hardwoods. 

Mechanical and physical tests have been carried out on nearly all important 
Canadian commercial species of timber according to practices which have been 
adopted by laboratories of countries of the British Empire and the United States. 
A great deal of work has also been carried out on large stzmctural timbers. This 
information has been wfidely used by Canadian engineers and has formed the basis 
for the revision of city building codes. It has also been made the basis for Canadian 
standard grades for all species of Canadian woods of structm'al importance which 
have been set up by the Canadian Engineering Standards Association. 

Close co-operation is maintained between the Laboratories and the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce through its Trade 
Commissioners. The Laboratories also co-operate closely with the Dominion 
Department of Public Works in all its timber structures and with other Dominion 
Departments, notably Agriculture, National Defence, and Transport; also with 
Canadian railway companies and other large public utility organizations. 

Universities and Other Agencies,-— Education in forestry and opportunities 
for research are offered by four Canadian universities. The University of Toronto, 
the University of New Brunswick, and the University of British Columbia provide 
four-year courses leading to a professional degree. The School of Forestry and 
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Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the French 
language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas in both 
sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper-making at 
Three Rivers in tlie heart of the paper industry; several agricultural colleges provide 
short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has been established at 
Duchesnay by the Quebec Forest Service. 

A provincial forest experiment station of six square miles is maintained by the 
Quebec Forest Service at Duchesnay, near Quebec city, and the British Columbia 
Forest Branch has four such stations, totalling fourteen square miles and located at 
Aleza lake, Campbell river, Cowichan lake, and Green Timbers, 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
muintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. 
If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. A total of over 125,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincival Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 conamimal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c, of the total farm area 
but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry. It provides trees for sale and distribution in the province, 
comprising seedlings and transplants for forest planting and larger trees for orna- 
mental purposes. The capacity of the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision 
is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests and there are now 76 
of these, covering 594,059 acres. 

Section 5. — Forest Utilization. 

A short historical sketch of forest utilization in Canada appears at p. 325 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and an article on “The History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade”, by A. R. M. Ix)wer, M.A., wall be found at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition 
of the Canada Year Book. 

Subsection. 1. — -Woods Operations. 

Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. _ Generrdly speaking, throughoxit Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
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connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is, therefore, almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow, or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, subcon- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior, and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood, and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling, and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss, and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total values of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. The exports and imports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 


3.— Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1931-35. 


Product. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 


S 

32,889,204 

51,973,243 

44,237,948 

4,144,169 

3,057,546 

958,681 

S 

18,029,769 

36,750,910 

$ 

23.158,381 

33,213,973 

31,141,104 

1,370,750 

963,951 

$ 

29,115,515 

$ 

34,077,938 


38.302,807 

41,195.871 


30,627,632 

1,353,664 

1,411,209 

31.489.524 

1,641,901 

31,864,500 

Hewn railway ties 

3,188,651 

Poles 

1,091,046 

1,359,736 

Round raining timber 

809,700 

841,982 

954,069 

997,367 

Pence posts 

1,388,074 

266,080 

990,568 

251,281 

969,291 

988,884 

976,402 

Wood lor distillation 

342, 107 

286,847 

274,797 

Fence rails.. 

4.54,205 

253,077 

215,621 

262,519 

266,253 

Miscellaneous products 

1,754,780 

1,628,452 

1,556,082 

1,506,630 

1,260,274 


Totals I 

141,123,930 

92,106,252 

93,773,142 

105,539,732 

115,461,779 


It has f)een estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1935 involved 
the investment of $131,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part of 
the year equivalent to 79,000 man-years, and distributed over $60,000,000 in wages 
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and salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our fore^st resources, certain convert- 
ing factors have lieen used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quan- 
tity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the 
mjiterial in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of 
these factors it has l>een estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 
1935, due to consumption for use, amounted to 2,440,809,000 cu. ft. of standing 
tindicr. To this total must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, 
insects, and fungi, which would bring the average annual depletion to more than 
four billion culdc feet of standing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated 
quantities of wood cut, by cliief products, together with the respective converting 
factor, the equivalent in standing timber and the estimated value in each case for 
1935, with totals 1924-35. Table 4 .shows the extent of the drain on our forest 
rc.sourec.s in 1934 and 1935, by provinces. 


3.~Qiian titles of Wood €ut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 
Standing Timber, and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1935, with Comparative 
Totals, 1924-35. 


Product. 


Quantity 

Reported 

or 

Estimated. 

Converting 

Factor. 

Equivalent 
Volume in 
Standing 
Timber. 

Totiil 

Totals, 1934 




'000 ou. ft. 

3,808,506 

% 

313,146,710 

Totals, 1935 


- 

1 

3,839,188 

309,376,561 

Totals, 1936 




3,838,106 

304,436,338 

Totals, 1937 




3,865,303 

204,937,750 

Totals, 1938 




3,988,038 

313,950,799 

Totals, 1939 




3,090,615 

319,570,139 

Totals, 1930 




3,056,930 

306,853,494 

Totals, 1931 




3,306,144 

141,133,930 

Totals, 1933 




1,883,338 

93,106,353 

Totals, 1933 




3,037,714 

93,773,143 

Totals, 1934 


- 

- 

3,399,547 

105,539,733 

1935. 





34,077,938 

Logs and bolts 

Pulpwood 


3,349,102 

219 

733,463 


0.095.010 

117 

713,117 

41,196,871 

Firewood 


8,791,000 

95 

8,35,145 

31,864,600 

Hewn ties 

No. 

5,857,187 

12 

70,286 

3,188,651 

Polos 


411,793 

13 

6,354 

1,369,786 

Hound mining timimr 


6,422,041 

1-3 

7,060 

997,857 

Posts 

No. 

14,234,363 

2 

28,467 

976,402 

Wood for distillation 


48,772 

123 

5,999 

14,887 

274,797 

Fence rails 

No. 

4,895,280 

3 

266,253 

Miscellaneous products 




27,251 

1,260.274 

Totals, 1935 


_ 

_ 

3,440,809 

115,461,779 


4.~Eq«ivalcnt Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations* hy Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


Province. 

Equivalent Volumes in || 
Standing Timber. || 

Totals, Value. 

1934. 

1935. 

1934. 

1935. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia i 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

i ’000 cu. ft. 

12,147 

123,892 

162,083 

809,619 

466,780 

69,029 

77,864 

96,095 

503,058 

'000 cu. ft. 

12,212 
122,105 
169,319 
850.443 
514.481 
63,089 
79,216 
, 104,597 
535,347 

% 

502,392 

5,857,594 

8,155,613 

38,312,690 

24,726,574 

1,891,440 

2,001,815 

2,651,820 

21.439,994 

$ 

506,954 

0,008,233 

8.643.401 
41,268,620 
27,906,771 

2,089,487 

2.119.402 
3,073,760 

23,867,151 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Britiah Columbia. 

Totals. 

3,399,647 

2,440,809 

t 105,539,733 

115,461,779 
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Subsection 2. — ^The Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-ptilp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill wms established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the indirstiy 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntiir installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
liuilt the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the. first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara peninsula; by the beginning of the century the out])ut 
of the industry had exceeded 18,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over .1232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, after which there was a steady recovery, 
resulting in a second peak in 1929 of $243,970,761. This was followed by annual 
decreases down to 1933 and annual increases up to 1930. 

The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the exist- 
ence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of 
pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper-in the United States. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 304. 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1936, num- 
bered 2,5 mills making pulp only, 44 combined pulp and paper mills, and 24 mills 
making paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated, as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Sonre of 
the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crowur lands 
must, in every province, be manudfactui-ed into pulp in Canadian pulp mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is, 
therefore, largely cut from private lands. Table 5 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1926 to 1936, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported and imported. 
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In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was ex^jorted in the 
I'iiw or unmanufactured form, but by 1916 the proportion havl declined to two-fifths. 
Siruje 1930 the proportion exported has been less than one-fifth. 


S.~Fro(lnctioii, Consumption, Exports, and Imports of Pulpwood, calendar years 
I936-3fi. 

Nori!. --Figures for the year.? lBOS-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 288 of the 1931 Year Book. 



.Vpprircnfc Total Production of 
Pulpwood in Canada. 

Canadian Pulpwood 
Used in Canadian 
Pulp-Mills. 

Canadian Pulpwood 
E.\portea 
Unmanufactured.! 

Imported Pulp\vood 
Used in (Canada. 

Yoiir. 



Average 
Value 
per cord. 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


(Quantity. 

Total 

Value. 

Quantity. 

of Total 
Produc- 
tion. 

Quantity. 

of Total 
Produc- 
tion. 

Quantity. 

of Total 
Produc- 
tion. 


cords. 

, 

S 

s 

cords. 

p.e. 

cords. 

p.c. 

cords. 

p.c. 

lU2li. . . . 

.5,(321,305 

08,100.303 

12-11 

4,229,507 

75-2 

1.. 391, 738 

24-8 


s 

1027 

,5,029,490 

70,384.805 

11-85 

4,387,087 

74-0 

1,541,709 

26-0 



IU28 

6,295,(112 

74,. 587, 843 

11-85 

4,763,646 

75-7 

1,. 532, 206 

24-8 

32,(174 

0-7 

1929. . . . 

6,530,335 

7(5,120,003 

11-05 

5,241,34(] 

80-2 

1.294.995 

19-8 

37,082 

0-7 

1930. . . , 

,5,977,183 

07,529,(322 

11-3(3 

4,(340,717 

77-7 

1,330,406 

22-3 

94.032 

1-6 

1931.... 

5,040,291 

51,973,243 

10-30 

4,088,988 

81-0 

957,303 

19-0 

59,201 

1-4 

1933.... 

4,223,224 

30,7.50,910 

8-70 

3,602,100 

85-3 

620,124 

14-7 

45,654: 

1-1 

1933..., 

4,74(3,383 

33,313,973 

7-00 

4.027,827 

84-9 

71S.556 

15-1 

17,049' 

0-4 

1931..., 

5,773,970 

38,302,807 

(3-63 

4,7.52,085 

82-3 

1,021,285 

17-7 

13,910 

0-2 

193,5.... j 

(5,09,5,010 

141,105,871 

(5- 70 

4,985,143 

81-8 

1,109,873 

18-2 

' 19,040 

0'3 

1936.... 

7,003,057 

48,(580,200 

(3-95 

5,700,303 

82-3 

1,235,754 

17- (5 

9,591 

O'l 


‘ Kxporta of pulpwood in tho calendar year 1937 were 1,. M2, 853 cord.'a. ^ None reported. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
rnills in oonjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves, and other parts of numerous annual 
plants, but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such 
sources led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species -were tried, and 
finally spruce and balsam fir were fmmd to be the most suitable for the production of 
all but the best classes of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of “cutting-up” and "rossing” mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the piu-pose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4' by 4' by 8' of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 600 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 

There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 193.1 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 

Pulp Production.— Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 
1927 to 1936, inclusive, together with the, production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes described. 



PULP^PRODUCTION 


PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORT, AND VALUE PER CORD 


Production-- 
Consumption 
. Export 




AVERAGE VALUE PER CORD 


The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 at 2,150,251 tons, more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following 
this, with the exception of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in 
the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 
4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1932 since when 
steady increases have been recorded resulting, in 1936, in a new record of 4,485,445 
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Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1937-36. 
Note— Pigures for the years 1908-20, inclusive, wrill bo found at p. 293 of the 19,11 Year Book. 


Your. 

Total Production.! 

Mechanical Pulp .2 

Chemical Fibre.^ 

Qiuintity. 

y.alue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



$ 

tons 

S 

tons. 

$ 


3,278,978 

114,442,.550 

1,922,124 

44,174,811 

1,278,572 

99,109,002 



121,184,214 

2,127,699 

47,549,324 

1,392,755 

72, .500, 188 

1029 

4,021,229 

129,033,154 

2,420,774 

51,617,360 

1,501.273 

76,198,051 

mad 


112,355,872 

2,283,130 

48,317,494 

1,295,057 

63,156,351 


3, 197, 990 

84,780,809 

2,016,480 

37,090,768 

1,1.51,480 

46,998,088 


2.993,24,8 

94,412,453 

1,690,021 

28,018,4.51 

997,227 

35,987,294 

1033 

2, 979,. 592 

94,114,074 

1,859,049 

25,332.444 

1,120,513 

38,781,630 

1034 

939,335 

75,726,958 

2,394,765 

,30,875,323 

1.241„570 

44,851,635 


3, .898,341 

79,722,039 

2, 563, 711 » 

32,323,820 

1,2,83,743 

46,444,144 

193« 

4,4,85,445 

92,336,963 

2,984,282 

38,674,492 

j 1,480,825 

.52,701,150 


> Some of tluihc totals include imsiHscified pulp. " Including .scieenings. « Revised since the 
pulilicaiioiiof (he 19117 Your Hook. 


J.>uring 1936 tliere. were 25 mills manufacturing pulp only and 44 combined 
pulp and paper mills. These 69 establishments turned out 4,485,445 tons of pulp, 
vtdncd at 192,336,953, as compared with 3,868,341 tons of pulp, valued at 
$79,722,039 in 1935. Of the 1936 total for pulp, 3,558,545 tons, valued at $65,713,- 
784, were made in the ttombined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufac- 
turing jiaiier. Of tlie remainder, 166,838 tons, valued at $6,137,570, were made for 
sale in Camida, while 760,062 tons, valued at $30,485,599, were made for export. As in 
the case of p..tlpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw 
material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 

Over 64 p.c. of the production in 1936 was groundwood pulp and 16 p.c. un- 
l)lciaehed sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached and vml)leached sulphate, and soda fibre made up the 
remainder, with groundwood and chemical screenings, for which a considerable 
market has developed in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid 
insulating l)oards. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the latest 
eight years. 


7.-~Pro{l«ctioii of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1939-36. 


1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 
1033. 
1934. 
193.5. 
1930. 


Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Canada.! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

tons. 

8 

tons. 

$ 

tons. 

8 

2,174,805 

1,833,000 

1,513,9.58 

1,240,442 

1,390,704 

1,813,090 

1,916,382 

69.286,498 

58,703,067 

41,884,387 

31,124,954 

29,860,706 

36,837,402 

38,235,070 

44,071,292 

1.2.55.010 
1,013,. 5.59 
858,100 
7,86.405 
867,417 
999,935 1 
1,087,742 
1,257,060 

39.963,707 

31,463,873 

22,944,933 

18.735,105 

18,644,259 

21,000,769 

22,866,360 

27,005,484 

4,021,229 

3,619,345 

3,107,960 

2,663,248 

2,979,562 

3,036,335 

3,868,341 

4,485,445 

129,033,154 

112,356,872 

84,780,809 

64,412,453 

64,114,074 

75,726,958 

79,722,039 

92,339,953 

2,230,370 


I Xndudas production in Britissh Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nov.t. Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.— The hollowing table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
I>y the princijoal pnip-producing countries of the world in 1936. Tigures for 1913, 
tlu' year imnitaUately j)rcccding the War, and for 1935 are shown for conqoarison. 
h'ignrc.s of the cxjjorts of wood-pulp from (kmada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
19.34-37, will he found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1937 the exports of wot)d-pulp from Canada were 870,715 tons. The total ex- 
ports of the eleven j)rincipal pulp-exporting countries of the world in 1936 were 
15,837,884 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 11 p.c. 
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8.— Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 

World, calendar years 1913, 1935, and 1936. 


Country. 

1 Totals, Wood Pulp. | 

I Proportions, 1936. 

1913. 

1935. 

1936. 

Chemical, 

Mechiinical, 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 

Ciiiiada 

Gormany 

United States 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Switzerland 

Nowfoundiiind 

Totals 

132,674 

779,025 

298,109 

208,042 

19,776 

112,714 

23,935 

Nil 

7,328 

57,165 

tons. 

2,676,608 

1,783,824 

837,295 

602,174 

327,661 

171,710 

170,629 

100,811 

3,9.SS 

2,916 

Nil 

tons. 

2,847,885 

1,497,123 

971,615 

751,496 

259,998 

193,485 

184,833 

120,933 

4,060 

3,450 

Nil 

2,207!3S6 

1,191,124 

364,416 

607,605 

266,957 

192,260 

169,805 

120,849 

4,060 

2,782 

MO, 529 
305,099 
607,200 
146,891 
3,041 
1,225 
14,968 
84 
Nil 

074 

2,719,111 

6,737,910 

6,837,884 

5,117,273 

1,720,011 


Paper Production. — ^The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consuraptioii of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for 1917 to 1936. Figures for 1927-36 are given in Table 9. 

During 1936 there were 44 combined pulp and paper mills and 24 mills making 
paper only. These 68 establishments produced 3,807,329 tons of paper, with a total 
value of $147,854,652, as compared to 3,280,896 tons, valued at $129,078,386 in 
1935. Newsprint paper now forms nearly 85 p.c. of the annual paper production 
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in Canada. In 1936, the production was 3,226,386 tons, valued at $105,214,533, a 
record i)roduction for volume although its value was lower than that of 1929, the 
record year for value. The preliminary estimate for 1937 is 3,645,309 tons, also a 
record for volume. 


9.— Summary «f Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1937-38. 
Note. — Comparable figures for the years 1917-26 will be found at p, .334 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 



Newsprint Paper, 

Book and Writing Paper. 

Wrapping Paper. 

Yl.u. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qu,antity. 

Value. 

Quanti):y. 

Value. 


tons. 

S 

tons. 

S 

tons. 

S 

1927 

2,083,830 

132,280,729 

75,072 

12,916,409 

102,707 

9,607,82,3 

192S 

2,414,393 

144,140,632 

79,138 

14,008,400 

111,067 

10,424,217 

11)2!) 

2,725„331 

1.50,800,157 

73,503 

13,030,502 

91,374 

78,320 

9,726,870 

1030 

2,407,952 

1.30,181,883 

69,468 

12,261,059 

7,880,224 

1931 

2,227,0.52 

111,419,637 

59,580 

10,154,171 

77,194 

7,479,993 

1032 

1,919,205 

85,539,852 

60,781 

8,687,895 

09,018 

0,289,293 


2,021,965 

66,9, 59, .501 

00,083 

8,927,408 

67,780 

6,441,695 

1934 

2,004.973 

86.811.460 

04,991 

9,681,530 

79,779 

7,740,823 


2,765,444 

91,702,201 

70,350 

10,440,789 

82,517 

7,950,783 


3,225,386 

105,214,533 

74,940 

10,806,348 

98,545 

8,870,490 

Year. 

Boiirds. 

Tissue and Miscellaneous 
Paper. 

Totals, Paper. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


tons. 

5 

tons. 

S 

tons. 

$ 

1927 

101,497 

8,985,788 

40,585 

4,433,920 

2,468,091 

108,445,5481 

192'' 

193,001 

10,650,200 

50,040 

5,069,950 

2,849,199 

184,305,405 

1929 

250,061 

13,539,045 

56,881 

5,287,012 

3,197,149 

192,089,262 

nno 

233,217 

12,193,829 

47,830 

4,788,279 

2,926,787 

173,020,3831 

1>)31 

202,854 

10,225,732 

44,545 

4,350,356 

2,611,225 

143,957,2041 

1932 

209.938 

9,021,041 

35,825 

3,7.35,042 

2,290,707 

114,115,5701 

193) 

2.32,190 

10, 598, -139 

36,802 

3,762,832 

2,419,420 

90,689,875 

1934 

280.724 

13,351,475 

39,049 

3,300.931 

3,009,516 

120,892,225 

19!) 

314,849 

16,051,893 

47,736 

3,800,720 

3.280,890 

129,078,380 

19)9 . 

361,149 

17,410,311 

47,309 

4,058,248 

3,807,329 

147,854,0.521 


1 Includes some unspecified paper products. 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1936, with 
al)out 9 p.c, of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2 p.c. of book and writing 
paper and about 1 p.c. of tissue and miscellaneous papers. 


10.— Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


Province. 

Quantity. 

^'alue. 


tons. 

1,960,905 

1,181,303 

320,555 

364,506 

S 

73,921,371 

48,492,032 

11,807,830 

13,633,419 

Ontario 

British Columbia 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Totals 

3,807,339 

147,. S3 1,053 



Quebec produced 51 p.c, of the total quantity, Ontario 31 p.c., British Columbia 
8 p.c., and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 10 p.c. 

World Production, of Newsprint.-— The world production of newsprint in 
!93G has lieen estimated at 8,217,000 short tons, of which North Amcrie;i supidied 
almost 50 p.c. and Canada alone over 39 p.c. The estimated production in the 
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leading 24 countries, compared with 1935, and the ten-year averages 1927-36 were as 
follows: — 


II,— Bstiniated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Cosintries, 1935 
and MSGs and the Teia“¥ear Averages, 1937-3C. 

Note. — Countries in order of importance according to the 1936 production. 



Exportation of Newsprint Paper. — ^In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the fii'st time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were fii-st shown, Canada exported 146,792 short 
tons valued at $5,692,126. For the fiscal year ended Mar, 31, 1937, our exports of 
newsprint amounted to 3,144,985 tons valued at $110,176,448 and ranked second 
only to wheat among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and 
other paper in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, see Table 12 of the chapter 
on External Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased more than nine-fold in quantity. The 
following table show^s the exportation of newsprint from the 12 principal exporting 
countries in 1913, 1934, 1935, and 1936. Canada contributed to the total over 
twice as much as the other 11 countries combined in 1936. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1937 were 3,455,240 tons. 


13.~ExDorts of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

Note. — C ountries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1936. 


Country. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


1913. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


short tons. 

short tons. 

short tons. 

short toms. 


356,661 

3,414,374 

3,574,987 

3,993,089 


77,213 

286,993 

309,066 

377,032 


49,755 

258,902 

209,990 

276,038 

312,879 

Sweden 

67,938 

228,422 

198.603 

Germany 

75,761 

72,610 

129,107 

183,921 

Norway 

108,507 

141,708 

164,196 

170,556 

United Kingdom 

105,153 

66,406 

78,935 

86,182 

41,769 

Austria 

14.855 

45,125 

44,708 

Japan 

3,270 

38,370 

40,932 

40,203 

United States 

43,301 

23,427 

22,523 

14,673 

Netherlands 


13,240 

11,002 

10,093 

Czechoslovakia 

- 

5,190 

3,762 

8,063 

Totals 

803,414 

3,676,135 

3,883,066 

4,437,403 
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Siatistirs oi the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*— The manu- 
f;ifi lift' of the manufacture of paper and tho manufacture of products made of 
paper may, imdt>r certain conditions, be treated as three industries as they are fre- 
(piiailly carrii'd ou in separate pdants by entirely independent companies. For 
rt'inu' 1 imo, liowuau-, it has bec'u the practice of many Canadian concerns to combine 
tlir^ manid'iicturo of juilp and paper in one complete establishment. In more recent 
ycai's IIku'c has laam a further tendency to combine in one plant the manufacture 
of basic stock :uid the (iOTi verting of this pa|)er into towels, stationery and other 
lii»;ldy procc.sscal j)ap<u- prndiutts. In some eases, what might otherwise be considered 
as tlin^o rlistinc.t industries, are carried on in one plant as three steps in the pro- 
duction of tli(> tiiiisluid paixu- article. This further converting of paper within the 
])iiip and ]japer indnsl.ry itself represents only a small part of Canada’s production 
of convt'i'icd p!i,pcr a,iid Ijoards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting 
mills clnssifK'd in otlnu’ industrial groupis. 

The i)r(«enco of these ditlerent combinations in one mill makes it impossible 
to S(‘para1e many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper, 
.and couverled ])apcr products. Including manufacturing operations as far as the 
pa|)('r-makiiig .stage, tlu're were altogether 93 mills in operation in 1936. The capital 
iuvcsled .‘unoiiuted to $539,350,001, the employees numbered 30,054 and their 
saliU'ies and wages amounted to $40,063,852. If we disregard the pulp made for 
Ihcir own use in combined pulp and paper mills and the basic paper made for their 
own Jiso in comlaned pai)cr and paper-converting mills, w-e can consider the total of 
mat (‘rials and supi^lk's used in the industry as a whole as amounting to $72,202,983 
in 19.36 and $57, 995,037 in 1935 and the giuss value of production as $188,144,603 
in 193(; as com|)arecl to $162,651,282 in 1935. The netf value of production amounted 
to .$S7, 150,666 in 1936 and to .$81,973,3.52 in 1935. 

'riK' piilji and })apoi' industry, one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in ( 'anada, has been lirst in wages and salixri(!s jxaid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the .sawmills. It was the leading indu.stry in gross value of production from 1925, 
wlu'ii it rciiluced the flour-mills, until 1935 when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 
smelting and roliiiing. It has lujon .sc.'cond to <;outral cdectric stations in net value 
of product ion and capital ff)r some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the 
ifidustry arc considerod in the, so comparisons, no allowance being made for capital 
invested, men cmixloyed, wages paid or primtiry prodiuds sold in connection with the 
woods oi)eralions.‘ Thesci form an important part of the industry as a whole but 
(aumot b(( separated from woods ojxu'ations carried on in connection with sawmills 
and otlu?r indu.st ries. If the .$8,276,423 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into 
con.sideration, the groR.s tot.al contribution of the i)ulp and paper industry toward 
(kmada's excess of exixirts over imports in 1936 amounted to $143,008,660, repre- 
senting the dil'fereuce txdwe.eu exports and imports of piilpwood, pxilp, jiaper, and 
jnijKU' products. 

Tiie I- oiled Statcas market .‘ibsorhs uuuually all but a very small part of Canada’s 
pull)wood exports, about 85 p.c. of her pulp and 77 p.c. of her paper shipments. 
AliiMit lialf of th(( i)upcr wjusumed in the United States is cither of Canadian manu- 
facture or is Tuade from wood or wood-pulp imjxorted from Canada. 

8(‘c (‘laiatct' XIV- -Miiiu)faeilurea-~for furthor parfcinuUirR regarding llio pulp and paper and paper-con- 

vertini? industry. 

t Tlus n t he net. vtdue of produer.ioa txs calculated for yeans smtsc 1B.34. It is obtained by deducting 
cost (jf jKiww', fuel, and coiwunniblo supplies, a.s well as of(.st of inatcsrials, from gross value of produotian. 
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Subsection 3. — ^The Lumber Industry. 

The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the former Department of the 
Interior from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
British Columbia now produces 59 p.c. of the total. Table 13 gives the production 
of lumber, lath, and shingles in each year from 1926 to 1936. 


13.--Q«antities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced In Canada, 
calendar years 1936-36. 

Note. — Figuress for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will bo found at p. 300 of the 1031 Year Boole. 


Year. 

Lumber Cut. jj 

Shingles Cut. j| 

Lath Cut. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value, 


M ft. b.m. 

$ 

M 

$ 

M 

$ 

1926 

4,185,140 

101.071,260 

3,299,397 

10,621,723 

1,378,366 

6,627,060 

1927 

4,098,081 

97,508,786 

2,837,281 

8,716,085 

1,322,666 

6,603,396 

1928 

4.337,253 

103,590,035 

2,866,994 

10,321,341 

1,138,417 

4,802,616 

1929 

4,741,941 

113,349,886 

2,707,235 

9,423,363 

835,799 

3,860,799 

1930 

3,989,421 

87,710,957 

1,914,836 

5,388,837 

398,264 

1,164,593 

1931 ^ 

2,497,553 

45,977.843 

1,453,277 

3,331,229 

228,060 

676,080 

1932 

1,809,884 

26,881,924 

1,802,008 

3,550,823 

208,321 

474,889 

1933 

1,967,989 

27.708,908 

1,939,519 

4,448,876 

151,653 

332,364 

1934 

2,578,411 

40,509,600 

2,408,016 

4,422,578 

177,988 

412,844 

1935 

2,973,169 

47,911,266 

3,258,253 

7,593,765 

226,854 

636,087 

1930. 

3,412,151 

61,965,540 

3,010,030 

6.754.'788 

286,323 

874.231 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for the eutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 
1936 was 3,638, as compared wth 3,698 in 1935. The capital invested in these mills 
in 1936 was $78,294,341, employment amounted to 28,786 man-years and wages and 
salaries .amounted to $21,357,038. The logs, bolts, and other materials of the 
industry were valued at $44,360,624 and the gross value of production was $80,343,- 
291, The net production in 1936 was $35,982,667. 

The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1935 to 1936 by 
14-8 p.c. Lath prodnetion increased by 26 -2 p.c., and shingle production decreased 
by 7 • 3 p.c. Quantity decreases were also reported in sawn ties, box shooks, veneer, 
heading, and a few of the minor products. Total values increased with all but 
shingles, ties, shooks, staves, and heading. The total gross value of production 
increased from $65,905,132 in 1935 to $80,343,291 in 1936. 

46847-20 
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14.— Quaiitlities and ¥alis«s »f liUmlier and AH Sawmll! Products Made in Canada, 

by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


Province. 

Lumber Production. 

Totals, Value.i 

Quantities. I 

1 Valuo.s. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935, 

1930. 

1936. 

1930. 


M ft. b.m. 

M ft. b.m. 

$ 

s 

s 

S 

P, E. Island 

6,220 

5,347 

105,184 

88,904 

129,800 

118,138 

Nova Scotia 

140,230 

118,402 

1,865,612 

1,704,020 

2,276,841 

2,049,412 

New Brunswick 

230,751 

213,504 

3,794,122 

3,906,448 

4,453,221 

4,720.350 

Quebec 

453,956' 

407,670 

7,423,881 

8,859,771 

9,860,342 

11,871,123 

Ontario 

351,085 

411,526 

8,283,292 

10,280,514 

10,696,071 

13,068,688 

Manitoba 

67,877 

56,975 

913,007 

970,408 

951,851 

1,049.480 

Saskatobewnii 

34,621 

28,290 

555,380 

489,524 

625,177 

616,224 

Alberta 

78.070 

86,009 

975,056 

1,210,215 

1,108,640 

1,404,446 

Britiali Columbia 

1,C10„W 

2,023.708 

23,906,057 

34,433,836 

35,713,189 

45,546,430 

Totals 

2,973,169 

3,413,151 

47,911,256 

61,905,540 

65,905,132 

80,343,291. 


I Includes all other sawiaill products. 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 59'3 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 82 p.c. of the shingles in 1936. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia- 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, 
cedar, and balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important 
shingle wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all 
kinds of wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. 

Lumber Exportation.— -The square-timber trade reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards, and dimension stock. During the American Civil War oitr exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft, b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in the 
next three years reaching its lowest level in 1932. This was followed by substantial 
increases in 1933 and 1934, a decrease in 1935 and increases in 1936 and 1937 to 
1,857,964 and 1,9613,298 M ft, b.m., respectively. Of the 1937 exports 64 p.c. went to 
the United ICingdom and 12 p.c. to other Empire countries making 66 p.c. to the 
Emphe as a whole. Twenty-seven p.c. went to the United States and 7 ] 3 .c. to 
other foreign countries making 34 p.c. to all foreign countries. The exports of 
lumber and square timber increased in 1937, but the exports of shingles and lath 
decreased in quantity, though increasing slightly in value. 
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15.— Cansicliaa Esports of Planks, Boards, and Square Timber, by Countries, 

calendar years 1934-37. 


Country. 

1034. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Quantity. 

Value. 1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom, 
Irish Free State. , 
New Zealand 

M ft. b.in. 
801,193 
25,187 
2,099 
123,905 

20,100 

17,150 

9,544 

% 

10,200,405 

465,804 

78,771 

1,598,933 

Mft. b.m. 
734,272 
4,965 
3,867 
135,544 

18,810 

11,071 

17,536 

S 

14,099,559 

88,486 

96,576 

1,781,039 

350,751 

221,165 

327,107 

Mft.b.m. 

057,948 

4,139 

6,364 

117,069 

42,282 

15,747 

21,839 

$ 

19,750,191 

79,625 

176,720 

1,542,487 

853,171 

327,730 

464,858 

M ft. b.m. 
1,057,249 
8,844 
6,871 
164,296 

27,516 

1 

24,303,521 

189,818 

186,227 

2,807,141 

723,456 

463,734 

695,724 

British South 

355,931 

332,513 

249,047 

BritishWostIndies 
Otlier British 
couritrios 

17,834 

25,159 

Totals, British..., 

1,01)0,1.14 

19,317,404 

036,071 

16,965,373 

1,165,388 

33,184,783 

1,306,769 

29,459,631 

Fordfiii— 

United States 

233,714 

103,522 

71,810 

21,930 

5,853,265 
1,209,749 
■ 985,085 

440,764 

351,113 

74,049^ 

49,952 

28,703 

8,279,291 

941,704 

654,132 

530,800 

88,968 

30,156 

42,587 

12,841,995 

1,155,008 

609,105 

978.315 

538,921 

39,266 

15,521,442 

674,941 

623,651 

Jnpiin 

33,316 

Other foreign 
countries 

673,576 

48,036 

1,309,439 

Totals, Forci{5«... 

430,083 

8,404,863 

504,477 

10,548,703 

693,,5?6 

15,484,423 

659,539 

18,189,473 

Grand Totals — 

1,491,136 

37,843,367 

1,430,518 

37,513,074 

1,857,964 

38,660,305! 

1,966,398 

47,589,094 


Subsection 4. — Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 

Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and ptdpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce commod- 
ities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture articles 
in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 
which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, 
in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of 
articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, and other miliwork, and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats, and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks, and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels, and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of pai^er boxes, bags, stationery, and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 

A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1936 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $3,002,403,814 of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $497,103,666 or over 16 p.c. It was 
exceeded in this respect only by the vegetable products group with over 19 p.c. Of 
the ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes the 
manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using indus- 
tries, was highest in number of establishments with 8,175, in net value of products 
with $261,020,034,* and in salary and wage distribution with $141,301,340. 

*S 00 footnote (t) p. 304. 
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In few industries did manufacture add, in 1936, a higher percentage to the 
material used than in the wood- and paxier-using industries; in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper this percentage was 121 and in the lumber industry 81. In the 
manufacture of jdaning-mill pi-oduets this percentage was 86 p.c. For the wood 
and paper group as a whole the value added by manufacture in 1936 was 
$261,020,034,* or 111 p.c. of the value of materials used. Further details are given 
in Chapter XIV— Manufactures — of the present volume. 

The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, exports of wood and paper products 
amounted to $223,918,476 and made up 21-1 p.c. of the total value of exports for 
the period, amounting to $1,061,181,906. Exports of wood and paper products 
were exceeded by those of mineral products, which made up 29-1 p.c. of the total, 
and agricultural and vegetable products with 45-3 p.c. Wood and paper products 
are prominent among the individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is 
second only to wheat on the list, with planks and boards fifth and wood-pulp eighth. 
The gross contribution of wood and paper products toward a favourable trade 
balance for Canada amounted to $195,271,604 during the same period. 

Subsection 5. — ^Forest Depletion and Increment. 

Fire Losses. — No aecui’ate summing up of forest fiire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that more than 60 p.c. of the original 
forest has been burned, about 14 p.c. has been cut for use and about 25 p.c. remains. 
Though the loss of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by 
forest protective services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious 
drain on our resources. 

Since tlie historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
miehl river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
fires. About the year 1845 vast areas west of lake Superior were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire Imrned along the height of land from lake 
Timiskaming to Michipieoten. In 1871 a fierce foe swept over more than 2,000 
spuare miles of forest from lake Nijnssing westward along the north shore of Georgian 
bay. About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John 
district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. During 
a period of dry years from 1883 to 1893, a ,serie.s of disastrous fires destroyed immense 
areas of timber in eastern and northern Manitoba and in northern Saskatchewan. 
Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated raoi’e than 2,000 square miles of country 
in the southern Algoma district; in Quebec, country along the line of the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway also suffered by a nvunber of disastrous forest fires about this 
time. 

During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern Ontario. 
A number of isolated fo'es around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 
July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 {leople. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest 
around Fcrnie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are 
devastated by fires of loss individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly 
depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous foes, chiefly 
in Pjastern Ganada, A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over with a 
loss of approximately $46,000,000. The average area burned over for the ten-year 

See footnote (t) p. 304. 
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period from 1920 to 1935 was slightly over 2,000,000 acres with an average annual 
total loss and damage of $4,600,000. 

Speaking generally, there are, annually, two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest — in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the, 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 

Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations show that, during 
the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935, 86 p.c. of all fires reported were due to human • 
agencies and were, therefore, preventable. The remainder were attributed to 
lightning or other natural causes. Campers, settlers, smokers, and railways are 
responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, including 
lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 

Losses through Insects and Fungi.— From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in Eastern. 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100,000,000 cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15,000,000 
cords. In these regions the active state of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is caxising damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm are 
causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During recent years 
dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the Entomological 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture and p)romises to be effective in the control 
of certain defoliating insects under certain conditions. Perhaps the most effective 
means of conti’olUng destructive forest insects is by the introduction of parasites. 
The Entomological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped this means of att.ack with marked succe.ss in the case of the larch saw-fly 
and has recently secured from Europe some millions of parasitic insects which are 
being liberated in the forests infested with the spruce saw-fly. The loss caused by 
the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that 
caused by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent 
in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 

Summary of Losses and Increment. — During the ten years 1926 to 1935 the 
average annual consumption of standing timber for use amounted to about 2,581,- 
000,000 cubic feet. During the latest ten, years, fire has destroyed annually about 

267.000. 000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and the young growth of various 
ages on 848,379 acres. The destruction occasioned by insects, fungi, and windfall 
is not known, but is estimated at 700,000,000 cubic feet per annum. It may be 
safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate of about 

3.550.000. 000 cubic feet jmr annum, ^¥ith about 600,000 square miles of accessible 
timber in a growing condition, an average annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre 
would be quite possible under forest management and would cover this depletion. 
In view of the destruction of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the 
forests and the soil, caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment 
is being produced in merchantable timber at the present time throughout Canada, 
although particular .areas are producing greatly in excess of this quantity. Never- 
theless, extensive reproduction and rate-of-growth surveys being conducted by the 
Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is greater than jjreviously 
estimated. 


CHAPTER X.— FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 

This chapter is divided into three sections dealing, respectively, with: the fur 
trade, using that term in the sense which historical association has given it in 
Canada; fur farming, which follows closely the treatment formerly given the subject , 
in the chapter on agriculture; and fur production and trade statistics, covering 
the total production and external trade in raw furs. 

Section 1.— The Fur Trade. 

Historical Sketch.--The place which the fur trade held during the French 
T6gime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization which 
followed, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 

Fur Resources. — In the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. Conditions have greatly 
changed, but the total output has not seriously declined and Canada may still be 
regarded as possessing, in her northern regions, one of the great fur preserves of the 
world. The rapid development of the country and the opening up of the West 
during the later 19th and earlier 20th centimes, together with improvements in 
transportation and settlement, meant the exhaustion of the fur resources of the 
settled parts. The trade, therefore, gradually retreated to less accessible territory. 
More recently the development of mining on a large scale over the Preeambrian 
Shield has forced the trapper still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, 
however, been acciompanied by increase in demand and higher prices, the encourage- 
ment of fur farming, and the introduction of conservation measures. Nevertheless, 
the belt of northern Canada, which includes the whole of the Northwest Territories, 
the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, and extends through northern Ontario 
and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains one of the few natural reservoirs for , 
fine furs and the fur resource of this vast area constitutes one of its major assets 
to-day; in fact, minerals and furs will probably remain the chief resources since much 
of the area is unsuited to settlement or forest growth. 

The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals, but two very 
valuable rodents are included, mz., beaver and muskrat. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear — polar, along the Arctic coast and Hudson bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves are 
common and wide-spread—- grej”-, black, and blue arc colour varieties of the same 
species. Fox pelts account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now 
supply nearly all of the silver fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a great 
number of white skins and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful 
throughout the Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. 
Otter, beaver, marten, fisher, and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty 
and are secured throughout the whole of the timbered parts of tlie northern belt. 
The mink is now being raised extensively on fur farms and the pelt of the ranch- 
bred mink is regarded as superior to that of the mink taken in the wilds. 

■ 310 ■ 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to show signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have 
been made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is now quite highly prized and, so 
far as number of pelts taken is concerned, is far in advance of any other species; 
under the trade name of “Hudson seal”, its pelt has become a favourite moderate- 
priced fur. 

Conservation. ’•■■—The conservation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the respective Provincial and Territorial Govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Dominion as a whole is concerned in the conservation of 
fur and of aU wild-life resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation 
efforts of the various Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Protection was organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise 
with respect to the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and the 
Northwest Game Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conser- 
vation. Through conferences of pi'ovincial and Dominion officials which were 
convened for many years by the former Department of the Interior, but are now 
arranged by the Department of Mines and Resources, uniform and concerted 
action has been taken and the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resoirrees has been 
advanced. The general policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has 
been mainly along two lines: &st, to so regulate the taking of anim'a'ls by limitation 
of catch or close season as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural 
conditions provide a suitable habitat; and second, to provide sanctuaries in strategic 
places which serve as reservoirs from which large areas of surrounding wild country 
may be naturally restocked. 

Many of our most valuable fur-bearing animals are subject to marked fluctua- 
tions in numbers. The periods of abundance and of scarcity recur in sufficient 
regularity to be called cycles and they have an important bearing upon the fur 
trade generally and more particularly upon the well-being of a large percentage of 
our Indian and Eskimo population who depend upon the wild life for their liveli- 
hood. The Department of Mines and Resources, with the assistance of the Bureau 
of Animal Population, Oxford University, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
commenced an inquiry in the form of an annual questionnaire distributed to a 
number of Arctic stations with the object of endeavouring to determine the facts 
about each of these recurring fluctuations. It is necessary to continue this investiga- 
tion from year to year because the situation is changing continuously, and it is 
hoped that the work will produce data from which a forecast can be made relating 
to the expected abundance of each important species. The study might also be 
suggestive of measures to prevent unnecessary depletion of any species of wild life 
during the periods of scarcity. 

Information on the wild-life conservation activities of the provinces and terri* 
tories may be secured from the chief game officials listed below: Roy A. Gibson, 
Deputy Commissioner, Northwest Territories, Ottawa (administers Northwest 
Game Act); G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Controller’s Office, Dawson, Yukon; P\ R. 
Butler, Inspector, Office of the Game Commission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia; W. H. Wallace, Game Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Edward S. Forsyth, Game Commissioner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; A. G. Cunningham, Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba; D, J. Taylor, 

* Prepared under the direction oi F. H. H. Willismeon, Controller, National Parks Bureau , Department 
oi Minos and Resources, Ottawa, by Hoyes Lloyd, Supermtendent oi Wild Life Protection. 
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Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, 2, Ontario; L. A. Richard, Deputy 
Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries, Quebec, Quebec; Lt.-Col. H. H. Ritchie, 
Chief Game Warden, Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, New Brunswick; 
F. A. Harrison, Chief Cleric, Department of Lands and Forests, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Live Stock Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Agricidture, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Section 2.— Fwr Farming.* 


Fur farming is now recognized as an industry upon which the fur trade is 
becoming more and more dependent for its supplies of raw furs. In 1921 the value 
of pelts of ranch-bred animals accounted for only 3 p.c. of the total value of raw 
fur production, while in 1936 it had risen to approximately 40 p.c. 

Origin of the Fur-Farming Industry. — ^A short account of the origin of the 
fur-farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book, while a more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 

Fur Farms of Canada. — ^The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts of 
farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a branch of the 
operations. Although the silver fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur- 
bearing wild animals are being raised successfully in captivity — mink, raccoon, 
skunk, marten, fisher, and fitch. The mink in particular thrives in captivity 
if it receives proper care, and the number of mink farms is accordingly increasing 
at a rapid rate. In 1936 the value of the silver foxes on the farms represented 
85 p.c. of the total amount, and the value of the minks, 13 p.c., leaving 2 p.c. 
for all other kinds combined. In addition to the farms already mentioned, 
where animals are raised in rather confined quarters, many areas of marsh, 
stream, or lake are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the case of these 
semi-aquatic animals, however, although the animals are usually kept within a 
carefully fenced area where they are given supplementary food and are protected 
from predatory enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural conditions. 

For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches w^as the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
dental feature. Thus, in 1925, the value of live silver foxes sold was S2, 755, 000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only S736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 
values for both live animals and pelts. The industry appears to be gradually 
becoming stabilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest 
year, 1936, the value of live silver foxes sold was only $542,888, while that of silver 
fox pelts sold was $4,950,290, and for all fur farms the sales of pelts represented 
87 p.c. of the total revenue. Mink is forging ahead in importance both as to 
values of animals and pelts sold. For the latest two years shown the increases 
have been about 7 p.c. and 270 p.c., and 122 p.c. and 102 p.c., for aninals and for 
pelts respectively, whereas over the same period the value of silver fox animals sold 
from farms has diminished appreciably and that of silver fox pelts has increased by 
only about 20 p.c. and 12 p.c. 


* by Miss F, Brown, Chiei of the Fisheries, Fur, and Dairy Statistics Branch, Dominion 

Jiureftu of Statistics. Thia Branch publishes detailed annual reports on fur farms and on the production 
of raw furs. 
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Statistics of Fur Farms. — The earliest Domiiiiun-wide statistics of fur furnis 
were collected for the year 1919. Siace then annual statistics have been obtained 
covering the chief phases of the industry. The statistics of 1919 record(!d 429 
fur farms with 8,326 fur-bearing animals. The wide growth of the industry since 
then is evident from the statistics of the tables which follow. 

Table 1 shows the numbers of farms and capital investment in the industry 
by provinces. 


1 .— Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
liearing Animals, by Provinces, IftSl-Sfi. 


Province. 

Fur Farms. | 

Values of Land and 
Buildings. 

Valur 

a of Fur-Bearing 
Animals. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1934, 

1935. 

1936. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

$ 

S 

8 

$ 

S 

P.E. Island 

64fi 

771 

730 

879,083 

884,895 

876,446 

1,168,683 

1,192,410 

1,08 8,647 


690 

853 

958 

254,739 

314,687 

337,422 

431,098 

6.57,447 

008,202 

Now Brunswick 

991 

983 

1,028 

563.009 

508,221 

531,955 

941,746 

949,101 

908,215 

Quebec 

2,279 

2,408 

2,671 

1,035,942 

1,173,107 

1,226,657 

1,627,874 

1,910,650 

1,910,821 

Ontario 

1,026 

1,029 

1,17(1 

1,215,022 

1.321,913 

1,401,675 

l,G00,592i 

1,848,343^ 

2,044,600 

Manitoba 

352 

400 

510 

592.400 

700,403 

795,072 

760,5481 

913,072 

1,108,779 

Saskatchewan 

225! 

308 

349 

404.707 

413,752 

507,550 

490,828 

645,662 

629,447 

Alberta 

610 

403 

514 

852,449 

905,913 

972,632 

1,077,110 

1,086,050 

1,104,737 

British Columbia. . . 

293 

272 

304 

397,887 

350, 184 

367,747 

314,725 

373,916 

362,640 

Yukon 

7 

8 

7 

14,550 

11,750 

17,350 

8,366 

6,275 

11,825 

Totals..... 

7,019 

7,49.5: 

8,141 

6,209,788 

6,590,825 

7,094,506 

8,427,567 

9,381,825 

9,837,813 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals which have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1936 than in any previous year. The values ot animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 


2.— Numbers of Fur-Bearing AuiniaLs on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1938-36. 
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3,_„Valu€S of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 


Silver fox j 

Piitoh or 
cross fox. , 

Red fox 

nine fox 

Silver-blue 


fox., 


White fox. ... 

Minlc 

Rftcooon 

Skunk 

Marten 

Fisher ... 

Opossum ..... 

Coyote 

Badger 

Lynx 

Otter 

Fitch 

Ferret.. 

Weasel 

Nutria 

Chinehilla 

rabbit 

Rabbit, 


Karakul 
sheep.... 
Muskrat*... 
Beaver*. . . . 


107,222 

46,770 

172,082 


Nil 

Nil 

27,711 

12,676 

6,348 

562,749 

48,475 


233.220 

91,575 

190,750 


17.340 

28,585 

Nil 


4,300 

1,725,391 

78,070 


270,267 
77,1 ‘ 
174,193 

Nil 

1,700 

.280,737 

72,242 


1,692 

18,812 

1,600 

Nil 

5,760 


5,334 

755,800 

84,667 


150,597 

45,988 

73,237 


2,410 

642,045 

48,040 

187 

17,550 

29,170 

Nil 


1,650 

152,889 

48,042 


S 

027,5011 

112,548 

33,199 

34,376 


1,310 

328,634 

32,033 


Nil 

302 

2,601 

320 

Nil 

16,496 

16 

29 

2,245 

194 

1,45.1 


18,497,23716,7.51,7621 


99,570 

,27,405 

25,243 


1,080 

56,088 

32,669 


8,495,861 8,345,652 


81,292 

23,683 

22,865 


65,084 

10,149 

20,750 


18,427,56719,381,8251 


61,784' 

13,567 

21,043 


7,225 

13,885 

Nil 


* Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


Hie anmial revenue cf the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1928 to 
1936 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During late yeans the sales of pelts have exceeded 
the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4.~Values of ITur-Bcaring Animals Sold from Fm* Farms in Canada, 1928-36. 


Kind of AniKial. 

1928. 

1929. 1 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934, 

1935. 

1936. 


$ 

3 

$ 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

Silver fox 

3,552,874 

3,856,1581 

1,405,202 

358,394 

193,043 

301,612 

488,847 

562.480 

542,888 

Patch or cross fox 

38,675 

66,6541 

29,298 

8,520 

4,467 

5,313 

3,291 

2,729 

3,280 

3,321 

Red fox 

12,150 

22,1781 

10,900 

6,788 

2,657 

2,744 

2,110 

1,293 


28,630 

45,0361 

24,895 

8,270 

1,355 

502 

825 

335 

1,110 

Silver-blue fox 

560 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

■Nil 


NU 

Nil 

161 

Nil 

210 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

25 

Mink 

140,889 

407,670 

301,754 

85,728 

28,581 

34,802 

68,708 

73,402 

271,225 

Raccoon 

18,031 

17,996 

13,800 

4,826 

1 2,163 

2,201 

1,294 

! 779! 

867 

Skunk.. 

Nil 

sol 

Nil 

1 Nil 

! Nil 

Nil 

Nil ■ 

■ Nil ■ 

Nil 

Marten 

850 

1,270 

2,075 

905 

670 

100 

155 

8Q0l 


Fisher 

2,376 

4,825 

1 4,399 

7,495 

2,090 

1,200 

1,825; 

3,255 

5,930 

Nil 

Coyote. 

Nil 

■■ 20 

20 

124 

Nil 

Nil 

230 

Nil 

Badger..., 

215 

4,984 

2,9571 

486 

145 

6 

Nil 

320 

Nil 

Lynx.,.. 

Nil 

Nil ' 

Nil 

Nil 

20 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Fjtch 

Nil 1 

100 

1,720 

8,724 

6,665 

4,025 

2,430 

6 

2,377 

1,160 

Ferret.. 

Nil 

76 

Nil : 

' Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nutria... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

176 

616 

676 

1,040 

116 

880 

Chinchilla rabbit 

18,366 

2,469 

170 

58 

488 

Nil 

Nil 

, Nil 

.4 

Rabbit, n.«,s... 

Karakul sheep 

7,861 

1,071 

677 

" 172 

642 

439 

120 

4 

Nil 

160 

200 

1,600 

70 

275 

300 

212 

160 

Nil 

Muskrat 

16,206 

44,308 

28,394 

3,881 

467 


8 

16 

690 

Beaver 

200 

66 

625 

38C 

Nil 

400 

1,.325 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals 

3,837,426 

4,474,953 

ill, 828,5451 492,00( 

243,193 

354,462 

573,051 

640,432 

829,685 
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5.— Values of l»eits Sold from Fur Farms ia Canada, 1928-S6. 


Kind of Animal. 

1928. 

1929. 1 

1930. 

1931. 1 

1932. 1 

1933. 1 

1934. 1 

1935. 

1936. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

3 

3 

$ 

Silver fox 

2,278,611 

2.195,2.53 

2.921,885 

2,835,47o| 

2,821,.593l 

3,441,020 

3,690,431 

4,437,301 

4,960,200 

Patch or cross fox 

21,774 

43,1221 

75,676 

84,9931 

93,018| 


84, .5031 

75,373 

65, 182 

Red fox 

18,585! 

21,. 549 

20,445| 

21,9241 

23,6521 

17, 788 1 

14,301 

12.734 

Blue fox 

13,510 

19,144| 

25,318 

12,7581 

9,032 

9.3251 

12,2.5^ 

9,179 

11,071 

White fox 

Nil 

Nil ! 

25 

7921 

135| 

65 

50| 

75 

80 

Mink 

8,916 

12,471 

34,538 

99, 033 1 

87,604 

127.24l| 

145,080' 

323,203 

652,424 

Raccoon 


3,027 

2,618 

4,445 

5,096 

4.738 

5,248 

4,410 

6 

3.519 

Skunk 

23 

48 

11 



NilH 

Nil 

Nil 

Marten 

30 

Nil 

100 

79 

313 

262 

175 

194 

830 

Fisher 

112 

320 

405 

145 

1,120 

1,676 

903 

626 

1,512 

Coyote 

Nil 

340 

691 

718 

395 

610 

630 

322 

1,187 

Badger 

28 

1,646 

3,925 

3,101 

1,398 

629 

408 

296 

108 

I.ynx 

45 

Nil 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

66 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Fitch 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

341 

668 

2,616 

3,184 

2,010 

1,738 

Weasel 

Nil 

Nil 

' 7 

Nil 

34 

30 

23 

25 

20 

Nutria 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

50 

3 

Chinchilla rabbit 

52C 

S0(i 

45 

65 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Rabbit, n.e.s 

Karakul sheep. . . 

24C 

i 263 

22 

Nil 

Nil 

29 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

246 

139 

638 

; 338 

538 

Muskrat 

9,36£ 

i 9,335 

9,206 

8,945 

3,723 

4,710 

4,034 

3,213 

6,438 

Beaver 

2£ 

i 551 

1 150 

126 

410 

213 

105 

1 113 

248 

Totals 

3,389,02f 

i 3,304, 91C 

1 3,690,370 

3,071,460 

3,046,637 

3,713,443 

3,966,016 

1 4,870,995 

1 5,707,922 


Section 3. — Statistics of Total Production and Trade in Furs. 

Fur Production StativStics.* — ^Early records of raw fur production are con- 
fined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the number and value 
of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced an annual survey of raw fur production, basing its statistics on information 
supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made avail able by the provincial game departments, and these statements are now 
used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. In the case 
of Prince Edward Island, which, until the present, has been unable to furnish such 
annual data, the Bureau has heretofore used the returns of fur farms to supply 
information concerning the pelts sold. This method has been unsatisfactory, as 
the returns of fur farms are made for the calendar year, whereas the fur production 
statistics cover the 12 months ending June 30. Again in Prince Edward Island, the 
Bureau’s list of fur farms, although inclusive of all the larger fur farms, is probably 
incomplete with regard to properties where not more than one or two pairs of foxes 
are kept. A licence is not necessary to operate a fur farm in that province and 
consequently no list of licensees is available. For the latest year the Prince Edward 
Island Department of Agriculture has furnished a statement giving the value of 
silver fox pelts, the product of Prince Edward Island fur farms, exported from the 
province during the season 1935-36, and based on data collected from the various 
selling agencies. The number of skins has been estimated at 62,169, this estimate 
being obtained by taking an average value of $34 per pelt. The increase in fur 
production (almost entirely silver fox pelts) for Prince Edward Island is due to the 
change in the source used for the information. 

The chief markets for Canadian furs are London and New York; the trade 
tables for the 12 months ended June 30, 1936, shovV that of the total of $16,159,275 
worth of raw furs exported, the United Kingdom received $9,321,147 and the United 

♦Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries, Fur, and Dairy Statiatios Branch, Dominion 
, Bureau of Statiatios. 
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States, 16,015,782. At the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an 
international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At 
the sales liekl in Montreal during the year 1936 the pelts sold numbered 868,164, 
•while the value amounted to $5,397,042. Fm- auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, 
Iklmonton, and Vancouver. An important industry in Canada is the manufacture 
of fur goods, such as coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc. In 1935 the number of plants 
so engaged was 309, and the total value of output $12,518,670. Then there is the 
fui'-dressing and -dyeing industry whose 13 plants in 1935 treated fur skins to the 
number of 5,738,920. The chief kinds of furs, with regard to number treated, were 
rabbit (2,736,041) and muskrat (1,131,496). 


Snininary of the Namhers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-36. 


V oar ended J ime SO— 

Pelte. 

Value 

of 

Pelts. 

Year ended June 30— 

Pelts. 

Value 

of 

Pelts. 


No. 

$ 


No. 

. $ 

1020 

.3.600,004 

21.387,0051 

1929 

5,150.328 

18,745,473 

1021. 

2.936,407 

10,151,694 

1930 

3,798,444 

12,158,376 

I')"’ 

I'Li 

4,366,700 

17,438,807 

1931 

4,000,356 

11,803,217 

4,963,990 

10,701,567 

1932 

4,449,289 

10,189,481 

1024...., 

4,207,593 

15,643.817 

1933 

4,503,658 

10,305,154 

10 »5 

‘3,820,326 

15,441,664 

1934 

0,076,197 

12,349,328 

102(1 

3,686,148 

15.072,244 

1935 

4,926,413 

12,843,341 

1027 . 

1028 

4.289,233 

3,601,153 

18,804,126 

18,768,177 

1936 

4,596,713 

15,464,883 


I Piir in yoar were abnormtilly high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later 
years shoiihl take tliis into account. 


Among the provinces, Ontario occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1935-36 being valued at $2,649,647. The relation of the value of raw 
fur production in each province to the total for Canada in 1935-36 is shown by the 
following percentages: Ontario 17'1; Quebec 16-0; Prince Edward Island, 13 ‘7; 
Alberta, 11 -0; Manitoba, S'3; Britislx Columbia, 7*8; Northwest Territories, 7-7, • 
Saskatchewan, 7-4; Now Brunswick, 4-8; Nova Scotia, 4-4; and Yukon, 1-8, 
Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts produced in the two latest years are 
given in Table 7. 


7.~Nurahers and Values of Pelts of Pur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by 
i^ovinces, years ended June 30, 1935 and 193(5. 


Proirince or Territory. 


Numbers of Pelts. ]j 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

19,828* 

64,581* 

66,828 

78,200 

55,184 

63,802 

299,279 

295,006 

686,342 

599,710 

490,295 

379,191 

1,004,122 

1.401,809 

1,860,461 

1,274.919 

200,361 

194,596 

212,414 

211,551 

41,309 

42.768 

4,920,413 

4,590,713 


Prince Edward Island. . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick. ....... 

tiuebee 

tintario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta... 

Briti.'ih Cohtniljia 

-Northwest 'rerriturics. , 
Yukon 

Canada.. , 


653.2381 

650,836 

765.169 

1,915.009 

2,218,514 

1,185,205 

1,263,056 

1,474,538 

809,168 

1,078,544 

230,074 


2,119,7061 

676,379 

740,789 

2,470,998 

2,649,047 

1,291,854 

1,152,373 

1,696,383 

1,201,523 

1,188,285 

276,946 


15,464,883 


’ I" Etiward Island in both the number and value of pelts produced from the 

year lU54-,5r> to ly.iu-iO is mainly due to a change of method explained on p. 315. 
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The chief item of production is silver fox, practically the whole supply of which 
may be credited to the fur farms. The number of silver fox pelts shown for the 
season is 185,259, and the value, $6,108,194. Next in order of value is muskrat, 
with $2,148,605, and third is mink, with $1,701,577. Mink farming has advanced 
rapidly in recent years and the farms now supply about 20 p.c. of the total production 
of minlc pelts. 

Compared with the preceding season, increases in average prices are shown 
for all kinds excepting blue, red, and silver fox, and •wolverine, for which lower 
prices are recorded. Among the principal kinds, silver fox dropped from $36*06 to 
$32 • 97, but muskrat advanced from 90 cents to $1 * 32, and mink from IS • 41 to $11 • 03 . 

The total number of pelts of all kinds produced dining the season 1935-36 wa.s 
4,596,713, compared with 4,926,413 in the preceding season. The reduction was due, 
chiefly, to the smaller numbers of muskrat and squirrel pelts. 

The following table gives details of raw fin production by kinds for 1935 and 1936. 


8. — Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1935 and 193G. 


Kind. 

Numbers of Pelts. | 

Total Values of Pelts, j 

.'Ivorago Values per Pelt. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 

1934-35, 

1935-36. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 




$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


1,225 

157 

9,426 

2,001 

7-69 

12-75 

Bear, black and brown . 

1,123 

1,025 

1,845 

1,716 

1-04 

1-117 

Bear, grizzly 

10 

9 

45 

63 

4-60 

7-00 

Boar, white 

43 

69 

572 

843 

13 -80 

14-29 


60,175 

44,000 

412,862 

451,070 

8'23 

10-11 

Coyote or prairie wolf^ 

53,018 

50,639 

359,036 

365,660 

6-77 

7-22 

Ermine (weasel) 

677,688 

661,573 

276,602 

403,300 

0-48 

0-61 

Fisher or pekan 

3,728 

4,624 

170,064 

236,287 

45-62 

61-10 

Fitch 

2,610 

2,417 

2,931 

3,232 

M7 

1-34 

Fox, cross 

32,790 

28,077 

694,174 

674,919 

21.16 

24-04 

Fox, red 

104,468 

106,012 

781,709 

791,448 

7-48 

7-47 


120,465 

185,259 

4,343,823 

0,108,194 

36.06 

32-97 

Fox, blue 

1,316 

1,046 

32,550 

24,124 

24-73 


Fox, white 

68,366 

45,743 

1,043,028 

697,697 

15-24 

15-25 

Fox, unspecified 

1,163 

960 

8,508 

7,828 



Lynx 

22,014 

22,456 

611,410 

636,306 

23-23 

28-33 

Marten or sable 

22,906 

24,586 

318,463 

537,199 

13-90 

21-85 

Mink 

183,305 

154,279 

1,540,684 

1,701,677 

8*41 

11-03 

Muskrat 

1,983,747 

1,630,231 

1,784,252 

2,148,605 

0-90 

1-32 

Nutria 

Nil 

6 

Nil 

60 

Nil 

8-33 

Otter 

8,927 

9,749 

152,404 

173,868 

17-07 

17-83 

Rabbit 

288,641 

853,277 

18,097 

102,393 

0-06 

0-12 

Raccoon 

20,101 

20,370 

69,309 

. 78,322 

3-45 

3-84 

Skunk. 

131,940 

105,547 

87,154 

84,054 

0-66 

0-80 

Squirrel 

1,231,290 

629,580 

109,757 

89,744 

0-09 

0-14 

Wild cat 

2,218 

1,884 

7,759 

11,273 

3-60 

6-9S 

Wolfi 

12,007 

11,654 

102,918 

129,782 

8-57 

11-14 

Wolverine or carc.ajou 

655 

650 

3,988 

3,600 

6-09 

5-64 

Domestic cat 

565 

244 

71 

39 

0-13 

0-16 

Totals 

4,926,413 

4,596,713 

12,843,341 

15,464,883 

- 



* Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


External Trade in Furs. — ^The important external markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1936, show that of the total of $16,169,275 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom took $9,321,147 and the United States $6,015,782. In 1667 exports of 
furs to France and the West Indies were valued^ at 660,000 francs. In 1860, the 
first year for which tables of the Customs Department are available, the value of 
raw furs exported was £19,396. The following table shows exports for recent years 
which are greatly in excess of the earlier values. 
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9,— Exports of Canadian Kaw Furs by Leading Coiintries am! Kinds of Fnr, years 

ended June 30, 19§3-S«. 


Country nnd Kind. 

Years ended June 30— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

CotIKTKY. 

United Kingdom 

United Statiia 

Other countries 

1 

6,316,529 

3,908,773 

1,269,784 

$ 

7,122,874 

2,684,231 

1,372,917 

$ 

8,723,485 

4,156,005 

1,005,331 

$ 

9,756,922 

4,626,876 

841,544 

S 

9,321,147 

6,015,782 

822,346 

Totals 

11,495,086 

11,180,652 

13, .944, 821 

15,224,342 

16,159,275 

T\Unt> of Pirn. 

Beaver 

Fox, black and silver 

Fox, other 

Lynx 

Marten 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Other kinds 

Totals...., 

1,094,413 

3,818,463 

2,021,303 

174,276 

370,722 

1,144,828 

1,136,155 

1,734,926 

871,710 

4,550,906 

1,676,757 

177,059 

282,808 

1,314,047 

987,189 

1,319,516 

709,960 

5,264,026 

2,076,921 

255.002 

295.002 
2,144,121 
1,235,333 
1,964,456 

748,621 

5,708,024 

2,818,386 

456,409 

302,616 

1,878,666 

1,622,787 

1,088,973 

6i5,73S 

6,260,371 

2,622,428 

690,239 

439,125 

2,202,095 

1,403,397 

2,025,282 

11,495,086 

11,180,053 

13,944,821 

15,224,343 

16,159,275 


lO.—Imports of Kaw Furs by Leading Countries Whence Imported and Kinds of Fur, 
years ended June 30, 1932-36. 


Country and Kind. 

Years ended June 30— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

CcmNTRT. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Totals 

Kind oi*’ Fob. 

Fox 

$ 

290,353 

2,190,309 

228,623 

202,702 

2,078,078 

201,330 

$ 

540,727 

2,842,870 

411,495 

s 

454,421 

1,719,154 

461,639 

' S „ 

630,775 

3,101,902 

618,662 

3,709,285 

I 3,483,170 

3,795,093 

3,635,314 

4,351,339 

184,504 
84,148 
109,577 
594,542 
283,007 1 
215,621 
1,237,826 

218,076 

110,280 

95,867 

618,251 

155,108 

240,691 

1,143,838 

276,823 

59,146 

238,798 

1,012,650 

319,593 

280,826 

1,608,256 

176,474 

21,654 

100,723 

316,231 

284,898 

422,073 

1,296.661 

350,216 

60,918 

194,671 

622,850 

604,366 

662,434 

1,866,884 

Kolinsky 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Persian lamb 1 

Rabbit .! 

Other kinds 

Totals 

3,709,385 

3,183,170 

3,795,093 

3,635,314 

4,351,339 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at 81,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, 81,434,686 in 1926, 
when the highest value was recorded, and only $25,335 in 1937. Live Tnink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $27,590 in 1937. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $250 in 1937. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 

Section L — The Early Fisheries. 

Fisliing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to Cabot 
the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, when 
he fii’st sighted the mainland of North America, Fishing may well be regarded 
as the fii'st industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,591 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 34,340 were reported as occupied in the fishing 
industry, that is, in primary fishing operations exclusive of canning and curing. 

A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries was given on 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Section 2. — The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 

The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inas- 
much as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada, 
They faU naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds, 
A detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of 
fishing, wall be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 

Section 3, — The Government and the Fisheries.* 

Upon the organissation of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its own Min- 
ister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal fisheries 
(except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which, by agreement, are under 
provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the fisheries of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, and 
both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the Magdalen 
islands) are administered by the respective pi-ovinces, although the Dominion De- 
partment does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia. The right of fisheries regulation for 
all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. [See the Fisheries 
Act (22-23 Geo. V, c. 42).] The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in 
the fiscal year 1936-37, including civil government salaries, contingencies, etc., was 
$2,036,891 and the revenue $176,730. 

Conservation. — ^River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions 
and po]lution.s and the regulation of nets, gear, and fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1936, operated 23 main hatcheries, 8 subsidiary hatcheries, 2 rearing stations, 
8 salmon retaining ponds, and several egg collecting stations at a cost of $214,528, 

* lloviBed under the direction of W. A. Found, Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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and (listi'il.uted 1.1], 072, 401 trout and salmon eggs, fry, and older fish. The young 
lish are distributed gi'aiis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable 
and ar(^ open to jtiililic fishing. Investigations and experiments directed toward 
tlu' (ndtur(i of the oyster have been carried on since 1929 in Prince Edward Island, 
by the Dorniiuon Department of Fisheries, and are now being extended to areas in 
-NViva Scotia. In New Brunswick, the oyster areas are under the jurisdiction of 
tli(; i)i-ovincial authorities, but in a portion of Shediac bay the areas have been 
transferred t,o the Idoininion Department of Fisheries by the Provincial Government 
in order (hut (iculuiii oyster investigations might be begun there. 

Direct A.ssiMtauce.— On the Atlantic coast where conditions attending fishing 
op('ralion.s niu.kc such a service desix'able, a system has been established of broad- 
casting raffio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice con- 
ditions-. .hurtla;]-, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 72) 
systems of ixistruction in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making have 
bt'cn in <iperatiot:i for sevei'al years. 

From a special appropriation made by Parliament for the fiscal year 1936-37, 
th(! sum of 3200,008 was expended by the Department of Fisheries, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces concerned, in aiding needy fishermen in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec, to re-establish themselves. In 
each of these areas, the Provincial Government contributed to the fishermen’s aid 
an amount equal to the sura provided by the Dominion authorities for assisting the 
fishermen of that px’ovince. In all, 6,649 loans, totalling $249,054 tvere made 
to fishermen in the Maritime Provinces and 22 loans, averaging $1,061, to fisher- 
men’s asscKiiations, while in Quebec 8,930 fishermen received grants totalling 
$127,616, 

Scientific Research.-— Under the direction of the Biological Board of Canada 
or Fisheries Itesenrch Board, stations for the conduct of research into the numerous 
ccHnplex jirohlems occurring in connection with the fisheries are established at 
Halifax, N.S., Ht, Andrews, N.B., Grande Riviere, Quc., and Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert, B.G, Amjthor .station, chiefly for oyster investigation work, is conducted 
by f.lio Board at Ellcr.slie., P.l'kl., and a sub-station for salmon investigations at 
(kiltu.s Lake, B.G. A permanent staff of scientists is employed by the Board. The 
life-hist<a-ics of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved 
method.s of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other practical problems 
have been taken up and papers dealing with them issued by the Board. Instruc- 
tional (.‘ourscs for fishermen are given at some of the stations and information 
brought out by tlie station research is made available without charge to interested 
Ijranclies of the fishing industry. 

International Problems. — -The chief international fisheries problem has 
been the cpiestion of the privileges of the United States in the Atlantic fisheries. 
D(dails of the history of this question for the past century and a half may be found 
at pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 T'ear Book. Since 1933, under the former modus vivendi 
licence pltin, which grew out of a treaty of 1888, which, ho'W'-ever, was never ratified, 
l.hiitfid States ves.sels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and all other supplies. 

( In the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery }jroblems, such as re- 
stocking ami marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are coni- 
pli(,iatcd l;)y the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation 
has developed in connection with the sockeye salmon fishery of the Pacific coa.st 
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wlicrt’: file aiKikeye of the Fraser river, British Columbia, are taken by the canners of 
Ihiget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian canners. 

! iiffcrc'iif, i,rcatie.s to settle the matter were signed but none of them has so far been 
made effective. 

]5(.‘f,tcr results have been obtained in dealing with the international problem 
touciiing the halibut fishery of the Pacific -which was settled by the treaty “For the 
I'd'uti'cf ion of the Pacific Halibut”, signed by Canada and the United States on Mar. 
2, 102.'!. Under this treaty a close season in each year was provided for halibut 
fishing. A further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two countrie.s 
a<; ( )ttawa on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective Governments of the countries 
on May 9, 1931, provided for the regulation of the fishery by the division of the 
waters into fishing areas, changing of dates for close seasons, etc. This revised 
(•( invention provides a simpler and more responsive system of control than was 
previously possible.* 

Fishing Bounties. — By an Act of 1882 (45 Viet., c. 18) for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and vessels 
on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bountie,?, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Awai’d. An xVet of 1891 (54-55 Viet., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order 
in Council. For the year 1936, payment was made under authority of the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels 
entitled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one 
vessel not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6*60 each; 
to owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen 
entitled to receive bounty, $5*70 each. The total amount paid in 1936 was $159,977. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1933 to 1936 are as follows: — 


1.— Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1933-36. 


Province. 

Numbers of Men who Received 
Bounties. 

Amounts of Bounties Paid.* 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1938. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New llrunswick 

Quebec 

1,984 

11,386 

3,462 

8,715 

2,058 

11,770 

3,420 

8,008 

2,129 

11,093 

3,248 

8,135 

2,129 

11,022 

2,710 

7,714 

$ 

11,618 

72,920 

24,455 

50,415 

$ 

12,028 

76,538 

24,683 

46,727 

$ 

12,816 

74,843 

23,174 

49,133 

$ 

13,495 

77,349 

20,508 

48,625 

Totals 

25,547 

25,256 

24,605 

23,575 

159,308 

159,976 

159,965 

159,977 


^ Amounts include paymente to vessel fmd boat owners. 


Collection of Statistics. — The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for s{,atisti{;al co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistic's, the Dominion 'Department of Fisheries, and those branches of the different 
Proviimial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 

* A now oonvontion, sonerally similar to that o£ 1030 but embodying aeveriil chiuigc.s, wa.s signed at 
Ottawa on Jan. 29, 1037. 
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arratiscnifinf., tlio. statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or (loincistifailly prepared are coUected by the local fishery officers, checked in 
the' I )t;partinent of .fisheries, so far as operations in areas where the fisheries are 
under Dominion administration are concerned, and compiled in the Dominion 
Ihii'Ciati <»f ,Stat.is<.ics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar 
to those rjf other s(U!<fons of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the 
operators of (laninrics, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting 
in securing oixpoditious and correct reports. 


Section 4. — The Modem Fishing Indus try 


Tlio latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commei'cial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch w'as only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million mark. T(;n years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again more 
tlian doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached a total of $21,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached the high 
record of $60,000,000. Since then there have been decreases in value, due to lower 
prices rather than to smaller catches. In 1936 the value was $39,165,055 and 


VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES 



QUANTITIES OP THE FOUR PRINCIPAL SEA FISH, 1927-1936 



* Hovj«ri by Misa Brown, Ojiicf of Die Fiahoriow, Fur, mid Dairy Btatiaiica Brancli, liominion 
Biiroaii of S aUKtiCB, Itiia Urancli piibhalniB an Annual PniKirt. on tlio Fi.aherics StatiaiicR of Cauacla 
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showed an increase of 13 -7 p.c. over 1935. It will be understood tliat dn* figures 
given represent tlie total value of the fish as marketed, whether in a I'resli, drit'd, 
canned, or otherwise prepared state. The numbers of employees engaged in the 
industry have increased in proportion to the catch, amounting in sorju' yc'ars t.o oxu'r 
90,000, and the capital investment ha.s gone as high as $64,000,000. In 1036 the 
number of employees was 86,973, and the capital investment, $45,<S31,842. 

Among the different kinds of fish, the cod of the Atlantic and th<- salmon of 
the Pacific, in the earlier years of the fishing industry, disputed tlie prinniev'; since 
1895 salmon has definitely taken the lead, and the heavy packs and high {U'ices of 
lol)sters liave, in more recent years, sent cod down to third place. The value' oi 
output of the salmon fishery in the period 1869-1936 was approximately 8 0)2, 000,- 
000, and tliat of the cod fishery, $290,000,000. These facts havii affected I he rela- 
tive standing of the provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leadi'i'ship that 
in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia. The record of production .-linee 1870, 
production liy provinces for the past six years, and the record of pi'incipal fish 
products for the past five years, are shown in Table.s 2, 3, and 4, rcspeiitively. 


3.~ Total Value-s of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 18<0-193<}. 

Noth.— From 1870 to 1906, inclu-sive, yotirs ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) , inclusive, years uncled 
Mar. 31; siiuie and including 1917 (b), cudendar years. No statistics arc available for the nino-montii period 
ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 


1 

6,577,391 

7,573,199 

1887 

s 

1904 

$ 

23,610,439 


$ 


1888 

17.418,508 

1905 

29,479,502 

1921 

34, «3 1.935 

1S72 

9,570,110 

1880 

17,055,254 

1906 

26,279,485 

1922 

41,800,210 

42,605,545 

44,634,235 

1873 

1874 

10,754,997 

11,681,880 

1891 

18,977,874 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

25,499,349 

25,451,0.85 

29,629,169 

29,966,142 

34,667,872 

33.3,89,464 

33.207,748 

31,264,031 

1923 

1924 

1877) 

10,350,385 

1892 

18,941,169 

1925 

47,942,131 

1870 

11,117,000 

1893 

20,086,659 

1920 

50,300. 033 

1877 

12,005,934 

1894 

20,719,570 

1927 

40,123,00!) 

1878 

13,215,078 

13,629,264 

1895 

20,109,338 

1928 

55.050,973 

1879 

1896 

20,407,424 

22,783,544 

19,667,121 

21,891.706 

1913 

1914 

1929 

53,518.521 

1880 

ISSl 

1882 

14,499,979 

15,817,162 

16,824,092 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1915 

1030 

47,804,210 

30,517,306 

25,9,57,109 

1916 

1917 (a).... 

35,800,708 

39.208.378 

1932 

1883 

16,958,192 

1900 

21,557,639 

25,737,163 

1933 

27,490,946 

34,022,323 

1884 

17,766,404 

1901 

1917 (b)... . 

52,312,044 

1934 

1886 

17,722,973 

18,679,288 

1902 

21,959,433 

23,100,878 

1918 

60,259,744 

56,508,479 

1936 

34,427,854 

30,165,055 

1880 

1903 

1910. 

1936 


3.— Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, hy Provinces, calendar years 1931-36. 


Province. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

19X6. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

Now Brunswick 

(lueboc. 

Ontario 

Miinitoba 

Suskutchowan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals 

$ 

1.078,901 

7,986,711 

4,169,811 

1,952.894 

2,477,131 

1,241,575 

317,963 

153,897 

11,108,873 

29,550 

$ 

988,919 

6.557,943 

2,073,682 

1,815,544 

2,147,990 

1,204,892 

186.174 

153,789 

9,009,116 

20.060 

842,346 

8,010.601 

3,000,045 

2.128.471 
2,089,842 
1,076,136 

186,417 : 
144,518 

12.001.471 
17,100 

S 

903,926 

7,673,865 

3,679,970 

2,306,517 

2,218,550 

1,465,358 

219,772 

245,405 

15.234,335 

14.626 

8 

899, 686 
7,852.899 
3,949,615 
1,947,259 
2,852,007 
1,268,335 
252.059 
225,741 
15,169,529 
20,726 

8 

953,02!) 
8,905,268 
4,399,73,5 
2,108,404 
3,209,422 
1,667,371 
367,025 
309,882 
17, 231,, 534 
13,385 

30,517,306 

25,957,109 

27,490,946 

34,022,323 

-34,427,854 

39,165,055 


46847-214 
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4.~ C|iiia»tttIes* aaci Values® of the Chief Comraercia! Fishes, calendar years M33-36. 


Kind of Pish. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Increase (+) 
or 

Decrease (— ) 
1936 

compared 
with 1935. 

Balnion 

.•wt 

1,331,051 

1,4,56.501 

1,696,850 

1,824,205 

2,029,704 

+205,499 


3 

8,037,904 

9,758,346 

12,875,257 

12, .540, 307 

13,867,513 

+1,327,206 

LifetoiS 

■ CV.’t. 

483,488 

374,916 

361,992 

319,969 

283,273 

-36,696 


§ 

4,74.5,311 

3,524,3.55 

4,209,764 

4,378,742 

4,383,428 

+4,686 

Cod 

■ CWt. 

1,428,941 

1,561.647 

1,714,059 

1,539,150 

1,609,974 

+160,824 


% 

2.193.021 

2,598,756 

3,327,507 

2,758,140 

3,331,750 

+573,610 

Ilorriii!' 

.cv.t. 

1,862,372 

2,056,706 

1,901,874 

2,060,320 

2,8.52,381 

+792,061 



1,473,288 

1,747,863 

1,799,907 

1,817,540 

2,576,633 

+768,993 

Hai'din«!B 

.1)1)1, 

00.910 

130,485 

191,549 

187,666 

247,238 

+59,572 


% 

420,014 

023,976 

1,039,002 

1,335,798 

1,598,562 

+262,764 

Wli'.tofisli 


138,478 

152,135 

144,615 

147,450 

144,603 

-2,853 


$ 

1,193,034 

1,136,400 

1,358,692 

1,432,072 

1,525,700 

+93,028 

IbiHlmt' 

. ewt . 

193,845 

200,824 

123,152 

132,130 

138.468 

+6,338 


s 

1,227,080 

1,694,405 

1,134,307 

1,285,587 

1,441,310 

+156,723 

Haddocik 


300,185 

268,881 

356.068 

308,420 

403,010 

+34,584 


S 

1,114,802 

832,029 

1.076,529 

1,129,695 

1,291,905 

+162,210 

Pickerel 


89,498 

106,272 

122,512 

109,548 

145,635 

+38,087 


3 

707,957 

623,343 

844,848 

801,822 

1,109,397 

+307,575 

Trout 


50,198 

60,932 

68,977 

66,325 

72,973 

+6,648 


$ 

557,088 

526,192 

.594,354 

708,668 

842,738 

+74,170 

Pileharda 


880,964 

121,013 

860,103 

911,411 

889,037 

-22,374 


$ 

383,920 

77,464 

549,910 

670,328 

667,313 

-3,015 

Sinolta 

.cwt. 

96,103 

77,699 

59,909 

79,409 

94,868 

+16,469 


$ 

090,904 

495,632 

557,538 

688,333 

656,666 

+67,323 

Blue pickorol 


40,010 

42; 104 

24,321 

61,230 

68,905 

+17,765 


S 

174,623 

257,201 

116,741 

302,269 

614,055 

+311,796 

Maokorol. 


178,453 

263,310 

190,818 

160,405 

227,638 

+67,143 


$ 

270,947 

396,306 

421,013 

308,721 

461,866 

+163,146 

l..iiig Cod 

.cwt. 

39,900 

40,282 

47.806 

62,841 

68,932 

+6,091 


$ 

159.534 

198,570 

281,644 

320,029 

392,147 

+66,118 

Sctillopa 

,.gal. 

40,792 

80,344 

89,890 

133,225 

170,762 

+37,537 



77,141 

161,779 

108,415 

207,641 

334,424 

+126,783 

Hriko nnd uusk 

.cwt. 

128,208 

177,514 

246,179 

189,756 

228,047 

+38,291 



133,600 

149,211 

257,340 

221.341 

316,200 

+94,859 

Tullihoo 

.cwt. 

47,044 

42,300 

44,076 

39,721 

60,265 

+19,644 


S 

224,138 

265,204 

204,984 

225,808 

276,464 

+50,666 

Perch 

,ewt. 

00,072 

40,945 

72,760 

72,001 

32,268 

-39,743 



272,110 

242,123 

384,889 

401,034 

268,053 

-132,381 

Kriuger.i. 

.cwt. 

18,942 

24,014 

48,695 

36,044 

47,711 

+12,667 


1 

10.5,404 

115,635 

242,889 

155.076 

263,679 

+107, 804 

SwordfiRh. 

.cwt. 

10,359 

17,137 1 

14,091 

22,339 

17,853 

-4,486 


S 

99,585 

208,038 

176,640 

264,097 

230,798 

-33,299 

Pike 

.ewt. 

41,400 

41,146 

37,195 

44,761 

64,370 

+9,609 


$ 

133,250 

112,312 

149,821 

181,283 

226,689 

+44,326 

Chiiijs^ 

.1)1)1. 

' 49,922 

38,281 

42,657 

68,972 

71,637 

+2,665 


$ 

! 107,851 

107,622 

111,885 

173,020 

192,010 

+19,284 

Oysters 

.bid. 

23,041 

. 22,424 

24,964 

27,113 

26,965 

-148 


1 

i 115,102 

120,633 

158,241 

178,120 

189,922 

+11,796 


.cwt. 

1 21,470 

27,404 

25,238 

25,091 

23,440 i 

-1,651 

■ 

S 

110,317 i 

148,995 

159,074 

162,370 

1 153,495 I 

1 -8,875 

Catlish 

.cwt. 

1 11,240 

12,673 : 

13,580 

' 16.289 

17.408 

1 +1,119 


1 

81,005 

! 91,012 1 

08,811 

115.579 

123,939 

+8,300 


-cwt. 

1 77,629 

i 62,005 1 

85.037 

82.048 

126,345 

+44,297 


$ 

1 64,101 

1 48,939 

95,024 

82,745 

114,200 

^ +31,455 


.cwt. 

; 9.083 

! 10,757 

14,409 

10.578 

24,301 

t +7,723 


i 

47,424 

! 56,901 

71,741 

79,240 

108,409 

i +29,163 


> '.*• , ■ * ViJiios markotoil. » Trovious to 1934 tho totals for halibut included 

tndiuf?.H .It Hntw 1 Coliimltia portu by United Sitates vessels, whereas from 1934 on the United States land- 
‘"ffii'r' train the statistiesaud the figures cover landings by Canadian vessels only. Prior 

to liWa clams arid iiuahaiigs were erujibinod. 

Ouaniities and Value.s in Recent Years. — -Tho wide variations in prioos 
from to yi;ar inakc; total values misleading. On the otlier hand, the qiiantititrs 
of diiToi'f'nt kinds of fish are stated in many different units, which make the total 
vo!umt‘ of proiluction difficult to compare from year to year. An effort is made to 
ovtrrcumc tlutse difficulties in Table 5 by working out what the values would bo 
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ill a lator year if jirices liad remained the same as in tlie prcei'diii}!; yi'iir. l''rnm 
1935 to 1930 there was an increase of 13-7 p.c. in the total value* of tlie fi.-.heri(‘s. 
The increase due to higher prices was 4-8 p.c., wlhle larger (piantities eauglil 
accounted for the other 8-9 p.c. of the increase in total values. The iniproveiiK'nl 
of actual values in 1936 amounted to over $4,700,000 ; 35 ]).c. of it wa.s due. I.o 
higher prices, and 65 p.c. to larger quantities. 


Value of the Fisheries Production of Canada in 1936 Cominared with 193!;, togid.fier 
with the Ainoiisits of the Change Due to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, res 5 >ectively, hy Items. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 

Actual 

Value, 

1936. 

at^Pri’ces 
of 1935. 

Actual 

Value, 

1935. 

lneren.se (-1-) 
or De- 
cremsef-). 

Higher (■ 
or 

Lower (-- 
Prices. 

-) 

I.arger (-|-) 

Smaller (—) 
Quantities. 


S’OOO 

S’OOO 

$’000 

$’000 

S’OOO 


S’OOO 

Salmon 

13,867 

13,904 

12,540 

-1-1,327 

-97 

-1-1,424 

Lobstora 

4,383 

3,875 

4,378 

-1-5 

-1-508 

-503 


8,332 

3,043 

2,7.58 

+574 

-1-289 

+285 

Horring 

2,577 

2, ‘272 

1,818 


+305 

+454 

Sardinea 

1,599 

1,760 

1,336 

-1-203 

-101 

-1-424 

Whitofish 

1,526 

1,404 

1,432 

+94 

+122 

-28 

Halibut 

1,441 

1,347 

1,285 

+156 

+94 

+02 

Haddock 

1,292 

1.237 

1,130 

+102 

+55 

+107 

Pickerel 

1,109 

1,060 

802 

+307 

+43 

-1-264 

Trout 

843 

846 

769 

+74 


-3 

-1-77 

Pilchards 

667 

658 

670 

~3 

+9 


Smelts 

656 

703 

588 

-1-68 

-47 

+115 

Blue pickerel 

614 

407 

302 

+312 

-1-207 

+106 

Mackerel 

402 

437 

309 

+153 

-1-25 

+128 

LinR cod 

392 

358 

326 

+66 

+34 

+32 

Scallops 

335 

266 

208 

+127 

+69 

+58 

Mixed fish 

330 

260 

347 

-17 

+70 

-87 

Hake and ousk 

310 

209 

221 


+47 

+48 

TulUbeo 

276 

337 

226 

+60 

-61 

+111 

Porch 

269 

ISO 

461 

-132 

+89 

-221 

Saugora 

264 

212 

156 

-1-108 

+52 

-^-50 

Swordfish 

231 

211 

264 

-33 

+20 

-63 

Pike 

225 

220 

181 

+44 

+5 

+3!) 

Clams 

193 

181 

174 

+19 

+12 

+7 

Oysters 

190 

177 

178 

+12 

+13 


Whales 

172 

193 

105 

+07 


21 

+88 

Eels 

163 

152 

162 

-9 

+ 1 

-10 

Catfish 

124 

124 

116 

+8 



+8 

Pollock 

114 

128 

83 

+31 


14 

+45 

Soles 

108 

116 

79 

+29 


-8 

+37 

Alowives 

94 

105 

98 

_4 


11 

+7 

Sturgeon 

93 

96 

102 

-9 


-3 

. -0 

Crayfish 

87 

79 

58 

+29 

-fS 

+21 

Shad 

86 

94 

68 

+18 

- 

-8 ^ 

+20 

Carp 


62 

73 

-IS 

- 

-7 

-11 

Black cod 

53 

49 

66 

-13 

+4 

-17 

Goldeyos 

60 

67 

38 

+12 


17 

+29 

Crabs 

39 

42 

45 

-6 


-3 

-3 

Flounders 

36 

31 

30 

+6 


1-5 

+1 

Seals 

34 

33 

20 

+14 


hi 

+13 



18 

13 

+10 


hi) 

+5 

Tom cod 

16 

14 

13 

+3 


h‘2 

+1 

Shrimps 

9 

a 

25 

-16 


hi 

-17 

Fish meal, n.e.s 

247 

237 

231 


+10 

+0 

Fish skins and bones 

22 

20 

22 


-1-2 

-2 

Other fishery products 

161 

145 

182 

-21 

+16 

-37 

Tetais 

39,165 

37,503 

34,128 

+4,737 

+1,663 

+3,075 

Increiisea, per cent 

- 

- 

- 

+13-7 

+4-8 

+8-9 
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S.-Clisasitlties and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 

I»35 and 1930. 


Kind of Fiah or Prodiicl.. 


I.- 


. ^id, iiaod frdidi 

Coil, fr<ish lilk'ts 

Ckid, if.reen-fiMU.ed 

(lod, Himdcod filkitB. 

C!(id| KMiolcod 

( lod, driud 

Cod, lionekias 


Ciid-liviT f)ii, miniiidiini. . . 

1 l:i(ido(‘k, incil tieHli 

liitddoc.k, frusli fillets 

I iiuldaek, Hiumod 

f luddoek, smoked, 

Hnddodk, smoked lilUd,.s.. 

J 1 itddock, junen-sidted 

H;uldo(d£, dried 

Haddock, boneless 

liaddock, roe 

Hake and «' 

Hake rind ei 
Hake and ci 
I lake and e 
Hake and ci 
Hake and c 
flake iind c 
J lake and e 
Hake and ci 


k, used fresh.... 
sif fruah fillets. . . 
.Sreen- salted.. 

k, fjimned 

smoked 

smoked fillets 

k, bonoloMH 

isk, oil,. 


Folloek, used fresh 

Pollock, froMti fillets 

J'olloek, Kreeu-snlt.ed. . . . 

Ikdlock, smoked 

Pollock, dried 

Polbjck, boneless 

J’ollock, oil 

Catfish, fresh 

f.fatflsh, fresh fillets 

Catfish, smoked fillets. . 

Wtiitinjj;, used fresh 

It.— 

Hiilibut, used fresh 

Halibut, fresh fillets 

Hniibiii, smoked 

.Halibut, canned 

Ilalilmt, livers 

hdounders, larill, plaice, ii 
Flounder, s, fre.sh fillets. . . 

Hkatu, used fresh .... 

Soles, used fresh 

Sole.s, fresh fillets 

III.- 


Herrin", used fresh 

Herriuf.', canned (round) 

Herrinu, canned (kipijereil) 

Herriiif.';, smoked (round) 

llcrrinf!;, smoked {boneIc.s») 

Herrim;, kiripered 

HerriiiK, dry-salted 

Herring, pickled 

Herrins!;, used as Imit.,... 

Herrins, fertilizer 

Herrin)!;, oil 

Ilerriii}!;, meal 

IIerriii</., scales 

Mackerel, nsciltnish 

.Mackerel, fresh fillets 

.Mackerel, cimnod 

.Mai!kerel, smoked 

Maiikefel, pickled 

-Miuikurel, fillets (suited) 

.Mai'kerel, used as bait 

Sardines, canned 

Bardinos, sold fresh and salted . . 



1835. 1 

1930. 


Qujuitity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


08.038 

$ 

272,920 

121,000 

% 

323,553 


58,454 

450,925 

95,240 

749,434 


143,201 

391,476 

229,681 

633,140 


43,000 

377,193 

54,024 

465,369 


155 

1,158 

304 

2,122 


244,917 

958,296 

189,008 

881,893 


20,307 

209,135 

24,324 

177,544 


26 

300 

42 

420 


4,230 

19,604 

4,205 

18,530 


504 

10,553 

1,100 

614 

eal. 

00,570 

33,446 

70,488 

45,891 


03,913 

27,434 

89,811 

33,340 


100,305 

382,543 

112,747 

379,252 


40,449 

426,126 

70„389 

635,291 


19,741 

83,498 

12,166 

63,533 


23,017 

180,158 

23,549 

194,999 


3,. 540 

32,309 

2,451 

21,921 


7,085 

14,925 

658 

1,370 


4,305 

10,792 

1,278 

4,305 


47 

284 

97 

519 


47 

485 

61 

626 


14,000 

10,406 

20,942 

26,631 


4,505 

27,010 

8,140 

49,651 


30,044 

48,226 

39,763 

73,290 


8,373 

32,490 

13,043 

60,991 


Nil 


26 

125 


0,833 

45,645 

6,869 

01,561 


20,183 

45,858 

13,610 

32,038 


1,581 

9,245 

2,342 

13,477 


8,087 

2,401 

6,130 

1,830 


8,114 

18,038 

7,629 

21,908 


50 

244 

387 

2,576 


0,579 

10,203 

12,033 

16,875 


1 

5 

7 

29 


20,100 

51,044 

31,158 

71,233 


60 

250 

8 

25 

)?id. 

10,302 

2,901 

8,402 

2,494 


656 

1,982 

939 

3,064 


1.009 

7,832 

1,013 

7,446 


Nil 


7 

42 


70 

170 

19 

69 


131,951 

1,1,84,228 

138,410 

1,30,5,735 


23 

295 1 

Nil 



5 

78 1 

Nil 


case 

70 

607 1 

76 

547 

CAVt. 

2,359 

100,479 

2,772 

135,028 

“ 

7,488 

20.402 

7.319 

23,283 


775 

9,936 

877 

12,956 


3,100 

0,394 

1,567 

6,194 


8,049 

47,530 

12,488 

06,089 


2,643 

31,710 

3,917 

42,320 

« 

235,166 

308,245 

195,403 

238,059 

case 

32,144 

144,648 

86,887 

313,589 


0,749 

21,115 

0,593 

32,297 

cwt. 

51,904 

128,726 

69,041 

150,757 


1,505 

10,954 

1,388 

6,834 


10,043 

09,070 

4,0.52 

40,411 

bbl. 

302,710 

229,082 

383,337 

347,322 

33,623 

137,052 

32,484 

142,413 


185,255 

330, .555 

237,113 

386,296 


110,091 

02,887 

152,508 

75,704 

»d. 

305,633 

70,919 

810,250 

204,191 

ton 

0,183 

174,464 

11,218 

383,900 

«wt. 

084 

2,433 

4,107 

12,112 


32,529 

73,440 

73,735 

206,158 


Nil 


468 

1,400 

oaso 

98 

480 

402 

1.536 

cwt. 

Nil 


31 

275 

bbl. 

38,771 

212,004 

41,785 

191,718 


453 

6,024 

3,012 

36,662 


4,957 

16,773 

7,631 

24,127 

case 

338.436 

1,180,111 

393,854 

1,381,228 

.bbl. 

112.458 

' 156,087 

159,715 

217,334 
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a. — QiiajsUtles asid Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1!)35 and 1936 — continuod. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 

1035. 

1936. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

III. -concluded. 



8 


$ 



101 

1,300 

173 

208 

Pilchards, canned 


27,184 

82,991 

35,007 

102, 127 

Pilchards, used as bait 

bbl. 

521 

995 

580 

699 

Pilchards, oil 

gal. 

1,849,392 

359,326 

1,217.097 

290,216 

Pilchards, meal 

ton 

S,0S1 

225,716 

8,715 

274,063 

,r \ • 

Alowivtis, used fresh 

cwt. 

31,834 

27,652 

31,111 

25,756 


. . . . “ 

17,340 

60,123 

19,575 

63,273 

Alewives, smoked 


1,231 

3,439 

1,605 

3,625 

Ha.ss, used fnish 


191 

1,155 

145 

782 

P.Kluiwdfii h 


848 

5,104 

1,168 

7,633 

Rose lish, fi(sh 


Nil 


151 

302 

Roselish, fresh hllets 


Nil 


653 

3,918 

Salmon, used fresh 


319,717 

2,082.336 

243,471 

2,016,972 

Salmon, canned 

case 

1,530,320 

9,663,305 

1,882,275 

11,139,301 

Salmon, smoked 

cwt. 

109 

1,614 

75 

1,672 

Salmon, kippered 

“ 

124 

1,620 

100 

1,100 

Salmon, dr.v-salted 


140,641 

408,006 

149,533 

331,524 

Salmon, mild cured 


20,368 

279,576 

13,321 

192,614 

Salmon, pickled 


2,190 

9,045 

2,768 

10,594 

Salmon, used its bait 


275 

679 

197 

402 

Salmon, roe 

. “ 

10,230 

27,427 

11,710 

30,163 

Salmon, meal 

ton 

806 

21,275 

2,083 

06,701 

Salmon, oil 

eal. 

61,313 

10,738 

171,326 

38,717 

Shad, used fresh 


9,625 


13,373 

54,801 

Shad, salted 

bbl. 

117 

1,157 

422 

4.231 

Sh id, sdtod hllets 


50 

450 

50 

400 

Smelts, used fresh. 

.■ cwt. 

78,279 

580,323 

93,866 

647,843 

Sturgeon, used fresh 


503 

7,602 

212 

2,733 

Trout, used fresh 

“ 

83 

973 

148 

1,780 

\ 

3il i(k cod, used frobh 

« 

6,390 

34,490 

4,985 

31,585 

Black cod, smoked 


1,474 

19,498 

1.148 

9,661 

Black cod, smoked fillets 


120 

1,200 

Nil 


Black cod, livers 


241 

10,674 

235 

12,251 

T mg ( od, iHod fresh 


62.841 

303.616 

68,212 

342,344 

Ling cod, smoked hllets 


Nil 


240 

2,400 

Ling i!od, livers 


629 

22,413 

1,195 

47,403 

Rf d iiid rock cod, used fresh 


2,501 

9,036 

3.206 

13,820 

Hod and loek cod smoked 


38 

457 

Nil 


VL— 






Tuna, used fresh 


2,392 

8,648 

3.006 

17,799 

l ima, canned 


1,074 

4,444 

525 

6,700 

(.laplin, used fresh 

bbl. 

11,499 

11,541 

10,030 

10,. 303 

lilels, used fresh 


2,028 

10,701 

1,376 


Grayhsh, used fresh 


400 

80 

1,626 

'432 

Octopus, used fresh 


271 

1,094 

200 


Ouluchons, used fresh 


407 

1,110 

222 

803 

fequid, used as bait 

bbl. 

3,718 

11,549 

4,879 

13,171 

Swordfish, used fresh 

cwt. 

22,339 1 

256,692 1 

17.853 

226,101 

Swordfish, livers 

“ 

340 

7,405 I 


4,697 

Tom cod, used fresh 


7,983 

13,218 ! 

8,150 

16,564 

Mixed fish, used fresh 

. . . . . “ 

9,516 

47,516 1 

8,605 

42,065 

Shell Fish— 






Abalone, used fresh 

bbl. 

Nil 


2 

34 

Clams, used fresh 


40,343 

61,046 

41,602 

71,421 

Clams, canned 


. 28.934 

112,580 

30,152 

120,877 

Clams, chowder 

« 

Nil 


175 

612 

Crabs, used fresh 

....,, cwt. 

4,336 

24,802 

4,347 

23,423 

Crabs, caiiiiud 

HMAPt 

1,331 

19,903 

1,322 

15,672 

Lobsters, in shell 


115,151 

2,073,804 

103,785 

2,038,087 

Lobsters, meiit 


1,093 

55,242 

017 

57,668 

Ijobsters, canned 


99,905 

2,195,633 

88,102 

2,229,067 

].Kjl).sters, tomnlley 

«< 

5,639 

54,063 

6,469 

02,106 

Muasels, fresh 


12 

24 

Nil 


Oysters, used fresh 

bbl. 

20,020 

171,061 

23,364 

168,359 

Oysters, canned 


1,087 

7,085 

3,601 

21,503 

Quahaugs, used fresh 

...... bbl. 

736 

1,918 

928 

2,210 

fjuahaugs, canned 


940 

4,773 

1,260 

7,557 

(iualuiugs, chowder 

** 

100 

350 

Nil 


Scallops, shelled 


133,057 

207,153 

170,610 

334,016 

Scallops, canned 


64 

488 

34 

408 
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i.- ttsrAwtities ami Values «f Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 

1935 and 1936— concluded. 



7.— Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Alowives, fresh. cwt. 

Busk, fresh 

Ofirp, frtwli 

Catfish, fresh 

Catfish, smoked 

ICols, fresli 

Fresliwater drum 

Coldoyes, fresh 

Goldeyea, Hinoked 

Herring, fresli 

Ling.. 

Maskinongc, fresh 

Mixed fisli, fresh 

Mullets, frosh 

Perch, fresh 

Pickerel or dor6, fresh 

Pickerel, blue, frosh 

Pike, fresh 

Salmon, fresh 

Baugers, fresh 

Shad, fresh 

Shad, salted bbl. 

Smelts, fresh.. cwt. 

Sturgeon, frosh “ 

Sturgeon, caviar lb. 

Suckers..,. cwt. 

Trout, fresh “ 

Tulliboe, fresh « 

Tulljbeo, smoked « 

Whitefmh, fresh “ 

Whitefiah, smoked “ 

Total Values, Inlaml Fish and Products. . 


46,849 

3,297 

71,153 

109,548 

51,230 

44,761 

2,069 

35,044 

4,389 


6,973 

66,242 

37,369 

1,470 

147,430 


16 


8,642 

73,484 

105,751 

14 

151,069 

627 

3,783 

34,048 

121,400 

1,633 

10,388 


181,263 
34.786 
155,976 
21,890 
2.149 
8,010 
91,383 
2,744 
9,437 
707,, 595 
214,586 
11.228 
1,431,803 


54,370 

2,274 

47,711 


2,081 

12,470 

60 ! 920 
1,407 
144,586 
10 


974 

7,710 

64,969 

113,388 


3,407 

7,365 

287,794 


3,038 

7,813 

87,832 

1,941 

20,333 

840,968 

268,188 

8,276 

1,525,519 

181 




ESTABLTSHMENTS AND MATERIALS USED 
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8.-~Niiml>ers «f !?lsIi“Ca«niiig amcl -tJwring EstaMisliinents, l>y Provinces, 1835 and 

1936. 


Kind of Eatablishmciit. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

B.C. 

Total 

(or 

Caimda. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

1935. 







fyobwler canneries 

89 

77 

80 

52 

_ 

304 

Hfilmon canneries 

Clam cnimcrioH 


1 


31 

43 

75 

1 

3 

8 


2 

14 



7 

4 


3 

14 

Fish-curin;' ostablislirnents 


80 

32. 

44 

33 

194 

Fn‘(‘zinu: jilant.H 


3 

4 

4 


13 

llediiction plixnts 

- 

5 

3 

- 

S 

16 

Totals, 1935 ' 

% 

176 

137 

131 

91 

636 

1936. 







Lobster cannerioB 

84 

76 

80 

04 

_ 

304 

Salmon canneries 


2 


20 

46 

68 

Clam canneries 

2 

3 

10 


2 

17 

Sardine and other fish canneries 

1 

7 

4 

1 


15 

Fish-curinR establishmonta 

6 

76 

28 

47 

31 

188 

FrecziiiK plants 


2 

4 

7 

2 

15 

Reduction plants 

■■ 

6 

3 

- 

8 

17 

Totals, 1936 

93 

172 

129 

139 

91 

624 


9-— Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Ciuing 
Establishments, 1933-36. 


Material and Product. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1030. 

Materials Used- 

Fish 

6 

7,708,713 

170,385 

2,190,935 

193,598 

% 

8,178,543 

210,618 

2,321,918 

243,210 

% 

11,638,820 

236,185 

3.345,792 

346,363 

$ 

10,958,895 

212,654 

3,152,924 

448,349 

$ 

11,916,080 

137,144 

25(5,651 

3,672,437 

477,620 


Balt 


Other 

Totals, Materials Used 

10,263,631 

10,960,289 

15,567,160 ' 

14,772,722 

16,159,938 

Products— 

Fish marketed for consumption, fresh. . 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
pared 

4,243,614 

12,440,511 

4,337,130 

13,043,193 

4,897,000 

19,150,927 

5,204,465 

18,253,891 

6,430,174 

20,254,627 

Totals, Products 

16,684,125 

17,380,323 

24,058,927 

23,458,356 

26,684,801 



> Included with “Other". 


Capita! and Employees. — ^The total capital invested reached an all-time 
rcuiord of §04,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,914,067 
in 1933, rose again in 1934 and in 1935, and in 1936 reached $45,831,842, an increase 
of $2,213,954 over 1935 and of $4,917,785 over 1933, the low year of the period 1920 
to 1936. The number of persons employed in the primary and secondary operations 
(joimected with the fishing industry declined from 80,450 in 1929 to 74,882 in 1931, 
rose steadily since then to 83,436 in 1934, dropped in 1935 to 82,918, and rose; again 
to 86,973 in 1930. The 1936 figure is the highest in the period 1920 to 1936. 
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16.-— Nsimbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, 
the Fisheries of Canada, and of "« 

and 19S€. 


Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used In 
fcs Processing the Products, 1935 



EMPLOYEES IN THE FISHERIES 
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11.— Niiml)ers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and In Processing 
Establishments Connected Therewith, 1934-36. 



Sea Fisheries. 

1 _ _ 

Inland Fisheries. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Steam trawlers 

Vessels 

Boats 

Carryinc; smacks and coIlcctinK vessels. . 
Fishing, not in boats 

No. 

65 

4,840 

48,505 

851 

3,278 

No. 

70 

4,948 

47,845 

901 

3,069 

No. 

75 

5,083 

48,948 

90.5 

3,300 

No. 

Nil 

8,292 

134 

2,669 

No. 

Nil 

8,252 

123 

3,349 

No. 

Nil 

8,994 

132 

4,238 

Totals, Fishermen^ 

57,539 

56,833 

58,371 

11,095 

11,734 

13,364 



1 Included with boats. s These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing oper- 

ations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figure for 1931, given on p. 319, includes only 
those whose main occupation was fishing. 


13.— Employees in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, 1934-36. 


Employed in— 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

M.ale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Lobster canneries 

Salmon canneries .... 

Clam canneries 

Sardine and other fish can- 
neries 

Fish-curing establishments 

Freezing plants 

Reduction plants 

Totals 

No. 

2,033 

2,714 

45 

292 

2,321 

51 

292 

No. 

3,420 

2,341 

108 

360 

201 

2 

13 

No. 

6,062 

5,055 

153 

652 

2,522 

53 

305 

No. 

2,269 

2,509 

64 

311 

2,376 

183 

239 

No. 

3,312 

2,331 

158 

335 

265 

21 

8 

No. 

5,581 

4,840 

222 

646 

2,641 

184 

247 

No. 

2,278 

2,960 

94 

374 

2,421 

138 

308 

No. 

3,250 

2,563 

177 

354 

307 

10 

8 

No. 

6,634 

6,513 

271 

728 

2,728 

148 

316 

8,348 

6,454 

14,803 

7,931 

6,430 

14,361 

8,573 

6,665 

15,338 


13.— Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establish- 
ments, 1930-36. 
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Trade.— The domestic consumption of fish is relatively small in Canada and 
the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 60 to 70 p.c. of the annual 
capture is an average export, of which the United States takes approximately one- 
half and the United Kingdom one-fourth. In>he calendar year 1936, total exports 
amounted to $25,398,102, of which ,1il2,917,592 went to the United States and 
$5,781,730 to the United Kingdom. A further division shows that $9,388,184 
went to British Empire countries and $16,009,918 to foreign countries. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European 
markets), followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh whitefish, fresh salmon, 
and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fishery products in the calendar 
year 1936 amounted to $2,918,251. A general review of the import and export 
trade in fish for 36 years past is given in Table 14, by fiscal years, while Table 15 
gives a comparative record of exports, by countries, during the calendar years 
1935 and 1936. Table 16 shows the leading items of export for the calendar years 
1934-36. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, as well as of production, 
see the annual report “Fisheries Statistics”, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

14.— Values of Exports ami Importslof Fish>nd Fish Products, fiscal years l»03-37. 

NoTB.—Inthis table “Exports” includes seal skins, fish oils and whale oil, and “Imports" includes 
turtles, whalebone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine anim.als, fish oils and amber^is, in 
addition to fishery products as shown in Tables 18 and 13 of Chapter XVI on External Trade, in this 
volume. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Exports, 

Fisheries, 

Domestic. 

Imports of Fish for 
Home Consumption. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Exports, 

Fisheries, 

Imports of Fish for 
Home Consumption. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Domestic. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 


$ 

$ 

% 


$ 

% 

1 


14,143,294 

620,706 

525,459 

1920 

42,227,996 

2,605,379 

1.446,493 

1903.... 

11,800,184 

659,717 

743,703 1 

1921 

33,615,119 

2,416,152 

1,876,303 

1904 

10,769,029 

734,800 

850,945 

1922 

29,578,392 

2,172,850 

996,763 

1905 

11,114,318 

752,558 

761,402 


1 27,816,935 

2,066,300 

899,531 

1906 

16,025,840 

814,540 

1,234,563 

1924 

30,925,769 

1 1,878,330 

648,690 

1907' 

10,362,142 

i 736,045 

924,046 

1925 

33,967,009 

2,064,222 

1 997,089 

1908 

13,867,307 

838,037 

1,103,649 

1920 

37,487,617 


t 641,240 

1909 

1 13,319,664 

784,176 

926,173 

1927 

36,365,454 


909,188 

1910 

! 16,663,162 i 

952,622 


1928 

35,660,287 



1911,. 

16,675,644 

1,176,072 

820,019 

1929 

37,962,929 

2,956,182 

1,218,386 

1912.. 

10,704,678 

1,261,096 

1,148,522 

1930 

37,185,185 

3,078,385 

1,100,335 

1913.......... 

16,336,721 

1,608,663 1 

910,923 

1931 

29,693,978 

2,393,870 

988 , 689 

1914 

20,623,560 

1,558,663 

773,109 

1932 

24,854,088 

1,726,622 

701,632 

1915.. 

19,687,068 

1,166,186 

701,112 

1933 

17,425,228 

1,281,466 

425, 138 

1916.. 

22,377,977 

896,371 

095,702 ! 

1934 

20,972,444 

1,278,497 

839,450 

1917 

24,889,263 

1,347,511 

1,128,768 

1935.. V 

23,294,508 

1,799,930 

726,168 

1918 

32,602,151 

1,039,588 

1,884,041 

1936 . . 

25,672,605 

1,877,831 

798,3802 

1919 

37,137,072 

1,054,848 

2,128,970 

1937.. 

28,702,831 

1,942,849 

1,101,926 


‘ Nine months. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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15.— Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal CoimtrleSs 

calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Exports to — 

1935. 

1936. 

Exports to— 

1935. 

1930. 


S 

S 


$ 

1 

British Empire. 



Foreign Countries. ; 




6,759,505 

5,781,730 


















37,681 






35,726 


















134,939 





65,064 

36,8.54 


94,045 

2,891 


493,767 

342,104 

Japan 

780,977 

624,903 

Trinidad and Tobago 

306,188 

243,389 

Netherlands 

69,945 

72,339 

Hong Kong 

79,444 

29,452 

Dutch Guiana 

21,996 

15,370 

Newfoundland 

60,780 

22,129 

Norway 

37,189 

73,354 

Australia 

2,060,351 

1,608,594 

Portugal 

Nil 

93 

Fiji 

52,549 

73,453 

Portuguese Africa 

.35,018 

23,782 

Now Zealand 

282,648 

391,466 

Siinto Domingo 

07,010 

87,904 

Palestine 

16,116 

11,724 

Sweden 

227,554 

273,618 




United States 

10,321,296 

12,917,692 




Philippine Islands 

33,950 

20,226 




Puerto Rico 

334,937 

113,664 




Totals, Foreign 



Totals, British Empire' 

10,956,538 

9,388,184 

Countries' 

18,903,948 

16,009,918 




Grand Totals, Exports, 

34,859,486 

25,398,103 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


16.— Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1931-36. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qufuitity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fish— 



$ 


S 


$ 

Alewivos, salted cwt. 

49,776 

98,438 

22,809 

57,703 

28,478 

58,289 

Bait fish 

ton 

410 

9,966 

60S 

15,266 

359 

8,252 

Clams, canned cwt. 

391 

2,318 

428 

4,893 

191 

2,068 

Clams, fresh 


16,647 

22,809 

56,624 

63,446 

47,464 

63,855 

Codfish, boneless, canned or pre- 








served, n.e.s 


22,454 

185,596 

23,178 

194,318 

22,474 

195,744 

Codfish, dried 


338,460 

1,056,004 

291,569 

1,538,203 

213,444 

1,074,572 

Codfish, fresh and fio,acn 


9,925 

04,751 

22,946 

145,774 

45,984 

289,400 

Codfish, green-salted (pickled)... 


98,578 

291,971 

107,498 

319,403 

163,760 

490,135 

Codfish, smoked 


8,718 

88,071 

11,589 

114,255 

18,268 

183,698 

Eels, fresh and frozen 


8,712 

50,477 

8,053 

54,059 

5,671 

34,213 

Haddock, canned 


436 

2,335 

229 

2,444 

222 

2,230 

Haddock, dried 


8,781 

40,776 

11,598 

49,181 

4,398 

16,849 

Haddock, fres li .ind frozen 


26,659 

202,960 

26,307 

168,856 

51,147 

309,754 

Haddock, smoked 


8,277 

78,194 

9,987 

92,598 

8,048 

82,032 

Halibut, fresh and frozen 


43,437 

393,006 

53,092 

485,975 

64,319 

595,318 

Herring, lake, fresh and frozen 


7,490 

86,336 

7,240 

72.399 

14,047 

103,926 

Herring, sea, canned 


13,964 

96,860 

15,403 

109,928 

13,168 

99,068 

Herring, sea, dry-salted 


311,098 

356,649 

402,781 

543,974 

313,149 

391,084 

Herring, sea, fresh .and frozen 

Herring, sea, pickled 


265,073 

203,640 

297,342 

259,584 

307,366 

270,219 


35,301 

79,658 

27,454 

69.847 

19,241 

47,113 

Herring, sea, smoked 


66,699 

191,588 

49,853 

159,694 

54,256 

175,828 

Lobsters, canned 


52,938 

2,499,372 


2,274,783 

38,162 

2,080,005 

Lobsters, fresh 


97,485 

1,550,452 

92.’049 

1,041,300 

98,864 

2,100,762 

Mackerel, fresh and frozen 


2,832 

14,132 

1,118 

6,158 

4,689 

21,292 

Mackerel, pickled 


110,961 

350,346 

84,724 

319,285 

89,145 

279,810 

Oysters, fresh 


2,316 

12,005 

1,081 

7,365 

413 

2,760 

Pilchards, canned 


6,240 

51,375 

5,603 

45,677 

7,496 

67,315 

Pollock, hake and cusk, boneless, 








■canned or preserved, n.e.s, 


28 

137 

Nil 


Nil 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried 


48,891 

188,513 

47,892 

189,789 

46,377 

164,079 

Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 








frozen 


956 

2,201 

1,772 

3,094 

6,580 

16,258 

Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 








salted 

” 1 

18,262 

28,991 

10,084 

14,402 

24,706 

36,478 
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Ig.— Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, hy Quantities and Values, calendar years 

1934-36— concluded . 



1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

JCiiitl of Fi&li 01 riodiicli. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fish— concluded. 

10 

S 

72 

327 

S 

2,232 

65 

5 

743 

Salmon, canned “ 

391,645 

5,906,424 

508,478 

7,394,632 

471,838 

6,367,323 

Salmon, dry-salted (chum) “ 

106,186 

235,478 

183,001 

414,321 

168,615 

335,282 


107,602 

1,187,727 

119,986 

1,228,162 

154,659 

1,455,878 

Salmon, pickled “ 

27,399 

413,979 

28,581 

418,175 

14,539 

241,728 

Salmon, smoked “ 

185 

4,091 

224 

5,193 

274 

6,244 

Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 
and frozen “ 

33,006 

301,446 

39,771 

378,631 

45,970 

468,710 


48.556 

383,080 

54,130 

448,150 

54,108 

471,819 

Shell fish, other, fresh “ 

7,066 

117,175 

9,278 

102,737 

14,217 

245,827 

Smelts, fresh and frozen “ 

49,458 

575,787 

71,550 

740,269 

83,170 

819,804 

Sturgeon, fresh and frozen “ 

1,088 

28,319 

1,349 

38,978 

1,668 

46,942 

Swordfish, fresh and frozen “ 

15,115 

156,330 

20,397 

214,262 

21,552 

270,862 

Tongues and sounds “ 

773 

6,756 

479 

4,304 

697 

5,633 

Tullibee, fresh and frozen “ 

11,188 

47,586 

25,437 

143,493 

18,576 

113,114 

Whale meat, canned or preserved. . “ 

3 

17 

Nil 


Nil 


Whitefish, fresh and frozen.. “ 

101,397 

977,147 

117,478 

1.260,376 

119,234 

1,468,837 

Other fresh-water fish, fresh and 
frozen “ 

283,952 

1,891.754 

299,870 

2,036,827 

314,684 

2,345,781 

Other fresh-wator fish, salted, 
dried, smoked or picMed “ 

30 

122 

179 

1,703 

714 

6.763 

Other sea fish, fresh and frozen — “ 

5,433 

29,863 

6,195 

34,896 

8,326 

60,056 

Other sea fish, salted, dried, 
smoked or pickled “ 

3,604 

19,415 

6,783 

31,875 

2,528 

12,383 

Other sea fish, canned or preserved, 
n.e.s “ 

200 

2,440 

33 

553 

17 

313 

Fishery Products— 

Fish livers cwt. 

j 




8.833S 

169, 643® 

Fish meal “ 

245,915 

484.865 

148,884 

245,440 

320,079 

639,483 

Fish offal or refuse “ 

14,899 

26,184 

22,779 

27,325 

13,687 

17,889 

Oils- 

Cod-liver oil gal. 

19,446 

11,183 

10,378 

7,247 

52,768 

36,130 

Seal oil “ 

1,818 

392 

Nil 


Nil 


Whale oil..,. « 

653,937 

148,116 

398.429 

08,518 

551,129 

128,808 

Other fish oil " 

1,069,015 

176,220 

1,111,278 

249,807 

1,171,332 

336,679 

Seal skins, undressed No. 

8,694 

10,272 

11,375 

20,678 

14,900 

39,951 

Other products of the fisheries 

- 

150,068 


227,261 


94,196 

Totals, Fish and Fishery Products.... 

- 

22,497,135 

- 

24,850,486 

- 

25,398,102 


1 Information not available prior to April 1, 1936. s Nine months, April to December, 1936. 


Sharp increase in the value of fisheries exports, as compared with 1936 value, 
took place during 1937. Shipments of fish and Mr products to export markets 
during the year had a value, in round figures, of $28,834,000, or almost $3,500,000 
more than in the preceding year. So far as fisheries production in 1937 is concerned, 
preliminary figures indicate some decrease in the landings of sea fish and shell fish, 
but an increase in the landed value of the sea catches to the fishermen. Statistics 
of fresh-water catch and landed value are not available at the time of writing. 




CHAPTER XIL-MINES AND MINERALS.=^ 

Note. — An arti(3le on the geology of Canada 'will be found at pp. 16-17 of the present 
edition of the Year Book. 

Historical Sketch. — The early settlements in the lower St. Lawrence valley 
w^ere hemmed in by the non-agricultural rock formations of the Canadian Shield 
which approached closely to tne first points of colonization. An important epoch 
of Canadian expansion, about the middle of the 19th century, coincided with the 
surmounting of the transportation difficulties presented by the arm of the Canadian 
Shield which crosses the St. Lawrence river above Montreal and is responsible for 
the series of rapids between that city and lake Ontario. A second and greater period 
of expansion followed again when railways bridged the barriers of rocky country 
separating lake Superior in the east and the Pacific coast in the west from the ex- 
tensive agricultural plains of the Prairie Provinces. These forbidding areas, with 
their exposed ancient rocks, their forests, and their lakes, which impeded Canadian 
growth and agricultural settlement until nearly the end of the 19th century, 
since 1920 have become, because of their resources of pulpwood, water power, and 
mineral deposits, the chief source of the. expansion of wealth and productive ac- 
tivity. * 

The discovery of minerals in Canada was closely associated with the early ex- 
ploration of the country. Iron and silver, and later coal, were reported in Nova 
Scotia by some of tbe first French adventurers. Beilin’s maps published in 1744 
indicated the existence of silver-lead not ten miles distant from the now famous 
Cobalt Silver Camp. However, in the early period of Eastern Canada’s history 
such development of mineral resources as occurred was almost entirely incidental 
to the agricultural colonization of the country and consisted principally of the 
smelting of bog iron ores and of the production of such necessities as salt and build- 
ing materials. 

Though coal was discovered on Vancouver island in 1835, it was the alluvial 
deposits of the Fraser river and the gold rush to the Cariboo in 1859 which really 
opened up the interior of the mainland, so that, on the western coast, mineral ex- 
ploitation preceded agricultural settlement. 

These early isolated discoveries were followed by others, notably the gold ores 
of Nova Scotia, the copper-nickel of Sudbury, the silver of Silver islet on lake Superior, 
copper-gold at Rossland, and silver-lead in the Kootenays. A foundation for the 
mining industry was laid with the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada 
under Sir William Logan and the publication in 1863 of the “Geology of Canada”. 
However, it was not until the mining development in British Columbia in the 1890’s 
and the discovery of rich deposits of silver and gold in northern Ontario in the 
first decade of this century that the mining industry began to give promise of its 
tremendous possibilities. The effects of successive steps in the development of the 
mineral resources may be traced in the per capita figures of mineral production in 
Table 1, p. 343. The first period of rapid increase from 1895 to 1900 resulted from 
the placer discoveries of Yukon and the expansion of lode mining in British 
Columbia. The next important increase in 1906-13 followed the discovery of silver 
and gold at Cobalt and Porcupine. 

* Revised by W. H. Losee, B.So., Chief of the Mining, Metailurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter XXIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under “Production”, 
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War prices stimulated the production of base metals from properties alreadjr 
developed, but on the whole active prospecting was much curtailed during the w*ar 
period. However, in the decade following the War, new discoveries were wide- 
spread and the expansion was very rapid. The aeroplane furnished a means of 
comparatively easy access to remote districts and the discovery of new deposits of 
minerals increased annually. Important discoveries of base metals were the copper- 
gold areas of Rouyn in northwestern Quebec, and the copper-gold-zinc ore bodies 
near the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundarj\ Expansion programs were carried out 
at nickel-copper properties in the Sudbmy district of Ontario and silver-lead-zinc 
properties in British Columbia. New gold mines were brought to the production 
stage in northwestern Quebec, northwestern Ontario, and eastern Manitoba. An 
intrepid prospector went farther afield and uncovered sihmr-radium ores at the 
easterly end of Great Bear lake. 

It should not be imagined from the brief outline given above that the successful 
and profitable development of mining enterprise in Canada has depended solely 
upon the discovery of the ore bodies. Even in the case of occurrences of free- 
milling gold ores, a long and expensive process of exploration is required before the 
possibilities of a property as an economic producer can be determined, and, in the 
majority of cases, though the original discovery may be promising, development 
yields disappointing results. In the case of base-metal ore-bodies, not only is the 
expenditure for preliminary development necessaiy, but also difficult problems in 
metallurgy are presented, requiring long periods of research and experiment for 
their solution before profitable production is made possible. The nickel-copper 
deposits of Sudbury were discovered in 1883, but production on an important scale 
did not come until after 1900 and the greatest expansion has occurred since the War. 
The great Sullivan silver-lead-zinc deposit in the Kootenay district of British Co- 
lumbia was discovered in 1892, but production upon anything like the present scale 
did not come until after the War, when a successful method of separating the lead 
and zinc had been worked out. 

Statistics of Mines and Minerals. — ^The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 

For more detailed information on the mineral production of C'anada, the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and ( 'lumiical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The more important of these are: 
annual preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, 
detailed, annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the pro- 
duction of the 10 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly, and annual reports on 
coal statistics. (See footnote to p. 335.) 

The following material of this ehapter is divided into six sections: (1) a sketcli 
of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws; (2) a summary of general 
production; (3) the industrial statistics of the mineral industries; (4) production of 
metallic minerals; (5) production of non-metallio minerals; (6) production of clay 
products and structural materials. . 
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Section 1. — Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 

Laws. 

The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several provinces 
have been administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 

Subsection 1. — Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations.* 

Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yulcon and the Northwest 
Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in the Territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 

Placer. — ^^Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 2| p.c. 
under the Yukon Placer Mining Act. 

Quartz. — “Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen, and oil shales. 

Under the present regulations, effective Apidi 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
raining partnership or a company, must hold a miners licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for 2 other licensees, not exceeding IS in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner — ^maximum area SI- 65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee |5 for a claim located by a 
licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant 
is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miners licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
Whon ])rcseribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 
firmed, discoAnry of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by 
a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense, and certain other requirements met, 
a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full terra of a 

• For copies of any of the regulations referred to application may be made to the Lands, Parks, and 
Forei3ts Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being. $50. The cost of the survey, reekoned at 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. Wuen the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners licences are not required in Yukon under the. 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims may be grouped for operation. 

In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force; Yuhon. — Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yuhon and Northwest Territories. — Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Tcmlones.— Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; QuaiTving Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone, and gravel from beds of rivers. 

Subsection 2. — Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 

The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer carries with it 
mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly re- 
served if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas), and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the mining industry provincial regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows; — 

Placer. —In. those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 

General Minerals. — These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply m this division. In 
all provinces a prospectors or miners licence to search for mineral deposits, valid 
for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with 
the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum must be 
performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or lease of 
the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The taxation 
most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 

Fuels.— In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
dovm and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 

Quarrying. — Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 

The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each of the provinces below. 
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Nova Scotia. — Ad^yiinistration. — Minister of Public Works and Mines, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Halifax. Legislation.—Mmes Act (o. 22, R.S.N.S. 1923) and 
amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), 1929 (c. 22), 1933 (c. 12), 1935 (c. 23), 1936 (c. 46), 
and 1937 (c.l9). 

General Minerals. — Prospectoi’s licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights — 40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 

CoaL— Royalty — 12| cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 

Quarrying. — Rights to limestone, gypsum, and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 

New Brunswick. — Administration. — Department of Lands and Mines, Ereder-' 
ioton. Legislation. — Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927), as amended by c. 27, 1927, 
and c. 23, 1933. In most grants of Crown land since about 1805, all mines and 
minerals are reserved to the Grown. Prior to that time, most of the land grants 
reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 

General Minerals. — Pi'ospectors licence costs $10 for a year. Claims.~A 
prospector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres each which must be registered within 30 
days and 25 days’ work done in each claim within the year. All this work may be 
concentrated on one of a group of claims. Mining rights are granted by mining 
licence, renewable annually, upon payment of $10 per claim. Wlien the mine pro- 
duces on a commercial basis, a 20-year lease under similar conditions may issue. 

Fuel. — Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the weU’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 

Quebec. — Administration.— Mimster of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Minos. Legislation. — Quebec Mining Act 
(c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In towmships the Crowui retains full mining 
rights on lands granted subsequently to July 24, 1880, and gold and silver rights 
on lands granted previously to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown 
in most of the seigneuries. 

General Alinerals. — Miners certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. 
Claims. — 'Five claims of 40 acres each must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim 
done within 12 months; a development licence renewable amrually is granted upon 
payment of $10 recording fee and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights can be purchased 
as a mining concession for $5 per acre for supeiior minerals and $3 per acre for 
inferior minerals. Oi^erators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes 
are payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. upward. 

Ontario. — Administration. — Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
Legislation. — Mining Act (c. 45, R.vS.O. 1927), with amendments; applies to all 
Crown lands except Indian lands. Title is a grant in fee simple, except in pro- 
vincial forests where mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, 
or on appeal, by the Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. ■ 

General Minerals. — Annual minem licence — ^fee $5 for an individual; $100 
on each $1,000,000 capital for companies; holder permitted to stake 3 claims 
46847—2211 
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in any and every mining division for himself and 6 additional for other licence 
holders, but not more than 3 for any individual licensee. Claims.— In unsurveyed 
territory 20 chains square (40 acre.s) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically; 
in surveyed territory an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, i.e., up to 50 acres. Repre- 
sentation work consists of the actual performance of at least 200 days’ work within 
6 years. Taxation. — ^Five cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining 
lands with an area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with 
.110,000 exempt, 3 p.c. up to .$1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
6 p.c. on the excess above $5,000,000. 

Fuels. — Petroleum, natui'al gas, coal, and salt on the James Bay slope may be 
searched for under authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 
drawn from staking. 

Mnnitoha.— Administration. — Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislation.~The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930; c. 28, 1932; c. 25, 1933; c. 27, 
1934) and regulations thereunder; the Mining Tax Act (c. 27, 1933; c. 44, 1937); 
and the Well Drilling Act (c. 50, 1937). 

General Minerals. — ^The regulations follow clo.sely those summarized for Dom- 
inion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than 3 claims may be staked 
for any one licensee, and not more than 9 altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division ; and representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years for which purpose 9 clainxs may be grouped. 

Fueh. — A prospecting permit, good for one year, is necessary to search for oil, 
coal, gas, or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual rental 
and certain work, is granted. 

Quarrying. — ^Ijands up to 40 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, 
gypsum, or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental. 

Saskatchewan. — Administration. — Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislation'.— MinQroX Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act, providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents and the welfare and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation peidaining to the coal industry. 

General Minerals. — ^Tlie regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miners licence may stake not more 
than 3 claims for himself and 3 for each of 2 other licensees, while not more than 9 
claims may be grouped for representation work. 

CoaL-— Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 40 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times tlie breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments,, rentals, and royalties to the Crown and certain other conditions. 
Operators must mine annua.lly 5 tons per acre, on leases issued since .Ian. 1, 1936. 

Petroleum and Crqs.— Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 

The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 19,200 acres, and one person may 
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apply for 3 locations, but not over 19,200 acres in all, except in unsurveyed lands, 
in wliicb the limit is 1,920 acres. An operator naust obtain a permit and furnish a 
substantial bond. All drillers must secme licences of competency. The record of 
a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 

Alberta. — Administration . — Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. LegfsZaifow.— The Coal Mines Eogulation 
Act and regulations thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines 
of coal, ironstone, shale, clay, and other minerals. Operating officials must hold 
cei’tificates of competency. Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the 
Minister. The Coal Sales Act requires all coal mines to be registered by name 
and all coal produced to be sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 

The general laws and regulations pertaining to mining and minerals are similar 
to those m force under the Dominion Government before the Provincial Government 
took over the natural resources in 1930, They follow closely those summari/ied 
in Subsection 1 of this chapter. 

British Columbia. — Administration . — Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining indu.stry. 
Legislation . — The Department of Mines Act and other Acts respecting mining and 
minerals, notably: The Mineral Act (c. 181, R.S.B.C. 1936); The Placer-Mining 
Act (c. 184, R.S.B.C. 1936); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 189, R.S.B.C. 
1936); The Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c. 188, R.S.B.C. 1936); and amendments 
to the above Acts. 

Placer . — Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings — 250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings— -250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
betw'een high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) dry diggings over which 
water never extends — 250 feet square. A placer claim must be w'^orked by the owner, 
or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 
for 72 hours, except in close season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 
reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold 
a placer claim more than one year, it must be again recorded befoi-e the expiration 
of the year. 

Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for 
same being 830 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Provision is also made for the granting of special leases of areas in excess of that 
referred to above. 

General Minerals . — The terms of the mining law's are favourable to the pros- 
pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospectors licence or “free 
miners certificate”— applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 
per annum; for a joint-stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- 
ization. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51 -65 acres); -work, 
amounting to .$500 which may be spread over 5 years, required to obtain a Crow’n 
grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no ease exceeding $5 per 
acre. 
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Section 2.— Summary of General Prodactioii. 

The trend in the development of the mineral resources of Canada was affected 
by the incidence of the depression for several years after 1929. The decline in the 
prices of base metals materially reduced the prospecting for, and development of, 
new deposits of these metals, but the higher price of gold after 1932 greatly stimu- 
lated the development of auriferous deposits. Prospecting for gold ores and the 
exploration and development of known auriferous deposits have been more exten- 
sively carried on throughout Canada since 1932 than ever before. These activities 
have been common to both the older producing camps and new areas. In certain 
of the older camps properties closed prior to the revaluation of gold were reopened 
and placed in production or further explored as to their economic possibilities. In 
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some of the producing mines the higher price for the metal permitted a very consid- 
erable extension or increase of pay ore with the resultant milling of rock of lower 
gold content and important increases in ore reserves. 

The economic recovery since 1932 and the rising trend in base-metal prices 
have resulted in a rapid increase in production from deposits which were already 
known and partly developed before 1929; this expansion has occurred in spite of 
the fact that base-metal prices have not yet reached the level relative to gold which 
existed prior to 1929. The metals, nickel, copper, lead, and zinc w'ere produced in 
greater quantities in 1937 than ever before in Canada. Furthermore, during the 
past year there has been a revival of activity in the search for base-metal properties. 
Production of various non-metallie minerals, especially asbestos and coal, have 
realized important gains since 1932. The gains in the structuml materials indus- 
tries, where recessions were severe during the period of business depression, have 
been encouraging since 1933, but there is room for a large expansion in this division 
when the construction industry recovers its normal activity. 

In 1936, the latest year for which comprehensive world figures of the Imperial 
Institute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos, nickel, 
and the platinum metals, second in radium, thhdin gold, zinc and copper, and fourth 
in lead and silver. During that year, Canada produced approximately 87 p.c. of the 
world production of nickel, 54 p.e. of the asbestos, 11 p.c. of the copper, 11 p.c. of 
the gold, 11 p.c. of the lead, 9 p.c. of the zinc, and 7 p.c. of the silver. 

The Preliminary Eeport on the Mineral Production of Canada, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in March, 1938, shows a total valuation of 
$456,793,260 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1937 compared with 
$361,919,372 in 1936. This represents an increase of 20-8 p.c. and reflects the 
continuation of the improved conditions commencing in 1933. 

Subsection 1. — General Statistics of Mineral Production. 

In Table 1 w'ill be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1935 and 1936, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.— Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1937. 


Calendar 

Year. 

Total Value. 

Value 

per 

Capita. 

Calendar 

Year. 

Total Value. 

Value 

per 

Capita. 

Calendar 

Year. 

Total Value. 

Value 

Capita. 


$ 

1 ® 


1 

$ 


$ 

$ 

1886 

10,221,255 

2-23 


60,082,771 




20-68 

1887 

10,321,331 

2-23 

1905 

69, 078; 999 


1923 


23-76 

1888 

1 12,518,894 

2-67 

1906 

79,286,697 

12-86 

1924 

209,583,406 

22-92 

1889 

1 14,013,113 

2-90 

1907 

80,865,202 

13-55 

1925 

226,583,333 

24-38 

1890 

16,763,353 

3-61 

1908...... 

85,657,101 

12-92 

1926 

240,437,123 

25-44 

1891 

18,976,610 



91,831.441 

13-50 

1927 

247,356,695 

25-67 

1892 i 

16,623,415 

3-40 

1910 

106,823,623 

15-29 

1928 

274,989.487 

27-96 

1893 i 

20,035,082 

4-06 

1911 

103,220,994 

14-33 

1929 

310,850,246 

31-00 

1894 

19,931,158 
20 505 917 ' 

4-00 

1912 ' 

135,048,296 
145 634 812 

18-28 

1930 

279,873,578 

27-42 







1806 

22; 474! 266 

4-42 

1914 

128’,863;07S 1 

16-36 

1931 

230,434.7261 

22-211 

1897. 

28,485,023 

5-56 

1915 

137,109,171 i 

17-18 

1932 

191,228,226 

18-20 





1933...... 

221,495,253 

20-74 

1898....... 

38,412,431 

7-42 

1916 

177,201,534 

22-15 




1899 

49,234,005 

9-41 

1917 

189,646,821 

^-53 

1934. 

278,161.690 

25-67 

1900 

64,420,877 

12-15 

1918...... 

211,301,897 

25-93 

1935...... 

312,344,467 

28-56 

1901 

65,797.911 

12-25 

1919...... 

176,886,390 

21-26 

1936 

361,919,372 

32-82 

1902 

63,231,836 

11-61 

1920...... 

227,859,666 

26-63 

1937* 

456,793.260 

41-08 

1903. 

61,740,513 

1 10-90 11 1921. 

171,923,343 

19-56 





» Beginning witli 1931 exchange equalization on gold production is included in total value. * Figures 
for 1937 are subject to revision. 
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3.— Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 193S and 1936. 


1935. 

1936. 



or Decrea.se 

-} in 1930. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Arsenic (AsaOs) lb. 

Bismuth “ 

Cadmium... “ 

Chromite 

Cobalt lb. 

Copper “ 

Gold fine oz. 

Estimated exchange 
equalization paid for 

gold produced I 

Lead lb. 

Manganese ore ton 

Nickel lb. 

Palladium, rhodium, irid- 


418, 9971700 32,311,960 421,027,7.32 39,514,101 

3,284,890 67,904,700 3,748,028 77,478,012 


- 47,690,579 ~ 53,814,800 

339,105,079 10,624,772 383,180,909 14,993,809 

100 800 221 1,596 

138,516,240 35,345,103 109,739,393 43,870,525 

84,772 1,902,937 103,671 2,483,075 

105,374 3,445,730 131,571 5,320,731 

366,425 703,536 350,857 621,017 

16,018,558 10,767,148 18,334,487 8,273,804 


Totals, Metallic Minerals. , 

Nqn-Metai.lics. 

Fuels. 


Coal 

Natural gas 

Peat 

Petroleum, crude. , 


32,850 35,591 

16,400 2,566 

9,930,908 333,182,730 11,0 


13,888,006 41,903,110 15,229,182 45,791,934 


I. ft. 24,910.786 
i,on 1 , 340 

>bl. 1,446,620 


9.303,141 28,113,348 10,762,243 

5,761 1,341 7,376 

3,472,188 1,500,374 3,421,767 


Other N On-Metallic Minerals. 

Asbestos ton 

Bituminous sands “ 

Diatomite “ 

Feldspar “ 

Fluorspar “ 

Graphite 

Grindstones ton 

Gypsum “ 

Iron oxides (ochre) .... “ 

Magnesitic dolomite 

Magnesium sulphate.. . ton 


, Mineral -water Ir 

Nopheline-syenito . . 

Phosphate 

Quartz 

Salt..... 

Silica brick 

Soapstone 

Sodium carbonate. . 

Sodium sulphate 

Sulphur® 

Tale 
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Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936— concluded. 


Mineral. 

1935. 

1 1 

P.C. Increase (-p) 
or Decrease (— ) in 1936. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V'alue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ci.Ar Pboduct!? and Otheii 
Steuctural Materials. 

Clay Products. 

Brick — 

Soft. Mud Process- 
Face. M 

6,995 

$ 

122,215 

6,097 

$ 

111,378 

p.c. 

-12-8 

p.c. 

-9'2 

Common M 

21,197 

259,504 

24,180 

302,69(1 

-1-14 •! 

+16'6 

Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut) — 

Face M 

25,289 

500,006 

1 30,218 

575,765 

-fl9’5 

+15-1 

Common M 

32,334 

437,123 

35,592 

484,078 

-flOd: 

+10-7 

Dry Press — 

Face M 

8,454 

176,042 

8,901 

105.924 

d-e-o' 

-5-5 

Common M 

6,381 

55,253 

10.241 

100,785 

-1-00-6 

+82-4 

Fancy or ornamental 
brick M 

13 

728 

25 

1,374 

-1-92 -3 

+88 '7 

Sew'er brick M 

175 

5,236 

418 

6,778 

4-138'9 

+20-4 

Paving brick M 

15 

627 

116 

3.149 

-1-673 '3 

+402-2 


1,817 

90,149 

2.548 

118,923 

•+40 ’2 

+31-9 

Fireclay and other clay ton 

2,272 

15,574 

2,437 

17,039 

+7'S 

-+13-3 

Kaolin. “ 

170 

1,520 

Nil 




Fireclay blocks and .shape, s. . 


71.344 


65.171 


-8-7 

Hollow blocks ton 

47,195 

344,608 

58,501 

467,800 

+24 ’0 

+36-8 

Roofing tile No. 

82,015 

3,669 

52,730 

2,139 

-35 -7 

-41-7 

Floor tile (quarries). . .sq. ft. 

61,765 

7,629 

97,738 

13,798 

+88-8 

+80-9 

Ceramic tile 


615 

Nil 




Drain tile M 

7,124 

205,336 

8,148 

214,590 

+14.4 

+4-5 

Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 
ings, etc 

Pottery, glassed or unglassed. 

1 

481,559 

a 

588,485 


+22-2 


220,711 


218,402 


-1-0 

Bentonite ton 

41 

781 

120 

ISO 

+192-7 

-76-9 

Otlier clay products 

* 

13,274 


11,919 


-10-2 

Totals, Clay Products.. 


3,012,563 

- 

3,471,027 

- 

+15-2 

Other Structural Materials. 

Cement bbl. 

3,648,086 

5,580,043 

4,508,718 

6,908,192 

+23-6 

+23-8 

Lime ton 

406,419 

2,925,791 

468.401 

3.335,970 

+15-5 

+14-0 

Sand and gravel “ 

21,213,489 

0,389,44(1 

22,124,160 

6.921,399 

+4-3 

+8-3 

Slate. “ 

1,129 

4,329 

1,247 

5,414 

+10-5 

+25-1 

Stone — 

Granite “ 

326,354 

1,126,287 

941,743 

1,319,313 

+188-6 

+17.2 

.I.imestone “ 

3,631,665 

15,976 

3,253,573 

3, 731,. 548 

3,143,872 

+2-8 

-3-3 

Marble “ 

85,369 

22,866 

169,698 

+43-2 

+98-8 

Sandstone “ 

342,824 

838,005 

2S5.508 

495,866 

-16-7 

-40-8 

Totals, Other Structural 
Materials 

- 

20,202,837 

- 

22,299,714 

- 

+10-4 

Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials 

- 

23,215,400 

_ 

25,550,741 

- 

+110 

Grand Totals (Canadian 
Funds) 

- 

312,344,455 

- 

361,919,352 

- 

+15 '9 


^ Not available. 


Volume of Minei-al Production in Recent Years. — An interesting com- 
pnriscjn of the mineral production of the two years 1935 and 1936 is furnished in 
Tabki 3. 

The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of the individual 
minerals is sho's^m in Table 2 above, but, owing to the many different units in which 
the quantities of different minerals are expressed, the total volume of production 
from year to year is difficult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make 
comparisons of total values misleading. Table 3 constitutes an attempt to over- 
come these difficulties by. working out vrliat the values would have been in the later 
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year if prices had remained the same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases 
or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. 

Mineral production in 1936 increased materially when compared with 1935. 
Table 3 shows that there was an increase of 14-6 p.c. in physical volume. There 
was a healthy increase in the volume of production in all divisions of the mineral 
industry, while in the case of non-metallic minerals other than fuels, the gain 
amounted to no less than 50 p.c. The average price level was slightly lower in all 
divisions except metallic minerals. 

It is interesting to note the uneven influence of the economic distixrbances 
of recent years upon different divisions of the mineral industry. Prior to 1935, 
production in Canada reached its highest recorded value of $310,850,000 in 1929. 
The production of metallic minerals actually expanded further in volume in 1930, 
and in 1932 was still 3-7 p.c. greater than in 1929. Drastic declines had occurred 
in the volume of production in other divisions, fuels being reduced 28-9 p.c., other 
non-metallics 47 -8 p.c., clay products 72-1 p.c., and other structural nraterials 57*6 
p.c. compared with 1929. The rapid decline in prices was arrested by 1933 and in 
that year there wns increased volume of production in both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, but production declined further in clay products to only 20 p.c. 
and in other structural materials to only 31 p.e. of their respective volumes in 1929. 
Since then, there has been improvement in all divisions of the industry. Compared 
with 1929, the volume of production in 1936 was 60*1 p.c. greater for metallic 
minerals, 10*1 p.c. smaller for fuels, Q-Sp.c.greaterforothernon-mctallics, 71'lp.e. 
smaller for clay products, 49*9 p.c. smaller for other structural materials, and 
17-5 p.c. larger for the whole mineral industry. Preliminary figures for 1937 
indicate a further considerable growth in the production of mjtals and a con- 
tinuation of the recovery in each of the other divisions. 


8.— Value of the Mineral Production of Canada in 1936, Compared with 1935, togetlier 
with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, respectively, by Items. 


Item. 

Actual 

Value, 

1936. 

Value 
at Prices 
of 1935. 

Actual 

Value, 

1935. 

Actual 

Increase 

(-). 

L'lue to 
Higher 

Lower (— ) 
FriceSo 

Due to 
Larger (+) 
or Smaller 
{-) 

Quantities. 


I'OOO 

$’000 

S’OOO 

$ '000 

I’OOO 

$’000 

Mbtaujcs. 







Arsenic 

42 

41 

75 

-33 

+1 

-34 

Bismuth 

361 

350 

13 

+348 

+258 

+11 

+337 

Cadmium 

699 

697 

441 

+102 

+166 

Chromite 

14 

11 

IS 

-1 

+3 

--4 

Cobalt 

805 

1 666 

613 

+292 


+153 

Copper.,... 

Gold 

39.614 

33,682 

32.312 

+7,202 

+9,573 

+6,832 

+1,370 

77,478 

77,478 

67,905 


+9,673 

Gold exchange equalization. 

53,815 

54,421 

47,691 

+6,124 

-606 

+6,730 

Lead 

14,994 

11,495 

10,625 

+4,369 

+3,499 

+870 

Nickel 

43,877 

2,483 

44,132 

2,401 

35,345 

1,963 

+8,532 

+520 

—255 

+8,787 

+438 

Palladium, rhodium, etc 

+82 

Platinum. 

6,321 

621 

4,302 

674 

3,446 

703 

+1,875 

-82 

+1,019 

-53 

+856 

-39 

Selenium...,. 

Silver, 

8,274 

11,917 

10,767 

-2,493 

-3,643 

+1,150 

Tellurium. 

63 

71 

33 

+30 

-8 

+38 

Titanium ore 

18 

18 

16 

+2 


+2 

Zinc. 

11,046 

9,995 

9,937 

+1,108 

+1,050 

+68 

Other metallics 

1 

2 

1 


-1 

+1 

Totals, Metallic Miu- 







crals......... ......... 

259,425 

252,853 

221,801 

+37,624 

+7,172 

+39,452 

Increases, p.c 

- 


- 

+18.9 

+3*2 

+13-7 
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— Yaliie of the Mineral Profinetion of Canada in 1936, Compared with 1®35, together 
with the Amounts of the Change Bue to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, resisectlvely, by Items — concluded. 


Actual 

Value, 

1936. 

Value 
at Prices 
of 1935. 

Actual 

Value, 

1935. 

Actual 
Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-). 

Due to 
Higher 
(+)or 
Lower (— ) 
Prices. 

Due to ' 
Larger (+) 
or Smaller 

Quantities. 

S’OOO 

S’OOp 

S’OOO 

1 '000 

rooo 

3 '000 

45,792 

45,992 

41,963 

+3,829 

-200 

+4,029 

10,762 

10,683 

9,363 

+1,399 

+79 

+1,320 

3,422 

3,616 

3,492 

-70 

-194 

+124 

7 

6 

6 

+1 

+1 


59,983 

60,297 

.54,824 

+5,159 

-314 

+6,473 

- 

- 

- 

+9-4 

-0+ 

+10-0 

9,958 

10,099 

7,055 

+2,903 

-141 

+3,044 

14 

25 

33 

-19 

-11 

-8 

154 

145 

144 

+10 

+9 


89 

92 

80 

+9 

-3 

+12 

25 

27 

34 

-9 

-2 

-7 

1,279 

1,434 

932 

+347 

-155 

+502 

70 

82 

77 

-7 

-12 

+5 

769 

701 

486 

+283 

+68 

+215 

14 

15 

S 

+6 

-1 

+7 

75 

112 

82 

-7 

-37 

+30 

19 

17 

17 

+2 

+2 


37 

37' 


+37 


+37 

598 

1,905 

425 

+173 

-1,307 

+1,480 

1,773 

2,043 

1,SS1 

-108 

-270 

+162 

97 

94 

96 

+1 

+3 

-2 

33 

44 

32 


-11 

+12 

553 

580 

344 

+209 

-27 

+236 

1,033 

1,148 

634 

+399 

-115 

+514 

145 

147 

139 

+6 

-2 

+8 

5 

6 

5 


-1 

+1 

16,740 

18,753 

12,504 

+4,236 

-2,013 

+8,249 

- 

- 

- 

+33-9 

-16-1 

+50-0 

Ill 

107 

122 

-11 

+4 

-15 

303 

296 

259 

+44 

+7 

+37 

576 

597 

600 

+76 

-21 

+97 

4S4 

481 

437 

+47 

+3 

+44 

166 

186 

175 

-9 

-20 

+11 

101 

89 

55 

+46 

+12 

+34 

7 

13 

1 

+2 

-6 

+8 

119 

126 

90 

+29 

-7 

+38 

18 

18 

16 

+2 


+2 

65 

69 

71 

-6 

_4 

-2 

468 

427 

345 

+123 

+41 

+82 

14 

15 

8 

+6 

_1 

+7 

215 

235 

205 

+10 

-20 

+30 

588 

644 

482 

+106 

-66 

+162 

218 


221 

-3 

-5 

+2 

17 

18 

20 

-3 

-I 

-2 

3,471 

3,515 

3,012 

+459 

-74 

+533 

_ 

- 

- 

+15-2 

-2-4 

+17-6 

6,908 

6,898 

6,580 

+1,328 

+10 

+1,318 

3,336 

3,382 

2,926 

+410 

-46 

+450 

6,921 

6,637 

6,389 

+532 

+284 

+248 

5,135 

6.129 

5,308 

—173 

-994 

+821 

22,300 

23,046 

20,203 

+2,097 

-746 

+2,843 

- 

- 

- 

+10-4 

-3'7 

+14-1 

361,919 

357,894 

312,344 

+49,575 

+4,025; 

+45,550 

- 

- 


+15-9 

+1-3 

+14.6 


Non-Metalucs. 

Fuels. 

Coal — 

Natural gas 

Petroleum, crude 

Peat 

Totals, Fuels 

Increases or decreases, p.c.. . 
Other Non-Metttllic Minerals. 

Asbestos 

Diatomite 

Feldspar 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gypsum 

Iron oxides 

Mngnesitic dolomite 

Magnesium sulphate 

Mica 

Mineral water. 

N epheline-sy enite 

Quartz 

Salt 

Silica brick 

Soapstone 

Sodium sulphate 

Sulphur 

Talc 

Other non-metallios 


Increases or decreases, p.c.. 


Stexjctoral Materials. 
Clay Products. 


Brick— Soft Mud 
Process, 

Stiff Mud! 

Process^ 

(wire cut) 

Dry Press| 

Fancy or ornamental 

Sewer brick 

Fire brick. .; 

Fireclay and other clay 

Fireclay blocks, etc., 

Hollow blocks 

Floor tile 

Drain tile 

Sewer pipe, copings, etc 

Pottery— gluKcd or not 

Other clay products 

Totals, Clay Products. 
Increases or decreases, p.c.. 
Other Structural Materials. 

Cement 

Lime 

Sand and gravel 

Stone 


Increases or decreases, p.c. 

Grand Totals 

Increases, p.c 


iSinee no production was reported for 1035 the price in that year is assumed to bo the same a; 
and therefore the increase is entirely duo to quantity. 
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Subsection 2— Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 

The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accounted for 51-0 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1936. The rise 
in the price of gold has been especially favom’able to Ontario’s mineral production, 
while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another outstanding feature in the 
minei’al resources of the province. British Columbia holds second place in the 
value of minerals produced with 15*0 p.c. of the Dominion totals in 1936. The 
mineral resources of British Coliunbia are probably more varied than those of any 
other province, since its production includes most of the important metals as well 
as substantial quantities of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has increased 
greatly in the post-war period, accounting for 13' 7 p.c. of the total for Canada 
in 1936. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural 
materials made up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value 
is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-px’oducing provinces. Manitoba and Saskatehew'an, in 
recent years, have been making a growing contiubution to the production of gold, 
copper, and zinc in the Dominion. The total value of mineral production in each 
of the provinces for each year since 1911 is given in Table 4. 


4.— Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Note.— Figures for the years 1899-1010, iaclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Calen- 

dar 

Year. 

Nora 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick, 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saslcat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Yukon.! 


$ 

S 

s 

% 

S 

$ 

« 

S 

% 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

15,409,397 

18,922,236 

19,376,183 

17,584,639 

18,088,342 

612,830 

771,004 

1,102,613 

1,014,570 

903,467 

9,304,717 

11,656,998 

13,475,634 

11,836,929 

11,619,275 

42.796,162 

51.985,876 

69,167,749 

53,034,677 

61,071,287 

1,791,772 

2.463,074 

2,214,496 

2,413,489 

1,318,387 

636,706 

1,165,642 

881,142 

712,313 

451,933 

6,682,673 

12,073,589 

15,054,046 

12,884,234 

9,909,347 

21,299,305 

30,076,635 

,28,086,312 

24,164,039 

128,689.425 

4,707,432 
5,933,242 
6,276,737 
5,418,185 
5.057. 708 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

20,042,262 

21,104,542 

22,317,108 

23,445,216 

34,130,017 

1,118,187 

1,435,024 

2,144,017 

1,770,945 

2,491,787 

14,406,598 

17,400,077 

19,605,347 

21,267,947 

128,886,214 

80,461,323 

89,008,600 

94,694,093 

67,917,998 

81,715,808 

1,823,576 

2,628.204 

3,120,600 

2,868,3781 

4.223.461; 

590,473 

860,651 

1,019,781 

1,521,964! 

1,837,468 

13,297,543 

16,527,535 

23,109,987 

21,087,582 

33,586,456| 

39,969,962 

30,141,928 

42,935,333 

34,865,427 

39,411,728 

5,491,610 
i 4,482.202 
2,355,631 
1,940,934 
1,576,726 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 1 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . i 

;2S,9I2,1H 

,25,923,499 

29,848,893 

23,820,352 

17.625,612 

1,901,505 

2,203,692 

2,482,457 

1,989,2601 

1,743,858 

16,157,094 

117,646,529 

20,308,763 

'19,136,504! 

24,284,627. 

1 57,356.6511 
1 65,866,029 
80,825,851 
80.398,656 
87,980.436 

1,934,117 

2,258,942 

1,768,037 

1,534,249 

2,270,769 

1,114,230 

1,255,470 

1,047,583 

1,128,100 

1,076,392 

30,562,229 
27,872,136 
31,287.636 
22,. 344, 940 
25,318,806 

.33,230,460 

39,423,962 

43,757,388 

.52,298,533 

64,485,242 

1,754,955 

1,785,573 

2,972,823 

952,812 

1,791,641 

1926.. . 

1927. . . 

1928.. . 

1929.. . 

1930.. . 

28,873,792 

30,111,221 

30,524,392 

30,904,453 

27,019,367 

1,811,104 

2,148,535 

2,198,919 

2,439,072 

2,383,571 

25,956,193 

28,870,403 

37,037,420 

46,358,285 

41,216,220 

84,702.296 

89,982,962 

99,584,718 

117,662,505 

113,530,976 

3.073,528 

2,888,912 

4,186,853 

5,423,825 

5,453,182 

1,193,394 

1,455,225 

1,719,461 

2,253,506 

2,368,612 

26,977,027 

29,309,223 

32,531,410 

34,739.986 

30,427,742 

65,622,970 

60,801,170 

64,490.351 

68,162,878 

54,953,320 

2,220,813 

1,789,044 

2,709,957 

2,905,736 

2,521,588 

1031.. . 

1932.. . 

1933.. . 

1934.. . 

1935.. . 

1936.. . 

19372.. . 

21,081,157 

16,201,279 

10,966,183 

23,310,729 

23,183,128 

26,672,27? 

30,309,865 

2,176,910 

2,323,505 

2,107,682 

2,156,151 

2,821,027 

2,587,891 

2,788,439 

35,964,537 

25,638,466 

28,141,482 

31,269,945 

39,124,696 

49,736,919 

65,043,971 

97,975,915 

85,910,030 

110,205,021 

145,565,871 

168,934,209 

184,532,892 

229,938,10? 

10,057,808 
9,058,365 
9,026,951 
9,776,934 
12,052,417 
1 11,315,527 
116,055,743 

1,931.880 

1,681,728 

2,477,425 

2,977,061 

3,816,943 

6,970,397 

10,2,80,180 

23,580,90! 

21,174,061 

19,702,953 

30,228,851 

22,289,681 

23,305,726 

25,328,640 

35,480,701 

27,326,173 

30,794,504 

41,208,965 

48,692,050 

54,407,036 

73,143,717 

2,184,917 

2,014,618 

2,073,052 

1,669,083 

1,430,246 

2,390,706 

3,904,797 


^ Includes a production from the Northwest Territories in 1932-37. s Figures for 1937 are subject 

to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1936 are .shown in Table 5. This table shows the different minerals which make 
up the mineral production of each province and also the particular province or 
provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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5.— Betailed Mineral Production of Canada, 'by Provinces, calendar year 1936. 

Note. — The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the 'calendar yearl936 
was as follows, in quantities and values: gold 50,359 fine oz., $1,764,076 (including premium); lead 2,568,609 
lb., $100,513; silver 1,100,430 fine oz., $496,591; coal 510 tons, $2,286; petroleum 5,399 bbl., 5526,995; totalt 
$2,390,706. Eadium and uranium salts were produced in Canada in 1936 from ores mined in the N.W.T., 
but statistics pertaining to those minerals are not available for publication. For Dominion totals by in- 
dividual minerals, see Table 2. Dashes in this table indicate that there was no production reported for 
those provinces. 


Mineral. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

MeTALIjICS. 









Arsenic (As203).lb. 

- 

_ 


1,365,606 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$ 




42,491 





Bismuth lb. 




3.552 




360,613 

S 




3,616 




357,007 

Cadmium lb. 





148,133 

111,749 


526,034 

$ 





131.838 

99,457 


468,170 

Chromite ton 



545 






$ 



8,508 

5,070 





Cobalt lb. 



- 

887,591 





S 




804,676 





Copper lb. 

779,307 


66.340,175 

287,914,078 

29,853,220 

14,971,609 


21,169,343 

% 

73,855 


6,287,058 

26,898,920 

2,829,190 

1,418,859 


2,006,219 

Gold fine oz. 

11,960 


666.905 

2,378,503 

139,273 

48,981 

109 

451,938 

$ 

247,235 


! 13, 786, 150 

49,108.019 

2,879,028 

1,012,527 

2,263 

9,342,387 

Estimated 
exchange 
equalization 
on gold 



produced $ 

171,724 


9,575,533 

34,150,941 

1,999,705 

703,277 

1,565 

6,489,001 

Lead lb. 

1,901,712 


2,047,689 

17,442 




376,645,367 

$ 

74,414 


80,126 

683 




14,738,133 

Manganese ore. . ton 


221 







$ 


1,596 







Nickel lb. 




169,739,393 





$ 




43,876,526 





Palladium, rho- 
dium, iridium. 








etc fine oz. 




103,671 





$ 




2,483,075 





Platinum... fine oz. 




131,551 




20 

$ 




5,319,922 




809 

Selenium lb. 



168,417 

106,300 

50,760 

25,380 



$ 



298,098 

188, 151 

89,845 

44,923 



Silver fine oz. 

107,042 


724,339 

5,219,360 

791,489 

642,497 

9 

9,748,715 

$ 

48,5761 


320,872 

2,355,3431 

357,175 

289,940 

4 

4,399,303 

Tellurium lb. 



19,502 

10,197 

3,928 

1,964 



$ 



34,519 

18,049 

6,953 

3,476 



Titanium ore... ton 



3,566 






$ 



18,318 






Zinc lb. 

6,180,219 


6,896,123 


36,744,951 

27,692,869 


255.668,574 

$ 

204,874 

- 

228,606 

- 

1,218,095 

918,019 

- 

8,475,413 

Totals, Metal- 









lics $ 

830,678 

1,596 

30,643,788 

165,3K,381 

9,511,829 

4,498,478 

3,822 

46,270,442 

Non-Metallic'S. 

Fuels. 









Coal ton 

6,649,102 

368,618 

_ 

_ 

4,029 

1,020,792 

6,696,960 

1,489,171 

$ 

22,973,281 

1,190,0.32 

_ 

— 

9,625 

1,463,680 

14,659,705 

5,493,425 

Natural gas M cii.ft 


606,246 


10,006,743 

600 

90,839 

17,407,820 

4,370,720 




298,819 


6,052,294 

180 

33,985 


Peat ton 



45 

1,296 





1 

Petroleum, 

- 

- 

255 

7,121 

- 


- 

" 

crude bbl. 


17,112 


165*, 495 



1,312,368 


$ 

- 

24,075 

- 

350,767 

- 

- 

3,019,930 

" 

Totals, Fuels $ 

22,973,281 

1,612,926 

255 

6,410, 182 

9,706 

1.497,665 

22,056,355 

5,493,425 

Otler 

Non-Metallics. 









Asbestos ton 

_ 

. _ 

301,287 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

$ 



.958.183 







* Not available. 
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S.— Detailed Mineral Procluction>f Canada, fey Provinces, calendar year con. 


New 

Bruns- 

wick. 


Diatomite ton 

S 

Feldspar ton 

Fluorspar....... ton 


Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- 
stones, etc.), ton 


Magnesitic 

dolomite S 

Magnesium 
sulphate ton] 

Mica... lb. 

Mineral 

waters. Imp. gal. 

$ 

Nepholine- 

syenite $ , 

Phosphate ton] 

Quartz. tor 

Salt toni 


Silica brick.,.. M 
$ 

Soaj^stono I 

carbonate ton] 

S 

Sodium 

sulphate ton 

I 

Sulphur® .ton 


Talc,., 


. .ton 


2,242 

729,019 

808,294 


6,764 

10,819 

38,774 

183,915 


17,982 

38,470 

123,560 


4.927 

78,975 

320,634 


210,037 

350,044 

1,557,078 

471 

26,715 


14,152 

141,520 

14,461 

143,701 


Cj:.ay Pkodticts 

AND OtHBB 

Stbucturai. 

Maothuls. 

Clay Products. 
Brick- 
Soft Mud Pro- 

'^ISce M 

Common... M 
•S 

® Not available. 


4,914 

84,210 

8,443 


2;482 

22,0571 113, 

sulpLufc S'mide from w “ 
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5 .— Hetsillei Mineral Production of Canada, fey Provinces, calendar year 1986— concl. 


Mineral. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. ^ 

British 

Iblumbia. 

Ch]/ Products — 
concluded. 
Brick-— concluded . 









Stiff Mud Pro- 









cess (wire cut)— 









Face M 

■ S 

63 

12s 

9,803 

191,085 

19,371 

283 

355 

13 

812 

901 

3,1SS 

3152,053 

7.012 

11,834 

227 

0,465 


696 

658 

18,922 

13,644 


324 

110 


$ 

8,379 

8,279 

248,647 

197,475 


3,385 

780 

17, 133 





5,341 







2,161 


87 

1.372 





52,090 

95,755 


3,746 

14,327 






3,906 


11 

6,324 


% 




57,079 


210 

43,496 











iixental 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

_ 


1 

_ 

s 




1,295 



79 


Sewer brick. M 




416 




2 

$ 




6.723 




55 

Paving brick M 



- 




106 

16 








2,503 

646 


6 





395 

14 

2,133 

$ 

210 





19,676 

755 

98,282 


1,214 

35 




621 


567 

$ 

Fireclay blocks 

S,902 

1,415 

“ 


“ 

4,665 

~ 

7,657 

471 

894 

■ 

“ 

” 

46,968 

“ 

10.838 

Tile- 

Hollow 

blocks ton 

•4, 038 

332 

16,786 

30,0851 

377 

500 

3,022 

3,341 

% 

39.990 

2,S2S 

135,144 

223,545' 

3,903 

5,100 

24,504 

32,846 

Roofing tile. No. 




43,600i 




9,130 

■ $ 




1,850 




283 

Floor tile 
(quarries) sq. ft. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

95,5.40 


_ 

_ 

2,198 

$ 




13,484 




314 

Drain tile... M 

135 

771 

438 

6,000 

04 


27 

713 

$ 

3,676 

35,392 

13,714 

131,041 

3,691 


1,751 

25,325 

Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings, etc S 

Pottery, glazed 

230,130 

- 

26,659 

235,238 

- 

- 

07,604 

28,854 

or unglazed.. 1 


29,529 


51,507 



134,491 

2,875 

Beidonite ton 








120 

1 








180 

Other clay 









products $ 

S67 

78 

- 

9.. 587 

- 

- 

- 

1,387 










Products $ 

.35.5,254 

102,2.56 

691,765 

i 1,573,936 

55.504 

95,584 

315,777 

280,891 

Other Structural 









Materials. 









Cement bbl. 



2, 093, 131 

) 1.542,463 

348,045 


243,534 

281,549 

' 1 



2,945,07.] 

i 2,180,891] 

783, 09£ 


482,197 

' 516,931 

Lime tor 

1 15,0(14 

17,842 

133,25. 

i 246,593 

21.76{ 


9,12<J 

1 24,159 

1 

119,23C 

! 128,011] 

718,581 

5 1,9.16, OGC 

211,031 


78,251 

1 134,785 

Sand and 




gravel tor 

1 1,947,471' 

' 970,945 

i 5,490,281 

) 8,498,153 

1 1,853,601 

! 716, 91( 

894, 3S( 

) 1,753,415 

S 

941,366' 

' 507,707 

’ 1,418,23] 

1 2,227.62( 

1 545. 13( 

) 284,531 

339, 92f 

! 596,796 

184 

Slate tor 



so: 

5 20{ 




$ 



851 

5 2,0S{ 




2,479 

Stone tor 

1 254,571 

? .59,431 

: 1,513,24! 

) 2,706.42{ 

) 49,501 


13,91( 

i 384,571 

1 

Totals, Other 

■ 375, 32£ 

1 133,755 

! 1,728,511 

2 2,396,37( 

i 71,961 

) 

29,38? 

! 393,411 









Structural 









Materials S 

Totals, Clay 

1.433,92; 

» 829,571 

1 6,811.25' 

7 8,753,031 

1 1,011,221 

3 284,53] 

1 929,775 

! 1,644,402 









Pr«(iHCt.s aiid 

Other 

Structural 









Materials $ 

Grand Totals 

1,791,171 

1 931,837 

1 i,mM 

8 10,526,%' 

) 1,666,78! 

1 380,111 

> 1,345,541 

) 1,925,293 









(Canadian 
ftinds) $ 

26,672,37? 

1 3,587,891 

49,736,91 

9 184,532,89! 

2 11,315,52 

7 6,970,39' 

ybs, 305,721 

il5.4,407,036 


1 Includes 17,975 tons vnliied at $2,663 from Prince Edward Island. 
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Section 3.-— Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 

Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while for 1934 and 1935 there was added a special sur- 
vey of expenditures for equipment, supplies, freight, and insurance by the mining 
industry. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary 
of the production of individual minerals, by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds 
in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise, 

A new figure “net income from sales” has been introduced since 1935 in 
accordance with a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth 
Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. The net income from sales is obtained by de- 
ducting the cost of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies (explosives, lubricants, 
chemicals, etc.), consumed in the production process, from the net sales. In view 
of the fact that statistics of process supplies were not collected prior to 1935, it is 
impossible to present statistics of net income from sales for previous years com- 
parable to this new figure beginning in 1935. 

The net sales of the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those re- 
ported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of these ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 
of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc, and silver, the values are 
computed by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets 
to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for stocks unsold 
at the end of the year. Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian 
non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to 
this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include products not of Canadian 
origin. 

The net sales of the fuel industries in Table 7 are less than the total production 
of fuels in Table 2, because the net sales are confined to products for which the 
operators receive some economic return, while the production of the fuel commodities 
includes all of those commodities produced, whether the producer actually receives 
payment in any form for them or not. Thus in coal mining, the industrial values 
in Talfle 7 include only coal sold, suijplied to employees for domestic consumption, 
or used in making coke and briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production as 
shown in Table 2 include, in addition to the above, coal consumed for power and 
other purposes in the coal-mining operations and also the difference between coal 
put on the bank and lifted from the bank. Petroleum producers have a larger 
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monetary return than the actual value of the petroleum produced because many 
oil wells also produce large quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natural 
gas industry receives a smaller retui’n than the total value of all natural gas produced 
because some of the gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage 
or other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural 
gas is produced by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their own 
consumption, without any industrial organization intervening between producer and 
consumer. 

For other non-metaUic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included wth fuels is deducted) and clay products and structural materials, the sales 
of the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 

Subsection 1. — Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 

Capital. — In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested to 
report only the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including: (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery, and tools; (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished products, and ore on dump; and (3) cash, trading and operating 
accounts, and bills receivable. It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining 
ventures are frequently very difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory 
workings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 
cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an ore body is exhausted, much 
of the mining plant has practically no resale value and, for this reason, many com- 
panies drastically write off the capital value of their plant during profitable years 
of operation. In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed in 
mining enterprises is uncertain and the figures of capital given in Tables 6 and 7 
should be used with such reservations in mind. 

Employees. — Tables 6 and 7 below also show the numbers of persons directly 
employed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do , not 
include those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndi- 
cates from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate 
to a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. 

Commodities and Services Purchased. — ^In addition to the expenditures 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral indiistries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures prior to 
1935 given in Tables 6 and 7 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metal- 
lurgical processes, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, etc. The mining 
industry expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, 
machinez’y, explosives, and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and 
insurance. In a special investigation to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, 
firms engaged in the industry were circularized regarding such expenditures in 1934 
and 1935. Keturns received covered fairly completely the operating firms in the 
metal-mining and fuel industries, but in the other groups of mineral industries, 
where there are many small operators of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., the re- 
46847—23 
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turns were much less complete. Furthermore, no attempt 'was made to .reach 
prospectors and small development parties whose expenditures in the aggregate, 
with so much exploratory activity as exists at present, w^ould amount to a large 
sum. The figures resulting from these surveys* must, therefore, be regarded as 
suggestive rather than by any means comprehensive. In 1935, the reported ex- 
penditures amounted to almost S85,000,000, of which freight and express made up 
14-7 p.c.; electric power, 12-6 p.c.; fuel and lubricants, 11-7 p.c.; timber and 
building materials, 7-8 p.c.; explosives, 6-5 p.c.; insiu-ance, 6-0 p.c.; and the re- 
maining 40 p.c. consisted of a great variety of purchases such as machineiy and 
tools, railway equipment, electrical equipment, motor vehicles, rubber goods, 
chemicals, pipe, etc. The metal mines and smelters accounted for 77-7 p.c. of the 
expenditures and coal mines for 11-1 p.c. These expenditiues were shown by 
commodity items, by industries, and by provinces at p. 356 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 2. — Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 

Growth, 1922-29.— From 1922 to 1929, the output of the mineral industries 
increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and 
the salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral 
industries, where the expansion in net production amounted to 170 p.c. with pro- 
portionate increases in capital and employment. The pferiod from 1922 to 1929 
was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This was reflected in the 
expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products and other struc- 
tural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during 
the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in industries producing 
cement, gravel, and stone than in the clay products industries. The group of non- 
metaUic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in contrast to the other 
two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This may be attributed 
to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non-metallic group 
and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not 
participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments Since 1929. — ^Following 1929 the mining industry in Canada 
was affected for some years by the world-wide economic disturbances and by a very 
drastic decline in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, 
zinc, and silver. In the case of gold, on the other hand, since 1931 the price has 
risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly prevailing. Under the influence 
of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net pi-oduction of the 
metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline of 
29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, and while the net 
sales in 1936 were not comparable with those of 1929, employees were 49-3 p.c. 
above, and salaries and wages 43*3 p.c. above 1929. While industrial statistics for 
1937 are not yet available, the production figures for this latest year indicate a con- 
tinued rapid growth in metal production. 

Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined during the 
depression years owing to reduced requirements in industrial and transportation 


of these surveys are given in the “Special Eeport on the Consumption of Supplies by the 
CantidiaTi Industry, for 1934 and 1936, published by and obtainable from the Mining, Metallurgical 

and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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activities. Similarly, the demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower 
level of industrial and construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general 
rule, as its production was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased 
consumption in certain chemical industries. Indeed, the net sales of the salt-pro- 
ducing industry increased each year from 1929 to 1932 to a level about 23 p,c. 
above that of 1929. A large measure of recovery has taken place in tnis group 
of industries, especially in the production of non-metallic minerals other than fuels. 

Tlie production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years 
of the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 
commenced before 1930. As a result, construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operation in that year than in any other year 
recorded since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 
69 p.c. in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wnrges and 76 p.c. in expenditures for 
fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. How- 
ever, construction has been more active in Canada since 1933 (see Chapter XV) 
and this increased activity has been accompanied by a welcome change to a rising 
trend in the production of clay products and other structural materials, although 
these industries are still at a low level compared with their activity prior to 1929. 

6.— Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1920-3C, and by Provinces, 1936. 

Note.— For the years 1921-28, see the 1936 Year Book, pp. 355-356. In the past, the net value ol pro- 
duction, called “net s.ales’’, in these industries has been gross sales le-ss freight and treatment charges in 
the case of mines, and less the value of ores charged in the case of smelters. According to a recommendation 
adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa, 1935, the net figure, railed the “net 
income from sales’’, is now obtained from net sales as defined above by a further deduction, of the coats of 
fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies used in the production process. In the table below, however, to 
facilitate comparison with previous years, figures for 1935 are given to show deductions and resultant net 
by both methods, and figures for 1930 on the new basis only. 


Group and Year. 

Plants 

Mines. 

Capital 

Employed. 

Employees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 
and 
Power, ‘ 

Net 

Sales.® 


No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

1 

$ 

MetaIiUC MiMEiiats. 







1929 

528 

427,498,173 

31,125 

50,279,511 

11,221,987 

163,050,366 

1930 

352 

427,439,265 

30,623 

48.851,303 

11,323,313 

137,015,892 

1931 

327 

390,908,034 

25,434 

41,829,288 

10,340,523 

132,382,614 

1932 

330 

269,180,404 

21,931 

34,983,704 

8,551,463 

119,790,072 

1933 

402 

406,998,952 

25,443 

37,937,871 

7,084,253 

150,145,926 

1934 

636 

465,583,818 

34,143 

50,818,448 

9.144.600 

i 186,785,632 

iflafi 

019 

437,471,769 

38.603 

59,528,350 

1 10.199,214 

! 217,353,615 




\l51, 846, 0991 

173,588,815® 

1930 

867 

607,796,987 

46,455 

72,016,670 

188,372,443' 

211,444,303® 

Non-Metai.uc Miner.\ls. 







1929 

5,494 

317,302,496 

40,080 

65,602,313 

6,033,773 

93,596,188 

1930 

5,191 

328,776,696 

38,355 

47,852,675 

5,785,483 

80,063,355 

1931 

5,374 

325,168,359 

34.076 

36,031,233 

4,870,674: 

61,629,210 

1932, 

5,246 

302.294,837 

31,654 

29,918,319 

4,497,602: 

54,389,856 

1933. 

5,327 

283,796,783 

30,532 

27,309,607 

4,695,264 

54,912,205 

1934 

6,605 

263,120,280 

32,195 

31,76.3,492 

5,219,565 

60,580,654 


6,181 

244,237,709 


33,160,704 

f 5,152,971 

62,407,314 



1 16,705,126' 

45,739,144® 

1936 

6,224 

257,057,806 

34,768 

37,280.814 

12.270,765' 

59,475,472® 


For footnotes, see end of Table, p. 356. 
46847-23i 
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Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, and by Provinces, 1936— concluded. 


Group, Year and 
Province 

Plants 

Capital 

Employed. 

Employees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 
and 

Power.* 

Net 

Sales .2 


No. 

3 

No. 

% 

$ 

? 

Clay Pboducts and Other 







Stbhgthrae Materials. 








3,126 

122,220,364 

23,897 

18,608,687 

9,495,825 

58,534,834 


3.562 

131,204,998 

20,222 

17,271,354 

7,957,397 

53,727,465 


3,877 

125,983,627 

13,300 

14,108,778 

6,298,161 

44,158,295 


4.804 

113,736,272 

7,886 

6,870,026 

3,427,419 

22,398,283 

1833 

5.144 

109,496,612 

7,359 

4,784,327 

2,245,397 

16,696,087 


5,411 

102,319,089 

7,167 

6,544,246 

2,838,327 

19,286,761 


fi flQR 

95,790,621 



! 3,004,647 

23,215,400 

'! 




1 3,902,0911 

19,253,3093 

103 G 

6,138 

94,208,302 

9,776 

7,468,738 

4,718,1671 

21,062,5743 

Gram! Totals, Mineral 







Sudnstries — 







1929, 

9,148 

867,031,033 

95,102 

134,490,511 

36,751,585 

315,181,388 

19.39 

9,10.5 

887,420,859 

89,300 

113,975,333 

35,066,193 

370,806,713 

1931 

9,578 

843,060,030 

73,809 

91,969,290 

31,509,348' 

338,170,019 

1933 

10,380 

685,811,573 

61,470 

71,773,049 

16,470,484 

196,578,311 

1938 

10,873 

800,392,347 

63,334 

70,031,805 

14,034,901 

331,754,818 

1934 

11,653 

831,033,187 

73,505 

88,126,186 

17,203,493 

366,653,847 

1935 

12,898 

777,500,099 

80,256 

100,080,559 

( 18,356,833 

303,976,330 



1172,513,3151 

238,581,3683 

193fi 

13,339 

859,063,095 

90,999 

116,706,223 

305,361,3751 

391,973,3493 

1936, 







Nova Scotia 

365 

55,513,999 

15,368 

15,980,687 

6,645,4361 

19,136,3043 

New Brunswiolc 

423 

5,253,829 

1,744 

1,248,431 

242,1141 

2,324,7473 

Quebec 

4,011 

140,537,708 

14,225 

15,774,362 

48,436,9651 

*44,823,6573 

Ontario 

6,296 

384,535,666 

31,105 

46,899,805 

108,353,7091 

151,874,4023 

Manitoba 

274 

41,722,791 

2,932 

3,762,367 

7,307,9421 

9,366,4963 

Saskatchewan 

219 

14,974,371 

1,828 

1,937,825 

3,820,7631 

5,720,7473 

Alberta 

594 

104,118,831 

10,376 

11,850,463 

2,357,0051 

20,104,417* 

British Columbia 

1,029 

103,483,250 

12,827 

17,908,553 

28,554,6151 

36,694,7553 

Yukon and N.W.T 

18 

8,922,650 

594 

1,413,729 

036,8261 

1.926,8043 


* Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes, except tor the footnoted figures for 
1935 and 1936, which include all fuel and electricity (whether for metallurgical processes or not) and also 
the cost of consumable supplies. ® See headnote. » This is “net income from sales”. See 

headnote to table, p. 355. 


Subsection 3.— -The Principal Mineral Industries. 

A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1935 and 1936 is presented in Table 7. Coal mining has the 
largest labour force but is being rapidly overtaken by gold mining. Employment 
in the latter industry is, however,. much less subject to seasonal fluctuations and 
its expenditures on salaries and wages are considerably greater than those of the 
coal-mining industry. The smelting and refining industry was third in the number 
of its employees and in salaries and wages paid. 
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Snimnary of the Fri0c!pal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, fey 

Industries, 1935 and 1936. 

Note,— See headnote to Table 6, p. 355. 


Industry and Year. 

Plants 

Mines. 

Capital 

Employed. 

Employees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages, 

Purchased 

Fuel, 

Electricity, 

and 

Consumable 

Supplies. 

Net 
Income 
from Sales .2 



No. 

S 

No. 

$ 

3 

$ 

Mbtaujc Mineeals. 








.1935 

86 

9,198.533 

702 

1,227,971 

91,7372 

2,106,025 


193fi 


10.965,524 

853 

1,519,659 

167,677 

2,893,981 


.1935 

384^ 

193,728,802 

19,834 

31.523,907 

16,594,0312 

75,120,774 


193ti 

607 

256,018.578 

25,097 

39,826,742 

19,882,784 

88,210,233 

Copper-gold-silver 

,1935 

IS 

38,401,682 

3,430 

5.040,196 

3,433,2842 

13,243,163 


1931) 

27 

40,732.717 

3,738 

5,473,325 

1052,068 

15,019,897 


.1935 

2^ 

6,380,731 

402 

404,791 

'240,2182 

2,070,716 


1935 

25 

5,946,702 

363 

458,540 

181,592 

915,376 

Silver-lcad-zinc. 

.1935 

ra 

16,596,941 

1,657 

2, 431, lie 

1,206,8222 

10,553,086 


1935 


19,372.600 

1,870 

2,917,832 

1,894,495 

13,814,645 


.1935 


26.685.284 

3,552 

6,059,407 

3,461,6322 

11,030,621 


1935 

9 

30,131,192 

4,406 

7,331,542 

4,102,807 

18,710,379 


. 1935 

12 

733,497 

82 

63,612 

9,3002 

22,847 


1935 

11 

770,957 

113 

142,97^ 

30,345 

3,147 


,1935 

wl 

145,686,299 

8,944 

12.687,350 

120,804,0752 

69,441,683 


1930 

14 

143,858,717 

10,015 

14,340,050 

158,400,776 

71,276,645 

Totals, Metallic 








Minerals 

.1933 

619 

437,471,769 

38,603 

59,528, .350 

151,846,0992 

173,588,815 


193G 

867 

507,796,987 

46,455 

72,016,670 

188,372,443 

211,444,303 

Non-Mbtallic Minebals. 







Fuels. 









.1935 

555 

110,516,517 

26,198 

20.595.34^ 

12,851,6332 

26,894,671 


1935 

553 

109,703,043 

26,018 

28*873,135 

8,088,154 

34,852,621 

Natural gas 

.1935 

3,190 

09.221,051 

1,719 

1,932,937: 

215.9182 

6,680,061 


1935 

3,253 

77,666,568 

2,075 

2,456,918 

79,034 

9,062,657 


,1935 

2,285 

33,398.894 

940 

1,046,046 

808,5002 

3,217,927 


1935 

2,266 

33,289,876 

1,052 

1,298,592 

510,010 

3,439,317 

Totals, Fuels 

.1935 

6,031 

213,136,462 

2,3.857 

29,574,327 

13,876,0512 

36,092,659 


1936 

6,072 

220,659,487 

30,045 

32,628,645 

8.677,204 

47,354,595 

Other Non-Metallic 







Minerals. 








Abrasives (natural). . . . 

,1935 

9 

114,114 

42 

25,135 

6,3262 

60,824 


1935 

8 

77,279 

30 

17,442 

3,528 

34,848 

Asbestos 

.1935 

9 

16,805,583 

2,072 

1,904,053 

2,058,4512 

4,996,163 


1935 

11 

18,877,326 

2.647 

2,642,924 

2,399,475 

7,558,708 

Feldspar and quartz . . . 

.1935 


1,161,986 

200 

182.792 

58,0122 

511,200 


1935 

34 

1,400,024 

324 

238,848 

160,913 

628,769 

Gypsum 

1935 

13 

5,737,114 

467 

367,007 

187,0272 

745.176 


1935 

14 

8,954,654 

514 

440,297 

218,869 

1,000,102 

Iron oxides. 

1935 

5 

175,935 

32 

20,748 

12,2642 



1935 

6 

107,499 


30,281 

11,419 

58,211 


1935 

24 

145,557 

92 

45,217 

6952 

81,343 


1935 

22 

231,800 

101 

44.550 

4,824 

69,732 

Salt 

.1935 

16 

1 3,776,333 

473 

697,785 

213,9402 

1,667,038 


1935 

9 

! 3,856,187 

500 

640,644 

212,697 

1,660,447 

Talc and soap.stone 

,1935 

8 

! 639,501 

94 

69,803 

37,4112 

134, 121 


1935 

7 

647,929 

85 

70,935 

33.392 

143.878, 

Miscellaneous® 

,.1935 

44 

2,555,124 

366 

357,837 

254,948* 

785,784 


1935 

41 

2,195,021 

477 

626,248 

548,444 

1,006,184 

Totjda, Other Non- 







Metallic Minerals . 1935 

ISC 

1 31,101,247 

3,898 

3,576,377 

2,829,0742 

9,046,483 


1936 

152 

1 36.368,319 

4,723 

4,652,169 

3,593,561 

12,120,877 

Totals, Noii«Meta!« 







Me Minerals 

,.1935 

6,181 

. 244,237,709 

32,755 

33,150,704 

16,705,1252 

45,739,141 


1936 

6,224 

[ 257,057,806 

1 34,768 

37,280,814 

12,270,765 

69,475,472 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 358. 
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■?.— Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Indnstrles of Canada, hy 
Industries, 1935 and 1986 — concluded. 


Industry and Year. 

Plants 

or 

Mines. 

Capital 

Employed. 

Employees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Purchased 

Fuel, 

Electricity, 

and 

Consumable 

Supplies. 

Net 

Income 

from 

Sales.’ 


No. 

S 

No. 

$ 

S 

$ 

CiAir Pbodticts and Other 
Strociheal Matebiaes. 







Clay Products. 







Brick, tile and sewer 

pipe., 1935 

1936 

Stoneware and pottery. . 1935 
1936 

136 

136 

3 

4 

20,144,431 

19,487,237 

357,575 

376,204 

1,609 

1,651 

119 

124 

1,293,159 

1,397,395 

94,765 

100,753 

666,163= 

747,183 

13,415= 

19,171 

2,127,241 

2,506,008 

205,744 

198,665 

Totals, Clay 

Products 1935 

139 

20,502,006 

1,728 

1,387,924 

679,578= 

2,332,985 

1936 

140 

19,863,431 

1,775 

1,498,148 

706.354 

2,704,673 

Other Structural Materials. 







Cement 1935 

1936 

Lime..... ....1935 

1930 

Sand and gravel 1935 

1936 

Stone 1935 

1936 

9 

9 

54 

57 

5,400 

5,374 

496 

658 

52,454,004 

63,343,991 

5,707,391 

6,106,901 

4,849,702 

2,994,137 

12,277,518 

11,899,862 

924 

1,052 

756 

799 

3,015 

3,638 

2,475 

2,612 

l,027,416i 

1,196,664 

550,049 

640,322 

2,479,418 

2,090,388 

1,950,698 

2,043,216 

1,621,674=1 

2.169,071 

810,437= 

839,979 

116,063= 

101,059 

734,339= 

841,704 

3,968,369 

4,739,121 

2,115,354 

2,495,991 

6,273,377 

8,820.340 

4,673,224 

4,292,449 

Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials .... 1935 

5,959 

75,288,615 

7,170 

6,013,581 

3,282,513= 

16,920,324 

1936 

5,998 

74,344,871 

8,001 

5,970,590 

3,951,813 

18,347,901 

Totals, Clay Products 
and. Structural 
Materials 1936 

6,098 

95,790,621 

8,898 

7,401,50.5 

3,962,001= 

10,253,309 

1936 

6,138 

94,208,302 

9,776 

7,168,738 

4,718,167 

21,052,574 

Grand Totals, Min- 
eral Industries.. .1935 

12,898 

777,500,099 

80,256 

! 100,080,559 

172,513,815= 

238,581,268 

1936 

18,229 

859,083,099 

90,099 

> 110,766,222 

205,361,375 

291,072,349 


>Se6hoadnotGtoTable6,p.355. _ sRevisedsincopublicationof the 1937 Year Book. ’Includes 
a small production of peat, normally includod in fuels. 


Section 4. — Production of Metallic Minerals. 

Subsection 1. — Gold. 

Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold i^roduced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 9. 
The official estimate for 1937 is 4,095,872 fine oz. 

In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 
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operating costs, but also from the rise in the world price of gold itself. Under the 
stimulus of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during recent 
years than ever before. Favourable results from these activities, with new mines 
coming into production and expansion in numerous producing mines, give every 
prospect for a continued increase in gold production. 

Nova Scotia. — Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 
the discovery, gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
an annua l output has been reported since that time. Since 1933, gold-mining acti- 
vities have been more widespread with the industry showing signs of a general revival. 

Quebec. — Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudidre 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The oper- 
ation of this smelter, together with the development of gold properties in the north- 
western part of the province, has established Quebec as the second largest gold- 
producing province. An important source is the copper-gold ores of the Noranda 
mine, but there is now a rapidly expanding production from auriferous-quartz 
properties operating in the same general section of the province. 

Ontario. — Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings County 
and was later found and worked at points from there to the Lake of the Woods in 
the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine Camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the ICirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves mine, led to the development of this second camp. The Lake Shore mine 
in this camp has latterly had a larger production than that of any other Canadian 
gold mine. Active prospecting and development have been carried on during recent 
years in a number of Precambrian areas in Ontario. In addition to Porcupine and 
Kirkland Lake, producing mines are now established in the Michipicoten district, 
in the district east of lake Nipigon, at Matachewan, at Larder Lake, and in the 
district of Patricia and other northwestern parts of the province. 

Manitoba. — The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
since before the War b\it continuous production is a post-war attainment. The 
major part of the gold of the province is produced as a by-product from the Flin 
Flon smelter which treats copper-zinc ores. However, an expanding production 
is coming from auriferous-quartz operations in the Rice Lake and Beresford Lake 
areas east of lake Winnipeg and the newer Gods Lake area in the northeastern 
part of the province. 

British Columbia. — ^The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser River 
rush took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production. The 
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copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale Boundary districts, of the Britannia 
mine on Howe sound, of mines in the Anyox section and the ores of the Premier 
mine on the Portlaird canal were largely responsible for the gold from lode mining 
which reached its highest pre-war peak with 297,459 fine oz. in 1913. As a result 
of the higher price of gold, production in the province has recovered from 160,069 
fine oz. in 1931 to the estimate for 1937 of 603,403 fine oz. The mines of the Bridge 
River district, including the Pioneer, Bralorne and others, are contributing to this 
current expansion. Placer prospecting in British Columbia has experienced a dis- 
tinct revival since 1932, especially in the Stikine, Liard, Cariboo, and Atlin districts. 

Yukon.-— The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley \vas reported in 
1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted noth increasing 
profit beBveen 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
creeks of the IHondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at wrhat is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tribxrtary,. 
the Eldorado. There is still a considerable production of gold from alluvial opera- 
tions, principally in the form of dredging, and, recently, interesting explorations 
have been made of auriferous quartz veins in the Carmacks district. 


8.— Quantifies of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Note. — For the years 18C2 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 26S'209. 


Year. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

.Mberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Yukon. 

Total. 


oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

oz. fine. 

1911.... 

7,781 

613 

2.0G2 




10 

238,496 

224,197 

473,159 

1912.... 

4,385 

642 

86,523 




73 

251,815 

208,447 

611,886 

1913.... 

2,174 

701 

219,801 

- 


- 

Nil 

297,459 

282,838 

802,973 

1914. . , . 

2,904 

1,292 

268,264 

_ 


_ 

48 

252,730 

247,940 

773,178 

1915..,. 

6,636 

1.099 

406,677 




195 

273,376 

230, 173 

918,056 

1916. . . . 

4,562 

1,034 

492,481 

- 


- 

82 

219,633 

212,700 

930,492 

1917..,. 

2,210 

1,511 

423,261 

4401 


_ 

Nil 

133,742 

177,667 

788.831 

1918.... 

1,176 

1,939 

411,976 

1,926 



27 

180.163 

102,474 

099,681 

1919.... 

850 

1,470 

505,739 

724 


- 

1 24 

167,252 

90,705 

768,764 

1920. . . ; 

690 

955 

664,995 

781 


_ 

Nil 

124,808 

72,778 

765,007 

1921..,. 

439 

635 

708,213 

207 



49 

150,792 

65.994 

926,329 

1922.... 

1,042 

Nil 

1,000,340 

166 


- 

Nil 

207,370 

54,458 

1,263,304 

1923.... 

t 655 

m 

971,704 

31 


_ 

Nil 

200,140 

60.144 

1,233,341 

1924.... 

1,047 1 


1.241.728 

1,180 



Nil ! 

245,719 

34,825 

1,525,382 

1925. . . . 

j 1,626 ! 

1,602 

1,461,039 

4,424 


- 

Nil 

219,227 

47,817 * 

1,735,735 

1926....! 

1,878 

3,680 

■1,497,215 

188 


_ 

Nil 

225,866 

25,601 

1,754,228 

1927.... 

3,151 

8,331 

1,627,050 

182 



42 

183,094 

30,935 

1,852,786 

1928,... 

1,290 

60,006 

1,578,434 

19,813 


- 

68 

190,617 

34,364 

1,890,592 

1929.... 

2,687 

90,798 ' 

1,622,207 

22,455 



5 

154,204 

35,892 

1,928,308 

1930. . . . 

1,272 

141,747 

1,736,012 

23,189 



Nil 

164,331 

35,517 

2,102,068 

1931.... 

460 

300,075 

2,086,814 

102,969 


- 

195 

160,069 

44,310 

2,693.892 

1932. . . . 

904 

401,105 

2,280,105 

122,607 


11« 

83 

199,004 

40,608 

3,044,387 

1933..,. 

1,382 

382,886 

2,155,619 

125,310 

5, 

400 

324 

238,995 

39,493 

2,949,309 

1934.... 

3,625 

390,097 

2,105,339 

132,321 

6, 

,405 

393 

296,190 

38,798 

2,972,074 

1935. . . . 

9,376 

470,552 

2,220,336 

142,613 

14, 

,323 

160 

391,633 

35,7072 

3,284,890* 

1930,... 

11,960 

666,905 

2,378,603 

139,273 

48, 

,981 

109 

451,938 

50.359* 

3,748,028* 

19373.... 

19,639 

712,004 

2,687,385 

160,395 

65, 

,018 

46 

503,403 

47,982* 

4,095,872* 


1 First reported production in this province. * Includes production of the Northwest Territories. 

* Preliminary figures. 
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9.-YaIiies of GoM Produced In Canada, by Provinces, cakndar years 1911 - 37 . 

Note— For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


Year.' 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

Britis 

Colum 


$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1911.... 

160,854 

12,072 

42,625 

_ 



4,930, 

5,205, 

0.149, 

1912.... 

90,638 

13.27C 

1,788,596 



1,509 

1913. . . . 

44,935 

14,491 

4,543,690 

- 

- 

1014.... 

60.031 

26,708 

5,545,509 

_ 

_ 


5,224, 

5,651, 

4,540, 

1915.... 

137, ISC 

22.72C 

8,404, 69C 




1916.... 

94,305 

21,375 

10,180,485 

- 

- 

1,695 

1917.... 

45,685 

31,235 

8,749,581 

9,095' 



2,764, 

3,724, 

3.457, 

1918.... 

24,31C 

40.083 

S.S16.29C 

39,814 



1919.... 

17,571 

30,388 

10,454,553 

14,966 

- 

500 

1920. . . . 

14,203 

19,742 

11,679,483 

16,145 


2 

2,580, 

3,117, 

4,286, 

1921.... 

9,075 

13,127 

14,640,062 

4.279 


1,013 

1922. . . . 

21,540 

* 

20,078,862 

3,225 

- 

1923.... 

13,540 

13.788 

20.080.904 

641 


j 

4,137,: 

5,079.' 

4,S31,i 

1924.... 

21,643 

18,253 

25,608,795 

24,393; 



1925. . . . 

33,613 

33,110 

30,202,357 

91,452 

- 

s 

1926. . . . 

34,687 

70,072 

30,950.180 

3,886 


j 

4.669.1 

3.784.1 
4.064,. 

1927. . . . 

65, 137 

172,217 

33,634,108 

3,762 


868 

1928. . . . 

26,067 

1,240,434 

32,629.120 

409,571 

- 

1,406 

1929.. .. 

1930. . . , 

1 

26,295 

1,876,961 

2,930,170 

33,535,234 

35,880,552 

464,186 

479,359 

: 

103 

3.187.1 

3.397.1 
3,451,! 

1931.... 

9,920 

e.-471,075 

44,980,280 

2,220,512 

- 

4,205 

1932*.,.. 

22.034 

9.417,672 

53,534,743 

2,876,350 

258^ 

1,949 

4,C72,< 

6.835.1 

10.218.1 

1933. . . . 

39,525 

10,950,539 

61.647,843 

3,583,806 

154,440 

9,267 
13, .558 

1934.... 

121,613 

13,458,347 

72.034,195 

4,565,075 

186,472 

1936.... 

329,942 

16,558,725 

78,133,624 

5,018,551 

504,026 

5,279 

13,781,1 
15,831,5 
17, 614, ( 

1936. . . . 

418,959 

23,301,683 

83,318,960 

4,878.733 

1.715,804 

3.818 

1937*.... 

087.169 

24,913,020 

90,532,601 

5,612,221 

2,274,980 

1,609 


4,634,574 

5,549,296 

5,846,780 

5,125,374 

4,758,098 

4,396,900 

3,672,703 

2,118,325 

l,S75,r-' 

1,504,4551 

1,364,217 

1,125,705 


529,220 

639,483 

710,367 

741,9,541 

734,202 

955,539 


953,438 

1,129,500 

1,338,531 

1,256,5291 

1,704,076* 

1,678,800* 


9,781,077 

12,648,794 

16,598,923 

15,983,007 

18,977,901 

19,234,976 

15,272,992 

14,463,689 

15,850,423 

15,814,098 

19,148,920 

26,116,050 


!6,263,U0 

8,300,404 

9,082,005 


115,695,279* 

131,293,421* 

143,314,561* 


* rrom lyii lo mi, incui 
prices in Canadian funds* 




=$20-671834! a 


e then, at world 


World Productioii. A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 
try of the world since l;lie di.scovery of America may refer to four successive period.s 
During the first period extending from 1493 to 17G0, the annual production averaged 
nearly 337,000 fine oa. The placer raining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 

The production of Rus.sia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country' retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 

ihe third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851, respectively. The 
annual average during the 60 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it decilined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia, and Russia, 
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In the fourth, period, extending from 1891 to the present time, covered by the 
figures of Table 10, the outstanding features were the entry of South Africa as an 
important and later as the leading producer, the increase in the output of most of 
the gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process and, 
more recently, the rapidly increasing world production as a result of the appreciation 
in the value of gold. The output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady in- 
crease was recorded until 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, 
the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fijied 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine 
oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commoditj’’ price levels which 
occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the industiy 
responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The 
increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production 
during recent years with all previous records being exceeded. 


10.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1936. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value.i 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 


oz. fine. 

$ 


oz. fine. 

$ 


oz. fine. 

$ 

1891 

6,320,194 

130,650,000 

1907 

19,977,260 

412,966.600 

1923 

17,845,349 

308,890,948 

1892 

7,094,266 

146,651,500 

1908 

21,422,244 

422,837,000 

1924 

18,619,481 

384,899,578 

1893 

7,618,811 

157,494,800 

1909 

21,966,111 

454,059,100 


18,673,178 

19,117,568 

384,009,921 

395,198.984 

1894 

8,764,362 

181,175,600 

1910 

22,022,180 

455,239,100 

1926 

1895 

9,015,190 

198,763,600 

1911 

22,397, 136 

462.989.761 

1927 

1928 

19,058,736 

18,885,849 

393,979,954 

390,386,674 

1896 

9,783,914 

202,251,600 

1912 

22,605,068 

467,288,203 

1897 

11,420,068 

236,073,700 

1913 

22,556,347 

466,284,303 




1898...... 

13,877,806 

14,837,775 

286,879,700 

1914 

21,652,883 

447,608,337 

1929 

1930 

19,207,452 

20,903,736 

397,163,303 

432,118,638 

1899 

306,724,100 

1915 

22,846,608 

472,283,884 


1900 

12,315,136: 

254,676,300 

1916;.... 

22,032,542 

455,455,670 

1931 

22.284,290 

460,650,527 

1901 

12,625,627 

260,992,900 

1917. . . . . 

20,346,043 

420,592,147 

1932 

24,098,076 

498,163,970 

1902 

14,354,680 

296,737,600 

1918 

18,588,127 

384,251,378 

1933 

25,400,295 

525,070,547 

10051 

15,852,620 

16,804,372 

327,702,700 

347,377,200 


17,339.679 

16,146,830 

358,443,791 

333.784,924 


1904 

1 1920..... 

1934 

27,372,374 

958,033,090* 






1935 

29,999,2455 

1,049,973,580* 

1905 

18,396,451 

380, 288,301 

1 1921 

15,997.692 

330,702,190 

19305 

32,900.158 

1,153,605,530 

1906 

19,471,080 

402,503,001 

1 1922 

15,496,859 

320,349,102 



1 At $20'67-i- per oz. fine, prior to 1934; at 336 per oz. fine in 1934 and later years. ^ Revised 

since publication of the 1937 Y ear Book. » Preliminaiy figures. 


In 1936 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 11,336,214 fine oz. or 34-4 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia), including Siberia^ 
with 6,240,000 fine oz. or 15-9 p.c., United States with 3,759,645 fine oz. or 
11 -4 p.c. and Canada with 3,735,675* fine oz. or 11 -Sf p.c. As Australia, Rhodesia, 
British West Africa, and British India were also important producers, about 55-6 
p.c. of the world production of 1936 was produced in the British Empire. 

• De tailed statistics of world gold production for 1935 and 1936 appear in Table 11. 

♦ The revised figure for Canadian gold production in 1936 is 3,748,028 fine oz, 

... 1 percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United State.s 
Mint, IS slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute, as given on p. 343. 
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11 .— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 



Calendar Year 1935. 

Calendar Year 1936.1 

Country. 

Gold. j 

Silver. | 

1 Gold. 1 

Silver. 


Quantity. 

Value 
($35-00 
per oz.). 

Quantity. 

Value 
($0-64582 
per oz.).® 

Quantity. 

Value 

($35-00 

peroz.). 

Quantity. 

Value 
($0-45399 
per oz.).* 

North 

America— 

U.S.A 

Canada 

Mexico 

Totalsf.... 

Cbntr.\i. 
America and 
West Indies 

South 
America— 
Bolivia 

oz. fine. 

3.183,160 
3,284.890 
082. 338 

1 

110,710,815 

114,971,150 

23,881,830 

oz. fiLne. 

45,612,918 

16,618,558 

75,589,199 

« 

29,457,735 

10,732,597 

48,817,010 

oz. fine. 

3,759,645 

3,735,305 

753,967 

S 

131,587,575 

130,735,675 

26,388,845 

oz. fine. 

63,350,587 

18,231,419 

77,403,901 

S 

28,760,533 

8,276,882 

35,167.836 

7,143,350 

250,017,255 

138,945,055 

89,733,495 

8,203,987 

289,239,545 

160.270,907 

72, 761,389 

135,000 

4,725,000 

3,500,000 

2.260,370 

140,000 

4,900,000 

3,600,000 

1,634,364 

64,301* 

120,597 

268,308 

328,989 

98,863 

112,390 

2,250,535 

4,220,895 

9,390,780 

11,514,965 

3,400,205 

3,933,650 

; 7,951,000 
10,000® 
1,050.043 
132,976 
17.432,968 
7,000' 

5,134,915 

6,458 

678,139 

85,878 

.11,258,559 

4,521 

32,151® 

125,405 

258,458 

389,500 

188,403 

109,996 

1,125,285 

4,389,175 

9.046,030 

13,632,500 

6,694,105 

3,849,860 

10,723,333® 

10,000® 

1.431,383 

151,500 

19,901,309 

7,000® 

4,868,286 

4,540 

649,834 

08,779 

9,034,995 

3,178 


Colombia. . , 

Venezuela.,.. 

Totals®... . 

Europe— 
Czecho- _ 
Slovakia... 

France 

Germany. . . . 
Italy 

1,103,643 

40,727,505 

20,720,638 

17,256,723 

1,285.360 

44,987,810 

32,839,151 

14,908,646 

14,800 

91,59S: 

5,948 

3,215® 

143,424 

218,721 

4,784,030 

74,172 

518,000 

3,205,930 

208,180 

112,525 

5,019,840 

7.655,235 

167,441,050 

2,596,020 

1,325.382 

569,005 

6,257,788 

1,290,820* 

484,319 

608,967 

3.500,000- 

1,753,634 

855,955 

367,862 

4,041,40£ 

833,63/ 

312,783 

393.283 

2,260.37C 

1.132,401 

16,248 

97,642 

7,584 

3,697 

150,748 

164.039 

5,240,000 

84,106 

568,680 

3,417,470 

265,440 

129,395 

5.276,110 

5,741,365 

183,400,000 

2,943,710 

1,088,718: 

569,605* 

6,541,651 

1,306,407 

485,373 

588,282 

4,000,000’ 

1,786,620 

494,267 

258,695 

2,969,799 

620,335 

220,355 

267,074 

1,816,960 

810,654 

Roumania. . . 

Sweden 

U.S.S.R..... 

Yugoslavia.. 

Totals®. . . . 

Vsu— 

British India 
China. 

5,343,014 

187,005,490 

17,199,118 

11,107,531 

5.769,562 

201,934,670 

18,001,202 

8,172,366 

327,652 

154,966* 

523,948 

589,034 

451,814 

11,467,820 

6,423,810 

18,338,180 

20,616,190 

15,813,490 

5,850,400 

146,614* 

1,464,986 

8,230,761 

322,022 

3,778,305 

94,68( 

940,111 

5,315,581 

207,905 

333,239 
154,966* 
520,842 
678,831 
! 697,266 

11,663,365 

5,423,810 

18,229,470 

23,759,086 

20,904,310 

6,977,345 

146,614* 

1,500,000-® 

9,000,432 

491,701 

2,713,655 

66,661 

680,985 

4,361,224 

223,227 

Korea 

Japan 

Philippine Is. 

Totals® 

Oceania— 
Australia® . . . 
New Zealand 

Totals® 

Africa— 

Belgian 

Congo 

British W.A. 
French W.A, 
S. Rhodesia. 
Union S.A... 

Totals®.... 

Totals for 
World® 

2,267,221 

79,352,735 

16,774,958 

10,833, go; 

! 2,531,351 

88.597,285 

18.526.743 

8,410,956 

1,212,383 

165,277 

42,433,405 

5,784,095 

11,995,715 

437,967 

7.747,07! 

282,845 

1,428.776 

164,575 

50,007,160 

5,760,125 

13,321,247 

432,973 

6,047,713 

196,565 

1,384,388 

48,453,580 

12,434.343 

8,030,341 

1 1,610,294 

66,360,290 

13,755,410 

6,244,818 

336,619 

426,011 

125,388 

720,281 

10,773,991 

11,781,665 

14,931,385 

4,388,586 

25,419,835 

377,089,685 

3,793,788 

139,200 

132,087 

1,042,203 

2,450,10' 

89,891 

85.301 

673,071 

1 386.934 

ii 499,811 
104.490 
5 797.061 

3||ll,336,214 

13,642,690 

17,493,385 

3,667,150 

27,897,135 

396,767,490 

2,780,396 

154,537 

146,072 

1,075,626 

1,262,272 

70,158 

65,861 

488,323 

12,562, 62E 

439,693,015 

6,130,119 

3,313,13; 

sjjl3, 359,598 

467,685,930 

4,450,276 

2,020,381 

29,999,24.5 

1,049,973, 58C 

220,704,231 

1,42535.201 

J32,960,158 

1453,605,531) 

251,4-13,689 

114,153, 930 


1 Subject to revision. * Average price per oz. fine in New York. * Totals include other 

countries not Specified. Previous year's figures. # Estimate based on other years’ production. 

® Amount exported, ^ Conjectoal. * Including New Guinea and Papua. ^ None reported. 
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Subsection 2. — Silver. 

Although no official statistics of the production of silver were pubhshed prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of 14,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. The development of the silver-lead 
deposits of British Columbia largely accounted for an increase to a production 
worth over $2,000,000 in 1896. From 1896 to 1905 annual production varied in 
value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapid,ly during the next five years 
to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery 
of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. 

The silver .production of Canada is chiefly derived from the silver-lead-zinc ores 
of British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead ores 
exported from Yiffion. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs in the gold ores 
of northern Ontario, the nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the copper-gold ores of 
Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia and the pitchblende ores of the Northwest 
Territories. Thus in Canada silver is produced chiefly in combination with other 
metals. 

Since 1926 British Colombia has been the chief silver-producing province. 
Small amounts are recovered from alluvial gold and crude gold bullion, but the 
Sullivan and Premier mines have been responsible for the greater part of the output 
from this province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zinc production, 
is the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver is also recovered from the copper 
ores produced in British Columbia. 

During 1931 much interest was created by the discovery at Echo Bay, Great 
Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associated with 
uranium- and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from this area 
occurred in 1932, when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British Columbia. 
Production from this new camp has continued with shipments of silver-radium ores 
to the refinery at Port Hope, Ontario. 

Statistics of the quantities and values of silver i)rodueed in Canada are given for 
the years since 1911 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values produced 
in the chief silver-producing provinces are given in Table 1.8. 


13.~Qwantities and Talues of Sflver Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 

Note. — ^For figures for the years 1887-1910, seep. 861 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

oz, fine 

32,559,044 

31,955,560 

31,845,803 

28,449,821 

26,625,960 

25,459,741 

22,221,274 

21,383,979 

16,020,667 

S 

17,355,2721 1920 

19,440,16i 1921 

19,040,9241 1922 

lS,693,63l| 1923 

13,228,842 1924...... 

16,717,121 1925...... 

18,091, SDsf 1926 

20,693,704 1927...... 

17,802,474 1928...... 

oz. fine. 

13,330,357 

13,543,198 

18,626,439 

18,601,744 

19.736,3231 

20.228,988 

22,371,924 

22,736,698 

21.936,407 

$ 

13,450,330 

8,485,355 

12,576,758 

12,007,609 

13,180,113 

13,971,150 

13,894,631 

12,816,6771 

12,761,725 

1929 

1930 

1931.. .... 

1932 

1933.. ....' 

1934 

1935 

1936.. .... 

19371 

oz. fine. 

23,143,261 
26.443,823 
' 20,502,247 
18,347,907 

15,187.950 

16,415,282 

16,618,568 

18,334,487 

22,683,032 

1 

12,204,308 
10, 089,. 376 

6,141,943 

5,811,081 

5,746,027 

7,790,840 

10,767,148 

8,273.804 

10,180,371 


* Preliminary figures. 
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13.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, Ijy Provinces, 
calendar years 1911-87. 


Note.— For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1936 being shown 
in Table 5 of this chapter, pp. 349-351. 


Year. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

1 British Columbia. 

Yukon 

and Northwest 
Territories. 


oz.f 

me 

9 

02 . fine. I 


S 


oz. fine. 

S 


o: 

B. fine. 1 


$ 


OJ 

s. fine. 1 

1 


1911.. 

18 

435 

9, 

,827 

30, 

540, 

754 

16, 

,279 

,443 

Nil 


_ 

1, 

887, 

147 

1, 

005 

,924 


113, 

708 

60, 

,078 

1912.. 

9 

4(ih 

5, 

,VS8 

29, 

,214, 

025 

;i7. 

,772 

,352 

Nil 



2, 

651 . 

,002 

1, 

612, 

737 


81, 

(168 

49, 

318 

1913.. 

34 

573 

20, 

,672 

28, 

411, 

,201 

lie. 

,987 

,377 

Nil 



3, 

312, 

.343 

1, 

98(1, 

483 


87, 

626 

52, 

393 

1914.. 

57 

737 

31, 

646 

25, 

139, 

214 

13, 

,779 

,055 

Nil 



3. 

1.59. 

897 

1. 

731, 

971 


92, 

973 

SO, 

959 

1915.. 

63 

450 

31, 

524 

22. 

748, 

609 

di. 

.302 

,419 

Nil 


- 

3. 

665, 

,852 

1, 

771, 

658 


248, 

049 

123, 

241 

1916.. 

98 

610 

64, 

,748 

21, 

608, 

158 

14, 

,188 

,133 

Nil 


_ 

3, 

,392, 

,872 

2, 

227 

794 


360, 

101 

236, 

,446 

1917.. 

136 

104 

110, 

,885 

19, 

301, 

,835 

15, 

,714 

,9/5 

7,201 

5, 

,863 

2, 

65.5, 

,994 

2, 

162, 

43(1 


119 

605 

97, 

,379 

1918.. 

178 

67!) 

172, 

,907 

17, 

198, 

737 

16, 

,643 

,562 

13,316 

12, 


3, 

,921, 

,336 

3, 

,794, 

,7.5.5 


71, 

,915 

69, 

.594 

1919.. 

140 

926 

156, 

60(1 

12, 

117, 

,87,S 

13, 

,465 


20,700 

23, 

,069 

3, 

,713, 

,537 

4, 

,126, 

,.556 


27, 

,556 

30, 

,621 

1920.. 

61 

003 

61, 

,.552 

9, 

,907, 

626 

9, 

,996 

,795 

15,510 

15, 

,649 

3, 

,327, 

,028 

3, 

,356, 

,971 


19, 

.190 

19, 

,363 

1921.. 

38 

084 

23, 

,861 

9, 

,761, 

,607 

6, 

,116 

,037 

33 


20 

3, 

,3.50, 

,3.57 

2, 

,099, 

133 


393, 

,092 

246, 

,288 

1922.. 

Nil 



10, 

,811, 

,903 

7, 

,300 

,30a 

20 


14 

7, 

,1.50, 

,937 

4, 


,384 


663, 

,493 

447, 

997 

1923.. 

33 

006 

21, 

,412 

10, 

,540, 

,943 

6, 

,838 

,226 

5 


3 

6, 

,113, 

,327 

3, 

,965, 

soil 

1, 

,914 

438 

1,241, 

,9.53 

1924.. 

83 

814 

55, 

,972 

11, 

,272, 

,567 

7, 

52 V 

,933 

140 


93 

3, 

,153, 

(103 

5, 

444 

(i.57 


326, 

7.5,5 

161, 

,429 

1925.. 

214 

943 

148, 

,451 

10, 

,529, 

,131 

7, 

,271 

,944 

477 


329 

s, 

,579, 

,458 

5, 

,925, 

,403 


J04, 

,893 

624, 

,946 

1926.. 

375 

m' 

233, 

,513 

9, 

,274, 

,965 

5, 

,760 

.402 

18 


11 

10, 

,625, 

,816 

6, 

,599, 

,378 

2, 

,095, 

02,7 

1,301, 

,169 

1927.. 

740 

K64i 

417, 

,625 

9, 

,307, 

,953 

5, 

,246 

,893 

12 


7 

11, 

,040, 

,445 

6, 

,223, 

,499 

1, 

,647, 

,295 

928, 

,580 

1928.. i 

908 

959i 

528, 

,790 

7, 

,242, 

,601 

4, 

,213 

,456 

1,763 

1, 

,020 

10, 

,943, 

,367 

6, 

,366, 

,413 

2! 


,633 

1,651, 

,985 

1929..! 

813 

8211 

431, 

,208 

S, 

,890, 

,726 

4, 

,711 

.462 

2,044: 

1, 

,401 

10, 

,156, 

,408 

5, 

,382, 

,185 

3 

i279i 

,630 

1,737, 

,922 

1930..i 

571 

164 

217, 

,922 

10, 

,205, 

,083 

3, 

,893 

,876 

94,053 

36, 

,114 

11, 

,825, 

,930 

4, 

,512, 

,065 

3 

,746, 

,326 

1,429! 

,373 

1931.J 

530 

345 

158, 

,414 

7, 

,438, 

,951 

2, 

,222, 

,014 

836,547 

249. 

,877 

8 , 

,061. 

,599 

2, 

.408, 

,000 

3 

,094. 

,728 

1,103 

,616 

1932.. 

628 

,902 

199, 

,184 

6! 

,335, 

,788 

2, 

,006 

,648 

1,036,497 

32S, 

,276 

7, 

,293 

,462 

2, 

,300 

,958 

3 

,053 

,188 

966 

,994 

1933.. 

471 

419 

178, 

,351 

4, 

,635, 

,680 

1 

,716 

,975 

1,101,578 

416. 

,758 

6 

,737 

,057 

2 

,548 

,817 

2 

,227 

,476 

842 

,717 

1934.. 

470 

254 

223, 

,187 

5, 

,321, 

,160 

2 

,525 

,470 

1,252,920 

594, 

,047 

8! 

,729 

,721 

4! 

,143, 

,204 


563 

,320 

262 

,611 

1935.. 

668 

,836 

433! 

,338 

5, 

,161, 

,851 

3 

,344 

.229 

1,250,454 

781, 

,660 

9! 

,178. 

,400 

5 

,946 

,677 


201 

,221 

130 

,371 

1936.. 

724 

,339 

320 

,872 

6 , 

,219. 

,306 

2 

,355 

,343 

791,489 

357 

.176 

0 

.748 

.715 

4 

,399 

,303 

1 

,100 

,430 

496 

,591 

19371. 

908 

,432 

407! 

,713 

4! 

,695 

,220 

2 

,107 

,262 

985, 101 

442, 

,123 

illll 

,162 

.689 

5 

,009 

,926 

4 

,082 

,490 

1,832 

,262 


1 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver. — The world production of silver was estimated 
by the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
at 251,443,689 fine oz. for 1936, an increase of 14 p.c. from 1935 and only 3-7 p.c, 
less than 1929, when world production reached a record maximum of 260,970,029 
fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1936 was 18,231,419 fine oz., or aboul 
7-2* p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada fourth, 
next to Mexico, the United States, and Peru. 

In Table 14 the world production, value and average price of silver are given for 
each year from 1860 up to the present. During the period from 1860 to 1872, silver 
was still a monetary base in parts of the western world and the price remained 
fairly stable at about $1-32 to Sl-35 per fine oz. (about 15| oz. silver =1 oz. gold), 
although production is estimated to have more than doubled during these 12 years. 
After the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States, production 
continued to increase rapidly while the price declined to a generally lower level. 
During the disturbed conditions of the war period production was curtailed and 
the price rose to SI -12 per fine oz. in 1919. However, in the period 1922-29 
production increased to new records although the price declined to about half that 
of 1919. In the course of the depression the price declined further by nearly 50 p.c. 
and production contracted also, but both have tended to recover since 1932. The 
fact that silver is to a great extent a by-product in the mining of other metals, 
helps to explain its increasing production, in spite of lower prices, since 1872. 

• This percentage, bnsed on the world estimateof the Director oftho United States Mint, differs slightly 
from that on p. 343, bEVied on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute, 
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l#.— Owantlties and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
^ Prices, 18S0-1936. 

(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 




— 

1 

Average 


: 

: 

1 

.Average 




i 

.Average 

Year. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Pric^ 

per 

Year. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Price 

per 

Fine || 

Year. 

Qu.-in- 

tity. 

Value. 

per 





Oz.i 





Oz.‘ 1 





Oz 



’000 

oz. fine. 

1 '000. 

$ 


'000 

oz. fine. 

S’OOO. 

1 


'000 

oz. fine. 

S’OOO. 




29,095 

39. 

337 

1-352 

1886... 

93,297 

92, 

794 

0-995 

1912... 

230,904 

141, 

972 

0- 

615 

1861 

35,402 

46, 

191 

, 1-305 

1887... 

96,124 

94, 

031 

0,970 

1913... 

210,013 

126, 

848 

(!• 

604 

1862 

35,4021 

47, 

651 

1 1.346 

18SS. . . 

108,828 

102, 

186 

I 0-939 

1 1914... 

172,264 

95, 

262 

I O' 

553 

1863 

35,4021 

47, 

616 

I 1-34& 

1889... 

120,214 

113, 

414 

0-936 

1 1915... 

173,001 

89. 

,912; 

! O' 

519 

1864 

35,402 

47, 

016 

i 1 -if 5 

1890. . . 

126,095 

131, 

937 

1-046 

1916... 

180,802 

124, 

,011 

0- 

■686 


35,4021 

47, 

,368 

i-ssa 

1891... 

1 137,170 

135, 

500 

o-odi 

1917... 

186,125 

166, 

241 

O' 

803 

1866 

43,0521 

57. 

046 

1 iw' 

1892... 

! 153,152 

' 133, 

404 

o-s™ 

1918... 

203,159 

200, 

002 

O' 

986 

1867 

43,0521 

•57, 

173' 

1 .32':, 

1893... 

1 165,473 

1 129, 

12(1 

0-7?0|! 

1919... 

179,850 

201, 

,588 

1' 

121 

1868 

43,052' 

57, 

086' 

1-326 

1894... 

164,610 

104, 

493 

0 uVi 

1920. . . 

173,296 

176 

,658 

1' 

019 

1869 

43,052 

67, 

043 

1-325 

1895... 

107,501 

109. 

540 

0-654 

1921... 

171,286 

■ 108 

,110 

O' 

-631 

1870 

43,052; 

.57, 

17.3 

1-328 

1890... 

157,061 

105, 

859' 

0-673 

1922. . . 

209,815 

' 142 

,536 

O' 

679 

1871 

63,317' 

83 

958' 

1-326 

1897... 

160,421 

96, 

,253 

0-600 

1923... 

246,010 

, 172 

,2;(> 

O' 

■700 

1872 

63,317 

83, 

,705 

1-323 

1898... 

169,055 

99, 

.743 

0-590 

1924... 

' 239,485 

178, 

,311 

O' 

■744 

1873 

63,267 

82, 

121 

1-298 

1899... 

168,337 

101. 

,003' 

0-600 

1925... 

245,214 

172, 

,498 

0 

■703 

1874 

55,301 

70, 

074, 

1-279 

1900... 

173,591 

107, 

,626 

0-620 

1926... 

253,795 

1 159 

,569 

0 

■G29 

1875 

62,262 

77, 

,578 

1-246 

1901... 

173,011 

103, 

,807 

O-GOO 

1927... 

253, 981 1 

144 

,947 

0 

•570 

1876 

87,753 

78, 

,323 

1-150 

1902... 

162,763 

86. 

,265 

0-630 

1928... 

257,925 

151 

,214 

0 

■586 

1877 

62,680 

75, 

,279 

1-201 

1903... 

167,689 

90, 

,552 

0-540 

1929... 

260,970 

139 

,961 

0 

•536 

1878 

73,385 

84, 

,540 

1-153 

1904... 

164,195 

95 

,233 

0-580 

1930...' 

248,708 

96 

,310 

0 

-387 

1879 

74,383 

S3, 

,533 

1-124 

1905... 

172,318 

105 

,114 

O-Gioj 

1931... 

195,920 

56 

,842 

0 

•290 

1880 

74,793 

85, 

,641 

1-146 

1906... 

165,054 

111 

,721 

0-6771 

1932... 

164,893 

46 

,506 

0 

•282 

1881 

70,021 

89 

,926 

1-138' 

1907... 

184,207 

121 

,577 

0-660 

1933... 

169,159 

59 

,201 

0 

•350 

1882 

86,472 

98 


1-136 

1908... 

203,131 

108 

.655 

0-535 

1934... 

190,398 

91 

,930 

0 

•483 

1883 

89,175 

98, 

1984 

1-111 

1909... 

212,149 

110 

,364 

0-520 

1935... 

220,7042 

142, 

536= 

0 

•646 

1884 

81,568 

90 

,785 

1-113 

1910... 

221,716 

119 

.727 

0-5401 

1936A.. 

251,444 

114 

,153 

0 

■454 

1885 

91,610 

97 

,519 

1-005 

1911... 

226,193 

122 

,144 

0-540' 








1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, and 
1931-36, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. * Revised since the 
publication of the 1937 Year Book. » Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 3. — Copper. 

The copper-miuing industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 lb. in 18S6 had doubled 6 years later. By 1913, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
lb. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 lb. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and by 1930 had risen to a new peak of 303,478,356 
lb. In the two following years, as a result of the world-wide depression with very 
low prices prevailing for copper, production declined to 247,679,070 lb. in 1932. 
Since then output has grown to 421,027,732 lb. in 1936. Some Canadian copper 
producers, located principally in Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec, were fortunate in 
possessing ores containing sufficiently high values in precious metals to permit of 
operation during the years of abnormally low copper prices prevailing from 1930 
to 1935. However, the unfavourable copper market which existed during the 
depression did not encourage production and the search for and development of 
new copper properties was curtailed. In June of 1932 the United States instituted 
a duty of 4 cents per pound on foreign copper, which adversely affected copper 
production in British Columbia. On the other hand, Canadian copper enjoys a 
preference in the United IQngdom and a large part of Canadian production now 
goes there. The improvement in copper prices accompanying general industrial 
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recovery and rearmament requirements stimulated the production of the metal in 
1936 and 1937. 

Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. There is stiU an annual production from 
this field. Developments in the Rouyn Camp of northwestern Quebec have re- 
sulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. Since 1931 the 
Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd., have treated blister copper in their electrolytic 
refinery located at Montreal East. This material comes from the Noranda smelter 
in Quebec and the Flin Flon smelter in Manitoba. Gold, silver, selenium, and 
tellurium are also products of the Montreal refinery. 

Ontario. — ^The Sudbury deposits were fii-st noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-84, when, dtiring the construction of the C.P.R., a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on ■which the Mm’ray mine "was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone; 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
known. These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbuiy area are now the source of nearly 
all the copper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., 
an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., operates a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where eleetrolytically refined copper, 

' precious metals, selenium, and tellurium are produced from the blister copper smelted 
by the International Nickel Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the dis- 
trict. The Company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near 
London, England, where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver, and platinum 
metals contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port 
Colborne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in 
Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for 
refining. Adverse industrial conditions led to reductions in the copper production 
of Ontario in 1931 and 1932. There has been, however, a remarkable recovery in 
production since then. 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan. — ^During the four years 1917-20, when high 
prices prevailed for copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by 
the Mandy mine. Much development has been carried on in the Flinflon district on 
the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary since the War, and large bodies of ore have 
been proven on the Flinflon property of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
and the Sherritt-Gordon property. About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson 
Bay railway provide these properties with transportation facilities. A copper 
.smelter and electi’olytie zinc plant are operated by the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. at Flinflon, while a large hydrauhc development on the Churchill 
river provides the necessary powmr. Production from the plants of this Company 
has been continuous since 1930. 

British Columbia. — ^Until 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
to Ontario and since 1930 production has greatly declined, o'wing principally to the 
cessation in August, 1935, of mining and smelting operations at Anyox, as a result 
of the low price of copper and exhaustion of ore reserves. In 1937, the Granby 
Company resumed operations at its Copper Mountain mine, and an increase in 
British Columbia copper output resulted. 
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Subsection 4. — ^Lead. 

Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 lb. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 
in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest pro- 
duction of this period was 56,900,000 lb. in 1905. However, as a result of develop- 
ments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly since 
the War, as shown in Table 17. 

British Columbia. — In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc, and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zinc ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 1930 to 
1935 for lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan 
have remained idle. 

Other Provinces. — Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tetreault 
mine produces lead and zinc concentrates. Lead production in Ontario has come 
chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931. 
An important production of lead came in recent years from the silver-lead ores of 
the Mayo district of Yukon, and in 1935 production of silver-lead-zinc concentrates 
was resumed at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1011-37. 

Note.— For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price per 
Pound. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Price per 
Pound. 


lb. 


cts. 


lb. 


cts. 


23,784,969 

35,763,476 

827,717 

1,597,554' 



175.485,499 

253,690,678 

14,221,345 

23,127,460 


1912 

4-467 

1925 

9-120 



len 



1 660 

1926. 

283,801,266 

19,240,661 

6-75P 

1Q14. 1 

36,337,765 

46,316,450 

41,497,615 


1 170 

1927 

311,423,161 

1 16,477,139 

5-256 

mil? 

2,593,721 

5-600 

1928 

337,946.688 

1 15,553,231 

4-576 

mifi 

3,532,692 

8-513 

1929.. 

326,622,566 

16,544,248 

5-063 



1930 

332,894.163 

13,102,635 
7,260,183 
5,409,704 
6,372. 998^ 
8,436,658 
10,624,772 
14,993,869 
21,013,404 

3 -933 

1917....... 

32,576,281 

3,638,020 

11-137 


267.342,482 

255,947,378 

266,475,191 

346,275.576 

339,105,079 

383,180,909' 

411,221,232 

2-710 

2-114 

2-392 

2- 436 

3- 133 
3-913 
5-110 

1918.... 

51,398,002 

4,754,315 

9-250 

10Q9 

1919... 

43,827,669 

3,053,037 

6-966 

mw 

1920. 

35,953,717 

3,214,262 

8-940 

tmi 

1921 

66,679,592' 

3,828,742' 

6-742 



1922 

93,307,171' 

5,817,702' 

6-219 


1923 

111,234,466 

7,985,5221 

7-179 

10^73 





1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are .sorncswliat 
in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent tiie quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ore.s and con- 
centrates exported. 2 From 1011 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1936, average 

yearly prices at London, England. * Preliminary figures. 

40847—24 
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World Production.*— The world production of lead in 1936 was about 
1,490,000 long tons. The principal producers were the United States with 22 • 3 p.c., 
Australia 15-0 p.c., Mexico 14-2 p.c., Canada 11-5 p.c., India 6-0 p.c., Yugoslavia 
4'9 p.c., Germany 4-1 p.c., and Spain 2-7 p.c. 

Subsection 5.— Nickel. 

With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
the Cobalt district and relatively small shipments in recent years of nickel-copper 
ore from the B.C. Nickel Mines, Ltd., the Canadian production of nickel has been 
derived entirely from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, 
Ontario. A brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper 
mining industry will be found under “Copper” in Subsection 3 of this section. From 
830,477 lb. in 1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time 
peak of 92,607,293 lb. in 1918. After a slump to 17,597,123 lb. in 1922, production 
expanded rapidly again and in 1928 exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 
established a still higher record. The depression brought another decline to 
30,327,968 lb. in 1932, but a remarkable recovery has again been made and new 
records established each year since 1933, as shown in Table 18. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, calendar years 
Nora.— Por figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Ib. 

f 


lb. 

$ 


lb. 

$ 

1911 

34,098,744 

10,229,623 

1920.... 

61,335,706 

24,534,282 

1029.... 

110,275,912 

27,116,461 

1912 

44,841,542 

13,452,463 

1921.... 

19,293,060 

6,752,571 

1930.... 

103,768,857 

24,465,133 

1913..... 

49,676,772 

14,903,032 

1922.... 

17,597,123 

6,158,993 

1931.... 

65,666,320 

15,267,453 

1914 

46,617,937 

13,655,381 

1923.... 

62,453,843 

18,332,077 

1932..., 

30,327,968; 

7,179,862 

1915 

68,308,057 

20,492,597 

1924.... 

69,536,360 

12,126,739’ 

1933.... 

83,264,0581 

20,130,480 

1916 

82,958,564 

29,035,498 

1925.... 

73,857,114 

15,946,672 

1934.... 

128,6S7,340i 

32,139,425 

1917 

82,330,280 

33,732,112 

1926.... 

65,714,294 

14,374,183 

1935.... 

138,616,240 

35,345,103 

1918 

92,507,293 

37,002,917 

1927.... 

66,798,717 

15,262,171 

1936..., 

169,739.393 

43.876,525 

1919 

44,544,883 

17,817,953 

1928..,. 

96.755,578 

22.318,907 

1937*. . . 

224,790,974* 

59,507,178 


* “ the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 

after 1923. sprejjmjnary figures. » Not including experimental shipments from British 


The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width of about two 
and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles broad. The ore 
of the district is mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, 
selenium, tellurium, and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively 
small quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for the world’s 
requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 

In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to disc over and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables, and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. 

World Production.* — ^The world production of nickel was about 87,200 long 
tons in 1936, of which output about 87 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while the remain- 
der was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 

Subsection 6. — Cobalt. 

The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
prior to 1925 derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, 
when the cobalt produced by refineries in southern Ontario practically controlled 
world production. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the 
Belgian Congo, Northern Ehodesia, and French Morocco, and the introduction 
into world markets of cobalt from this source has increased world production while 
Canadian production has declined since 1925. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
OKide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. Production 
of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides from Canadian 
smelters, together with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and 
including cobalt in any residues exported, amounted in 1936 to 887,691 lb. valued at 
$804,676, as against 1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 
1937 is estimated at 507,064 lb. valued at $848,247. 

Subsection 7.— Zinc. 

The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zinc from 
the Flinflon copper-zinc ores of Manitoba. The growth of production since 1911 
is shown in Table 19. 

The principal zinc-mining regions of British Coliunbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zinc ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore worked is a replace- 
ment deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in the Ainsworth and 
Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia mine on Howe 
sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, also produces zinc concentrates. 

In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. In Quebec, zinc 
and lead concentrates are produced at the Tetreault mine, Notre-Dame-des-Anges, 
and zinc concentrates were shipped also during 1987 from the WaiterAmulet mine 
in the Rouyn district. At the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, the 
production of lead and zinc concentrates was resumed in 1936. 

* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 

46847-24J 
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M.-Quantltiesi and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 


igii... 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 
19ie.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 


1.877,479 

4,283,760 

6,640,195 

7,246.''""' 

9,771,651 

23,364,760 

29,668,764 

35,083,175 

32,194,707 

30,863.912 

53,089,356 

56,290,000 

60,416,240 

98,909,077 


2,991,623 

2,640,817 

2,862,430 

2,362,448 

3,057,961 

2,471,310 

3.217,536 

3,991,701 

6,274,791 


Average 
Price 
per lb. 


1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931. . 

1932. . 


1 1935... 
1936. . . 
19372.., 


109,268,511 

149,938.105 

165,495,525 

184,647,374 

197.267,087 

267,643,505 

237,245,451 

172.283.558 

199,131,984 

298,579.083 

320,649,859 

333,182,736 

370.418,073 


8,328,440 

11,110,413 

10,250,793 

10,143,050 

10,626,778 

9,035,166 

6,059.249 

4,144,454 


Average 
Price 
per lb. 


7-410 

6-194 

5-493 

5-387 

3-600 

2-554 


> Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 


Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8. — Iron.* 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive depo.$its have been dis- 
covered from time to time, but none at present available can compete in low cost 
with high-grade external sources of supjoly. 


Iron ore was first mined and smelted in the province of Quebec early in the 
eighteenth century, and from that time until 1883 the industry was carried on 
almost continuously at Three Rivers. Other furnaces using local ore were operated 
at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being the Drummond- 
ville furnace in 1911. At the present time only titaniferous iron ore is mined in 
Quebec; this ore is produced near Baie St. Paul and is shipped for its titanium 
content. 

More iron ore has been produced in Ontario than in any other province. Large 
quantities of red hmmatite were taken from the Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district, while the Magpie mine in the same district produced siderite which was 
roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie. 

No ores for the production of iron have been mined in Canada since 1923. The 
large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements from the easily 
accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana deposit in Newfoundland. 
In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development of- the primary iron and steel 
industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily 
available from the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from 
the nearby coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 


A revival in iron-ore mining in Ontario is indicated by the fact that, during 
the summer of 1937, the Algoma Properties Ltd. commenced rebuilding the surface 
equipment at the new Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, where reserves are 
estimated at 00,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in Sulphur and therefore 
requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. An Act passed by the 
Ontario Legislature has provided for a bounty of two cents per unit of iron content 
for a period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939. 

nf respuToesot iron oro wero briefly described at p. 411 oJ the 1934-35 Year Book, and a sketch 

of the iron and steal industry of Canada was giv^ on pp. 452-466 o5 the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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2®.— Iron. Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro- Aloys, and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, calendar years 1911-37. 

Note.— For the years lSSG-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 373. 


Calendar 

Year. 

Ore 

, Production of Pig Irou. 

Production 
of Ferro- 
Alloys. 

Production 

of 

Steel Ingots 
and 

Castings. 

Shipments 

from 

Canadian 

Mines. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. | 

Canada. 


short 

long 

long 

long 

long 

long 

long 


tons.' 

tons.' 

tons.' 

tons.' 

tons.' 

tons.' 

tons.' 

1911 

210,344 

348,430 

5SS 

470,210 

819,228 

6,703 

787,854 

1912 

215,883 

379,459 

Nil 

526,422 

905,881 

6,995 

855,072 

1913 i 

307,634 

428,632 

Nil 

579,374 

1,008,000 

7,210 

1,043,744 

1914 

244,854 

202,725 

Nil 

496,629 

699,254 

6,718 

739,858 

1915 

398,112 

375,246 

Nil 

440,625 

815,871 

9,638 

911,414 

191G ' 

275, 176 

419,692 

Nil 

024,287 

1,043,979 

25,556 

1,275,222 

1917 

215,302 

421,560 

12,224 

611,287 

1,045,071 

38,808 

1,658,691 

1918 

211,608 

371,313 

28,598 

667,545 

1,067,456 

39,914 

1,672,954 

1919 

197,170 

254,542 

6.876 

658,029 

819,447 

43,394 

919,948 

1920 

129,072 

290,869 

7,887 

668,812 

973,568 

27,781 

1,100,622 

1921 

59,509 

161,843 

610 

441.876 

593,829 i 

22,608 

667,484 

1922 

17,971 

120,769 

Nil 

262,198 

382,967 

21,602 

480,127 

1923 

30,752 

277,654 

Nil 

602,168 

879,822 

41,887 

881,623 

1924 

Nil 

177,078 

Nil 

415,971 

693,040 

36,034 

669,767 

1926 

Nil 

201,795 

Nil 

368,971 

670,766 

25,709 

762,603 

1926 

Nil 

250,238 

Nil 

507,079 

757,317 

57,060 

778,262 

1927 

Nil 

249,549 

Nil 

460,148 

709.697 

66,230 

907,945 

1928 

Nil 

302,756 

Nil 

734,971 

1,037,727 

44,482 

1,234,719 

1929 

Nil 

310,801 

Nil 

769,359 

1,080,160 

89,110 

1,378,024 

1930 

Nil 

212,636 

Nil 

534,542 

747,178 

05,223 

1,009,578 

1931 

Nil . 

101,393 

Nil 

318,645 

420,038 

46,764 

072,109 

1932 

Nil 

30,697 

Nil 

113,433 

144, 130 

16,161 

339,346 

1933 

Nil 

118,514 

Nil 

108,803 

227,317 

30,133 

409,979 

1934 

Nil 

133,360 

Nil 

271,635 

404,995 

29,940 

757,782 

1935 

Nil 

208,002 

Nil 

391,873 

699,875 

56,816 

941,527 

1986 

Nil 

257,148 

Nil 

421,083 

678,231 

76,284 

1,115,779 

19372 

Nil 

320,318 

Nil 

678,537 

898,855 

75,288 

i 1,401,011 


I Although shipments of ore are expressed in short tons, the trade uses long tons as the quantity unit 
for pig iron, etc. ® Preliminary figures. 


From Table 20 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Production 
declined greatly after 1929, but has been recovering since 1932. Production in the 
ferro-alloy industry (ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.) provides the chief source 
of exports of primary iron products from Canada. 

Section 5. — Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Subsection 1. — Fuels. 

COAL. 

The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imporied. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development in Ontario and 
Quebec are more easily and econonneally supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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Dominion. Fuel Board. — ^Hxe Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through- 
out Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. In recent years the policy of the Government 
has been to extend the market for Canadian coal and to that end financial assist- 
ance in the form of subventions has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the 
Board being responsible for the administration of subvention payments. The 
amount of coal moved under these assisted rates has increased from 146,126 short 
tons in 1928 to 2,352,034 tons in 1936. Of the total moved under assisted rates in 
1936, 1,677,096 tons were from Nova Scotia and 363,831 tons from Alberta and 
the Growsnest district of British Columbia. 

Coal Production. — ^During 1936 there was a further recovery from the low- 
level of 1933. Production -was, however, still 13-3 p.c. below that of 1928, the 
record year. The average price per ton, which had been ^3-63 in 1928, had 
dropped to ®3-02 in 1933, and was about the same in 1936. Nova Scotia was again 
the leading producer. Ihe coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitu- 
minous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
The division of the 1936 production among these classes is given in Table 25. 


21.— Production of Coal In Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 

NoTB.~Por annual production from 1874-1910, by provincos, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


Year. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta, 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Yukon. 

Totals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 






tons 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 



* 


1911..,. 

7,004 

420 

56,781 

_ 

206,779 

1,511,036 

2,642,632 

2,840 

11,323 

.388 

9,6 

467 

646 

1912..,. 

7,783 

888 

44,780 


225,342 

3.240.577 

3,208,997 

9,245 

14,512 


36 

019 

044 

1913.... 

7,980 

073 

70,311 


212,897 

4,014,755 

2,714,420 

19,722 

15,012 

IT'S 

37 

.3,34 

940 

1914. . . . 

7,370 


98,049 


232,299 

3.683,016 

2,239,799 

13,443 

13,637 

529 


471 

801 

1915.... 

7,463 

370 

127,391 

- 

240,107 

3,360,818 

2,065,613 

9,724 

13,267 

023 

32 

111 

182 

1916.... 

6,912 

140 

143,540 

- 

281,300 

4,659,054 

2,684,081 

3,300 

14,483 

395 

.38 

817 

481 

1917.... 

6,327 

091 

189,095 


355,445 

4,736,368 

2.433,888 

4,872 

14,046 

769 

43 

109 

831 

1918.... 

5,818 

662 

268,212 


346,847 

6,972,816 

2,568,589 

2.900 

14,977 

926 

55 

192 

890 

1919.... 

5,790 

196 

166,377 


379.347 

4,933,660 

2,649,516 

Nil 

18,919 

096 

66 

622 

670 

1920. . . . 

6,437 

156 

171,610 

- 

335,222 

6,907,765 

3,095,011 

Nil 

18,946 

764 

82 

496 

538 

1921..., 

5,734 

928 

187,192 

_ 

335,632 

6,909.217 

2,890,291 

233 

15.057 

493 

72 

451 

656 

1922.... 

5,509 

072 

287,613 


382,437 

6,990,911 

2.927,033 

465 

18,157 

431 

65 

518 

497 

1923. . . . 

6,697 

441 

276,617 


438.100 

8,854,397 

2,823,306 

313 

16,990 

671 

72 

058 

986 

1924.... 

6,657 

217,121 


479,118 

5,189,729 

2,193,667 

1, 121 

13,638 

197 

53 

593 

988 

1925..., 

3,842 

978 

208,012 

: “ 

471,965 

6,869,031 

2,742,252 

730 

13,134 

968 

49 

261 

951 

1926.... 

6,747 

477 

173,111 


439,803 

6,603,705 

2,613,719 

316 

16,478, 

,131 

59 

,875, 

.094 

1927 

7,071 

876 

203,050 


470,216 

6,934,162 

2.746,243 

414 

17,426, 

,861 

81 

,867, 

,483 

1928..., 

6,743, 

504 

207.738 


471,713 

7,338,330 

2,804.694 

414 

17,664, 

,293 

63 

,757, 


1929.... 

7,066, 

,133 

218,706 


580,189 

7,160,693 

2,490,378 

458 

17,496, 

,657 

63 

,065, 

170 

1930. . . . 

6,263. 

,562 

209,349 

- 

579,424 

6.755,628 

2,083,818 

653 

14,881, 

,324 

62 

,849, 

.748 

1031.... 

4,956. 

.663 

182,181 

1,3061 

662,836 

4,664,015 

1,876,406 

904 

12,243, 

,211 

41 

,207, 

.682 

1932. . . , 

■ 4,084 

,681 

212,695 

1,662 

887,139 

4,870,648 

1,681,490 

808 

11,738. 

,913i 

37 

,117. 

695 

1033 — 

i 4,557 

,690 

312,303 

3,880 

927,649 

4,718,788 

1,382.272 

862 

11,903. 

,344 

35 

,923, 

.962 

1934 

[ 6,341 

,625 

314,750 

4,113 

909,288 

4,763,810 

1,485,969 

638 

13,810 

,193 

42 

,045, 

942 

1935. , . . 

1 5,822 

,076 

346,024 

3,106 

921,786 

6,462,894 

1,331,287 

' 835 

13,888, 

,006 

41 

,963, 

.110 

1930. , , . 

6,649 

.102 

368,618 

4,029 

1.020,792 

6,696,960 

1,489,171 

610 

16,229. 

,182 

45 

,791, 

934 

19373...,. 

7,227 

,768 

361,091 

3,180 

1,046,925 

6,651.458 

1,694,928 

84| 

15,775: 

,432 

48 

,062, 

.559 


1 First reported production from Manitoba. » Preliminary figures. 
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33.— Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-36. 


Note.— Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Lignite. 

Totals. 

1911 

short 

tons. 

4,020,577 

S 

18,794,192 

short 

tons. 

10,538,315 

$ 

20,498,399 

short 

tons. 

$ 

short 

tons. 

14,558,892 

S 

39,292,591 

1912 

4,184,017 

20,080,388 

10,411,793 

19,397.645 



14,595,810 

39.478.037 

1913.... 

4,642,057 

22, 034,838 

13.559,896 

25, 914, 285 



18,201,053 

47,949,119 

1914 

4,435,01C 

21,241,924 

10,286,047 

18,559,574 



14,721,057 

39.801,498 

1915.... 

4,072,192 

18,753,980 

8,393,710 

9,591,625 

~ 


12,465,902 

28,345,605 

1916 

4,570,815 

22,216,363 

13,009,788 

16,073,303 



17,580,603 

38,289,666 

1917 

6,320,198 

28.109,586 

15,537,262 

42,452,771 



20,857, 46C 

70,562,357 

1918 

4,785,16C 

26,007,888 

16,893,427 

12,356,162 

45,642,696 



21,678,687 

71,650,684 

1919 

4,937,095 

31,595,694 

29,565,105 



17,293,257 

61,160,799 

1920 

4,982,313 

36,773,351 

13.861,229 

61,260,247 

- 

- 

18,843,642 

98.033.598 

1921. 

4,653,820 

40,293,639 

13,748.242 

48,631,095 

_ 


18,302,062 

88,924,734 

1922.... 

2,705,762 

23,795,143 

10,317,773 

37,387,285 



13,023,525 

61,182,428 

1923 

6,166,382 

46,457,962 

16,822,24c 

49,899,095 

2,3311 

12,845 

20,989,953 

96,369,907 

1924 

4,152,658 

37,280,91c 

12,646,214 

29,628,645 

26,007 

117,965 

16,724,779 

67,027,508 

1925 

3,782,657' 

32.098,509 

12,548.460 

26,974,340 

18,653 

87,832 

16,349,670' 

59,158,681 

1926 ' 

4 , 192 , 419 ' 

34,202,166 

12,376,606 

25,511,932 

10,423 

45,687 

16,679.448 

59,759,665 

1927 

4,107,8541 

31,282,371 

14,568,671 

30,457,884 

10,829 

44,254 

18,687,354 

61,784,609 

1928 

3,748,816 

27,680,018 

13,445,945 

26,608,427 

10,780 

44,247 

17,205,641 

64,332,692 

1929 1 

4,019,917 

28,809,792 

14,170,138 

27,140,968 

14,108 

62,508 

18,204,163 

66,013,268 

1930 

4,256,090 

30,098,910 

14,497,955 

26,522,765 

.18,676 

72,691 

18,772,721 

56,694,366 

1931 

3,162,317 

21,067,025 

9,952,280 

15,732,710 

6,410 

29,603 

13,121,007 

36,829,338 

1932 ' 

3,148,902 

19,312,710 

8,807,131 

12,011,398 

3,004 

13,701 

11,959,037 

81,337,809 

1933 

3,015,571 

17,610,091 

8,185,769 

10,601,924 

2,707 

10,176 

11,204,037 

28,122,191 

1934 

3,500,563 

18,414,060 

9,471,605 

16,641,659 

2,791 

9,661 

12,974,959 

35,005,380 

1935 

3,442,836 

17,445,102 

8.630.686 

15,867, 107 

5,246 

19,040 

12,078,767 

33,331,249 

1936 1 

3,418,556 

17,897,635 

9,700,002 

1 17.039,408' 

4,873 

1 18,347 

13.123,431 

i 34,955,390 


1 First reported importation. 

23.— Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-86. 
Note.— For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

1911 

short tons. 

1,500,639 

$ 

1924 

short tons. 

773,246 

5 

4,836,848 


2,127,133 

1,562,020 

1,423,126 

1,766,543 

2,135,359 

1,733,156 


1925 

785,910 
1,028,200 j 
1,113,330 
863,941 
842,972 
624,512 

4,329,173 

1913 

3,951,351 

1926 

5,739,436 

1914 

3,780,175 

1927 

6,890.259 

1915 

5,406,058 

7,099,387 

7,387,192 

1928 

4,469,099 

1916 

1929 

4,376,328 

1917 i 

1930 

3,345,998 

1918 1 

1,817,195 

2,070,050 

2,558,174 

1,987,251 

1,818,582 

1,654,406 

9,405,423 

12,438,885 

1931 

350,853 

285,487 

259,233 

1,009,922 

1,433,036 

1,188,236 

1919 1 

1932.,... 

1920 1 

18,014,899 

1933 

1921 ! 

13,896,370 

11,159,060 

10,661,399 

1934 

306,335 

1,400,078 

1922.. 1 

1935. 

418,391 

411,574 

1,906,647 

1923. i 

1936 

1,792.684 




* Not available. 


Goal Consumption.— The somces of coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-36 are shown in Table 24, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumpiion during 1936 are given in Table 25 ; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 
in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” until required, while coal 
received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in a 
later year. Normally, the coal made available; for consumption is greater than the 
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I ; apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re- 

i I exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but 

, . while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if re- 

j'5 j quired. 


24. — Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities 
and Percentages, calendar years 1911-36. 

Note.— F or the years 1888-1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


j Calendar 

1 1 Year. 


1 

Imported Coal “Entered for Consumption”. 

Grand 

Total. 

Per 

Capita.® 

Canadjan 

Coal.» 

From 

U.S..4.. 

From the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Total.® 





short 

short 

short 


short 

short 



tons. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

P.i... 

tons. 

tons. 



9,822,749 

40-5 

14.510,129 

48,963 

14,434,949 

59-5 

24,247,698 

3-364 

’ 1912. 


12.385,096 

46-0 

14.557,124 

38,668 

14,549,104 

54-0 

26,934,800 

3-645 

i f 1913. 


13,450,158 

42-6 

18,145,769 

37,825 

18.132,387 

57-4 

31,582.545 

4-138 

i 1914. 


12,214,403 

43-6 

14.687.853 

33,101 

14,637,020 

54-5 

20,852,323 

3-408 

( 1915. 


11,500,480 

48-1 

12,450,796 

15,098 

12,406,212 

51-9 

23,900,692 

2-995 

! 1916. 


12,348,036 

41-3 

17,576,202 

4,401 

17,517,820 

58-7 

29,805,858 

3-733 

1917. 


12,313,603 

37-2 

20,848,009 

0,451 

20.810,132 

02-8 

33,123,735 

4-110 

! } 1918. 


13,160,731 

37-8 

21,074.826 

3,761 

21,611,101 

82-2 

34,771,832 

4-208 

1919. 


11,611,168 

40-3 

17,292,913 

344 

17,236,260 

59-7 

28.847,437 

3-471 

1920, 


14,025,566 

42-9 

18,752,981 

Nil 

18,668,741 

57-1 

32,094,307 

3-S21 

1921, 


12,715.734 

4M 

18.300,081 

1.591 

18,258,387 

58-9 

30,974,121 

3-525 

1922. 


13,044,352 

50-2 

12,255,555 

765,980 

12,962,189 

49'8 

20,008,541 

2-910 

1 1923, 


15,070,962 

41-8 

20,417,239 

672,570 

20,967,971 

6S’2 

36,038,933 

4-000 

1 1024. 


12,629,358 

42-8 

16.405,344 

317,112 

16,714.143 

57-2 

29,243,501 

3-198 

[ 1 1925. 


12,125,290 

42-6 

15,744,957 

604,117 

18,331,971 

57-4 

28,457,261 

3-062 

1 1926. 


15,086,296 

47-7 

16,204.405 

287,299 

16.665.555 

52-3 

31,651,851 

3-349 

1' 1927. 


15,944,983 

46-7 

17,266,434 

907,220 

18,177.303 

53-3 

34,122,286 

3-541 

W28. 


16,487,807 

50-0 

15,830,688 

082,755 

16,515,582 

50-0 

33,003,389 

3-356 

1929. 


10,387,461 

48-0 

16,780,462 

843,602 

17.724,132 

52'0 

34,111,693 

3-401 

J 1930. 


14,052,671 

43-3 

16,971,933 

1,144,801 

18,413,039 

56-7 

32,404,710 

3- ISO 

Id!' 1931. 


11,682,770 

47-7 

11,793,798 

987,442 

12,828,327 

52-3 

24,511,106 

2-362 

a 1932. 


11,212,701 

49-0 

0,889,866 

1,727,716 

11,654,492 

51-0 

22,887.193 

2-177 

, 1 1933. 


11,456,273 

Sl-S 

8,865,935 

1,942,875 

10,808,962 

48-5 

22,205,235 

2-086 

1 1934. 


13,236,406 

5M 

10,580,710 

1,981,116 

12,651,168 

48-9 

25,887,574 

2-392 

; 1 1935. 


13,306,303 

53-1 

9,618,518 

1,822,600 

11.735,835 

46-9 

25,042,138 

2-2901 

t ' 1936, 


14,508,642 

53-3 

10,801.643 

1,498,656 

12.719.515 

46-7 

27,228,107 

2-469 

|l ’The .sura of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery coasumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 

|| . used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. ® Includes small tonnages from countries 

I ff other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column i 

! ' totakoaoooimtofforeigneoalre-exportedfromCanadaandbitiimiiiouseoalex-warehousodforships’stores. 

i il ■ I'lguros based on estimates of population given on p, 155. ‘ Revised since the publication of the 

1 1937 year Book. 

1 li 25.— Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Coal Made Available 

i i for Consumption in Canada during 1936. 

i; M NOT»!~For details by provinces, see the Bureau's annual report, “Coal Statistics for Canada”. 


|i 

Grade of Coal, 

Canadian Coal, 

Output. Exported. 

Receipts 

from 

U.S,A. 

Receipts 

from 

United 

Kingdom. 

Receipts 

from 

Other 

Countries. 

Coal Made 
Available 
for Con- 
sumption. 

i! 


short 

short 

short 

short 





tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons- 

tons. 

[ tons. 


Anthracite.. 

Nil 

Nil 

1.685.848 

1,333,602 1 

510,590 

3,530,040 

’! 

Bituminous.... 

... 10,796,135 

401,130 

10.042,127 

147,720 

10,406 

20,595,258 

i 

Sub-bituminous 

506,235 

: . Nil 

Nil ! 

Nil 

.Nil 

586,235 


Lignite 

... 3,866,812 

10,444 

4,747 

Nil 

' Nil • , 

3,861.115 


Totals 

... 15,229,182 

411,574 

: 11,732,722 

1,481,822 

520,9961 

28,652,648 

1 - 

1/- 369,416 tons from Germany, 88,702 tons from French Indo-Ghina, ^ 

16,266 tons from the Netherlands and 2,070 tons from other countries. 

14,543 tons from Belgium, 

I.,', 
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World Production. — ^The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1936 amounted to about 1,420,000,000 long tons, an increase of 9-2 p,c. over the 
estimate for the previous year, Canada contributed 13,597,484 long tons or about 
1 - 0 p.c. Table 26 shows the production of the British Emphe and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the years 1913 and 1921-36. 


36.— Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921“36. 

Note.— For corresponding figures for 1914-1920, see 1932 Year Boole, p. 2S1. Figures in this table, 
except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Calendar Year. 

United 

Kingdom. 

British 

India. 

Canada.* 

Australia, 

New 

Zealand. 

Union of 
South 
Africa. 


’000 

’000 

’000 

'000 

’000 

’000 


long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

1913 

287,431 

16.208 

13,404 

12,418 

1,888 

9,583 

1921 

183,251 

19,303 

13,444 

12,878 

,1,809 

10,646 

1922 

249,607 

19,011 

13,533 

12,299 

1,585 

9,126 

1923 

276,001 

19.658 

15,170 

12,634 

1,970 

11,076 

1924 '. 

207,118 

21,174 

12. 180 

13,885 

2,083 

11,633 

1925 

243, 176 

20,904 i 

11,723 

14,503 

2,115 

12,127 

192G 

120,279 

20,093 : 

14,094 

14,208 

2,240 

12,745 

1927 

251,232 

22,082 i 

15,580 

14,978 

2,367 

12,382 

1928 

237,763 

22,543 

15,683 

13,432 1 

2,487 

12,408 

1929 

267,907 

23,419 

15,622 

12, 106 

2,636 

12,813, 

1930 

243,882 

23.803 

13,287 

11,363 

2,542 

12,030 

1931 

219,459 

21,716 

10,931 

10,595 

2,158 

10,709 

1932 

208,733 

20, 153 

10,481 

11,157 

1,842 

9.764 

1933 

207.112 

20,284 

10.628 

11,872 

1,821 

10,645 

1934 

220,728 

22,608 

12,331 

12, 197 

2,060 

12,002 

1935 

222,252 

23,017 

12.400 

13,109 

2,115 

13,360 

1936* 

228,454 

22,611 

13,597 

14,415 

2,140 

14,607 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Calen- 

dar 

Year. 

Saar. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Checho- 

slovakia. 

Poland. 

Nether- 

lands. 

Japan. 

United 

States. 


'000 

’000 

’OOO 

’000 

'000 

’000 

'000 

’000 

’000 


long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

long tons. 

1913.... 

3 

274,264 

22,474 

40,188 

4 

4 

1,843 

20,973 

508,893 

1921..., 


255,148 

21,401 

37,916 

32.174 

7,717 

3,978 

25,944 

452,139 

1922.... 


262,878 

20,868 

43,118 

28,385 

24,300 

4,525 

27,420 

426,849 

1923.... 


178,191 

22,554 

46,981 

27,380 

35,686 

5,249 

28,633 

587,407 

1924.... 


239,494 

22,986 

58,085 

35,066 

31,793 

5,975 

29,801 

510,369 

1925.... i 

12,785 

267,970 

22,726 

47,249 

30,663 

28,677 

6,943 

31,121 

519,527 

1920.... 

13,465 

280,656 

24,913 

51,607 

32,491 

35,139 

8,077 

31,089 

591,720 

1927. . . . 

13,381 

299,511 

27,130 

52,021 

33,106 

37,560 

9,374 

33,177 

635,625 

1928.... 

12,900 

312,092 

27,108 

51,601 

34,459 

40,047 

10,941 

33,445 

514,369 

1929.... 

13,365 

332,560 

26,514 

54,109 

38,465 

45,686 

11,652 

34,479 

641,232 

1930. . . . 

13,027 

284,148 

26,982 

64,163 

33,098 

36,968 

12,160 

31,007 

479.385 

1931.... 

11,187 

247,971 

26,615 

51,280 

30,544 

37 ,'699 

12,818 

27,661 

394,406 

1932.... 

10,273 

223,790 

21,075 

46,511 

26,394 

28.412 

12,677 

27,717 

321,040 

1933.... 

10,394 

232,752 

24,900 

47.223 

25,191 

26,957 

12,471 

32,999 

342,118 

1934.... 

11,139 

257,990 

26,972 

47,889 

25,451 

28,797 

12,237 

36,658 

371,907 

1935.... 

3 

287,446 

26,087 

47,248 

25,769 

28,110 

11,776 

34.364 

376,292 

19362... 


315,027 

27,433 

45,418 

27,737 

29,291 

12,688 

37,466 

436,456 


» Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. ; * Preliminary figures. * Included with Germany, 

♦ None reported. ^ Included with France. 
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NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM. 

Natural Gas.— The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B, The principal producing fields in Alberta are 
the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Plat, Viking 
(about 80 nailes southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island, and 
Wetaskiwin. Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the 
Fabyan field. Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into 
production during 1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1936, Ontario 
was credited with about 66 p.c. of the total value but only 36 p.c. of the total 
quantity, while Alberta produced 41 p.c. by value and 62 p.c. of the total quantity. 
The production by provinces since 1920 is given in Table 27. 


37.— Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-37. 

KfoxE — For tho yeara 1892 to 1919, see “Mineral Production of Canada”, 1928, p. ISS. 


Year. . 

New Brunswick. 

I Ontario. 

1 Alberta. 

L. 

Canada-i 

1 Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 Quantity, j 

j Value, 1 

j Quantity, j 

Value, j 

j Quantity. 

1 Value. 


M ou. 

ft. 

$ 


M ou. 

ft. 




M 

cu. 

ft. 


$ 


M 

:cu.i 

ft. 


$ 


1920 

682. 

,5021 

130, 

.500 

10,529, 

,374 

2 

,920 

731 

5, 

,633. 

,442 

1, 

,181 

,.84.5 

10, 

845, 

,518 

4. 

,232 

,042 

1921 

708, 

,743i 

139, 

375 

8,422, 

,V74 

;4 

,080, 

i:io 

4, 

945, 

,X,S4 

! 1, 

,;474 

,.599 

14, 

077 

,601 

4, 

,.594 

,164 

1922 

753, 


148, 

04(1 

8,(l(i0, 

114 

4 

,070 

296 

5, 

808, 

439 

1, 

,622 

,10a 

14, 

682, 

,651 

5 

846 

,.501 

1023 

840 

,800 

126, 

,008 

8,12H, 

413 

4 

,000, 

244 

7, 

,191, 

,070 

1, 

092 

,24(i 

IS. 

960 

,5k:i 

6. 

,884 

,01,8 

1924 

599, 

,972 

113, 

,677 

7,150 

,078 

3 

.798, 

381 

7, 

,131, 

,080 

1, 

,796 

,618 

14, 

881 

,336 

6 

,708 

,636 

1925........... 

639, 

,23.8: 

122, 

,394 

7,143, 

,902 

3 

,958, 

006 

9, 

,119, 

,500 

2, 

,7,52 

,.54.5 

16 

902 

,897 

fi 

,833 

,005 

1926 

648, 


128, 

,30(1 

7,764 

,99(i 

4, 

.409, 

.59:4 

10 

,794, 

,09? 

3, 

,019 

,221 

19. 

2(IK 

,209 

7, 

,5.57 

,174 

1927 

83(1 

7561 

124, 

,6:47 

7,311, 

,215 

4 

,:3:u 

780 

13 

,4:44 

,621 

3 

.586 

,533 

21, 

m 

,791 

8. 

,043 

,010 

1928 

660 

,«Kti 

324, 

,:444 

7,632, 

,800 

4 

,535, 

312 

14 

,288, 

,605 

i 3, 

,7.54 

,460 

22, 

582 

,5S(V 

8, 

614 

,182 

1929 

678 

.4561 

333, 

,002 

8,586, 

,475 

4 

,959, 

695 

19, 

,112, 

,931 

4, 

,684 

,247 

28, 

378, 

,462! 

9, 

,977 

,124 

1930 

661 

975' 

325, 

,751 

7,965, 

,761 

5. 

,034, 

828 

20 

,748 

,.583 

4. 

,929 

,220 

29, 

376. 

,919 

10, 

,289 

,9,85 

1931 

655 

,891 

323, 

,184 

7,419, 

,534 

4, 

,6:15, 

497 

17 

,798. 


I 4, 

,067 

,893 

25, 

874, 

,723 

9, 

,026 

,754 

1932 

662 

462 

326, 

,191 

7.388, 

,154 

4, 

,719, 

297 

15, 

,370, 

,968 

3. 

,853 

,794 

23, 

420, 

,174 

s, 

.899 

462 

1933 

CIS 

,0,33 

302, 

,708 

1 7,166, 

,669 

4 

.523, 

085 

15, 

,352 

,811 

3. 

,886 

,283 


138, 

,103 

8, 

,712 

234 

1934 

623 

,601 

300, 

,005 

■ 7,682, 

.851 

4, 

,741, 

368 

14, 

,841, 

,491 

3, 

,707 

,276 

231 

162, 

,324 

8, 

.759 

652 

1935 

615 

454 

303, 

,886 

! 8,158, 

,825 

4, 

,038. 

084 

16, 

,060 

,349 

4, 

,113 

,436 

24, 

,910, 

,786 

9. 

,363 

.141 

1938 

006 

246 

298, 

.819 

: 10,006, 

.7431 

6, 

,052, 

294 

17 

,407 

.820 

4 

,376 

,720 

28, 

113, 

,348 

10, 

,702 

243 

1037* 

S76 

,671 

2S3, 

922 

■11,504, 

6021 

6, 

,902, 

701 

17, 

,425 

,000' 

4, 

,617 

,606 

29, 

699, 

,198 

11, 

.738 

,822 


» Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba, Siiskatchewan, and Northwest Territories. 
* Preliminary figures. 


Petroleum.— Tlae Turner Valley field in Alberta is the principal source of 
production in Canada. The earlier wells in this field give a w'et gas from which a 
very high grade of crude naphtha and casinghead gasolene is obtained. However, 
in June, 1936, a well on the west flank of the southern end of the Turner Valley 
field, completed with a depth of 6,828 feet, was brought into production with a 
heavier grade (44° A.P.I.) of crude oil than that formerly derived from the Tuimer 
Valley. The successful completion of this well resulted in much drilling activity 
on the west flank of the field and other producing wells were completed. Further- 
more, the flow of oil was greatly increased by acidation of a number of these wells. 
The result of these developments has been a rapid rise in the production of the 
Turner Valley field during 1937. The Red Coulee field in southern Alberta, near 
the International Boundary, began to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small 
production has been obtained for a number of years in the Wainwright, field, 
about 120 miles east of Edmonton. Production from wells near Port Norman 
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on the lower Mackenzie river increased from 910 barrels in 1932 to 5,399 barrels 
in 1936. This oil is treated locally in a small refining plant and is used to a large 
extent in connection with raining operations in the Great Bear Lake area. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was 
readied in the ’90’s and has since declined. New Brunswick’s small production 
comes from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces 
in 1936, see Table 5 of this chapter. 


28.— Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1911-37. 


Note.— For figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, see p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 


bbl.J 

S 


bbl.> 

$ 


bbl.J 

$ 

1911 

291,092 

357,073 

1920. . . . 

196,251 

822,235 

1929..,. 

1,117,368 

3,731,764 

1912 

243,336 

346,050 

1921.... 

187,541 

641,533 

1930. . . . 

1,522.220 

5,033,820 

1913..... 

228,080 

406,439 

1922.... 

179,068 

611,176 

1931.... 

1,542,573 

4,211,874 

1914..... 

214,805 

343,124 

1923.... 

170,169 

522,018 

1932.... 

1,044,412 

3,022,692 

1915 

215,404 

300,572 

1924.... 

160,773 

407,400 

1933.... 

1,145,333 

3,138,791 

1916 i 

198,123 

392,284 

1925.... 

332,001 

1,250,705 

1934.... 

1,410,895 

3,449,162 

1917 1 

213,832 

542,239 

1926.... 

364,444 

1,311,665 

1935.... 

1,446,620 

3,492,188 

1918 

304,741 

885,143 

1927. . . . 

476,691 

1,616,043 

1938.... 

1,500,374 

^ 3,421,767 

1919 

240,466 

736,324 

1928.... 

624,184 

2,035,300 

1937*. . . 

2,978,288 

5,370,981 


‘ The barrel=35 Imperial gallons. * Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2. — Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Asbestos. — Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen in Table 29. However, 
since 1932 production has shown a distinct improvement. The Imperial Institute's 
estimate for the world total of asbestos production in 1936 is 500,000 long tons. 
In 1936 Canada produced about 271,777 long tons, or more than half the world 
total, while other leading countries with their production in long tons were: Eussia, 
123,141; Southern Rhodesia, 60,309; Union of South Africa, 21,812; United States, 
9,683; and Cyprus, 9,202. 

The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are; at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetfoid 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in width from | inch to | inch 
and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground meth- 
ods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all 
the mining companies have installed machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening 
and grading of the mine product. Since 1935 development work has been con- 
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ducted on an asbestos property at Rahn lake, Bannockburn township, Ontario; the 
fibre in this deposit is reported as being of high quality and commercial shipments 
were commenced in 1937. 

There are 13 plants in Canada which manufacture asbestos products, including 
the following commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 
dryer felts; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings (’woven on special looms); and 
asbestos packings for steam, oil, and hydraulic operations. 


89.— Quantities anil Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendai* years 1911-S7. 
Note. — Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


tons. 

S 


torus. 

1 


tons. 

$ 

ISUl 

127,414 

2,943,108 

1921.... 

92,761 

4,908,230 

1930. . . . 

242,114 

8,390,103 

1812 

136,301 

3,137.279 

1922. . . . 

163,700 

5,552,723 

mi,... 

104,290 

4,812,880 

1913 

161,086 

3,849,925 

1923.... 

231,482 

7,522,500 

1932..., 

122,977 

3,039,721 

1914 

117,673 

130,842 

2,909,800 

3,574,985 

1924.... I 

225,744 

0,710,830 

1933.... 

158,307 

5,211,177 






1934.... 

155,980 

4,936,326 

1916 

154,149 

6,228.869 

1925>.... 

273,524 

8,977,546 

1035.... 

210,467 

7,054,614 

1917 

153,781 

7,230,383 

1926. . . . 

279,403 

10,099,423 


191S 

158,259 

8,970,797 

1927.... 

274,778 

10,621,013 

1936. . . . 

301,287 

9,958,183 

1919 

169,236 

10,975,369 

1928.... 

273,033 

11,238,360 

19373.... 

410,026 

14,505,791 

1920 

199,573 

14,792,201 

1929.... 

306,055 

13,172,531 





^ The quantities and values of sand, gravel, and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but me excluded in later years, a preliminary 

figures. 


Gypsum. — Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ontario; Gypsumville 
and Amaranth, Manitoba; and Falldand, British Columbia. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of veiy high grade. The greater part of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude form from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and during I'ecent years account 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in 
Canada reached its highest point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at 13,743,648. 
Production during 1936 was 833,822 tons valued at $1,278,971, and preliminary 
figures for 1937 are 1,042,239 tons valued at $1,536,587. The production by provinces 
during 1936 is sho’wn in Table 5, p. 350. 

Salt. ^The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells located 
in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia have shown an 
increasing production in recent years. The first production of commercial import- 
ance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933. Commercial 
shipments were recommenced in 1937 from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. 
An important part of Canadian salt production (42 p.c. in 1936) is used in the form 
of brine in chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine 
and other chemicals. 
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The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a record at that time of 330,264 tons in 1929, Production declined to 
259,047 tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 391,316 tons valued at $1,773,144 
in 1936. (See Tables 2 and 5 of this chapter.) The estimate for 1937 is 459,027 
tons, valued at $1,799,465. 

Section 6. — ^Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 

Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances, the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years of 
the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. With a slight 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
moderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total esti- 
mated value of production being $34,401,669 in 1937 as compared with $16,696,687 
in 1933. 

Brick and Tile. — Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Production 
fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 1912. 
Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for brick 
has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction under- 
taken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of 
briek produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 
hand, as will be seen from Table 30, the production and consumption of cement in 
1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick of 
various types in 1935 and 1936 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the pro- 
duction by provinces in 1936 is given in Table 5. The estimated value of all clay 
products made in 1937 was $4,589,933. 

Cement. — The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in imiformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica, and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone 
and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and 
transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quei)ec and 
Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. As may be seen from Table 30, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1936 
is given in Table 5 of this chapter. 
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3®.-Prodiiction,i Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-37. 


Year, 

Production.1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Apparent 

Consumption. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


bbl.2 

$ 

bbl.2 

$ 

bbl.2 

1 

bbl.s 

1 


4,763,975 

6,412,215 

349,415 

468,395 

3 

12,914 

6,103,285 

6,887,696 


5,692,915 

7,644.537 

669,632 

840,986 


4,007 

6,354,831 

8,481,456 


7,132,732 

9,100,5.56 

1,434,413 

1,989,529 


2,436 

8,587,145 

11,073,649 

1913 

8,658,805 

11,019,418 

254,093 

409,303 

8 

1,736 

8,912,898 

11,426,085 


7.172,480 

9,187.924 

98,022 

147,158 

S 

2,223 

7,270,502 

9,332,859 


5,681.032 

6,977,024 

28,190 

40,426 

8 

5,161 

6,709,222 

7,012,289 

1016 

5,369,500 

6,547.728 

20,596 

31,621 


2,424 

5,390,156 

6,576,925 

1917 

4,768.488 

7.724,246 

8,580 

19,646 


16,857 

4,777,068 

7.727,035 


3,591,481 

7,076,503 

5,913 

19,851 

9 

13,752 

3,597,394 

7,082,602 

1919 

4,995,257 

9,802,433 

14,066 

51.314 

177,506 

465,964 

4,831,817 

9.387,793 

1920 

6,651,080 

14.798,070 

32,963 

112,466 

835,687 

2,103,626 

5,849,276 

12,716,910 

1921 

6,752.885 

14,195,143 

12,057 

75,870 

242,345 

650,658 

5,532,597 

13,620,155 

1922....... 

6,943,972 

15,438,481 

30,914 

83,037 

425,137 

690,738 

6,549,740 

14,821.780 

1923 

7,543,589 

16,004,601 

17,697 

75,294 

493,751 

834,811 

7,007,535 

14,315,144 

1924 

7,498,624 

13,398.411 

27,672 

69,320 

153,520 

213,845 

7,372,776 

13,253.886 

1925 

8,116,1)97 

14,046,704 

21,849 

63,067 

997,915 

1,498,496 

7,140,531' 

12,611,276 

1920 

8,707,021 

13,013,283 

21,114 

77,866 

285,932 

358,231 

8,442,203' 

12,732,918 

1927 

10,065,865 

14,391,037 

19,354 

87,541 

249,694 

308,144 

9,835,625' 

14,171,334 

1928 

11,023,928 

16,739,163 

34,047 

146,104 

267,325 

340,024 

10,790,650: 

10,544,703 

1929 

12.284,08! 

19,337,235 

65,980 

189,109 

234,111 

252,955 

12,105,950i 

19.273,440 

1930....... 

11,032,638 

17,713.067 

143,436 

569,848 

198,730 

212,071 

10,977,238; 

18,070,844 

1931 

10,161,6.58 

15.826,243 

38,392 

143,491 

114,084 

124,267 

10,085,986' 

15,846,467 ■ 

1932 

4,498,721 

6,930,721 

21,3.51 

58,092 

53,333 

38,921 

4.466,739; 

6,949,892 

1933 

3.007.432 

4,536,935 

19,119 

37,768 

62,531 

47,309 

2,974,020l 

4,527,334 

1934.. 

3,783,226 

6,667,946 

14,341 

45.548 

70,046 

65,181 

3,727,521: 

6,658,313 

1935 

3,648.080 

6,580,043 

17,738 

60,079 

55,607 

44,365 

3,610,217; 

5,595,757 

1938 

4,508.718 

6,008,192 

39,867 

107,180 

68,929 

56,909 

4,479,666 

6,958,463 

1937‘ 

8,168,971 

9,095,867 

61,082 

134,113 

72,568 

82,978 

6,157,485 

9,147,002 


' Troduofeion' as used here means quantity and value of soles. * The barrel of cement«=350 lb. 

or 3i cwt. ’ Not available. * Preliminary figures. 


Sand and Gravel, and Stone. — ^The mining, Metallurgical, and Chemical 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, pp. 344-345. 
Production of these materials increased greatly up to the recent world depression. 
The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. Thus a production 
of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, 
while in the same period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 
tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output contracted sharply, but 
since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the developments in Canada 
that resulted in increased production of these materials prior to the depre.ssion 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 381 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cementj (2) the vast improvement during the past decade in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 
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The provincial distribution of the 1936 production of stone, sand and gravel 
is shown in Table 5, p. 351, while the chief purposes for which these materials were 
produced are shown in Table 31 below. 


31.— Production of Sand and Grarel, and Stone in Canada, Showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1934-36. 


Material and Purpose. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


Quantity. 

Gross 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Gross 

Value; 

Quantity. 

Gross 

Value. 


tons. 

$ 

tons. 

S 

tons. 

S 








Moulding sand 

13,229 

13,415 

13,213 

14,674 

16,725 

16,051 

For building, concrete, roads, etc 

686,631 

209,002 

787,412 

264,435 

956,502 

362,542 

Other 

49,519 

12,391 

44,082 

10,609 

15,096 

6,795 

Sand and Gravel— 







For railway ballast. 

1,454,618 

266,292 

2,267,105 

415,092 

6,318,681 

1,054.703 

For concrete, roads, etc 

12,418,408 

3,411,751 17,631,047 

5,357,331 

14,336,640 

5,216,942 

Crushed gravel. 

231,754 

122,626 

570,540 

327,299 

480,516 

204,466 

Totals, Sand and Gravel 

14,854,159 

4,035,477 

21,213,489 

6,389,440 

22,124,160 

6,921,399 

Stone- 







Building 

62,665 

490,095 

200,899 

1,258,741 

42,335 

714,616 

Monumental and ornamental 

9,359 

816,368 

15,163 

342,050 

8,976 

281,656 

Limestone for agriculture 

81,664 

142,126 

87,884 

134,716 

04,03] 

116,397 

Chemical Uses — 





Flux 

237,362 

177,015 

269,629 

186,858 

279,299 

187,240 

Pulp and paper 

149,097 

144,362 

160,870 

165,784 

197,957 

197,523 

Other 

102,221 

126,052 

107,300 

131,007 

137,951 

168,834 

Rubble and riprap 

175,403 

108,192 

314,484 

198,537 

475.845 

250,581 

Crushed 

3,229,388 

2,486,403 

3,132,384 

2,723,191 

3,702,163 

3,043,407 

Totals, Stonei 

4,077,016 

4,152,329 

4,316,818 

5,303,234 

4,981,665 

5,128,739 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total quantity of stone 
produced in 1936 about 75 p.c. was limestone, 19 p.c. granite, less than 6 p.c. sand- 
stone and less than 0-5 p.c. marble. The average value per ton w^as $0-84 for 
limestone, $1-40 for granite, $1-74 for sandstone and 17-42 for marble. Prices 
averaged lower in 1936 than in 1935 because a larger proportion of all stone except 
marble was used for riprap and crushed stone. The marble was used chiefly for 
stucco dash, in pulp and paper mills and other industrial processes, and for poultry 
grit and building stone. Large quantities of limestone were used for fluxing and 
other chemical purposes, but by far the largest part of all stone except marble was 
used as crushed stone. 






CHAPTER XIII.— WATER POWERS. 

The freshwater area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the freshwater area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this weH-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the waters from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufactming area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 

Section 1. — The Water Powers of Canada.* 

The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the fijrst instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secui’ed by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic element. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is now so vital, that those associated with power develop- 
ment in any country are keenly interested in methods and progress in other parts 
of the world. To facilitate a study of world power conditions, three Plenary World 
Power Conferences have already been held to consider the technical, economic, 
and statistical aspects of power development. The latest of these Conferences 
was held at Washington in September, 1936, and was composed of representatives 
of more than fifty member States. Following the first and second Conferences, 
sectional meetings were held, to consider special problems related to the production 
and supply of energy. 

Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 
transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. of the 

* By J. T. JoKnstoii, Controller, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 
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total main-plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.e. oi the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central pro\dnees, 
which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Dec. 31, 193 


1.— Available and ©eveloped Water Power In Canada, by Provinces, Bee. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Available 24-Hour 
Power at SO p.c. 
Efficiency. 

Turbine 

Installation. 

At 

Ordinary 

Minimum 

Plow. 

At 

Ordinary 

>Six-3V[onth 

Flow. 


b.p. 

b.p. 

li.P. 

Prince Edward Hand 

3,000 

5,300 

2,439 

Nova Scotia 

20,800 

128,300 

123,437 

Now Brunswick — 

68,600 

169,100 ■ 

133,681 

Quebec 

8,459,000 

13.084.000 : 

3,999,686 

Ontario 

5,330,000 

6,940,000 

2,r>77,3S0 

Manitoba 

3,309,000 

5,344,500 

405,325 

Saskatclvewan 

542,000 

1,082,000 

61,036 

Alberta 7 ". 

390,000 

1,049,500 

71,597 

British Columbia 

1,931,000 

6.103,500 

719,972 

Yukon and Northwest Territories 

294,000 

731,000 

18,199 

Canada 

20,347,400 

33,617,200 

8,112,751 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rai)ids, falls, 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rajuds and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. Tliis is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only 
at points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record. 

The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of dedudng therefrom 
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the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six- 
month flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents 
only slightly more than ISf p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and 
the figures of available power in Table 1 may be said to represent the minimum 
water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 

Growth of Water-Power Development.— 'The commencement of the long 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1937 is shown, by pro- 
vinces, in Table 2. 
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3.— llydraulic Turbine IIorse-Fowcr Installed In Canadas by ProvinceSs as at Bee. SI, 


Yoiir. 

P.E.I. 

Nova 

Scot.i.a. 

New 

Bruns- 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia, 

Total 


h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 


1,521 

19,810 

4,601 

82,864 

53,876 

1,000 

_ 

280 

9,366 

173,323 


1,581 

20, 132 

4,601 

139,149 

62,788 

1,000 


280 

9,366 

238,902 


1,641 

21,944 

4.636 

152,783 

77,022 

1,000 


280 

13,266 

272,577 



23,518 

7,427 

164,258 

79,909 

1,000 


355 

20.346 

298,459 

1904.... 

1,641 

26,228 

8.459 

179,468 

111,697 

1,000 


355 

26,396 

355,249 


1,663 

26,563 

8,594 

183,799 

202,896 

1,000 


355 

29,334 

454,209 


1,701 

26,952 

10,134 

205,211 

279,028 

38,800 


355 

45,816 

608,002 

1907.... 

1,701 

27,977 

10.172 

242,583 

345,404 

38,800 


355 

58,570 

727,646 


1,701 

28,419 

10,407 

269,814 

410,079 

38,800 


055 

58,610 

820,580 

1009.... 

1,734 

29,381 

10,507 

305,556 

437,613 

38,800 


655 

63,048 

890,489 

1910.... 

1,760 

31,476 

11,197 

334,763 

490,821 

38,800 

302 

655 

64,474 

977,171 

1911.... 

1,760 

32,226 

13,635 

468,077 

634,263 

64,800 

30 

14,855 

119,393 

1,363,134 

1912.... 

1,785 

32,773 

15,185 

513,035 

659,190 

64,800 

30 

15,035 

165,838 

1,481,466 

1913.... 

1.825 

33,964 

15,185 

551,871 

751,545 

64,800 

30 

32,836 

224,680 

1,088,930 

1914.... 

1,843 

33,469 

15,380 

664,139 

858,534 

78,850 

30 

33,110 

252,690 

1,951,244 

1915.... 

1,942 

33,596 

15,405 

803,786 

871,309 

78,850 

30 

33,110 

254,265 

2,106,492 

1916.... 

1,962 

33,656 

15,480 

830,394 

921,158 

78,860 

30 

33,110 

: 288,330 

2,222,169 

1917..., 

1,980 

34,051 

16,251 

8.56,769 

955,955 

78,850 

30 

33,122 

! 297,169 

2,287.385 

1918,... 

2,198 

34,318 

16,311 

905,303 

981,313 

85,325 

35 

33,122 

307,533 

2,378,657 

1919.... 

2,233 

35,193 

19,126 

936,903 

1,036,550 

85,325 

35 

33,122 

308.364 

2,470,050 

1920.,.. 

2,233 

' 37,623 

21,976 

955,090 

1,057,422 

85,325 

35 

33,122 

309,534 

2,615,659 

1921.... 

2,252 

i 48.908 

30,976 

1.050,338 

1.165,940 

99,125 

35 

: 33,122 

310,262 

2,754,157 

1922.... 

2,274 

; 49,142 

42,051 

1,099,404 

1,. 305, 536 

134,025 

35 

33,122 

329,557 

3,008,345 

1923..,. 

2,274 

! 50,331 

[ 43,101 

1,135,481 

1,396,166 

102,025 

35 

33,122 

356,118 

3,191,852 

1924.... 

2,274 

' 05,572 

44,521 

1,312,550 

1,595,306 

162.025 

35 

34,532 

300,4921 

3,590,596 

1925.,,. 

2.274 

66,637 

42,271 

1,749,975 

1,802.562 

183,925 

36 

34,532 

443,852 

4,338,262 

1920.... 

2,274 

66,147 

47,131 

1,886,042 

1.808.246 

227,925 

35 

34. 532 1 

463,852 

4,549,383 

1927.... 

2,274 

08,416 

47,131 

2,069,518 

1,832,655 

25S.925: 

35 

34,S32l 

475,232 

4,798,917 

1928.... 

2,439 

74,356 

67,131 

12,387,118 

1,903.705 

311,925 

35 

34,532i 

554,792 

5,349,232 

1929.... 

2,439 

109,124 

112,631 

2,595,430 

1,952.055 

311,925 

35 

70,532 

559,792 

5,727,162 

1930.... 

2,439 

114,224 

133,681 

2,718,13ol 

2,088,055 

311,925 

42,036 

70,532 

630,792 

6,125,012 

19,31.... 

2,439| 

111,999 

133,681 

3,100,330 

2,145,2051 

390,925 

42,035 

70,532 

055,092 

6,666,337 

1932.... 

2,439' 

112,167 

133,681 

3,357,320' 

2,208,105' 

390,925 

42,035 

71,597 

713,792 

7,045,260 

1933.... 

2,439, 

112,167 

133,681 

3,493,320 

2.355,105 

390,925 

42,036 

71,597 

717,602 

7,332,070 

1934.... 

2,439' 

116,367 

133,681 

3,703,320 

2,355,755 

390,925 

42,035 

71,597 

717,717 

7,547,035 

1935.... 

2,439 

116,367 

133,681 

3,853,320 

2,500,155 

392,825 

42,036 

71,597 

718,497 

7,909,115 

1930.... 

2,439 

120,6671 

133,681 

3,883,320 

2,561,905 

392,825 

42,038 

71,697 

718,922 

7,945,590 

1937..,. 

2,439 

123,437 

1 

133,681 

3,999,686 

2,677,380 

405,325 

61,035 

71,597 

719.072 

8,112,751 


J Ineludos totals for Yukon, Turbine horse-power in Yukon w) 
2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913, 13,19 
1935 to 1937. s First reported installation in Saskatchewan. 


Distribution of Developed Water Power. — analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures there given, 
which indicate that 8-4 p.e. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 4-4 p.c. developed by ail other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 95 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric siatiops, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants, 
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3. — Developed Water Power iii Canada; Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Turbine Installation in H.P. |i 

Population, 

1937.*’ 

Total 

Installation 
per 1,000 
Population. 

In Central 
Electric 
[ Stations.* 

In Pulp 
and Paper 
Mills.2 

In 

Other 

Industries.® 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories 

Canada 

Percentages of total instal- 
lation 

376 

88,502 

104,960 

3,570,375 

2,220,623 

405,325 

61,000 

70,320 

647,100 

Nil 

Nil 

19,348 

19,778 

293,026 

240.880 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

105,950 

Nil 

2,063 

15,587 

8,943 

136,285 

109,877 

Nil 

35 

66 Sp 

18,199 

3,439 

123,437 

133,681 

3,999,086 

2,577.380 

405,325 

61,035 

71,597 

719,972 

18,199 

93.000 

542.000 

440.000 

3.1.35.000 

3.711.000 

717.000 

939.000 

778.000 

751.000 

14.000 

20 

22S 

304 

1,275 

694 

565 

65 

92 

960 

1,300 

7,074,641 

678,982 

359,128 

8,112,751 

11,120,000 

730 

87-2 

8-4 

4-‘f 

100-0 

- 

. 


‘ Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. ^ Includes only water 

power acimlly developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and 
paper companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central 
electric stations aggregating more than 1,108,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,785,000 h.p. actually 
developed tor the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use 
in electric boilers. ® Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries 

other than the central electric station and pulp and p.aper industries. These industries also purchase power 
from the central electric stations. ^ Estimated by the Dominion. Bureau of Statistics. 

Section 2. — Central Electric Stations. 

The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from 
the domestic and commercial 
light customers, and also by the 
many improvements in gener- 
ating and transmitting equip- 
ment and in electrical appliances 
and motors. In Table 4 will be 
found statistics of the number 
of central electric stations, cap- 
ital invested, revenue from sale 
of power, total horse -power, 
kilowatt hours generated and 
number of customers for the 
20 years ended 1936, together 
with the number of persons em- 
ployed and the amount ex- 
pended for salaries and wages. 

The total output for 1936 
amounted to 25,402,282,000 
kilowatt hours and, based on 
preliminary figures from the large stations, the total production in 1937 is esti- 
mated at 27,600,000,000 kUowatt hours. This, if achieved, will be a new high 
record for the industry, and will exceed the 1936 output by S-5 p.c. 

* Rovised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Tranaportation .and Publio l.Ttilitie.a Brimcii, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXIX. 
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Exports to tlie United States reached a low point in 1932 with 467,215,000 
kilowatt hours, but they began a steady increase about the midclle of 1933 and 
continued to increase each year, the total for 1937 being 1,847,100,000 kilowatt 
hours, or four times the low record of 1932. The use of electric energy in electric 
boilers in various industries and particularly in the pulp and paper mills has in- 
creased rapidly and fairly steadily. In 1937 it reached a high record of 7,313,014,000 
kilowatt hours, or 26 p.e. of the total output, and more than double the quantity 
so used in 1932. This power is partly off-peak power available at various times 
each day and partly surplus power available continuously until a better market 
develops. The domestic service consumption or the electricity used in residences 
has also increased steadily even during the years 1930-33 and in 1937 amounted 
to 1,887,116,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 27 p.c. over the 1930 consumption 
and 7 p.c. over the 1936 consumption. 

Interesting factors affect the relative per capita consumptions of electricity 
from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An abundant 
supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and no coal 
but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, tend to 
favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada. Again, the pulp and 
paper industry is proportionately a smaller industry in the United States than, in 
Canada. While the average consumption for domestic use is 64 p.c. higher in 
Canada than in the United States, the total consumption for domestic or residential 
use is about 7-4 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations for Canada and 
16 -6 p.c. for the United States. 


1.— Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, caicntiar years 1917-3C 


356,004,168 
401,942,402 43,9 
416,512,010 47,9 


448,273,642 53,436,082 
484,609,451 58,271,622 
568,008,752 62,173,179 

581,780,611 67,490,893 
028,505,093 74,610,863 
726,721,087 79,341,584 

756,220.060 88,933,733 
800,825,285 104.033,297 
956,919,603 112,326,819 

1,055,731.532 122,883,446 
1,138.200.016 126.038,145 
1,229,988,961 122,310,730 

1,335,880.987 121,212,679 
1,386,632,055 117,532,081 
1,430,852,166 124,463,613 


Total 

Horse- 

power.^ 

Kilowatt 

Hours 

Generated. 

Cus- 

tomers. 

Persona 

Em- 

ployed. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

h.p. 



300 


No. 


N( 

3. 


S 


1.844. 

571 


A 


4 


8, 

847 

7, 

777, 

715 

1,841. 

114 






9, 

696 

10, 

364 

242 

1,907, 

135 

5, 

407, 

204 



9, 

656 

n, 

487, 

132 

1,897, 

024 

5 

894, 

867 

894, 

15,8 

10, 

093 

14, 

026, 

709 

1,977, 

8SV 

5 

614, 

132 

973. 

212 

10, 

714 

15, 

234, 

,678 

2,268, 

398 

6 

740. 

750 

1,053, 

646 

lU, 

684 

14. 

,496, 

,266 

2.423. 

845 

S 

099, 

192 

1,112. 

547 

11, 

094 

14, 

,784, 

,038 

2,849, 

45(1 

9 

315 

2,77 

1,200, 

9.5(1 

12 

956 

17 

946 

5H4 

3,569, 

627 

10 

no, 

459 

1,279, 

731 

13, 

263 

18, 

,755, 

,907 

3,769, 

323 

12 

,093, 

44.7 

1,337, 

,562 

13, 

406 

19, 

,943, 

non 

4.173, 

,349 

14 

,549 

9911 

1,381, 

,96(1 

i 14 

,79H 

; 22, 

946 

,315 

4,627, 

,667 

16 

,336, 

518 

! 1,464, 

,005 

i 15, 

,855 

24, 

,253, 

,820 

4,925, 

,5SJ 

17. 

,982 

515 

i 1,555, 

,88,7 

! 16, 

,164 

24, 

,831. 

,821 

5,401. 


18 

,093 

SOS 

1 1,607, 


i 17, 

,857 

' 27, 

,287, 

,443 

5.706, 

,757 

^ 16 

,330 

887 

' 1,632, 

,792 

1 17, 

,014 

: 26, 

,306, 

,956 

6,343 

,654 

1 16 

.052 

057 

' 1,657 

.454 

1 15 

.395 

i 23, 

,261 

,106 

6,618 

,00f 

> 17 

.338 

99( 

) 1,666 

,88! 

! 14 

,717 

' 21 

,431 

.877 

6,864 

,161 

[ 21 

,197 

12^ 

1 1,660 

.071 

) 14 

,974 

: 21 

,829, 

,491 

7,104 

.14! 

! 23 

.283 

03: 

i 1,694 

,70; 

i 15 

,34! 

! 22 

,519 

,993 

7,119 

.27! 

5 25 

.402 

28! 

1 1,740 

.79: 

S 16 

,087 

' 23 

,367 

,091 


1 ExcludinK non-geneniting stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplica- 

equipment which is included in instalLation shown in central 
electric stations m Table 9 of the Manutaotures chapter, pp. 424-429. < Data not available. 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations. — ’The main-plant primary power 
equipment of aU central electric stations aggregated 7,119,272 lx.p. in 1936. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95-7 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4-3 p.c. Not included in the above w^ere steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 200,621 h.p., or 2-S p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 52 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1936, only 9 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approximately 4,400 
h.p. with 18 units averaging 9,500 h.p., but there were only 60 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 22 stations, whereas the 809 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,400 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 5 at 66,000 h.p. each. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines and gasolene, oil distil- 
lates and producer gss for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 340 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1936, 189, or 56 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 62 or 18 p.c. in Alberta, and 30 
or 9 p.c. in Manitoba. 

During 1936, the thermal engines produced 496,577,000 kilowatt hours at a 
cost for fuel of $2,303,786, an average of 0-46 cents per kilowatt hour. This pro- 
duction was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output. 


5.— Main-Plant Equipment of Centra! Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1036. 

Note.— K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Type of 
Equipment 
and 

Province. 

No. 

of 

Power 

Plants. 

Water Wheels and 
Turbines. 

Steam Engines, Steam 
Turbines and Internal 
Combustion Engines. 

Dynamos. 

No. 

Capacity. 

Average 

Capacity. 

No. 

Capacity. 

Average 

Capacity. 

No. 

Capacity. 

Average 

Capacity. 

Main-Plant 

Equipment. 

P. E. Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick. . 
Quebec 

9 

45 

14 

96 

133 

27 

115 

62 

60 

7 

54 

17 
200 
339 

39 

Nil 

18 

75 

h.p. 

336 

84.994 

105,985 

3,352,776 

2,201,136 

437,800 

69,920 

557,713 

h.p. 

is' 

1,574 

6,234 

11,220 

3,884 

7,430 

26 

15 
8 

16 
39 

216 

90 

29 

h.p. 

5,730 
55,963 
33,387 
2,640 
1,365 
3,650 
143, 112 
59,799 

3,060 

h.p. 

819 

2,154 

2,226 

330 

853 

912 

663 

023 

106 

13 

80 

32 

268 

351 

78 

212: 

107: 

106 

K.V.A. 

4,069 

122,038 

118,490 

2,993,310 

1,769,280 

354,552 

121,362 

105,033 

437,. 365 

K.V.A. 

359 

1,525 

3.703 

11,109 

5,041 

4,546 

572 

982 

4,126 

Ontario 

Manitnhn ' 

S.askatchewan. . . . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
and Yukon 

Totals 

561 

809 

6,810,660 

8,419 

452 

308,612 

683 

1,247 

6,025,999 

4,832 

Auxiliakt-Plant 
Equipment. 
Grand Totals. . . 


Nil 

_ 

_ 

132 

200,621 

1,520 

127 

172,327 

1,367 

561 

809 

6,810,660 

8,419 

584 

509,233 

872 

1,374 

6,198,326 

4,512 


Provincial Distribution of Electric Energy. — The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electric energy generated in central electric stations throughout Canada 
is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1931-36. In the latest year over 82 p.c. of 
the total generated electric energy was produced in the leading industrial provinces 
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ot Ontario imd QiioIm. From Table 7 it is seen that the total electric enei®- ex- 
ported in the calendar year WHY was 1,8.17,100,000 kilowatt Irom-s, or 6 -J p c of 
the estimated prodiictiou by central electric stations in that year; in 19o6 it had 
amounted to 1,578,100,000 kilowatt hours, or 6-2 p.c. of the total amount generated 
in central electric stations. 

C.-~ElecMc Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calemlar 
years 1931»3}«. 


Kilowatt Hours. 


Province. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yidcon 

’000 

4.413 
257,. 573 1 
401,3.50 
8,000,020 
4,948,819 
1,084,763 
134,014 
205,082 

1 1,225,827 

1 ’000 

4,002 
279,8.54 ! 
427,004 
8,491,128 
4,258,042 
1,087,010 
135,898 
195,407 
1,172,392 

'000 

4,765 

330,436 

378,687 

9,611,084 

4,381,094 

1,077,210 

131,164 

182,963 

1,241,587 

’000 

4,902 

389,049 

394,100 

11,335,987 

6,113,595 

1,183,381 

134,033 

193,002 

1,449,075 

'000 

5,127 

389,144 

390,003 

12,628,663 

6,653,219 

1,342,093 

1,38,479 

208,054 

1,528,252 

’000 

5,769 

413,294 

425,849 

13,019,908 

7,927,044 

1,574,898 

145,219 

216,770 

1,074,531 

Totals 

16, .330,867 

16,052,057 

17,338,990 

21,197,124 

23,283,0.33 

35,402,282 


Electric Light and Power.— Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the export of electric energy is regulated by the Electricity and 
Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (G-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were administered 
by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by Order in Council 
of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

In previous Year Books, Table 7 showed the quantities produced for export, 
including the line losses between the power houses and the International Boundary, 
and the data were on a fiscal year basis. The data below in Table 7 are the quan- 
tities actually exported and arc for calendar years. 


7.— Electric Energy Exported under Authority of the Electricity and Fluid Export- 
ation Act, calendar years 1931-37. 


Company. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 

Hydro-Elec trio Power Commis-sion ot Ontario (surplus) 

Canadian Niagara Power Company 

Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus) 

Ontario and Minnesota Power Co 

Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co 

British Columbia Elootrio Railway Co 

Western Power Company of Canada. ' 

Southern Canada Power Co.. 

Cedfw Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co..., 

Maritime Electric Company, St. Stephen, N.B 

Fraser Companies, Ltd........ 

Northport Power and Light Co.. 

Northern B.C. Power Co...... ... 

Detroit and Windsor Sub way Co 

Manitoba Power Commission... 

Totals 

K.W.II. 

367,953,300 

193,449,610 

313,193,556 

23,324,300 

13,581,000 

12,370,806 

153,651 

2,400i 

372,576' 

317,347,143 

817,620 

6,719,000 

230,140 

42,190 

239,900 

Nil 

K.W.H. 

372,001,692 
178,944,660 
328,112,617 
25,498,800 
15,229,400 
13, 239,, 529 
177,095 
34,200 
386,846 
423,028,980 
1,180,280 
5,566,000 
291,072 
40,970 
254,400 
Nil 

K.W.H. 

372,415,114 
299,406,823 
350,025,172 
34,700,000 
, 23,535,200 
! 14,072,901 
183,727 
Nil 

390,286' 

476,789,253 

1,708,860 

4,129,000 

289,246 

53,660 

257,300 

140,700 

K.W.H. 

386,310,900 
439,491,214 
379,901,201 
• 12,109,200 
35,215,850 
16,700,587 
188, 113 
Nil 

444,398 
570,733,439 
894,9631 
3,. 873,000 
305,958 
39,270 
277,800 
610,894 

1,248,797,795 

1,304,586,541 

1,578,109,242 

1,847,099,787 

‘ Exported by Canadian Cottons, Ltd., from April, 1937. 
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Section 3. — Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 

When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry" in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
pub he benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan have estabhshed Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 

Subsection 1. — ^The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 

The publicly-owned hydro-electrical imdertaking of Ontario — ^known in the 
province as the “Hydro” — is an organization of a large number of partner-muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a resiilt of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electric power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united xmder 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1936 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 782 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 

The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission, and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large indus- 
trial consumers, and the operation of rmal power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electric energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the prov- 
ince, and the municipalities are rmder contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus lent, with interest in fuU. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, 
in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire 
these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the 
Commission to the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the 
distances from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle under- 
lying the operations of the undertaking is the provision of service 'at cost’. The 
rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of 

• Eevised by E. T. Jeffery, Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 

Power Supplies.-— To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 41 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 193G, the largest is the Queenston- 
Ghippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future has been made— including existing plants, plants under con- 
struction and power under contract for present and future delivery— up to an 
aggregate of about 1,600,000 h.p. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.— The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, at Berlin (now Ivitchener), Ontario, on Oct. 

H, 1910, of electric energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 

I, 260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated nearly $414,000,000 in 1936. 


8.— Summary Statistics Eepresentative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1910-36. 


Year. 

Munici- 

palities 

Served. 

Customers 

Served. 

Total 
Power 
Distributed 
by Com- 
mission. 

Capital of 
Gommis- 
. sion and 
Assets of 
Municipal 
Utilities. 


No. 

No, 

h.p. 

S 

1910 


1 

2,500 

15,200 

31.000 

45.000 

77.000 

104.000 

167.000 

333.000 

316.000 
328 000 

2.521.000 

4.020.000 

4.676.000 
17,698,000 

1911 


1 

1912 



1913 


58,961 

1914 


1915.. 


116,892 

155,052 

1 181,711 

194,882 
230,472 

29i791,’000 

1918 


1917 


74i7oi;6oo 
87,812,000 
103 591 000 

1918.... . 


1919.. 1 

252 

1920., '! 

266 

261 ! 582 
285 923 

355 ! 000 

128 334 000 

1921,.... ' 1 

301 

529 ' 000 

1fi‘l fllQ AAA 

1922 .. . 1 

364 988 

1 605 000 

iy»,i , y la, uuu 

QOA AAA 

1923... ... 


387* 983 



1924 . ■■ ■ 

418 

444 

SOI 




1925 i 

439* 702 


2o4, 189, UuU 
265 998 000 

1926.... .. 


928 032 


1927... ■ ■■ ■■■ 

469 572 

949 700 

274,972,000 

1928 ,. 


522 770 

1 Kf\f\ 

286, 165,000 

1929 

607 


i,U»jJ,OUU 

1 iQft RQQ 

297,204,000 

1930... . 

586 267 

I, xoOiOoU 

314,237,000 

1931.. ... ‘ 

721 

600 297 

1,263,512 

1 1A7 0072! 

359,648,000 

1932 •••••■•■ 

747 


i i, l\ji 

! 1 1AQ AQ7 2 

373,010,000 

1933............................. ■ 



I 1, JLU0,U0/ "i 

SS2 , 55s, 000 

1934............ 

7fiO 

624 801 ^ 

l,3bo,73o 

394,661,000 

1935.....,,.,...,...... .■■.■■;■■■■ 


636 134 

1,451,699 ' 

398.225.000 

408.001.000 

413.710.000 

1936...... . 



1,625,733 ; 



0^9,01/ 

1,509,667 


<■ Mormation not available. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five years. 


9.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1933-36. 

(20-ini)wte peak horse-power— system coineident peaks.) 


System and District. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 

Niagara system I 

S67.446 

1.055.697 

1,071,046 

1,177,346 

1,006,166 

Dominion Power and Ti in^nii'-sion 

43.96S 

45,710 

50,070 

54,155 

54,021 

Georgian Bay system 

25,668 

23,887 

24,488 

27,. 534 ! 

26,555 

Eastern Ontario system 

80,544 

86,890 

121,823 

133,733 : 

117,969 

Thunder Bay system. 

65,700 

90,450 

99.806 

113,673 

133,914 

Manitoulin district 


80 

SS 

114 

. 1,38 

Northern Ontario Properties — 

Nipissing district 

3,751 

3,539 

3,840 

3,921 

4,115 

Sudbury district 

7, .574 

12,466 

12,406 

13,070 

14,021 

Abitibi district 

11,340 

, 45„3S9 

64,075 

96,814 

148,783 

Patricia district 

2,048 

2,027 

2,828 

3,512 

4,182 

Espanola district 


509 

547 

101 

St. Joseph district 




1,314 

1.702 

Totals 

1,108,037 

1,306,733 

1,451,699 

1,625,733 

1,509,667 


' Not then in operation. 


The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted to 
about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the latest five years the capital investment in 
the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


10.— Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1933-36. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Investments by Commission on behalf 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

of Co-operating Municipalities, in Gen- 
erating Plants, Transmission Systems, 
etc. — 

Niagara system 

202,098,895 

201,975,671 

202,429,411 

210. 332, 86,8 

: 210.740,180 

Dominion Power and Transmission 


Chats Falls development 

5.878.494 

6,167,750 

6.197.129 



Georgian Bay system 

8,329,026 

8,394,045 

8,427,279 

8,478,202 

; 8,615,788 

Eastern Ontario system 

21,080,824 

19,373,834 

19,851,622 

20,096,488 

19.504,227 

Thunder Bay system 

18,480,739 

18,630,772 

18,670,611 

18.669,882 

18,820,351 

Manitoulin district 


32,626 

35,473 

35,316 

35,722 

Nortnern Ontario properties’ 

10,786,6.86! 

23,790.137! 

25.143.854 

30,767,010 

31,870,335 

Hydro-electric railways 

1,985.1131 

2,070,925 

2,173,664 

2,263,182 

2.352,559 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc 

4,629,0531 

4,562,603 

4,449,914 

6,117,511 

4,985,730 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 
etc 


933,237 

Totals, Investments by Commission 

273,248,830 

285,003,969 

287,387, 957| 

295,760,459 

297,864,135 

Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems. 

109,309,934 

109,657.574 

110,836,805 

112,240,516 

115.845,670 

Grand Totals 

382,558,761 

394,601,513 

398,221,762 

408 000,975 

413,709,811 


1 Included in the NiaKara system. * Not in operation. ? The Northern Ontario 

properties include the Nipissing district, the Sudhury district, the Patricia district, the /^itibi district, 

the St. Joseph di.3trict, and the Espanola district. These properties are owned by the Gfoyeprnent of 

Ontario and operated on behalf of the province by the H.E;P,0. f Not segregated prior to lv6n. 
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The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies, and insm-ance purposes are shown in Table 11. 

11 — Aecumiilated Ilesems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Coinmission and of 
‘ the Local Electrical UtiUtics of the Co-operating Slimicipalities, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1932-36. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

Niagara system 

3 

50,900,344 

s 

52,380,001 

$ 

55,092,548 

57,685,921 

$ 

65,716,034 

Georgian Bay system 

2.482.837 

2,822,302 

3,153,899 

3,449,2.55 

3,813,421 

Eastern Ontario system 

5.228,591 

5,338,116 

5,984.350 

6,603,122 

7,403,232 

Thunder Bay system 

2,739,224 

3,104,609 

3,521,430 

3,900,712 

4,521,100 

Northern Ontario properties 

164, 7S4 

625,282 

868,609 

1,475,021 

2.130.914 

Nipissing rural power districts and 
Manitouliu rural power district 

1 

7, ,560 

12,714 

15,930 

19,376 

BonneohSre storage 

1,734 

3,537 

5,417 

7,373 

9,406 

Service buildings and equipment 

004,714 

^ 700.849 

750,936 

797,2.50 

801,801 

Hydro-eleoirio railways 

109.240 

121,482 

134,722 

144,873 

105,392 

Insurance— workmen’s compensation and 
staff pension insiu-anco . 

3,854,019 

4,322,802 

4,690,103 

5,107,630 

6.015,004 

Totals, reserves of the Commission 

60,145,487 

09,433,260 

74.214,794 

79,367,699 

90.285,773 

Totals, reserves— including surplus— of 
municipal electric utilities 

66,624,617 

59,736,830 

84,177,407 

69,106,510 

75,187,970 

Totals, Goninilssion and Municipal 
Besems 

128,770,104 

129,170,080 

138,392,201 

148,474,209 

165,473,743 


1 Included in Northern Ontario properties. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied 
by the Commission.— The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner-municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 

Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of url)an 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1936, total assets of $152,039,661 as comijared with liabilities 
of $40,657,706. Of the difference, $58,623,145 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $52,758,700. The item" equities in H.E.P.C. systems”, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated indmduaUy by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Plydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
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to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will 
be noted that between 1932 and 1936 total assets have increased by. $19, 663, 487, 
while total liabilities have decreased by $12,027,611. 


13.— Consolidated Statement of Assets, LlabUitics, Eeserves, and Surpluses of Elec- 
trical Departments of Urban Munlclpalitie.s Served by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, calendar years 1933-36. 


Item. 

1032. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Numbers of municipalities included 

2S0 

282 

282 

284 

284 


S 

S 

S 

$ 

$ ' 

Plant. 






Lands and buildings 

9,503,744 

10,186,471 

10,262,693 

10,381,191 

10,528,596 

Substation equipment 

22,288,782 

22,306,801 

22,327,619 

22,072,115 

22,162,208 

22,163,701 

Distribution sy.stems— overhead 

20,886,767 

21,152,681 

21.353,726 

21,650,668 

Distribution systems— underground 

5,820,057 

5,945,226 

6,031,768 

6,068,725 

6,070,337 


9,392,062 

9,478,605 

9,635,279 

9,678,578 

9,846,940 


8,403,252 

8,514,105 

8,624,505 

8,767,892 

9,043,616 

Street lighting equipment— regular 

2,257,618 

2,381,599 

2,395,296 

2,420,239 

2,627,188 

Street lighting equipment — ornamental 

1,545,355 

1,458,444 

1,464,307 

1,486,303 

1,604,597 

Miscellaneous construction expenses 

4,120,920 

4,040,860 

3,907,360 

494,933 

1 3,816,987 

4,019,431 

Steam or hydraulic plants 

498,232 

502,979 

490,050 

496,186 

4,876,405 


4,989,665 

5,016,756 

4,978,079 

4,917,017 

Plants not distributed 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Totals, Plant 

89,887,050 

91,184,587 

91,675,665 

91,756,666 

93,438,204 

Other. 







3,185,442 

1,696,489 

2,215,914 

2,927,486 

3,921,121 

Securities and investments 

2,059,325 

2,163,785 

2,382,447 

2,693,034 

2,924,913 


3,683,059 

3,746,911 

4,001,696 

1,110,706 

4,303,298 

4,500,714 


1,232,209 

1,220,043 

1,212,063 

' 1,261,844 

Sinking funds on local debentures 

9,099,211 

9,386,177 

9,161,420 

0,086,162 

32,609,980 

9,535,713 

Equities in H.E.P.C. systems 

23,086,130 

20,045,079 

29,274,341 

36,193,874 

Other assets 

163,638 

253,582 

289,158 

301,318 

203,168 

Totals, Assets 

132,376,061 

135,703,253 

140,111,146 

144,850,496 

152,039,551 

LiabUities— 






Debenture balances I 

45,133.306 

42,608,145 

39,646,990 

36,667,081 

34,485,507 

Accounts payable i 

3.512,725 

3,320,486 

3,149,035 

2,931,934 

2,879,497 

Bank overdrafts 

298,910 

206,398 

143,557 

72,085 

25,560 

Other liabilities 

3,740,376 

3.787,725 

3,669,008 

3,462,906 

3,267,142 

Totals, Liabilities 

52,685,317 

49,920,754 

46,608,590 

43,134,006 

40,657,706 

Eeserves— 






For equitv in H.E.P.C. sj’-stems 

23,066,130 

26,045,679 

29,274,341 

32,609,980 

18,410,892 

30,193,874 

19,006,170 

For depreciation 

14,902,177 

16.075,959 

17,426.809 

Other reserves 

1,902,308 

2,048,082 

2,056,821 

2,459,075 

2,763,101 

Totals, Eescrves 

39,870,615 

44,169,720 

48,757,971 

63,479,947 

58,623,145 

Surpluses— 






Debentures paid 

15,244,778 

17,651,368 

20,608,130 

23,481,974 

20,084,295 

Local sinking funds . 

9,099,211 

9,386,177 

9,161,420 

9,086,153 

9,635,713 

Operating sui-pluses 

15,476,143 

14,575,234 

14,975,035 

15,668,416 

17,138,692 

Totals, Surpluses 

39,820,132 

41,612,779 

44,744,585 

48,236,543 

52,758,700 

Totals, Liabilities, Eescrves, and Sur- 





152,039,551 

pluses. 

132,376,064 

135,703,253 

140,111,146 

144,850,496 

Percentages of not debt to total assets 

43-4 

40-4 

35-9 

32>0 

28-3 
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lS.-Statemesit of Earnings and Expenses of Electrical Bepartments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power CoiniiMSSion, calendar 
years 1932-36. 


Numbers of municipalities included. 


Earnings— 

Domestic service 

Commercial light service 

Commercial power service 

Municipal power 

Street lighting 

Rural service— merohandiso' 

Miscellaneous 


Totals, Earnings 

Expenses— 

Power purchased 

Substation operation 

Substation maintenance 

Distribution systems, operation and 

maintenance 

Lino transformer maintenance 

Meter maintenance 

Consumers’ premises expense 

Street lighting, operation, and mainten- 
ance 

Promotion of business 

Billing and collecting 

General office, salaries, and expenses. . . 

Undistributed expense. 

Truck operation and maintenance 

Interest 

Sinking fund and principal payments on 
debentures 


Totals, Expenses, 


Surpluses 

Depreciation charges. 


Surpluses less depreciation charges. 


1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

280 

282 

282 

2S4 

2S4 

% 

$ 

s 

% 

$ 

11,447,308 

6,243,794 

9,356,694 

1,859,585 

1.783,973 

11,069 

513,787 

11,429.101 

6,013,026 

9,080,522 

1,826,872 

1,779,583 

12,813 

485,925 

11,844,033 

6,206,086 

9,692,784 

1,875,970 

1,777,597 

18,748 

565,172 

12,145,220 

6,4.58,748 

10,211,969 

1,821,286 

1,788,760 

21,670 

662,286 

12,082,140 

6,815,439 

10,694,192 

1,817,987 

1,799,421 

23,1.50 

675,826 

31,216,210 

30,627,842 

31,970,390 

33,009,938 

34,408,164 

19,109,036 

503,352 

300,186 

19,330,862 

484,765 

288,583 

19,591,888 

468,944 

296,551 

20,053,677 
478,814 
297. 127 

20,480,583 

478,8.56 

301,807 

969,750 

95,485 

300,105 

368,209 

895,351 

82,321 

283,11(5 

361,499 

1 844,814 

75,172 
291,403 
352,499 

840,634 

70,7.50 

313,234 

340,762 

855,576 

72,712 

328,411 

808,645 

360,710 

260,761 

818,721 

960,559 

436,093 

112,060 

2,532,941 

3.53,082 

250,937 

817,660 

90S.51S 

349,101 

105,453 

2,426.286 

338,785 

228,741 

827,860 

908,040 

362,322 

98,08-2 

2,204,994 

340,120 
252,648 
836,. 376 : 
943, SSO 
300,077 
95,151 
2.040,130 

356,932 

288,339 

945,893 

967,2(')9 

448,333 

69,805 

1,893,304 

2,244,368 

2,319,319 

2,358,100 

2,423,088 

2,448.223 

29,378,936 

29,265,853 

29,248,264 

29,686,068 

30,248,778 

1,837,274 

1,361,989 

2,722,126 

3,323,871 

4,159.386 

1,920,896 

1,989,000 

2,036,037 

2,076,322 

2,230,022 

-83,622 

-627,011 

685,489 

1.247,549 

1,929,364 


1 Profits from the sale of merchandise. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario. — During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario G-overnment, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agricttlture, contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans xVet, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution 
systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A steady rate of 
increase is apparent from these statistics. 
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14.— Statistics Relating to Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated liy 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Comniisslon, years ended Oct. 31, 1933-36. 

Not 33.— Re rural power district legislation, consult the following Ontario Government pnblieations; 
The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O,, 1927, 
c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. Y, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, mo (20 Geo. V, c. 15). 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1035. ■ 

1936. 

R,ural power districts 

... No. 

172 

171 

171 

171 

174 

Townships served 

... No.l 

358 

365 

367 

308 

380 

Consumers 

... No, 

59,534 

61,845 

63,840 

07,802 

73,014 

Primary distribution lines 


8,918 

9,174 

9,461 

9,976 

10,808 

Power supplied 


32,853 

32,372 

33,949 

37,190 

42,897 

Revenues from customers 

$ 

2,752,353 

2,796,023 

2,832,672 

2,902,809 

3,000,760 

Total expenses 

... S 

2,776,192 

2,904,612 

2,908,967 

2,875,498 

2,891,007 

Net surpluses 

$ 

-23,838 

-108,589 

-70,295 

27,311 

109,743 

Capital invested, totfds 

... $ 

16,964,227 

17,693,875 

18,307,511 

19,182,265 

20,674,074 

Provincial grants-in-aid, totals'. . 

s 

S,S9S,S0S 

8,753,993 

9,054,080 

9,480,671 

10, m, 099 


1 Included in previous item, “Capital invested”. 


Subsection 2. — Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other 
Provinces. 

Quebec. — Quebec Streams Commission. — Created by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers bj" 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 20 Geo. V, c. 34, 
the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
pow’’er sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal powder streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the MStis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupr6, and the 
North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $634,000. 

Other reservoirs on the Gatineau, Lievre, and Mattawin rivers which are the 
property of the Commission and are operated by that body have been built and paid 
for by the benefiting companies instead of being financed by the Commission. 

Provincial Electricity Board. — Created by an Act passed at the 1937 session of 
the Legislature (1 Geo. VI, c. 25), the Provincial Electricity Board superseded, with 
wider powers, the former Quebec Electricity Commission which operated from Dec. 
2, 1985, to Aug. 31, 1937. The new Board is given power to control undertakings 
for the production, sale, and distribution of electricity iir the province, to fully 
investigate the property and accounts of such undertakings, to alter and cancel 
abusive contracts, and to fix rates for the sale of electricity based upon the value of 
phy.sical assets and reasonable expenses of an undertaking. All electrical under- 
takings in the province are to operate under licence from the Board, such licences to 
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remain in force for two years. The duration of all contracts for the distribution 
of electricity is limited to five years. The Act does not apply to municipal corpor- 
ations which have established an electricity service, except that such corporations 
may benefit by the provisions for obtaining revision of an abusive contract. 

National Electricity Syndicate. — Created by an Act of the 1937 Legislature (1 
Geo. VI, c. 24), the Syndicate is intended to develop electricity-generating plants 
and distributing systems in the province. The Syndicate may establish its under- 
takings by one or both of two methods: first, by funds advanced by the Provincial 
Government; secondly, by the issue of stock or debentures of which the Provincial 
Government is to pru’chase at least 60 p.e. to give it a controlling interest. The Act 
authorizes the Syndicate to use the first method to develop generating plants and 
distributing systems in the electoral districts of Abitibi, Timiskaming, Lake St. 
John and Roberval, and for this purpose authorizes an advance to the Syndicate of 
$10,000,000 which may be subsequently increased by the Legislature. No further 
alienation or extension of leases previously granted on water-power sites of over 
300 h.p. capacity may be granted without consent of the Legislature. The Act also 
permits the Government to contribute up to 55 p.c. of the cost of an electricity 
distributing system established by any rural municipality. 


Nova Scotia. — ^The Nova Scotia Power Commi.ssion was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply, and utilize electric energy and power in 
any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or 
deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor”. Its main operations, 
however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-eleetiie 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaretselh power 
by wholesale and retail in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—selh power by whole- 
sale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour — sells power by wholesale in Pictou 
Co., supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in Sheet 
Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke valleys and serves the town of Truro 
through the Pictou County Power Board; Mersey ^System— supplies demands of pulp 
and paper mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland Systan — supplies town of Liver- 
pool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, also power for a woodworking factory 
and a gold mine; Tusket System— sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, also 
supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System- 
sells power wholesale in Shelburne and wholesale and retail in the town of Lockeport 
and vicinity; Antigonish System- supplies Antigonish town, and other communities 
m Antigonish Co.; Canseau System— series various places on Cape Breton island, 
including St. Peters and Cheticamp districts which are supplied with diesel-generated 
energy. The Mabou district is supplied by the Commission with energy purchased 
in bulk from the Inverness collieries. 


The Department of Rural Electrification of the Commission, created during the 
year 1937, is establishing various distribution districts throughout the province, and 
thus making service available to communities that wore unable to enjoy electric 
light previous to the passing of the Rural Electrification Act, 1937. 

The total installed capacity at Nov. 30, 1937, was 67,362 h.p., and there were 
about 308 miles of main transmission lines and 276 miles of secondary transmission 
capital expenditure to Nov. 30, 1937, was 
$14,487,803 and the reserves were $ 2 , 253 , 716 , 
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New Brunswick. — The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor- 
porated under provincial legislation, ovms and operates two generating stations; 
an 11,000 li.p. hydro-electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John; 
and a 15,000 h.p. plant at Grand Lake in the Minto coal area. Transmission lines 
of 66,000 volts connect the two plants -with each other and vdth the cities of Saint 
John and Moncton. A 33,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant 
to Fredericton and Marysville. A 66,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand 
Lake plant to the towns of Newcastle and Chatham. 

Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex, supplying 17,150 customers in these communities. Power 
is also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, serving 
directly 10,600 customers. The high-voltage line mileage is 307 and 1,100 miles 
of distributing lines are in operation. The Commission has under construction 
rural distribution lines totalling 85 miles in length which will add 250 customers. 

The Commission has a plant investment of §8,022,000 and an annual revenue 
of .|l,0hl,000. 

Manitoba. — The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations, and individuals. 
Legislation was passed in 1929 by which the Government undertook to pay interest 
charges and sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c, of the capital 
cost of the construction and erection of equipment required for the generation 
and transmission of electric energy. In 1931 passage of the Electrical Power Trans- 
mission Act reorganized the administration of the Commission by establishing a 
Board and giving to it additional authority. 

The first transmission line was completed in 1920 to serve the city of Portage 
la Prairie. Power was sold to the city in bulk. With Portage la Prairie as a nucleus, 
the lines were rapidly extended over the entire southern and western portions of the 
province, and at the present time the Commission is serving 96 cities, towns, and 
villages. During this period the Commission took over several municipaUy-owned 
plants, notably the plants at Birtle, Brandon, Virden, and Minnedosa. Each of 
these services has now been tied into the. main system and the plants are relegated 
to standby service. The Commission purchases energy from the municipally- 
owned plant at Dauphin and distributes it to outlying districts. Power is also 
purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company at Selkirk and distributed to 
the summer resort areas along lake Winnipeg. The Commission has made rapid 
strides in the promotion of electrical ser\rices for farms. The farm rates have 
been lowered and the cost of building farm extensions has been considerably reduced. 
In 1937 the Commission made its first incursion into the eastern part of the province, 
when the towns of Whitemouth and Elma were served. 

In 1936 arrangem.ents were completed for the export of a block of power to 
the Inter-State Power Company at Niche, North Dakota. 

The Commission owns and operates a central steam-heating system at Brandon, 
supplying heat to the business part of the city and to part of the residential section. 
It also owns and operates the Brandon gas plant. 

The object of the Commis,sion is to extend service to any district in which the 
available revenue is sufficient to justify the necessary capital expenditure. In this 
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connection, the years 1936 and 1937 brought an unusual number of inquiries for 
service and it is apparent that succeeding years will see the hydro network growing 
very rapidly. 

Saskatchewan. — ^Thc Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Corn- 
mission to manufacture, sell, and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power, and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers re the operation of electrical public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 1935 
(1934-36, c. 64). 

The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged, or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt, and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, and Lanigan and the 
privately-owned plant of the Maple Creek Light, Power & Milling Co. at Maple 
Creek were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willowbuneh was added. 
The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also purchased 
from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has Ireen connected with the Bulyea system of 
the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwestei-ly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw, and Tisdale (where the Commission has a generating plant) with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. By a line built in 1935, service is given to the 
town of Battleford from the North Battleford plant. There are now 1,364 miles 
of transmission lines owned and operated. 

The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts htr Ihe inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy gencirated at 
its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 123 towns arul village's 
is approximately 8,506 and those indirectly served (where the cities oijoj'ate the 
distribution systems) nurnlrer 16,796. The total plant investment as at Dee;. 31, 
1936, was approximately 1157,711,120. 

British Columbia. — British Columbia as a province has not, up to t-he ju'eseint 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water ])ower 
for the distribution of electric energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to dale have been by private interests or by muniei})alities. 'J'he U'at.er 
ik,)ard, a (luasi-judieiul body, regulates the rates which arc charged by ijuljic utility 
companies. 



CHAPTER XIV.— MANUFACTURESo* 

Section L — The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 

Early Manufactures. — The type of manufactures established in a community 
will, in the beginning, be largety determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is now the 
Dominion of Canada was probably the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the fii’st corresponding manufacturing process was the 
grinding of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need — protection. It is 
therefore significant that, at a census of occupations taken in 1681, a cjomparatively 
large number of tailors, shoemakers, masons, (carpenters, gunsmiths, and edge-tool 
makers were enumerated. Again, although the colonial policy of France under the 
old r6gvme aimed at preventing the manufacture, in Canada, of any article which 
could be imported from the Mother Country, the uneertainfies of ti'ansportation 
due to the colonial wars of the period — France and England were at war for 34 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763 — ^led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
From the introduction of sheep raising and the manufacture of home-spun woollens 
arose the irai)oi‘tant textile industries of to-day, which are able to produce the 
finest fabrics of cotton, wool or silk. 

Under the British regime, shipbuilding was (jonducted on a largo scale in (Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax <jf pi'fjsiierity about 1865 
when 105 Qucljee-built ships with a total tonnage of 59,333 were registered. There- 
after, iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the -wooden vessels, but the forests 
of Canada have since provided the raw material for the i)ulp and paper and other 
important industries. 

One of the chief factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many 
natural resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agri- 
cultural resources, forests, minerals, and water powers that Canada’s industries 
are mainly based. The fish and fur resources also make an important (contribution 
of raw materials to the manufacturing industries of the Dominuni. Nevertladess, 
the comparatively small home market, a large part of it in sciittered agricultural 
areas, has always been one of the difficulties of the situation. In spite of this, C Canada 
is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Icmpirc; 
her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods and her 
exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States 
exceed the exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to (toulimic 
will depend almost entirely upon the further development of the inany-.sid(}d pliysi(!nl 
assets of the countiy. The ore used in the manufacture of iron and steel in Cdtnadu, 
as well as the coal which has supplied the manufacturing industries with i)o-v('(ir, 
has, in the main, been imported from the United States, chiefly betauiso the principal 

* Revised by A. Cohen, B.Com., Chief, General Mamifact.uroa Bran(jh, Dominion Bureau of Staii.slics. 
This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile, !ind juiseollaneoiis nianufiiu- 
turing industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada anrl the provinces. For 
a complete list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under “ih'oduction”. 
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manufacturing centres of this country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region 
are fairly conveniently situated with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the 
United States and far away from the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, In recent years coal has been increasingly replaced by electric power. The 
great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is made in domestic 
blast furnaces. 

Subsection 1.-— Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 

Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War. — Until the later 
’90’Sj the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fail in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
w'hile the industries genei-ally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from .$368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,600,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water powder, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

The Influence of the War. — ^The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the pi'oduction at home of many commodities which had been im- 
ported previously. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manu- 
facturers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There w^as added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure. Incidentally, factory 
methods become more specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical 
efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the absorption of the energies 
of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of the leading manufactining 
countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprecedented 
figures of values produced. 

This great boom in Canadian manufactures reached its height in the summer of 
1920, Gross values in 1929, however, reached a higher point than in the post-war 
boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured goods had dropped about 41 p.c. 
in the intervening period. 

Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada.— - 
The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began in the fall of 1929 
continued with increasing force to about the middle of 1933. As a result, the output 
of manufactured products in 1933, valued at $2,086,847,847, was the lowest annual 
average reached since 1917. This was a decrease of 48-2 p.c. as compared with 
the peak year of 1929. In 1935 the value of production amounted to $2,807,337,381, 
an increase of 10-8 p.c, over the previous year, but still 30-3 p.c. below the 1929 
level. Tlie number of persons employed decreased from 694,434 in 1929 to 493,903 
iri 1933, a drop of 28 • 9 p.c. For 1935, however, the number of employees was 582,874, 
m increase of 6-9 p.c, over the 1934 figures. In spite of this increase, the employees 
in 1935 still numbered 16 T p.c. below the 1929 figure. The decline in salary and 
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wage payments exceeded even that of the number of employees, the drop between 
1929 and 1933 being 1347,487,752 or 42-7 p.c. In 1935 the increase in salary and 
wage payments amounted to $124,764,814 over 1933 and $56,732,269 over 1934. 
Average earnings per employee, which in 1933 amounted to $943, represented a 
decrease of 19 • 5 p.c. from the average earnings of $1,171 in 1929. For 1936 average 
earnings were $1,013. Table 8, p. 417, shows the percentage variation in employ- 
ment, salary and wage payments and value of production since 1929. 


The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in Table 1 
following, while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the 
international market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manu- 
factured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 
1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports 
of “fully or chiefly manufactured” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, 
amounted in value to $324,239,689, and exports of “partly manufactured” products 
to $260,962,269 (see pp. 568-569 of the 1937 Year Book). 

1.— Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for tlie Dominion, 1870-1S)3<5. 

Note.— Prior to 1929, totals for the chemical industries included the value placed on intermediate 
products used in further processes in the producing works. To this extent, totals are not coinpanible to 
those of 1929 and subsequent years. Further, statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were 
included in manufaoturea for the first time in 1925. 


1 

Year. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

plojmes. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Net 
Value of 
Produo ts.i 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

No. i 

$ 

No. 

S 

s 

$ 

8 

(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 

1870 

1880 

1890 

41,2591 77,964,0201 187,9421 40,851,0091 134,907,8461 90,709,937 
49,733 165,303,633 354,935 .59,429,003 179,918,593 139,757,475 
75,9041 353,313,0001 369,595 100,415,350l 350,759,3931 219,088,591 

1 231,617,773 

309,676,068 

1 469,847,886 

(Establishments with five hands and over.) 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1915 

14,065! 

14,650 

19,318: 

15,593] 

410,916,487 

1,347,583,609 

1,958,705,‘230 

873,033 

339,173 

515,303 

79,234,311 
, 113,319,350 
341,008,416 

1 383,311,505 

266. . 537. 8.58 

601. . 509. 018 
791,913,433 

314,535,517 

564,466,631 

580,603,793 

368,696,733 

481,053,375 

1,165,975,639 

1,381,517,325 

(All e.stablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1930. 

1931. 
1933. 

1933. 

1934. 
19.35. 
1930. 
1937, 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 
1933, 
1933. 
1931. 

1935. 
1930 


23,838 

23,910 

33,349 

23,351 

33,235 

23,541 

33,643 

33,178 

33,331 

33,708 

33,936 

33,379 

33,597 

34,030 

31,501 

31,544 

35,333 

35,663 

35,491 

21,303 


3,696,154,039 

3,936,815,434 

3,095,035,799 

3,371,910,653 

3,199,036,358 

3,344,303,410 

3,380,333,050 

3,638,813,460 

3,808,.309,981 

3,981,569,590 

4,337,631,558 

4,780,396,019 

5,083,014,754 

5,303,316,760 

4,961,313,408 

4,741,355,610 

4,689,373,704 

4,703,017,730 

4,698,091,853 

3,371,363,531 


621,694 

618,395 

611,008 

609,586 

456,076 

474,430 

535,267 

508,503 

544,335 

581,539 

618,933 

658,033 

694,434 

614,439 

657,436 

495,308 

493,903 

545,163 

583,874 

594,359 


509.383.0 
583,4,57,4 

618.463.1 

733.120.5 

518.785.1 

510.431.3 

571.470.0 

5.59.884.0 
506,015,1 
653,850,9 

693.933.3 

755.199.3 

813.049.8 
736,092,7 

634.545.5 

505.883.3 

465.563.0 

533.594.6 

590.336.9 

613.071.4 


1,541,087,416 
1,839,010,309 
1,780,639,810 
2,085,371,019 
1,360,893,085 
1,383,774,723 
1,470,140,139 
1,4.38,409,081 
1,587,065,408 
1,738,684,193 
1,758,769,331 
1,919,438,703 
3,033,039,975 
1,666,983,903 
l,'233, 880,011 
955,968,683 
969,il88,574 
1,330,977,053 
1,430,8.85,153 
1,631,313,096 


1,332,180,767 
1,460,733,777 
1,509,870,745 
1,686,978,408 
1,309,143,344 
1,198,434,407 
1,311,035,375 
1,180,699,341 ^ 
1,380,501,1591 
1,406,574,1641 
1,511,296,5.571 
1,735,338,5401 
1,891,910,4561 
1,065,631,7701 
1,;590, 409,337) 
1,097,384,391 1 
1,018,359,4501 
1,333,943,8091 
1,303,179,0991 
1,389,593,6731 


2,873,368,183 

3,389,764,146 

3,390,500,585 

3,773,250,057 

3,576,037,039 

3,483,309,130 

3,781,165,511 

3,695,053,583 

3,948,545,315 

3,331,269,331 

3,394,713,370 

3,738,481,728 

1,039,371,310 

3,428,970,628 

3,698,461,863 

3,126,194,555 

3,086,847,817 

2,533,758,951 

3,807,337,381 

3,003,403,811 


J- In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well as 
the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. Prior to this, only the cost of materials was 
deducted. The figures for 1924 and later years have been revised in accordance with thi.s resolution. The 
revision could not bp carried back further as statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years 
prior to 1924. n Not reported. ^ Q^ntral electric stations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

work ceased to be regarded as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will 
be made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the figures for 1936. 
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g.-SMininary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 


Note— See headnote, Table 1, p. 405. 


Year 

and Province. 

1 

Estab- 

lish- 

inonts. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Saharies 

and 

Wages. 

Co.st 

of 

Materials. 

Net 
Value of 
Products.! 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

1317. 

No. 

8 

No. 

S 

5 

S 

$ 

22,8.38 

2,096,154,030 

6.31,094 

509,382,027 

1,541,087,416 

1,332,180,767 

2,873,268,183 



2,225,482 

1,588 

683,149 

3,088,718 

1,81(5,986 



1,387 

128,052,239 

25,814 

19,177,657 

102,456,085 

68,751,437 

161,207,622 


987 

64,010,777 

20,201 

13,192,740 

32,460,048 

27,996,000 

60,462,048 


7,193 

793,589,489 

191,909 

143,291,802 

385,480,085 

396,539,787 

782,026,472 



1,302,075,6.30 

306,270 

264,442,393 

795,095,511 

885,063,845 

1,480,159,366 



06,i530.4 52 

20,055 

17,381,800 

69,884,850 

45,062,533 

114,047,383 


t 033 

30,090,023 

6,846 

5.906,150 

22,093,446 

15,529,428 

37,622,873 

68,830,142 



00,552,814 

10,191 

9,323,221 

42.725,021 

26, 105, 121 


1,202 

215,681,355 

38,089 

35,804,308 

87,764,050 

74,978,844 

162,743,494 

Yukon 

11 

3,739,109 

71 

118,801 

20,403 

330,786 

363,180 

1320. 

23, .331 

,3,371,940,0.53 

009,580 

732,120,585 

2,085,271,619 

1,686,978,408 

3,772,250,057 

P.E. Island 

384 

2,734,719 

141,549,850 

1,327 


4,164,223 

2,221,746 

6,385,909 


1.38S 

23,834 

26,127,781 

85,724,785 

03,274,708 

148,999,493 


928 

105,671,088 

19,241 

19,1)05.048 

00.812,641 

46,910,631 

107,723,272 

1,071,251,045 

Quebec 

7,677 

1,028,226,105 

186,308 

205,829,155 

563.558,520 

517,093,125 


9,473 

1,008,079,488 

300,794 

309,840,193 

1,071,843,374 

822,670,783 

1,894,414,157 


773 

112,890,016 

24,381 

33,357,872 

92,’729,271 

65,492.637 

158,221,908 

Saskatchewan.. . 

039 

31,727,102 

7,182 

10,249,392 

34,894,105 

24,655,529 

59,549,034 

Alberta 

722 

01,003,132 

11,387 

15,903,609 

50,139,640 

32,460,428 

88,000,074 

Br. Cobmibia 








and Yukon... . 

1,307 

219,901,887 

35,132 

50,413,414 

125,405,084 

111,692,821 

237,097,905 

1322. 








Canada 

22,541 

3,244,, 302, 410 

474,180 

510,131,312 

1,283,771,723 

1,198,434,407 

2,182,209,130 

P.E.M.'ind 

352 

2,940,329 

1,127 

028,640 

2,021.4-13 

1.787,569 

4,409,012 

Nova Scotia 

1,103 

100,047,010 

14,280 

12.192,052 

38,003.168 

29,986,794 

20,821,281 

67,988,962 

Now Brunswick, 

897 

82,230,895 

14,351 

12,201,014 

38,059,376 

64,880,657 

Quelnjc 

7,410 

970,019,442 

147,952 

144,368.007 

337,752,977 

370,276.007 

708,029,044 

Ontario 

9.388 

1,690,738,900 

243,297 

275,559.000 

678,740.675 

617,752,828 

1,296,499,503 

Manitoba 

781 

88,779,517 

14,188 

18,274,012 

54,030,668 

41,320,416 

95,957,084 

Saskatchewjin.. . 

014 

31,101,612 

4,190 

5.018.174 

22,450,051 

16,357,481 

38,807,532 

Alberta 

072 

65,514,624 

7,461 

9,493,543 

30,306,395 

22,813,091 

53,119,486 

Br. Columbia 


and Yukon.. . . 

1,204 

210,323,379 

27,672 

32,095,704 

81,203,970 

71,313,880 

152,517,850 

Canada. .!] 

22,7011 

3,981,509,590 

581,589 

658,8.50,983 

1,728,624,192 

1,406,574,1641 

3,221,269,231 

P.IO. Island 

299 

2,850,010 

2,201 

690,403 

2,637,960 

1,309,1701 

4,069,051 

Nova Scotia 

1,103 

118,050,002 

16,782 

13,014,707 

39,137,266 

30,751,7791 

27,453,2891 

72,956,768 

New Brunswick. 

910 

95,061,154 

17,074 

14,609,734 

44,074,961 

73,061,794 

Quebec 

7,164 

1,210,975,068 

180,009 

189,320,145 

442,927,613 

429,957,7811 

899,644,124 

(Jntario 

9,457 

1,085,165,921 

280,353 

335.104,239 

908,044,673 

711,978,7931 

1,601,379,326 

Manitoba 

797 

127.445,024 

21,201 

26, 973,. 850 

76.000,529 

54,640,6771 

132,129,988 

Stiakatchewan.. . 

074 

33,943,000 

4,904 

6,307,645 

29,128,035 

16,129,1071 

47,093,432 

Alberta 

749 

72,468,280 

10,233 

12,808,554 

49,826.532 

31,404,7831 

83,059,494 

Br. Columijia 



and Yukon 

1,496 

329,008,375 

47,462 

54,865.750 

137,846,624 

.102,942,7851 

247,275,254 

1929. 







Canada 

23,597 

5,083,014,754 

094,434 

813,049,842 

2,032,020,675 

1,894,910,4561 

4,029,371,310 

P.E. Island 

270 

1 3,489,034 

2,133 

781,448 

2,864,383 

1,655,7101 

4.638,277 

Nova Scotia 

1,195 

135,002,325 

20,966 

17,925,190 

50,781,055 

39,140,0131 

93,567,348 

New Brunswick. 

860 

117,906,070 

18,517 

15,712,322 

39,845,223 

29,051,9441; 

70,825,654 

Quebec 1 

7,156 

1,073,011,0421 

213.467 

233,803,072 

637,828.611 

683,408,0961; 

1,155.201,014 

Ontario. ! 

9,910 

2,418,340,450 

173,152,048 

339,859 

421,789,723 

1,057,407,249 

975,407,2581' 

2,080,391,439 

Manitoba 

923 

26,318 

34,158.683 

88,055,264 

71,933,9221 

163,800,010 

Saskatchewan... 

761 

58,877,124 

8,047 

10,438,759 

51,143,205 

26.749,2291 

80,435,537 

Alberta,... 

Br. Columbia 

817 

107.048,028 

13,748 

16.460,038 

02,700,608 

41,989,4151 

106,824,476 

and Yukon 

1,009 

394,860,033 

61,379 

61,980,107 

141,395,377 

125,484.8691 

273,681,585 

1933. 







Canada 

25,232 

1,089,373,704 

493,903 

465,562,090 

969,188,574 

1,048,259,4501 

2,086,847,847 

P.B. Island 

203 

3,380,005 

1,065 

697,980 

1,592,301 

1,384,0721 

3,077,817 

Nova Scotia. . . . 

1,378 

123,045,901 

13.260 

10,701,189 

25,402,432 

24,356,2791 

62,901,937 

New Brunswick. 

800 

122.130.573 

11,994 

9,877,690 

20,471,624 

21,453,1271 

44,826,347 

Quebec.,.,....,. 

8,070 

10,168 

1,073 

818 

1,048,872,387 

163,671 

141,358,231 

292,950,595 

336,407,7721 

653,066,634 

Ontario 

Ma,mt()l)a 

2,087,072,413 

170,720,120 

235,810 

20,749 

234,391,900 

20,699,449 

465,106,584 

44,697,266 

510,578,5501 

44,608.8011 

1,006,233,502 

91,408,441 

Saskatchewan... 

04,050,579 

5,614 

5,871.180 

19,164,919 

15.251,7601 

86,109,608 

Alberta 

Br. Columbia 

975 

08,345,221 

10,944 

10,896,132 

29,505,155 

23,838,0491 

64,042,706 

and Yukon.... 

1 See footnote 

1,697 

1 to Tab 

361,250,355 
lo 1, p. 405. 

30,898 

31,168.339 

70,207,098 

70,381.0401 

145,490,955 
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3.— SiimiMary Statistics of MaBiifactures, by Provinces, for Represeatatlvc Years, 

1917-36— concluded. 


Year 

and Province. 

Estab- 

lish- 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of_ 

Materials. 

Net 
Value of 
Products.* 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


No. 

S 

No. 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

1934. 








Canada 

25,663 

1,703,917,73(1 

515,168 

533,591,635 

1,330,977,053 

1,333,943^899* 

3,533,758,954 

P.E. Island 

273 

3,517.088 

1,093 

600,216 

1,921,421 

1,281,040* 

3,302,586 

Nov.a Scotia — 

1,3S6 

119,064,747 

15,041 

12,401,325 

28,497,123 

28,406,917* 

60,844,581 

New Brunswick. 

S47 

123,476,314 

13.522 

11,367,625 

24,637,918 

26,357,257* 

54,057,847 

Quebec 

8,168 

1,678,486,302 

181,546 

161,197,908 

357,751,720 

380,453,666* 

766,498,000 

Ontario 

10,322 

2.063,721,375 

259,621 

270,834,102 

610,485,807 

611,303,803* 

1,255,325,701 

Mfinitoba 

1,077 

183,937,703 

21.723 

22,020,996 

54,719,469 

48,484,665* 

105,358,000 

Saskatchewan.. . 

845 

05,975,159 

5,988 

6,093,983 

24,289,080 

16,238,427* 

42,261,723 

Alberta 

968 

98.418,699 

11,565 

11,775,745 

40,381,587 

27,576,875* 

69,389,118 

Br. Columbia 






and Yukon.... 

1,777 

367,320,343 

35,065 

37,302,741 

88,292,928 

82,841,189* 

176,721,398 

1935. 








Canada 

35,401 

1,698,991,853 

588,874 

590,336,901 

l,d30,88S,153 

1,303,179, «99* 

3,807,337,381 

P.E. Island 

261 

3,508,905 

1,108 

618,406 

' 1,894,409 

1,302,405* 

30,995,130* 

3,356,006 

Nova Scotia. ... 

1,350: 

1 is; 999, 004: 

10; 060 

14,042,674 

31,047,800 

67,109,172 

New Brunswick.: 

872; 

115,635,608 

13,937 

11,680,095 

25,551, .371 

27,643,300* 

50,344,190 

Quebec 

7,942 

1,664,198,107 

2,064,194,161 

189,671 

173,354,585 

398,666,702 

393,805,691* 

821,020,796 

Ontario 

10,260 

281,438 

303,807,207 

718, .570, 810 

068,918,734* 

1,423,562,474 

Manitoba 

1,099 

198,822,314 

23,239 

24,701,000 

67,920,760 

47,. 349, 314 1 

117,734,292 

Saskatchewan.. . 

880, 

06,271,171 

0,3.55 

6, .524, 411 

28,046,931 

16,976,149* 

40,821,302 

Alberta 

1,002^ 

96,322,781 

12,087 

12,604,449 

42,831,636 

28,932,217* 

73,282,607 

Br. Columbia 




and Yukon.... 

1,819: 

371,030,792 

38,979 

43,094,011 

105,845,738 

86,196,093* 

198,106,542 

1D36.2 








Canada 

21,303 

3,371,303,531 

591,359 

990 

613,071,434 

1,634,313,996 

1,289,593,672* 

3,002,403,811 

P.E. Island 

233 

2,394,532 

553,008 

2,200,028 

1,0.55,201 * 

3,311,223 

Nova Scotia 

1,158 

87,888,363 

15,944 

13,784,550 

36,077,900 

27,788,510* 

67,784,970 

New Brunswick. 

784 

81,468,098 

13,710 

194,876 

11.855.051 

29,292,851 

23,781,487* 

50,225,201 

863,()87,389 

Quuhiec 

7,9tM( 

1,029,540,039 

182,319.454' 

455,027,759 

823,884,081 

377,514,998* 

Ontario 

9,753 

1,. 588, 484, 130 

288.992 

314,872,843 

68fi,470,917J 

1,647,551,931 

122,050,502 

Manitoba 

1,011 

118,615,841 

22,507 

24,490,299 

74,374,078 

45,015,677* 

Saskatchewan... 

694 

42, 055.. 557 

5,782 

6,013,378 

35,311,152 

15,185,500* 

61,604,510 

A Iborta 

905 

70.224,678 

11,750 

12,328,471 

47,684,029 

26,000,130* 

74,052.010 

Br. Columbia 


and Yukon 

1,095 

250,680,403 

39,790 

45.854.374 

121,362,118 

87,780,340* 

216,130,078 


' See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 2 Central electric stations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

work ceased to be regarded as ‘nianuf.'icturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will 
be made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the figures for 1936. 


3.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-38. 

Note.— S ee headnote. Table 1, p. 405. 


Yeiir and 
Industrial Group. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Net 

Value of 
Products.* 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

1917. 

No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Totals 

33,838 

3,696,154,039 

631,691 

509,383,037 

1,541,087,416 

1,333,180,767 

3,873,308,183 

Vegetable products 

3,816 

274,722,765 


44,780,329 

365,483,923 

181.072,143 

546,556,066 

Animal products . . . 

5,486 

207,165,245 

48,994 

35,753,133 

320,302,039 

124,103,990 

444,406,029 

To.xtile products.. , . 

1,300 

196,823,197 

82,636 

51,189,060 

132,479,763 

115,739,096 

248,218,859 

Wood and paper 

Iron and its pro- 

7,255 

537,731,225 

153,751 

115,137,384 

149,927,482 

248,986,564 

308,914,046 

ducts.... 

1,404 

634,642.980 

142,416 

140,334,255 

357,688,333 

334,616,810 

692,305.143 

Non-ferrous metals, 
Non-raetallic min- 

296; 

09,421,911 

18,220 

15,898.800 

46,445,469 

41,039,351: 

87,484,820 

erals 

Chemicals and 

1,410 

150,328,144 

22,284 

19,300.952 

38,724,530 

60,802,754 

99,627,284 

allied products^ . . 
Miscellaneous 

639 

175,830,690 

56,163 

51.505,484 

99,068,002' 

131,381,995 

230,450,087 

industries 

Central electric 

C06 

03,477,696 

29,102 

27,644,825 

30.967,785 

49,901,216 

80,869,001 

stations 

666' 

356,004,168 

8,847 

7,777,715 

Nil 

44,536,848! 

44,536,848 


‘ See footnote 1 to Table 1, p, 405. 2 These figures do not correspond with those published in the 

Annual Report on Chemietils and Allied Prodnets; the latter are revised and are directly comparable 
with those given luire for 1029-36. See also headnote to Table 1, p. 405. 
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MANUFACTURES 


S.— Ssimmary Statistics of Manufactures,, by Industrial Groups, for Ilepresentatlve 
Years, 1917-36— continued. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Net , 
Value of 
Products.® 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

No. 


S 


No. 


3 



S 



S 



S 


33,351 

3, .371 

940 


609 

586 

732 

120 

585 

2,0-85,271 

649 

1,6S( 

,978 

,408 

3,77? 

,250 

,0.57 

4,219 

394 

123 


72 

38(1 

75 


.tHd 

533 

484 

19f) 

234 

317 


766 

861 

722 

4,823 

221 

792 

457 

48 


54 

291 

60() 

400 

496 

3,54 

152 

995 

136 

553 

491 

484 

1,304 

302 

7.')R 

185 

87 

736 

84 

•433 

609 

25li 

233 

3(l(,l 

1V3 

741 

635 

429 

974 

335 

7,807 

772 

086 

812 

143 

731 

171 

610 

460 

308 

282 

232 

415 

784 

276 

724 

066 

608 

1,590 

642 

904 

322 

146 

204 

205 

414 

599 

349 

642 

660 

365 

473 

097 

715 

115 

763 

324 

109 

382 

033 

23 

162 

27 

895 

343 

48 

434 

120 

52 

847 

178 

101 

281 

298 

1,170 

223 

541 

735 

27 

361 

34 

406 

423 

74 

200 

407 

85 

21G 

316 

159 

416 

723 

464 

122 

123 

730 

17 

053 

22 

103 

421 

62 

644 

60S 

65 

183 

212 

127 

827 

820 

666 

134 

954 

501 

31 

985 

41 

553 

885 

52 

853 

767 

75 

715 

577 

12s 

509 

344 

819 

448 

273 

642 

10 

693 

14 

626 

700 


Nil 


65 

705 

000 

65 

705 

060 

33,511 

3,344 

303 

410 

474 

430 

510 

431 

312 

»,,283 

,774 

723 

I,198,431«i07 

2,482 

,209 

,130 

4,355 

371 

361 

682 

63 

217 

64 

424 

922 

330 

589 

652 

206 

946 

7.19 

,537 

,535 

861 

5,118 

201 

.S2H 

414 

49 

.59.5 

49 

933 

679 

264 

078 

((31 

167 

473 

382 

371 

652 

613 

1,709 

208 

065 

23,3 

88 

048 

76 


301 

1.53 

0()6 

593 

155 

493 

510 

308 

660 

103 

0,983 

701 

188 

396 

118 

462 

132 

084 

914 

206 

082 

820 

2S3 

131 

962 

4S9 

814 

782 

1,040 

. 626 

ion 

953 

74 

5SS 

90 

605 

157 

168 

282 

26.5 

i03 

302 

(1.3,8 

331 

584 

90,3 

326 

102 

208 

275 

IS 

222 

21 

451 

029 

30 

801 

895 

39 

993 

798 

70 

855 

693 

1,095 

238 

091 

461 

22 

468 

27 

204 

042 

03 

377 

262 

77 

911 

159 

141 

2SS 

421 

469 

118 

025 

433 

14 

032 

16 

770 

503 

47 

039 

926 

48 

904 

259 

95 

944 

185 

542 

88 

753 

756 

15 

004 

17 

236 

255 

19 

796 

279 

32 

948 

084 

62 

744 

363 

905 

608 

068 

752 

10 

684 

14 

495 

250 


Nil 


82 

328 

SOG 

82 

328 

866 

33,708 

3,981 

569 

590 

.581 

539 

653 

850 

9-33 

1,728 

/.24 

192 

1,106J574 

164® 

3,221 

,269 

231 

4,529 

449, 

2.59, 

094 

73 

968 

75, 

349, 

,580 

414 

316 

414 

234 

336 

172® 

058, 

,320, 

,'716 

4,896 

223, 

938, 

,559 

67 

843 

60, 

203, 

,980 

329 

114 

,267 

118 

671 

730® 

452, 

034, 

,‘925 

1,698 

317, 

275, 

,429 

100, 

,572 

88, 

596, 

752 

202 

832 

3S3 

1.58 

203 

397® 

360, 

334, 

,044 

0,751 

929, 

589, 

278 

134, 

187 

160, 

916, 

729 

2(31, 

,001, 

976 

314 

685 

753 ® 

600, 

064, 

,661 

1,142 

597, 

982, 

,098 

103, 

,510 

137, 

.640, 

,065 

258, 

,020, 

373 

234 

326 

351® 

505, 

188. 

,849 

403 

202, 

503, 

,426 

30, 

.095 

39, 

,201, 

,147 

90, 

,013, 

004 

84 

993 

291® 

183, 

,501, 

,723 

1,240 

261, 

724, 

,184 

26, 

,045 

31, 

,986, 

,949 

82, 

,293, 

319 

77 

491 

488® 

174. 

150, 

,923 

650 

133, 

407, 

,891 

.14, 

,346 

18, 

,309, 

,377 

60 

,124, 

582 

58 

718 

891® 

122 , 

,689, 

,526 

436 

109, 

669, 

,565 

17, 

,628 

21 , 

,703, 

,342 

30, 

,307, 

874 

38 

956 

740® 

70, 

,143, 

,531 

1,057 

756, 

,220, 

,066 

13, 

,406 

19, 

,943. 

,000 


Nil 


86 

796 

351® 

88, 

,933, 

,733 

83,597 

5,083, 

,014. 

,754 

694. 

,.131 

813. 

,049. 

.842 

2,032 

1,020 

,975' 

1,891 

,910 

456® 

■1,02!) 

,371 

,310 

5,005 

509, 

.004 

,835 

f 88: 

,8581 

93, 

,299' 

,665 

427 

.019 

,724 

334 

152 

9571 

771, 

457 

,665 

4,490 

243, 

.825 

,065 

1 67, 

,6701 

62, 

,081 

,423 

345 

.351 

,882 

127 

929 

8.57® 

477, 

761 

,,855 

1,891 

383, 

153 

,797 

1 115, 

,620: 

105, 

,890 

,237 

220 

,304, 

,2.50 

20(1 

123 

532® 

426, 

247 

,587 

7,405 

1,152, 

075 

,234 

I 164, 

,8001 

192, 

,235 

,448 

314, 

,203 

,289 

381 

913 

,307® 

725, 

,819, 

,740 

1,160 

754, 

,989 

,1051 

132 

,281 

186 

,928 

.700 

384 

,925 

,600 

3.36 

378 

,000® 

738, 


,‘980 

408 

298. 

,721 

,106 

39 

.867 

54 

,501 

.800 

124 

.900 

,632; 

150 

415 

,215® 

; 283, 

54?' 

,6(i6 

1,188 

329, 

,448 

.844 

31 

,431 

41 

,511 

,846 

117 

,149 

,130 

106 

601 

,828® 

242, 

,023, 

,618 

■ 654 

165 

,886 

,912 

16 

,694 

22 

.639 

.449 

55 

.184 

,337 

78 

785 

,911® 

138, 

.545 

,221 

463' 

130 

,118 

.324 

21 

.049 

29 

,123 

,447 

42 

.■982 

,071 

58 

740 

,708® 

103, 

,073, 

,662: 

1,024 

1,066 

.731 

,632 

16 

.164 

24 

,831 

,821 


Nil 


119 

S69 

,031® 

1 122, 

,883 

,446 


Animal products... 
Textile products.. . 
Wood and paper — 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts 

Non-lerrous metals. 
Non-metallio m' 

erala 

Chemicals and 
allied products^ 
Miscellaneous 

industries 

Central electric 
stations 


1922. 

Totals 

Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper. . . 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts 

Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallio min- 
erals 

Ch6niieal.s and 
allied products® . 
Miscellaneous 

industries 

Central electric 
stations 


1920. 

Totals 

Vegetable products. 
Animal products . . 
Textile products.. . 
Wood and paper. . . 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts 

Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallio min- 
erals 

Chemicals and 
allied products®.. , 
Miscellaneous 

industries - . - 

Central electric 
stations 


1929. 

Totals 

Vegetable products. 
Animal products. . 
Textile products.. . 
Wood and paper. . . 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts 

Non-ferrous metals, 
Non-metallic min- 
erals 

Chemicals and 
allied products 
Miscellaneous 

industries 

Central electric 
stations. ... 


* See footnote 1 to Table 1, i 
Annual lleport on Chemicals an 
with those given here for I929-3G, 


1. 406. 

d Allied Products; 

See also headnote to Table 1, p. 406. 


B directly compai-abie 
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S.—Swnimary Statistics of Mamifactnres, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 

Years, 1917-36— concluded. 


Year and 
Industrial Group. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages, 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Net 

Value of 
Products.’ 

Gross i 

Value of \ 

Products. i 

1933. 

No. 

8 

No. 

S 

S 

$ 

* 1 

Totals 


4,689,373,704 

493,903 

465,563,090 

969,188,574 

1,048,259,450’ 

2,086,847,847 

Vegetable products. 

6,542 

509.533,005 

73,095 

60,137,487 

224,243,088 

189,1.34,032’ 

421,849,872 

Animal products. . . 

4,496 

201,993,642 

53.111 

46,453,188 

179,429,948 

87,020,444’ 

271,068,210 

Textile products 

2,151 

322,312,247 

106,235 

80,695,813 

144,584,507 

143,990,608’ 

294,716,248 

Wood and paper 

Iron and its pro- 

7,917 

893,309,680 

105,471 

102,500,377 

134,979,700 

184,723,329’ 

342,155,077 

ducts 

1,291 

580,760,379 

70,947 

69,482,730 

97,705,853 

105,067,318’ 

211,961,908 

Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-inetallic min- 

478 

206,266,443 

25,273 

28,099,026 

71,990,608 

88,427,984’ 

104,765,604 

erals 

Chemicals and 

1,144 

307,996,274 

19,296 

21,680,263 

71,713,986 

60,503,998’ 

141,791,451 

allied products. . . 
Misoellaneoua 

696 

153,900,930 

15,397 

18,738,629 

34,271,854 

55,394,284’ 

92,820,761 

industries 

Central electric 

476 

60,769.049 

10,361 

10,342,700 

10,269,030 

17,124,800’ 

28,187,635 

stations 

1934. 

■1,041 

1,386 532 055 

14,717 

21,431,877 

Nil 

115,663,653’ 

117,532,081 

Totals 

35,C«:{ 

4,703,917,730 

515,162 

>33,594,635 

1,280,977,053 

1, ‘222,943, 899’ 

2, .533, 758, 0.;.! 

vesetablo products. 

6,060 

500,714,365 

77,464 

71,389,376 

260,491,348 

210,899,307’ 

480, .814, 618 

Animal products . • . 

4,504 

210,260,801 

57,199 

50,191,368 

226,262,405 

174,632,597 

94,998,316’ 

325,703,683 

Textile products — 

2,234 

828,862.810 

115,095 

90,790,601 

100,723,494’ 

3 42,0.54,636 

Wood and paper. . . . 
Iron and its pro- 

8,075 

884,503,073 

116,691 

117,380,969 

155,389,258 

223,240,884’ 

404,435,948 

ducts 

1,255 

647,892,157 

81,782 

30,177 

88,924,168 

154,065,806 

143,369,504’ 

308,303,3.52 

Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

488 

203,488,479 

35,097,986 

119,713,328 

112,153,502’ 

237,233,670 

urals 

Chemicals and 

1,164 

307,838,479 

21,959 

24,905.654 

84,508,100 

71,367,352’ 

166,782,852 

allied products. . . 
Miscellaneous 

730 

150,788,418 

17,130 

20,919.740 

41,998,776 

62.216.030’ 

108,052,039 

industries 

Central electric 

508 

07,716.376 

12,091 

12,179,382 

14,025,309 

21,521,517’ 

36,414,043 

stations 

1935. 

1,043 

1,430,852,100 

14,974 

21,829,491 

Nil 

122,461.993’ 

124,463,613 

Totals 

25,491 

4,698,991,853 

583,874 

590,326,901 

1,420,88.';, 153 

1,302,179,099’ 

2,867,337,381 

Vegetable products.' 

6,402 

1 490,250,485 

70,285 

74,859,447 

283,081,945 

217,051,454’ 

609,822,142 

Animal products . . . 

4,402 

1 211,072,60.8 

00,124 

54,035,134 

247,375,247 

99.633,595’ 

351,643,587 

Textile products. . . 

2,275 

329,197,254 

120,699 

96,574,954 

183,020,438 

166,228,533' 

357.106.277 

Wood and paper 

Iron and its pro- 

8,180 

873,750,949 

123,724 

128.190,524 

175,040,081 

230,3.87,227’ 

441,100,387 

products 

1,249 

655.144,4071 

95,420 

110.402,300 

203,981,458 

173,034,905’ 

390,228,929 

288,623,250 

Non-forrous metals. 
Non-metallic' min- 

505 

2Gl,626,967i 

33,013 

40,315,477 

174,900,971 

107,898.470’ 

erMs 

Chemicals and 

1,188 

300,465,725 

23,342 

27,425,224 

88,909,8701 

75,846,415’ 

176,184,717 

allied products. . . 
Miscellaneous 

734 

147.472,534 

18,933 

23,715,305 

48.316,876 

66,001.290’ 

118.574,228 

industries ... . 

Central electric 

509 

03,588,796 

12,270 

12,282,480 

14,691,007 

21.437,1151 

36,978.953 

stations 

1936.2 

1.041 

1,459,821,108 

15,458 

22,519,993 

Nil 

135,060.035’ 

137,114,911 

Totals 

24,203 

3,371,363,531 

594,359 

613,071,134 

1,624,213,996 

l,2S9,i>92,672’ 

3,062,403,814 

Vegetable products 

5,824! 

524,164,493 

87,071 

84,397,901 

333, 562, 700 

254,135,013’ 

597,461,635 

Animal products. . . 

4,433! 

1,879 

222,299,844 

316,273,003 

63,609 

57,829,529 

283,265,540 

197,330,083 

109,823.848’ 

397.955,241 

Textile products 

114,966 

95,016,170 

102,077,272’ 

306.285,008 . 

Wood and paper. . . . 
Iron and its pro- 

8,175 

874,592,781 

132,374 

141,301,340 

205.078.921 

201.020,034’ 

497,103,660 

ducts 

1,317 

600,424,322 

107,203 

126,637,667 

227,880,781 

211,572,641’ 

463,385,553 

Non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic min- 

512 

260,322,074 

36,935 

45.091,191 

212,783,036 

132,423,707’ 

351,164,860 

erals 

Chemicals and 

803 

282,596,535 

21,974 

26,402,410 

90,534,218 

68,707,770’ 

177,771.607 

allied products. . . 
Miscellaneous 

745 

147,664,533 

19,910 

25,227,267 

52,482,873 

69,854,217’ 

126.874,791 

industries 

Central electric 

614 

36,925,946 

10,317 

10,267.909 

14,382,572 

19,378,104’ 

34,401,463 

stations 

2 

* 

* 

* 

s 




I See footnote 1 to Table I, p. 405. Centralelectricstations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 

ceased to be regarded .as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will be 
made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the totals for 1936. 
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Simimary Statistics of Manufactures —la Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the period 1917 to 1936, 
brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
may lie traced as clearly as possible through this latest iieriod of their development. 
In analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be liorne in mind 
that, due to the inflation of values during the AVar and immediate post-war periods 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, the 
figures for these years become largely incomparable. One very important figure, 
however, wliich shows the trend of development clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
coiuierned with the use of power. In the analysis on p. 411 the aim is to show the 
position of power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore, the 
power installation of central electric stations has been excluded. Ihe total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 4,346,775 in 1935, an increase 
of 162 p.c. in eighteen years. In the same period horse-iiower per wage-earner 
increased from 3- 04 to 9-29, indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of electric 
power in manufacturing production. The significant feature is the increase in both 
the absolute figures of power employed and the average iier wage-eainer during 
the depression years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons 
finding employment during 1934 and 1935 have reduced averages for those years 
compared with 1933. Another interesting comparison is the downward trends of 
value added by manufacture per employee and of average Scolaries and wages paid 
since 1929. However, compared with 1917 the figures for average salaries and 
wages in 1935 represent an increase of 23-7 p.c., while the increase in the value 
added liy manufacture per employee is oidy 4-3 ii.c., and wliolesale prices of 
commodities declined 36-9 p.c. in the same period. 

In using the figures for 1936 it is important to note that central electric stations, 
and dyeing, cleaning and laundry work are no longer regarded as ‘manufacturing’ 
industries, This change affects all the data for 1936 in Table 4, but especially the 
figures for capital. The apparent reduction of approximately 30 p.c. in capital is 
more than ac-counted for by the omission of the.se induistries. 

Value of Products, — The gross value of manufactured product, s iii 1935 w'as 
reported as $2,807,337,381; the cost of materials, including fuel .‘indekadricily, was 
.$1,505,158,282, leaving $1,302,179,099 as the value added by manufacture. As 
the finishetl products of one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials 
in other Iji-amlies in the asceiirling scale of modern imlu.stry, it follows that they 
are couni ed over and over tigain, swelling in this manner the total gross value of 
products. Th(i total value of manufactured {iroducts, strictly defined, would 
include: (1) the value of all raw materials obtained from the extrardvive find primm-y 
production indu.stries which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) 
tlie (nitire value added to these raw materials by manuhicturing lu'ocesses from t he 
time they first entered any factory up to the close of the census year. This total 
value would be very much greater than the $1,302,179,099 shown as having been 
added by manufacture, but not so great as the $2,807,337,381 shown as the gross 
value of prodiudlun. The value of prt)ducts for 1936 is affected adversely in (aunpar- 
ison with earlier years due to the fact that central electric; stations are no longc'v 
regarded as a manufacturing industry. 



Summary Statistics of Manufactures for Representative Years, 1917-3S. 


BUMMAEY STATISTICS FOB REPRESENTATIVE YEARS AU 
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I Subsection 2.— Volume and Consumption of Manufactured Products. 

I Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.*— An investi- 

I gationofthe greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 

! changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished 

I from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, 

I the growth of the volume of manufactures becomes a matter of great significance. 

' The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 

1 services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents, 

i The ever-increasmg use of factory products is one of the most striking features 

:i of modern life. The process has continued until at the present time fresh fruits 

I and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer without, in 

I some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and bottled 

i in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing plants and 

I the hoirre preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by more efficient 

I processes in the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as well as the clothing 

I we wear, our household conveniences, and our instruments of production and trans- 

I portation, are increasingly products of factories. The growing volume of factory 

I production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of the economic goods 

|i upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

I The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 

I factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 

I duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 

: and volume of growTh. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 

being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
: goods produced, and, as already explained, have become misleading under the 

violent price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected 
; by changing money values, and the relation between capital invested and value of 

I goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 

the number of wfige-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
I changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machinery 

I and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 

the employee’s output. Thus, while the reported wage-earners in 1935 had increased 
6-8 p.c. from the number in 1923, the volume of production is estimated to have 
increased 30-2 p.c. in the same period. 


The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is unique in that the product is energy in contrast to 
physical commodities; it is also unique in the magnitude of capital investment and 
the smallness of its labour force in proportion to net production. The index is 
based on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71 '1 p.c. 
of the total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. 
It is weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
l)ubiication referred to in the footnote to this page. 

The physical volume of manufaefirring production, exclusive of central electric 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929, When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. diuing the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advanc e, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 
r J a mxich more detailed ajd comprehensive treatment of this subject, see the study “The Quantity 
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of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to 
$690,904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3 • 6 
p.c. of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, 
or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c, of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, 
therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in capital equipment and by the rise 
in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 


5.— Indexes ©f the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1933, 1939, and 1933-35. 

(1926=100.) 


Classification and Group. 

1923. 

1929. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Component Materia! Classiflcation— 







Vegetable products 

7S-3 

121-0 

92-5 

90-9 

103-3 

108-6 

Animal products 

81-4 

95-4 

83-2 


93-9 

99-1 

Textiles and textile products 

84-9 

113-6 

98-S 

107-1 

118-1 

124-8 

Wood and paper products 

83-4 

127-5 

87-2 

89-3 

104-6 

115-0 

Iron and its products 

82-2 

129-7 

53-4 

50-5 

68-1 

84-5 

Non-ferrous metals 

72-9 

138-7 

lQO-4 

98 -3 

120-8 

138-6 

Non-metallic minerals. 

88-9 

145-0 

84-4 

77-8 

91-9 

99-1 

Chemicals and allied products 

84-0 

120-4 

93-7 

99-2 

112-6 

123-8 

Miscellaneou.s industries 

80-1 

110-0 

6C-1 

58-9 

70-8 

76-6 

Totals, All Indiiistricsi 

81-8 

123-9 

81-9 

83-0 

96-5 

166 • 5 

Purpose Classification- 







Food 

84-7 

102-8 

92-7 

91-9 

101-0 

104-1 

Clothing 

82-9 

114-8 

93-2 

97-9 

106-1. 

110-5 

Drink and tobacco 

76-0 

140-5 

101-7 

96-2 

110-3 

126-2 

Personal utilities 

85-4 

101-9 

70-6 

71-0 

79-8 

87-9 

House furnishings 

78-9 

137-7 

89-9 

87-3 

100-6 

109-2 

Books and stationery 

93-1 

131-6 

127-0 

122-0 

138-7 

164-9 

Producers materials 

84 -9 

124-7 

75-0 

77-9 

94-7 

105-6 

Industrial equipment 

70-3 

129-5 

75-6 

70-2 

87-6 

100-6 

Vehicles and vessels 

71-4 

131-6 

52-4 

5)3-3 

70-7 

83-5 

Miscellaneous 

85-0 

125-1 

99-4 

113-3 

137-5 

148-9 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


As may be seen from Table 5, all groups in the component material classification 
reported declines in the volume of production during the depression. In comparing 
the low point of the depression, viz., 1933, with 1929 it is found that the iron and 
steel group suffered the greatest contraction in pi'oduction with a decrease of 61-1 
p.c. This was followed by the miscellaneous industries group, with a decrease of 
46-5 p.c,, non-metallic mineral products 46-3 p.c., wood and paper products 30-0 
p.c., non-ferrous metal products 29-1 p.c., vegetable products 25-2 p.c., chemicals 
and allied products 17-6 p.c., animal products 9-4 p.c., and textiles and textile 
products 5-7 p.c. 

In 1934 and 1935 there was a material improvement, the index of prodxmtion 
for all industries rising from 82-0 in 1933 to 106-5 in 1935. In spite of this improve- 
ment only three groups — textiles, animal products, and chemicals — are above the 1929 
level of production. The output of textiles in 1935 was about 10 p.c. greater than 
in 1929. Tliis is an all-time record for this group of industries. 

lu analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classi- 
fication basis, some interesting facts are revealed. In comparing 1983 with 1929 
it, is found that the food group reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing 
decreased 14*7 p.c. The output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up 
of the automobile and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c. — this 
is the greatest decrease of any group. Producers materials and industrial equip- 
ment declined 37-5 p.c. and 45-8 p.c., respectively, due to the general decline in 
industrial activity. House furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-3 
p.c., drink and tobacco 31-5 p.c., and books and stationery 7-2 p.c. The decrease 
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in the personal utiHties group needs some explanation. The production of musical 
instruments, which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during 
the past few years, the output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph records 
becoming smaller and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments 
industry, namely, the radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. 
This industry, however, is credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far 
the largest part of its output consists of industrial equipment. 

All groups shared in the improvement which occurred in 1934 and 1935. Only 
one of the major groups, m., “food”, exceeded its 1929 production figure. The only 
other exceptions were two minor groups, “books and stationery” and “miscellaneous”. 

The index of the physical volume of production dropped from 122-9 in 1929 to 
82-0 in 1933 and then rose to 106-5 in 1935, making a net decrease of 13-3 p.c. 
This decrease is significant when compared with a decrease of 31 -3 p.c. in the net 
value of production and 20-1 p.c. in the number of wage-earners employed. 


6.— Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, 1933, 1939, and 1933-35. 

(1926=100.) 


Group and Class. 

1923. 

1929. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Food - 

84-7 

192-8 

92-7 

91-9 

101-0 

104-1 

90-S 

110-0 

97-4 

94-5 

103-0 

103-8 


74-1 

77-9 

57-2 

69-2 

70-0 

66-7 

Fruit and vegetable preparations 

59-3 

90-1 

127-5 

97-3 

109-4 

90-6 

116-2 

94-4 

137-3 

106-5 

147-0 

107-0 

Milk products 

87-4 

111-5 

96-7 

87-8 

100-8 

101-9 

■98-6 

89-9 

106-6 

101-9 

113-3 

119-9 

Sugar 

74-3 

83-0 

84-1 

77-4 

78-7 


97-0 

112-9 

114-8 

124-2 

136-3 

142-6 

Miscellaneous 

83-9 

120-2 

111-6 

118-7 

132-2 

150-4 

Clothing 

83-9 

114-8 

93-2 

97-9 

105-1 

110-5 


79-8 

110-0 

83-0 

87-4 

02-5 

97-2 


48-3 

114-6 

89-3 

95-1 

97-6 

101-2 

Garinonts and personal iurnisbings 

90-6 

113-3 

87-S 

96-5 

107-9 

115-7 


93-9 

133-3 

97-7 

121-1 

145-6 

145-9 


67-1 

109-2 

87-0 

85-1 

100-6 

107-9 


83-9 

111-4 

103-2 

107-5 

113-4 

116-4 

Waterproofs — 

Miscellaneous 

78-4 

143-8 

107-9 

105-2 

112-1 

140-6 

97-7 

138-0 

128-1 

120-4 

118-4 

122-4 


7G-0 

140-5 

101-7 

96-2 

110-3 

125-2 

Beverages, alcoholic 

69-2 

148-0 

04-0 

84-6 

101-0 

119-7 

Beverages, non-alooholie 

86-0 

146-8 

137-4 

131-5 

143-4 

165-9 

Tobacco 

81-3 

133-3 

108-8 

113-4 

121-9 

129-3 

Personal Utilities 

85-4 

101-9 

70-6 

71-0 

79-8 

87-9 

.Tewellery and timepieces 

92-4 

104-2 

78-3 

79-7 

89-1 

1Q3-1 

Recreational supplies 

93-0 

85-0 

28-0 

23-2 

32-6 

35-6 

Personal utilities 

78-6 

111-7 

104-1 

109-3 

116-6 

127-0 

House Furnishings 

78-9 

137-7 

89-9 

87-3 

100-5 

109-2 

Boohs and Stationery 

93-1 

131-5 

127-6 

122-0 

138-7 

154 -9 

Producers Materials 

84-9 

124-7 

75-0 

77-9 

94-7 

105-6 

Farm materials (fertilizors) 

78-3 

130-8 

381-1 

505-8 

609-1 

675-3 

Manufacturer.s materials 

82-9 

124-4 

82-9 

91-0 

111-2 

123-7 

Building raatoriais 

88-0 

123-1 

54-1 

47-3 

67-7 

65-4 

General materials 

95-4 

133-4 

79-2 

76-8 

88-0 

96-0 

Industrial Kauiiiment 

7G-3 

129-5 

75-6 

70-2 

87-5 

100-5 

Farming equipment. 

66-8 

98-9 

25-4 

29-6 

41-2 

69-0 

Manufacturing cciuipment 

86-2 

131-4 

65-0 

58-2 

79-5 

101-8 

Trading equipment 

83-3 

116-4 

120-2 

120-6 

133-6 

137-3 

Service equipment 

96-3 

107-9 

103-7 

103-1 

113-3 

157-6 

Light, heat and power equipment.. 

66-2 

149-0 

100-3 

87-7 

106-7 

122-8 

General equipment. 

84-3 

130-0 

68-2 

66-4 

85-1 

93 -S 

Vehicles and VcsscS.s 

71-4 

131-6 

62-4 

53-3 

70-7 

83-5 

Miscellaneous. 

8S-0 

125-1 

99-4 

113-3 

137-5 

1-18-6 

Totals, Ail Manufactures! 

81-8 

122-9 

81-9 

82-0 

96-5 

106-5 


1 Exolusivo ol contra! eleotrio stations. 
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The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded, for 1923 and later years, the index published in 1931 and previous 
years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability of the new one, 
was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index number of the 
prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were included in the former 
index, but are excluded from the new one. However, the former index covered 
the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, since this earlier period 
was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following index numbers are 
given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, but excluding 
central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1922, and the new index, transposed 
to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1935. 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1017-35. 
(1917=100.) 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


100-0 1922. 

102-0 I 1923. 
98-1 
95-0 
86-1 


1924. 

1925. 
1920. 


96-0 1927. 

104-S I 1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


102-9 

112-7 

128-1 


148-S 
157-5 
142 -S 
124-1 



105-0 

105-1 

123-7 

136-4 


Consumption of Manufactured Products. — One of the beneficial results of 
pliicing the classification of external trade and of |)roduction upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 7, where the value of commodities made availalde for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1935 w'as $2,607,807,756, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1935 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1936, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
pi’oducts of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, iron, textile, animal, and wood and paper products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports 
and imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel 
products, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports 
of $51,000,000 and $56,000,000, re.spectively. Wood and paper, animal, and non- 
fcrro\is metal products were manufactured in Canada in greater ipiantitics 1,han 
required for home consumption, providing export balances in these groups. 

In 192i), the order of the groups by the values available for consunqfl.iou was 
iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal products. In that year the 
value f>f iron products available for consumption represented 22-4 p.c. of the total 
for all products; in 1935 iron products represented only 17-1 p.c. of the total. 
Since 1929 the ('consumption of vegetable, animal, chemical, and textile products 
has been much better maintained than that of iron, non-metallic mineral, and wood 
products. 
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7. — Cons^imptloE of MaiiiifsctMred Frodncts, by CSroupSj 1SS5, wttii Totals 
for 1923-»35. . 

Notr.— S tatiBtica of manufacturing production are for the calendar TOiir. Imports a.nd exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years eimed Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Group of Industries. 


Value of 
Products 
Manufactured. 


Value of Value of 
Net Domestic 

Imports. Exports. 


Value of 
Manufactured 
Products 
Available 


Totals, 1933 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 192.1 

Totals, 192U 

Totals, 193J 

Totals, 1938 

Totals, 1939 

Totals, 1930 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1932 

Totals, 1933 

Totals, 1934 

Vegetalilo products 

Animal products 

Textiles and textile proaucts 

Wood and paper products 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metal products 

Non-metaLlie mineral products.. 
Chemicals .and allied products. . . 

Miscellaneous industries 

Contra! electric stations 


3,483,209,130 

3,781,163,514 

2.695. 055.. 583 

3.918.. 51rs,313 
3,321,369,331 
3,394,713,370 
3,738,484,738 
4,029,371,340 
3,438,970,638 
2,098,461,862 
3,126,101,555 
2,086,847,847 
2,533,758,954 

509,822,142 

351,043,587 

357,106,277 

441,160,387 

390,328,929 

288,523,250 

176,184,717 

118,574,228 

36,978,953 

137,114,911 


.574,551,333 

639,343,645 

576,031,243 

671,463,910 

767,033,008 

835,147,919 

954,468,018 

939,220,894 

675,919,56.5 

433,610,230 

881,928,859 

298,135,234 

357,388,394 

65,736,359 

13,405,715 

60,040,183 

22,540,066 

108,958,120 

25,060,762 

30,657,563 

29,605,079 

29,002,288 

75,292 


515,173,415 

591,829,306 

591,598,479 

695,325,245 

673,709,266 

648,178,000 

702,314,797 

690,904,225 

494,561,750 

350,166,608 

209,423,169 

367,873,233 

432,113,451 

68,382,814 

56,506,222 

8,627,930 

170,111,902 

52,358,206 

192,086,385 

7,996,581 

16,018,391 

9,952,710 

3,160,817 


2,541,587,038 

3,828,679,853 

3,679,486,346 

3,924,683,010 

3,314,581,973 

3,571,683,189 

3,990,637,949 

4,277,694,009 

3,610,338,443 

3,771,905,484 

3,138,700,345 

3,017,109,818 

2,469,033,897 

507,175,687 

308,633.080 

408,518,530 

293,589,451 

446,828,849 

121,497,827 

198.845,699 

132,080.910 

58,628,631 

134,029.386 


3,807,337,881' 385,673,333' 585,201,958 ' 2,607,807,756 


I For 1928 to 1935 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 
products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impo.s8ibIe, since foreign ex- 
ports for those years had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. 
Therefore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 
1922 to 1927, inclusive, is an oveastatoment by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods 
in each year, probably v.arying from about §11,009,000 in 1922 to 518,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2. — Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 

'The manufiictvu'e of products of vegetable origiu comprises the most important 
group of industries, the output in 1935 being valued at 1609,822,142 or 18-2 p.c. 
of the total value of production. Wood and paper products with an output valued 
at $441,160,387 or 15-7 p.c. of the total ranked second, followed by iron and its 
products with $390,228,929, textiles $357,106,277, animal products $351,643,587, 
non-ferrous metal products $288, .523,250, non-metallic mineral products $176,184,717, 
central electric stations $137,114,911, chemical products $118,574,228, and miscel- 
laneous industries $36,978,953. 

In employment, the importance of the groups is different. Under this category, 
the wood and paper group with 123,724 or 21 • 2 p.c. of the total employees occupies 
the premier position. Textiles with 120,699 or 20-7 p.c. of the total comes second, 
followed by iron and its products Mith 96,426, vegetable products 79,285, animal 
products 60,124, non-ferrous metal products 33,613, non-metallic mineral products 
23,342, chemical products 18,933, central electric stations 15,458, and miscellaneous 
industries 12,270, 

Aiialyvsis by Groups of Itidustries.-^In spite of the improvement which took 
place during 1934 and 1936, the number of employees in 1935 is still 16-1 p.c. below 
the number employed in 1929, with a still greater decrease of 27-4 p.c. in salaries 
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and wages paid. This reflects the lower level of wages prevailing in 1935 as 
compared with 1929. Due to the drop in the wholesale prices of manufactured 
products, the value of production dropped 30-3.p.c. between 1929 and 1935 while 
the physical volume decreased only 13-3 p.c. The iron and its products group was 
hit hardest l^y the depression. In gross value of products, the output of these 
industries was reduced by 71-3 p.c. in 1933 compared wdth 1929. In salaries and 
wages paid the reduction was 62-8 p.c. and in employees 46-4 p.c. The wood and 
paper group and those of non-fei-rous metals and animal products suffered severely, 
but not by any means as much as in the first group named. The records of central 
electric stations, the chemical and textile industries were particidarly good; the 
first named showed the least reduction of all groups in gross value of production, 
but the chemicals showed the smallest reductions in both employees and salaries 
and wages paid. The miscellaneous group of indvxstries showed a reduction of 
72 '7 p.(;. in gross value of products, 50-8 p.c. in the number of employees and 
64-5 i).c. in the salaries and wages paid. This group was not as severely affected 
as these figures would indicate, the bridge-building industry having been transferred 
from this grouj) to that of iron and its products in 1930. On the other hand, the 
iron and its products group suffered more severely than is implied by the figures. 

From the low year of tne depression, so far as the manufacturing industries 
are concerned, viz., 1933, while there has been marked imiprovement in all groups, 
iron and non-ferrous m.etal products have shown the greatest improvement in gross 
value of products and quite natxirally central electric stations have shown the least. 
In number of employees and salaries and wages paid, iron and its products is also 
the leader. It is of interest to note that in the section of the table below, Avhich 
comiiarcs 1935 data with those for 1929, as regards employees engaged, two 
industrial grovqis — chemicals and textiles — actual^ show increases. The miscel- 
laneous group of industries and iron and its products have made the least headway 
towards the 1929 level, rdthough the latter group has made a very marked advance 
from the low point of the depression. 


8.— Percent, ago V.ariai5oii In Employment, Salaries and Wages, anti Gross Value of 
Products In the Manufacturing Industries In the Seven-Year Period 1939-35. 
XoTH.— Tlic highosL pre-depression year was 1029, while the lowest depression year was 19.33. 


Group of Industries. 

1933 

Compared with 

1929. 

1935 

Compared with 

1929. j: 

1935 

Compared with 

1933. 

Em- 
ployee.? . 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Gross 
Value of 
Pro- 
ducts. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Value of 
^Pro- 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wage.s . 

Gross 
Value of 
Pro- 
ducts. 

Vegetjiblo products 

-17-7 

-29-1 

-43-2 

-10-S 

-19-8 

-33-9 

■f S-5 

-bl3-2 

-f20-9 

Animal products 

-26-2 

-25-9 

-45-0 

-11-2 

-13-0 

-26-4 

-i-13-2 

-bl6-3 

4-29-7 

Te.xtiles and textile pro- 
ducts 

-11-7 

-21-8 

-35-0 

-f 4-4 

- S-8 

-10-2 

-fl3-6 

+19-7 


Wood and paper products . 

-30-0 

-46-7 

-52-9 

-24-9 

-33-3 

-39-2 

-I-17-3 

-b2S-l 

4-28-9 

Iron find its product.^' 

-46-4 

-62-8 

-71-3 

-27-9 

-40-9 

-47-1 

■+-34-5 

-b5S-9 

4-84-1 

Non-ferrous metal pro- 

-33-0 

-39-9 

-4G-4 

-15-7 

-26-0 ; 

+ 1-7 

-1-33 -0 

-b43-5 

4-76-1 

Non-mctallic inincr.al pro- 
ducts 

-38-(i 

-47-S 

-41-4 

-25-7 

-33-9 

-27-2 

-f21-0 

-b26-6 

4-24-3 

Chemicals and chemical 
products... 

- 7-8 

-17-2 

-33-0 

-fl3-4 

-b 4-7 

-14-4 

-i-23-0 

-b26-6 

4-27-7 

Miscellaneous products!. . . 

-50-8 

-B4-5 

-72-7 

-41-7 

-57-8 

-64-1 

-bl8-4 

-bl8-7 

4-31-2 

Central electric stations. , . 

-17-0 

-21-5 

- C-8 

— 4-4 

- 9-3 

-fll-6 

-b 5-0 

-b5-l 

4-16-7 

AvcriifJCH for AH 
Iiidii,strlc.s 

-28-9 

-12 ■ 7 

-18-2 

-161 

-37-4 

-30-. 3 

-bl8-0 

-1-36 -8 

-ba4-5 


* In 1930 bridge building, fonnorly included with miscellaneous products, was transferred to the iron 
and its products group. 
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Subsection 1.— Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 

A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the fii’st time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced, from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 

Vegetable Products.— Though first in value of gross production in 1935, 
this group ranked only fourth in the number of people employed and in salaries 
and wages paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and 
rice mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products for their raw materials. They produced, in 1935, IS -2 p.c. of the total 
manufacturing production and employed 13-6 p.c. of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries. 

The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufactures, 
but it is only within recent times that its progress has become pronounced. The 
War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 384 flour- 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a capacity 
far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity reached 
about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has suffered adversity. 
Exports of wheat floiu’ declmed from 10,737,266 barrels in 1928 to 4, 881, 057. barrels 
in 1935, but in spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading 
exporters of wheat flour. 

With the increase in urban population, as well as the improvement in trans- 
portation, which increasingly enables rural communities to purchase factory-made 
broad, the bread industry made rapid strides during the past decade. During this 
period there was an increase of 30 p.c. in the capital invested and 54 p.c. in the 
number of employees. The bread and other bakery products industry had an out- 
put valued at $59,400,668, capital investment reached $43,788,924, employees 
numbered 19,167, and salaries and wages paid amounted to $16,369,912. This 
industry was thus the third largest employer of labour among manufacturing 
industries. In salaries and wages paid, however, it ranked only eighth. 

The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life of 
the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as a 
manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1935 she was the seventh largest importer of raw 
rubber in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany, France, and Russia. Existing plants in 1935 numbered 45 and represented 
a capital investment of $63,435,798, including equipment and working capital. 
These plants furnished employment to 11,023 persons who received $11,017,431 in 
salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $65,949,670. They also used raw 
materials to the value of $20,258,774, mainly imported from tropical countries. 
The rubber industry is also of considerable importance to the cotton yarn and cloth 
industry, which supplies tire fahrics. The industry, besides supplying the domestic 
market, contributes materially to the export trade of Canada. The products find 
their way to the remotest parts of the world, as a glance at the list of countries to 
which rubber tires are shipped will show. Spain, Peru, Dutch East Indies, British 
East Africa, and China are but a few of these far-flung countries. 
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Establishments engaged in the production of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
numbered 116 in 1935. The capital invested in the industry amounted to 
$58,178,513, employees numbered 8,145, salary and wage payments $7,221,048, 
and the products made were valued at $39,103,876 exclusive of excise taxes. Con- 
sumers of the products of tliis industry contributed about $31,000,000 to the Domin- 
ion treasury in excise taxes. Canada is self-sufficient as regards its requirements of 
manufactured tobacco products. Practically the whole of the Canadian production 
goes to supply domestic demand, imports and exports of manufactured tobacco 
products being extremely small. The tobacco industry also contributes materially 
to the agricultural economy of Canada. Of the materials used, amounting to 
$19,701,385, $15,187,876 was for raw leaf tobacco. All told, the tobacco industry 
consumed 38,929,237 lb. of raw leaf tobacco of wliich 31,348,922 lb. was of domestic 
growth. 

The fruit and vegetable preparations industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division of 
this group. In 1935, this industry reported an output valued at $38,276,487, a capital 
investment of $38,272,379 and an employment of 7,912 persons, who received 
$5,063,481 in salaries and wages. The development of the canned foods trade has 
effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables 
of many kind.s are to be had at all times of the year with much of their original 
freshness and flavour. The producers in the country are provided with an enormously 
extended market and the consumers in both city and country with cheap and 
wholesome food in great variety. The industry has made rapid strides in the past 
few years. During the period of 1923-35 the volume of fruit and vegetable prepar- 
ations produced increased 155 p.c. This growth is indeed remarkable, as it represents 
a corresponding increase in the dome.stic demand for these products, the foreign 
trade being relatively small as compared with the domestic production. Imports 
in 1935 were valued at $2,652,961 and exports at $5,138,094. According to these 
figures, the industry has a small exportable surplus over domestic requirements. 

Other important industries of this group are: biscuits and confectionery, brew- 
ing, distilling, and sugar refining. 

Animal Products. — ^Production in this group is determined, in large measure, 
by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, etc. 

The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of production in 1935 of $133,379,312. Next comes butter and cheese, 
with a value of $99,888,971. These two industries represented about two-thirds of 
the production of the entire group. 

The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 
has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 
agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec 
and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. 
For an industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little 
tendency toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $99,888,971 
coming from no fewer than 2,589 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient 
points throughout the farming communities. 
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The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, 
of (ioiirse, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready 
supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces and no fewer 
than 217 Ijoot and shoe factories were in operation in 1935, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, rei>i-e, seating a total ea,pital of about $24,000,000 with an annual output 
of over $:]-;),000,000 and employing 15,930 men and women. The canning and 
l)reserving of firdi also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Allanlic coasts, 030 e.stablishments were engaged in 1935 in canning, curing and 
packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at $23,000,000. 

Textile Prochicts.-- Olie output of textiles in 1935 wms valued at $357,106,277. 
The csttiblishments in this group, which numbered 2,275, reprefsented a capital 
iiu'eslinent of .$329,197,254; they furnished employment to 120,699 persons who 
were paid .$96,574,9.54 in salaries and tvages, and also spent .$183,920,438 for 
materials. 

In net production, i.e., in v.aluc added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross product ion of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group ^vas fourth in 1935 among the ten major groups shown in the sum- 
mary .statistics of Table 3, p. 407, lieing exceeded only by the -wood, vegetivble, and 
iron and its products groups. Textiles accounted for about 13 p.c. of the net manu- 
facturing production of Ckinada. As an indication of the contribution which the 
textile grouj) ra.ade in 1935 to the employment in the Dominion, the group stood 
second in the number of enrployees and third in salaries and w’ages paid, with about 
21 p.c. of the total employees in manufacturing and 16 p.c. of the total salaries and 
wages paid. Again, this wdde group of textiles may be regarded as two distinct 
divisions: (1 ) the spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. 
If so regarded, the fii’st division assumes the proportions of a very large industrial 
grou]) wfith a gross jiroduction of $185,4.86,029, while the second division, which 
usually i,s the larger, had a production of ordy $171,620,248 in 1935. 

I^rom the standpoint of gross value of production, cotton yarn and cloth in 
1935 warn again the leading industry in the textile group. The output wars valued 
at $59,378,664 while the persons employed numbered 18,121 and the salaries and 
waiges paid totalled .$13,206,265, 

The hosiery and knitted goods industry is also worthy of s];)ecial mention. 
From the standpoint of employment and salaries and wages paid, it wars first in 
1935, employing 18,511 persons and paying $14,252,653 in sahiries and waigcs. 
Dcspiie the dejrrossed condition of the te.xtile industry generally, the volume and 
value of ])roductiou of this branch of the industry held up remarkably rvell, the value 
of j)roduc1 ion liciug only 23-2 p.c. low'-er than the peak year of 1929 while the volume 
was actually 4-5 }).c. higlier. Emifioyment, how'ever, declined by 537 or 2-S p.c. 
since 1929. 

The outsliiudiiig feature of the textile situation in Canada has been the great 
oxptnision of the silk industry during the past few years, at a time wlien ju-actically 
all other industries were experiencing a diminishing demand for thcar product.s. 
While other industries have to struggle hard to regain the 1929 level of production, 
tliis industry lias since then recorded an increase of 24 p.c. in ca])ital immstment, 
131 p.c. in number of employees, 119 p.c. in salary and wage payments, 80 p.c. in 
cost of materials and 93 p.c. in gross value of production. 

Wood and Paper. — The forests of Canada have always been an important 
factor in the building up and maintaining of manufacturing industries. Since early 
pioneering times the sawmill has formed one of the first steps from the pioneering 
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community to tlie industrial centre. There is to-day practically no form of industrial 
activity in which wood is not used, directly as a raw material or indirectly as, for 
example, in the form of paper. The primary operations in the woods provide work 
during part of the year for at least 200,000 individuals, largely diuing the season 
when employmLent in manufacturing industries is at its minimum. This has a 
valuable steadying effect on general labour conditions throughout the year. 

The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on building and 
construction operations and the export markets, has sliown wide fluctuations. Tlie 
peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft. b.m., has n(!V('r been 
equalled. It was hallowed by a general decline to the 2,809,000 M reported for 1 921 . 
A second peak of 4,742,000 M was reached in 1929. Production then deertmsed 
annually to a minimum in 1932 amounting to 1,810,000 M. There were increases 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 

The manufacturing industries that draw their principal I'jiw materitd from 
the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 with a gross value of 
$140,950,000 and then declined to $52,289,042 in 1933 but increased to $57,800,721 
in 1934 and to $64,802,320 in 1935. 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development in Cl'inadian 
industry. In ISSl there were only 36 paper and 5 ])ulp mills in operation in. Canada,. 
By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important 
manufacturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes has held that po,sition up 
to 1935, when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
industry. In employment and salaries and wages paid, pidp and paper is still, how- 
ever, the dominant industry. The peak of production was reached in 1929 when 
4,021,000 tons of wood pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In that 
year there were 108 pulp and paper mills in oper;ition, consuming 6,278,000 cords 
of pulpwood and using hydro-electric power valued at more tlian $13,000,000. 
During 1926, Canada, for the first time, produced more newsprint tlian the rnilcd 
States and has maintained the leadership in st)ite of decreases in prodiKd ion. During 
1936 this industry produced 3,868,341 tons of pulp, the highest production since 
1929, and 3,280,896 tons of paper, an all-time record. Df this ))aper, 2,705,44-1 
tons was newsprint, more than three times the production of the 'United States. 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from 
the pulp and paper mills reached their maximum production of $187,882,000 in 
1929. In 1934 production was $139,108,400 and in 1935, .$147,801,047. 

Iron and Its Products. — The mamifactui’e of iron and steel and their products 
is one of Canada’s basic industries. In 1935 over half a billion dollars was invested 
in the 1,249 establishments in this line of business, 95,000 persons were given cmi^loy- 
rnent and’ the payroll amounted to $110,000,000. Gross production was valued 
at $390,000,000., a figure which was just a little more than half ijf the value report(!d 
for 1929. 

Although ore for the manufacture of iron has not been mined in Canada foi- 
soiru! y(!ars, there exists a primary industry of considerable size. arc now 

four coiuauTis which make pig iron, one being in Nova Scotia a, ml tlur'c in (’)ntari(i. 
The funner company uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from the great ‘Wabana 
deposits, wliicb it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland, 'riie other corn'cnis 
import ore and coal from the United States. These companies have 10 blast 
funiacais available f(jr use which, if operated at capacity, covdd produfse 1,500,000 
long tons of pig iron annually, flliey also openite open-hearth steel furnaces and 
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rolling mills to make steel ingots, blooms and billets, merciiant and alloy steel 
bars, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including a number 
of other steel furnaces and rolling mills there were 30 steel-making plants in oper- 
ation in 1935 and 13 rolling mills. Factory sales of pig iron, steel, ferro-alloys, 
and rolled products were valued at S39,000,000. 

Among the secondary or fabricating industries the manufacture of automobiles 
takes first place. It is one of Canada’s largest industries. In 1935 there were 20 
manufacturing or assembling plants in operation, employees numbered 13,095 
and products advanced $30,000,000 in value to $106,624,445, The number of 
cars and trucks made was 172,877 of which about 40 p.c., or 69,348, were for 
export. The 1936 production was the highest since 1929 when 262,625 cars were 
made in Canada. The making of automobile parts occupied 82 establishments 
and 6,614 employees in 1935 and production was valued at $32,684,252, an advance 
of $8,000,000. 

All other industries in the group showed gains, the value of output in the 
railway rolling-stock industry advancing to $41,200,000 from $34,300,000; the 
machinery industry to 132,800,000 from $26,000,000; the farm implements industry 
to $13,700,000 from $8,800,000; the castings and forgings industry to $38,800,000 
from $35, 100,000; bridge and structural steel industry to $7,600,000 from $4,700,000; 
sheet metal products industry to $33,600,000 from $30,900,000; the hardware and 
tools industry to $16,000,000 from $13,600,000; wire and wire products to 
$16,200,000 from $14,700,000; the increases in the other groups, including the 
boilers, tanks and engines industry, the bicycle industry, and the miscellaneous iron 
and steel industry, being less than one million dollars in each case. 

Noa-Feri’oiis Metals. — Production during 1935 from this group of manufac- 
tures based on non-ferrous metals was valued at $288,523,250 compared with 
$237,233,670 in 1934 and $283,545,666 in 1929, previously the best year on record. 

A total of 505 factories were in operation in this group in 1935 as against 487 
in 1934, but the capital employed declined $1,900,000 to $261,625,967. The 
number of persons employed increased to 33,613 from 30,177 in 1934 and salaries 
and wages advanced to $40,315,477 from $35,097,986. The cost of materials and 
supplies used during 1935 w'as $174,906,971 as against $119,713,328 in 1934 and the 
cost of fuel and electricity advanced to $5,717,809 from $6,364,840. 

For purposes of the annual Census of Manufactures the makers of non-ferrous 
metal products have been classified under 7 main industries in accordance with the 
nature of their main products. All but one of these industries reported a gain in 
output value in 1935 compared with 1934, In the non-ferrous smelting and refining 
industry the gain was $36,000,000, or 24 p.c,, to $186,245,658; electrical appai’atus 
increased $11,000,000, or 22 p.c., to $61,152,834; white metal alloys gained 18 p.c. 
to $6,182,402; aluminium products gained 33 p.c. to $4,992,640; and the miscel- 
laneous industry increased 27 p.c. to $1,170,035. The brass and copper products 
industry showed a slight decline in output value to $19,187,022. 

Non-Metallic Minerals. — ^This group of manufactures includes such leading 
industries as coke making, oil refimng, and the manufacture of glass, artificial 
abrasives, bricks, cement, etc. Final figures for 1935 show that the output for this 
group amounted in value to $176,184,717 which is 6 p.c. above the corresponding 
total for 1934 but 27 p.c. below 1929, 

The petroleum refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil, but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from the United States or South America. In 1935 there were 45 refineries 
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operating at advantageous points across the Dominion; these units used 1,196,411,- 
443 gallons of crude oil and produced refined commodities worth $79,176,081. 
About 4,800 people were employed and capital invested was $64,012,045. 

Forty-four coke and gas plants, representing an investment of $99,000,000, 
made products worth $38,474,789. Aerated waters, glass, cement, lime, salt, brick, 
dressed stone, cement products, and asbestos goods were also made in this group. 

Chemicals and Allied Products . — ^Production of chemicals and allied products 
in 1935 was valued at $118,574,228 at factory prices. This total, which was higher 
than in any year since 1930, was about 9*7 p.c. above the 1934 value of $108,052,039 
and 27-7 p.c. above the corresponding figure of $92,820,761 in 1933. The gain in 
employment over 1934 was 10-5 p.c. and salaries and wages increased 13-3 p.c. 

The improvement in 1935 was quite general with 13 of the industries showing 
substantial advances and one reporting a small decline. The gains were as follows; 
coal tar distillation, 30 p.c. to $2,606,338; acids, alkalies, and salts, 15 p.c. to 
$19,012,615; compressed gases, 9 p.c. to $3,077,765; fertilizers, 11 p.c. to $6,075,616; 
medicinals, 9 p.c. to $21,292,751; paints, 9 p.c. to $20,341,407; soaps, 17 p.c. to 
$16,002,048; toilet preparations, 0-6 p.c. to $6,017,944; inks, 19 p.c. to $2,886,853; 
wood distillation, 4 p.c. to $805,756; adhesives, 9 p.c. to $1,436,259; polishes, 11 
p.c. to $2,149,239, and the miscellaneous industry, 2 p.c. to $8,332,123. The value 
of explosives, etc., at $8,537,514 was 6 p.c. less than in 1934. 

The number of operating establishments in 1935 was 734 compared with 736 
in 1934; the number of employees rose to 18,933 from 17,130, and salaries and 
wages increased $2,700,000 to $23,715,305. Capital employed was slightly less 
in 1935 at $147,472,534. 

About 52 p.c. of the factories, or 387, were located in the province of Ontario; 
their production totalled $69,304,933, or 58 p.c. of the Canada total and their 
employees numbered 9,912, or 52 p.c. of the total. Quebec’s 219 establishments 
gave work to 6,806 persons and made products worth $34,767,941. 

Many chemical products are also made in industries which, for statistical 
purposes, are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products, and artificial abrasives are 
classified in other groups. 

Central Electric Stations. — The generation of power by central electric 
stations, which is of such vital importance to the development of manufactures 
in Canada, has increased very rapidly since the Great War. The output in 1919, 
the first year for which statistics have been compiled, amounted to 5,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours and by 1930 had grown to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. In spite of a 
temporary set-back occasioned by the general contraction in industrial production, 
the output for 1935 reached a new high record of 23,300,000,000 kilowatt hours. The 
pulp and paper industry is the largest user of electric energy. During 1935, this 
industry purchased 9,400,000,000 kilowatt hours from central electric stations, or 
about40p.c.of the total output. Otherlargeusersof electric energy are: the primary 
iron and steel industry, non-ferrous metal smelting, and acids, alkalies, and salts 
establishments. Approximately 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations 
in 1935 was used for residence lighting and other domestic services, while 6 p.c. was 
exported to the United States. 

The growth of central electric stations is also strilringly illustrated in the 
increase since 1919 of 250 p.c. in the capital investment, which in 1935 totalled 
$1,459,821,168 or 31 p.c. of the total for all industries. This industry is also unique 
in that there are no expenditures for raw material. 
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MANUFACTURES 


O.—Statlstlcs of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 



Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Capital 

Employed. 

Salaried Employees. 

Male. 

Female. 

.Salaries. 



No. 

s. 

No. 

No. 

S 


Totals, by Provinces 

25,491 

4,698,991,853 

82,041 

33,538 

173,020,195 



2G1 

3,508,905 

221 

39 

212,704 



1,350 

118,999,064 

1,939 


3,266.082 



S72 

115,635,568 

1,091 

410 

3,114,008 



7,942 

1,664,198,107 

24,246 

0,410 

50,472.339 



10,206 

2,064,194,151 

40,649 

13,340 

91,. 500, 724 



1,099 

198,822,314 

3,826 

931 

7,357,184 




66,271,171 

1,760 

313 

2,636,015 



1,002 

96,322,781 

2,383 

449 

4,028,651 

9 

British Columbia and Yukon 

1,819 

371,039,792 

5,330 

1,154 

10,433,428 


Totals, by Groups 

25,491 

4,698,991,853 

82,041 

33„53S 

173,020,195 

1 


5,402 

496,256,485 

12.778 

3,311 

25,375,328 



4,402 

211,672,508 

8,378 

2,044 

14,590,298 

3 

Textiles and textile products 

2,275 

329,197,254 

8,927 

4,178 

21,424,283 

i 


8,180 

873,756,949 

20,02C 

4,866 

39,042,919 



1,249 

555,144,467 

10,964 

2,854 

24,835,596 

6 


505 

201,025,967 

5,137 

1,657 

12,490,118 

7 

Non-metallic mineral products 

1,188 

300,455,725 

4,045 

885 

8,170,057 

8 

Chemicals and chemical products 

734 

147,472,534 

4,989 

1,879 

12,336,856 

9 

Miscellaneous industries 

509 

63,. 588, 790 

1,847 

574 

4,019,872 

10 

Central electric stations 

1,041 

1,459,821,168 

4,950 

1,290 

10,708.868 



5,402 

496,2.56,485 

12,778 

3,311 

25,375,338 

1 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc 

234 

37,779.319 

1,798 

480 

3,889,159 

Z 

Bread and other bakery products 

3,045 

43,788,924 

2,20( 

564 

2,866.264 

3 


7S 

57,928,298 

917 

126 

2,266,507 

4 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

86 

13,431,195 

595 

173 

1,392,881 

S 


16 

42,045,051 

285 

SO 

924,617 

6 

Plour and feed mills 

1,127 

56,475,315 

1,561 

181 

2,094,324 

7: 

Foods, breakfast 

23 

5,119,820 

711 


202,640 

8 

Foods, stock and poultry 

99 

4,166,324 

247 

74 

441,332 

9 

Foods, mwcolluneous 

106 

9,581,719 

4S4 

175 

1,049,730 

10 

Fruit and veRetable preparations 

298 

38,272,379 

74S: 

236 

1,423,060 

11 

Ice cream cones 


609,081 

Si 

4 

18,484 

1« 

Linseed and soya bean oil 


2,228,003 

31 

6 

83,134 

13 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc 

15 

1,985,716 

62 

17 

106,770 

11 

Malt and malt products 

12 

0,844,694 

66 

S 

188,846 

16 

Rice mills 


940,305 

16 


45,946 

10 

Rubber goods, including footwear 

45 

63,435.798 

1,299 

416 

2,947,122 

17 

Starch and glucose 

61 

7,573,998 

94 

37 

292,897 

18 

Sugar rofinories 

SI 

33,017,874 

333 

55 

1,078,260 

19 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

1161 

58. 178. 513 

1,602 

602 

3,479,509 

30 

Tobacco processing and packing 

21 

5. .517, 516 

127 

11 

270,289 

31 

\Vine 

so! 

7,330,583 

158 

28 

313,002 


2.— A,iilmal Products 

4,402 

211,672,598 

8,378 

2,014 

11,590,298 

1 

Animal oils and fats ; . . 

4 

112,677 

4 


7,999 

2 

Belting, leather 

13 

844,442 

44 

10 

101,782 

3 

Boot and shoe findings, leather 

18 

1,283,396 

49 

s 

100,281 

4 

Boots and shoes, leather 

217 

24,313,445 

1,085 

428 

2,481,228 

S 

Butter and cheese 

2,689 

58,291,763 

2.850 

726 

3,495,689 

6 

Condensed milk 

21 

4,912,936 

95 

82 

217,511 

7 

Dairy products, other 

36 

2,714,884 

80 

23 

162,072 

8 

Fish curing and packing. 

630 

17,144,806 

475 

75 

703,075 

9 

Fur dressing and dyeing 

13 

957,872 

70 

11 

167,210 

10 

Fur goods... 

309 

10,474,936 

544 

156 

1,030,514 

11 

Gloves and mittens, leather 

46 

2,471,700 

' 137 

40 

246,139 

12 

Hair goods, animal and human... 

5 

84,222 

6 

3 

5,786 

13 

lioather tanneries 

85 

22,982,210 

,290 

69 

881,893 

11 

Miscellaneous leather goods 

218 

5,728,593 

421 

124 

613,415 

15 

Sausage and sausage casings 

59 

1,146,911 

68 

1 15 

130,629 

16 

Slaiiglitering and moat packing 

139 

58,207,715 

> 2,154 

317 

4,265,175 


3.— Tcxtl'e.s and TextHc Products 

2,275 

329,197,254 

8,927 

' 4,178 

21,424,283 

1 

Awnings, tents and sails 

09 

1 732 394 




2 

Bags, cotton and into. 

24 

5i22i;593 

i lOf 

i 36 

i 304! 480 

3 

Batting and wadding 

£ 

i 1,231,90/ 




4 

Carpets, mats and ruga 

24 

g’7gg|08f 

1 15S 

i 1.25t 


' 355 '528 

6 

1 Clothing, factory, men’s 

17t 

1 16i271.86£ 

i si 

2, 272! 203 
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MiiterlalSj and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 19S5. 


Employees oi 

Wages. 

Installed. 

Co,st of 
Fuel and 
Electricity, 

Cost of 
Materials. 

Value of Products. 


Male. 

Female. 

'Wages. 

Nct.i 

Gro.ss. 

No. 

No. 

S 

h.p. 


s 

S 

S 

S 


S6S 

77S 

110, .517 

417,300,709 

8,783,0552 

84 

273,129 

1,420,885,153 

1,.303,179,099 

3,807,337,381 



592 

250 

405,042 

9,0.342 


99,192 

1,894,409 

1,362,405 

3,350,000 

1 

11 

340 

2,2.83 

10,770,592 

209,2602 

4 

400,242 

31,647,800 

30,995,130 

07,109,172 

2 

n 

840 

1,990 

8,500,087 

235,9332 

3 

149,463 

25,551,371 

27, 643, 3 (iO 

.56,344,100 

3 

112 

034 

40,981 

122,882,240 

3,893,9442 


(i4S,403 

398,566,702 

393,805,691 

821,020,796 

4 

r/(i 

789 

50, 000 

212,300,483 

2,081,2572 

30 

072,924 

718,570,810 

668,918,734 

1,423,502,474 


1.5 

090 

3,392 

17,343,882 

493,397= 

2 

455,218 

67,920,760 

47,349,314 

117,734,292 

0 

3 

912 

374 

3,889,390 

164,288= 

1 

798,232 

28,046,921 

16,970,149 

46,821,302 

7 

8 

100 

1,155 

8,47.5,79,8 

180,007= 

1 

518,7.54 

42,.S31,(i30 

28,932,217 

73,282,607 

8 

29 

075 

3,420 

32,600,583 

805,875= 

0 

004,711 

105,845,738 

86,190,093 

198,106,542 

9 

36G 

778 

110,517 

417,300,709 

11,057,7483 

84 

273,129 

1,420,885,153 

1,303,179,099 

3,807,337,381 


43 

974 

19,222 

40,484,119 

331,3013 

9 

088,743 

283,681,945 

217,051,454 

509,822,142 

1 

39 

121 

10,581 

39,444,830 

122,. 500 3 

4 

634,745 

247,375,247 

99,033,595 

351, 643,. 587 

2 

48 

410 

59,184 

75,150,071 

240,5493 

6 

967,300 

183,920,438 

106,228,633 

357,106,277 

3 

89 

513 

9,319 

89,153,005 

2,100,0833 

26 

732,479 

175,040,681 

2.39,387,227 

441,100,387 

4 

78 

023 

2,985 

85,546,77(1 

060,4913 

12 

612,500 

203,981,458 

173,034,966 

390,228,920 

5 

22 

781 

4,038 

27,825,359 

416,9273 

5 

717,809 

174,900,971 

107,898.470 

288,523,250 

0 

17 

808 

644 

10,249,167 

222,5553 

11 

308,432 

88,069,870 

75,846,416 

170,184,717 

7 

9 

311 

2,754 

11,378,449 

130,4643 

4 

266,002 

48,316,876 

66,001,290 

118,574,228 

8 


959 

1,890 

8,262,008 

(il,7S53 


850, 171 

14,691,667 

21,437,115 

30,978,953 

9 

9 

218 

Nil 

11,811.125 

7,310,9733 

2 

054,870 

Nil 

135,060,035 

137,114,911 

10 

43 

974 

19,223 

49,484,119 

331,301 

9 

088,743 

283,081,945 

217,051,454 

600,833,143 


3 

060 

4,502 

5,426,404 

21,121 


700,210 

19,231,189 

21,206,428 

41,197,833 

1 

14 

382 

1,901 

13,503, fi4S 

15,084 

1 

915,700 

28,343,545 

29,141,417 

59,400,068 

2 

3 

381 

30 

3,889,135 

23,453 


708,038 

15,024, (i25 

24,960,377 

40,699,040 

3 


7SS 

502 

1,144,190 

3.. 300 


102,700 

17,543,308 

0,568,747 

24,214,761 

4 


800 

415 

988,754 

8,981 


312,418 

3,014,348 

12.787,596 

10,114,361 

5 

3 

,501 

143 

3,071,183 

119,297 

1 

350,709 

78,071,067 

18,139,432 

97,567,868 

(i 


348 

179 

643,997 

4,459 


181,9.59 

3,304,705 

0,l(i8,385 

9,655,040 

7 


444 

10 

390,213 

6,982 


88.839 

4,734,550 

1,808,573 

6, fS 1,971 

8 


045 

439 

883,112 

5,724 


179,681 

7,556,381 

0,903,. 561 

14,6.39,023 

9 

3 

2,53 

3,075 

3,040,421 

10,899 


570,801 

22,252,826 

15,446,860 

38,276,487 

10 


87 

13: 

.34,817 

03 


15,028 

98,296 

168,288 

281,612 

11 


1.57 


152,213 

2,044 


53. 155 

2,305,770 

049,845 

3,068,776 

13 


140 

105 

145,840 

1,752 


43,791 

885,246 

559,913 

1,488,950 

13 


222 

1 

312,958 

5,500 


262,212 

4,080,321 

2,622,525 

6,965,058 

It 


00 


03,017 

012 


4,147 

1,137,830 

356,9(35 

1,497,948 

15 

0: 

,084 

2,624 

8,070,309 

64,962 


,189,014 

20.268.774 

34,501,782 

55,949,570 

16 


401 

17 

402,394 

4,620 


185,109 

2,635,560 

2,2(32,019 

5,082,694 

17 

1, 

,054 

92 

2,008,435 

21,368 


904, 177 

25,137,568 

10,496,252 

36,597,997 

18 

2 

,113 

3,828 

3,741,539 

2,935 


157,784 

19,701,385 

19,244,700 

39,103,876 

19 


762 

589 

071,913 

403 


43, 104 

0,807,066 

1,385,003 

8,2.36,703 

20 


410 

25 

333,015 

.1,236 


48,089 

1,496,968 

1,(307,181 

3,152,238 

31 

39 

,m 

10,. 581 

39,444,830 

122,500 

4 

,034,745 

247,375,247 

99,033,595 

351,043,587 



20 

Nil 

19,790 

85 


6,894 

60,409 

67,25(3 

139,619 

1 


89 

Nil 

75,891 

343 


9,846 

370.941 

300,. 527 

687,314 

2 


305 

07 

289,006 

2,877 


47,500 

601,770 

072.763 

1,322,033 

3 

8 

,946 

5,471 

9,201,043 

6,4,84 


281,429 

19,431,799 

16,276,684 

35,989,912 

4 

10 

.801 

349 

10,409,440 

40,789 

1 

,042,140 

69,9.53,193 

28,293,638 

99,888.971 

5 


552 

28 

586,727 

3,072 


321,752 

5,281,904 

2,538,528 

8,142,184 

0 


236 

23 

270,9,83 

1,934 


45,965 

807,408 

1,267,780 

2,121,213 

7 

3 

,185 

1,031 

2,171,478 

11,590 


344,971 

14,772,722 

8,340,663 

23, 458. 3.56 

8 

1 

60S 

119 

.5{)4,120 



30,033 

319,589 

1,025,125 

1,374,747 

9 

,227 

989 

2.030,003 

495 


65,044 

7,844,084 

4,609,542 

12,518,670 

10 


652 

905 

940,081 

320 



1.905,581 

1,758,688 

3,687,102 

11 


13 

3 

11,320 

SO 


1,592 

42.733 

31,566 

75,880 

12 

3 

,486 

116 

3,058,213 

15,507 


499, 626 

12,991,558 

7,006,369 

20,497,563 

13 

1 

,303 

574 

1,341,798 

1,668 


57,791 

3,554,285 

2.832,6.50 

6,444,626 

14 


259 

22 

224,499 

■ 409 


31,149 

1,239,341 

045,605 

1,916,096 

15 

7 

,319 

884 

8,183,172 

35,454 

1 

.227,180 

108,191,810 

23,960.322 

133,379,312 

16 

48 

,410 

59,184 

75,150,071 

240,549 

0 

1,957,300 

183,920,438 

160,228,533 

357,100,277 



190 

1.56 

270,760 

248 


13,676 

868,429 

723,206 

1,606,311 

1 


303 

479 

507,047 

1,199 


40,272 

6,557,653 

1,806,182 

8,404,107 

2 


106 

10 

113,231 

637 


17, 104 

489,855 

382,705 

880,604 

3 


568 

308 

081,108 

2,125 


105,453 

1,430,894 

1,863,652 

3,389,999 

4 

3 

,901 

3,760 

0,718,167 

1,615 


132,499 

20.676.934 

15,769,464 

36.578,897 

5 


See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


’Including purchased power. 
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0.-~StatistIcs of the Numhers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuels 


Group or Kind of Industry. 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. Fomalo. 


|3.— Textiles or Textile Products— concl. 

Clothing, factory, women’s . 

Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s. 

Cordage, rope and twine 

Corsets 

Cotton and wool waste 

Cotton textiles, n.e.8 

Cotton thread 

Cotton yarn and cloth 

Dyeing and finishing of textiles 

Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work.., 

Flax, dressed 

Furnishing goods, men’s 

Gloves and mittens, fabric 

Hats and caps 

Hosiery and knitted goods 

Miscellaneoua te.xtilea, n.e.s 

Oiled and waterproof clothing 

Silk and artificial silk 

Woollen cloth 

Woollen goods, n.e.s 

Woollen yarn 

All other industries 


1.— Wood and Paper Products 

Beekeepers' and poultrymen's supplies. 

Blue printing 

Boat building 

Boxes and bags, paper 

Boxes, wooden 

Carriages, wagons, and sleighs 

Charcoal, 

Coffins and caskets 

Cooperage 

Engraving, stereotyping and oleotrotyping. 

Excelsior 

Flooring, hardwood 

Furniture 

Lasts, trees, and shoe findings 


Lithographing, 

Miscellaneous paper products 

Miscellaneous wooden products 

Planing mills, sash and door factor les . . 

Printing and bookbinding 

Printing and publishing ... 

Pulp and paper 

Refrigerators 

Roofing paper, wallboard, etc . , 

Sawmills 

Sporting goods ! 

Trade composition 

Woodenware 

Wood turning . 

All other industries 1 


Iron and Its Products 

Agi’icultural implements 

Automobiles 

Automobile supplies ! ! 

Bicycles and skates 

Boilers, tanks and engines 

Bridge and structural steel work. . 

Castings and forgings 

Hardware and tools..... ! 

Iron and steel products, n.e.s. .. . .. 

Machinery 

Primary iron and steel 

Railway rolling-stook, 

Sheet metal products. 

Wire and wire goods. ] [ [ 


22,608,528 

671,967 

10,991,086 

3,318.490 

840,796 

2,283,660 

2,804,003 

70,741,013 

5,257,029 

22,767,558 

129,593 

15.669,465 

564,990 

6,451,000 

50,048,900 

11,342,949 

759,872 

35,063,023 

19,620,649 

7,114,557 

8,734.643 

226,155 

873,756,949 

184,590 

229,845 

1,903,735 

21,153,422 

6,901,712 

1,622,902 

161,157 

3,973,184 

1,920,016 

9,619,782 

307,586 

3,330,276 

26,060,887 

1,144,722 

10,568,785 

13,218,342 

4,608,846 

28,917,294 

40,331,944 

53,721,846 

545.572.038 

499,733 

4.884,394 

75,973,627 

1,528,278 

1,017,257 

1,239,806 

1,730,708 

11.309,329 

555,141,467 

55,528,865 

40.705.648 

23,260,333 

2.000,548 

15,417,304 

18.935,273 

63,585,479 

26,292,218 

5,731.305 

69,899,705 

86,466,490 

86.547,010 

47,369,004 

24,346,326 


10,961 

647 

1,459 


293,475 

247,566 

524,756 

92,324 

238,634 

173,482 

1,163,749 

321,088 

1,856,247 

2,600 

1,586,914 

36,624 

960,186 

2,710,448 

758,998 

65,387 


‘315,469 

328.089 

35,722 

39,013,919 

17,973 

40,963 

156,267 

1,978,139 

489,339 

138,596 

10,952 

240,332 

126,225 

1,238,104 

16,558 

190,682 

1,789,363 


1,547,163 

6,162,026 

11,363,513 

7,827,901 

50,325 

461,635 

2,250,109 

164,241 

149,503 

114,201 

122,904 

479,598 

24, 853, .WO 

1.323.053 
4,046,338 
1,400,411 

39,350 

897,149 

1,223,234 

3.363.053 
1,365,170 

518,465 

3,658.097 

1,441,393 

2,529,387 

2,101,001 

949,495 
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Materials, and Tallies of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 10JI5— con. 


Employees on 

Wages. 

Power 

Installed. 

Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 

Cost of 
Materials. 

Value of Products. j 


Male. 

Female. 

Wages. 

Net.! 

Gross. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

h.p. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


4,311 

11,022 

10,700,966 

4,009 

214,492 

31,642,215 

21,939,567 

53,796,274 

6 

835 

1,364 

1,259,334 

418 


127,480 

1,756,162 

1,918,575 

7 

618 

282 

774,698 

7,610 

107,646 

2,628,585 

2,390,856 

6,127,087 

8 

147 

1,091 

709,712 

595 

18,942 

1.970.414 

2,368,006 

4,357,362 

9 

156 

91 

158,478 

1,813 

33,480 

1,170,112 

637,604 

' 1,841,202 

10 

301 

636 

526,438 

1,005 

30,541 

1,707,133 

1,394,968 

3,132,642 

11 

181 

413 

459,082 

1,895 

64,008 

1,558,625 

2,052,644 

3,675,177 

12 

11,294 

6,260 

12,042,616 

110,666 

1,876,331 

33,689,873 

23,812,460 

59,378,664 

13 

699 

146 

687,512 

4,055 

241,801 

1,560,868 

2,202,065 

4,004,734 

14 

3,770 

6,573 

6,482,887 

16,287 

938,365 

1,738,936 

13,033,960 

16,311,261 

U 

62 

Nil 

14,349 

410 

2,203 

41,744 

81,002 

124,949 

16 

1,141 

6.858 

4,201,341 

4,932 

140,662 

13,916,201 

9,095,917 

23,152,780 

17 

42 

194 

118,228 

357 

7,457 

309,024 

222,970 

539,451 

IS 

1,744 

1,831 

2,899,095 

1,609 

122,418 

5,549,013 

5,853,047 

11,624,478 

1# 

6,038 

10,974 

11,642,207 

19,622 

763,400 

22,948,066 

22,688,647 

46,390,103 

20 

858 

177 

914,808 

8,228 

203,209 

3,610,691 

4,093,372 

7,907,272 

21 

111 

151 

193,063 

171 

10,607 

664,227 

416,353 

1,090,087 

22 

5,661 

3,633 

0,717,084 

21,118 

931,738 

10,946,739 

16,168,863 

28,046,340 

23 

3,482 

2,330 

4,126,079 

15,700 

598,399 

10,342,336 

8,402,670 

19,343,305 

24 

788 

248 

839,935 

8,760 

114,834 

2,605,343 

2,805,664 

6,626,741 

25 

1,174 

1,246 

1,581,079 

6,363 

108,357 

4,986,518 

3,462,866 

8,647,741 

26 

39 

39 

60,801 

122 

4,673 

182,640 

216,801 

404,074 

,27 

89,513 

»,319 

SD.ISS.COS 

2,160,083 

26,733,479 

175,040,681 

239,387,227 

441,160,387 


28 

Nil 

17,902 

258 

2,356 

49,069 

87,235 

138,660 

1 

60 

5 

37,923 

124 

5,400 

' 49,857 

123,211 

178,468 

2 

407 

3 

280,370 

1,730 

19,307 

373,406 

631.737 

1,024,460 

3 

2,461 

2,138 

3,463,921 

7,241 

235,430 

12,952,362 

10,278,676 

23,406,368 

4 

2,333 

228 

1,452,418 

13,886 

108,961 

2,613,638 

2,976,720 

6,699,219 

5 

266 

1 

209,479 

1,810 

33,511 

270,901 

635,893 

846,305 

6 

20 

Nil 

10,940 

94 

894 

23,948 

26,319 

60,661 

7 

668 

110 

626,466 

1,615 

40,947 

830,153 

1,393,861 

2,270,061 

8 

466 

1 

328,022 

2,161 

24,053 

1,063,761 

758,539 

1,846,353 

9 

1,366 

393 

2,438,700 

2,932 

111,032 

1,191,562 

5,417,273 

6,719,867 

10 

63 

12 

40,500 

874 

7,671 

69.433 

94,800 

171,904 

11 

613 

4 

413,252 

5,565 

37,905 

1,377,914 

031,154 

2,348,973 

12 

7,213 

294 

6,164,744 

20,718 

465,887 

7,892,538 

10,859.625 

19,208,060 

13 

386 

162 

347,972 

801 

20,897 

394,727 

824,206 

1,239,830 

14 

1,356 

628 

2,060,786’ 

3,152 

89,681 

3,776,412 

4,969,451 

8,836,444 

15 

1,0841 

626 

1,491,4301 

6,279 

184,165 

6,447,527 

5,793,499 

12,426,181 

16 

9071 

96 

080,761 

4,744 

77,209 

1,433,650 

1,716.811 

3,227,670 

17 

6,3581 

20 

3,728,634 

46,613 

396,818 

8,918.028 

7,645,626 

16,960,472 

18 

6,610 

2,290 

8,545, 133 1 

13,311 

437,270 

11,653,559 

21,097,602 

33,188,331 

19 

7,955 

1,222 

11, 697, 999 i 

24,702 

731,011 

11,197,377 

43,904,637 

65,832,925 

20 

23,913 

633 

28,065,352 

1,695,650 

22,682.883 

67,995,037 

81,973,362 

162,651,282 

21 

102 

3 

78,877 

726 

6.417 

164,330 

197,016 

367,769 

22 

381 

2 

342,675 

3,928 

139,618 

1,882,689 

2,120,497 

4,142,604 

23 

22,755 

160 

15,461,548 

287,870 

651.958 

35,927,884 

29,326,290 

66,905,132 

21 

409 

180 

406,044 

1,666 

28,377 

744,162 

924,155 

1,696,694 

25 

164 

8 

197,505 

93 

13,164 

38.156 

604,741 

658,061 

26 

650 


361,679 

1,862 

15,817 

445,261 

680,859 

1,141,937 

27 

677 

38 

424,125 

2,935 

30,173 

600,403 

852,476 

1,483,052 

28 

956 

85 

891,489 

7,848! 

144.387 

4,651,131 

2,742,256 

7,637,774 

29 

78,623 

2,985 

85,546,770 

660,491 

13,613,506 

203,981,458 

173,634,965 

390,228,929 


4,110 

49 

4,002,507 

23,785 

478,043 

6.448.183 

6,766,260 

13,692,476 

1 

10,866 

299 

14,761,261 

37,970 

720,200 

75,645.998 

30,258,247 

106,624,446 

2 

5,231 

598 

6,011,023 

35,280 

688,030 

18,628,296 

13,467,926 

32,684,252 

3 

287 

24 

308,032 

1,207 

32,010 

616,815 

624,622 

1,273,447 

4 

1,871 

7 

1,874,705 

18,941 

231,828 

2,774,327 

4,369,868 

7,365,623 

5 

1,426 

Nil 

1,519,722 

27,521 

181,024 

3,901,609 

3,514,966 

7,697,599 

6 

11,720 

152 

10,775,919 

60,454 

1,591,805 

14,042,882 

23,145,126 

38,779,813 

7 

3,893 

681 

3,978,071 

14,236 

463,221 

4,869,860 

10,637,289 

15,970,360 

8 

981 

30 

852,843 

5,839 

88,235 

1,604,729 

1,977,895 

3,670,859 

9 

6,684 

122 

6,873,154 

44,326 

611,376 

12,194,263 

20,050,637 

32,856,175 

10 

8,662 

30 

10,837,997 

246,170 

4,845,559 

18,539,072 

15,316,330 

38,700,961 

11 

16,602 

23 

16.266,284 

114,321 

1,636,866 

20,769,208 

18,806.965 

41,213,039 

12 

4,691 

708 

4,701,697 

14,916 

522,424 

18,971,146 

14,070,732 

33,564,302 

13 

2,699 

^ 262 

2,803,495 

1 16,525 

522,386 

6,075,080 

10,638,212 

16,235,678 

14 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 
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9.-Statistics of the Nwmliers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Group or Kind of Industry. 


Capital 

Employed. 


Salaried Ernployot 


Hoii-Fcrrous Metal Products 

Aluminium products 

BrjLsa and e.oppor products 

Electrical apparatus and supplies 

Jewellery and silverware 

Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products.. 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.. 
White metal alloys 

I?.— Non-Metallic Mmcral Products 

Abrasive products 

Aerated and mineral waters 

Asbestos products 

Cement 

Cement products 

Clay products, from domestic clay 

Clay products, from importea clay 

Coke and gas products 

Glass products 

Lime. . 

Miscellaneous non-metailicinineral products] 

Petroleum products 

Salt 

Sand-lime brick 

Stone, monumental and ornamental... 


|s.— Ohcniicals and Chemical Products, 

Acids, alkalies and salts 

Adhesives 

Coal tar distillation 

Explosives, ammunition and fireworks. 

Fertiliisers 

Gases, compressed 

Inks, printing and writing 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical jireparations 

Miscellaneous chemical products 

Paints, pigments and varnishes 

Polishes and dressings 

Soaps and washing oompounds 

Toilet preparations 

Wood distillation 


Miscellaneous Industries 

Aircraft 

.Artificial flowers and feathers 

Automobile accessories, fabric 

Brooms, brushes and mops 

Buttons 

Ctuidles 

Fountain pens and pencils 

Ice, artificial 

Jewel cases and silverware cabinets 

Mattresses and springs 

Motion pictures 

Musical instruments 

Novelties, advertising and other 

Pipes, tobacco 

Regalia and society emblems 

Scientific and professional equipment 

Shipbuilding and repairs 

Signs, electric. 

Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal. . . 
Statuary, art goods and church supplies. 

Store display aecessories 

Toys and toy equipment. 

Typewriter supplies 

Umbrolhia, 

All other industries 


,( 125,967 

791,756 

993,841 

499,255 

953,330 

179,760 

686,299 

521,720 


300 , 453,725 

5 , 281.916 

12 , 495,396 

1 , 703,301 

52 , 454,004 

3 , 024,286 

20 , 502,006 

4 , 449,314 

98 , 939,100 

14 , 108,575 

5 , 707,391 

7 , 456,803 

04 , 707,454 

3 , 776,333 

608,899 


147 , 473,334 

. 33 , 381,688 

2 , 066,754 

4 , 725,668 

0 , 290,008 

15 , 646,828 

4 , 316,244 

2 , 723,872 

20 , 091.688 

12 , 101,735 

22 , 709,406 

1 , 839,486 

14 , 118,130 

5 , 390,952 

2 , 004,215 

63 , 588,796 

1 , 574.496 

256,611 

493,788 

4 , 091,164 

1 , 429,340 

756,829 

1 , 61 ' 

4 , 827,420 

195,708 

6 , 800.057 

783,225 

2 , 451,073 

185,299 

29,354 

144,295 

4 , 908,292 

28 , 167,880 

2 , 854,052 

753,671 

806,683 

119,000 

242.506 

803,100 

189,106 

124,518 


10.— Central Electric Stations , . 

Totals 


1,041 1,459,821,168 


25,491> 4,698,991,8531 


12 , 490,118 
300, 199 
1 , 548,322 
7 , 144,241 
939,633 
159,110 
2 , 0 . 55,694 
336,919 

8 , 176,057 

421,020 

1 , 197,658 

108,703 

150,687 

156,120 

374,954 

206,769 

2 , 038,002 

623,090 

. 84,741 

221,918 

1 , 957,994 

193 , 1,35 

16,038 

424,728 


887,933 

425,462 

474,534 

454,904 

2 , 760,890 

1 , 015,524 

2 , 546,999 

288,093 

1 , 309,325 

650,840 

19,010 

4 , 019,872 
102,661 
42,264 
41,251 
420,273 
157,789 
74,007 
177,542 
146,352 
30,690 
547,737 
214,278 
88,198 
32,259 
3,757 
19,647 
477,378 
678,022 
250,702 
139,962 
121,000 
12,058 
46,301 
160,498 
28, 143 
7,055 


173 , 030,195 
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Materials, aed Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1935— con. 


Employees on 

Wages. 


Cost of 


j Value of Products. | 


Male. 

Female, 

Wages. 

Installed. 

Fuel and 
Electricity. 

Materials. 

Net.J- 

Gross. 


No. 

No. 

$ 

h.p. 

$ 

$ 

S 

§ 


23,781 

4,038 

27,825,3,59 

416,927 

5,717,809 

174,906,971 

107,898,470 

288,533,2,50 


752 

78 

783,288 

5,635 

128,653 

3,258,310 

1,605,677 

4,992,640 

1 

3,115 

247 

3, 101,. 590 

25,174 

644, 147 

10,584,600 

8,0.58,275 

19,187,022 

3 

S,565 

2,975 

10,450,518 

96,260 

1,070,801 

25,409,806 

34,672,227 

61,152,834 

3 

1,707 

533 

2,002,717 

3,025 

99,594 

4,519,732 

4,973,333 

9,592,059 

4 

167 

49 

190,859 

388 

14,730 

337,338 

817,967 

1,170,0.35 


8,009 

Nil 

10,631,862 

282,847 

3,776,381 

126,804,075 

55,605,202 

lS6,2-15,fi5S 

(i 

466 

156 

574,725 

3,598 

83,503 

3,993,110 

2,105,789 

0,182,402 

7 

17,868 

514 

19,249,167 

222,55.5 

11,308,432 

88,909,870 

7.5,846,415 

176,184,717 


773 

Nil 

893,252 

7,253 

782,653 

2,684,406 

5,176,971 

8,643,930 

1 

1,890 

90 

1,708,913 

3,693 

160,990 

3,897,616 

9,793,179 

13,851,785 

3 

249 

22 

215,151 

2,404 

66,793 

518,994 

544,496 

1,130,282 

3 

846 

Nil 

876,829 

60,334 

1,227,410 

394,264 

3,958,369 

5,680,043 

4 

386 

2 

296,605 

2,837 

37,086 

459,296 

6.57,756 

1,154,138 

5 

1,502 

Nil 

1,012,970 

24,697 

618,995 

60,683 

2,332,985 

3,012,563 

6 

636 

126 

657,443 

2,231 

187, 180 

530,735 

1,467,062 

2,174,977 

7 

2,798 

1 

3,589,259 

32,812 

2,4.32,111 

15,233,519 

20,809,159 

SS, 474,789 

8 

2,515 

264 

2,6()7.984 

12,753 

837, 025 

3,618,175 

5,478,148 

9,933,348 

0 

095 

Nil 

471,308 

7,183 

686, 186 

124,251 

2,115,354 

2,925,701 

10 

488 

26 

468,510 

13,130 

184,930 

1,485,435 

2,567,135 

4,237,500 

11 

3,917 

10 

5,195,230 

39,176 

3,847,049 

58,869,814 

17,233,062 

79,950,626 

13 

372 

Nil 

404,650 

3,418 

175,240 

38,700 

1,667,038 

1,880,978 

13 

67 

Nil 

42,662 

918 

17,048 

43,083 

94,819 

154,050 

14 

735 

3 

749,501 

9,716 

107,836 

1,010,999 

1,960,283 

3,079,118 

1,5 

9,311 

2,754 

11,378,449 

130,401 

4,250,062 

48,310,876 

66,001,290 

118,571,238 


1,926 

8 

2,203,004 

70,(i56 

2,158,692 

4,606,713 

12,247,210 

19,012,615 


311 

9 

294,550 

1,598 

114,604 

550,700 

770,955 

1,436,259 

2 

■ 189 


187,393 

370 

131,391 

1,523,137 

951,810 

2,600,338 

3 

922 

195 

1,090,625 

5,981 

183,330 

3,207,264 

5,146,920 

8,537,514 

4 

707 


813,876 

19,296 

344,131 

4,3()2,594 

1,. 368. 891 

6,075,616 

5 

234 

5 

267,007 

5,400 

137,134 

433,045 

2,507,586 

3,077,765 

6 

267i 

3(1 

322,377 

1,749 

35,461 

1,081,696 

1,769,697 

2,886,853' 

7 

981: 

1,174 

1,739,362 

3,635 

157, 102 

7,009,191 

14.126.458 

21,292,761 

8 

814 

428 

890,238 

7,036 

176, 108 

3,449,447 

4,706,478 

S; 332; 123 

9 

l,.03O 

163 

1,695,117 

7,255 

289,845 

9,610,743 

10,440,819 

20,341,407 

10 

124 

77 

142,051 

198 

15,875 

959,167 

1,174,207 

2,149,230 

11 

973 

216 

1,121,593 

6,108 

367,775 

8,980,703 

6,653,570 

16,002,048 

12 

197 

447 

426,166 

644 

30,639 

2,121,621 

3,866,684 

6,017,944 

13 

167 

Nil 

116,001 

448 

113,885 

420,806 

271,006 

805,756 

14 

7,959 

1,890: 

8,262,608 

61,785 

8.50,171 

14,691,667 

31,437,115 

36,978,953 


222 

Ifl! 

225,131 

638 

11,660 

362,854 

506, 179 

880,699 


44 

172 

80,124 

8 

1,407 

91,945 

197,432 

290,784 

2 

88 

37 

99,999 

156 

6.706 

388,152 

211,270 

606,128 

3 

888 

219 

717,682' 

1,866 

46,338 

1,548,433 

1,866,703 

3,461,474 

4 

360 

253 

384,226 

708 

25,669 

477,788 

867,249 

1,370,706 


58 

27 

53,477 

72 

8,965 

218,656 

218,193 

445,714 

6 

224 

227 

367,391 

604 

17,618 

967,820 

8S6.362 

1,871,800 

7 

432 

14 

381,716 

10,903 

181,469 

72,545 

1,327,564 

1,581,568 

8 

47 

51 

69,285 

69 

3,906 

123,425 

158 , 103 

285.434 

9 

1,203 

220 

1,176,982 

4,376 

89,434 

3,501,112 

2,793,021 

6,383,567 

in 

11 

3 

11,815 

48 

5,607 

608,108 

473,649 

1,087,304 

11 

251 

11 

198, 177 

1,181 

33,852 

174,797 

327,019 

635,668 

13 

77 

48 

61,212 

42 

2,268 

104,708 

155,241 

262,217 

13 

17 

1 

10,439 

15 

681 

10,429 

15,613 

26,723 

14 

13 

19 

10,141 

29 

857 

. 28,922 

02,341 

92.120 

15 

428 

238 

682,002 

3,023 

78,229 

2,363,265 

3,158,021 

5,590,515 

16 

2,620 


2,(i24,364 

36,483 

259.342 

2,021,381 

6,010,719 

7,291,442 

17 

375 

9 

401,7.59 

154 

40,058 

383,011 

1,238,818 

1,661,887 

18 

170 

4 

168,191 

200 

8,731 

104,190 

405,801 

618,722 

19 

176 

164 

238,624 

737 

10,207 

456,805 

516.425 

983,437 

30 

31 

2 

26,236 

134 

2,879 

15,441 

50,734 

69,054 

31 

124 

81 

123,223 

53 

4,003 

188,921 

395,531 

588,455 

33 

68 

28 

90,471 

263 


272,935 

405.794 

688,615 

33 

24 

44 

46,213 

20 

873 

171,120 

127,070 

299,003 

34 

8 

6 

9,728 

38 

1,520 

35.004 

62,273 

98,797 

35 

9,218 

Nil 

11,811,125 

7,310,973 

2,054,870 

Nil 

135,060,035 

137,114,911 


360,778 

110,517 

417, .306, 709 

11,057,718 

84,273,129 

1,420,885,153 

1,302,179,099 

2,807,337,381 



1 See footnote 1 to Tabic 1, p. 405. 
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Subsection 2— Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 

Production of Manufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classi- 
fiication.— In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Table 10 for the 
years 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1933 to 1935 in summary form, and for 1936 in 
more detail. 

Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industrial- 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment” group from 
17-0 p.o. of the total value of production in 1922 to 18-7 p.c. of the total in 1935, 
and the increase in “producers materials” from 26-8 p.c. to 30 •! p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the decline in the “food” group which 
dropped from a production of 27*1 p.c. to 21*9 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922, 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1935 the production of producers 
materials ranked first in importance. It should also be noted, however, that the 
cost of materials in this group is abnormally high. The following other groups have 
improved their positions since 1922: vehicles and vessels advanced from an output 
of 6*5 p.c. to 7*7 p.c. of the total value of production; drink and tobacco from 4-0 
p.c. to 4*3 p.c.; and books and stationery from 4*0 p.c. to 4-2 p.o. The following 
groups, in addition to food, declined in importance: the clothing group dropped 
from 9-5 p.o. to 8"9 p.o.; house furnishings from 2*5 p.c. to 1 -O p.c.; and personal 
utilities from 2*3 p.c. to 1*5 p.c. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two groups which are perhaps of the 
greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the “food” industries in 
1935 was 21*9 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufactures, as compared with an 
output of only 8-9 p.c. for the “clothing” industries. Aside from the fact that a 
much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater value of production 
in the “food” group was due, in part, to the higher cost of raw materials, the value 
added by manufacture being 14-4 p.c. of the total for all industries in the ease of the 
“food” group and 8-7 p.c. for the “clothing” group. The “clothing” industries also 
gave employment to 11,963 more persons than the “food” industries, but paid out 
$2,500,234 less in salaries and wages. 

From the detailed analysis of the food group for 1935 given at the end of 
Table 10, it will be seen that over 35 p.c. of the 1935 gross production of the group 
was made up of breadstuffs, and this subdivision accounts for over 40 p.c. of total 
salaries and wages. Meats and milk products accounted for 22 p.c. and 18 p.c., 
respectively, of gross production. In all these three major subdivisions the average 
of wages and salaries was comparatively high, being in the neighbourhood of $1,000 
for the year. 

In the clothing industry, on the other hand, only in the fur goods subdivision 
was the $1,000 average approximated, but this division accounted for less than 
6 p.c. of the gross production of the clothing group. 
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1®.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, hy Main CSroups for Repre- 
sentative Years 1933-35, and in Detail for 1935. ■ 


Year and Purpose Heading. 


Totals 

Pood 

Drink and tobacco 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery. . 
Vehicles and vessels 
Producers materials. . . . 
Industrial equipment. . . 

Miscellaneous 

1924. 

Totals 

Pood 

Drink and tobacco 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery.. 
Vehicles and vessels 
Producers materials. . . . 
Industrial equipment 

Miscellaneous 

1926. 

Totals 

Pood 

Drink and tobac co. 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels 

Producers materials 

Industrial equipment. . . 

Miscellaneous 

1929. 

Totals 

Pood 

Drink and tobacco 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery. . 
Vehicles and vessels 

Producers materials 

Industrial equipment. . . 
Miscellaneous 

1933, 

Totals 

Pood 

Drink and tobacco 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery.. 
Vehicles and vessels. . . 
Producers materials. . . . 
Industrial equipment. . 
Miscellaneous 

1934. 

Totals 

Food 

Drink and tobacco 

Clothing 

Personal utilities 

House furnishings 

Books and stationery.. 
Vehicles and vessels.,. 
Producers materials, . . . 
Industrial equipment. . 
Miscellaneous 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital 


Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 
and Wages. 

Cost of 
Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products.* 

No. 




No. 


S 



$ 


1 


23,541 

3,344, 

303, 

,410 

474, 

,4.30 

510, 

,431, 

,312 

1,283,774 

,723 

i 2,482,209, 

,130 

8.256 

343, 

86'/, 

673 

66, 

815 

67, 

738, 

VUV 

490, 

731, 

438 

673,794, 

031 

496 

104, 

04 V, 

461 

13. 

402 

13, 

777, 

,986 

33, 

027, 


09,529, 

819 

1,279 

175, 

O'/H, 

(187 

70, 

931 

65, 

695, 

519 

118, 

749 

053 

236,5.53, 

193 

930 

56, 

060, 

262 

16, 

904 

17, 

080, 

049 

21, 

879, 

031 

57,258, 

476 

600 

75, 

168, 

053 

IS. 

032 

19, 

861, 

883 

24, 

956 

9(i0 

62,961, 

0.50 

1,657 

82. 

240, 

091 

2S, 

103 


920, 

804 

27, 

190 

071 

99,118, 

969 

1,154 

191, 

257, 

804 

30. 

067 

37, 

237, 

412 

87, 

840, 

814 

160,624, 

079 

5,588 

1,086, 

692, 

(111) 

143, 

3.54 

147, 

.581 , 

on 

316, 

400 

,400 

666,241, 

271 

2,645 

1,124, 

931, 

330 

85, 

953 

103, 

,.576, 

.5,53 

180, 

035, 

399 

421,211, 

,824 

30 

4, 

960, 

,434 


869 

1. 

061, 

388 

2, 

964, 

,354 

4,916, 

,418 

33,178 

3,53$, 

,813, 

,460 

508, 

,503 

559. 

,884, 

045 

MSS 

,409 

,681 

2,695,053 

,582 

8,036 

364, 

420, 

,646 

74, 

,721 

73, 

,|19, 

482 

515, 

708, 

,299 

702,713, 

901 

518 

124, 

000, 

,298 

14, 

,702 

15, 

,748, 

590 

39, 

159 

,283 

111,877, 

777 

1,956 

197, 

041, 

,969 

81, 

729 

75, 

,380, 

919 

130, 

130, 

,948 

200,944. 

006 

341 

48, 

367, 

,616 

9, 

54V 

11, 

0.57, 

38ti 

20, 

304, 

,177 

41,815, 

384 

587 

64, 

7,S7, 

,015 

15, 

82(1 

17, 

142, 

226 

22, 

448, 

984 

54,944, 

837 

1,690 

100, 

017, 

,954 

29, 

486 

40, 

212, 

101) 

32, 

3(i0, 

(135 

107,272, 

029 

980 

205, 

551, 

.891 

34, 

149 

44, 

977, 

()()7 

117, 

.515, 

,075 

195,403, 

284 

5,716 

1,251. 

962, 

266 

163, 

,523 

176, 

646, 

,96V 

384, 

5.33, 

201 

767,759, 

25(i 

2,204 

1. 149, 

,628, 

,422 

80, 

,406 

100, 


,940 

Kin, 

470, 

„513 

425,236, 

,330 

150 

33, 

,035, 

,383 

4, 

,420 

4, 

,714, 

,828 

16, 

779, 

,166 

27,086, 

,778 

83,708 

3,981, 

.509, 

,590 

581. 

,530 

6.53. 

,850, 

,933 

1,728 

,624 

,192 

3,221,269 

,231 

8,259 

394, 

159, 

,943! 

87, 

,343 

78, 

143, 

,619 

.581, 

403 

,701 

783,223, 

,094 

574 

137, 

,139, 

,189 

15, 

,341 

16, 

,817, 

,622 

4.5, 

115, 

,122 

130,895, 

267 

1,878 

211, 

,149, 

,085 

91, 

, 216 

85, 

,31)1, 

,01s 

158, 

935, 

,630 

306,551, 

672 

384 

50, 

,497, 

,988 

10, 

, 633 

12, 

4V0, 

,247 

24, 

236, 

,,592 

49,724, 

,101 

643 

60, 

,277, 

,954 

15, 

,684 

16, 

,8.58, 

,549 


673 

,689^ 

55,353, 

652 

1,716 

108, 

,582, 

,186 

31, 

509 

43, 

781, 

,918 

34, 

.575 

475^ 

116,119, 

,22,6 

917 

271, 

239, 

,055 

50, 

,731 

70, 

,315, 

,.573 

178, 

.558 

,8151 

298,064, 

166 

5,807 

1.404. 

509, 

,475 

182, 

,599 

206, 

,672, 

,939 

453, 

319, 

,993 

936,766, 

746 

2,457 

1,313, 

175, 

,892 

91, 

956 

118, 

162, 

,492 

213, 

(i97 

,.3261 

516,380, 

827 

173 

30. 

,838, 

,823 

4, 

,537 

5, 

,266, 

,966 

16, 

107 

,849 

29,190, 

,480 

33, .597 

5,083, 

,014. 

,754 

694. 

,4.34 

813. 

,049. 

,842 

2.032i(020 

,975 

4,029,371,340 

8,351 

463, 

984, 

,558 

94, 

7(IV 

87, 

,960, 

,036 

,597 

.396 

,238 

837,986, 

384 

699 

201, 

,365, 

,785 

18, 

,976 

21. 

,670, 

,376: 

fi.5 

440 

,053 

208,968, 

m 

2,054 

250, 

216, 

,730 

106, 

,641 

100, 

,863, 

,405 

176 

130 

,224 

363,011, 

970 

380 

66, 

,155, 

,234 

11, 

,148 

13, 

,595, 

,331 


389 

,246 

61,191, 

759 

600 

76, 

,185, 

,9211 

20, 

,857 

23, 

,248, 

,775 

34 

,293 

.466 

77,811, 

331 

1,917 

144, 

,222, 

,276 

38, 

,141 

56, 

,003, 

,183 

45 

384 

,362 

155,947. 

96(1 

781 

310, 

,942, 

,038 

61, 

,835 

91, 


,185^ 

243 

258 

.350 

407,947 

648 

6,210 

1.772, 

309, 

,696 

222, 

,104 

257, 

1233, 

,327: 


,139 

,599 

1,151,390 

753 

2,600 

1.774, 

,844, 

,446 

116, 

,086 

156, 

,651, 

,963 

304 

,681 

,449 

737,711 

202 

105 

32, 

,789, 

,065 

3, 

,939 

4, 

,584, 

,261 

13 

007 

.989 

27,403. 

344 

35,333 

4,689, 

,373. 

,704 

493. 

,903 

465. 

,562, 

,090 

969 

,188, 

,574 

2,086,817 

,8.17 

8,759 

408, 

,995, 

,499 

75, 

,434 

68, 

,652, 

,798 

313 

760 

,942 

492,720, 

,174 

670 

185, 

,612, 

,078 

18, 

,289 

17, 

,626, 

,141 

40 

,464, 

,300 

98.409, 

,(i38 


166, 

,963, 

,903 

85, 

,891 

63, 

,883, 

,623 

104 

(ifl8 

,696 

209,867. 

.715 

601 

39, 

,681, 

,900 

8, 

,938 

8, 

,616, 

,372 

15 

,323 

,848 

35,589, 

,061 

654 

66. 

047, 

,002 

15, 

,587 

12, 

,887, 

,2001 

l(i 

022 

,584 

38,684, 

,649 

2,170 

132, 

.507, 

,101 

34, 

,300 

42, 

,830, 

,661i 

28 

818 

,380 

103,477, 

,707 

479 

232, 

,153, 

,543 

37, 

,618 

35, 

,726, 

,625! 

56 

917 

,292 

120,992, 

,781 

0,564 

1,459 

669,284 

139, 

,734 

126, 



252 

3,33 

,314 

573,991, 

,467 

2,860 

1,974 

,679,340 

74, 

,778 

85, 

1587, 

,303: 

133 

,382 

,392 

394,007. 

,113 

142 

23, 

,163, 

,454, 

3, 

,334 

3, 

,544, 

,129! 

7 

,516 

,820 

18.497, 

,642 

35,663 

4,703, 

917 

730 

545. 

,163 

533, 

,594. 

,635 

1,230 

,977 

,063 

2,., 533, 758 

,954 

8,871 

415, 

660 

641 

81. 

,180 

74, 

090, 

,460 

,385, 

025 

B34 

579,314, 

25V 

680 

181, 

802 

821 

18, 

,348 

18, 

,316, 

163 

42, 

394, 

220 

106,791, 

, 466 

2,413 

170, 

761 

461 

91, 

,589 

69, 

907, 

,983 

121, 

511, 

064 

236,028, 

,364 

616 

39, 

466 

768 

10, 

,029 

9, 

985, 

177 

18, 

721 

601 

40,313, 

288 

670 

66, 

913 

599 

16, 

.981 

14. 

630, 

504 

20 , 

798, 

352 

46,825, 

546 

2,247 

. 133, 

383 

455 

35. 

,445 

44, 

495, 

,558 

31, 

927 

029 

111,421, 

569 

497 

221, 


415 

41, 

,185 

44, 

644, 

716 

90, 

699 

378 

175,812, 

392 

6,646 

1,443, 

937 

708 

162, 

,980 

156, 

,167, 

,795 

339, 

004, 

465 

744,104, 

440 

2,866 

2,006, 

485 

870 

83, 

,657 

97, 

,396, 

,113 

171, 

,387, 

338i 

470,745, 

065 

157 

23, 

622 

992 

3, 

,768 

3, 

,980, 

,166 

9. 

507, 

772 

22,402, 

587 


‘ See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 406. Net values are not available for the purpose classification. 
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MANUFACTURES 


10.-FrinclBaI Statistics of the Manufacturing: Industries of Canada, Classihed 
According: to the Purpose of the Principal Product, hj' Mam Groups for Repre- 
sentative Years 103‘^-1!)35, and in Detail for 1935— concluded. 


Year and Purpose Heading. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 
ploy ee.s. 

Salaries 
and Wago.s. 

Cost of 
Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products .1 


No. 

S 

No. 

S 





S 

1935. 











25,491 

1,698,991,853 

.583,874 

590,326,904= 

I,«0 

SS.T 

153 

2.807 

:«7,3,S1 


8,561 

405,894,748 

83,930 

78,173,738 = 

415 

364 

620 

614 

425,247 


677 

183,501,357 

19,165 

19,785,411 

40, 

941 

998 

12f 

157,003 

C!otliing......_. 

2,444 

177,. 567. 199 

95,893 

75,078,525 

12!l 

135 

498 

249 

520,483 

612 

39,588,755 

10,284 

10,333,919 

21 

,585 

937 

43 

453,2,34 


679 

06,402,070 

18,018 

15,911,383 

24 

104 

871 

52 

944,629 



128,707,801 

36,626 

40,890,177 

31 

3,j1 

4,50 

117 

736,267 


464 

226,007,910 

45,717 

63,362,973 

12(1 

325 

3:37 

215 

103,397 


6,737 

1,410.095,540 

177,160 

175,890,774 

427 

003 

90S 

S45 

108,272 


2,897 

2,037.312,404 

91,835 

109,494,019 

187 

338 

713 

821 

524 

836,7.51 

Miscellanooua 

15S 

23,913,463 

4,240 

4,804,904 

10 

649 

23 

053,039 

IQSS—Detail. 










H’ood 

8, .561 

465,894,718 

83,930 

78,173,759= 

41,5 

364 

620 

614 

435,347 


4,470 

153,543,234 

36,476 

32,514,902 

135 


805 

218 

054,986 


630 

17,144,806 

4,766 

2,874,553 

14 

772 

722 

23 

458,356 


298 

38,272,379 

7,912 

5,063,481 


252 

826 

38 

270,487 


108 

59,354,020 

11,038 

12,803,373 

100 

431 

151 

135 

295,407 


2,646 

65,919,583 

13,855 

15,142,428= 

70 

042 

565 

no 

152,368 


4 

112,677 


27,7.89 


66 

469 


139,619 

Sugar industries 

S 

33,017,874 

2,134 

3,086,691 

2.5 

m 

668 

30 

597,997 

86 

13,431,195 

2,118 

2,337.077 

17 

543 

308 

24 

214,701 

Miscellaneous 

221 

25,098,374 

3,606 

4,123,403 

14 

965 

206 

28 

235,266 

Driiilv and Tob-icco 

077 

183,501,357 

19,165 

19,785,411 

49 

941 

998 

131 

1.57,063 

Bevei.igos, lUohohe 

89 

99,973,349 

6,040 

8,068,913 

IS 

038 

973 

56 

813,401 


451 

19,831,979 

3.491 

3,553,248 

5 

394 

584 

17 

004,023 

Tob.anco 

137 

03,096,029 

9,634 

8,163,250 

20 

508 

441 

47 

339,038 

CMiiind 

2,444 

177,.567,199 

95,893 

7,>,673,*)2a 

129 

135 

498 

349 

530,483 

Boots and sboos 

217 

24,313,445 

15,930 

11,742,871 

19 

4:b 

799 

35 

989,913 

Fui goods 

322 

11,432,808 

3,724 

3,797,913 

S 

163 

6V3 

13 

893,417 

Gi'iriiients and personal 










furnishings 

Gloves and mittens 

1,072 

58,500,315 

40,221j 

32,159,763 

68 

,3,33 

244 

119 

803,888 

54 

3,036.690 

1,990 

1,341,072 

2 

214 

005 

4 

220.553 

Hats and caps 

185 

6,707,611 

4,468 

3,781,609 

5, 

,640, 

,958 

11, 

,815,262 

Knitted goods. 

163 

50,048,900 

18,611 

14,252,663 

22, 

,948, 

,0.56 

40, 

,390,103 

Waterproofs 

Misoellaneous textiles, n.e.s... . 

15 

759,872 

297 

258,450 


064, 

,227 

1, 

,090,087 

416 

22,767,558 

10,752 

8,339,134 

1, 

,738, 

,936 

16, 

,311,261 

Personal Utilities 

612 

39,,588,7,55 

10,284 

10,333,919 

21, 

,585, 

,937 

13. 

,453,3:14 

Jewellery and timepieces 

116 

8,149,038 

2,894 

3,132,325 

4, 

,043, 

,157 

9 ; 

,878,093 

Recreational supplies 

01 

4,222,457 

1,273 

1,016,184 

1, 

,107 

,880 

2 

,820,817 

Personal utilities 

435 

27,217,200 

6,117 

0,185,410 

15, 

,834: 

,900 

30 

.754,324 

House Furnishings 

679 

66,402,670 

18,018 

15,911,383 

24, 

,494 

,871 

53 

,944,639 

Boohs and Stationery 

2,262 

138,707,801 

36,626 

46,896,177 

34, 

,354 

,450 

117 

,7:10, 367 

Vehicles and Vessels 

161 

226,007,916 

45,717 

5.3,362,973 

126 

,:i25 

,337 

315 

,103,397 

Producers Materials 

6,737 

1,410.095,510 

177,160 

175,890,774 

427, 

,693 

,00s 

84.| 

,108,373 

F arm materials 

19 

15,646.828 

996 

1,2:19,337 

4 

,362 

,.594 


,075,616 

Manufacturers materials 

1,117 

1,102,343,945 

117.821 

126,204.359 

330 

,059 


051 

,850,682 

Building materials 

5,004 

221,869,857 

43,440 

35,011,831 

60 

,:i36 

’,121 


,648,112 

General materials 

597 

70,234,910 

14,903 

13,435,247 

20 

.935 

,505 


,5:13,862 

in dustrial Ftiuipincii t 

2,897 

2,037,312,404 

91,835 

109,494,019 

187 

,338 

,71:4 

.534 

,S:{6,7,51 

Farming equipment 

41 

55,713,461 

5,034 

5,361,495 

0 

,497 

,252 

13 

,831,136 

.Afunufacturing equipment. .... 

224 

61,044,427 

9,547 

11,045,724 

12 

,588 

,990 

34 

,090,005 

Trading equipment 

144 

9,542,542 

1,693 

1,876,404 


952 

,830 

4 

,780,063 

Service equipment 

275 

30,562.972 

6,008 

7,012,207 

11 

,273 

,622 

31 

,234,028 

Light, heat, and power equip- 








ment,. 

1,465 

1.715,390,000 

42,623 

55,867,256 

102 

,082 

,355 

324 

,796,5.57 

General equipinont. 

748 

165,059,002 

20,930 

28,330,933 

53 

.343 

,704 

no 

,098,962 

Miscellaneous 

158 

23,913,463 

4,246 

4,804,9(14 

10 

,649 

,831 

33 

,053,039 


* See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 40fl. Net values are not available for the purpose class! tie, atioii. 
® lixclusivc of oiaployees in the butter and eheese industry in Quebec. 
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Subsection 3. — Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 

Glassification, of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon. — The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin”, are presented in Table 11 for the years 
1924, 1926, 1929, 1933 to 1935. By this means Canadian manufacturing production 
may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons 
can be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 

The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
Is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depend- 
ing upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries included 
in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported corn, fruit, 
tobacco, hides, wool, etc. 

While the period reviewed in the following table covers only the short space of 
the 12 years from 1924 to 1935, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 
importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 
the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufacturing work done upon matei’ials from the different origins, the figures of 
net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. 

The value added in the Manufacture of materials of mineral origin represented 
32-6 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries in 1935. This 
group advanced from second place in 1924 when the percentage of the total was 27 • 9. 
The second largest group from the point of view of value added is that of farm origin 
which accounted for 27 • 9 p.c. of the total value in 1935. This group was in first 
place in 1924 with 30-7 p.c. of the total. The value added by the industries of the 
forest group, which are third in importance, declined from 23 -S p.c. of the total in 
1924 to 18 • 7 p.c. in 1935. On the other hand, central electric stations bettered their 
position, the percentages of the totals being 7 • 6 in 1924 and 9 • 9 in 1936. The above 
percentages of values added are based on the old method of computation, whereby 
the materials only are deducted from the gross value of products. The increase 
during the period under review in the relative importance of the industries of the 
mineral group was probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of the 
motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, growing 
dependence of the construction industry upon large quantities of steel, cement, and 
various other manufactured mineral products, and the development of metallurgical 
plants in Canada were some factors in the growing importance of the mineral group 
of industries. Another factor in this trend has been the growing appreciation and 
development of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada. Not only have the 
various mining activities made the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities have also required large quantities of machinery, 
electrical apparatus, and other finished products of mineral origin. 

In the year 1936, the industries of the farm group exceeded those of any other 
group in the gross value of products with 35*1 p.c. of the total, as compared with 
34-3 p.c. for the mineral and 15*4 p.c. for the forest origin group. These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to the number 
of persons employed. In salaries and wages paid, the mineral origin group ranked 
first, followed by the farm origin and forest origin groups. In the matter of capital 
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invested, central electric stations led with 31-1 p.c. of the total, followed by the 
mineral group with 26-8 p.c., the forest group with 18-4 p.c. and the farm gx'oup 
with 17-8 p.c. 

ll.~PriacipaI Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Croups for Kepresentative 
Years 1934-35. 


Year and Origin. 


1924. 

Crand Totals 

Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crop's. . . , 
Canadian origin. , 
Foreign origin — 


(b) From animal husbandry. . 

Canadian origin 

Foreign origin 


Totals, Farm Origin.. , 
Canadian origin. . , 
Foreign origin. ... 


Wild life origin 

Marina origin. 

Forest origin 

Mineral origin 

Mixed origin 

Central electric stations. . 


1926. 

Grand Totals 

Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops... 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin,... 


(b) From animal husbandry. . 

Canadian origin 

Foreign origin 


Totals,Farm Origin. . . . 

Canadian origin 

Foreign origin 

Wild life origin 

Marine origin 

Forest origin 

Mineral origin 

Mixed origin, 

Central electric stations. . 


Grand Totals 

Farm Origin — 

(a) From field crops. . . , 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 


(W From animal husbandry.. 

Canadian origin 

Foreign origin 

Totals, Farm Origin 

Canadian origin 

Foreign origin. 

Wild life origin 

Marine origin. 

Forest origin ......... 

Mineral origin 

Mixed origin. 

Central electric stations 





Salaries 

Cost 


Gross 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

ployees. 

and 

Wages 


of 

Materials. 

Value of 
Products.! 

No. 

% 

No. 


8 



$ 


$ 


22,178 

3,538,813,460 

508,503 

559, 

884, 

045 

1,43S 

,409 

681 

3,695,053 

583 

4,595 

525,717,571 

89,436 

87 

789 

237 

433 

443 

376 

691,513 

259 

4,311 

299,158,049 

51,462 

S3, 

793 

131 

270 

753 

367 

440,469 

831 

284 

226,659,522 

37,974 

33, 

996 

106 

162 

690 

009 

251,043 

428 

4,086 

253,858,982 

64,671 

66 

606 

501 

285 

502 

644 

413,007 

421 

4,068 

247,073,900 

63,052 

65 

424 

526 

282 

604 

516 

407,766 

406 

IS 

6,785,082 

1,619 

1 

271 

975 

2 

898 

128 

5,241 

015 

8,681 

779,576,553 

154,107 

li>4 

485 

738 

718 

946 

039 

1,104,536 

686 

8,379 

546,231,940 

114,514 

119 

217 

657 

553 

357 


848,236 

237 

302 

233,344,604 

39,593 

35 

268 

081 

165 

588 

137 

256,284 

443 

226 

10,837,249 

2,944 

3 

194 

213 

7 

506 

169 

13,386 

266 

836 

20,304,785 

11,157 

3 

344 

348 

16 

089 

332 

26,637 

962 

6,873 

876,149,032 

126,907 

147 

719 

245 

245 

183 

429 

544.282 

597 

2,806 

1,010,517,944 

136,837 

171 

068 

497 

349 

800 

585 

700,002 

097 

1,805 

212,'801,904 

63,723 

62 

125 

420 

100 

884 

146 

211,054 

212 

951 

628,565.093 

12,828 

17 

946 

584 


Nil 


95,169 

768 

22,708 

3,981,569,590 

581,539 

653 

850 

933 

1,738 

,634 

193 

3,331,369 

331 

4,697 

505,932,312 

99,200 

95 

493 

666 

486 

532 

508 

773.023 

228 

4,434 

323,083,863 

56,017 

54 

719 

806 

299 

452 


486,709 

022 

263 

242.898,449 

43,183 

40 

683 

860 

187 

069 

640 

286,314 

206 

4,149 

258,779,323 

68,362 

71 

675 

146 

337 

243 

258 

475,760 

979 

4,137 

248,769,804 

65,939 


699 

146 

333 

770 

293 

467,253 

H26 

12 

10,019,519 

2,423 

1 

985 

000 

3 

472 

965 

8,507 

153 

8,846 

834,711,635 

167,563 

167 

078 

,813 

833 

765 

766 

1,348,784 

,367 

8,571 

671,793.667i 

121,956 

124 

409 

,952 

633 

223 

161 

953,962 

848 

275 

252,917.968' 

45,606 

42, 

668 

,860 

190 

,542, 

605 

294,821, 

,369 

232 

13,321,668 

3,6621 

4. 

328 

,731 

12 

,459, 

350 

21,775: 

,688 

831 

28,868,071 

17,408 

5, 

622 

,837 

22 

,034, 

129 

36,190, 

,764 

6.710 

926,726,166i 

133,428 

159, 

969 

,652 

260 

,039, 

864 

597,661, 

,657 

3,284 

1,200,704,022 

173,515 

226, 

802 

,705 

489 

,898, 

292 

982,103: 

,010 

1,748: 

231,017,962 

72,S58| 

70, 

105 

,196 

120 

,426, 

791 

245,930, 

,163 

1,057 

756,220.066 

13,406 

19, 

943 

,000 


Nil 


88,933, 

,733 

23,597 

5,083,014,754j 

694,434 

813, 

049 

,843 

3,033,030 

,975 

4,039,371 

,346 

5,191 

697,206,163 

114,236 

115, 

201 

,292 

496 

842 

,580 

889,076: 

,246 

4.893 

436,282,846' 

67,234 

67, 

235 

,530 

326 

292 

,523 

598.311: 

,861 

298 

260,923,317 

47,002 

47, 

965 

,762 

170 

550 

,057 

290,763; 

,385 

3,873 

300,457,360 

71,818 

76, 

931 

,259 

361 

854 

,627 

522. 170. 

,403 

3,860 

272.178,703 

67,446 

73, 

105 

,463 

355 

763 

,503 

607,694 

,323 

23 

28,278,657 

4,372 

3: 

825: 

,796 

6 

091 

,124 

14,476: 

,080 

9,064 

997,063,533 

186,054 

193 

133 

,551 

8,58 

697 

,307 

1,411,345 

,619 

8,743 

708,461,549 

134,680 

i4o; 

340: 

,993 


056 

,026 

1,106,006 

,184 

321 

289,201,974 

51.374 

51: 

791 

,558 

176 

641 

,181 

305,239 

,465 

234 

14,338,686 

3,767 

4 

783 

.323 

12 

847 

,817 

20,861 

,039 

730 

28.644,442 

16.367 

5 

411 

,855 

21 

496 

,869 

34,986 

,260 

7,353 

1,148,558,242 

163,863 

191, 

044 

,307 

313 

088 

,984 

722,289 

,066 

3,219 

1,650.662,908 

218,879 

304 

027 

,803 

678 

683 

,203 

1,392,499 

,868 

1,973 

1,024 

287,416,421 

1,055,731.532 

89,340 

16,164 

90 

24 

818 

831 

,182 

,821 

147 

206 

Nil 

,925 

324,646 

122,883 

,012 

,446 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. Net values are not available for the origin classification. 
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11.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Oroups for Eepresentative 
Years 1934-35— concluded. 


Year and Origin. 

Estab- 

lish^ 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wiiges. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products.i 


No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

$ 

8 

1933. 







Grand Totals 

25,232 

1,689,373,704 

493,903 

465,562,090 

969,188,574 

2,086,847,847 

Farm Origin — 







(a) From field crops 

5,746 

609,044,529 

93,433 

81.655,182 

263,007,043 

494,048,930 

Canadian origin 

5,424 

393,913,114 

59,378 

51,750,819 

173,684,115 

322,289,909 

171,759,021 

Foreign origin 

322 

215,131,415 

34.055 

29,904,363 

89,322,928 


3,978 

205,730,399 

72,970 

62,195,099 

199,671,203 

320,662„509 

Canadian origin 

3,949 

235,537,529 

65,169 

56,056,567 

191,875,661 

297,907,640 

Foreign origin 

29 

30,192,870 

7,801 

6,138,532 

7,795,542 

22,754,909 

Totals, Farm Origin 

9,724 

874,774,928 

166,403 

143,850,281 

462,678,246 

814,711,4.39 


9,373 

629,460,643 

124,547 

107,807,386 

365,559,776 

620,197.449 

Foreign origin 

351 

245,324,285 

41,856 

36,042,895 

97,118,470 

194,513.990 

Wild life origin 

Marino origin 

335 

10,507,157 

3,498 

3,481,885 

7,169,079 

13,000,927 

620 

15,532,775 

4,064 

102,807 

2,287,385 

10,900,289 

17,380,323 

Forest origin 

7,796 

882,445,602 

99,046,012 

133,560,374 

335,886.257 


3,539 

1,306,041,651 

130,665 

138,101,092 

271,434,337 

601,428.003 

Mixed origin 

2,177 

212, ’939, 536 

71,849 

57,363,558 

83,406,249 

Nil 

186,908.817 

Central electric stations 

1,041 

1,386,532,055 

14,717 

21,431,877 

117,632,081 

1934. 







Grand Totals 

25,663 

4,703,917,730 

545,162 

533,591,635 

1,230,977,053 

2,533,768,954 








(a) From field crops 

5,800 

607,420,061 

99,906 

89,102,003 

308,436,652 

666,150.163 


5,528 

393,120,615 

62,345 

55,177,304 

33,984,099 

200,631,739 

365.799.890 

Foreign origin 

338 

214,299,440 

37,621 

107,803,913 

200,350,273 

(b) From animal husbandry 

3,955 

273,632,909 

79,824 

68.772,951 

249,605,928 

382,505.662 

Canadian origin 

3,926 

239,440,017 

70,604 

61,236,979 

240,051,996 

356,026,503 

Foreign origin 

29 

34,192,892 

9,220 

7.535.972 

9,553,932 

25,879.059 

Totals, Farm Origin 

9,821 

881,052,970 

179,790 

157,934,954 

5.58,041,580 

948,655,725 

Canadian origin 

9,454 

632,560,032 

132,949 

116,414,283 

440,683,735 

722,426.393 

Foreign origin 

367 

248,402,338 

46,841 

41,520.671 

117,357,845 

226,229,332 

Wild life origin 

334 

12,031,578 

3,651 

3,645,440 

8,258,147 

14,156,611 

Marino origin 

665 

17,372,799 

4,663 

2,870,119 

15,567,160 

24.056.927 

Forest origin 

Mineral origin 

7,946 

873,518,030 

113,842 

113,571,898 

153,644,299 

397,058,771 

3,560 

1,271,242,338 

150,694 

169,962,868 

63,779,875 

395,976,386 

809.669,606 

Mixed origin 

2,298 

217,847,849 

77,548 

99,489,481 

216,707,901 

Central electric stations 

1,043 

1.430,852,166 

14,974 

21,829,491 

Nil 

124,463,613 

1935. 







Grand Totals 

25,491 

4,698,991,853 

582,874 

590,326,904 

1,420,885,153 

2,807,337,381 

Farm Origin— 







(a) From field crops 

5,620 

592,400,185 

102,120 

92,346,954 

332,576.494 

219.828.843 

694.405.019 

Canadian origin 

5,268 

385,787,001 

64,088 

58,212,158 

392,090,889 

Foreign origin 

352 

206,073,184 

38,032 

34,134,796 

112,747,651 

202,314,130 

(b) From animal husViandi’y 

3,881 

242,276,644 

74,556 

67.115,718 

264,608,357 

’ 389,096,072 

Canadian origin 

3, SSI 

242,276,644 

74,556 

1 67.115,718 

264,608,357 

' 389,696,072 

Foreign origin 


* 


* 

* 


Totals, Farm Origin 

9,501 

834,736,829 

176,67« 

i 1.59,462,672 

597,184,851 

L 984,101,091 

Canadian origin 

9,149 

628,063,645 

138,644 

: 125.327.876 

i 484,437,20( 

) 781,786,061 

Foreign origin 

352 

206,673,184 

38,032 

1 34,134,796 

i 112,747,651 

. 202,314,130 

Wild life origin 

322 

11.432,805 

3,724 

1 3,797,913 

1 8,163,67J 

i 13,893,417 

Marino origin 

63C 

17,144,80C 

i 4,76f 

i 2.874,553 

1 14,772,724 

i 173,104,967 

! 23,4.58,35 0 

Forest origin 

S,05fi 

862,608,889 

1 120,575 

! 123.959,435 

^ 432,743,826 

Mineral origin 

3,603 

1,260,176,37/ 

' 171,051 

[ 202,180,29£ 

I 511,639,551 

; 961,973,179 

Mixed origin 

2,33C 

1,041 

i 253,070,97f 

i 90,621 

[ 7S,532,03t 

) 116,019,39{ 

) 254.052,601 

Central electric stations 

. 1,459,821,165 

i 15,455 

i 22,519,99£ 

1 Nil 

137,114,911 


* See footnote 1 to Tublcl, p. 405. Not values are not .ivailable for the origin classification. * This 
origin classification included in former years “silk mills" with a small number of artificial silk estab- 
lishments. Of late years the latter have become the most important and the statistics are now combined 
with those for “mi.^ed origin". 
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Subsection 4.— The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 

A prominent feattire of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
lias been the growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
mineral resources, has now taken its place among the leading manufactures along 
with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. The 
central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry industries are not now 
included among manufacturing industries. The change was made for the year 1936 
and the figures of rank in the statement below have been made comparable by 
dropping central electric stations for each of the years. 

In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1936, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922, 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1936, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE YEARS 1922-33. 


Industry. 



Rank in- 




1930. 

1935. 

1934. 

1933. 

1929. 

1926. 

1922. 

Non-ierrous metal smelting and refining. . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

9 

37 

Pulp and paper 

' 2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Slaughtering and moat packing 

3 

3 

3 

S 

2 

3 

3 

Flour and feed mills 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Butter and oheoso 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

S 

Automokiles 

6 

4 

7 

11 

4 

3 

6 

Petroleum products 

7 

7 

6 

6 

10 

11 

9 

Sawmills 

S 

8 

11 

14 

5 

4 

4 

Electrical apparatus and supplies. 

9 

9 

14 

16 

8 

13 

16 

Cotton yarn and cloth 

10 

11 

8 

8 

13 

8 

7 


The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the rank of 
many industries which has already proved temporary in some cases. The suspension 
or ciu’tailment of capital expenditines greatly reduced the output of such important 
industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, 
primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as: petro- 
leum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing, clothing, 
tobacco, bevei’ages, etc. However, as previously stated, some return to the pre- 
depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing the rankings for 1936 
with those for 1935, it may be noted that flour and feed mills came up from sixth 
place to fourth place, whereas just the opposite was true of automobiles. All other 
industries, among the leading ten, held their relative positions with the exception 
of cotton yarn and cloth which ranked as eleventh in 1936 but was tenth in 1936, 
replacing bread and other bakery products, Railway rolling-stock improved its 
position from seventeenth in 1935 to fourteenth in 1936. On the whole, however, 
the changes for the latest year are not very pronounced. 



THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 


12.--Priiicii)al Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Caiiadaj Eanked 
According to the Gross Value of the Froducts, 


Value of Products. 
Net.* I Gross. 


Industry. 

Estab- 

lish- 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Cost 

of 


ments. 



Wages. 

Materials. 


I Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and re- 
fining 

3 Pulp and paper 

3 Central electric sta- 

tions 

4 Slaughtering_ and 

meat packing 

5 .Automobiles 

6 Butter and cheese. . . 

7 Flour and feed mills. 

8 Petroleum products.. 

9 Sawmills 

10 Electrical apparatus 

and supplies 

II Broad and other 

bakery products... 
13 Cotton yarn and 
cloth 

13 Rubber goods in- 

cluding footwear... 

14 Printing and pub- 

lishing 

15 Clothing, factory, 

women’s 

16 Hosiery and knitted 

goods 

17 Railway rolling-stock 

18 Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa, etc 

19 Breweries 

80 Tobacco, cigars, and 

cigarettes 

31 CiistingB and forgings 
33 Primary iron and 
steel 

33 Coke and gas pro- 

ducts 

34 Fruit and vegetable 

preparations 

25 Sugar refineries 

36 Clothing, factory. 


27 Boots and shoes, 
leather 

38 Sheet metal products 

39 Printing and book- 

binding 

30 Machinery 

31 Automobile supplies, 
33 Silk and artificial 


33 Coffee, tea and spices 

34 Boxes and bags, 

paper 

35 Fish curing and 

packing 

36 Furnishing goods, 


37 Medicinal and phar- 

maceutical prepar- 
ations 

38 Leather tanneries 

39 Paints and varnishes, 

40 Woollen cloth 


1,041 1,459,821,168 15,458 

139 58,207,715 10,674 

20 40,765,548 13,005 

2,589 58,291,763 14,786 

1,127 56,475,315 5,454 

58 64,707,454 4,866 

3,698 75,973,627 25.727 

182 75.490,255 15,549 

3,045 43,788,924 19,167 

35 70,741,013 18,121 

45 63,435,798 11.023 
793 53,721,846 16,889 

591 22,668,528 17,894 


53 86,466,400 9,523 
44 98,939,100 4,107 


1,182 40,331,944 12,194 

211 59,899,705 8,949 

82 23,260,333 6,614 


146 21,163,422 5,562 


176 15,569,465 8,957 


166 20,091,088 3,664 
85 22,982,210 3,967 
80 22,709,466 3,080 
65 19,620,649 6,305 


126, 

804 

075 

55, 

065, 

202 

I ISO, 

245, 

658 

57, 

995 

037: 

81, 

973, 

362 

162. 

651, 

282 


Nil 


135, 

060, 

035 

137, 

114, 

911 

108, 

191 

810 

23, 

960, 

322 

133, 

379, 

312 

75, 

645 

998 

30, 


247 

106, 

624, 

445 

69. 

953 

193 

28, 

293, 

638 

99, 

888, 

971 

78, 

071 

667 

18, 

139, 

432 

97. 

567, 

868 

68 , 

869 

814 

17, 


662 

79, 

950, 

525 

35. 

927 

884 

29. 

325, 

290 

05, 

906, 

132 

25, 

409 

806 

34, 

672, 

227 

61, 

152, 

834 

28, 

,343 

,546 

29, 

141, 

417 

59, 

400, 

,668 

33, 

,689 

,873 

23, 

812, 

4G0 

69, 

,378, 

,664 

20, 

,258 

,774 

34. 

501, 

782 

65, 

949, 

,570 

11. 

,197 

,377 

43, 

904, 

537 

55, 

,832, 

,925 

31, 

,042 

,215 

21, 

939, 

567 

63, 

,796, 

,274 

22, 

,948 

,056 

22, 

688, 

647 

46, 

,390, 

,103 

20, 

,709 

,208 

18. 

806, 

,965 

41, 

,213, 

,039 

19, 

,231, 

,189 

21, 

206, 

428 

41, 

,197, 

833 

15, 

,024, 

,625 

24, 

,966, 

,377 

40, 

,699, 

!040 

19, 

,701 

,385 

19, 

,244, 

,706 

39, 

,103 

,875 

14, 

.042, 

,882 

23, 

,145, 

,126 

38, 

779, 

,813 

18 

,530 

,072 

15, 

,316, 

,330 

38, 

,700 

.901 

15 

,233 

,519 

20, 

,809, 

,169 

38 

,474, 

,789 

22 

.252 

,826 

i 16 

.440 

,860 

38 

,270 

,487 

25 

,137 

,56S 

! 10 

,496 

,2.52 

30 

,697 

,997 

20 

,076 

.934 

i 15 

,769 

,464 

3G 

,578 

,807 

IQ 

,431 

,799 

1 16 

,276 

,684 

: 35 

,989 

,912 

18 

,971 

.14C 

1 14 

,070 

,732 

: 33 

,564 

,302 

11 

.653 

,559 

1 21 

.097 

,502 

1 33 

,188 

,331 

12 

,194 

,269 

! 20 

,050 

,537 

’ 32 

,856 

,175 

18 

,528 

.29t 

i 13 

.467 

,926 

i 32 

,684 

,252 

10 

,946 

,739 

) 16 

.100 

,803 

1 28 

.045 

.340 

! 17 

,543 

,301 

i 6 

,508 

,747 

’ 24 

,214 

,761 


4,500,252 7,009,191 14,120,458 21,292,751 
3,920,100 12,991,558 7,000,309 20,497,553 
4,242,116 9.810,743 10,440,819 20,341,407 
5,108,603 10,342,336 8,402,570 19,343,305 


leading industries 

to all industries...! 7T6' 

* See footnote 1 to Table p. 406. 


- 

. 18,260 

3,845,332,433 

429,442 

440,012,685 

1,166,422,555 

. 25,491 

-y 

4,698,991,853 

582,874 

590,326,904 

1,420,885,153 

“ 71 -e 

81-2 

73-7 

74-5 

82-9 
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13A.~Friiidpal Statistics of Forty Leading Canada, Hanked 

According to Gross Value of Products, 1938. 

Note -The central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry {"f 


[Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and re- 
fining 

Pulp and paper 

Slaughtering and 

meat packing 

Flour and feed mills. 
Butter and choose. . . 

Automobile.s 

Petroleum products. 

Sawmills 

Electrical apparatus 

and supplies 

Cotton yarn and cloth 
Bread and other 
bakery products. . 
Rubber goods, in 
eluding footwear., 
’rinting and pub 
lishing 


goods 

^ruit and vegei 
preparations. . 


Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc.... 

Breweries 

Machinery 

Clothing, factory, 

men's 

[Sugar refineries 


cigarettes. . 

. „hect metal p 

Coke and gas pro- 
ducts 

Boots and shoes, 
leather 


i Leather tanneries. . . 
"aints, pign: 
varnishes. 


injf Industries., 
'otals, All ludu! 

trie.s 


to all industries.. . 


Estab' 

Capital. 


Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

Value of Products. 

lish- 

ments. 

loyees. 

Material.^. 

Not.i 

Gross. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

8 

8 

$ 

15 

«3 

143,858,717 

539,350.001 

10,015 

30,034 

14,346,050 

40.063,852 

134,604,285 

72,202,983 

71.276,645 

87,150,660 

229,737,420 

185,144,003 

142 

1,11S 

2,573 

16 

63 

3,638 

01,806,675 

61,867,287 

60,201,575 

46,497,259 

61,883,926 

78,294,341 

11,776 

5.685 

15,545 

12,933 

5,019 

28,780 

13,021,410 

5,542,945 

14,772,250 

18,164,042 

7,309,955 

21,357,038 

120,630,086 

90,014,236 

80,983,372 

71,201,646 

66.555,885 

43,598,8.56 

29,028,206 

22.680,070 

30,018,633 

33,450,762 

15,313,844 

35,982,607 

156,971,040 

114,617,099 

112,712,327 

105,350,035 

86,802,303 

80,343,291 

186 

35 

79,794,524 

71,584,646 

17,037 

17,910 

19,501,882 

14,218,231 

30,484,468 

37,042,911 

40.010,138 

20,030,505 

72,288,548 

65,035,305 

3,101 

48,108,482 

19,598 

17,703,572 

32,124,708 

31,458,312 

65,5.58,437 

50 

64,600,479 

11,881 

11,954,016 

23,598,601 

37,199,378 

02,054,808 

786 

37 

53,273,206 

83.258,169 

17,377 

18,633 

24,035,719 

22,161,277 

11,907,553 

30,480,509 

45,559,802 

24,701,059 

68,27,5,911 

50,909,453 

583 

25,114,251 

18,924 

15,255,725 

32,706,792 

23,187,289 

56,118,773 

168 

51,398,078 

19,429 

15,120,277 

24,300,941 

24,337,987 

■49,-409,140 

304 

35 

41,573,514 

92,103,774 

9,258 

11,138 

6,060,701 

13,830,377 

27,455,449 

21.424,052 

19,215,422 

19,772,711 

47.337,397 

40,630,892 

206 

70 

218 

39,802,766 

55,969,772 

61,206,806 

11,201 

4,604 

10,277 

10,101,275 

6,517,804 

12,305,422 

22,191,165 

15,540,609 

15,761.565 

23,120,592 

27,706,122 

25,005,145 

46,051,641 

44,047,794 

41,447,473 

188 

10 

18,570,959 

33,199,993 

10,578 

2,559 

10,255,745 

3,413,098' 

22,728. I GO 
27.924,998 

17.047,028 

11,430,093 

40,526,745 

40.405,377 

95 

« 138 

58,785,097 

50,323,623 

7.593 

7.482 

7,207,737 

7,942,190 

20,111,289 

22,617,288 

20.020,045 

10,790,358 

40,287,359 

39.994.151 

42 

93.088,732 

4,116 

5(714,483 

10,585,571 

20,505,282 

39,871,898 

219! 

25,318,549 

15,961 

11.022,002 

18,889,035 

16,. 372, 950 

35,543,115 

1,224 

85 

j 238 

41,738,465 

24,730,610 

46,429,034 

12,677 

6,842 

10,391 

14,509,486 

7,776,726 

11.226.93S 

12,404,562 

18,463,840 

11,524,940 

22,243,119 

14,203,086 

18,184,280 

35,099.335 

33,378,508 

31,011,884 

35 

34,947,643 

10,189 

8,877,373 

10.732,371 

15, 221,. 509 

26,930,821 

624 

s 93 

r 141 

18,614,592 

13,347,535 

20,919,171 

5,252 

2,086 

5,902 

3,279.581 

2,364,413 

6,761.998 

16,459,938 
, 10,140,291 
; 14,310,960 

1 9,837,729 

7,172,270 
1 11,022,583 

26.684,801 

1 26,412,092 

25,688,431 

126 

22,890,531 

4,596 

i 5,293.457 

' 14,182,32s 

i 10,198.031 

. 24,947,407 

176 

87 

16, 626, 096 
23,627,721 

i 9,41C 
' 4.30£ 

) 6,363, 98C 

i 4,227,441 

1 14,743, 64£ 

1 15,394,865 

i 9,735.99C 
1 7,379,43{ 

1 24,025,615 

1 23,294,210 

7S 

23,274,651 

! 3,124 

1 4,428,381 

r 10,817,694 

[ ll,544,01f 

i 22,051,226 

16f 

42f 

1 20,760,91! 
i 26,577,14! 

! 3,85' 

1 9,67; 

r 4,797,451 
r 8,111,871 

i 7,384,371 
r 9,251.87! 

) 14,607,54; 
i 12,400.57; 

7 22,251,550 

7 22,177,929 

. 17,65! 

! 2,433,298,941 

S 443,671 

3 457,4a3,8S( 

» 1,335,194,70: 

9 960,1.81,68' 

7 2,364,352,923 

. 24,30! 

y 

83,271,283,53: 

1 594,35! 

9 612,071,43' 

4 1,624,213,99 

6 1,289,592,67; 

2 3,002,103,814 

72-! 

9 74- 

4 74.1 

6 74-' 

7 82- 

2! 74- 

5 78-7 


I See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 
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Section 3. — ^Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 

Production. 

Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1935 amounted to $2,244,583,270 or nearly 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power and other varied re- 
sources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia 
had in 1935 the third largest gross manufacturing production, with 7-1 p.c. of the 
total, and Manitoba the fourth with 4 ■ 2 p.c. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. 

• Subsection 1. — The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1935. 

Table 13 gives the statistics of each of the Maritime Provinces for the year 
1935. In Prince Edward Island, fish canning and curing, with a gross production 
of 1633,242 was foremost, followed by butter and cheese, slaughtering and meat 
packing, central electric stations, etc. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is, of course, dominated to a considerable extent by the steel and forest 
industries in the former and the forest industries in the latter, although there is a 
large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and paper industry, with a gross 
value of production of 114,860,796 in 1935, was the most important industry in New 
Brunswick, followed by sa\wills with an output of .14,453,221, central electric 
stations with an output of $3,233,679, the coffee, tea and spice industry with an 
output of .$2,803,886, and fish canning and curing with a value of production of 
$2,462,790. These five industries combined provided 49-4 p.c. of the gross manu- 
facturing production of the province. In Nova Scotia, primary iron and steel was 
in first place. This industry was so severely affected by the depression that in 1933 
it was only in fourth place, but it recovered first place in 1934 and maintained this 
position in 1935. The increase in production was about 112 p.c., from $3,763,242 in 
1933 to $7,987,949 in 1935. Other leading industries with their values of production 
were: fish curing and packing, $5,368,117; central electric stations, .$5,096,453; 
pulp and paper, $4,331,670; sa\mills, $2,276,841; butter and cheese, $2,120,922. 


13.— Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1335. 
PEINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 



Industry. 

E.stab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 1 

1 

Fish curing and packing 

Butter and clieeae 

No. 

95 

3 

189,375 

No. 

325 

3 

70,743 

469,306 

3 

033, 2-12 

3 

28 

282,697 

87 

53,610 

378,7361 

488,472 

3 

Slaughtering and meat pricking. . . 

3 

96,652 

1,160,625 


34,882 

59,350 

285,412 

384,363 

4 

Central electric stations 

12 

59 

Nil 

278,727 

5 

Printing and publishing 

4 

261,626 

96 

82,238 

20,678: 

172,612 

6 

Flour and feed mills 

11 

57,478 

14 

7,236 

114,365 

166,290 

1 

Bread and other bakery products 

11 

100,502 

46 

29,966 

80,222 

138,371 

8 

Sawmills 

54 

135,014 

81 

17,601 

71,673 

129,800 

9 

Foods, stock and poultry 

3 

45,227 

21 

23,110 

60,694 

124,878 

10 

All other leading industries^. ..... 

3 

397,082 

67 

56.626 

106,597 

237,732 


Totals, Leading Indu.stries 

224 

2,706,278 

840 

435,450 

1,. 587,483 

2,754,487 


Totals, AH Industries 

261 

3,508,905 

1,108 

618,406 

1,894,409 

3,356,006 


For footnotes see end of table, p, 440. 
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13.-Statistics 0 f the Leading Indnstries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1935 

—concluded. 

NOYA SCOTIA. 


Primary iron and steel 

Fish curing and packing 

Central electric stations 

Pulp and paper 

Sawmills 

Butter and cheese 

Hosiery and knitted goods — 

Printing and publishing 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa 

chocolate 

Shipbuilding and repairs 

Castings and forgings 

Bread and other balcery products 
All other leading industries*. 


19,233,969 

3,010,112 

30,920,072 

12,354,017 

1.592,368 

1,168,992 

2,308,705 

1,953,216 

2,010,786 

2,524,442 

1,989,067 

678,935 

20,344,154 


1,747 

280 

662 

665 


2,161,043 

931,108 

924,419 

927,104 

465,212 

277,907 

477,204 

803,970 

538,656 

560,369 

507,029 

251,009 

1,789,095 


4,481.469 
3,414,973 
Nil ' 
1,39S,S 
1,269,760 
1,339,355 
964,468 


785,138 

527,669 

482,900 

602,823 

0.843,471 


7,987,049 

5,368,117 

5,096,453 

4,331,070 

2,276,841 

2,120,922 

1,916,890 

1.847,287 

1,841,562 

1,531,520 

1,306,764 

1,227,848 

17,392,276 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


1 


6 

34,374,039 

2,097 

2,345,339 

4,460,481 

14,860,790 

2 


270 

6.107,218 

2,130 

952,643 

2,777,106 

4,463,221 

3 

Central eloctrio stations 

38 

32,309,810 

472 

480,397 

Nil 

3,233,679 

4 


5 

2,063,986 

202 

289,905 

2.022,012 

2;S03,8Sa 

5 

Fish canning and curing 

137 

2,111,287 

727 

272,795 

1,629,558 

2,462,700 

6 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
chocolate 

7 

1,642.199 

555 

389,464 

760.947 

1,603,170 

7 


33 

932,476 

203 

181,327 

842,914 

1,282,769 

8 

Bread and other bakery produetsi 

88 

785,504 

389 

269,351 

648,431 

1,274,811 

9 

Castings and forgings 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 

Printing and publishing 

All other loading industries*. 

10 

2,028,630 

448 

459,048 

318,494i 

1,176,633 

19 

7 

402,501 

145 

147,452 

948,521: 

1,135,960 

11 

24 

1,311,643 

395 

480,690 

144,250 

1,021,652 

n 

Ci 

14,434,481 

2,546 

2,517,867 

6,253.038: 

9,891,731 


Totals, Leading Industries 

631 

98,533,680 

10,369 

8,786,368 

20,705,812 

45,100,988 


Totals, All Industries 

872 

115,635,568 

13,937 

11,680,095 

25,551,371 

56,314,190 


I Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. Figures 
are not available for these individual industries. * Individual statistics cannot be given because 

there^ are fewer thm three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward 
Island, castings and forgings, and sheet metal products; in Nova Scotia, petroleum products, sugar refineries, 
coke and gas products, wire and wire goods and cotton yarn and cloth; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, 
railway rolling-stock, and cotton yarn and cloth. 

Subsection 2. — The Manufactures of Oiiebec, 1935. 

The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit of 
the province, produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $78,701,994 in 
1935. This exceeded by nearly $31,000,000 the total value produced by central 
electric stations ($47,808,550), the industry which ranked second in importance. 
This was followed by non-ferrous metal smelting and refining (145,565,844), cotton 
yarn and cloth ($41,660,189), tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ($33,358,806), women’s 
factory clothing ($32,912,629), butter and cheese ($27,626,840), petroleum products 
($23,157,263), men’s factory clothing ($22,686,491), and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing ($22,087,549). A change took place in the ranking of some of the more important 
industries of the province. Non-ferrous metal products advanced from fourth to 
third place, petroleum products from ninth to eighth and men’s factory clothing 
from tenth to ninth. Cotton yarn and cloth dropped from third to fourth place and 
slaughtering and meat packing from eighth to tenth. 
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The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the industry, 
in addition to supplying about 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished 48 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed 70 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 44 p.c., the value of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 58 p.c. of 
the Dominion totals for these products. Thus, Quebec is an outstanding manu- 
facturing province rather on account of her individual industries than because of 
the diversification of her industrial activity. 


M.— Principal Statistics of tlie lisading^ industries of the Province of Qwchcc, 1935. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 


jPulp and paper 

I Central electric stations 

Non-ferrous metal smelting. ..... 

Cotton yai-n ajid cloth 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes.. 

Clothing, women’s, factory 

Butter and cheese 

Petroleum products 

Clothing, men's, factory 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . 

Boots and shoes, leather 

Silk and artificial silk 

Railway rolling-stock 

Bread and other bakery products 

'Breweries ' 

Hosiery and knitted goods 

Electrical apparatus and supplies, 

Printing and publishing 

Flour-mills 

Furnishing goods, men’s 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, otc| 

Coke and gas products 

Sawmills 

Rubber goods, including footwear] 

Machinery 

Sheet metal products 

Printing and bookbinding 

IPaints, pigments and varnishes. 

Castings and forgings 

Distilleries 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical] 

preparations 

Boxes and bags, paper 

Aerated and mineral waters 

Brass and copper products 

Miscellaneous food products 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous textile products. . . . 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
Hats and caps 


[Totals, Forty 2 Industries... 
Totals, Ail Industries 


270 , 317,060 

648 , 826,223 

23 , 571,156 

46 , 380.393 

49 , 409,020 

12 , 979,513 

15 . 119.000 
21 , 989,741 

9 , 566,002 

9 , 583,239 

13 , 283,259 

23 , 039,442 

37 , 550,808 

11 , 360,034 

19 , 363,415 

14 , 107,408 

19 , 434,818 

13 , 811,826 

5 , 390,990 

6 , 768,978 

8 , 333,614 

13 , 177.446 

10 . 111.001 
10 , 215 , 4.30 
20 , 012.094 
12 , 425,083 
10 , 695,533 
11 , 201,265 
17 , 924,568 
12 , 108,331 

2 , 747,316 

7 , 475,161 

6 , 500,863 

4 , 946,744 

7 , 653,114 

3 , 534,443 

4 , 773,718 

8 , 974,274 

5 , 007.845 


No. 

13,450 

3,716 

1,238 

11,848 

6,760 

10,475 

4,522 

1,035 

4,813 

1,853 

10,130 

7,100 

7,272 

5,081 

1,508 

5,719 

3,905 

4,184 


1.857 

3,327 

1,139 


1,244 

1,655 

1,118 

1,102 


1 , 447 , 867,307 

1 , 664 , 198,107 


145,764 

189,671 


Percentages of above forty 
dustries to totals of all industries] 
in the province 


1,722 
8 . 549,102 
5 , 915,878 
8 . 327,938 
3 , 303,607 
1 , 591,324 
4 , 366,194 
2 , 056,159 
6 , 824,680 
5 , 627,454 
8 , 235,112 
4 , 157,189 
2 , 145,285 
3 , 982,880 
4 . 807,431 
5 , 304,223 
792,340 
2 . 022,358 
2 , 379,372 
1 , 242,140 
2 , 097,161 
2 , 164,637 
3 , 452,245 
1 . 786,403 
3 , 408,135 
1 , 028,552 
2 , 614,485 
031,858 
559,120 

1 , 569,440 

1 , 381,073 

1 , 086,346 

1 , 237,568 

693,772 

1 , 268 , 9.53 

1 , 163,531 

807.180 

1 . 525,108 


27 , 212.951 

Nil 

32 , 612,333 

24 , 829,092 

16 , 938,781 

19 , 688,220 

21 , 338,616 

17 , 357,448 

13 , 313,510 


7 , 702,987 

8 , 180,217 

6 , 536,597 

6 , 407,744 

2 , 571,826 

10 , 200,899 

6 , 788,038 

5 , 625,368 

3 , 127,230 

5 , 494,211 

3 , 266,794 

■ 3 , 028,305 

5 , 056,138 

2 , 790,301 

3 , 958,921 

3 , 049,870 

1 , 108,990 

4 , 461,160 

2 , 130,543 

3 , 265,983 

1 , 662,379 

3 , 929,071 

2 , 234,111 

3 , 723,530 


78 , 701,994 

47 , 808,650 

45 , 605,844 

41 , 600,189 

33 , 368,800 

32 , 912,029 

27 . 626.840 
23 , 157,263 
22 , 686,491 
22 , 087,649 
20 , 954,032 
19 , 329,540 

18 . 040.841 
16 , 354,214 
14 , 434,166 
13 , 323,691 
13 , 040,493 
12 , 643,205 
12 , 271,911 
11 . 022,343 


9 , 444,001 

9 , 337,717 

8 , 828,244 

8 , 264,470 

7 , 890,839 

7 , 896,522 

7 , 663,846 


5 , 980,017 

5 , 960,998 

5 , 758,007 

3 , 044,809 

3 , 578,322 

5 , 654.464 

4 , 909,312 


135 , 149,561 

173 , 354,585 


332 , 069,686 

398 , 566,703 


67 - 4 , 812, 066 
831 , 020,796 
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Subsection 3.— The Manufactures of Ontario, 1935. 

Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of tjie Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1935 represented about 51 p.c. of the 
total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec, the second province in import- 
ance in this respect, amounted to about 29 p.c. This premier position in manufac- 
turing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the 
following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 
p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial de- 
velopment in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia, 
and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production roughly equal 
to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The value of manufactured products totalled $1,423,562,474 in 1935. In value 
of production, automobiles headed the list with an output valued at $105,810,655. 
Other leading industries in the order of their importance were: non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining $105,035,029, slaughtering and meat packing $56,932,181, 
central electric stations $53,535,095, flour and feed mills $51,760,071, pulp and 
paper $51,041,765, electrical apparatus and supplies $47,503,325, rubber goods 
including footwear $46,466,350, and butter and cheese $44,221,126. Some significant 
changes took place in the ranking of the leading industries. The automobile industry 
regained the dominant position held for several years prior to the depression and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, which led all industries for the first time in 
1934, dropped to second place. Central electric stations moved up from seventh to 
fourth place and electrical apparatus from ninth to seventh. 

The turning point of the depression was reached in the summer of 1933. The 
increases in the latter part of the year, however, were not sufficiently pronounced to 
offset the losses of the beginning of the year. The result was that the principal 
statistics for 1933 were the lowest since 1929. Considerable improvement was 
reported for 1934 and again for 1935, although to a lesser degree in the latter year. 
Compared with 1934 there was in 1935 an increase of 8-4 p.c. in the number of em- 
ployees, with a greater increase in the amount paid out in salaries arid wages, namely, 
12 •! p.c. The increase in the value of production was 13-4 p.c. and in the value 
added by manufacture 9 -4 p.c. 

The depression was particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable 
goods, and these constitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. 
Tlius, production was disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as 
automobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary 
iron and steel, etc. This resulted not only in a drop in the rank of such industries 
within the province, but in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole 
province relatively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. 
Since 1933, however, these industries in general have made a good recovery, and 
Ontario, which accounted for 48 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured 
in the Dominion in 1933, had by 1935 increased the relative value to 51 p.c. 

Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with 
Quebec, the percentages which the forty leading industries bore to the total manu- 
factures of the province were higher in every particular in Quebec than in Ontario, 
especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments reporting. 
Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario was pre-eminent, 
was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on practically in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario led, with the percentage 
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which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1935, were as follows: 
agricultural implements, 96 p.c.; leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; rubber goods, 83 p.c.; 
furniture and upholstering, 63 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
68 p.e.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 78 p.c.; castings and forgings, 68 p.c.; 
primary iron and steel, 65 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 43 p.c.; flour and 
feed mills, 53 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 65 p.c. 


15.~Friiicipai Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 

im. 



Industry. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials 

Used. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 


Automobiles 

No. 

14 

$ 

39,682,410 

No. 

12,805 

3 

18.362,764 

$ 

76,360,767 

$ 

105,810,655 

‘t 

Non-ferrous metal smelting; 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 

S 

75,623,641 

4,209 

6,294,014 

64,210,471 

105,035,029 

3 

56 

25,926,152 

4,091 

5,097,613 

46,33^415 

56,932,181 

4 

Central electric stations 

451 

511,711,819 

6,028 

10,340,908 

Nil 

53,535,095 

6 

Flour and feed mills 

641 

23,933,336 

2,808 

2,423,682 

43,340,378 

61,760,071 

6 

Pulp and paper 

1 36 

171,600,472 

8,656 

1 11,941,503 

20,635,693 

51,041,765 

7 

Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 
Rubber goods, including footwear 

! 134 

56,448,550 

11,454 

12,595,146 

10,681,797 

47,503,325 

8 

! 31 

53,183,433 

8,255 

8,836,236 

16,980,960 

46,466,360 

44,221,126 

« 

Butter and cheese 

973 

26,230,831 

6,604 

6,694,643 

80,010,225 

1(1 

Automobile supplies 

Hosiery and knitted goods 

62 

22,871,741 

6,458 

7,263,348 

18,361,048 

32,278,008 

11 

96 

32,288,148 

11,641 

9,456,540 

14, 877,. 304 

30,030,876 

18 

Bread and other bakery products 

1,220 

20,402,304 

9,627 

8,327,093 

13,324,372 

29,204,032 

13 

Printing and publishing 

Castings and forgings 

298 

23,087,276 

7,425 

10,602,477 

5,922,152 

27,072,537 

14 

167 

36,427,049 

9,045 

9,436,464 

9,614,687 

26,209,691 

15 

Fruit and vegetable preparations . 

151 

26,875,484 

4,654 

6,682 

3,091,296 

14,602,082 

25,971,236 

1(i 

Primary iron and steel 

24 

53,889,173 

7,948,326 

12,176,025 

25.268,288 

17 

Petroleum products 

14 

21,661,413 

2,055 

3,026,101 

19,440,932 

26,121,188 

18 

'Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
chocolate 

92 

22,085,946 

5,215 

5,189,069 

10,438,686 

23,336,850 

19 

Machinery 

147 

37,444,498 

5,564 

6.657,008 

8,795,587 

22,449,725 

8(1 

Coke and gas products 

23 

55,219,123 

2,479 

3,877 

3,387,657 

8,867,312 

21,643,861 

81 

Sheet metal products 

Printing and bookbinding 

68 

25,005,530 

4,139,412 

10,566,922 

19,342,338 

88 

516 

21,100,143 

6,269 

7,404.927 

6,724,245 

18,436,606 

83 

Leather tanneries 

31 

20,200.090 

3,350 

3,412,425 

11,659,737 

18,128,743 

84 

Clothing, factory, women’s 


8,480,297 

6.304 

5,426,556 

10.074,687 

17,832,670 

85 

Breweries 

30 

19,293,030 

1,661 

2.249,699 

5,352,164 

14,879,017 

86 

Boxes and bags, paper 

86 

12,053,960 

3,335 

3,460,430 

8.275,990 

14,839,165 

87 

Cotton yarn and cloth 

15 

16,968,131 

4,883 

3,630,408 

7,216,780 

14,016,279 

88 

Woollen cloth 

40 

14,461.801 

4,607l 

3,889,686 

7,202,002 

13.953,562 

89 

Acids, alkalies and salts 

11 

20,203,778 

1,653 

2,277,701 

3,111,304 

13,800,723 

30 

Boots and shoes, leather 

72: 

0,768,114 

6,243 

4,628.288j 

7,436,870 

13,761,113 

31 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
prepai’ations 

86 

11,223,691 

2,190 

2,704,519 

4,387,923 

13,536,450 

83 

Agricultural implements 

25: 

54,674.771 

4,799 

5,161,689 

6.220,163 

13,142,562 

33 

Clothing, factory, men’s 

43 

6.068.179 

4,040 

4,319,239' 

1,703,166 

6,679,779 

12,801,594 

34 

Soaps, washing compounds, etc. . 

48 

9,878,184 

1,276 

7. 137, 941 
4,926,740 

12,169,468 

35 

Furniture 

215 

17,866,175 

5,682 

4,553,198 

12,037,972 

36 

Brass and copper products 

80 

12,813,879 

2,650 

2,974,627 

6,199,438 

11,954,358 

37 

Sawmills 

757 

17,894,698 

4,216 

2,585,799 

5,711,222 

10.696,071 

38 

Hardware and tools 

97 

17,995,719 

3,730 

3,809,263 

3,239,664 

10,478,050 

39 

Paints, pigments and varnishes.. 

40 

7,372,442 

1,450 

2,077,462 

4,275,557 

9,785,695 

40 

Foods, breakfast 

14 

4,863,297 

610 

724,270 

3,214,907 

9,412,059 


Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries 

7,148 

1,664,278,708 

207,151 

227,903,340 

581,456,618 

1,135,784,372 


Totals, All Industries 

10,866 

2,064,1944S1 

281,438 

303,807,207 

718,570,816 

1,433,562,474 


Percentages of the forty leading 
industries to totals of all indus- 
tries in the province 

69-6 

80-6 

73-6 

74-9 

80-9 

79-1 


1 See footinote 1 to Table 13. 


Subsection 4. — ^The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1935. 

The slaughtering and meat packing industry in 1935 was outstanding among 
the manufactures of the Prairie Provinces when treated as a single unit. During 
1935, as may be seen from Table 16, the gross value of production of this industry 
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was $44,421,678 (Manitoba $21,832,403, Saskatchewan $6,500,945, and Alberta 
$16,088,230). The second industry, from the point of vie-w of gross value of produc- 
tion, was flour and feed mills with products valued at $31,912,049 (Manitoba 
$7,400,427, Saskatchewan $12,785,321, and Alberta $11,726,301). Butter and 
cheese comprised the third largest group, with an output valued at $20,472,766, 
followed by central electric stations $15,884,005, petroleum products $14,774,603, 
railway rolling-stock $12,099,233, etc. 

The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. In 
Manitoba the leading industries with their gross value of products in 1935 were as 
follows; slaughtering and meat packing $21,832,403, railway rolling-stock 
$9,264,003, butter and cheese $7,602,065, flour and feed mills $7,400,427, and central 
electric stations $6,729,818. In Saskatchewan the leading industries were; flour 
and feed mills $12,785,321, butter and cheese $6,557,615, slaughtering and meat 
packing $6,500,945, petroleum products $5,683,815, and central electric stations 
$4,377,205. In Alberta slaughtering and meat packing with an output of $16,088,230 
was the leading industry. This was followed by flour and feed mills with $11,726,301, 
petroleum products $7,791,296, butter and cheese $6,313,086, and central electric 
stations $4,776,982. 

The import.ance of these industries, based mainly on such natural resources of 
the Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 

16.— Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, 1935. 


MANITOBA. 


Industry. 

Estab- 

lish- 

meats. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salarie.s 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

, Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 


No. 

S 

No. 

$ 


3 

% 


Slaughtering and meat packing. , . 

6 

7,823,5691 

i.eT^ 

1,937, 

528 

17,501,844 

21,832, 

403 

4 

14.242,1681 

4.2231 

4,568. 

.52,8 

4,297,986 

9,264, 

003 


79 

5,240,530l 

1,07§ 

1,353, 

778 

4,755,263 

7,602, 

Otifi 


38 

5.133.2551 

4911 

469, 

827 

6,065.455 

7,400. 

427 

Central electric stations 

41 

80,933,1841 

1,208| 

1,587, 

614 

Nil 

6,729, 

81.S 

Printing and publishing 

Printing and bookbindinj^ 

80 

83 

3,639,120 

3,942,825| 

1,083 

1,145] 

! 1,574, 

1,305, 

190 

327 

558,509 

1,097,181 

3,709, 

3,139, 

337 

875 

Bread and other bakery products. 

140 

2,980, 845| 

1,028] 

899, 

724 

1,493,109 

3.024, 

618 

Malt and malt products, 

4 

2, 943,2801 

109 

211, 

(138 

1,819,515 

2,907, 

106 

Breweries 

6 

3,833.5531 

sra 

486, 

m 

657,688. 

2,634, 

199 

Bags, cotton and jute 

5 

1.814,3171 

329 

257, 

,758 

2,081,657 

2,620, 

072 

Clothing, factory, womon’s 

22 

859,903 

739 

606, 

,22(i 

1,448,885 

2,266, 

615 

Furnishing goods, men's 

16 

1,162,068 

8O2: 

569, 

,351 

1,488,110 

2,245, 

369 

Coffee, tea, .and spices 

8 

1,481,237 

148 

193, 

,230 

1,649,520 

2,159, 

,016 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 









■ chocolate 

21 

1,696.308 

509 

406: 

,024 

860,495 

1,803, 

,960 

Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
work,.., 










1,761,308 

835 

710 

,259 

173,175 

1,383, 

,042 

Petroleum products 

4 

500,080 

07 

70 

,318 

975,766 

1,299 

,492 

: Boxes and bags, paper 

7 

1,232,456 

254 

273 

,685 

719,912 

1,240 

,847 

1 Fur goods, 

31 

916,927 

375 

327 

,170 

776,696 

1,243 

,832 

1 Paints, pigments jind varnishes. . . 

4 

1,649,907 

202 

224 

,623 

641,600 

1,221 

,662 

1 Coke and gas products 

i Mattresses and springs 

3 

6,598,514 

157 

195 

,603 

444,149 

1,114 

,457 

4 

1,061,325 

284 

303 

,101 

569,794 

1,112 

.174 

! Medicinal and pharmaceutical 









preparations 

7 

1,153,913 

146 

146 

.223 

439,066 

1,101 

,225 

i Primary iron and steel 

4 

1,723,715 

304 

375 

,631 

208,644 

1,040 

.316 

Totals, Twenfy-fonr Indws- 
trics*.. 

Totals, AH todwstri.es 

64« 

1,985 

1 153,324,367 

1 19S,S:»,314 

' 17,463 

t 23,235 

t 19,042,808 

1 24,701,066 

i 50,783,879 

67,929,760 

90,101,920 

t 117,734,292 




Bor footnotes see end of table, p. 445. 
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1®.— Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Mauitoha, Saskatchewan, ■ 

and Alherta, 1935— concluded. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 



Industry. 

Estab- 

lisb- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 



No. 

S 

No. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

Flour and teed mills 

SO 

13,556,885 

579 

620,246 

9,320,684 

12,785,321 

8 

Butter and cheese 

74 

3,554,338 

801 

826,508 

4,367,932 

6,557,615 

3 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . , 

6 

2,411,659 

648 

643,259 

5,300,274 

6,600,945 

i 

Petroleum 

14 

4,970,398 

418 

525,803 

4,176,195 

6,683,815 

5 

Central electric stations 

125 

25,576,944 

552 

785.384 

Nil 

4,377,206 

®l 

Printing and publishing 

126 

2,521,132 

826 

1,080,606 

417,008 

2,302,508 

7i 

Bread and other bakery products. 

148 

2,019,627 

540 

427,882 

S62,340! 

1,680,547 

8 

Breweries 

9 

3.244,737 

248 

289,138 

576,284 

1,597,636 

9 

Sawmills 

121 

630,764 

468 

179,932 

277,280 

625,177 

10 

Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 








work 

15 

779,183 

256 

190,298 

59,614 

412,874 


Totals, Ten Industries = 

718 

59,265,667 

5,336 

5,569,056 

25,357,611 

43,533,643 


Totals, All Industries 

880 

66,371,171 

6,355 

6,534,411 

38,016,931 

46,821,303 


ALBERTA. 



Industry, 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

i Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 



1 No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

■ $ 

$ 

1 

Sl.'uiglitoring and meat packing. . . 

10 

7,630,086 

1,462 

1,673,682 

12,440,832 

16,088,230 

3 

Flour and feed mills 

88 

7,595,661 

G77 

737,575 

8,774,013 

11,726,301 

3 

Petroleum products 

6 

5,554,504 

452 

665,744 

6,028,770 

7,791,296 

4 

Butter and cheese 

104 

4,102,057 

806 

851,078 

4,369,149 

6,313,086 

5 

Central electric stations 

76 

27,103,959 

578 

841,770 

Nil 

4,776,982 

6 

Railway rolling-stock 

3| 

6,733,906 

1,505 

1,588.890 

1,145,486 

2,835,230 

7 

Breweries 

5 

4,484,315 

216 

352,552 

864,765 

2,087,657 

8 

Printing and publishing 

83 

2,914,200 

795 

1,042,837 

441,479 

2,487,017 

9 

Bread and other bakery products. 

151 

1,988,331 

661 

570,272 

1,169,073 

2,382,226 

10 

Sawmills 

190 

1,540,670 

1,054 

425,118 

465,092 

1,198,640 

11 

All other loading industries® 

4 

6,147,610 

408 

420,585 

2,617,150 

4,205,565 


Totals, Above Industries ® 

733 

75,795,899 

8,614 

9,170,109 

38,315,816 

63,493,130 


Totals, Ail Industries 

1,003 

96,333,781 

13,087 

13,504,449 

43,831,636 

73,383,607 


i See footnote 1 to Table 13. 2 Other leading industries, individual statistics of which cannot 

be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba and Saslcatche- 
wan, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and, in Alberta, sugar refining, wood preservation, and malt 
and malt products. The statistics of the three industries of Alberta are included under the heading “All 
other leading industries”. 


Subsection 5. — The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1935. 

British Columbia was, in 1935, the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods with a gross value of $198,106,542. About 18 p.c;. 
of this production, or $35,713,189, is seen in Table 17 to be that of the sawmilling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 
the province is still further emphasized if to this figure be added $13,141,602, the 
value of the pulp and paper industry which ranks third. Second in importance 
among the industries of the province is that of fish curing and packing with a gross 
value of production of $14,421,861. As previously Stated, pulp and paper occupied 
third place, and this was followed by central electric stations with $11,278,402, 
petroleum x>roducts $9,229,363, and slaughtering and meat packing $8,339,127. 

* Including the Yukon Territory. 
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17 .— Principal Statistics of the licading Industries of British CotainWa and the Yukon 

Territory, 1935. 





Salaries 

Co.st 


lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

ployees. 

!ind 

Wages. 

of_ 

Materials. 

Value of 
Products. 1 

No. 

S 

No. 

S 

$ 

$ 

257 

36,737,170 

10,788 

10,723,066 

19,394,227 

35,713,189 

91 

11,386,492 

1,56S 

1,503,646 

8,940,688 

14,421,861 

C 

46,917,533 

2,716 

3,785,689 

4,038,812 

13,141,602 

87 

106,272,632 

1,407 

2,108,530 

Nil 

11,278,402 

7 

5,382,984 

398 

612,712 

6,144,262 

9,229,363 

13 

4,238,311 

736 

837,488 

6,768,629 

8,339,127 

48 

4,347,073 

1,191 

824,550 

3,267,508 

5,130,120 

279 

3,472,842 

1,S4S 

1,437,426 

2,400,188 

5,114,001 

71 

4,221,807 

1,42C 

2,090,275 

813,315 

4,576,770 

16 

6,434,911 

43C 

505,806 

2,689,949 

4,184,413 

31 

1,680,842 

404 

462,677 

2,5.51,003 

3,677,086 

11 

6,546,576 

30f 

459,902 

1,027,410 

3,569,009 

9 

1,344,933 

238 

250,946 

2,909,987 

3,535,221 

48 

2,261,706 

879 

734,533 

1,498,495' 

2,699,863 

3 

11,059,2641 

470 

713,061 

1,710,739 

2,288,749 

6| 

14,857,198; 

303 

387,197 

558,641 

2,170,842 

62 

2,344,292 

1,248 

1,004,928 

184,139 

1,941,655 

30 

1,136,241 

256 

243,672 

1,457,567 

1,912,685 

481 

1,341, 667i 

684 

508,106 

721,057 

1,661,411 

100 

2,012,870 

607 

699,004 

507, 168 

1,660,265 

20 

1,344,743 

582 

471,966 

875,766 

1,525,173 

15 

6,587,784 

591 

720,889 

337,279 

1,432,310 

3 

1,116,703 

43 

59,207 

25,652 

1,216,844 

81 

57,798,528 

4,956 

6,386,931 

20,380,603 

37,196,390 

1,345 

340,845,002 

33,672 

37,532,097 

95,202,974 

177,415,351 

1,819 

371,030,792 

38,979 

43,094,011 

105,815,738 

198,106,542 

73-9 

91-9 

86-4 

87-1 

89-9 

89-6 


Central electric stations 

Petroleum products 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 
Pruit and vegetable preparations. 
Bread and other bakery products. 

Printing and publishing 

Sheet metal products 

Butter and cheese 

Breweries 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

Haning mills, s^h and door 

factories 

Fertilizers 

Coke and gas products 

Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

work 

Foods, stock and poultry 

Furniture 

Printing and bookbinding 

Boxes, wooden 

Shipbuilding and repairs 

Acids, alkalies and salts 

All other leading industries^ 


* See footnote 1 to Table 13. - In this group, individual statistics cannot be published, because 

there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: biscuits, confectioner.y, 
cocoa and chocolate; distilleries; sugar refineries; castings and forgings; non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining; explosives, ammunition and fireworks; and paints, pigments and vsirnishes. 


Section 4.— Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 

Subsection 1. — Capital Employed, 

The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures 
from the beginning of the twentieth centiury denotes rapid growth in industrial 
operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from ,1446,900,000 to $833,- 
900,000, and advanced to $1,968,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns 
were received from establishments with 5 hands or over, and, while the rise in 
wholesale prices did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures 
increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1935 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $4,698,991,853 as compared with $4,703,917,730 in 1934 and with 
$2,696,154,030 in 1917, an increase of 75 p.c. in 18 years. 

The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
Ijy the investment of capital. Capital employed in Ontario in 1917 was 48-3 p.c. of 
the total, 52-4 p.c. in 1923, and 44*0 p.c. in 1935. The percentages employed in 
the plants of Quebec were: 29*4 in 1917, 29-5 in 1924, and 35-4 in 1935. British 
Columbia held third place in 1935 with a capital investment of 7 - 9 p.c. of the total, 
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while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta, and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with proportions varying between 4*2 p.c. and 1-4 p.c. 
(Table 18.) 

From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the central electric stations industry led again in 1935, 
with an investment of 31 ■ 1 p.c. of the total. The wood and paper group was second 
with 18 • 6 p.c., the iron and its products group third with 11 -8 p.c. and the vegetable 
products group fourth with 10-6 p.c. Up to 1930, the wood and paper group had 
been first since 1919 in capital invested, but since 1931 the central electric stations 
group has assumed the premier position. 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1923, land, buildings, 
machinery, and tools constituted 64 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1929 the pro- 
portion had increased to 66 p.c. and in 1935 to 74 p.c. The fixed assets amounted to 
$3,485,074,067 in 1935, while current assets, including inventories of raw materials 
and finished products, bills and accoimts receivable, cash, and sundries, were valued 
at $1,213,917,786. Details by provinces and industrial groups are given in Table 19. 


IS.—Bistribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, in 
Percentages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1017-35. 


Province or Group. 

1917. 

1920. 

1926. 

1929. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 



P.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.o. 


p.c. 

PnOVINCK. 





Prince Edward Island 

01 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

Nova Scotia.. 

4-8 

4-2 

3-0 

2-7 

2-6 

2'5 

2-5 

Now Brunswick 

2-4 

3-1 

2-4 

2-3 

2-6 

2-0 

2-5 

Quebec 

29-4 

30-5 

30-6 

32-9 

35-2 

36'7 

35-4 

Ontario 

48-3 

49-5 

49-8 

47-6 

44-3 

43 '9 

44-0 

Manitoba 

3-6 

3-4 

3-2 

3-4 

3-8 

3-9 

4-2 

Saskatchewan 

1-1 

O'O 

0-8 

M 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

Alberta 

2-3 

1-8 

1-8 

2-1 

2-1 

21 

2-0 

British Columbia and Yukon 

8-1 

6-5 

8-3 

7-8 

7-7 

7-8 

7-9 

Totals 

1000 

100-0 

lOOO 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

Industbial Group. 








Vegetable products 

10-2 

11-7 

11-3 

11-2 

10-9 

10-S 

10-6 

Animal products 

7-7 

6-6 

5-6 

4-8 

4-3 

4-5 

4-5 

Textiles and textile products. 

7-3 

9-0 

8-0 

7-S 

6-9 

7-0 

7-0 

Wood and paper products 

19-9 

22-9 

23-3 

22-7 

19-0 

lS-8 

18-6 

Iron and its products 

23-6 

19-1 

15-0 

14-S 

12-4 

11-7 

11-8 

Non-ferrous metal products 

2-6 

3-3 

5-1 

5-9 

5-7 

5-6 

5-6 

Non -metallic mineral products 

S-6 

6-S 

6-6 

6-5 

6-6 

6-5 

6-4 

Chemicals and allied products 

6-5 

3-6 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

■' 3-3 

3-1 

Misoc'llaneous industries 

35 

4-0 

2-8 

2-5 

1-4 

1-4 

1-3 

Central electric stations 

13-2 

13-3 

19-0 

20-8 

29'5 

30-4 

3M 
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—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufaetimiig Mdiistrlcs Canada, by 
Frovinces and by Groups of Industries, im, and Totals for Keprcsentative 
Years 1933-35. 


ProvincQ or Group and Year. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Land, 
Buildings, 
Fixtui'es, 
Machinery, 
Tools and 
other 

Equipment. 


Inventory 
Value of Raw 
Materials 
and Finished 
Products 
on Hand, 
Stocks in 


Cash, Bills 
and 

Accounts 

Receivable, 

Prepaid 

Expenses, 

etc. 


Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 


1933.. 

1934.. 

1939.. 

1937.. 

1939.. 

1930.. 

1931. . 

1933.. 

1933.. 

1931.. 


Province. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia and Yukon. . 


33,93® 

33,597 

34,030 

34,501 

84,544 

35,3.33 

35,663 


7,942 

10,260 

1,099 


3,165,197,811 

3,310,398,013 

2,630,963,690 

3,866,366,199 

3,377,590,099 

3,584,314,734 

3,526,611,580 

3,511,904,606 

3,483,675,733 

3,489,335,519 

2,489,254 

88,943,991 

89,071,347 

1,300,535,330 

1,460,701,837 

158,262,388 

46.879.981 

72,319,740 

274.970.199 


055,775,934 

077,168,181 

733,451,467 

773,834,430 

878,783,091 

848,937,120 

731,537,778 

608,951,917 

583,891,308 


409.181 

10,933,918 

13,704,489 

181,724,529 

310,242,172 

21,241,973 

9,880,951 


15,2 


M66 


51,062,932 


559,049,305 

651,347,357 

033,154,433 

697,440,923 

830,640,904 

770,044,916 

713,163,050 

020,399,087 

033,800,013 

600,613,328 


550,470 

13,121,155 

11,959,732 

181,938,248 

303,250,142 

19,317,953 

9,504,239 

8,714,876 

45,006,061 


3,380,333,950 
3,538,813,460 
3,981, 569,.590 
4,337,031,558 
5,083,014,754 
5,303,316,700 
4,901,313,488 
4,7*41,355,610 
4,689,373,704 
4,703,917,730 


3,508,905 

118,999,064 

115,636,568 

1,064,198,107 

2,064,104,151 

198,822,314 

66,271,171 

96,322,781 

371,039.792 


Totals, 1935 

iNDtrSTIlIAL GrOTJP. 

Vogotablo products 

Animal products 

Textiles and te.xtile products 

Wood and paper products 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metal products 

Non-metallio mineral products 

Chemicals and chemic.al products.. 

Miscellaneous industries 

Central electric stations 


593,303,475 


4,698,991,853 


261.650.1 

123.729.3 

191.604.1 
675,959,6 

332.484.4 

101.424.2 

223.966.5 
86,849,9 
42,802,6 

1,384,603,6 


134,287, . , 
50,620,520 
72,311, ■ 


..._3,147 
110,929,802 
53,624,774 
51,684.334 
30,214,529 
9,754,053 
9,281,442 


100,318,418 

37,316,604 

65,281,444 

99,938,161 

111,730,145 

46,676,925 

24,804,879 


496,256,486 

211,672,608 

329,197,264 

873,766,949 

655,144,467 

261,625,997 

300,455,725 

147,472,534 

63,588,706 

1,459,821,198 


Subsection 2. — ^Employment in Manufactures. 

The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1935 was in that year 582,874, as com- 
pared with 493,903 in the same industries in 1933 and 694,434 in 1929. The 1935 
employees included 105,579 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the 
manufacturers at the end of the year, and 477,295 wage-earners, the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls on the 16th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided by 
12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which arc in operation only a limited 
number of months in each year, such as sawmiUing, fruit and vegetable canning, 
etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on 
the 16th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of 
method increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries 
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but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in .provincial and 
Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of method had a reducing influence 
on apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per 
employee. In 1931, however, the old method of computing the average number of 
wage-earners was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of 
the number of salaried employees. Prior to 1931, owners who were working as 
ordinary wage-earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-earners. 
In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried 
employees. In 1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and 
devoted all or the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were 
included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
These changes, therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried 
employees in 1931 as compared with the previous year; actually there was a decrease, 
this apparent increase being attributable in part to a decrease in the number of wage- 
earners. 

The number of salaried employees and of wa.ge-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 20. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see p. 
415 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regarding the 
efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent 
to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were excluded in 
computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these establishments 
have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 1917 for both 
wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes of efficiency 
of production. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected 
by the changes in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 
1925 and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has accomplished a large increase in production with a 
comparatively small increase in wage-earners, by better organization and the use 
of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of central electric stations, has increased by 38-0 p.c. from 1917 to 1935, com- 
pared with a decrease of 14-5 p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse-power used per 
wage-earner has increased from about 3 in 1917 to 9 in 1935. The factor of better 
organization is not susceptible of measurement. However, salaried employees 
have increased 52 p.c. since 1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in 
production than wage-earners. The result of these developments has been the 
increase of 59-5 p.c. in the volume of production per wage-earner and a smaller 
increase of 47-3 p.c. per employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried 
employees in the total. The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory 
evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large 
numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their 
inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is 
possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of eflficiency in 1921 and 1922 may be 
partly accounted for by their elimination in the contraction of industrial operations 
which occurred at that time. During the recent depression years the reduced 
volume of production lowered the indexes of efficiency. 
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Statistics of employment in manufacturing indiustries during 1935, derived from 
the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 24. According to these statistics, 
the 25,491 establishments covered, employed 105,579 salaried employees and 
477,295 wage-earners, a total of 582,874 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing, 181 were classed as salary earners and S19 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 29 p.c. and the latter 71 p.c. of the total amount paid 
out as remuneration for services. 


-Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-S5. 


Note.— Employees of central electric stations are excluded in this table since factors of production 
and efliciency for that industry are not representative and would vitiate the result. 



Distribution of Employees in 1935. — ^An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that 53,989 or 51-1 p.c. of all the employees on salaries were emploj^ed in 
Ontario; of this number 40,649 were males and 13,340 were females. The province 
of Quebec with 30,656 persons or 29 p.c. of the total, recorded the second largest 
number of salaried workers; of these 24,246 were males and 6,410 females. British 
Columbia ranked third with 6,484 or 6-2 p.c. of the total salaried employees. 

Of tbe wage-earners employed numbering 477,295, 47-6 p.c. were employed in 
Ontario, 33-3 p.c. in Quel^ec and 6-8 p.c. in British Columbia. It is interesting to 
note that out of every 1,000 salaried employees 223 were females, while in the case 
of wage-earners 232 out of every 1,000 were females. 

The wood and paper industries, with 24,892 salaried employees, reported a 
larger number than any other group, havdng 23 -6 p.c. of the total. The vegetable 
products group came next with 16,089 salaried employees or 15-2 p.c. of the total. 
The textile industries gave employment to a proportionately greater number of 
female salaried emj)ioyees than any other group. Out of every 1,000 salaried 
employees in this group 319 were females, as compared with only 209 for all the 
other groups. 

In the number of wage-earners employed, the textile industries came first with 
107 ,594 or 22 • 5 p.c. of the total. This was followed by the wood and paper products 
group, with 98,832 wage-earners or 20-7 p.c. of the total. It is also of interest to 
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note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 550 were females, 
while in all the other groups 139 were females. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that out of all female employees engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
47-3 p.c. were found in the textile group. 

31.— Percentages nf Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent” 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1935. 


Note.— For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 34. 


Province or Group. 

Employees on Salaries. 

Salaries. 

Employees on Wages. 

Wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 


Pkovince. 









Prince Edwfird Island 

0-3 

0-1 

0-2 

0-1 

0-1 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

Nova Scotia 

2-4 

2-1 

2-3 

1-9 

3-1 

2-1 

2-9 

2-6 

Now Brunswick 

2'1 

1-8 

2-0 

1-8 

2-7 

1-8 

2-5 

2-1 


29-6 

27-2 

29-0 

29-2 

30-5 

42-5 

33-3 

29-4 

Ontario 

49-5 

66-7 

5M 

S2-9 

48-4 

45-9 

47-6 

50-9 

Manitoba 

4-7 

4-0 

4-5 

4-3 

4-1 

3-1 

3-9 

4-2 

Saskatchewan 

2-1 

1-3 

2-0 

1-5 

1-0 

0-3 

0-9 

0-9 


2-9 

1-9 

2-7 

2-3 

2-2 

1-0 

1-9 

2-0 

British Columbia and Yukon 

6-5 

4-9 

6-2 

6-0 

7-9 

3-1 

6-8 

7-S 

Totals 

100 0 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Indttsteial Giiotjp. 









Vegetable products 

15.6 

14-1 

15-2 

14-7 

12-0 

17-4 

13-2 

11-9 

Animal products 

10-2 

8-7 

9-9 

8-5 

10-7 

9-6 

10-4 

9-4 

Textiles and textile products 

10-9 

17-7 

12-4 

12-4 

13-2 


22-5 

18-0 

Wood and paper products. . . . 

24-4 

20-7 

23-() 

22-5 

24-4 

8-4 

20-7 

21-4 

Iron and its products 

13-4 

12- 1 

13-1 

14-4 

21-4 

2-7 

17-1 

20-6 

Non-ferrous metal products. . 

6-3 

7-0 

6-4 

7-2 

6-2 

3-7 

5-6 

6-7 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 









ducts 

4-9 

3-8 

4-7 

4-7 

4-9 

0-5 

3-0 

4-6 

Chemicals and allied pro- 









ducts 

6-1 

8-0 

G-5 

7-1 

2-5 

2-5 

2-6 

2-7 

Miscellaneous industries 

2-2 

2-4 

2-3 

2-3 

2-2 

1-7 

2-1 

2-0 

Central electric stations 

6-0 

6-5 

5-9 

6-1 

2-5 

Nil 

2-0 

2-8 


Monthly Record, of Employment in Manufactures. — A monthly record of 
the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled 
from the Census of Industry, is given in Table 22 for representative years 1922 to 
1935 and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point dming the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries fire preparing 
winter goods and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of “good times” was checked about midsummer and then 
the recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly 
employment figures in each case being lower than the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The peak of employment was reached in June, 1929, when 590,544 
wagc-earner.s were on the payrolls. This compares with the peak month in 1930 of 
556,386 wage-earners, 484,661 in 1931, 417,686 in 1932, 429,018 in 1933, 462,444 in 
1934, and 496,510 in 1936. In July, 1933, employment took an upwmrd swing; for 
the first time since 1929 the number of wage-earners on the payroll was higher than 
that for the corresponding month of the previous year. The improvement has been 
genenilly maintained since then. 
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Numbers of Wage-Earners Employed in tbe Mannfactiiring Industries of 
Canada, by Montlis and by Sex, for Eepreseiitative Years 1933-35, 


TOTALS OF WAGE-EARNERS. 


Month. 

1922. 

1926. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Miay 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

3:i0,487 

342,9")!) 

355,310 

366,478 

388,734 

400,165 

307,410 

395,741 

398,053 

391,492 

1 385,222 
373,954 

432,139 
445,179 
459,554 
473,088 
494,156 
507,889 
510,887 1 

605.917 

506.917 
503,679 
484,400 
465,248 

621,227 

537,810 

555,908 

575,269 

594,969 

696,544 

594,879 

588,509 

586,439 

574,566 

1 547,697 

1 519,331 

510,061 

517,562 

527,966 

637,110 

556,386 

552,166 

539,354 

529,403 

530,130 

512,215 

486,926 

464,086 

442,547 

455,811 

468,222 

476,132 

484,661 

476,692 

463,694 

456,783 

460,081 

434,556 

430,618 

417,367 

390,249 

400,680 

408,353 

409,860 

417,685 

414,536 

397,372 

394,277 

401,534 

396,253 

385,400 

364.216 

350,792 

363,902 

372,782 

376,120 

396,294 

410,195 

411,058 

420,431 

429,018 

423,547 

413,664 

397,408 

303,819 

410,610 

424,270 

435,634 

458,032 

462,444 

451,101 

454,076 

469,341 

453,278 

442,625 

426,563 

423,570 

439,011 

448,580 

459.204 
477,722 
484,733 
482, 174 
482,844 
496,510 

496.205 

1 486,431 

1 470,273 


WAGE-EARNERS BY SEX. 


Month. 

1922. 

1929. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

iTanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

249,912 

259,408 

270,079 

281,051 

300,326 

310,625 

310,250 

307,404! 

305,148 

298,203 

284!o84| 

80,575 

83,551 

85,201 

85,427 

88,409 

89,540 

87,160 

88,2771 

93,505, 

93,289 

1 92,481 
89,870 

409,663 
422,912 
439.106 
456,326 
473,017 
474,157 
473.261 
464,087 
455, SIS 
446,752 
425,729 
404,700 

111,664 

114,904 

110,802 

118,943 

121,952 

122,387 

121,618 

124,422 

130,521 

127,814 

121,968 

114,631 

268,855 
271,634 
278,779 
2S3.08S 
297,715 
309,263 
312. 835 
315,461 
317,299 
313,541 
306,768 
297,088 

87,937 

82,368 

94,003 

93,0.32 

97,579 

100,932 

98,823 

104,970 

111,719 

110,006 

106,890 

100,320 

298,816 

309,556 

320,719 

331,049 

348,399 

353,075 

348,215 

345,834 

343,155 

340,285 

333,780 

323,423 

95,003 

101,054 

103,651 

104,485 

109,633 

109,369 

102,886 

108,242 

116,186) 

112,993 

108,8461 

103,130' 

324,164 

335,615 

343,707 

353,466 

367,468 

373,909 

376,118 

369,868 

373,692 

376,016 

369,263 

359,636 

99,416 

103,396 

104,879 

105.838 

110,254 

110,734 

107,056 

112,970 

122,818 

120,190 

117,178 

110,637 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners. — The number of wage-earners working 
specified numbers of hours per week in the month of highest employment in 1932 
to 1935 and in detail by provinces, industrial groups and in the forty leading indus- 
tries for 1935 is shown in Table 23. An explanation should be made of the term 
“month of highest employment” as used in connection with this table. Each firm 
is required to report the number of hours per week worked by its wage-earners during 
the month in which the greatest number were employed. It therefore happens th at, 
in the case of one firm, the month of highest employment might be May, while in 
that of another firm October might be the month of highest employment. The 
month of highest employment as shown in the following table, therefore, does not 
refer to any particular month but represents the summation of the different months 
of highest employment as reported by all firms. Eor a given industry, however, the 
month of highest employment is of more significance, as in this case it coincides 
for a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 

Average hours worked per week in 1935 for all industries totalled 48-7 as 
compared with 49 • 1 hours in 1934, 48-2 hours in 1933, and 48 • 6 hours in 1932. The 
numirer of hours worked per week is affected both by business conditions and by 
changes duo to government legislation and union demands. In times of depression 
the average number of hours per week is reduced, due to the policy of some em- 
ployers of spreading the available work over as many employees as possible. 
With the return of better times the number of hours worked by each employee is 
naturally increased. This increase is, however, offset by the reduction in hours 
through legislative enactments and union agreements. As a result of these two 
factors, the tendency in employment, over a short period of time at least, cannot be 
ascertained directly from the statistics given in the tables following. 

For Canada as a whole, 36 p.c. of the wage-earners worked under 48 hours in 
1936, 23 p.c. worked 48 hours, 19 p.c. worked between 49 and 54 hours, while 22 p.c. 
worked 55 hours or over. 



—lYage-Eamers Worldng Specified Numfiers of Hours In the Month of Highest Employment from 1933 to 1935 and in Detafl 
by Provinces, Groups, and the Forty Leading Industries, 1935. 

Note— T hese are the regular hours worked per week and do not, therefore, include overtime. 
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Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week. 

. obobtt thocsiooo to 0 00 40 

12; 


IliSiSIIIS 

Total 

of 

Workers. 

No. 

505,693 

500,903 

550,415 

2,010 

19,079 

17,207 

192,625 

278,182 

21,688 

5,375 

11,403 

42,658 

i 

1 

88,449 

48,769 

125,408 

133,291 

98,479 

32,860 

23,007 

14,512 

13,354 

12,158 

60 Hours 
or 

Over. 

No. 

50,066 

48,383 

66,015 

633 

4,218 

4,158 

25,203 

21,630 

1,345 

1,085 

1,725 

953 

I 

13,019 

4,299 

3,037 

30,056 

3,693 

1,122 

2,829 

580 

565 

1,050 

56-59 

Hours. 

No. 

18,741 

15,033 

33,715 

49 

3,208 

1,931 

6,808 

8,352 

439 

371 

139 

582 

g 

4,186 

1,713 

2,528 

6,060 

3,783 

810 

1,423 

433 

242 

701 

55 

Hours. 

No. 

40,799 

45,513 

47,685 

12 

668 

190 

28,913 

13,226 

236 

78 

89 

123 

i 

5.442 
5,104 

23,894 

8.443 
3,790 

415 

715 

221 

406 

105 

si 

“"w 

No. 

31,417 

39,854 

35,493 

367 

1,798 

2,145 

6,283 

11,842 

837 

433 

959 

2,882 

s 

8,506 

4,265 

2,356 

5,866 

2,091 

421 

1,925 

344 

800 

972 

f 1 

3j| 

6 S8B “iiiigiil 

I 

§ 

3,181 

2,375 

6,457 

2,829 

3,446 

405 

380 

206 

219 

601 

49-50 

Hours. 

No. 

73,583 

69,777 

75,366 

8 

1.464 
1,600 

19,766 

39,421 

1.465 
221 
407 
457 

I 

3 

9,136 

7,725 

24,120 

6.430 

10,547 

1,788 

1,501 

1,321 

1,354 

887 

4S 

Hours. 

No. 

86,329 

80,659 

101,145 

539 

3,177 

2.741 

40,557 

61,912 

3,895 

1,474 

2,931 

20,152 

1 

13,113 

11,046 

20,903 

47,669 

17,591 

11,627 

5,491 

3,040 

2,971 

3,927 

45-47 

Honrs. 

No. 

33,563 

33,833 

39,630 

82 

1,698 

1,145 

10,490 

28,449 

1,558 

296 

609 

1,392 

'4 

8,136 

3,023 

9,228 

6,799 

9,194 

5,121 

640 

1,S93 

1,527 

158 

44 

Hours. 

No. 

67,315 

65,380 

70,837 

128 

1,194 

542 

20,686 

43,695 

5,410 

601 

1,823 

7,275 

i 

7,961 

24’,322 

13,357 

14,274 

4,955 

2,587 

3,027 

3,756 

1,821 

41-43 

Hours. 

No. 

10,313 

10,377 

10,476 

5 

156 

233 

4.101 

6,076 

377 

68 

254 

735 

1 

4 

3,129 

695 

1,569 

1,957 

2,408 

178 

1,147 

727 

150 

45 

40 Hours 
or Less. 

No. 

80,477 

85,978 

73,937 

256 

1,449 

2,026 

21,968 

33,811 

5,729 

645 

2,219 

7,612 

1 

12,640 

3,232 

6,994 

8,225 

27,062 

6,018 

4,969 

2,720 

1,364 

1.891 

Province or Group. 

Totals, 1033. 

Totals, 1933 

Totals, 1934 

Pkovincb. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia and Yukon 

Totals, 1935 

IsrD-asTiii.u. Gaocp. 

Vegetable products 1 

Animal products^ | 

Textiles and textile products 1 

Wood and paper products i 

Iron and its product.^ i 

Non-ferrous metal products 1 

Non-metallio mineral products i 

Chemicals and chcmiciil products 

Miscellaneous industries 

Central electric stations 
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Subsection 3. — ^Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 

The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1935 was 
$590,326,904 paid to 582,874 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929 and $509,382,027 paid to 621,694 persons in 1917. Of the 1935 
aggregate, $173,020,195 or 29 p.c. was paid to 105,579 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 18 p.c. of the total number, and $417,306,709 or 71 p.c. was paid in wages 
to 477,295 w^ge-earners, who formed 82 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 

The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1935 was 
$1,639, compared with $1,982 in 1930 and $1,299 in 1917, while the average wage in 
1935 was $874, compared with $785 in 1933, $1,045 in 1929 and $760 in 1917. Thus 
during the eighteen years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 26 p.c., 
while average wages have increased by only 15 p.c. (See Table 25.) 


34.— Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1935, by Sex, 
and Average Salaries and Wages, 1934 and 1935, by Provinces and Groups. 


Province or Group. 

Employees on 
Salaries. 

Average 

Salaries. 

Employees on 
Wages. 

Average 

Wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1935. 

1934. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1935. 

1934. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

$ 

No. 

No. 

No. 


S 

Province. 











Prince Edward Island .... 

221 

39 

260 

818 

765 

592 

256 

848 

478 

478 

Nova Scotia.. 

1,939 

492 

2,431 

1,344 

1.271 

11,346 

2,283 

13,029 

793 

744 

New .Brunswick 

1,691 

410 

2,101 

1,482 

1,466 

9,840 

1,996 

11,836 

724 

723 

Quebec 

24,24(1 

6,410 

30,656 

1,046 

1,624 

112,034 

46,981 

159,015 

77:4 

748 

Ontario 

40,649 

13,340 

53,989 

1,095 

1,672 

176,789 

50,666 

227,449 

93T 

891 

Manitoba 

3,S26 

931 

4,757 

1,547 

1,532 

15,090 

3.^ 

18,482 

938 

880 

Saskatchewan 

1,756 

313 

2,06(1 

1,274 

1,262 

3,912 

374 


907 

893 

Alberta 

2,3S3 

449 

2,832 

1,423 

1,412 

8,100 

1,155 

9,255 

916 

897 

B.C. and Yukon 

5,330 

1,154 

6,484 

1,609 

1,574 

29,075 

3,420 

32,495 

1,005 

958 

Totals 

83,041 

33,538 

105,579 

1,039 

1,014 

300,778 

110,517 

477,295 

874 

837 

iNCDS'rRIAL GtIOUP. 











Vegetable products 

13,778 

3,311 

16,0S9| 

1,577 

1,562 

43,974 

19,222 

03,I96i 

783 1 

765 

Animal products 

8,378 

2,044 

10,4221 

1,400 

1,360 

39,121 

ibissi 

49,702: 

794 

770 

Textiles and textile pro- 



1 








ducts 

8,927 

4,178 

13, 105 

1,035 

1,649 

48,410 

69,184^ 

107,504' 

'698: 

682 

Wood and paper products 

20,026 

4,806 

24,892 

1,568 

1,545 

89,513 

9, 3191 

98,832; 

902 

867 

Iron and its products 

10,964 

2,854 

13,818 

1,799 

1,784 

78,623 


Sl,608i 

1,048 

964 

Non-ferrous metal pro-: 











ducts 

5,137 

1,057 

6.794 

1,838 

1,874 

22,781 

4,038 

26,819 

1,038 

997 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 











ducts. 

4,045 

885 

4,930 

1,658 

1,663 

17,868 

544 

18,412 

1,045 

1,009 

Chemicals and allied pro- 











ducts 

4,989 

1,879 

6,808 

1,796 

1,815 

9,311 

2,754 

12,065 

943 

915 

Miscellaneous industries. . 

1,847 

574 

2,421 

1,660 

1,679 

7,959 

1,890 

9,849 

839 

837 

Central electric stations. . 

4,950 

i 

1,290 

6,240 

1,716 

1,659 

9,2181 

1 

Nil 

9,218 

1,281 

1,312 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.— In 1935, Ontario 
showed the highest average salarj”^ of $1,695, followed by Quebec with $1,646, British 
Columbia with $1,609, and Manitoba wdth $1,547. The liead offices of many large 
corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg tends to 
raise the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are situated. In 
the other provinces the averages were smaller, the lowest being in Saskatchewan. 
No regional tendency is observable in salary payments as the following averages for 
1935 show: New Brunswick $1,482, Alberta $1,423, Nova Scotia $1,344, and Sas- 
katchewan $1,274. 
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British Columbia, with average wages paid of $1,005 per annum, was the 
highest in 1935, being $131 higher than the general average. In the western prov- 
inces average wages are usually higher, due to an unusually small proportion of 
women workers, while many of the male emplos'^ees were engaged in the better- 
paid wood and paper, electric light and pow'er industries. In the four provinces 
situated to the east, average wages in manufacturing were lower than the mean for 
the Dominion, while from Ontario westward the opposite was the ease. The sea- 
sonal nature of some of the leading industries, notably fish preserving and lumber- 
ing, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while, 
in addition to this, Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage-earners 
(employed chiefly in the textile, food, and tobacco industries), than any other 
province, except Prince Edward Island. 

The highest average salary, m., $1,838, was reported by the non-ferrous metal 
products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of $1,400 
in 1935, was the lowest. In wages paid, central electric stations came first with an 
average of $1,281, there being no female wage-earners in this industry. The textile 
industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of $698, due to the 
fact that in this group about 65 p.c. of the wage-earners were females. As is stated 
at the top of p. 451, of all the female wage-earners employed in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada, over 47 p.c. found employment in the textile industries. 

Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries. — Table 25 shows 
employees by sex and the average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading 
industries during 1935, together with average salaries and wages paid in 1934. The 
rank of each industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 

In only ten industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000; in fifteen they 
ranged from $1,700 to $2,000; in seven they ranged from $1,500 to $1,700; while in 
the remaining eight they were below $1,500. None of the six industries paying 
the highest salaries — sugar refining $2,779, pulp and paper $2,379, leather tanneries 
$2,361, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $2,199, breweries $2,173, and petrol- 
eum products $2,108 — ^reported a proportion of female salaried employees equal to 
the general percentage of the forty leading industries. The lowest salaries were 
reported by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread and other bakery products 
industries. 

The highest wages, those above $1,200, were paid in seven industries — non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining $1,327, petroleum products $1,323, automobiles 
$1,321, coke and gas products $1,282, central electric stations $1,281, printing and 
publishing $1,275, and primary iron and steel $1,247 — ^in all of which the proportion 
of skilled workers is probably high. In seven other industries average wages ranged 
from $1,000 to $1,200. These were: sugar refining $1,160, pulp and paper $1,143, 
breweries $1,138, railway roUing-stock $1,040, automobile supplies $1,031, machinery 
$1,010, and paints and varnishes $1,001.- In most of these industries the proportion 
of women workersis low. In thirteen other industries average wages ranged between 
$800 and $1,000, while in the remaining thirteen they were below $800. This last 
group includes seasonal industries, such as fruit and vegetable canning, fish curing 
and packing, and industries which contain a large number of small units in which 
the work is intermittent, such as feed mills. Other industries with low average 
wages were: textiles, tobacco, and boots and shoes, in which the proportion of 
female wage-earners is higli, the number in several of these industries being-greater 
; than those of the male. 



Salaries. 

1 Wages. 

Salaried 

Employees. Total 

Average 

Salaries. 

Wage-Earners. 

Total 

Average 

Wages. 

Male.lFemale. 

1935.11934. 

Male.lFemale 


1935.11934. 
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35.— Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Indsistries, 1936, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1934, 
and Totals and Averages Paid In Representative Years 1917-35. 

Note. — Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


1 Pulp and paper ! 

2 Printing and publishing. I 

3 Central electric stations ' 

4 .‘\utomobiles 

5 Eailway rolling-stock. . 

6 Sawmills 

7 Electrical apparatus and 

supplies 

8 Bread and other bakery 

products 

9 Clothing, factory, 

women’s 

10 Hosiery and knitted 

goods 

11 Castings and forgings. . . 

18 Butter and cheese : 

13 Printing and bookhind- 


14 Cotton yarn and cloth. . 

15 Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and refining. 

IG Slaughtering and meat 
packing I 

17 Primary iron and steel . 

18 Boots and shoes, leather ! 

19 Rubber goods, includ- 

ing rubber footwear. . 

20 Machinery 

21 Biscuits, confectionery , 

cocoa, etc 

22 Clothing, factory, men’s 

23 Silk and artificial silk. . 

24 Automobile supplies — 

25 Tobacco, cigars, and 

cigarettes 

20 Petroleum products 

27 Sheet metal products. . . 

28 Breweries 

29 Furnishing goods. 


30 Coke and gas products. 

31 Boxes and bags, paper. . 

32 Flour and feed mills. . . 

33 Woollen cloth 

34 Fruit and vegetable 

preparations 

35 Medicinal and pharma- 

ceutical preparations.. 
3G Paints and varnishes 

37 Leather tanneries 

38 Sugar refineries. 

39 Fish curing and packing 

40 Coffee, tea, and spices. . 


499 7,827,961 2,379 2,252 

1,914 11,363,613 1,473 1,448 
1,290 10,708,868 1,716 1,669 
471 4,046,338 2,097 1,992 

68 2,529.387 1,952 1,948 

190 2,250,109 800 780 


664 2,866,264 1,015 965| : 


678 2,710.446 1,808 1,796 

412 3.363,053 1,781 1,700 : 

720 3,496,689 978 958 : 


118 2,055,694 2,199 2,170 

317 4,265.176 1,726 1,703 
125 1,441,393 1,735 2,100 
428 2,481,228 1,640 1,629 


480 3,889,159 1.707 1.688 
385 2,272,203 1,390 1,387 
311 1.653,953 1,830 1,709 
237 1.400,411 1,784 1,740 

602 3,479,509 1,579 1,620 
99 1,957,994 2,108 1,919 
283 2,101,001 1.640 1,064 
126 2,268,507 2,173 2.189 

316 1,586,914 1,656 1,602 

321 2,038,602 1,559 1,619 
258 1,978,139 2,054 2,018 
181 2,094,324 1,197 1,094 
126 982,524 2,018 2,016 

236 1,423,060 1,446 1,497 

530 2,760,890 1,830 1,785 

322 2,546,999 1.863 1,888 
69 861,893 2.361 2,315 
55 1,078,256 2,779 2,745 
75 703,075 1,278 1,234 

173 1,392,881 1,814 1,727 


633 28,005,352 1,143 l.Oi 


299 14,761,261 1,321 1,190 
23 16,256,284 1,040 935 
160 15,401,548 675 606 

2,975 10,450,518 006 879 


11,022 10,700,906 698 681 

10,974 11,642,207 678 662 

152 10,775,919 908 886 

849 10,409,446 929 893 


58,960 16,602 123,841,5431,6 


0 2,113 3,828 3,741,539 630 685 

0 3,917 10 5,195,230 1,323 1,174 

4 4,591 708 4,701,697 887 866 

9 3,381 36 3,889,135 1,138 1,047 

2 1,141 6,858 4,201,341 625 506 

9 2,798 1 3,589,259 1,282 1,194 

8 2,461 2,138 3,453,921 751 742 

4 3,561 143 3,071,183 829 821 

6 3,482 2,336 4,126,079 709 680 

7 3,253 3,675 3,640,421 525 614 

5 981 1,174 1.739,362 807 827 

8 1,530 163 1,695,117 1,001 944 

5 3,486 116 3,058,213 849 826 

5 1,654 92 2,008,435 1,150 1,124 

4 3,185 1,031 2,171,478 515 533 

7 788 562 1,144,106 848 843 

8 371,065 82,815 316,171,143 893 856 


366,778 110,517 417,306,709 
338,953 106,479 373,607,759 
299,109 100,300 313,701,707 
301,308 99,030 341,187,718 
351,553 106,075 437,734,767 
431,463 120,033 561,853,649 
468,643 129,784 624,303,170 
385,202 114,543 501,144,989 
333,156 99,117 420, .269, 406 
398,390 374, *212,111 

526,571 583,853,235 

552,968 420,094,869 


See headnote to Table 26, p. 458. 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years —When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided b}'^ the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 24-2 p.c. between 1917 and 1935. The details of the computation are 
given in Table 26. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920, when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 
1921 and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased by 6 p.c. From 
then until 1931 thei-e was a definite and almost continuous upward trend. In 1931 
real wages reached 120-2 and then declined to 1 13 • 8 in 1933 and rose again to 124-2 
in 1936, the highest on record. 

26.— Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-35. 

Note.— The fig-jros of average numbers of wage-earners and average earnings for the years 1931 to 1935 
are strictly comparable with those for the years prior to 1925 but not w-itli those for the intervening years. 
The figures for the latest years— as for the earliest— represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, 
with lio allowance for periods of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.(3. in the 
total figures and affects chiefly the.seasonal industries. (See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 411.) 


Year. 

Amount 
of Wages 
Paid. 

Average 
Number 
of Wage- 
Earners. 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings. 

I Index Numbers. 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings. 

Cost of 
Living. 

Real Value 
of Average 
Yearly 
Earnings, 


$ 

No. 

% 




1917 

420,094,809 

552,968 

760 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1918 

480,949,599 

647,599 

878 

115-5 

114-0 

101-3 

1919 

496.670,995 

529,327 

938 

123-4 

125-3 

98-5 

1920 

683,853,225 

526,571 

1,109 

145-9 

145-2 

100-4 

1921 

381.910,145 

381,203 

1,002 

131-8 

127-0 

103-2 

1922 

374,212,141 

398.390 

939 

123-6 

116-8 

105-8 

1923 

428,731,347 

446,994 

959 

126-1 

116-8 

107-9 

1924 

420,269,406 

432,273 

972 

127-9 

114-5 

111-7 

1926 

452,958,665 

466.602 

971 

127-8 

116-0 

110-2 

1926 

501,144,989 

499,745 

1,003 

182-0 

116-8 

113-0 

1927 

531,583,250 

533,450 

997 

131-3 

115-1 

114-1 

1928 

680,428.493 

666,780 

1,024 

134-8 

115-0 

116-5 

1929 

624,302,170 

597,827 

1,045 

137-5 

116-8 

117-7 

1930 

551,853.649 

551,496 

1,001 

131-7 

115-9 

113-G 

1931 

437,734,767 

457,628 

957 

125-8 

104-7 

120-2 

1932 

341,187.718 

400,328 

852 

112-1 

95-1 

117-9 

1933 

313,701,767 

399,409 

786 

103-3 

90-8 

113-8 

1934 

372,607,759 

445,432 

S37 

110-1 

91-9 

119-8 

1936,. 

417,306,709 

477,295 

874 

115-0 

92-6 

124-2 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products. — Table 27 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the 
long run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
repairs, and all other overhead charges that must be ordinarily met. The per- 
centage of salaries was highest in the years 1931 to 1935. These were years in 
which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, "^salaried 
employees being a part of the organization of to industry rather than of its produc- 
tive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels of produc- 
tion then prevailing. The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manu- 
facturing production maintained during the period 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 
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to 1935, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value 
added rose to 13-4, 15-0, 14-5, 13-2, and 13-3, respectively. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 38-5 p.c. during the period 
1924-35 while wage-earners increased but 10-4 p.c. The percentage of wages has 
fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees 
may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise 
more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The percentage of wages 
to the values added in manufacture was thus only 3-5 p.c. lower in 1935 than in 
1924. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war inflation, average 
wages were highest (Table 26) and the efficiency of production lowest (Table 20). 

In previous reports on manufactures the percentage of wages and salaries paid 
to the value added by manufacture was carried back to 1917. Under the new 
method of calculating the value added, whereby the cost of materials plus fuel and 
electricity is deducted from the gross value of the products, it is possible to go back 
to 1924 only. Under the old method of calculating the value added by manufacture 
only the cost of the materials used was deducted from the gross value of the products. 


37.— Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to the Total Net Values of Manu- 
facturing Production, 1934-35. 


Year. 

V.-ilue Added 
by Processes 
of 

Manufacture. 

Salaries 

Paid. 

Wages 

Paid. 

Percentage— 

of Salaries 
to Value 
Added. 

of Wages 
to Value 
Added. 

of Total 
Salaries and 
Wages to 
Value Added. 


$ 

% 

* 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.o. 

1924 

1,180,699,241 

139,014,639 

420,209,406 

11-8 

35-6 

47-4 

1926 

1,280,504,159 

143,050,516 

452,958,055 

11-2 

35-4 

46-6 

1926 

1,406,574,164 

152,705,944 

601,144,989 

10-9 

35-6 

46-6 

1927 

1,544,290,557 

162,348,978 

531,583,250 

10-5 

34-4 

44-9 

1928 

1,725,338,540 

174,770,879 

580,428,493 

10-1 

33-6 

43-7 

1929 

1,894,910,456 

188,747,672 

024,302,170 

lO'O 

32-9 

42-9 

1930 

1,665,031,770 

184,239,117 

551,853,649 

IM 

33-1 

44-2 

1931 

1,390,409,237 

186,810,794 

437,734,767 

13-4 

31-6 

44-9 

1932 

1,097,284,291 

164,695,005 

341,187,718 

16-0 

3M 

46-1 

1933. 

1,048,259,450 

151,860,323 

313,701,767 

14-5 

29-0 

44-4 

1934 

1,222,943,899 

160,986,876 

372,607,759 

13-2 

30-5 

43-7 

1935. 

1,302,179,099 

173,020,195 

417,306,709 

13-3 

32-1 

46-4 


Subsection 4. — Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 

A modern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the 
improvements in transportation have widened the market. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production concurrently 
with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those which 
handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. Both measures 
are subject to two limitations: firstly, they depend on the fluctuation of business 
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activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy period of time 
there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the method of the 
census. Since 1932, for example, due to the difficulty of eliminating duplication in 
the value of production in central electric stations, as well as the difficulty of appor- 
tioning the capital investment as between different cities, it has been found necessary 
to exclude figures for central electric stations in showing statistics of size of establish- 
ment as well as statistics of cities and towns. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.— While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of 11,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments — a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over a million doUars 
di'opped again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 63 p.c., of the 
total. Due to the ehmination of central electric stations, the figures since 1932 
are not directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 


aS.—Mattufacturlug Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1932, 1939, 
1934, and 1935. 


Group of Gross Values. 

1922. 

1929.» 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Total 

Production. 

Average 

Pro- 

duction. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Total 

Production. 

Average 

Pro- 

duction. 



No. 

$ 

$ 

No, 

S 

$ 

Under $25,000 


14,978 

114,205,770 

7,825 

14,024 

106.735,470 

7,611 

$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000 

2,401 

85,075,807 

35,433 

2.802 

99,529,725 

35,521 

50,000 " 

100,000 

1,793 

129,320,947 

72,125 

2,209 

156,308,744 

70,760 

100,000 “ 

200,000 

1,355 

191,675,689 

141,458 

1,688 

237,532,492 

140,718 

200,000 « 

600,000 

1,078 

330,633,712 

306,617 

1,519 

504,218,217 

331,941 

600,000 “ 

1,000,000 

616 

363,341,076 

704,149 

636 

443,597,677 

697,481 

1,000,000 “ 

5,000,000 

364 

692,463,630 

1,902,372 

601 

1,217,866.089 

2,026.400 

6,000,000 or over.. 


56 

675,592.599 

10,278,439 

118 

1,298,198.885 

11,001,885 

Totals and Averages 

22,641 

2,482,209,130 

110,119 

23,597 

4,063,987,279 

172,225 



1934.S 

1935.* 



No. 

$ 

% 

No. 

S 

1 

Under $25,000 


17,070 

116,446.708 

6,822 

16,476 

117,686,181 

7,137 

$ 25,000 but under! 60,000 

2,427 

86,146,296 

35,495 

2,552 

90,448,169 

35,442 

50,000 “ 

100,000 

1,876 

133,417,838 

71,118 

1,943 

137,698,893 

70,869 

100,000 “ 

200,000 

1,300 

182,914,474 

140,703 

1,377 

192,476,536 

139,780 

200,000 “ 

600,000 

1,116 

346,314.102 

310,317 

1,191 

372,397.600 

312,676 

600,000 “ 

1,000,000 

422 

297,821,747 

705,739 

452 

315,147.460 

697,229 

1,000,000 “ 

5,000,000 

354 

714,932,036 

2.019,582 

396 

786.490,824 

1,986,088 

5,000,000 or over.. 


55 

531,303,140 

9,660,057 

63 

657,976,801 

10.444,076 

Totals and Averages 

24,620 

2,409,295,341 

97,850 

24,450 

2,670,222,470 

109,212 


nf nr shoTO aboye is greater in the aggregate by *34,615,939 than the value 

pi production shown m the other tables of this chapter. This is due to the elimination from the other tables 
of the value of electric energy purchased by central electric stations from other generating plants for dis- 
tribution to local consumers. For the reporting plant, however, the cost of such power is reg,ixdcd as the 
?• "“ossarily involves a duplication in the value of product for which it is impos.sible 
cfoST-e t between the groups. « The figures for 1934 and 1935 do not include central 
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39.~Maniifacturing EstaMisIiments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, Iby Provinces, 1935. 


Note.— T he figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 



Prince Edward Island. 

Nova Scotia. 

_ 

New Brunswick. 

Group of Gross Values. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Production. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Production. ‘ 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Production. 


No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

Under $25,000 

225 

1,398,460 

1,059 

5,644,273 

654 

3,988,391 

$ 25,000 to $ 50,000 

13 

456,982 

74 

2,590,926 

72 

2,516,971 

50,000 “ 100,000 

7 

511,043 

65 

4,512,448 

38 

2,679,178 

100,000 “ 200,000 

4 

710,794 

30 

4,104,919 

28 

3,711,811 

200,000 “ 600,000 

Nil 

- 

30 

8,831,038 

26 

8,008,099 

600,000 " 1,000,000 

Nil 

- 

4 

2,765,814 

5 

3,441.100 

1,000,000 " 5,000,000 

Nil 

- 

12 

33,663,302 

11 

28.764,361 

6,000,000 or over — 

Nil 

- 

Nil 

- 

Nil 

■ - 

Totals 

219 

3,077,279 

1,274 

62,012,719 

834 

53,110,511 


Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Under $25,000 

5,023 

38,475,667 

5,901 

47,983,886 

673 

4,424,688 

$ 26,000 to $ 60,000 

705 

25,081,023 

1,196 

42,221,419 

116 

4,149,179 

60,000 “ 100,000 

500 

36,153,685 

947 

67,172,929 

107 

7,321,298 

100,000 “ 200,000 

340 

48,904,871 

712 

99,252,916 

70 

.10,004,530 

200,000 “ 600,000 

368 

114,288,161 

580 

183,926,919 

50 

14,957,607 

500,000 “ 1,000.000 

128 

90,278,186 

240 

160.604,181 

26 

17,483,594 

1,000,000 “ 6,000,000 

108 

229,853,496 

207 

403,403,877 

14 

27.841,208 

5, 000, 000 or over 

23 

190,177,157 

26 

359,462,252 

3 

24,822,370 

Totals 

7,807 

773,212,210 

9,815 

1,370,027,379 

1,058 

111,004,474 


Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 

Under $25,000 

584 

3,048,928 

664 

4,423,160 

1,093 

8,198.728 

$ 26,000 to $ 60,000 

60 

2,114,973 

112 

3,955,644 

204 

7,361,053 

50,000 “ 100,000 

50 

3,450,831 

69 

4,684,363 

154 

11,213,118 

100,000 " 200,000 

35 

4.874,474 

35 

4,526,449 

118 

16,713,772 

200,000 “ 600,000 

17 

5.687,976 

21 

7,481,684 

93 

29,496,808 

500,000 “ 1,000,000 

Nil 

- 

9 

6,454,054 

40 

27,611,746 

1,000,000 “ 5,000,000 


23,366,916 

It 

36.979.771 

26 

46,540,725 

5,000,000 or over 

Nil 

- 

Nil 

- 


40,692,190 

Totafs 

756 

42,444,097 

92(! 

68,505,625 

1,732 

186,838,140 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees. — In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 it had increased 
to 27 -3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production 
into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the 
percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included). 
The same also holds true for all establishments employing 101 hands or over’. In 
1923 they employed 58*5 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., and in 1933, 55-7 p.c. 
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g®.— Estal)llsliments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped Accord- 
ing to the Number of Employees per Bstabiisliment, 1923, 1929, 1931, and 1935. 


Group. 

1923. 1 

1 1929.J 

Establish- 

ments. 

Employees, 

Average 

Employed. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Employees. 

Average 

Employed. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fewer than 5 employees — 

13,156 

22,789 

1-7 

12,273 

30,446 

2-5 


5,310 

53,852 

10-1 

6,100 

62,310 

10-1 

21 “ 50 “ 

2,093 

67,408 

32-2 

2,631 

81,846 

32-4 

51 “ 100 “ 

1,031 

73,449 

71-2 

1,262 


71-5 

101 “ 200 “ 

566 

79,737 

140-8 

745 

103,944 

139-5 

201 “ 500 " 

374 

115,585 

309-0 

444 

136,397 

307-1 

601 or over 

112 

112,447 

1,004-0 

182 

189,253 

1,040-0 

Totals and Averages.. . 

32,642 

535,367 

23-3 

33,597 1 

694,434 

29-4 


1 1934.“ 1 

1 1935.“ 

Fewer than 5 employees 

14,296 

26,736 

1-8 

13,719 

24,058 

1-8 

6 to 20 employees 

6,187 

60,491 

9-8 

6,390 

62,737 

9-8 

21 “ 60 “ 

2,109 

67,436 

31-9 

2,173 

09,792 

32-1 

61 “ 100 " 

991 

69,717 

70-3 

1,027 

71,600 

69-7 

101 “ 200 “ 

583 

81,466 

139-7 

013 

84,825 

138-3 

201 “ 500 “ 

345 

103,651 

300-4 

386 

115,331 

298-7 

501 or over ^ 

129 

120,692 

935-6 

142 

139,013 

798-9 

Totals and Averages ... 

34,620 

530,188 

21-5 

24,450 

567,416 

33-2 


1 See hoadnote to Table 30, p. 458. - Exclusive of central electric stations. 


31.— Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, and 
Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1935. 

Note.— T he figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Province and Item. 

Under 

5 Em- 
ployees. 

5-20. 

21-50. 

51-100. 

101-200. 

201-500. 

.501 

or 

Over. 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island— 









Establishments 

191 

60 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

249 

Employees 

372 

419 

258 





1,049 

Averages per establishment 

1-9 

8-3 

32-2 





4-2 

Nova Scotia— 









Establishments 

832 

309 

80 

29 

9 

12 

3 

1,274 

Employees 

1,573 

2,787 

2,491 


1,306 

3.471 

1,628 

15,222 

Averages per establishment 

1-8 

9-01 

31-1 

67-8 

145-1 

289-2 

542-0 

11-9 








Establishments 

512 

224 

62 

21 

13 

9 

3 

834 

Employees 

1,002 

2,104 

1.676 

1,475 

1,837 

2,898 

2,473 

13,465 

Averages per establishment 

1-9 

9-3 

32-2 

70-2 

141-3 

322-0 

824-3 

16-1 

Quebec— 








Establishments 

4,742 

1,733 

651 


204 

134 

65 

7,807 

Employees 

8,508 

17,059 

20.787 

19,745 

27,504 

41.859 

53,474 

188,936 

Averages per establishment 

Ontario-^ 

Establishments 

1-8 

9-8 

31-9 

68-5 

134-S 

312-3 

972-2 

24-2 

4,907 

2,800 

1,023 

506 

308 

195 

69 

9,815 

Employees i 

10,371 

28,063 

32,983 

36,723 

42,862 

5M94 

68,314 

274,810 

Averages per establishment 

Manitoba— 

2-1 

9-9 

32-2 

70-6 

140-07 


990-05 

27-9 

Establishments 

652 

316 

98 

54 

28 

5 

5 

1,058 

Employees 

1,174 

3,039 

3,266 

3,775 

4,029 

1,392 

5,356 

22,031 

Averages per establisliment 

Saskatchewan — 

2-1 

9-6 

33-3 

69-9 

143-8 

232-0 

1,071-2 

20-8 

Establishments 

634 

162 

38 

13 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

755 

Employees 

1,021 

1,394 

1,206 

835 

1,347 



5,803 

Averages per establishment 

1-9 

8-6 

31-7 

64-2 

168-3 

- 

- 

7-6 

Establishments.. 

613 

219 

47 

29 

8 

10 

Nil 

926 

Employees 

1,250 

2,065 

1,617 

2,045 

1,002 

3,570 


11,509 

Averages per establishment 

British Golumbia — 

2-03 

9-4 

32-2 

70-6 

132-7 

357-0 

- 

12-4 

Establishments. 

836 

668 

176 

87 

38 

21 

6 

1,732 

Employees 

1,768 

6,807 

5,608 

6,094 

5,193 

6,324 

6,778 

37,572 

Averages per establishment 

2-1 

10-2 

31-8 

70-04 

136-6 

301-1 

1,129-6 

21-0 
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Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries. — The following 
statement and Table 32 show the degree of concentration in some of the leading 
industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the case of non-ferrous 
metal smelting, petroleum products, automobiles, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and pulp and paper, whereas in the case of butter and cheese, sawmills, and bread and 
other bakery products, the degree of concentration is but moderate. With regard 
to flour and feed mills, concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the 
small size of the average feed mill offsets this for the industry as a whole. 


PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EACH WITH A GROSS PRO- 
DUCTION OF Sl.000,000 AND OVER, IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 


■ 

luduatry. 

Number of 
Sucli 

E.stablisli- 

menta. 

Percentage 
to Total 
Number 
in the 
Industry. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Production 
in the 
Industry. 

Non-forroua metal smelting 

15 

100 

100 

Pulp and paper 

50 

53 

92 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

30 

22 


Automobilos 

8 

40 

98 

Butter and ci loose 

9 

0-4 

14 

Flour and feed mills 

20 

2 

05 

Petroleum products 

15 

2 (i 

91 

Sawmills 

8 

0-2 

18 

Electrical apparatus and supplies 

10 

6 

59 

Bread and other bakery products 

0 

0-2 

15 


33.— Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1935. 


Group and Item. 

Non- 

Ferrous 

Metal 

Smelting. 

Pulp 

ancl 

Paper. 

Slaughter- 
ing and 
Meat 
Packing. 

Auto- 

mobiles. 

Butter 

and 

Cheese. 

Gross Value op Products. 






Under $25,000 — Establishments. . . No. 

Nil 

1 

36 

3 

1,838 

Production S 


1 

637,169 

8,448 

18,889,977 

$ 25 , 000 to $ 50 , 000— Establishments ... No . 

Nil 

91 

14 

32 

312 

Production $ 


314,014’ 

481,862 

142,866’ 

10,919,823 

50,000 to 100,000— Establishments. . .No. 

Nil 


18 


263 

Production $ 


488, 39C 

1,290,532 


17,032,184 

100,000 to 200,000— Establishments.. .No. 

Nil 

3 

19 

3 

120 

Production S 


516,294 

2,645,459 

428,210 

15,943,160 

200,000 to 500,000— Establishments. ..No. 


15 

14 

3 

46 

Production $ 


4.895.735 

4,435.271 

1,021,658 

13,495,668 

500,000 to 1,000,000— Establishments. . .No. 

Nil 

12 

8 

Nil 

11 

Production IS 


8,752, 501 

5,942,037 

Nil 

8,693,440 

1 , 000, OOO to 5,000, 000— Establishments ... No, 

S’ 

43 

23 

5 

9 

Production $ 

8,426,820’ 

104,327.868 

40,726,714 

9,121,238 

14,314,729 

5, 000, 000 or orer— Establishments. . . No. 

10 


7 

3 

Nil 

Production $ 

177,818,838 

43,356,480 

71,220,268 

95,902,025 

Nil 

Numder op Persons Employed. 






Under 5— Establishments... No. 

Nil 

Nil 

40 

3 

2,113 

Employees No. 



109 

9 

4,302 

5 to 20 — Establishments. , . No. 

Nil 

5 

S3 

4 

391 

Employees No, 


76 

697 

48 

3.345 

21 to 50— Establishments. . .No. 

2 

14 

13 


45 

Employees... No. 

77 

504 

455 


1,372 

51 to 100— Establishments. . .No. 

Nil 

15 

6 

4.1 

22 

Employees No. 


1,041 

435 

236'i 

1.435 

101 to 200— Establishmen ts . . . No . 

2 

15 

12 

3 

9 

Employees No. 

268 

2,396 

1,659 

401 

1,289 

201 to 500— Establishments ... No. 

4 

25 

10 


95 

Employees No. 

1,268 

8,267 

3,235 


3,043« 

501 or over— Establishments. . .No. 

7 

21 

5 

65 


— Employees No. 

7,331 

15,552 

4,184 

12.34P 



For foolnotus, see. find of table, p. 464, 
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of EstaMfshments of Some of the Leading Gronped According 

to the Gross ¥aliie of i'rodttcts, and the Number of Persons Eniployeds 1935--concl. 


Group and Item. 

Flour 

and 

Feed. 

Petroleum 

Products. 

Saw- 

Electrical 

Apparatus 

and 

Supplies. 

Bread 

and 

Other 

Bakery 

Products. 

Gross Value of Pii;ODUCTS. 







, 73S 

101 

3,399 

52 

2,084 

Production $ 

8,398,143 

211,898 

11,908,783 

498,801 

19,085,975 


254 

0 

11.4 

33 

205 


8,G95.0IC 

109,750 

4,078,103 

1,209,203 

0,955,551 


78 

6 

09 

26 

82 


6,352,742 

440,844 

4,744,033 

1,853,040 

5,680,850 

100,000 to 200,000— Establishments. . . No. 

li 

131 

50 

13 

31 

Production $ 

2.014,182 

1,878,442 

0,872,873 

1,603,848 

4,128,049 

200,000 to 600,000— Establishments... No. 

15 

0 

38 

32 

28 


4,598,845 

2.007.544 

12,731,274 

10,478,322 

8,390,073 

SOO.OOOtol.OOO, 000 — ^Establishments ... No . 


31 

20 

14 

9 

Production S 

4,000,497 

2,077,920 

13,381,112 

9,380,731 

5,773,640 

1 , 000, 000 to 5, 000, 000— Ei3tabli.shmentB. . . No. 

15 

81 

8 

13' 

6 

Production $ 

32,894,5371 

20,239,359 

12,138,354 

30,088,8337 

8,785,919 

5,000,000 or over— Establishments. . . No. 



Nil 


Nil 

Production $ 

31,013,912 

.62,864,702 

- 

’’ 

- 

Number of Persons Emfloyed. 






Under 5— Establishments... No. 

1,017 

11 

3,017 

28 

2,240 

Employees No. 

1,507 

27 

4,914 

70 

4,922 

5 to 20 — Establishments. . . No. 

78 

23 

479 

70 

082 

Employees No. 

635 

227 

4,307 

847 

6,523 

21 to 50— Establishments... No. 

13 

8 

107 

33 

71 

Employees No. 

417 


3,474 

1,154 

2,110 

61 to 100— Establishments ... No. 

7 

5 

49 

20 


Employee.? No. 

478 

312 

3,435 

1,005 

1,041 

101 to 200 — Establishments. ..No. 

8 

6 

31 

11 

13 

Employees No. 

1,107 

784 

4,387 

1,535 

1,831 

201 to 600— Establishments ... No. 

4 

B 

12 

8 

10 

Employees No. 

1.25C 

8 

3,377 

2,133 

3,140 

501 or over— Establishments ... No . 

Nil 

B 

' 3 

1 ,0 

Nil 

Employees No. 

“ 

3,303' 

1 1,793 

8,205 

* 


' Includes 1 establishment with production of $25,000 or under. * Includes 1 establishment 

with production of $60,000 to $100,000. ’ Includes 1 establishment with production of $200,000 to 

$500,000. ^ Includes 2 establishments with employees-from 21 to 50. « Includes 2 establish- 

ments with employees of 201 to 500. s includes 1 establishment with employees of 601 or over. 

’> Includes 2 establishments with production of $5,000,000 or over. « Includes 3 establishments with 

employees of 201 to 600. 

Subsection 5. — Power and Fuel. 

Power. — ^The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and 
decreases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect tempoi-ary depres- 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 

Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated, in Table 33, separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, gas engines (natural, 
coal, and producer gas), and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce 
power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 

Of the total increase in primary power equipment since 1923, amounting to 
5,021,427 h.p., inclusive of central electric stations, 4,541,985 h.p., or 90-5 p.c., 
was in water power. However, some sections of Canada are not so well provided 
with water power and in such sections primary power derived from steam engines 
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and turbines and internal combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the 
period covered. In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta, primary power produced from fuels exceeded that from water 
in 1935. The total installation of electric motors increased 2,071,261 h.p., or 169 p.c., 
in the 13 years covered, by far the greatest part of this increase being in motors 
operated by power purchased from central electric stations. 

Of the total power equipment installed in the manufacturing industries (first 
part of Table 33), it will be seen that approximately 50 p.c. is used in the manu- 
facture of wood and paper products; the next group in importance is iron and its 
products, which accounts for a little over 16 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products is 
third with 9-6 p.c. Together, these three groups account for about 75 p.c. of such 
installation. 

Fuel and Electricity. — Fuel and electricity consumed by the manufacturing 
indiustries of Canada in 1935 was valued at 184,273,129. Of this amount $43,548,065 
was for fuel and $40,725,064 for electric power. The fuel used in industrial estab- 
lishments in 1935 included 4,397,580 tons of bituminous coal valued at $23,642,048, 
constituting 64' 3 p.c. of the total fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value 
were: fuel oil 14-7 p.c., gas (principally manufactured gas) 13-2 p.c., coke 4-6 p.c., 
wood 3 -4 p.c., and anthracite coal 3-0 p.c. Out of a fuel account of $43,548,065, 
Ontario’s requirements cost $21,176,658 or 48-6 p.c. of the total; Quebec’s cost 
$10,887,347; Nova Scotia’s, $3,248,434; and British Columbia’s, $2,415,241. 

The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1935 were : 
non-metallic minerals $8,742,968, wood and paper $8,664,304, iron and steel products 
$7,995,847, and vegetable products $5,798,332. Fuel is used quite generally through- 
out the industrial field for the generation of imwer by means of internal combustion 
and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and 
machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick, tile, lime and 
cement-making, petroleum refining, and the glass industry. In such industries as 
the manufacture of coke and gas the coal, used as a material which enters into the 
actual composition of the product, is not treated as a fuel but as a raw material 
and is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 34. 

The total annual expenditure on fuel decreased by $8,092,847 or 16 -7 p.c. in 
the fourteen years 1921-35 covered by the summary figures in Table 34. During 
this period prices of fuel generally have declined; thus with an increase of 7-2 p.c. 
in the quantity of bituminous coal used, the value decreased by 32-0 p.c. 

The wood and paper products group is the largest user of electric power, the 
consumption in 1935 being valued at $18,068,175 or 44-4 p.c. of the total cost of 
power used by all manufacturing industries. The iron and its products group 
ranks second with only 11-3 p.c. of the total. Other principal users were non- 
ferrous metal products, vegetable products, and textiles. 

In the provinces of Quebec and British Columbia the cost of electricity exceeds 
that of fuel. For Quebec;, which is the largest user of electrical power, the electricity 
used was valued at $17,761,056 as against $10,887,347 for fuel, while in British 
Columliia electric power totalled $3,649,470 and fuel $2,415,241. Ontario, which 
ranks second as a user of electrical energy, expended $14,896,266 for electricity and 
$21,176,658 for fuel. 
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3S.™T©tjils for Canada of Power Installed In the Manufactwlttg Indnsttes other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, ISSl-SS, with 
Details hy Provinces and Industrial Groups for 1935. 

MANUFACTUEING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 


Province or Group. 


Internal 

Com- 

buBtion 

Engines. 


Hy- 

draulic 

Turbines 


Electric 
Motors 
Oper- 
ated by 
Pur- 
chased 
Power. 


Total 

Power 

Equip- 

ment. 


Electric I 
Motors 
Operated j 
by Power I 
I Generated I 
byEstab- 


I Reporting. 


Total 

Electric 

Motors. 


Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1933 

Totals, 1983 

Totals, 1934 

Totals, 1985 

Totals, 1936 

Totals, 1937 

Totals, 1938 

Totals, 1939 

Totals, 1930 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1932 

Totals, 1933 

Totals, 1934 

Province, 1935. 
Prince Edward Island. . . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswiolc 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 


h.p. 

495,534 

654.141 
554,191 
653,913 
686,435 
704,158 
718,157 
736,996 

768.141 
799,041 
786,307 
741,486 
743,433 
779.949 

1,414 

93,919 

67,796 

172,827 

271,629 

16,250 

13,349 

24,519 

118,281 


h.p. 

37,696 

70,371 

46,839 

54,850 

67,247 

56,138 

57,143 

58,806 

60,654 

65,630 

73,401 

68,551 


4,766 

3,577 

15,586 

43,457 

3,862 

2,651 

4,164 


h.p. 

m,5t 

578,795 

687,191 

575,189 

596,738 

603,638 

587,595 

657,353 

645,500 

668,230 

667,558 

653,316 

657,695 

597,687 

1,324 

13,935 

28,491 

191,079 

244,969 

25 

70 


3,139,139 

3,393,684 

3,518,853 

2,587,411 

3,694,164 

2,671,440 

3,779,913 

705 

97,100 

96,968 

1.127,226 

1,146,297 

107,683 

21,000 

41,433 

236.292 


3,146,903 

2,538,535 

3,888,164 

3,134,348 

3,287,583 

3,593,184 

3,867,979 

4,051,744 

4,114,677 

4,157,430 

4,149,181 

4,344,696 

4,047 

209,719 

196,821 

1,500,717 

1,706,352 

127,820 

37.070 

70,128 

488,101 


357,136 

398,001 

434,678 

393,333 

386,555 

457,565 

496,036 

478,548 

539,800 

516,157 

503,706 

550,500 


11,027 

46,875 

101,428 

228,408 

1,060 


Totals, 1935.. 


h.p. 

1,014,316 

1,163,649 

1,315,838 

1,654,184 

1,983,432 

3,163,656 

3,311,343 

3,596,694 

2,889,730 

3,997,401 

3,137,311 

3,310,321 

3,174,146 

3,330,413 

706 


1,228,653 

1,374,706 

108,743 

21,096 

43,776 

357,450 


779,983 


88,345 


3,874,693 


4,346,775 


Industrui, Groot, 1935. 

Vegetable products 

Animal products 

Teirtile products 

Wood and paper products. . . . . 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metal products.. - 
Non-metallic mineral 

products 

Chemicals and chemical 

products 

Miscellaneous industries 


67,374 

27,385 

28,704 

418,614 

159,939 

28,796 


26,676 

23,004 

2.548 


27,921 

512,390 

3,964 

18,460 


1,202,403 

473,584 

367,123 


331,361 

122,660 

240,649 


22,467 

6.147 

7,600 


204,649 

1,568,094 

642,979 

389,590 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 


Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 

Totals, 


1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 


Prince Edward Island. . , 

Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick 


Ontario.. ........... 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan..,., 

Alberta............... 

British Columbia and Yukon] 
Totals, 1935 


269,191 

279,615 

273,679 

291,354 

306,491 

314,377 

320,774 

316,311 

347,641 

393,990 

433,738 

456,674 

467,453 

464,143 


29,840 

38,474 

40,213 

33,581 

120,310 

77,067 

49,613 


15,871 

16,751 

17,191 

18,241 

30,188 

22,436 

33,610 

2 B,r'' 

30, t.. 
34,463 
34,753 
35,600 
36,125 
36,776 


245 

273 

3,631 

2.754 

17,908 

4,785 

4,247 


2,282,547 
2,707,95? 
3,416,018 
3,609, 3S- 
3,975,013 
4,445,531 
4,718,937 
6,144,109 
5,433,319 
6,036,259 
6,305,997 
6,560,674 

81 ,^ 

105,985 

[,475,705 

5.077,468 

^6,925 

Nil 

69,620 

660,306 


3,111,419 

3,408,655 

8,678,417 

3,017,552 

5,743,697 

3,946,188 

4,318,396 

4,786,900 

5,097,443 

5,573,561 

5,890,800 

6,538,533 

6,809,575 

7,061,r- 

6,L._ 

156,641 

136,070 

3,614,452 

2,121,202 

473,260 

138,218 

151,372 

614,066 


7,310,9731 


> Not available. 
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Section 5.— Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 

The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 35, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 92 p.c, of the total, while in 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, where sawmilling, fish packing, and 
dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to 68 p.c. and 67 p.c., respectively. 
In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few large urban centres . 

35.— Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000, ©30 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1935. 

Note. — Figures published in this tublc are in some cases higher than those published in Table 37, since 
in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments .and production of 
over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 37 without disclosing the 
operations of indi vidual establishments. The statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Province. 

Cities 
and Towns 
with a 
Gross 
Production 
of over 
*1,000,000 
each. 

Establish- 
ments 
Reporting 
in Cities 
and Towns 
Producing 

$1,000,000 

each. 

Total 
Production 
in Cities 
and Towns 
Producing 
over 

$1,000,000 

each. 

Total 
Production 
in each 
Province. 

Production 
in Cities 
and Towns 
as a Per- 
centage of 
Total Pro- 
duction in 
each 

Province. 


No. 

. No. 

$ 

$ 

p.o. 

Prince Edward Island 

1 

36 

1,433,920 

3,077,279 

46-6 

Nova Scotia 

9 

266 

40,695,902 

62,012,719 

65-6 

New Brunswick 

8 

256 

36,838,192 

53,110,511 

69-4 

Quebec 

50 

3,511 

696,301,304 

773,212,2461 

90-1 

Ontario 

96 

6,335 

1,280,660,702 

1,370,027,379 

93-5 

Manitoba 

6 

678 

94,389,382 

111,004,474 

85-0 

Saskatchewan 

4 

233 

33,870,024 

42,444,097 

79-8 

Alberta 

5 

375 

56.931,416 

68,505,625 

83-1 

British Columbia 

9 

1,139 

127,782,4111 

186,828.140 

68-4 

Totals 

187 

13,829 

2,368,903,253 

2,670,223,470 

88-7 


The six chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 193.5 wore: Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. Due to the amalgamation of the 
border cities, Windsor now ranks among the first six manufacturing centres. 
Toronto proper exceeded Monti’eal proper by a slight margin. Greater Montreal, 
however, is still ahead of Greater Toronto and continues to be the leading manu- 
facturing area in the Dominion. According to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was 
proportionately the most largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing 
industries. About 45 p.c. of its gainfully employed population was employed in 
manufacturing, as compared with 28 p.c. in Toronto, 27 p.c. in Montreal, 18 p.c, 
in Winnipeg, and 16 p.c. in Vancouver. 
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Eighteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of over $15,000,000 in 1935 were as follows, in descending order of the value 
of their products; Oshawa, Montreal East, London, Kitchener, Quebec, Calgary, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Three Rivers, Sarnia, Edmonton, Brantford, St. Boniface, 
New Toronto, Niagara Falls, Cornwall, Saint John, and St. Catharines. Statistics 
of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 or over 
and with three or more establishments are given for 1935 in Table 37. 

36.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of PIvei Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1930 and 1933-35. 


Note.— Statistics for 1932-35 do not include central electric atatioiw. 


City and Year. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Gross Value 
of 

1 Products .2 



No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

$ 


$ 

Montreal 

1930 

1 

,826 

486,332,181 

98,905 

115,753,191 

250,718,416 

532 

,404,756 


1932 

2, 

(IHH 

363.851.307 

78,633 

80,734,197 

147,093,203 

310 

,502,225 


1933 

2, 


363,342,078 

80,212 

74,150,933 

148,504,215 

300 

,636,197 


1934 

2, 

3fi(l 

373,098,770 

88,131 

84,228,834 

185,469,720 

361 

058,212 


1935 

2, 

,346 

382.333,791 

94,612 

89,934,540 

201,022,033 

883 

547,972 

Toronto 

1930 

2 , 

,320 

524,101,983 

94,745 

121,221,281 

263,974,080 

521 

540,080 


1932 

2. 

,370 

417,748,359 

76,652 

88,204,053 

147,910,801 

323 

,326,758 


1933 

2, 

,604 

388,995,096 

75,045 

80,855,883 

140,286,472 

308 

,983,639 


1934 

2, 

,627 

392.080,083 

81,029 

89,669,170 

174,820,861 

357 

706,747 


1935 

2 

,639 

386,898,652 

86,220 

97,144,947 

190,370,255 

385 

,883,455 

Hamilton 



439 

214,227,250 

31,053 

39,661,672 

75,785,992 

166 

,910,535 


1932 


446 

176,981,408 

21,733 

23,378,011 

34,372,679 

S3 

.068,856 


1933 


469 

171,025,714 

21,524 

21,523,337 

35,672,272 

83 

530,255 


1934 


494 

174,765,759 

24,072 

25,772,958' 

44,648,853 

ton 

,272,872 


1936 


434 

176,246,963 

26.769; 

30,162,244 

53,740,074 

114 

,091,789 

Winnipeg 



619 

123.781.540 

19.749 

25,844,816 

45,720,081 

94 

,407,201 

1932 


659 

70,201,107 

16,119 

17,426,358 

26,989.727 

56 

,415,286 


1933 


600: 

73,886,398 

15,336 

15,155,537 

28,365,612 

59 

,287,280 


1934 


612 

75,513,530 

15,745 

15,985,200 

31,761,320' 

00 

,860,444 


1936 


616 

71,837,683 

16,649 

17,568,803 

30,826,174 

67 

,217,042 

Vancouver 

1930 


681 

128,684,902 

16,068 

20,874,524 

45,730,258 

90 

,975,000 


1932 


717 

78,070,170 

11,851 

12,606,703 

28,970,636 

54 

,632,881 


1933 


746 

74,209,271 

12.094 

11,754,124 

28,588,106 

55 

.160,883 


1934 


773 

84,254,516 

13,200 

13,595,812 

34,258,919 

63 

.475,103 


1935 


811 

83,594,899 

15,083 

16.789,590 

39,863,397 

73 

,981,872 


1 The amalgamated city, Windsor, ranked fourth among manufacturing cities in 1035, but since no 
historical series can bo given it is omitted here. ^ Net value ia derived from gross value by deduct- 

ing costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost of fuel and electricity in 1935, see Table 37. 


37.— Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production 
of SljflOOjOOO or Over, and with Three or More Estahlishments, 1935. 


Note. — Statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Municipality. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Total 

Em- 

ployees, 

Total 
Salaries 
and Wages. 

Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 

Cost of 
Materials 
Used. 

I Gross 
Value of 
Produc- 
1 tion.* 


No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

S 

S 

3 

Prince Edward Island— 








Charlottetown 

36 

1,268,770 

388 

315,871 

31,239 

783,833 

1,433,920 

Nova Scotia— 








Sydney 

30 

23.568,939 

1,899 

2,686,198 

1,408,8061 

5.953,602 

11,610,575 

Halifax 

1021 

12,306,061 

2,972 

3,077,630 

263,878 

4.036,655 

10,791,529 

Dartmouth 

12 

4,652.081 

341 

428,420 

142,473 

2,854,299 

4,761,628 

Liverpool 

8 

10,714,843 

606 

794,303 

644,111. 

1,242,218 

4,014,323 

Truro 

27 

3,356.821 

970 

690,919 

49, 185 

1,486,284 

2,800,045 

Trenton 

3 

7,635,284 

605 

585,886 

141,495 

1,290,459 

2,328,867 

Yarmouth 

32 

2.413,639 

500 

364,858 

64.441 

786,894 

1,626,303 

New Glasgow 

25 

1,831,646 

508 

462,022 

. 89,284 

603,8081 

1,399.986 

Amherst... 

27i 

3.285,3621 

490 

500,555 

57,550 

597,874. 

1.297,056 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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MANUFACTURES 


S7,— Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
©r Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1@S5— continued. 


Estab- 

lishf 

ments. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Total 

Em- 

ploj-ees. 

Total 
Salaries 
and Wages. 

Co.st of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 

Cost of 
Materials 
Used. 

No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

$ 

$ 

141 

19,568,144 

2,966 

2,918,894 

356,990 

' 8,927,946 

44 

6.310,217 

2,009 

1,012,622 

155,607 

3,012,719 

10 

5,996,727 

472 

450,843 

415,771 

1,210,551 

13 

5,306,881 

420 

471,019 

24i,Si5 

655,830 

15 

2,280,736 

542 

437,945 

40,844 

951,080 


2,966,617 

647 

495,938 

33,998 

670,709 

27 

1,311,670 

3S9 

314,876 

32,186 

534,900 

. 2,346 

382,332,791 

94,612 

89.934,540 

6,629,070 

201,022,033 ; 

11 

40,176,007 

1,627 

2,099,253 

1,324,687 

34,347,750 

306 

45,485,413! 

8,815 

7,632,737 

1,507,692 

11,937,885 

54 

49,871,807 

5,090 

4,904,767 

2,869,078 

8,248,904 

10 

21,562,641 

1,219 

1,457,375 

730,701 

4,701,365 


18,493,977 

4,114 

3,740,619 

577,231 

4,657,423 

71 

19,926,817; 

4,372 

3,990,175 

330,634 

4,909,072 

27 

39,313,840^ 

2,370 

2,674,483 

1,797,972 

4,783,150 

55 

10,319,305 

3,586 

2,359,840 

261,682 

0,001,773 

45 

14,277,091 

2,305 

2,226,674. 

523,010 

4,757,553 

IS 

7,297,000 

1.71S 

1,316,200 

230,814 

7,221,138 

33 

11,264,177 

2,861 

2,171,103; 

153,905 

4,009,578 

41 

10,157,178 

2,602 

2,271,539! 

233,531 

3,994,970 

37 

17,115,611 

2,014 

2,648,4741 

263,524 

3,047,095 

30 

10,528,509 

2,885 

1,845,256 

210,156 

3,701,310 

30 

7,470,802 

1,916 

1,400,696 

124,6631 

2,277,522 

14 

16,144,307 

1,415 

1.174.623 

601,220' 

1,909,738 

12 

11,587,018 

751 

859,896 

353,092 

2,108,531 

7 

15,379.420 

890 

1,240,389 

636,332 

1,830,918 

10 

2,261.539 

408 

528,686 

65,562 

1,474,202 

13 

2,458,697 

1,197 

754,997 

93,902 

1,785,741 

11 

9,084,057 

513 

662,075 

528,701 

1,055,729 

9 

1,566,056 

747 

884,293 

63,029 

884,285 

15 

4,029,109 

622 

485,775 

84,627 

1,248.867 

6 

1,611,265 

654 

702,665 

23,601 

828,443 

9 

5,488,701 

562 

538,690 

170,778 

789,776 

8 

6,953,374 

565 

606,653 

404,153 

1,188,260 

10 

2,609,135 

912 

655,964 

46,557 

1,013,790 

6 

10,507.976 

269 

439,615 

531,201 

707,528 

43 

1,969,434 

872 

553,281 

84,339 

1,087,556 

3 

19,440.637 

344 

489,902 

584,015 

656,612 

24 

2,315,117 

1,167 

806,938 

48,850 

867,568 

9 

3,246,514 

526 

421,777 

19,716 

850,521 

23 

1,608,086 

881 

625,213 

78,879 

778,124 

8 

1.673,175 

376 

399,249 

18,834 

879,105 

15 

2,676,980 

760 

431,821 

33,017 

783,518 

21 

2,248.641 


337.186 


941,491 

8 

2,172,022 

402 

406,660 

8l’.438 

563,238 

11 

950,384 

435 

263.311 

18,820 

806,878 

14 

1.097,562 

370 

232,782 

19,375 

707,839 

19 

1,054,828 

690 

402,238 

42,756 

361,529 

18 

1,243,796 

346 

217,452 

24,778 

687,590 

12 

1,655,922 

256 

294,725 

80,398 

561,118 

2,089 

386,898,652 

86,226 

97,144,947 

0,488,3.30 

100,370,255 3 

484 

176,246,963 

26.769 

30.162,244 

4,438,458 

63,740,074 1 

230 

64,298,564 

15,227 

20,714,545 

1,622,096 

64,062,711 1 

43 

22,042,343 

5,796 

7,498,353 

457,271 

28,260,574 

261 

37,146,164 

8,614 

9.090,550 

662,597 

10,680,022 : 

159 

33,432,626 

8,034 

7,605,880 

536,866 

17,198,361 ; 

206 

32,681,576 


7,521,545 

611,638 

9,375,408 

81 

20,088,682 

4,515 

4,140,800 

379,178 

12,414,632 

47 

20,138,369 

3,159 

3,816,221 

1,157,373 

16,609,100 

115 

38,487,900 

6,002 

5,682,057 

521,980 

10,168,316 

19 

24,369,145 

2,455 

3,287,637 

. 475,709 

8,623,416 

59 

25,734,067 

2,803 

3,361,554 

1,092,462 

5,868.916 

45 

23,184,786 

4,604 

4,344,931 

730,855 

5,7.35,050 

94 

18.093,201 

4,226 

4,430,910 

404,907 

7,012,200 

47 

39,989,191 

2,641 

3,038.125 

1,628,135 

6,042,044 

42 

22,374,768 

3,367 

3,318,731 

850,438 

5,831,747 

88 

13.488,191 

3,513 

3.212,549 

299,020 

6,610,984 

56 

11,116,887 

1,833 

1,873,924 

269,108 

8,204,675 ; 


Value of 
Produc- 
tion.! 


New Brunswick— 

Saint John 

Moncton 

Edmundston 

Bathurst 

St. Stephen 

Milltown 

Fredericton 

Queliec— 

Montreal 

Montre il E ist 

Quebec 

Three Rivers 

La Salle 

DrummoiidvillQ. . . 

Sherbrooke 

Shaw'inigan Falls. . 
St. Hyacinthe 

Hull 

Magog 

Granby 

St. Jean 

Laohine 

Valley field 

St. J(5r6ni6 

Grand 'Mflre 

La Tuque 

KoJiogami 

Beloail 

Louiseville 

Buckingham 

Westmount 

Farnham 

Brownsburg 

Windsor 

East Angus 

pQwansvillo 

Dolbeau 

Joliette 

Port Alfred 

Vietoriavillo 

Lachnte 

Verdun 

Outremont 

Moatm 


Beauharnois.’.’. 

Cap do la Madeleine. . 

Plessisville 

Sorel 

Ste. Th6r6se 

Jonquidro 

Ontario— 

Toronto 

Hamilton. 

Windsor 

Oshawa 

London 

Kitchener 

Ottawa 

I’etorborough 

Sarnia 

Brantford 

New Toronto 

Niagara Falls 

Cornwall.......... 

St. Catharines 

Sault Ste. Marie. 

Welland;..... 

Guelph 

Chatham 


1,844,5 

1.407.1 

1.081.1 


43.519,874 

27,168,899 

22,328,837 

14,285,501 

13,687,707 

11,871,647 

11,854,406 

10,342,180 

9,608,782 

9,550,869 

9,044,769 

8,609,902 

7,667,774 

7,164,088 

6,408,348 

4,803,643 

4,616,205 

4,678,683 

3,018,660 

2,976,438 

2,739,090 

2,706,911 

2,493,947 

2,424,989 

2,362.057 

2,348,638 

2,307,849 


2,249,013 

2,224,624 

2,186,138 

2,117,902 

1,702,984 

1,665,178 

1,632.297 

1,621,491 

1,476,459 

1,298,291 

1,274,884 

1,106,098 

1,048,991 

1.021,824 


43,649,374 

37,613,775 

34,929,052 

23.398.659 
23,128,953 
21,970,254 

20.248.660 
18,686,957 
18,115,406 
16,469,155 
15,428,949 
13,649,513 
13,457,335 
12,121,172 


I Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 



MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CITIES AND TOWNS 471 


S?.— Statistics of Mauufactwes of Municipalities, each with a Gross Produiction of 
$1,00®,®®® or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1935— continued. 


Municipality. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Total 

Em- 

ployees. 

Total 
Salaries 
and Wages. 

Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 

Cost of 
Materials 
Used. 

Gross 
Value of 
Produc- 
tion.! 

Ontario — continued . 

No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

$ 

S 

1 

Galt 

78 

12,450,048 

3,599 

3,179,457 

242,584 

4,432,605 

10,014,832 

Tiiorold 

16 

20,885,383 

6,176,620 

1,360 

1.855,264 

' 1,246,447 

3,809,999 

9,408,981 

Woodstock 

SO 

2,194 

1,892,367 

144,563 

3,997,938 

7,652,730 

Stratford 

57 

7,846,682 

2,360 

2,313,880 

184,952 

4,164,036 

7,449,692 

Leamington 

17 

4,378,900 

939 

732,479 

98,071 

3,828,404 

7,171,605 

Simcoe 

31 

9,144,821 

953 

863,465 

92,661 

4,270,170 

7,032,938 

Leaside.. 

21 

6,742,773 

1,351 

1,626,319 

139,370 

2,553,318 

6,221,235 

Waterloo 

41 

8,526,183 

1,173 

1,084,883 

77,833 

1,708,273 

5,401,695 

Brockville 

29 

5,026,673 

880 

822,690 

119,263 

3,285,883 

4,927,909 

Preston. 

30 

5,369,388 

1,482 

1,413,962 

92,628 

2,549,015 

4,889,677 

Kapuskasing 

6 

32,204,322 

774 

1,223,483 

406,560 

1,791,001 

4,876,631 

Port Arthur 

28 

14,774,804 

1,083,038 

971 

1,309,747 

631,221 

1,745,797 

4,406,776 

Tilbury 

8 

471 

484,190 

40,418 

3,091,690 

4,368,892 

Chippawa 

3 

1,126,356 

251 

351,253 

262,445 

876,898 

4,291,746 

Kingston 

63 

7,947,869 

1,236 

1,159,094 

132,122 

2,199,712 

4,240,070 

Merritton 

8| 

5,190,946 

.824 

1,067,223 

215,974 

. 1,860,227 

4,160,438 

Owen Sound 

64 

5,396,084 

1,463 

1,135,973 

81,132 

1,905,843 

4,065,921 

Paris 

20 

6,110,581 

1,151 

910,032 

91,332 

1,749,960 

3,643,967 

Wallaceburg 

17 

4,661,596 

872 

937,986 

297,444 

1,622,658 

3,479,316 

Belleville 

45 

6,133,476 

1,036 

801,781 

103,124 

1,661,662 

3,432,318 

Fort William 

35 

15,130,249 

744 

894,650 

605,168 

1,339,626 

3,409,127 

Fort Francis 

10 

7,619,215 

576 

764,430 

188,640 

1,658,951 

3,313,187 

Newmarket 

13 

3,336,871 

727 

705,593 

61,464 

1,938,823 

3,277,049 

Ingersoll 

21 

4,343,422 

750 

702,988 

73,347 

1,950,456 

3,268,809 

Delhi 

5 

940,130 

366 

253,818 

7,323 

2,841,966 

3,177,743 

Goderich 

15 

1,716,307 

289 

276,115 

198,686 

2,172,988 

3,032,076 

Fergus 

12 

1,619,695 

871 

820,743 

46,589 

1,672,722 

2,937,291 

Cobourg 

25 

2,658,640 

548 

564,228 

92,926 

1,270,214 

2,922,819 

St. Thomas 

45 

3,346,913 

951 

883,998 

76,276 

1,197,313 

2,881,363 

Perth 

19 

2,842,392 

851 

847,991 

53,384 

1,392,624 

2,802,749 

Trenton 

22 

3,157,695 

613 

522,551 

153,444 

1,423,375 

2,776,130 

Amherstburg 

11 

3,035,308 

276 

396,943 

251,695 

627,279 

2, 747,036 

Hespeler 

16 

3,962,842 

1,176 

918,475 

142,552 

1,365,217 

2, 727,942 

Bowmanville 

13 

3,035,693 

497 

606,952 

79,872 

1,101,272 

2,718,650 

Kenora 

17 

10,745,798 

420 

542,032 

651,171 

1,677,964 

2,711,689 

Weston 

18 

3,320,569 

680 

766,576 

63,634 

1,159,581 

2,640,772 

Port Hope 

Hawkesbury ! 

32 

2,050,671 

670 

708,390 

83,979 

740,749 

2,629,876 

9 

4,426,661 

464 

540,630 

305,030 

1,269,159 

2,650,119 

Brampton 

St. Mary’s 

24 

2,269,301 

844 

827,958 

34,655 

1,304,533 

2,526,926 

19 

5,132,405 

402 

440,500 

286,907 

1,120,114 

2,621,343 

Dunnville 

20 

3,555,677 

786 

723,873 

47,061 

1,258,869 

2,471,881 

Huntsville 

12 

2,307,390 

337 

238,652 

38,626 

1,393,731 

2,461,336 

Port Credit 

3 

3,622,203 

233 

304,774 

87,661 

1,330,189 

2,412,321 

Petrolia 

11 

2,327,669 

185 

228,638 

193,496 

1,621,908 

2,382,278 

Port Erie 

31 

2,404,245 

356 

406,680 

36,666 

1,080,699 

2,340,613 

Pembroke 

37 

4,090,360 

815 

667,485 

52,533 

1,031,232 

2,151.404 

Georgetown 

12: 

2,449,890 

507 

402,263 

76,167 

1,161, 699j 

2,118,611 

Renfrew 

19 

2,529,173 

719 

577,468 

62.162 

1,006,842 

2,114,676 

Tilsonburg 

17j 

1,357,360 

411 

337,403 

67,662 

1,565,769 

2,101,050 

Orillia 

32 

2,345,874 

60S 

652,807 

37,224 

1,087,998 

1,996,081 

Sudbury 

35 

2,600,920 

471 

489,967 

46,009 

842,180^ 

1,975,260 

Barrie 

19 

1,109,455 

366 

320,921 

31,864 

1,372,713 

1,943,301 

Hanover 

16 

2,812,691 

664 

614,188 

42,878 

950,428 

1,836,967 

Aurora 

8 

1,178,616 

410 

400,406 

24,655 

1,049,368 

1,800,948 

Lindsay 

33 

1,670,350 

505 

429,618 

63,104 

836,164 

1,794,636 

Aylmer 

11 

1,102,349 

183 

183,146 

36,111 

876,767 

1,627,603 

Dundas 

22 

3,108,796 

553 

656,246 

88,842 

724,487 

1,625,785 

Oarleton Place 

14 

1,551,872 

693 

637,907 

55,540 

680,853 

1,607.630 

Midland 

14 

1,453,960 

235 

171,872 

20,868 

1,225,862 

1.447,698 

Gananoque 

Smith’s Falls 

16 

2.113,646 

304 

334,885 

48,402 

620,154 

1,142,193 

21 

2,172,629 

483 

462,929 


660,037 

1,301,611 

Burlington 

11 

1,417,826 

282 

225,608 

23|616 

786,191 

1,361,260 

Chesterville 

4 

601,267 

65 

62,740 

24,691 

828,351 

1,342,994 

Humberstone. 

4 

708,876 

398 

338,740 

4,379 

860,885 

1,311,739 

Oakville 

18 

1,149,243 

395 

367,146 

24,405 

671,667 

1,277,278 

Grimsby 

16 

1,539,285 

381 

256,631 

16,599 

636,823 

1,243,993 

Elmira... 

16 

3,029,653 

413 

368,046 

29,399 

623,468 

1,197,335 

Strathroy 

15 

1,186,393 

309 

221,572 

23,003 

764,298 

1,190,333 

Arnprior 

18 

1,958,843 

227 

267,415 

34,416 

374.505 

1.117,083 

Listowel..... 

14 

588,758 

313 

231,671 

34,876 

684,294 

1,060,232 

Timmins 

22 

1,215.651 

246 

224,610 

25,026 

438,095 

1,000.607 

* Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, furi, and electricity. 
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MANUFACTURES 


37.— Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, eacli with a Gross Proiiuctlon of 
or Over, and with Three or More Estahlisliments, 1035— concluded. 


Municipality. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. ' 

Capital 

Invested. 

Total 

Em- 

ployees. 

Total 
Salaries 
and Wages. 

Cost of 
Fuel and 
Elocliititj. 

Cost of 
Materials 
U.sed. 

Gross 
Value of 
Produc- 
tion. 1 


No. 

S 

No. 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

Manitoba— 








Winnipeg 

61C 

71,837,683 

16,649 

17,568,803 

1,354,492 

! 30,825,174 

07,217,042 

St. Boniface 

44 

10,685,679 

1,553 

1,812,401 

213,055 

14,113,277 

19,091,474 

Transcona.... 


6,325,023 

1,409 

1.643,129 

185,779 

2,584,439 

4,081,907 

Selkirk 

sl 

1,820,561 

336 

419,667 

139,411 

1 557,000 

1,401,398 

Portage la Prairie 

7 

561,856 

100 

89,369 

31,077 

1,074,443 

1,397,501 

Saskatclicwan— 








Moose Jaw 

39 

13,617,077 

937 

980,203 

268,181 

8,650,054 

12,027.150 

Saskatoon 

72 

7,182,566 

1,189 

1,353,813 

209,938 

0,418,024 

10,149,529 

Pegina 

99 

10,053,783 

1,660 

1,918,908 

284,802 

4,980,254 

8,860,985 

Prince Albert 

23 

1,952,160 

386 

393,543 

58,869 

1,939,008 

2,826,354 

Alberta— 




1 

1 



Calgary 

164 

28,209,532 

4,208 

4,642,942 

^ 527,442 

10,368.181 

25,823,804 

Edmonton 

162 

17,462,756 

3,825 

4,181,120 

291,443 

1 13,733,441 

21,755,017 

Medicine Hat 

20 

5,361,194 

464 

476,532 

43,819 

3,612,285 

5,087,490 

Lethbridge 

27 

1,665,899 

327 

393,272 

38,304 

990,682 

2,335,329 

British Columbia— 








Vancouver 

811 

83,954,899 

15,883 

16,789,500 

1,100,090 

39,803,397 

73,981,872 

New Westminster 

77 

11,702,099 

2,275 

2,251,927 

107,408 

7,224,116 

; 12,349,255 

Victoria 

North Vancouver 

133 

10,337,048 

2,063 

2,222,224 

182,148 

2,499,304 

1 6,566.104 

21 

4,079,936 

490 

564,350 

04,098 

1,100,068 

2.531,552 

Prince Rupert 

19 

4,554,049 

242 

343,568 

34,309 

902,211 

1,078,970 

Port Alberni.... 

8 

1,585.583 

295 

397,076 

1,779 

834,810 

1,540,430 

Nelson 

Kelowna 

25 

1,529,947 

1 309 

337,700 

25,131 

403,085 

1,071,048 

26 

1,041,710 

344 

268,017 

15,037 

511,307 

1,015,499 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


CHAPTER XV.—GONSTRUCTION^ 

Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions. — 
The construction and building industry is not only the most widespread in its oper- 
ation, it is one which expands most rapidly in good times when it attracts great 
numbers of general and casual workmen- — a characteristic which explains the high 
rate of unemployment from which the industry periodically suffers. Again, apart 
from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions, the construction 
industry is decidedly seasonal, although new types of construction and mechanical 
improvements are making it possible to %vork more steadily on all branches of 
construction the year round. Conditions in the industry are being transformed as 
the result of the introduction of new types of construction. Nevertheless, in the 
winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the 
other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of men are in no 
sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the 
demand. 

Activity in construction is of particular interest not only to those engaged in 
the industry itself but to those concerned with the supplying of its raw materials, 
such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass, and hardware. All of these latter 
industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and depressed 
when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression are felt 
throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the con- 
struction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913 and that between 1926 and 1929, con- 
struction contributed in large measure to produce the ‘booms’ of those years, as is 
indicated in the figures of Table 6. 

During the war period the indiistry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials 
and skilled labour, as shown in Table 9. The urgent requirements due to the 
practical suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war 
years, but the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 was reflected in the highest value of 
construction contracts on record. This was followed by successive declines until 
1933,* when the industry reached a very low level of activity. There was some 
recovery in 1934-36 and a further inex’ease of about 38 p.c. in 1937. However, a 
very great deficiency in housing and other forms of construction must still remain 
from the suspension of activity during the depression years, to be overtaken when 
confidence is restored in the future stability of prices and the permanence of the 
recovery. To facilitate and encom-age this process, the Dominion Housing Act was 
passed in 1935. 

The Dominion Housing Act. — ^Administered by the Housing Administration 
Branch of the Department of Finance, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a 
twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement of housing conditions and (2) to 
assist in the absorption of unemployment by the stimulation of the construction and 
building material industries. The Minister of Finance is empowered to inalce 
advances and to pay expenses of administering the Act to the extent of S 10,000,000. 

* October, 1933, miirked the lowest point of activity in this industry. 
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The Act provides for loans for the construction only of new dwellings (including single- 
family houses, duplexes, and apartment houses), the security taken being in the forna 
of a first mortgage running jointly to an approved lending institution and to the 
Dominion Government. In most cases, the loan may be for 80 p.c. of the cost of con- 
struction of the dwelling or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of a loan of 
80 p.c., the lending institution advances 60 p.c. and the Government 20 p.c. The 
remaining 20 p.c. is provided by the borrower. Provision is also made in certain cases 
for loans of 70 or 75 p.c., where desired by the borrower or deemed advisable by the 
lending institution. The interest rate paid by the borrower is 5 p.c. This is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the Government’s funds are advanced on an interest basis of 3 p.c. 
Loans are made for a period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period of 10 
years upon revaluation of the security and on conditions satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Interest, principal, and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. 
Amortization of principal is effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the loan in 20 
years, but more rapid amortizations may be arranged to suit the convenience of the 
borrower. The Act requires sound standards of construction and contains other 
clauses safeguarding the mortgage. 

The results of operations under the Dominion Housing Act, up to the end of 
February, 1938, were as follows; — 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE DOMINION HOUSING ACT, TO FEB. 28, 1938. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Loans. 

Amount. 

Number of 
Family Units 
Provided. 

Prince Edward Island 

10 

% 

64,034 

10 

Nova Scotia 

289 

1,296,310 

291 

New Brunswick 

61 

267,967 

64 

Quebec 

650 

4,682,701 

1,010 

Ontario. 

988 

6,048,653 

1,422 

Manitoba 

49 

312,814 

49 

Saskatchewan 

2 

8,200 

2 

Alberta 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

British Columbia 

312 

1,262,301 

414 

Totals 

2.261 

13,832,980 

3,202 


The Government Home Improvement Plan.— Although operative, by 
agreement between the Dominion Government and lending institutions, since Nov. 1, 
1936, the Home Improvement Plan derives its legislative sanction from ‘'An Act to 
Increase Employment by Encouraging the Repair of Rural and Urban Homes”, 
assented to on Mar. 31, 1937. The object of the legislation is clearly indicated in 
its title. The method adopted is to stimulate the advance of money for home repair 
and improvement by a Government guarantee up to 15 p.c, of the aggregate amount 
loaned under the Plan by each approved lending institution. 

The Plan, which is administered by the Department of Finance, was first 
sponsored by the National Employment Commission, and the Commission, at the 
request of the Government, undertook to advance it by all possible methods. Vol- 
untary co-operative committees, provincial and local, were set up in every province. 
Through the co-operation of Canadian industry, an extensive publicity and adver- 
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tising campaign was initiated and carried on without cost to the Government. 
Explanatory booklets and leaflets in both languages were distributed extensively 
throughout the Dominion, speeches and radio broadcasts were utilized, and, in a 
number of cities, home improvement exhibitions designed to emphasize the desira- 
bility of house repair and modernization were held. From time to time statements 
indicating the increase in loan totals were issued by the Department of Finance. 

The Plan provides for the making of loans by chartered banks and other ap- 
proved lending institutions to owners of residential property (including farm 
buildings) for repairs, alterations, and additions (including built-in equipment) to 
urban and rural dwellings. Loans may be made up to a maximum of $2,000 on any 
single-family house. In the case of a multiple-family dwelling the maximum amount 
which can be boi’rowed is $1,000, plus .$1,000 for each family unit provided for in the 
building when the repairs or improvements are completed. The limit of time 
allowed for the payment of a Home Improvement loan is three years for a loan of 
$1,000 or less, and five years for a loan exceeding $1,000. Payment may be made in 
equal monthly instalments or in such other instalments as are adapted to the finan- 
cial circumstances of the borrower. The maximum charge must not exceed a rate 
of discount of 3| p.c. for a one-year loan, repayable in equal monthly instalments. 
This is equivalent to an effective interest rate of 6*32 p.c. 

The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000 and the limit of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee is therefore $7,500,000. 

Loans made under the Government Home Improvement Plan to Feb. 28, 
1938, by provinces, were as follows: — • 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE GOVERNMENT HOME IMPROVEMENT PLAN, TO EEB. 2S, 1938. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Loans. 

1 

Amount 

of 

Loans. 


429 

2,975 

1,446 

5,231 

15,496 

2,262 

904 

2,687 

3,821 

$ 

110,904 

922,110 

495,344 

2,623,927 

6,078,236 

853,630 

311,858 

1,154,354 

1,230,449 


New Brunswick. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Totals 

35,241 

13,786,712 



Industrial Statistics of Construction.* — ^The census of construction had 
its inception in 1934 and figures were collected in 1935 covering the calendar year 
1934. Statistics for that year were presented at pp. 473-474 of the 1936 Year Book, 
and those for 1935 were shown at pp. 476-479 of the 1937 Year Book, No attempt 
at comparisons with 1934 was made, as the figures for the two years were not strictly 
comparable. With the completion of the 1936 figures, comparable statistics are 
now available covering the years 1935 and 1936, and a sximmary of the principal 
statistics is given in Table 1. 

* Revised by E. I. Tanner, Officer in Otoee df Cdnsemottea-Statfetictf.' 
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Another matter which should be pointed out is that no relationship exists be- 
tween the total value of construction, shown for 1936 below, and the value of contracts 
awarded as indicated on p. 479. In the latter case all values are included as soon as 
awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun 
in that year, whereas the tables below cover construction work carried on and 
actually performed in 1936. 


1.— Frindpal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1935 and 1936. 


Item. 

1935. 

1936. 

Increase (+) 
or 

Decrease (— ) 

Firms reporting No. 

Capital invewted S 

Salaried employees No. 

Salaries paid ^ 

Wuge-earmng employees (average) No, 

Wages paid « 

Totals, employees No. 

Totals, salaries and wages paid © 

Cost of materials used S 

Value of work performed^ S 

New construction^ % 

Alterations, maintenance, and repairs* $ 

Subcontract work performed $ 

New construction $ 

Alterations, maintenance, and repairs S 

7,689 

158,471,916 

18,670 

22,579,526 

126,098 

82,607,097 

144,768 

105,180,623 

94,733,584 

215,548,873 

140,988,228 

74,560,645 

9,976 

104,322,276 

21,059 

25,270,846 

121,287 

87,575,538 

142,346 

112,846,384 

122,189,238 

2,58,040,400 

170,645,824 

87,394,576 

+2,287 

+5,,‘i50,360 

+2,389 

+2,091,320 

-4,811 

+4,968,441 

-2,422 

+7,659,701 

+27,455,654 

+42,491,527 

+29,057,596 

+12,833,931 

SI, 437,070 
2S,S13,4tO 

s,m,m 

35,710,083 
20, 079, m 
5,730,917 

-{■4,272,813 

■{■7,1(15,750 

-9,802,087 


1 Including subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


Table 2 shows the principal statistics of the industry, divided as between public 
and private employers. 


2.— Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 



Capital 

Invested. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Values of Work Performed. 

Group or Province. 

New 

Constru- 

tion. 

Altera- 
tions and 
Repairs. 

Total. 


$ 

No. 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Groitp. 








Contractors, builders, etc. 

Municipalities 

Harbour Commissions . . . 
Provincial Govt. Depts. . 
Dominion Govt. Depts., . 

132,449.927 

14,720,019 

3,029,349 

7,979,427 

0,143,654 

76.834 

22,278 

1,131 

32,253 

9,850 

75,341,068 

12,801,383 

1,194,788 

17,531.905 

6,976,340 

104,809,637 

5,103,036 

395,758 

9,086,305 

2,794,502 

141,802,644 

0,443,157 

491,643 

17,607,633 

4,300,847 

54,934,799 

12,194,729 

1,491.501 

14,306,575 

4,406,972 

196,737,443 

18,037,886 

1.983,044 

31,914,208 

8,767,819 

Totals.. 

164,322,276 

142,346 

112,846,384 

122,189,238 

170,645,824 






Province. 








Prince Edward Island. . . . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec. 

Ontario .... , .... . . . . 

Manitoba. 

Sasicatchewan 

Alberta.. ................ 

British Columbia and 
Yukon 

231,053 

6,415,926 

6,676,829 

48,600,732 

73,490,073 

8,466,861 

3,708,962 

4,805,629 

11,927,211 

496 

10,814 

8,276 

39,0851 

54,6611 

6,366 

6,317 

6,008 

11,323 

370,082 

7,721,629 

5,893,831 

28,996,755 

46,092,679 

5,750,223 

3,849,407 

4,360,500 

9,211,278 

i 325,684 
6,143,404; 
4,749,916! 
33,067,551 
52,872,338 
6,144,995 
3.221,387 
4,197,683 

11,466,280 

530,297 

10,234,246 

8,808,421 

41.688,162 

73,637,767 

8,854.638 

4,965,053 

5,287,648 

16.839,592 

285,844 

5.200.049 
3,173,832 

28,213,925 

34,622,666 

4,274,384 

3,349,615 

4,324,212 

5.950.049 

816,141 

15,434,295 

11,982,253 

67,902,0.87 

108,260,433 

12,929,022 

8,314,668 

9,611,800 

22,789,841 
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The percentage distribution, by provinces, of the principal statistics shown in 
Table 2 is given below. 


3. — Percentage Distribution of the Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 
by Provinces, 1936. 



Table 4 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1936. The 
item “trade construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, will be 
found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1936. 


4.— Description, Classification, and Value of Construction in Canada, 1936. 


Item. 

New 

Construction. 

Repairs, 

Alterations, 

. and 

Maintenance. 

Total 

Value. 

Building Construction- 

Dwellings and apartments 

Hotels, clubs, and restaurant.?. 

Churches, hospitals, etc 

Office buildings, stores, and theatres 

Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 

$ 

24,774,308 

1,241,095 

8,362,955 

7,361,987 

19,318,400 

1.931,188 

10.975,920 

871,579 

$ 

6,401,321 

633,916 

8.63,932 

4,827.884 

8,205,032 

1 1,454,304 

1,815,813 
979,199 

$ 

31,265,629 
1,875,011 
i 9,216,887 

1 12,189,871 

27,523,432 

3,385,492 

12,791,733 

1,850,778 

Garages and service stations 

Government and municipal buildings 

All other building construction 

Totals, Building Construction 

Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction- 

Streets, highways, and parks 

Bridges, culverts, subways, etc 

Water, sewage and drainage systems 

Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines, and underground conduit 

Ra,ilw'ay construction, steam and electric 

Structural steel w'ork 

Wrecking and demolition ; . . 

All other construction, including installation of boilers 
and machinery 

74,837,433 

25,261,401 

100,098,833 

39,497,176 

8,260,589 

5,297,7561 

10,778,099 

346,663 

915,037 

4,890,517 

22,422,428 

1,803,713 

3,329,880 

4 ,,329,776 
361,829 
21,593 
310,709 

2,372,794 

61.919,604 

10,064,302 

8,627,636 

15.108,775 
708,482 
936, 630 
310,709 

7,263.311 

Totals, Street, etc., Construction 

II, arbour and Hiver Construction — ... 

Trade Construction 

69,988,727 

34,952,722 

104,930,448 

9,920,389 

4,847,559 

14,767,948 

M, 901,276 

22,332,894 

38,234,170 

Grand Totals 

170,645,834 

87,394,570 

258,040,400 
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Table 5 shows the employment and wage-earnings for the construction industry, 
by provinces. The employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact 
that the industry is not so decidedly seasonal as is sometimes thought. The month 
of highest employment in the industiy as a whole, in 1936, was August with 163,768 
wage-earners and the lowest was January with 71,807. 

S.— Awage Monthly Employment of Wage-Earners and tlieir Kemuneration toy 
Groups and Provinces, 1930. 

ANALYSIS BY GROUPS AND MONTHS. 


Item. 

General 
and Trade 
Contractors 
and Sub- 
contractors. 

Munici- 

palities. 

Harbour 

Com- 

missions. 

Provincial 

Government 

Departments. 

Dominion 

Government 

Departments. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 






3,243 

71,807 


39,162 

18,206 

790 

10,406 


37,850 

21,074 

953 

10,344 

2,928 

3,278 

73,149 

March 

40,731 

21.624 

918 

13,511 

80,062 

107,864 

46,771 

21,231 

1,160 

22,614 

10,088 


59,262 

20,770 

1,060 

32.885 

9,103 

123,080 


68,759 

22,367 

1,082 

39,468 

49,522 

7,463 

139,139 


70,517 

23,440 

1,003 

7,702 

158,304 

August 

84,117 

22,244 

1,106 

46,794 

41,281 

9,497 

163,758 

September 

84,789 

21,265 

1,083 

10,308 

158,726 

October 

84,626 

21,499 

1,069 

43,598 

9,028 

160,420 

November 

70,239 

19,210 

843 

30,821 

7,209 

128,322 

December 

53,161 

17,783 

800 

15,609 

4,461 

90,814 

Monthly Averages of 
Wage-Earners Em- 







ployed 

62,082 

20,893 

994 

29,737 

7,581 

121,287 


$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

1 

Totals, Wages Paid dur- 







ing Year... 

65,883,188 

10,898,557 

924,184 

14,800,040 

5,008,669 

87,575,638 

Averages, Wages per Man 







per annum 

900 

622 

930 

498 

669 

722 


ANALYSIS BY PROVINCES. 


Item. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Monthly Averages of Wago-Earners Em- 
ployed 

Totals, Wages Paid during Year 

Averages, Wages per Man per annum 

No. 

448 

No. 

9,953 

No. 

7,708 

No. 

33,983 

No. 

45,112 

$ 

308,330 

$ 

6,624,120 

% 

5,160,893 

1 

22.523,191 

1 

34,776,770 

688 

668 

670 

663 

771 

Item, ■ ! 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta, 

British 
Columbia 
and Yukon. 

Monthly Averages of Wage-Earners Employed. . ...... 

Totals, Wages Paid during Year. 

Averages, Wages per Man per annum 

No. 

6,216 

No. 

5,626 

No. 

4,054 

No. 

9,187 

$ 

4,392,097 

■■ $ 

3,191,144 

$ 

3,424,386 

.'1 

7,174,607 

842 

667 

845 

781 
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Contracts Awarded, — A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-37, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 6. The aggregate 
for 1937 was greater than in any year since 1931, and showed an increase of 37 -8 p.c. 
over 1936. It amounted, however, to only 38 ’9 p.c. of the record year, 1929. 

Engineering contracts accounted for 35 • 1 p.c. of the total value of the contracts 
awarded in 1937, residential buildings for 25 • 1 p.c., industrial buildings for 15 • 1 p.c., 
and business buildings for 24*7 p.c. As compared with 1936, residential building 
showed an increase of 31-1 p.c. in value, engineering projects of 17-6 p.c., business 
construction of 46-3 p.c., while industrial construction increased to the extent of 
125-6 p.c. Table 7 shows in some detail the value of the construction contracts 
awarded in the latest six years. 


6. — Siimmary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-37, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Year. 

Value of 
Construction 
Contracts. 

Year. 

Value of 
Construction 
Contracts. 

i 

1911 

$ 

345,425,000 

1925 

S 

297,973,000 

1912 

463,083,000 

192(1 

372,947,900 

1913 1 

384,157,000 

1927. 

418,951,600 

1914 

241,952,000 

1928 

472,032,600 

1915 

83,910,000 

1929 

576,651,800 

1916 

99,311,000 

1930 

456,999,600 

1917 

84,841,000 

1931 

315,482,000 

1918 

99,842,000 

1932 

132,872,400 

1919 

190,028,000 

1933 

97,289,800 

1920 

255,005,000 

1934 

125,811,500 

1921 

240, 133,300 

1935 

160,305,000 

1922 

331,843,800 

1036 

162,588,000 

1923 

314,254,300 

1937 

224,056,700 

1924 

276,201,100 



7.— Construction Contracts Awarded In Canada, 1933-37, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Province. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

' 1 

«, 

Prince Edward Island 

1,071,500 

386,900 

384,600 

414,800 

339,900 

459,000 

Nova Scotia 

4,009,500 

2,880,800 

4,993,700 

7.903.400 

8,073,800 

11,220,000 

New Brunswick 

4,258,500 

3,951,000 

4,590,300 

6,055.300 

I 9,495,100 

9,878.200 

Quebec...; 

52,525,300 

32.639.200 

34,135,500 

44,471,900 

: 45,749,500 

71,040,800 

Ontario 

49,291,800 

42,573,400 

63,358,300 

70,872,800 

! 72,393,300 

97,777,400 

Manitoba 

4,503,500 

2,138,000 

3,905,000 

8,744,400 

6.994.400 

7.945,100 

Saskatchewan i 

2,705,200 

776,200 

1,663,200 

3,841,300 

, 2,200,600 

6,704,900 

Alberta..... 

6,948,200 

2,826,900 

3,489.400 

5,893,000 

6,297,400 

4,901,000 

British Columbia 

8,558,900 

9,219,400 

9,391,600 

12,108.100 

11,044,000 

13,230,300 

Grand Totals 

132,872,400 

97,280,800 

126,811,600 

160,305,006 

162,688,000 

224,056,700 
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7.— Constriictloii Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1933-^7, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Meports, Ltd.—concluded. 


Type of 
Construction. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

■S 


1.536,000 

903,900 

1,641,900 

3,249,600 

3,921,100 

5,815,100 

Residences 

27,356,600 

23,025,900 

28,946,200 

33,158,900 

38,936,800 

50,391,900 

Totals, Kesidcntial.... 

28,S92,fiOO 

23,929,800 

30,588,100 

36,408,500 

42,857,900 

56,207,000 

Ghui'ches 

2,736,800 

2,053,100 

1,827,900 

1,698,400 

2,625,300 

2,662,100 

Public garages 

2,945,400 

1,881,400 

2,280.300 

2,267.600 

2,746.100 

4,429,800 

Ho.spitals 

3,985,900 

1,879,100 

4,977,900 

2,979,900 

2,127,800 

7,425,100 

Hotels and clubs.. 

1,436,600 

1,294,900 

1,756,000 

2,312,000 

2,031,500 

2,715,100 

Office buildings 

3,192,600 

1,096,100 

3.980,300 

1,687,900 

3,149,000 

5,911,600 

Public buildings 

8,174,300 

2,784,600 

7,012.800 

20,243,500 

7,126,200 

8,066,200 

Schools 

0,749,900 

5,391,100 

6,161,900 

5,429,200 

4,133,600 

6,378,000 

Stores 

4,742,100 

3,629,900 

4,127,000 

4,374,300 

6.625,400 

7,315,100 

Theatres 

663,100 

483,000 

633,800 

1,429,600 

2,516,000 

2.397.600 

Warehouse.s 

4,772.500 

5,784,400 

4,713,000 

6,019,800 

4,090,100 

7,987,600 

Totals, Business' 

39,399,200 

26,276,500 

37,480,300 

48,442,200 

37,771,000 

55,288,800 

Totals, Industrial 

7,820,100 

9,101,900 

8,037,900 

10,292,200 

14,973,700 

33,779,800 

Bridges 

7,675,500 

6,315,900 

5,329,800 

3,362,200 

7,751,200 

7,584,800 

Dams and wharves 

2,777,600 

627,500 

2,932,800 

8,557,800 

3,119,400 

4,374,800 

Sewers and wator-inains 

10,638,000 

5,577,400 

3,873,000 

3,715,000 

2,515,800 

2,946,000 

Roads and streets 

20,019,500 

16,500,700 

24,432,400 

27.421,300 

23,649,200 

35,840,100 

General engineering 

15,649,600 

8,951,100 

13,137,200 

22.105,800 

29,949,800 

28,035,300 

Totals, Engineering , . . 

56,760,200 

37,981,600 

49,705,200 

65,162,100 

66,. 985, 400 

78,781,100 

Grand Totals 

132,872,400 

97,289,800 

125,811,500 

160,305,000 

162,588,000 

224,056,700 


Building Permits. — ^The estimated value of construetion in 58 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by tlieir building permits, is shown for the years 1932 to 1937, 
inclusive, in Table 8. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.(j. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1937 building permits aggregated $55,844,999 or 25 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 6. In Table 8, the 35 cities for whi(rh 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated ]>y an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the wider group. 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal bo;mdaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. Soutli 
Vancouver and Point Grey w'cre annexed to Vaueduver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 

The construction contracts in 1937 as shown in Table 7 increased by 37-8 p.c. 
compared with 1936 and the building permits of 58 cities in Table 8 increased by 
35-1 p.c. 
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S.— Values of Bulldiiig Permits Taken. Out in 5S Cities for the calendar years 1933-37. 

Note. — Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1010. 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia 

*Halifax 

New Glasgow 

^Sydney 

New Brunswick 

Fredericton 

“''Moncton 

*Saint John. 

Quebec 

‘"Maisonneuve 

“''Montroal 

“"Quebco 

Shawinigan Falls .... 

“bSherbrooke 

"‘Three Pavers 

*Westinount 

Ontario 

Belleville 

"“Brantford 

Chatham 

*Fort William 

Galt 

"“Guelph 

"“Hamilton 

"“Kingston 

"“Kitchener 

"“London 

Niagara Falls 

Oshawa 

"“Ottawa 

Owen Sound 

"“Peterborough. ... 

■"Port Arthur 

Riverside 

“"Stratford 

“"St. Catharines 

"“St. Thomas 

Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 

“"Toronto 

Welland.... 

“"Windsor. 

Woodstock 

York Townships 


1932. 


S 

587.000 

687.000 


1,109,753 



140,344 


648,434 

18,500 

184,395 

445,639 


13,167,878 

^10,557,438 

1,179,405 

107,230 

229,300 

108,075 

286,370 


16,887,761 
100,705 
170,844 
56,215 
294,100 
88,768 
152,885 

1,424,300 
349,039 
363,048 
567,690 
168,206 
41,314 
1,549,515 
22,415 
192,919 
284,437 
2,525 
50,008 
221,506 
44,955 
62,404 
I 142,680 

7,862,093 
67,650 
921,470 
86,933 
1,598,357 


1933. 


S 

115,300 

115,200 


655,394 

698,909 

23,060 

33,325 


391,514 

85,115 

143,093 

106,306 


7,005,774 

5,048,802 

724,548 

58,260 

180,400 

28,588 

359,116 


9,110,743 

29,700 ! 
171,783 
88,720 

213,400 
101,256 
108,665 

510,200 
179,667 
140,233 
551,485 
43,445 
49,035 
916,065 
38,875 
133,900 
114,815 
6,000 
71,662 
116,356 
64,863 
63,847 
93,377 
4,415,510 
46,286 
76,842 
72,915 
698,841 


1934. 


S 

87,310 

87,310 


835,673 

749,428 

11,252 

74,992 


1,277,333 

42,776 

978,228 

256,330 


5,991,676 

4,098,025 

415,308 

184.535 

130.000 
465,765 
700,983 

11,351,,380 

76,455 

283,586 

55,200 

621,700 

135.000 
110,078 

772.535 

141,398 

234,449 
671,840 

73,540 

50,970 

1,257,000 

23,885 

149,238 

101,807 

3,100 

53,095 

151,648 

42,261 

127,203 

257,340 

7,496,983 

108,326 

385,352 

67.S93 

899,792 


1935. 


S 

168,395 

168,395 


1,619,697 

1,545,824 

18,855 

54,418 


265,115 

19,325 

106,201 

139,529 


10,207,383 

7,455,436 
2,141,695 
52, 137 

314,450 
55,555 
188,110 


23,817,536 
145,602 
272,648 
108,931 

152,450 
388,688 

273,608 
1,887,022 
213,929 

589,325 
1,835,110 
92,057 

125,300 
4,085,140 
48,727 
195,588 
183,971 
11,475 
50.227 

238,094 
128,350 
137,052 
131,320 

10,005,455 
74,609 
709,304 
102,223 
. 1,680,131 


1936. 


S 

154,455 


1,320,202 

1.103,988 

36,818 

179,396 


453,756 

142,220 

100,292 

211,244 


10,011,608 

6,905,323 

810,835 

126,175 

278,700 

1,628,197 

356,378 


19,256,177 

85.005 

101,602 

156,345 

207,500 

141,220 

100,200 

1,466,906 

253.398 
449,123 
672,745 
141,258 
108,022 

1,781,555 

173,410 

209,104 

212,071 

29,810 

53,105 

823.398 
79,545 
123,229 
226,340 

8,182,799 

107,645 

703,970 

206,321 

2,339,825 


1937. 


S 

140,170 

140,170 


1,039,035 

1,488,326 

86,135 

354,564 


603,163 

126,400 

214,608 

201,155 


11,371,918 

8,217,344 

915,119 

414.0S0 

792,240 

383,417 

549,718 


38,156,707 

150,395 

270,003 

192,050 

495,880 

369,458 

138,267 

I, 694,189 
360,629 
891,247 
949,790 
246,436 
218,760 

2,325,445 

56,847 

199,686 

708,143 

109,605 

145,047 

793,227 

52,106 

192,830 

355,950 

II, 258,900 
231,429 

3,624,699 

214,065 

2,011,624 
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8.— Values of BiilMisig Pemilts Taken Out in 58 Cities for the calendar years 1933-37 

—concluded. 


province and City. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 


S 

6 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

Manitoba 

2,381,433 

851,681 

833,048 

3,945,175 

1, .559, 940 

3,543,559 

*Brandon 

33,088 

46,821 

44,758 

111,235 

55,211 

57,310 

St. Boniface 

218,945 

62,660 

80.640 

110,540 

97,279 

334,149 

*'Winnipcg 

2,129,400 

742,200 

707.650 

2,723,400 

1,407,450 

2,152, 100 

Sasbatclicwaii 

2,374,440 

529,497 

723,108 

1,039,854 

040,739 

905,039 

♦Moose Jaw 

392,642 

44,845 

350,687 

252,260 

57,818 

191,087 

•Regina 

! 277,069 

376,742 

291,696 

632,944 

358,966 

464,041 

•Saskatoon 

1,704,829 

107,910 

79.725 

144,650 

223,955 

249,901 

Alberta. 

2,243,718 

947,240 

1,363,407 

1,686,457 

1,966,556 

1,838,377 

•Calgary 

917,868 

449,917 

687,094 

874,286 

845.287 

667,809 

♦Edmonton 

1,093.045 

428,665 

479,108 

. 676,635 

895,440 

865,560 

Lethbridge 

192,150 

64,398 

70,110 

118,442 

200,414 1 

232.298 

Medicine Hat 

40,665 

14,360 

26,095 

17,194 

25,415 

62,710 

British Columbia 

8,618,980 

3,169,553 

3,093,690 

4,791,611 

5,963,360 

8,468,051 

Kamloops 

49,435 

60,517 

34,201 

69,662 

78,736 

68,277 

Nanaimo 

56,269 

33,356 

49,841 

36,856 

166,378 

231,602 

•New Westminster 

137,712 

114,880 

77,696 

210,490 

369,215 

541,715 

North Vancouver 

77,456 

27,796 

14,505 

20,260 

67,929 

68, 188 

Prince Rupert 

54,230 

29,327 

06,420 

43,235 

63,940 

46,894 

♦Vancouver 

2,864,206 

1,664,541 

1,418.816 

3,892,666 

4,641,645 

6,760,880 

•Victoria 

389,673 

340,136 

432,112 

618,463 

584,518 

760,695 

Totals-58 Cities 

43,319,397 

21,776,496 

27,457,534 

46,560,633 

41,335,693 

55,844,999 

♦TotaIs-85 Cities 

38,443,406 

19,890,150 

34,911,430 

43,839,637 

36,337,439 

! 49,694,847 


Table 9 shows the values of the building permits issued bj'’ 35 cities in the years 
1910-37. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 
the construction industries as reported by employers since 1920, both these indexes 
having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 
numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910, as compiled by the Department 
of Labour, are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 
building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are diflScult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made m 1934 and published in “Building in Canada’ ’ 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of con- 
struction were 63 • 6 p.c. for materials and 36 • 4 p.c. for labour. The reduction in the 
cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much more 
than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages from 
the relatively high averages shown since the Great War. 
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8.— Tallies ®f Building Fernilts Issued by 35 Cities in the ealendar years ami 

Index Numbers of the Building Construction Industries. 




Average Index Numbers of — 

Year. 

Value of 
Building 
Permits. 

Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials. 

Wages in 
tlie 

Building 

Trades. 

Employment 
in Building 
Con- 
struction.! 

1910 

% 

100.357,546 

(1913= 

= 100.) 

(1926=100.) 

1911 

138,170,390 


90-2 


1912 

185,233,449 

153,662,842 

96,780,981 


90-0 


1913 

100-0 

100-0 


1914. 

93-8 

100-8 


1915 

33,566,749 

90-3 

101-6 

2 

1916 

39,724,466 

103-8 

102-4 


1917 

33,936,426 

30,838,270 

130-7 

109-9 


1918 

150-5 

125-9 


1919 

77,113,413 

175-0 

148-2 


1920 

106,054,379 

214-9 

180-0 

2 

1921 

100,797.355 

183-2 

170-5 

62-1 

1922 

129,338,017 

162-2 

162-5 

60-0 

1923 

117,243,806 

167-0 

166-4 

66-4 

1924 

113,329,707 

169-1 

169-1 

71-2 

1926 

110,314,698 

153-5 

170-4 

75-8 

1926 

143,052,609 

149-2 

172-1 

100-0 

1027 

164,791,231 

143-4 

179-3 

108-7 

1928 

197,566,322 

145-3 

185-0 

112-0 

1929 

214,277,386 

147-7 

197-5 

135-3 

1930 

152,404,222 

135-5 

203-2 

134-3 

1931 

101,821,221 

122-2 

105-7 

104-3 

1932 

38,443,406 

115-2 

178-2 

64-1 

1933 

19,890,150 

116-8 

168-0 

88-5 

1934 

24,911,430 

123-1 

154-8 

47-8 

1935 

42,839,627 

121-2 

159-8 

65-4 

1936 

36,337,439 

127-3 

160-8 

55-4 

1937 

49,694,847 

140-8 

166-3 

60-1 


1 As reported by emploj'ers. * Not available. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics makes cm’rent surve3’’s of the emploj’’ment 
afforded by industrial establishments normally employing 15 persons or over. 
The index of employment in building construction, calculated upon the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, from data furnished by some 750 emploj^'ers, averaged 60 • 1 in 1937, as 
compared with 55 • 4 in 1936. The 1937 figure was higher than in any other year 
since 1931. 

Over the period 1911-36, inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded as shown in Table 6, p. 479, there has been an 
average annual per capita expenditure on construction of about 130. The period 
covered includes, of course, the war years and the depression since 1930, as well as 
the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreason- 
ably high. For the present population, the annual total of construction, on the basis 
of this average, should amount to over $330,000,000. Furthermore, there is un- 
doubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from the recent years of sub- 
normal activity. Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the part which the normal 
functioning of the construction industry might play in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XVI.-^EXTERNAL TRADE. 

Tliis chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a bj-icf 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings; value and 
quantum* of world trade (including Canada’s position in rvorld trade); historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
vStates and other foreign coimtries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countiies; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; main historical tables and tables showing current 
trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison of the volumes of imports and exports 
(Table 22), The chapter is finally brought to a close with sections on the tourist 
trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of international payments in recent 
years. 

Section 1. — The Development of Tariffs. 

Tlie development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under tw’o divi- 
sions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
whiclr have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relation- 
ships with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariff.s. It lias therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book wKore extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1. — Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “shiijs, colonies and commerce”. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European po\ver to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between tlus 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, Avhich 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French regime in Canada, tlie foreign trade 
of the colony was in the luurds of the monopolistic cliartered companies, of which 
tlie Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 


The term ciuantinn is commonly used in international discussions of trade. For tliis reason it is 
rotamecl in the analyses of mternationul trade made herei although in lino with the common practice in 
Canada, volume is used in the discussion of Ganadian trade in Subsection 10, 
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merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, tlie 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland, and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, ho\vever, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control them own commercial policy — a fact 
■wliich was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government, This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and,' coming at a time when all important parties in the United 
Kingdom had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up 
in Canada of a protective tariff, designed to secure the estabUshment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and 
import from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities which they required. 

The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.~The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandomnent of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, w'hen prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
Imtween the United Kingdom and the Umted States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1869 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
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later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British "North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 

Tariff Policy since Confederation— The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering tlie 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased mitil, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition ^Yas 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tai’iff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactined commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 
15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general r-ate to 17| p.c., wdth a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the genei-al 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise px’ovided” being raised from 17|- p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17| p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., wlxile the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 17| p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 

In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron w'ere not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This reciprocal 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India. Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the recip- 
rocal tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, and Venezuela, on account of 
most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, 
also France and her colonies, in consequeiice of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the reciprocal tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
poraiy character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
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Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and 
later of a remission of 33§ p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was estab- 
lished. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate 
of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 

Subsection 2. — Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 

Tariff relations between Canada and other countries are governed by: (1) appli- 
cation to Canada of some old commercial treaties of Great Britain; (2) participation 
in commercial treaties of Great Britain by Canadian Acts of Parliament; (3) Cana- 
dian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; (4) Exchange of Notes respect- 
ing reciprocal tariff concessions; (5) British preferential rates granted by the Tariff 
Act; (6) power of extending, by Orders in Council, British preferential or lower 
rates, intermediate rates, or other reduced duties as compensation for concessions 
received; (7) authority to impose a surtax on goods from a foreign country whose 
tariff discriminates against Canadian goods. 

EMPIRE COUNTRIES. 

Empire Preferences. — The Tariff Act assented to June 13, 1898, by which 
Canada replaced the Reciprocal Tariff of the year before by a purely British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, specifically granted the benefit of the new preferential duties to the 
United Kingdom, Bermuda, British West Indies, and British Guiana. A provision 
whereby the benefit could be extended to any British possession whose tariff was 
equally favourable to Canada was at once invoked to give the preferences to British 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and New South Wales. In 1904 these prefer- 
ences were extended to New Zealand, to the colonies now comprising the Union of 
South Africa, and to Southern Rhodesia, all of which, about that time, had granted 
newly introduced preferences to Canada. All these countries, except New South 
Wales, which had ceased to be a separate customs area, were named in the Tariff 
Act of Apr. 12, 1907 (still in force, in amended form), as being entitled to British 
preferential rates. The British preference margin, which had been increased in 
1900 from one-quarter to one-third, remained at approximately one-third in the 1907 
revision, but has since been much varied and enlarged. The 1907 Tariff contains 
three columns— British Preferential, Intermediate, and General. Sec. 4 of the 
Tariff Act empowers the Governor in Council to extend British preferential rates, 
intermediate rates in whole or in part, or most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to 
any part of the Empire or British mandated territories. 

British preference has been extended to many irew areas under Sec. 4. (See 
p. 520 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The past year witnessed its further extension 
(Order in Council Sept. 29, 1937) to Malta, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, Nauru, Papua, and Norfolk Island. The Inter- 
mediate Tariff was extended to Hong Kong as from Feb. 4, 1933. Orders in Council 
were passed which accorded most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa on July 19, 1935; to Australia and New 
Zealand on Aug. 21, 1935; to the British West Indies on Oct. 20, 1936; to all the 
non-self-governing British colonies and protectorates, Palestine, Tanganyilca terri- 
tory, and the territories of Togoland and Cameroons under British Mandate on 
* Revised by W. Gilclirist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Sept. 29, 1937. Ireland is similarly favoured due to the fact that her Trade Agree- 
ment with Canada guarantees to her duties as low as apply to the United Kingdom. 

Either by means of the Tariff Act or Trade Agreements with the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and British West 
Indies, Canada now accords her British Preferential Tariff, or lower rates, to almost 
the whole Empire, including British protectorates and mandated territories. In 
addition, the products of the Newfoundland fisheries are declared by Sec. 8 of the 
Tariff Act to be free of customs duty until otherwise determined by Order in Council. 

Reciprocal concessions in Empire markets are widespread. Nearly all Cana- 
dian products are given tariff preferences when entering Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, British West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Fiji, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helenn, Western Samoa, 
British Protectorate of Tonga, British Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Cyprus, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. To a considerable extent tariff prefer- 
ence is granted to Canadian goods in Ireland, Union of South Africa, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and Malta; also, on some goods, in the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and Cayman Islands. Empire 
motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements; spirits, 
wines, malt liquors, and tobaccos in Gibraltar; and wines in the Falkland Islands. 

United Kingdom. — Canada has granted to the United Kingdom her British 
Preferential Tariff since its inception in 1897. The United Kingdom, in 1919, 
introduced preferences for Canada and the rest of the Empire on the limited nimiber 
of products then comprising her tariff. In subsequent years, with expansion of the 
tariff. Empire preferences in the United IGngdom extended to more commodities. 
(See pp. 521-522 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The Import Duties Act, effective 
Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on all non-Empire goods not 
already dutiable or specifically exempted. On the report of an Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Act the general rate was increased within two months on many 
manufactured articles to 15, 20, 25, 30 or 33-| p.c. Less comprehensive Orders 
issued from time to time have made further increases or changes. The Act exempted 
products of the Colonial Empire altogether and exempted products of the Dominions, 
India, and Southern Rhodesia until Nov. 15, 1932. A Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed on Aug. 20, 1932, extended the period of 
exemption of Canadian goods (see p. 486 of the 1936 Year Book) for five years. The 
1932 Agreement has been superseded by one signed Feb, 23, 1937, wdiieh renews 
exemption of Canadian goods from the Import Duties Act, or any other duties not 
already applicable, with the qualification, as in the previous Agreement, that the 
United Kingdom, after notification, may impose duty (preferential) on Canadian 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other milk products, or in consultation with 
the Canadian Government may regulate supplies. The United Kingdom grants 
sjjecified preferences on Canadian wheat, copper, lead, zinc (conditional on Empire 
producers supplying the demand at world prices); butter, cheese, raw or canned 
apples, pears, eggs, processed milk, honey, fish, timber, asbestos, and patent leather. 
The preference margin on Canadian natural silk hosiery was increased, the rate on 
motor cars and parts stabilized, the duty on reed organs removed, and a fixed prefer- 
ence on tobacco assured until Aug. 19, 1942. Canada obtains the benefit of all 
British Preferential Tariffs in the Colonial Empire and also exchanges Sirecific 
preferences with certain colonies. Canada concedes to the United Kingdom reduced 
duties under 179 tariff items, gives assurance of no upward revision of existing pref- 
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erential rates under 246 items, and, in the case of 91 items (mainly products of a 
class not made in Canada), undertakes that margins of preference will not be 
reduced. If any duty-free Canadian article is exported to the United Kingdom 
■below fair market value in Canada, and the situation, after notification, not cor- 
rected, Canadian anti-dumping provisions are to be waived as regards similar 
United Ivingdom goods. The Canadian Government, which is given a quota of 
2,600,000 cwt. per annum of bacon and hams, undertakes to assist in the promotion of 
orderly marketing of these and other meats in the United Kingdom. Either country 
may suspend or modify scheduled concessions if it is established that, by means of 
the preference, any organization of exporters controls trade to the prejudice of con- 
sumers. Each Government agrees not to increase beyond 50 p.c. the Eminre con- 
tent required for preference in manufactured goods. The 1937 Agreement was 
approved by the Canadian Parliament on Mar. 31, 1937, implemented by the 
United Kingdom Budget of Apr. 20, 1937, and formally proclaimed in force from 
Sept. 1, 1937. It is to remain in force until Aug. 20, 1940, and afterwards until 
terminated on six months’ notice. 

Ireland. — Ireland at its inception in 1923 as the Irish Free State, granted 
Canada any preferential rates in force, and in return received the benefit of the 
British Preferential Tariff. A formal Trade Agreement between Canada and 
Ireland, signed Aug. 20, 1932, secured for all goods the produce and manufacture of 
Canada, the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any 
country. In return, goods the produce or manufacture of Ireland, when imported 
into Canada, were to be accorded the same tariff treatment as similar goods 
imported from the United IGngdom. 

Australia . — A Trade Agreement between Canada and Australia (superseding 
a 1925 arrangement of limited scope) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931. British 
Preferential Tariffs were exchanged, with some reservations by Australia, and some 
additional concessions by Canada. Enlarged margins of preference were also 
granted by each country on certain products of importance to the other. (See p. 
484 of the 1936 Year Book.) The Agreement, which was obligatory for one year, 
has remained in force subject to six months’ notice of denunciation by either Govern- 
ment. During the calendar year 1937 Canada’s exports to Australia reached $30, - 
500,000. Imports from Australia were 112,000,000. In view of trade balances 
being so much in Canada’s favour, the Australian Government intimated last year 
that if the Agreement was to continue, further Canadian concessions should be 
accorded Australian products. After negotiations, the Canadian duties on certain 
Australian goods were reduced by Order in Council effective Oct. 1, 1937, and the 
Trade Agreement was kept in force, subject, as before, to denunciation on six months’ 
notice by either Government. 

New Zealand.— Canada was granted the British preferential rates of the New 
Zealand Tariff established in 1903. Canada has extended her British Preferential 
Tariff to New Zealand since 1904. On Oct. 1, 1925, Canadian special rates then 
granted Australia were also extended to New Zealand, but withdrawn on Oct. 12, 
1930. As from June 2, 1931, New Zealand cancelled nearly all her British preferen- 
tial rates to Canada. On May 24, 1932, a new Trade Agreement was brought into 
force for one year (applicable also to Western Samoa and Cook Islands), whereby 
Canada granted New Zealand some rates lower than British preferential, and 
otherwise the British Preferential Tariff. New Zealand restored the British jmefcr- 
ential rates to Canada except for 6 items upon which intermediate rates were con- 
ceded. A New Zealand surtax of 22| p.c. of duty (in a few instances 5 p.c.) insti- 
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tuted on Aug, 18, 1930, was cancelled by a New Zealand tariff amendment of Nov. 
19, 1932, as regards all Empire goods except those from Canada, Union of South 
Africa, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, and India. The 1932 Trade Agreement 
was made for one year, but has been kept in force by various renewals. It would 
have expired on Sept. 30, 1937, and, in order to secure a further renewal, New 
Zealand was granted certain reductions in Canadian duty including some being 
accorded to Australia. The Agreement was then renewed to Sept, 30, 1938, by 
Order in Council of Oct. 1, 1937. New Zealand, as from Mar, 1, 1938, increased 
some rates against Canada, Australia, and foreign countries on the ground that her 
manufacturing costs had increased. 

Union of South Africa. — In addition to the British Preferential Tariff which 
Canada accords to the Union of South Africa under the Tariff Act of 1907, commerce 
with the Union of South Africa is governed by a Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932, It provides for exchange of preferential treatment on selected commodities. 
(See p. 487 of the 1936 Year Book.) By an Exchange of Notes (Union of South 
Africa dated Aug. 2, 1935; Canada dated Aug. 31, 1935) effective July 1, 1935, each 
Dominion assures the other of as low rates as apply to the goods of any foreign 
country. 

Southern Rhodesia . — A Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932, exchanging 
preferences on a few selected commodities and each country’s British Preferential 
Tariffs on nearly all other commodities, was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, on 
notice by Southern Rhodesia, Canadian goods are now accorded an Intermediate 
Tariff in Southern Rhodesia, and Canada, under the Tariff Act of 1907, applies her 
British Preferential Tariff to Southern Rliodesian goods, 

British West Indies. — ^Under the Canadian Customs Tariff Act, 1907, the 
British Preferential Tariff applies to the British West Indies, Bermuda, and British 
Guiana, and by Order in Council effective Feb. 1, 1913, to British Honduras, Spe- 
cial tariff concessions were made to the British West Indies in a reciprocal Trade 
Agreement of 1912, enlarged in 1920. The latter was replaced on July 6, 1925, by 
an Agreement still more extensive and brought formally into force by proclamation 
as from April 30, 1927. It is binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until ter- 
minated, on a year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Hon- 
duras. (For further details see p. 484 of the 1936 Year Book.) 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The power given under Sec. 4 of the Tariff Act to extend the Intermediate 
Tariff, in whole or in part, by Order in Council, to British countries, applies equally 
to foreign countries. Another important means of arranging for reciprocal con- 
cessions from foreign countries is afforded by Sec. 11 of the Customs Tariff which 
authorizes the making by Order in Council of such reductions of duties on goods 
imported into Canada from any other country as may be deemed reasonable by 
way of compensation for concessions granted by any such country. On the other 
hand, power is given under Sec, 7 to impose a surtax of 33| p.c. ad valorem on 
goods from any foreign country which treats imports from Canada less favourably 
than those from other countries. 

Most- Favoured-Nation Treatment.- — Mutual guarantee of most-favoured- 
foreign-nation treatment, or, as it is commonly called, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, enters into many of the tariff arrangements between Canada and foreign 
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countries. Usually, this means that Canada and the other contracting State 
agree that each party will accord to the goods of the other the benefit of the lowest 
duties applied to similar goods of any other foreign origin. There may be reser- 
vations. These reservations are likely to be tariff advantages, not relatively of 
far-reaching importance, snch as one State may grant to another on historical, 
political, or geographical grounds, or some other special relationship. The con- 
cessions arising out of inost-favoured-nation treatment under the Canadian tariff 
now consist of the rates of the Inteimediate Tariff, and lower rates on some goods 
provided in Trade Agreements with France, the United States, and Poland. It will 
be seen that the guarantee by Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment to a 
foreign country does not entitle the foreign country to preferences existing only 
under the British Preferential Tariff or an Empire Trade Agreement. In other 
words. Empire preferences are confined within the EmiDire. 

The benefit to Canadian exports of most-favoured-nation treatment in any 
country depends on the customs and treaty system of the particular importing- 
country concerned . Several foreign nations have maximum and minimum schedules, 
meaning that there are two scales of duties for practically all goods imported. 
There may be also an intermediate scale of duties. Some countries maintain 
reduced duties only on specified items of their tariffs, which they have conceded in 
one or more commercial treaties. A countrj’-, too, may adhere strictly to a single- 
column tariff. Even when it makes concessions in a commercial treaty it may 
incorporate these in the normal tariff, thus discriminating against no country. 
The number of countries maintaining uniform tariffs regardless of the origin of 
goods, however, is becoming smaller from year to year. The benefit of most-favoured- 
nation treatment would, of course, depend also on the extent to which tariff favours 
apply to countries competing in the market in question. It has been the practice 
to include import restrictions when bargaining for most-favoured-nation treatment 
but the significance of this is greatly lessened in recent years by countries adminis- 
tering import quotas independently of most-favoured-nation commitments. 

Argentina. — A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Argentina, signed Feb. 2, 1825, exchanging most-favoured-nation 
treatment is still applicable to the tariff relations between Canada and Argentina. 
Argentine customs duties, with minor exceptions, apply equally to imports from all 
countries. Extensive tariff reductions made in an Agreement of Sept. 26, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, have been extended to imports from all countries. 

Austria. — ^An Exchange of Notes, July 6-8, 1933, and Canadian Orders in 
Council of July 5, 1933, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 1935, the latter for an indefinite 
period, granted the Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for most-favoured-nation 
treatment in Austria. Many important items of the Austrian Tariff were subject to 
conventional or reduced rates of duty which applied to countries having such treaty 
relationship with Austria. 

Belgium.— A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Belgium, signed 
July 3, 1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment of each 
other’s goods. The Belgian Tariff consists of a Minimum Tariff and a Maximum 
Tariff (three times the minimum). The Minimum Tariff, however, is in practice 
applied equally to imports from all countries. 

Bolivia. — Article 15 of the Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911, between the 
United Kingdom and Bolivia, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1935, the effect being an arrangement between Canada and Bolivia for exchange 
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of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods. Customs duties in Bolivia 
are applied equally to impoids from all countries. 

Brazil. — On account of Brazilian policy to cancel old Trade Agreements, an 
arrangement was made between Canada and Brazil by E.xchange of N otes, July 2o-30, 
1936, granting the Canadian Intermediate Tariff for the Brazilian Minimum or lowest 
tariff. This arrangement continued the former reciprocal relationsln'i) between the 
two countries. It was superseded by an Exchange of Notes of June 12, 1937, pro- 
viding for the mutual concession of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. 
The Tariff of Brazil consists mainly of a Minimum Tariff and a General Tariff, ap- 
proximately one-quarter higher. Some rates lower than the minimum, established 
by an Agreement of Feb. 2, 1935, with the United States, apply to imports from 
countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment. 

Colombia.— -A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia, signed Feb. 16, 1866, requires Colombia and Canada 
to give each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. An Agreement 
between Colombia and the United States, signed Sept. 13, 1935, created many 
reduced Colombian duties, to which treaty countries became entitled. Otherwise 
Colombian duties apply equally to imports from all countries. 

Costa Rica. — A Costa Rican law of Feb. 16, 1933, established a surcharge of 
30 p.c. of the duty on imports from countries not granting moat-favoured-nation 
treatment to Costa Rica. Reduced duties appeared in an Agreement with the 
United States signed Nov. 28, 1936. An Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1933, 
with the United ICingdom, set forth that Costa Rica would extend most-favoured- 
nation rates to any part of the British Empire on a reciprocal basis. A. Canadian 
Order in Council of July 20, 1935, extended most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Costa Rica, thus entitling Canadian goods to a reciprocal concession in Costa Rica. 

Czechoslovakia . — A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia of Mar. 15, 1928, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters. Czechoslovakia has conventional or reduced duties on many goods. 

Denmark.— Danish Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain of 
Feb, 13, 1660-1, and July 11, 1670, establishing reciprocal most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment of each other’s goods, still apply to the tariff relations between Canada and 
Denmark. Although Denmark has a single-tariff schedule, which is applicable to 
all countries, provision is made for penalty duties against countries which dis- 
criminate against her. 

Estonia.— Article 28 of the United Kingdom-Estonia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of Jan. 18, 1926, providing means for a most-favoured-nation arrange- 
ment between Canada and Estonia, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agree- 
ments Act of June 11, 1928. The duties of the Estonian Minimum Tariff are half 
those c)f the General Tariff, while on some goods conventional rates lower than the 
Minimum Tariff exist. 

Finland. — Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of Dec. 14, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment between Canada and Finland, was accepted by the Finland Trade 
Agreement Act of June 12, 1925. Finland has in force some conventional rates 
lower than her General Tariff, 

France, — The Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 1922 having lapsed on 
Juno 16, 1932, negotiations for a new Agreement ensued and were concluded by the 
signing of a Irade Agreement on May 12, 1933. This Agreement was brought into 
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force as from June 10, 1933. Under its terms Canada was accorded the rates of the 
rrencli Minimum Tariff and most-favoirred-nation treatment on 185 items or parts 
of items and reductions varying from 17 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the General Tariff on 24 
items or parts. The French. General Tariff is, for most goods, four times the Mini- 
mum Tariff. Intermediate rates are expressed as varying percentage reductions 
from the General Tariff. In return Canada conceded to France a rate as low as 
British preferential on 7 items, reductions from the Intermediate Tariff of from 10 
p.c. to 25 p.c. on 95 items and Intermediate Tariff rates on an extensive list of items. 
The French colonies are included within the scope of the Agreement. The Agree- 
ment was supplemented by a Protocol of Feb. 26, 1935, and Notes exchanged Mar. 
20, 1936, and July 30, 1937, under wdiich Canada secured the Minimum Tariff on 
25 more items of the Fi’ench Tariff, in return for adjustments of duty on some French 
products. These supplementary arrangements also made provision for quotas on 
many Canadian articles of which the import into France is subject to quantitative 
restrictions. 

Germany. — In the absence of a commercial agreement, a 'Super Tariff’ 
(Ohertariff) created by a German law*- of Jan. 18, 1932, two to four times as high as 
the General Tariff, on goods affected, was invoked against Canada on Apr. 1, 1932. 
On account of negotiations that ensued, the Super Tariff was suspended on 
July 1, 1932, for six months. By Exchange of Notes effective Jan. 1, 1933, an 
Agreement, for the duration of three months, was entered into, giving Germany 
the Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for its ordinary General Tariff and any 
existing conventional duties. This arrangement was renewed, first for nine months, 
and on Jan. 1, 1934, for an indefinite period, subject to termination on six months’ 
notice, A Provisional Trade Agreement, including exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment, was signed on Oct. 22, 1936, to become effective fourteen days 
after exchange of ratifications, and to remain in force until Nov. 14, 1937, and 
thereafter until terminated on tw'o months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the 
Agreement was assented to on Apr. 10, 1937. On account of the control exercised 
by Germany over exchange for paymrent of goods, a Payments Agreement was also 
entered into on Oct. 22, 1936. It authorized utilization of definite percentages of 
exchange accruing from German exports to Canada for purtdiase of Canadian wdicat, 
apples, cheese, honey, fish, fox skins, asbestos, lumber, wood-pulp, sausage casings, 
and some other goods. Unallocated exchange is available for miscellaneous pur- 
chases. By Exchange of Notes on the day the Trade Agreement was signed, Canada 
agreed, on a basis of reciprocity, to give effect to the Trade Agreement as from 
Nov. 15, 1936, the Payments Agreement having gone into for(;e on that day. The 
Exchange of Notes is to remain operative until replaced by the Provisional Trade 
Agreement or until terminated on six weeks’ notice. 

Guatemaiv\. — A Guatemalan law of Jan. 25, 1936 (renewing with slight 
changes a surtax law of Jan. 26, 1935), provided for in(;rcasing by 100 i).c. the 
customs duties on goods from countries whose trade balances are adverse to Guate- 
mala and who had increased their exports to Guatemala by 100 p.c. or more in 1935 
as compared with 1934. A Trade Agreement between Canada and Guatemala 
signed Sept. 28, 1937, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment, exempted 
Canadian goods from the customs surcharge and entitled Canada to reduced duties 
provided for some items in a Guatemalan Agreement of Apr. 24, 1936, with the 
United States. Pending ratification of the Agreement, an "Exchange of Notes on the 
same date established most-favoured-nation treatment reciprocally as from Oct. 14, 
1937. An Act approving the Agreement was given third reading in the Canadian 
House of Commons on Apr. 26, 1938. 
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Haiti. — ^Haiti reduced duties on some United States products in a Trade Agree- 
ment of Mar. 28, 1935, and on Apr. 9, 1936, adopted a new Maximum Tariff (double 
the Minimum) which would have applied to Canada, only that by Exchange of Notes 
of June 10, 1935, renewed Apr, 6, 1936, and Apr. 15, 1937, Canada and Haiti 
exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. A Canadian-Haiti 
Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937, includes this tariff arrangement and now 
(May, 1938) awaits exchange of ratifications. An Act approving the Agreement 
was given third reading in the Canadian House of Commons on Apr. 26, 193S. 

Hungary. — Article 20 of the United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of July 23, 1926, affording means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Himgary, was accepted by 
the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Hungary has in force various 
conventional rates lower than her General Tariff, resulting from treaties vvith other 
countries. 

Italy . — A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Italy of Jan. 4, 1923, 
provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The 
General Tariff of Italy is applicable to imports from all countries except where re- 
duced rates for many goods have been established by commercial treaties. 

Japan. — ^A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Japan on a most-favoured-nation basis signed April 3, 1911, was accepted by 
Canada (with minor provisos) in an Act of April 10, 1913. Certain surtaxes were 
imposed by Japan on July 20, 1935, and by Canada on Aug. 5, 1935, against each 
other’s goods. An Exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, effected the removal of the 
surtaxes by both countries and stated the basis for Canadian customs valuations on 
Japanese goods. (See p, 489 of the 1936 Year Book.) 

Latvia. — Article 26 of the United Kingdom-Latvia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of June 22, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Latvia, was accepted by the Cana- 
dian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Latvia has a minimum schedule of 
duties and a maximum schedule twice as high, as. well as some rates of duty fixed by 
conventions with other countries. 

Lithuania. — Article 4 of the United Kingdom-Lithuania Agreement of May 6, 
1922, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff mat- 
ters between Canada and Lithuania, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agreements 
Act of June 11, 1928. Lithuania has in force a Maximum Tariff on certain specified 
items double the ordinary Tariff, Resulting from treaties on a few items there are 
rates lower than the ordinary Tariff. 

Netherlands. — A Canadian-Netherlands Convention of Commerce of July 11, 
1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters 
between Canada, Netherlands, Netherlands India, Surinam, and Curagao. The 
Netherlands Tariff consists of a single schedule of duties, without tariff preference 
to any country. 

Norway .--A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Norway (and Sweden) of Mar. 18, 1826, is applicable to British terri- 
tories to the extent of still providing exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment 
in tarifi' matters between Canada and Norway. Norway has a single-tariff schedule 
but there exist provisions for imposing penalty duties on non-reciprocating countries. 

Panama. Article 12 of a United Kingdom-Panama Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, signed Sept. 25, 1928, affording means for reciprocal most-favoured- 
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nation relations with Panama, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1935. A Canadian Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1936, conceded the Canadian 
Intermediate Tariff to the Panama Canal Zone. Duties in Panama apply equally 
to imports from all countries. 

Poland. — Convention of Commerce between Canada and Poland, signed 
July 3, 1935, effective Aug. 15, 1936, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment 
and, as regards scheduled goods, granted reductions from the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff and from the lowest Polish tariff. The Polish Tariff comprises two columns 
of rates for all goods, the rates of Column I being about 25 p.c. higher than the rates 
of Column II. On some goods there are conventional rates resulting from trade 
treaties which Poland has concluded with other countries and which are lower even 
than the rates of Column II. The Free City of Danzig was declared party to the 
Convention from Jan. 1, 1937. 

Portugal. — ^Article 21 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal, signed Aug. 12, 1914, providing for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted in the Canadian 
Ti'ade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. The Portuguese Tariff has maximum and 
minimum scales, the treaty arrangement securing the minimum for Canada. 

Roumania. — Article 36 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Roumania of Aug. 6, 1930, affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment between Canada and Roumania, was utilized in 
an Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930. Roumania has a Minimum Tariff on some 
commodities, one-thkd lower than her General Tariff, also, as a result of treaties, 
reductions from the Minimum Tariff on certain goods. 

Russia. — ^A Canadian Order in Council of Feb. 27, 1931, prohibiting impor- 
tation from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulpwood, 
lumber, asbestos, and dressed furs, was cancelled, by an Order in Council of Sept, 
10, 1936, in consequence of which the Soviet Union repealed an Order of Apr. 20, 
1931, which had prevented her importing organizations and trade representatives 
from purchasing Canadian goods or chartering Canadian vessels. 

Salvador. — By Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 1937, Canada and El Salvador 
granted each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The Tariff of 
El Salvador consists of a Maximum Tariff, a Minimum Tariff (one-third the maxi- 
mum) and some conventional rates lower than the minimum. 

Spain. — ^A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Spain, signed Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 6, 1927), providing for exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted on behalf of Canada 
by the Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928. The Tariff of Spain consists of a First 
(the highest) Tariff, a Second Tariff (usually one-third of the first) and some con- 
ventional rates lower than the Second. 

Sweden . — A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden (and Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826, had the effect of establishing 
most-favoured-nation tariff relationship between Canada and Sweden. Sweden, in 
commercial treaties with various countries, has granted conventional rates of duty 
which, however, have been incorporated into the ordinary tariff and made applicable 
to all countries. 

Switzerland. — Under the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between the United I^gdom and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855, 
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Canada and Switzerland exchanged most-favoiired-nation treatment of each other’s 
goods. Switzerland has reduced some of her rates in treaties, but reductions are 
incorporated in a single-column tariff which applies to all countries. 

United States.— A Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States 
was signed on Nov. 15, 1935. It exchanged unconditional rnost-favoured-nation 
treatment with reservation of Canada’s Empire preferences and the United States 
preferences granted to Cuba, Philippine Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. 
Further Canadian concessions to the United States included reductions in duty on 88 
tariff items, modification of customs valuation, and reciprocating United States 
action in exempting from duty purchases up to $100 made by returning Canadian 
residents. The United States schedule of reduced rates to Canada included: cattle 
(quota), cream (quota), seed potatoes (quota), clover and grass seeds, hay, turnips, 
maple sugar; certain classes of fish; lumber and timber (quota) previously subject 
to duty and excise; feldspar, talc, lime, various ferro-alloys, acetic acid, certain 
puipboard, whisky, and patent and harness leather. Reductions on these goods are, 
with regard to 27 tariff items, 50 p.c.; 32 items, 25 to 49 p.c.; 8 items, reduction under 
25 p.c. or existing rate confirmed. Among 21 items which were guaranteed continu- 
ance of duty-free entry were newsprint, wood-pulp and pulpwood, shingles (quota), 
and lobsters. Tariff reductions became operative on Jan, 1, 1936. The Agree- 
ment was aiiproved by the Canadian Parliament on Apr. 8, 1936. Upon exchange 
of ratifications on May 14, 1936, the whole Agreement went into force. It continues 
subject to certain contingencies to Dec. 31, 1938, and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. This Agreement was the seventh entered into by the Presi- 
dent of the United States under an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, known as 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. Up to Mar. 7, 1938, ten 
others were signed, the reduced duties in each, except the one with Cuba, being 
accorded to Canada. The Trade Agreements Act was passed for only three years 
but on Mar. 1, 1937, was extended for a further three years. 

Uruguay. — ’Canada signed an Agreement, on a most-favoured-nation basis, 
with Uruguay on Aug. 12, 1936, as regards customs duties, quotas, and allocation of 
exchange for commercial transactions, to come into force 30 days after exchange of 
ratifications, and to remain in force for three years and thereafter until termination 
on six months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to 
on Apr. 10, 1937. The Agreement awaits ratification bj'' Uruguay. Notes were 
exchanged at the same time, effective at once, granting the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff in return for Uruguayan trading facilities for Canadian exports, pending the 
coming into force of the formal Agreement. Pi’ovision exists under the tariff of 
Uruguay whereby duties may be increased by 50 p.c. on imports from countries 
which do not offer reciprocity, or do not accord most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Uruguayan goods. 

Venezuela. — A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia (of which Venezuela was then part) of Apr. 18, 1825, 
applies to Canada and provides for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The Venezxielan Executive Power is authorized to increase duties up to 100 p.c. on 
certain goods originating in a specified country, but it has not been learned that this 
power has been used. A limited number of reduced Venezuelan duties are provided 
in a Ohade Agreement of Aug. 0, 1936, between France and Venezuela.. Otherwise 
no preferences exist under the Venezuelan Tariff. 

Yugoslavia. — -Article 30 of the United Eangdom-Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of May 12, 1927, (affording means for exchange 
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of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods between Canada and 
Yugoslavia) was accepted by means of the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of 
June 11, 1928. The Yugoslavian Tariff comprises maximum, minimum, and con- 
ventional duties (usually incorporated in the minimum duties). 

Section 2.— The Commercial Intelligence Service.’^’ 

The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 

Organization at Ottawa. — Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is pre- 
sided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director 
are the following divisions: Directories — where inquiries for Canadian products, 
forwarded by the Trade Commissioners, are prepared for publication and distri- 
bution, and the Exporters Directory listing Canadian exporters with their agents 
abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign 
Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial — where the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records — ^where information regarding 
markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish 
Products; Vegetable Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; 
and Miscellaneous Manufactures. These last five divisions handle correspondence 
falling within their respective classifications. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and -while in this country gives 
first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities and 
conditions of trade in his territory. 

Organization Abroad. — A list of the countries iia which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office, and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case is given below: — 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TR.ADE COMMISSIONERS. 

Noth.— This list was revised as at Jan. 1, 1{)38. Cable address of Trade Commissioner.? is “Cana- 
dian” unless otherwise stated. 

Argentine RepuUic (Territory includes Uruguay) . J. A. Strong, B, Mitre 430, Bueno.s Aires (1). 
Australia — 

Sydney (Territory covers Federal District of L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letter.?— P.O. Box No. 
Canberra, New South Wales, (Jneeasland, 3952V. Office— City Mutual Life Building, Hunter 
Northern Territory and Dependencies.) and Bligh Streets. 

Melbourne (Territory covers States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer. Address for letters— Box 1960, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- G.P.O. Office— Safe Deposit Office Building, 

mania.) Melbourne. 

Belgium Yves Lamontagne, Shell Building, 60 Ravenstein 

Street, Brussels. 

Brazil L, S. Glass. Address for letter.?— Caixa Postal 2164, 

Rio de .Tanoiro. Office— Ed. Da "A Noite”, 

Sala 802, Praca Mima. 

* Revised Ijy I.. D. Wilgross, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COiDIISSI.JNEi!.?--c.jnti.n,-,l. 


British Malaya (Territory includes the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Federated and TJnfcderated Malay 
States, British Borneo, Northern Sumatra, 
Siam, and Netherlands Indies.) 

British West Iniics— , , 

Trinidad (Territory includes Barb.ados, Windward 
and Leeward islands and British Guiana.) 

Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras.) 

China — 

Shanghai (Territory includes North and Central 
China and Manchuria.) 

Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico.) 

Effvpt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palei5t.ine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgarin, and Roumania.) 

France (Territory includes French Colonies in 
North Africa.) 

Germany (Territory covers Gormany—oxcept the- 
Rhine Valley-~Czeohoslovalda, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.) 

Ilong Kang (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, and Indo-China.) 

India and Ceylon.. 


Irish Free Biaie and Northern Ireland 

Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Albania, and Jugoslavia.) 


B. O. Butler, Ufiiwi Liiihlia-, 
Settlenieuts. 


M. B Pulmr-r. Addre-^ for Ft; i. -P.F Hon 
P ort of Spain. Ohlce — Coloniid liank Builiiiii.u'. 

F. W. Fraser, P.< ). J>.x 2'r.. Oda-c- ! b.n.ul ian 1 !.■ nk 
of Commerce Clrambers, Kingston. 

ir. A. .Scott. i’.O. Box 201, Shcr^i.td. •• -d e --E..C 
Building, 27 The Bund, Sh.'iiigiiai. 

C. S. Bissptt. Address for letters— Apsirtcdo 1945, 
Ifavana. Office address— iioyal Bank o! Can.ada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, ilavanti. 

lionrl Turoot. Adciro-.-! f,,i- Ictf-.r;.— P.n. Bo\ r.’.'O, 
Cairo. Olflcc— 22 Shtiri c! Xii, C.dio. 

Ilcrc.ilo Barm, CommcrLial .Aliachc, T, rue Scrib--'. 
Paris (9). C.dde fuldrc="— C’:i.u.Gmf c. 

J. G. McGillivray, Mf'inchobcrgscias.sc 31, H 'miiui'K. 


V. E. Dnclos. Adtlrt-Fs for 
Hons; Koatr. Odice— fb'tn 
Bank liuiiditig, fiting Kong 


Pa-d Syke.i, A.ldr ‘is fir l.-tic-.s 
Calc'itfa. OOico~23 h,;-! ian-idc 
enimem Place E-isl , C tlcuMti. 


-P.O Box S'), 
■I'd Sli.mgli.'i 

.0, Fox 20.';’, 
.msioiis, Llv\- 


Jtimefi Curriiacl:, tili bmper f I’Conndl Street, D.tldi.-t, 
Irish Free State; and ‘G Ann S:rcu* , ttclc!,.:, 
Northern Irelaml. Cable addross—Aciatiac. 

A. 15. Muddinvci, Vi:; rdtnTio!.! Nr. 5, ’iiltf 


Tokyo O. M. Crof , Gommercitd Sfcrehiry. .kdilrcrs for 

lei tors— P.f 1. Bo.x 4(11, Tohyn CV.ttml. t'hicc— 
Cniuidian Lcg.trinn, 10 Omoicc'to, ;j-chr.!iic, 
Aktistilvtikii, Tokyo. 

Kobe...., P. V. IllcLanc. AdilrcS'- for lef iers— P.O. i?.o5 230, 

Kobe. Ollice— 309 Crescent, Br.iiding, 72 Kyo- 
machi. 


Meiko (Territory includes Guatoniala, lloudiiras, 
and Salvador.) 


Netherlands (Territory includes tlio Rhine Valley 
and Switzerland.) 

New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Wc.sti)rn 
Samoa.) 

Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
and Finland.) 

Panama (Territory incliide.s the Ctinal Zone, Votio- 
zuela, Colondiia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.) 

Peru (Territory includes Bolivi.a, Chile, and 
Ecuador.) 

Boiilh Africa— 

Cape Town (Temlory inclttdos Cape Province and 
Southwest Afrieti, Natal, Ttinganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, M.auritius, and Aladagtiscar.) 

Johannesburg (Territory includes Tran.svaal, 
Orange Free State, Beehuantiland, Somalilanfl, 
the Rhodesias, Portuguese East Africa, .Mozam- 
bique, and Nyasaland.) 

United Kingdom — 

London 


Iiondon (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia.) 


R. T. Young. Adilre,s.s f,nr]et:ei.s— ..^pcritido N.iin. 
12ti-bis, Mexico City. Oaiee-Edilicio 
de Jjoadros y Me.xico, Nurn. 30, Pfoxico City. 
Cable address— Canooimr. 

James Langley, Ooolsiii,gcl 11 Ib, Rortoulum. 


W. F. Bull. Addr,->: for lettem-P.O. Ho:; :i;'„ 
Aiickhuid. Ofiic:— Yor'.'sliire. IlVusu, .'tiiortL'ind 
Street, Auc!..lat!d. 


Richard Grow. Address for loiters— Stortiiigsg, .it on 
29, 0.slc). 

W. J. Riddiford. Addro-:- f ,1 ku I cr:- --P.O, Hnx 222, 
Panama City. Gltic0--Royiil Barili of Gaiiada 
Building, Santa .An;! i Cji y. 
iM, J. Vcohslcr. .Address fur letter:: — (.kisiila 1212, 
Liiii.a. Gflii'c— Purlid do Helea No. li'.u, Pl.-naj 
San Martin, Lima. 


Q. R. lleasmin. .Addre';-: fiirleiiir.-- P.O. l-liix ti.Ll, 
Cape Town. Gllice- Cieglioni f-nd liarri Huijd- 
iiig, -Addcrley Street , C;ipu- 'ibw u. Cabio iiddre.-s 
— Ctiniracom. 


J. Li Mutter. Address f.-ir iotters — P 
Office— Prudential As.siir:i.;icu H .iidi,,; 
Johannesburg. C.ablc Add.ress- Can; 


Frederic* ICinld, Chief Trade Commi.sFioiier in the 
United Kingdom, Canada House, 'I'raialgar 
Square, S.W, 1. Cable Addreg.s— Sleighing, 
London. 

J.^IL Englisli, Caiiiid.a ilou.^c, 3’rafalg.ir iSqi’are, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS-eoncluded. 


United Kintidom— concluded . 

London (Territory — for fresh fruit, only— covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany.) 
London - 


Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands, and North 
Wales.) 

Bristol (Territory covens West of England, South 
Wales, and South Midlands.) 

Glasgow 

United States-- 

New York City. (Territory includes Bermuda.) 


W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, .Aldine 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2, Cable 
address— Canfrucom. 

W. A. Wdlaon, Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. Cable 
address— Agrilson. 

H. R. Poussette, Martina Bank Building, 31 Nortli 
John Street. 

E. L. McColl, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 

G. B.Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable address 
— Cantraeom. 

D. S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 
Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantraeom. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 
British Foreign Office, C,anadian manufacturers, exporters, and others interested in 
trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in W'hich Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 

Commercial Intelligence Journal. — ^The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3 ■ 50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal 


Section 3.— Statistics of External Trade.’" 

For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully 
kept in mind, as well as certain inaccm’acies, only briefly mentioned below, which 
necessitate corresponding adjustments to external trade statistics if the true position 
of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s international transactions is to be shown. 
These adjustments are tx'eated more fully in the publications of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics dealing with Canada’s Balance of International Payments. 

Fiscal Years . — The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on 'Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 

Quantities and Values . — In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 

Imports: Valuation. — “Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption”. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods liavc lieon 
actually consumed in Canada, hut that they have passed into the po.ssossion of tins 
importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 

* Revised by A. L. Neal, B.A„ B.Sc. (Econ.), Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominiou Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Prelim- 
inary Report on the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report on the Trade of Cuniida, tlie Calendar 
Year Report on the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly ), etc. For complete 
list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under "External Trade". 

46847—321 
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in the principal markets of the countiy from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling 
and profit. (See Secs. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and 
amendments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of tlie country of e.xport 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Sec. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respeef- 
ing currency valuations.) Inaccuracies arising from fluctuations in the exchangi; 
rates of foreign currencies are treated more fully below under the heading ”Discrep- 
ancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries”. 

Canadian Exports: Valuation. — “Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin wdiich 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in CAinada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminium extracted 
from imported ore, and articles constmeted or manufactured from imported ma- 
terials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or tlie value 
at the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 

Foreign Exports: Valuation. — “Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for liome consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 

Countries to which Trade is Credited.— Imports are classified as roci'ived from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which tlie goods have come, without interruiition of 
transit, save in the course of tramshipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, i.r., {he {'.ountry to 
which they arc consigned, whether that countiy po.sse.sses a seaboard or not. fldu; 
country of final desihiation is the countiy to which goods ('xi)orted from Canada 
arc intended to pass, without intermption of transit save in the <>ourse of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics iehveen Canada and Other Countries. — Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following : — 

(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valu- 
ations of other countries. 

ddie recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from tlie 
United Kingdom have been valued all along at |4-86-| to the £, although for two 
years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figuiv,, dropping 
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as low as 13-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. More recentlj'-, when the exchange value of the £ lias 
been above par, imports from the United Kingdom have been undervalued. Similar 
inaccuracies have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, 
and the placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies, as in the case of imports 
from Japan. 

A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection wdth distilled spirits, an important item 
in our imports from that country. The valuation of C!anadian imports of spirits 
from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition 
to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 
for tlie period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of 
such imports since April 1, 1935. 

(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from tlie exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end of the period. 

(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (16-5 p.e. in 
1937) is shipped via the United Stvates. Some of this is credited by importing coun- 
tries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export 
to Canada. As mentioned above, purcliases in bonded markets in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries 
but are not included by those countries in exj)ort.s to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on “Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, and pp. 21 and 24 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1937, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of Gold in Trade Statistics . — Beginning in the tables of the 1937 Year 
Book, gold bullion exported from Canada as merchandise was included as a part 
of the total commodity exports and the statistics were revised accordingly back to 
1926. Refined gold exported is considered merchandise when the export does not 
reduce domestic monetary reserves. When the Royal Mint in Ottawm began to 
refine gold, exports formerly shipped as gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc., began to 
bo exported in the form of bullion and until 1935 were recorded under coin and 
bullion as distinct from merchandise. In order to maintain comparability with 
the statistics of previous years, and also since Canada is a large gold-producing 
country and exports of gold are as much a part of national production as any other 
item, it was considered expedient to make the change indicated above. The gold 
(ixporLs have been valued since June 1, 1931, at the monthly average current market 
price. Since Fel.)ruary, 1936, the Bank of Canada has been holding gold under 
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earmark for clients abroad and exports of Canadian gold are diminished by the 
amounts so held. Such earmarked holdings on Mar. 31, 1936, were 262,039-79 
fine oz. and on Mar. 31, 1937, 1,555,836-679 fine oz. 

Subsection 1.— Value and Ouantum of World Trade.* 

World imports and exports, on which the figures in Statement IV, p. 508, are 
based, are taken as the siim of the recorded imports and exports of individual coun- 
tries reduced to the common monetary unit of United States old gold dollars (i.e., 
gold valued at $20 -67 per fine ounce). On this basis the value of world trade in- 
creased by nearly 8 p.e. in 1936. The average prices in gold for goods entering into 
world trade rose (for the first time since 1925) by between 2 and 3 p.c. and the 
quantum of trade rose by about 5 p.c. (roughly as much as in 1935 and as the 
average for the years 1925-29) and reached a level 14 or 15 p.c. below that of 1929. 
The quantum of trade declined annually from 1929 to 1932 w'hen it had reached a 
level about 25 p.c. below that of 1929. Since 1932, quantum has increased each year 
from only slightly in 1933 to probably the largest increase in 1936. As indicated 
above, average gold prices of goods comprising wmrld trade had been declining since 
1925. The annual declines were comparatively small until the end of 1929, became 
quite precipitous to 1932, and then tapered off to 1935, in which year they were only 
42-5 p.c. of their level in 1929 or about 41 p.c. of that of 1927. The trend of gold 
prices turned upward in 1936. Later monthly reports of the League of Nations 
indicate that the trend in both quantum and prices was even more strongly upward 
during the early part of 1937 but levelled off in the latter part of year, 



Trade by Groups of Commodities.— The commodities that enter into 
^^'orld trade may be roughly divided into three groups, namely, foodstuffs, raw 
matm-ials, aiid manufactured goods. The gold prices of foodstuffs and of raw 
materials rose .-ibout 5 p.e. for each group in 1936, largely due to increases during 
the second half of the year; the prices of manufactured goods, on the other hand, 
appear not to have shared in the increase in prices, partly because of the devaluation 
of the currencie.s of several industrial countries in the autumn. The improvement, 
developing since 1932 in the barter terms of trade of agricultural and mineral- 
producing countries, therefore continued, although the terms of trade of these 
* Abbroviatod from '‘Review of World Trade, 1936", published by the League of Nations. 


VALUE AND QUANTUM OF WORLD TRADE 


jOo. 


{‘.iiaui i'i'.'H ii.'ia (h.-tcvir-riilcM! t-a rapidly the early j^ears of the depression that 

they etili roineJiKai lower llaui iu the ycaj's 1925-29. The quantum of foodstuffs 
cidej'iiiy; into tr.rdo aV'peiu's to h;!,ve rem.iJncd stable, so that the increase in the 
!(!ii of world Ire.de in liKj:; resulU'.I entirely from increases in industrial raw 
matmdals and iu miarulaetured goods. 

'i'iie ostip-iair'd movement since 1929 of average gold prices and quantum of 
(.■(.!!!iiioditi;,’s heiongiug to tiio divc'c groii]).s is shown in Statement I below. The 
estimates are based on infoi'ination concerning the four principal trading countries 
represoniinr;; ahmil -JO j'l.c. of wtrrld tivulc. The average prices of raw materials fell 
fuvthf-r lUid more vayklly tlmsj either of the other groups. Prices of foodstuffs 
decliuc'il ]noj'o slowly, luit tiro decline continued longer and carried the price level 
ahuost as low as that, of rarv materials. Prices of both of these groups rose in 1936. 
Price-! of raanufacturod goods declined still more slowly and not so far as for the 
othtu' gi'oups, f'sut the aw^rage prices of manufactured goods for the year 1936 were 
still at the lowest level. The quantum movements of these groups were almost the 
reverse of thi.-ir price movera(mts. The c[uantum of trade in manufactured goods 
di-elined mr»re rnpid.Iy and to a lower point than that of either of the other groups 
iuid, ali,houg!! it hns iicen rising ndatively more rapidly since 1932, it was still low 
1939. The quantum of raw materials did not decline so far and in 1936 was 
iqjpi'oachiiig ihe; 1929 level again. The quantum of foodstuffs did not drop so far as 
c ither of tlie otlier ginupB, !>ut the decline continued until 1934 and the rise since 
tlicii lias been small. 


I.-rrilCB AND QUANTUM AIOVEMENTS OF GROUPS OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD 
TRADE, ifl2!) AND 1932-30. 

(1929=100.) 


Item. 

1929. 

1932. 

1933. 

193-1. 

1935. 

1936. 

PRicEi Moveve:;t (.in U.S.A. old gold 
dollars) . 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

52-0 

44-0 

64-0 

45-5 

40-0 

50*0 

41-5 

39-5 

50-0 

40-5 

30-5 

48-0 

42-5 

41-6 

48-0 

Materials, ra \v or pa ri li ir.aauuiol urud . . . 

Ail Commoditiea 

100-0 

52-5 

46-5 

43-5 

42-5 

43-5 

Quantum Movement (1929~100). 
Foodf-iidiuV, 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

89*0 

81*5 

69*0 

83-0 

87*5 

00-5 

82-0 

8S-0 

00-5 

85-5 

91-5 

09-5 

85-5 

95-5 

75-5 

raw or pi-vrtiy manufactured. . . 


All Comiooditio.^ 

1 

100 -0 

74*5 

75-5 

78-0 j 

82*0 

j 85-5 


Au'ither sigiii!ic;i,nt analysis of world trade is derived from a rough division of 
cojiun<»ddi(‘s into capilai goods and consumption goods. The former group includes 
wtiud ;uui tunbm’, ores, i;’on, steel, base metals, metal manufactures, machinery, 
hislruiucats, jiud vohieles. The second group includes, besides ordinary articles of 
eonsmiii)lion iintl their raw materials, such goods as chemicals and coal. Capital 
u'oods i\'[)r{'sented 21 -5 p.c. (jf the total gold value of world trade in 1929, 17*5 p.c. in 
1932, atid 22 p.c. iu 1935, the remainder being consumption goods. 

Gold prices of capital goods in 1935 were 46-5 p.c. of those in 1929, while prices 
of (‘onsumpt ion good.s in 1935 were only 40 p.c. of those in 1929. The quantum, of 
capital goods iu 1932 was 53 p.c, and in 1935, 74*5 p.c. of 1929, while the quanta 
of cemsumptiou goods were 79*5 p.c. and 85 p.c., respectively, of 1929. Thus 
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from 1932 to 1935 the rise in the quantum of capital goods amounted to about 40 p.c. 
us against only 7 p.c. for the latter. Yet, owing to the heavy contraction of trade 
in capital goods during the eaidy depression years, the quantiun of trade in sucli 
goods, calculated on a 1929 basis, stiU lagged behind that in other goods. Indi- 
cations are that the trade in capital goods continued to increase more rapidly than 
that of other goods in 1936. The foregoing division between capital and other 
goods is, at best, a rough one. It is obvious that many goods of wood and metal, 
though semi-durable, are distinctly consumption goods. It is likely that the diverse 
tendencies indicated above would be even more pronounced if the division between 
the two categories could be made more accurately. The recent expansion in arma- 
ments throughout the world should be borne in mind in connection with trade in 
capital goods. 

Geographic Distribution, of World Trade. — In Statement II below, showing 
tlie percentage distribution of world trade by continents for the period 1929-36, the 
figures for each continental group are the sums of those of the individual countries 
comprising such group and therefore include trade between the members of the 
group. The United Kiirgdom and the United States have been separated from the 
remainder of their respective continental groups because trade tendencies in these 
two principal trading coimtries show movements differing from those of the remainder 
of their continental gi-oups. Thus while the total trade of the United Kingdom has 
become an increased percentage of total world trade, that of the remainder of 
Europe has become considerably less. The trade of the United States has declined 
materially as a pex-centage of world trade, but that of the remainder of North 
America (chiefly Canada), after declining during the depression, xvas about the same 
percentage in 1936 as in 1929. 


II.-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TR.\DE BY CONTINENTS, 1929, 1932, 1935. 
AND 1938. 

(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


Continental Group. 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Total Trade. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 

1929. 

1932. 

1035. 

1936. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1930. 


p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.e. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Europe (inel. U.S.S.R.). 

55-5 

60-8 

57-4 

.58-8 

48-8 

SM 

48-1 

46-5 

.52-4 

56-2 

52-9 

51-7 

United Kingdom 

15-2 

18-3 

18-7 

17-7 

10-8 

9-9 

10-7 

10-3 

13-1 

13-2 

13-8 

14-1 

Otiier Europe 

40-3 

44-3 

4(1-7 

38-9 

38-0 

41-2 

37-4 

38-2 

39-3 

43-0 

39-1 

37-6 

North America 

16-1 

13-5 

12-8 

13-9 

19-.5 

18-3 

15-9 

16-4 

17-7 

14-2 

14-2 

15-1 

United States 

12-2 

9-5 

0-9 

10-9 

15-6 

12-2 

11-5 

11-4 

13-8 

10-8 

10-8 

11-2 

Other North America 

3-9 

3-0 

2-7 

3-0 

3-9 

4-1 

4-4 

5-0 

3-9 

3-4 

3-0 

3-9 

Latin America 

7-7 

5-4 

6-6 

6-6 

9-6 


9-9 

10-0 

8-8 

7-2 

8-2 

8-3 

Africa 

4-S 

5-8 

8-4 

6-3 

4-5 

6-7 

7-2 

7-2 

4-6 

6-2 

6-8 

6-7 

Asia (excl, U.S.S.R.).... 

13-2 

13-7 

14-4 

13-7 

14-9 

13-7 

15-6 

10-3 

14-0 

13-7 

14-9 

15-0 

Oceania 

2-7 

2-0 

2-8 

2-9 

2-7 

3-1 

3-3 

3-6 

2-7 

2-5 

3-0 

3-2 

World 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


The above analysis of trade by continental groups may be supplemented by 
analysing the trade of the principal political groups or empires, as in Statement III. 
As in the case of the preceding statement, the figures for each group are the sums of 
those of the individual countries compiising the group. 

The share of the British Commonwealth (including colonies, protectorai,os, etc., 
as well as the Dominions) in world trade fell from 27-9 p.c. in 1929 to 26-7 p.c. in 
1931, but has since increased to 29 • 8 p.c. in 1935 and 30 • 9 p.c. in 1936. The increase 
between 1935 and 1936 was due to the expansion in imports as well as exports, but, 
while the United Kingdom herself accounts for the bulk of the rise in the sliare of 
world imports, her share in world exports declined. The rise from 1932 to 1936 in 
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the share of the British Commonwealth in world trade contrasts sharply with the 
fall ill that of the French and Netherlands Empires. 


Iir.-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP WORLD TRADE BY POLITICAL GROUPS, 192<), 
1932, 1935, and 1936. 

(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 




Imports. 



Exports. 



Total Trade. 


p. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 


p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

British Commonwealth 

29-4 

28 -9 

30-9 

32-2 

26-3 

26-0 

28-0 

29-6 

27-9 

27-5 

29-8 

30-9 

Erenoh Empire 

8-5 

11-6 

9-b 

9-4 

7-6 

8-6 

7-9 

0-8 

8-0 

10-2 

S-7 

8-1 

Nether hinds Empire 

4-8 

6-3 

4-5 

4-3 

4-6 

4-9 

4‘G 

4-7 

4-7 

5-1 

4-6 

4-5 

Totals 

42-7 

45-8 

44-9 

45-9 

38-5 

39-5 

41-1 

41-1 

40-6 

-12 -S 

43-1 

43-5 

Rest of the World- 
United States 

12-2 

9-5 

9-9 

10-9 

15-6 

12-2 

11-5 

11-4 

13-8 

10 -S 

10-6 

11-2 

Other countries 

45-1 

44-7 

45-2 

43-2 

45-9 

48-3 

47-4 

47-5 

45-0 

•10-4 

46-3 

45-3 

Totals. 

57-3 

54-2 

55-1 

54-1 

61-5 

60-5 

58-9 

68-0 

59-4 

67-2 

56-9 

56-5 

Grand Totals 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Rise of Discnminatory Measures in the Period 1928-32 . — Changes in the geo- 
graphical distribution of trade in the past decade have, to a great e.x:tent, been the 
result of commercial policy. Some ten years ago, there were relatively few excep- 
tions to the rule that each country endeavoured to sell its products in the deare.st 
market and buy the goods it required in the cheapest market; at present, price is in 
many countries no longer the only factor governing the direction of trade. 

The change in commercial policy was due largely to the disturbances in the 
international accounts of numerous countries during the past decade and particu- 
larly to the heavy reduction in the supply of capital available to the principal debtor 
countries from the middle of 1928. The discontmuation of French capital exports 
on any considerable scale and the withdrawal of French short-term assets abroad, 
from the time when the franc was legally stabilized in June of that year, was an 
important and early factor in bringing about a change in the relationship between 
creditor and debtor countries. The decline in United States capital exports fol- 
lowed almost immediately upon that of the French, while British capital exports foil 
off in 1930. 

The consequences of this change in capital movements can be only briefly 
outlined here. The redistribution of capital resources and the accompairying 
change in relative prices at first gave rise to a boom in certain creditor countrhis, 
while the chief debtor countries suffered from an inadequate supply of foreign means 
of payments; after the breakdown of the boom in 1929-30, the economic situation 
of those countries rapidly grew wome, their gold and currency resources were reduced 
as well as the prices of primary products, their terms of trade deteriorated, while 
their charges in the form of interest and amortization remained fixed. The terms 
of trade of the industrial creditor countries, as well as of Germany, improved, but 
the general price fall that occurred did not spare the economy of any country. 

During the early part of the depression both debtor and creditor countries 
endeavoured to protect their economies against disturbances in their international 
accounts by new import barriers, but those raised by creditor countries were of 
particular importance as they directly impeded the adjustment of trade bahanccs to 
the balances of capital transactions. A particularly disturbing example was the 
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reduction in the outlet for foreign goods in the United States after the adoption in 
1930 of the Hawley-Smoot Tarifi', by which nearly nine hundred duties were raised. 

The connection between commercial policy and international capital move- 
ments became more pronounced during the financial crisis of 1931. The withdrawal 
of a portion of the large amounts of short-term capital invested in Geutral Europe, 
particularly in Germany, by various creditor countries, transferred by means of 
merchandise imports into the United Kingdom, where most goods could still be 
imported without hindrance and whence the transfer (for example, in the form of 
gold) did not meet with any difficulties, appeared to have been one of tlie principal 
causes of the depreciation of sterling, which was followed by the introduction in the 
United Kingdom of customs duties for various industrial products under the “Abnor- 
mal Importations Act” later in the year. 

The contraction of British imports from industrial countries played an out- 
standing part in the events that followed, because it was by means of these imports 
that the transfer to the United Kingdom was effected of the bulk of the British 
income from abroad on account of the interest and dividends earned for services 
performed. With the smaller scope for such transfer, the financial position of 
various debtor countries deteriorated and several of them defaulted on their debts; 
in addition, a considerable scarcity of foreign currency occurred in various countries 
of Central Europe that had been accustomed to dispose of a large share of their 
exports in the United Kingdom or in other countries specializing in the British 
market, and had financed their pm’chases of primary products by their excess of 
exports in tliis trade. 

The discriminatory treatment which before 1931 existed in international trade 
was limited by recognition of the fact that, in the long run, a comitry preventing its 
importers from buying in the cheapest market injured its own economy. Such 
considerations were to a large extent put aside after the financial crisis, when each 
country felt the economic strain to which it was exposed as a temporary (disturbance 
originating abroad. The changes in prices were too rapid and too great to permit 
of a smooth adaptation of the domestic economy to the new competitive position, 
and the protection of that economy against breakdown appeared more important 
than the exchange of goods with foreign countries. The reinforcement of pro- 
tective policies that followed had, in practice, always a discriminatory effect, as it 
chiefly affected trade with industrial or food-producing countries; but measures 
which were even in form discriminatory were also adopted on a scale that would 
have been unthinkable a few years earlier. Within a short time, a partially new 
technique for regulating merchandise trade as well as other international transactions 
developed. Its main instruments were, in creditor countries, quantitative restric- 
tions of imports and, in debtor countries, exchange control; the latter, which was 
frequently combined with debt moratoria, gave rise to clearing for payments agi’oe- 
meuts and variable export subventions, and contributed to the tendency towards 
the balancing of bilateral transactions. All these mcasiu’cs are clearly discriimna,- 
tory in substance, if not in form. In the case of clearing agreements, the dis- 
criminatory effect lies in the inducement they afford to the country whose balance in 
clearing is active to prevent the formation of frozen assets abroad by increasing 
imports from the partner, oven if the additional imports have to be paid for at 
higher prices than those prevailing elsewhere. 

It is not possible to indicate in detail how these measures have affected the 
distribution of trade, but attention may be drawn to the tendency for an increased 
proportion of trade to develop within certain more or less well-defined groups of 
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countries. Tlie world empires are an example of such groupings and especially in 
the case of tlie British Commonwealth, trade between members of the group repre- 
sents an increased proportion of the total trade of the group. Another grouping- 
consists of debtor countries with rveak currencies and, among sucii count, rie.s, mutual 
clearing agreements have resulted in the trade between them becoming a much 
greater proportion of their total trade. This change in distribution was determined, 
not by prices prevailing in the import and export markets concerned, but by dis- 
crimination rendered possible by commercial policy. 

Recent Factors. — In spite of the restraints upon trade outlined above, tlie 
increase in prices of primary products since 1935 and the readines,s with which such 
products were absorbed by free currency countries were of distinct benefit even to 
those raw-material-producing countries exercising exchange control and there were 
some signs of a return of trade into more normal channels. 

If comparison is made between the imi>ort figures for 1985 and 1936, it is found 
that the greatest increases are recorded by industrial countries. The United 
Kingdom and the United States alone account for almost half of the total world 
increase in imports and other industrial countries for another fourth. The remaining 
countries, which mainly export foodstuffs and raw materials and represent one-lmlf 
of world imports, thus account for only one-fourth of the increase in world imports. 
Of tlie increase in the value of world exports, however, industrial countries account 
for only about one-third and agricultural or mining countries for the remaining two- 
thirds. Germany was an exception to this general trend of industrial countries, 
for her exports increased more than her imports, but Germany, unlike the other 
principal industrial countries, is a debtor country. 

The principal creditor countries— the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France— increased their shares in world imports but their shares in world exports were 
reduced. The shares of debtor countries— Germany, and the majority of non- 
industrial countries — in world imports and exports moved in the opposite direction. 

The circumstances determining trade movements differ from country to country. 
The progress of internal recovery from the depression in a number of countries, 
especially the United Kingdom and United States, with the consequent increase of 
imports of these countries, was a potent factor in the further recovery of world trade. 
Drought in the United States and labour disputes in that coimtry and France 
tended to cut down the exjiorts of those countries. The trade of several countries 
around the Mediterranean was adversely affected by unfavourable climatic con- 
ditions and political disturbances. The trade of countries of the former gold bloc — 
especially France, Netherlantis, and Switzerland — was adversely affected by the 
depressed conditions within these countries before they readjusted their currencies 
in the autumn of 1936. 

Canada’s Position in World Trade. — ^The foregoing brief outline of the 
course of world trade in the period since 1929, taken from the League of Nations' 
reports, is presented as a background against which Canada’s position in -world 
trade may be viewed. According to these figures, Canada, in 1936, stood eighth in 
inujorts, fourth in e.xports, and fifth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in 
each category. The position of fourth in exports in 1936 was largely due to the 
decline in exports of France, a decline which may be temporary. During the 
declining phase of the depression from 1929 to 1932, Canada’s share in total w^orld 
trade declined from 3-68 p.c. to 3-24 p.c. due to a great decline in the share of 
imports more than offsetting a slight increase in the share of exports. In the 
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recovery pliase of the depression since 1932, Canada’s share in total world trade has 
increased to 3-8 in 1936. The share of imports was still very low although it has 
recovered considerably since a low point of 2-3 p.c. in 1933. Canada’s share of 
exports has been well maintained and, with increases since 1932, is now considerably 
larger than in 1929. The position is shown in the first section of Statement IV below. 

The section of Statement IV showing the index of gold prices is significant as 
an indication of clianges in the barter terms of trade for the countries shown. Gen- 
erally si^eaking, terms of trade improved for industrial countries and deteriorated 
for raw-material countries from 1929 to 1932. Japan and the Union of South 
Africa were notable exceptions in each class. Since 1932 the movement of prices 
has been somewhat the reverse, although the maladjustments of 1932 wei-e still not 
entirely compensated in 1930. Canada, as a country whose imports are chiefly 
manufactured goods and whose exports are chiefly primary materials, experienced 
a greater decline from 1927 to 1932 in the average price of exports which dropped to 
45-1 p.c. of the 1927 level, than of imports which w'ere 50-8 p.c. Since 1932, 
although the further decline in import prices has been a little larger than that of 
export prices, the import prices still averaged higher in 1936 at 41-4 p.c. compared 
to 39-6 p.c. for exports. In this comparison it should be borne in mind that Cana- 
dian exports in the statement include domestic gold, so that the remainder of Cana- 
dian exports are under still poorer barter ternrs than the figures indicate. 

The quantum of Canadian imports has been recovering since 1932, but in 1936 
it was still only 86 • 6 p.c. of that of 1927, was still more below that of 1929, and was 
below the estimated average for the world wdiich stood at 92-4 p.c. of 1927. The 
quantum of Canadian exports has likewise been recovering since 1932 and made a 
remarkable gain in 1936 reaching a level above those of 1927 and 1929, and above the 
world average in 1936. ; 

IV.~PER,CENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS '1929, 1932, 1935, AND 1936. 

Note.— Basis: Racorded values of merchandise trade converted to U.S.A. old gold dollars. Price 
indexes are on the basis of U.S.A. old gold dollars. The year 1927 is taken as the base for both price 
and quantum inde.xes. 


Item and Country. 


Imports. 



Exports. 


Total Trade. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1930. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1930. 

1929. 

1936. 

pBnCEMTAGES OP THE TOTAt.. 

United Kingdom 

15-2 

1().3 

16-7 

17-7 

10-8 

9-9 

10-7 

10-3 

13-1 

14-1- 

United States 

12-2 

9-5 

9-9 

10-9 

15-0 

12-2 

11-5 

11-4 

13-8 

11-2 

Germany 

9-0 

8-0 

8-1 

7-7 

9-7 

10-6 

8-8 

9-1 

9-4 

8-4 

France 

6-4 

8-4 

6-7 

6-9 

0-0 

0-0 

5-3 

4-4 

6-2 

5-7 

Canadab - 

3-7 

2-7 

2-7 

2-9 

3-7 

3-8 

4-3 

4-8 

3-7 

3-S 

Japan 

2-8 

2-8 

3-4 

3-5 

2-9 

2-8 

3-0 

3-C 

2-9 

3-0 

Belgium 

2-8 

3-2 

3-0 

3-2 

2-7 

3-2 

3-0 

3-2 

2-7 

3-2 

India 

2-6 

2-5 

2-4 

2-1 

3-6 

2-8 

3-0 

3-2 

3-0 


Netherlands 

3-1 

3-8 

3-1 

2-9 

2-4 

2-G 

2-3 

2-2 

2-8 

2-6 

Union of Soutli Africa* 

1-2 

1-2 

1-S 

2-0 

1-4 

2-5 

2-5 

2-6 

1-3 

2-3 

.'tustralia 

2-0 

1-3 

1-8 

2-0 

1-S 

2-1 

2-3 

2-4 

1-9 

2-2 

Argentina 

2-3 

1-5 

1-7 

1-5 

2-8 

2-6 

2-4 

2-4 

2-5 

2-1 

1-9 

China (incl. Manchuria) 

2-3 

2-7 

2-5 

2-1 

2-0 

1-6 

1-6 

1-6 

1-9 

Italy 

3-2 

3-0 

3-1 

1 1-9 

2-4 

2-7 

2-2 

1-S 

2-8 

1-9 

Sweden 

1-3 

1-5 

1-8 

1-9 

1-5 

1-4 

1-7 

1-8 

1-4 


British Malaya 

1-4 

1-1 

1-3 

1-3 

1-6 

1-0 

1-1 

1-7 

1-7 

1-5 

1-5 

Switzerland** 

1 1-4 

2-4 

2-0 

1. 1-7 

1-2 

1-3 

1-2 

1-3 

1-5 

Czechoslovakia 

1.7 

1-6 

1-4 

1-4 

1-8 

1-7 

1-6 

1-5 

1-7 

1-5 

Denmark. 

1-3 

1-5 1 

; 1-4 

1-4 

1-3 

1-6 

1-4 

1-0 

1-4 

1-3 

1-4 

1-3 

Netherlands Indies ......... 

1-3 

1-1 

0-9 

0-8 

1-S 

1-7 

1-S 

1-5 

Brazil. ... 

1-2 

0-8 

M 

1-1 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

1-6 

1-3 

1-3 

U.S.S.R. (Russia) .... ... . . . 

1-3 

2-6 

: 1-0 

1-2 

; 1-4 

2-3 

1-6 

1-3 

1-4 

1-2 

Totals for World** . 

lQO-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


For footnotes, see end of tabic, p, 509. 
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Imports. I 

Exports. 1 

Total Trade. 


1920. 

1932. 

1935. 

1036. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 

1929. 

1030. 

Index of Goi-d Prices, 











(1927 = 100). 











United Kingdom 

9S-0 

46-6 

3S-9 

41-3 

97-0 

52 -S 

44-0 

45-0 





45-3 

31-1 

33-0 








101-3 

50-2 

47-3 

49-8 


70-7 

58-2 




Ertmco 

04-0 

55 *2 

46-2 

47-0 

95-8 

64-9 

55-9 

53 -4 




OS -3 

50-8 

40-2 

41.4s 

94-6 

45-1 

37-3 

39-0'' 




05-1 

39-7 

35-3 

36-2 

93-3 

33-0 

25-1 

24-9 



Belgium 











India 

93-2 

40-8 

37-5 


90-2 

39-5 

34-4 















Union of Suutli Africa' 

94-4 

58-1 

41-4 

41-0 

97-9 

68-2 

61-8 





89-1 




90-3 

31-8 

25-8 




Argentina 

S3-0 

50-4 

36-8 

34-8 

103 -G 

41-2 

83-2 





90-7 

53-1 

41-9 


105 -S 

44.4 

36-1 




Italy 

02-0 

4S-0 

41-6 

-13 II 

86-8 

47-8 

30-9 

34 -S 



Sweden 

98-9 

55-8 

43-5 


96-6 

51-4 

40-0 




British Malaya 

93-9 

49-6 

36-2 


94 -S 

29-0 

38-3 

43-3 




96-6 

03-5 

51-9 


102-0 

75-7 

64-4 




Czechoslovakia 

94 -S 

59-3 

53-6 

52-7 

97-7 

70-0 






101-0 

57-3 

46-4 

50-2 

109-9 

46-9 

46-1 




Netherlands Indies 

96-9 

59-2 

•14-9 

43-7 

73-2 

29-4 

25-0 

25-0 



Brazil 











U.S.S.K. (Russia) 

101-1 




89-0 

40-2 

29-4 

30-5 



Averages for WorkB 

90-1 

50-9 

40-S 

41-S 

96-5 

50-2 

41-0 

42-0 

96-3 

41-9 

IxDLX or Quxnium, 











(1927 = 100). 











United Kingdom 

101-4 

88 -9 

95-4 

102-0 

104-0 

68- 1 

78-0 

79-7 



United States 

114-8 

69 -S 

93-0 

101-7 

107-1 

65-9 

62-4 

06-2 



Germany 

93-3 

65-4 

01-9 

59-5 

126-6 

75-2 

67-9 

74-9 



France 

122-0 

108-3 

90 -S 

98-0 

110-7 

68-9 

54-2 

51-2 



Canada''- 

llS-2 

02-7 

74-8 

SO-O" 

90-4 

74-9 

98-6 

115-9® 



Japan' 

104-9 

100-9 

110-9 

128-3 

110-2 

125-0 

1S5-4 

202-4 



Belgium 











India 

103-4 

81-4 

86-6 


108-0 

74-9 

88-4 




Netherlands 



t 








Union of South Africa' 

120-5 

75-7 

e 


101-9 

104-9 

105-5 




.Australia 

97-7 


6 


107-4 

139-5 

143-0 




Argentina 

119-6 

51-8 

67-8 

70-6 

90-2 

S2-7 

85-2 




China® 

127-8 

93-0 

OS-2 


97-0 

.57-1 

53-3 




Italy 

116-6 

83-2 

86-2 

54-S 

114-3 

90-0 

86-1 

SO-0 



Sweden 

113-7 

89 -9 

120-0 


116-1 

78-1 

112-4 




British Malaya 





91 -S 

75-4 

85-0 

84-1 



Switzerland® 

110-4 

107-5 

91-7 


101-5 

60 -fi 

55-2 




Czechoslovakia 





104-2 

52-1 





Denmark 





101-9 

112-5 

88-5 




Netherlands Indies 

120-8 

71-9 

68-3 

67-S 

120-1 

112-3 

108- S 

1-10-1 



Brazil 











U.S.S.Il. (Russia) 

116-0 




126-0 

183 -5 

100-0 

130-4 



Averages for World-'. . . . 

109-3 

80-9 

SS-5 

92-4 

108-8 

81-S 

89-4 

94-3 

lOS-S 

03-0 


1 Incluclos exports of gold proiluced within the country. ~ Imports are adjusted for over- or 

under-valuation (aoe p. 5!)0). “ Including improvement and repair tr.ade beginning 1933. '' Totals 

include other countrie.s not specified. Indexes were not published in the Eeview of World 

Trade. “ Estimated from preliminary Canadian sources. ‘ Incle.xos based on year 1928. 

** Excluding Manchuria since July 1, 1932. 


Subsection 2, — Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 

The most important features of Canadian trade are reviewed historically since 
Confederation, in most cases, in the first nine main tables of this chapter (pp. 028- 
535). 

A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1937 
is furnislu'd in Table 1 (p. 528), giving the imports of merchandise for homci con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, arid the exports of Canadian and foreign i)rc)dnc(b 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
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difficulties have been met in maintaming comparable statistics tlirough such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the e.xports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 17 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
not been included in Canadian trade statistics cither as imports or as exports, 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had xjreviously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are delated to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when i-e-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since that 
time, however, there has been an annual excess of exports except in the fiscal years 
ended 1921, 1930, and 1931, when there were heavj’- return movements of funds to 
Canada in the form of an excess of imports. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3 
(p. 630). Exports of non-monetaiy gold bullion are not included in this table 
(see p. 601). 

The figures of Tables 5 and 6 (pp. 532-533) show the overwhelming predomin- 
ance of the two English-speaking comitries in Canada’s foreign trade; in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, for example, 79-4 p.c. of the Dominion’s e.xports of domestic produce 
was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 
77-9 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show, respect- 
ively, by years, the percentage proportions of imports from tlie United Kingdom 
and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, and the ad 
valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all countries from 
1868 to 1937. The higher rates collected on imports from the United Kingdom 
than on those from the United States in spite of the preferential tariff accorded 
British goods since 1897 is largely due to the following factors: (1) imports of alco- 
holic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely in imports from the 
United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; (2) imports of raw 
materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form an important 
part of imjiorts from the United States; and (3) dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are su];)Ject to relatively 
liigher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in Canada, 
which form anotlier large element of imports from the United States. This subject 
i.s treated in more detail at pj>. 58-59 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1930, and at, i)p. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 

Subsection 3.-- General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 

The figures of Statement V, p. 511, indicate the seriousness of the decline in 
trade during the depression shown by the figures for the fiscal year 1933, and the 
extent of the rocoveiy since then. That the decline in the quantmn or volume of 
trade was not so great as that of the values here shown is evident from the analyses 
in Subsections 1 and 10 of this chapter. The recovery from the low point of the 
depression has been greater in exports than in imports. 

Imports are an indication of purchasing i)ower in Canada and are especially 
influenced by the expansion or contraction of capital expenditures within Canada. 
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The increase, therefore, of 16 • 9 p.c. in the volume and 19 • 5 p.c. in the value of imports 
refic'-ls a. rc'covery in i>ui‘chasing power in Canada and probabls? some slight expan- 
sion ii'. (!a.pilal c'Xj>cuditures which, were almost completely suspended during the 
worst, yt-.ars of 11 lO (lo]!)rc'Psion. It may'' be noted in Statement V that imports of iron 
irit! non-ifiToi's moia,! products, the groups chiefly- influenced by capital expendi- 
’.\’cro much liiglu'r in 1937 than in 1933, though still much below those of the 
i!. cirl ; cor 1927, chosen because it approximates to the calendar year 1926 taken as 
a representative year of the post-war prosperity period. Similarly in 1936 and 1937 
ini})oi Is iiave increased from the United (States which is the chief external source for 
machinery and other durable goods and materials. 

Exports represent the sale in world markets of surplus products of Canadian 
farms, mines, forests, fisheries, and factories and, when there is a ready sale for such 
products at prices profitable to the producer, large ex^Dorts result in prosperity in 
Canada. In the year 1937 exports increased in volume by 16-8 p.c., while higher 
prices accounted for an increase of about S-2 p.c. in the value of exports, so that 
Canadian goods v'ere sold abroad not only in larger \mlume but also at more profit- 
able prices. (See Subsection 10, pp. 5S2-5S5, for a comparison of volume and 
value.) Tl'ie figures of exports shovm in Statement V indicate that a shift is taking 
place in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the pros- 
perity period, 1Q25-29, Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. Indeed, 
in that period it was largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an active 
world demand at good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 1927 
tlie two g,roiip.s, vegetable and animal products, _ made up 59 p.c. of our exports, 
while non-ferrous metals constituted only 6-4 p.c. In 1937, on the other hand, 
vegetable and animal products made up only 45 p.c. of exports, but non-ferrous 
metals (including gold) increased to 22 p.c. This is very suggestive of the part 
which the mining and exporting of non-ferrous metals (including gold) are playing 
in the current economic lecovery of Canada. 


V.-SDMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YltARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1936, AND 1937. 


Group. 


Values of Imports 
^Million S), 



Values of Domestic Exports 
(Million $). 


1914. 

1927. 

1933. 

1936. 

1937. 

1914. 

1927. 

1933. 

1936. 

1937. 

.Am, CouNTEiES, 

Afri'iciill iirul iriulVDge 











tal:)!e I'roiiiuits 

97-0 

213-1 

88-3 

110-3 

131-4 

201-2 

575-0 

2034 

242-9 

34G-5 

Animals find Prodiiet 

4M 

53-2 

15-4 

24-3 

27-9 

76-0 

167-3 

64-3 

100-9 

133-9 

Fibres and Textiles.. 

109-2' 

1S3-G 

61-2 

89-8 

104-8 

1-9 

7-7 

4-7 

10-3 

12-8 

\Vood and 'Paper 

37-4 

48-0 

20-5 

23-3 

28-9 

63-2 

284-1 

120'9 

181-S 

223-9 

Iron and Its Product 

143 -S 

229-4 

58-9 

114-3 

150-2 

15-6 

74-3 

17'3 

52-4 

53-2 

Non-Ferrous Metals . 

35-6 

52-7 

18-1 

33-7 

37-0 

53-3 

82-6 

96'9 

212-6 

230-2 

Non-Metallic Miner 











al.s 

85-3 

156-8 

87-7 

105-4 

117-0 

9-3 

28-9 

92 

19-1 

26-1 

Chemicals and Alliet 











Products 

17-1 

31-8 

25-5 

29-9 

33-1 

4-8 

16-2 

IM 

16-0 

19-2 

Miseellaneous Corn 











modities 

62-1 

62-2 

30-8 

31-7 

41-6 

6-7 

18-1 

10'3 

13-1 

15-4 

Totals 

619-2 

1,030-9 

40G-4 

602-7 

671-8 

431-6 

1,254-2 

628-ll 

849-0 

1061-2 
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V.— SUMMARY OR THE TRADE OP CANADA BY' MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL Y'EARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1936, AND 1937— concluded. 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 

(Million S;. (Million S). 



1914. 

1927. 

193.3. 

1936. 

1937. 

1914. 

1927. 

1933, 

1936. 

1937. 

United Kingdom. 

Agricultural .andVoge- 










197-1 

table Products 

16-2 

'38-3 

17-4 

18-0 

17-9 

146-8 

330-1 

114-2 

154-3 

Animals and Products 

5-7 

S-4 

2-4 

3-S 


35-4 

67 -S 

29-9 

54-6 

73-4 

Fibres and Textiles. . 

1 60-6 

72-8 

25-6 

40-6 

46-6 

0-2 

0-9 

1-3 

2-3 

2-5 

Wood and Paper 

3-7 

3-9 

3-4 

3-5 

3-8 

12-8 

15-S 

11-3 

2S-8 

36-1 

Iron and Its Products 

17-3 

15-0 

12-0 

20-6 

23-C 

1-4 

8-1 

6-6 

11-2 

13-0 

Non-Ferrous Metals. 

4-8 

5-6 

3-3 

5-8 

6-1 

16-6 

14-2 

14-6 

61-8 

75- S 

Non-Metallic Miner- 











als 

6-3 

9-3 

12-6 

12-9 

13-1 

0-4 

2-3 

1-3 

j 2-2 

2-7 

Chemicals and Allied 











Products 

4-3 

4-9 

4-6 

6-4 

6-9 

.0-6 

3-6 

2-9 

3-2 

4-2 

Miscellaneous Com-! 








1 


modities 

13-2 

8-8, 

5-2 

6-3 

7-0 

1-0 

4-1 

3-3 

3-2 

3-2 

Totals 

132-1 

163-9 

86-5! 

117-9 

129-5 

215-2 

446-9 

184-4 

321 -6| 

408-0 

United States. 
Agricultural andVege- 











table Praduct.s 

44-1 

97-1 

30-2 

30-9 

38-3 

34-1 

60-0 

3-9, 

44-7: 

73-6 

Animals and Products 

23-3 

35-4 

8-6 

11-0 

12-6 

32-3 

75-3^ 

13-9 

34-1 

40-4 

Fibres and Textiles... 

32-6 

66-9 

22-5 

32-1 

37-2 

1-2 

3-5! 

0-9 

2-0 

3-0 

Wood and Paper 

31-7 

41-1 

15-1 

17-9 

23-1 

45-2 

242-0 

93-9 

125-2 

153-7 

Iron and Its lYodncts 

121-4 

206-7 

43-9 

88-4 

121-7 

2-0 

10-7 

2-0 

5-4 


Non-Ferrous Metals. . 

27-7 

42-2 

12-9 


25-4 

34-2 

41-0 

68 -1 

121.8 

117-3 

Non-Motallio Miner- 









als 

74-2 

132-0 

02-9 

78-1 

S6-8 

7-2 

17-6 

4-9 

11-6 

37-1 

Chemicals and Allied 











Products 

9-6 

20-6 

15-5 

17-5 

19-4 

3-2 

7-7 

4-7 

7-4 

8-7 

Miscellaneous Com- 











modities 

3I-S 

45-0 

20-9 

20-3 

29-2 

4-0 

10-6 

5-1 

7-5 

9-1 

Totals 

396-3 

687-0 

232-6 

319-5 

393-7 

163-4 

468-4 

197-4 

360-3 

435-0 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.-— Tabltjs 10 to 18 (pp. 536-577) deal 
witli the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
commodities. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable or free and 
exports as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1933-37. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1937 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to 
purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports 
and provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
dutiable or free under the genei*al, preferential, and treaty rate tariffs in 1937. 

Subsection 4.— Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 

I'lvor since Confederation the external trade of Canada has been carried on 
predominantly with one or other of the two gi’eat English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the early years of the Dominion, the 
Ijnited Kingdom, which 'was then lending Canada capital on a considerable scale for 
those times, supplied more than half her imports, though as a customer she came 
second to tlui United States. Later on, however, partly as the result of the free 
ti'adci policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of th(>. United 
States, the United Kingdom became the chief market for Canada’s exports, holding 
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that position steadily from 1890 to 1920, while in certain of the more recent years 
the United States again has been Canada’s largest customer. 

As regards imports, on the other hand, the United States, though in the begin- 
ning ranking second in supplying Canada’s wants, took first place as early as 1876 
and has maintained that position steadily since about 1883, the proximity of the 
two countries and the increasing population on both sides of the line being largely 
responsible. During the Great War, when the resources of the United Kingdom 
were absorbed in the struggle, the percentage of Canada’s imports coming from the 
United States rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918. From 1921 to 1930 it remained 
fairly constant at about two-thirds, while in recent years it has declined and was 
58-6 p.c. in 1937. Imports from the United Kingdom, which fell as low as 8-0 p.c, 
of the total in 1919, fluctuated between 15-2 p.c. and 19-0 p.c, between 1921 and 
1930, but have been somewhat higher since then and stood at 19-3 p.c. in 1937. 
(See Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter.) 

Statement V, p. 612, shows Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in thi-ee 
recent years compared with that in 1927 and 1914. It may be noted that in the 
latest years there has been a very great decline in imports of textiles, partially com- 
pensated by some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical 
products. Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part of, 
exports to the United Kingdom, but there has been an actual and a great propor- 
tional increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 

The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the Uirited 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt wdth in siunmary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 

Trade of Canada with the British Empire. — Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special con- 
cessions under the Agi’cement of 1925 referred to on p. 490. 

Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference. — Table 18 on p. 577 shows 
for the latest fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering 
Canada either at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff. An analysis 
of the extent of the preference on British goods was given on p. 509 of the 1937 
Year Book. To make a fair comparison between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of the average rates of duty collected on ordinary dutiable imports, 
imports of alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos should be eliminated, 
while imports free of duty under the British preference but dutiable when imported 
■from the United States should be added to the dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom. After these logical adjustments the average rate of duty on imports 
from the United Kingdom has been lower in every year since 1922 while the differ- 
ence in favour of the United Kingdom has become 60 p.c. or more in recent years. 

The British preferential tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When the British preference became effective in 1897, 
Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, 
so that from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 
or 56 -7 p.c. After the introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward 

46847-33 
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trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of our total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to 
decline. Imports from other Empire countries which were insignificant before the 
beginning of the century have increased both in actual value and proportion of total 
imports. However, during the latest four years and especially since the Ottawa 
Agreements, the proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom and the total 
British Empire has shown an upward trend, although both the volume and direction 
of Canada’s exports vary widely with the vicissitudes of crops here and in other parts 
of the world, Canada’s exports to Empire countries, other than the United King- 
dom consist very largely of manufactured products, while imports from those 
Empire countries are chiefly raw materials. 

In the interpretation of statistics covering a long period, such as those in State- 
ment VI following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind. 
Thus the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the introduction of the British preference, 
marked about the close of a long period of declining prices which began in the ’70’s. 
Prices followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose 
very steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921, In the 
following year, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 
1929, after which came the serious decline which accompanied the depression, (See 
Chapter XX.) The trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years 
since 1886 was as follows: — 


VI.-CANADA'S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



Canadian Trade with— 

Percentage of Total 

Trade with— 

Item and Fiscal Year. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

British 

Empire, 

Total 

British 

Empire. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

British 

Empire. 

Total 

British 

Empire. 


S 

i 

$ 

p.c. 

p.o. 

p.o. 

Imports. 







1886 

39,033,006 

2,383,660 

41,416,666 

40-7 

2-6 

43-2 

1890 

32,824,505 

2,388,647 

35,213,152 

31-2 

2-2 

33-4 

1906 

69,183,915 

14,605,619 

83,789,434 

24-4 

5-1 

29-5 

1914 

132,070,406 

22,466,440 

154,526,846 

21-4 

3-6 

26-0 

1921 

213,973,562 

62,029,126 

266,002,688 

17-3 

4-2 

21-6 

1922 

117,135,343 

31,973,910 

149,109,263 

15-7 

4-3 

20-0 

1926 

163.731,210 

45,088,918 

208,820,128 

17-6 

4-9 

22-5 

1929...'. 

194,041,381 

63,346,829 

257,388,210 

15-3 

6-0 

20-3 

1930 

189,179,738 

63,494,864 

252,674,602 

15-2 

6-1 

20-3 

1931 

149.497,392 

55,401,034 

204,898,426 

16-5 

6-1 

22-6 

1932 

106,371,779 

41,440,214 

147,811,993 

18-4 

7-2 

25-6 

1933 

86,466,055 

33,918,269 

120.384,324 

21-3 

8-3 

29-6 

1934 

105,100,764 

35,303,122 

140,403,886 

24-2 

8-2 

32-4 

1935.. 

111,682,490 

44,503,981 

166,186,471 

21-4 

8-5 

29-9 

1936 

117.874,822 

59,846,488 

177,721,310 

20-91 

10-71 

31-6 

1937 


68,667,957 

198,165,842 

19-3 

10-2 

29-5 

Exports (Canadian). 


1886........... 

36,694,263 

3,262,803 

89,957,066 

47-2 

4-2 

51-4 

1896... 

62,717,941 

4,048,198 

66,766,139 

57-2 

3-7 

60-9 

1906. 

127,456,465 

10,964,767 

138,421,222 

64-2 

4-6 

58-7 

1914 

215.253,969 

23,388,548 

238,642,517 

49-9 

5-4 

65-3 

1921 

312,844,871 

90,607,348 

403,462,219 

26-3 

7-6 

33-9 

1922 

299,361,675 

46,473,736 

346.835,410 

40-4 

6-3 

46-7 

1926....... 

508,^7,660 

90,330,435 

698.667,995 

38-5 

6-8 

45-3 

1929 

429,730,486 

106,258,803 

635,989,288 

81-4 

7-8 

39-2 

1930.... 

281,745,965 

97,826,173 

379,571,138 

26.2 

8-7 

33-9 

1931 

219,246,490 

73,617,897 

292,864,396 

27-4 

9-2 

36-6 

1932 

174,043,725 

46,016,686 

220,060,411 

29-0 

7-7 

36-7 

1933 

184,361,019 

37,767,908 

222,118,927 

34-9 

7-2 

42-1 

1934 

288,582,660 

60,423,723 

339,006,389 

43-3 



1935 

290,885,237 

67,314,241 

358,199,478 

38-4 

8-9 

47-3 

1986... 

321,656,798 

77,754.681 

399,311,479 

87-9 

9-1 

47-0 

1937...... 

407,996,608 

87,601,407 

495,598,105 

38-4 

8-3 

46-7 


* Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Subsection 5. — Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 

Trade with the United States. — ^In the period immediately following Con- 
federation, the United States was Canada’s chief customer, trade still following its 
accustomed channels in spite of the denunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty, which had 
expired on Mar. 17, 1866. On the other hand, Canada bought more from the United 
Kingdom than from the United States. (See Tables 5 and 6 for a record of trade 
with the United States since 1868.) 

In the ’70’s, however, the proportion of Canadian exports to the United States, 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of Confederation, declined ma- 
terially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the. enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890, when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892 and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. In the first decade of the twentieth century it averaged about 35 p.c., but 
fell off considerably in the war years. Since the War, the average has been about 
40 p.c., although in 1934 under the influence of the depression and high tariffs in 
the United States the proportion dropped to 33 p.c. (See Statement VII, p. 516). 

Imports from the United States exceeded half of total Canadian imports for the 
first time in the years from 1877 to 1879, while in the 1880’s they were approxi- 
mately equivalent to those from the United. Kingdom, at from 40 to 45 p.c. from 
either country. By 1896, however, imports from the United States again reached 
half of the total, and subsequently have never fallen below that point, increasing 
both absolutely and relatively during the great period of expansion until 1913, 
when they were 65 • 0 p.c. of all imports. In the extraordinary circumstances of the 
Great War they rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918, and throughout the 1920’s stood 
at about two-thirds of the total. They declined to less than thi-ee-fifths of the total 
since 1932 as shown in Statement VII, p. 516. The reduced demand for capital 
goods was an important factor in the depression years. 

The commodities of Canadian export and import trade with the United States 
are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of 
this chapter. 

Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for three recent 
fiscal years compared with 1927 and 1914 is shown in Statement V, p. 512. Non- 
metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 
increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron 
products became again in 1935 the most important group and there are stiff large 
imports of textiles which include raw cotton, and of vegetable products largely com- 
prised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Aside from the effects 
of the Ottaym Agreements with their purpose of increasing intra-Empire trade and 
of the at-times heavy discount against Canadian funds in the United States, a factor 
in the fluctuation of the United States’ share in imports into Canada which should not 
be overlooked is the influence of capital expenditures here. The United States is 
the principal external source for machinery, equipment, and structural materials. 
The almost complete cessation of capital expenditures in the depression therefore 
affected imports from the United States more than from any other country. 

Another important factor influencing imports from the United States is Cana- 
dian purchasing power which is very directly affected by exports to the United 
States. These were seriously curtailed by the very high rates on many important 
Canadian products introduced by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of June, 1930, and there- 
after imports from the United States showed a greater decline than Canadian 
exports to that country. (See the 1936 Year Book, p. 508.) 

46S47-33U 
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However, this situation was relieved by the Trade Agreement with the United 
States which became effective on Jan. 1, 1936. The influence of the economic 
recovery in both Canada and the United States should not be overlooked as a 
factor in the recent increases of trade. The Trade Agreement has undoubtedly 
been of great benefit to producers of live stock and lumber in Canada and, in a less 
degree, to many other classes. 

Canadian Trade via the United States. — Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire.. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1937 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2-8 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 

The proportion of expoi'ts from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages by fiscal 
years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 27-3; 1932, 18-7; 
1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 1937, 16-6. An important factor in 
the decline for recent years has been the requirement of direct shipment for goods to 
qualify under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain. Details by countries 
are given in Table 21 of this chapter. 

Trade with Other Foreign Countries. — The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1937 are shown in Statement VII below. During the 
War and the years immediately following, when production and exports by many 
European countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high 
proportion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other foreign countries declined. 
With this exception the proportion of imports from other foreign countries has 
remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly half a century at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports. Canadian exports to the United States 
have fluctuated between 30 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 
countries increased from 4-5 p.c. to as high as 24-0 p.c. in 1929; they declined to 
12 -3 p.c. in 1937. 
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VII.-CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES— concluded . 



Canadian Trade with— | 

1 Percentages of Total Trade with — 

Item and Fiscal Year. 

United 

States. 

Other 1 
Foreign 
Countries. 

All 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Umted 

States. 

Other ! 
Foreign 
Countries. 

All 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Exports (Canadian). 

S 

$ 

1 

S 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1S86 

34.284,490i 

3,515,148 

37,799.638 

44-1 1 

4-5 

48- 6 

1896 

37,789.481! 

5,1.52,185' 

42,941.666 

34-4 ' 

4-7 


1906 

83,546,306 

13,516,428 

97,062,734 

35-5 , 

6-8 

41-3 

1914 

163,372,825 

29.573.097! 

192.945,922 

37-9 ' 

6-8 

44-7 

1921 

542,322,967 

243,388,515: 

785,711,482 

45-6 

20-5 , 

66- 1 

1922 

292,588,643 

101,816,627 

394,405,270 

39-5 ! 

13-8 

53-3 

1926 

480,199.723 

241,800,4291 

722,000.152 

26-4 

IS-3 

64-7 

1929 

504,161,604 

328,108,239 

832,289,843 

36-8 

24-0 

00-8 

1930 

515,049,763 

225.637,401 

740.687,164 

46-0 

20-1 

66-1 

1931 

349,660,563 

157,217,708 

506,878,271 

43-7 

19-7 

63-4 

1932 

257,770,160 

122,201,2411 

379,971,401 

42-9 

20-4 

63-3 

1933 

197.424,723- 

10S,520,62S! 

305,945,351 

37-4 

20-5 

57-9 

1934 

220.072,810 

106,874,8721 

326,947,682 

33-0 

16-1 

49'1 

1935 

304,721.354 

93,705,093! 

398.426,447 

40-3 

12-4 

52-7 

1936 

360,302,426 

89.416.512j 

449,718,938 

42-4 ‘ 

10-6‘ 

53-0 

1937 

435,014,544 

130,569,257 

565,583,801 

41-0 

12-3 

53-3 


‘Revised since the publication o£ the 1937 Year Book. 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 14 to 45 
(pp. 91-131) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1937, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These tables show the trade of 
Canada in leading commodities with 96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal 
years 1936 and 1937, 

Subsection 6. — Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 

Canadian Trade by Continents, 1937. — A summary of the imports and 
exports of Canada by continents is given in Statement VIII, p. 518. The part of the 
table showing percentages is of particular interest as indicating trends in the dis- 
tribution of trade. Africa was the only division from which imports during the 
latest year declined in actual value, largely due to a decline in purchases of corn 
from British South Africa. A great increase in imports of corn from Argentina and 
increased imports of crude oil from other South American countrie.s chiefly accounted 
for the increased share of imports from that continent. The progress of recovery 
in Canada tended to increase imports of durable and capital goods and industrial 
materials to a greater extent than imports of finished consumption goods and foods. 
Thus there was a rise in the share of imports from the United States (iron and other 
metal goods and industrial material^), Asia (rabber and tin from the East Indies), 
and Oceania (wool, hides, and sugar from Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji), while 
imports of manufactured consumption goods from Eui'ope and foods from “Other 
North America” remained relatively stable and therefore the share in imports from 
those divisions declined. An increased demand with higher prices for grains, timber, 
and non-ferrous metals, raised the share of exports going to Europe in the latest 
year. Over the longer term since 1932, however, the restrictive measures regarding 
trade adopted by many European countries has reduced the share of “Other Europe” 
in both the imports and exports of Canada. 
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VIII.-CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS. FISCAL YEARS 1932-37. 



Imports from Principal Countries —Statement IX which follows shows 
how predominant are . the two great English-speaking countries as the source of 
supply of Canadian imports. Trade with these two leading countries is more fully 
covered in Subsections 4 and 5 of this chapter. During the fiscal year 1937, there 
were short crops of corn in the United States and British South Africa, with the 
result that imports of corn from Argentina were unusually heavy. Consequently, 
the position of third for Argentina may be only temporary, wliile British South 
Africa declined from ninth to twenty-ninth place. The percentage of imports from 
countries from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to 
rise with the progress of recovery in Canada. Imports during the latest year from 
France were seriously affected by labour disputes and a high internal price level in 
that country before the franc was devalued. In Table 19 of this chapter may be 
found the values of imports from all important countries in recent years. 
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IX;— PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1934-37. 


Note.— Countries arranged in order o! importance, 1937, 


Rank in— 


Country. 

, Percentages 
of 

Total Imports. 

P.C. Inc. (-h) or 
Dec.{-) 1937 
Compared with — 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 1934. 1 

1 1935. 1 

[ 1936. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

United States 

54-9 

58-1 

56-8 

88-6 

H 

h 65-6 


h 29*9 


h 23-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

United Kingdom 

24-2 

21-4 

20-9 

19-3 


- 23-2 


- 16-0 


- 9-9 

19 

Ifi 

15 

3 

Argentina 

0-5 

0-5 

0-7 

1-7 


-471-9 


-320-1 


- 213-1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Germany 

2-3 

1-9 

1-8 

1-7 


- 17-7 


- 16-7 


- 17-9 

29 

15 

6 

5 

British Straits Settlements 

0-2 

0-6 

1-3 

L6 


-952.0 


-254*9 


- 46-4 

(i 

fi 

5 

6 

Australia 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 


- 76.6 


- 49*7 


- 30-1 

S 

5 

4 

7 

British India 

1-4 

1-2 

1-3 

1-2 


- 40-1 


- 29-8 


- 11-6 

12 

12 

« 

8 

Belgium 

0-7 

0-7 

n-9 

10 

-1-109.3 


- 85*3 


- 31-5 

4 

4 

7 

9 

France 

1-6 

1-2 

1-2 1 

1-0 

- 

- 6-4 


- 0*1 , 


- 3-9 

17 

18 

17 

10 

New Zealand 

0-6 

0-5 

. 0-6 1 

0-8 

--105.3 


-112-1 


1- 38-4 

15 

11 

11 

11 

Jamaica 

0-6 

0-8 

0-8 

0-8 

-- 95-9 ' 


h 20*2 


h 20-0 

24 

19 

10 

12 

British Guiana 

0-3 

0-5 

0-8 

0-8 

-1-263 -6 


1-108-2 

I-H 6-2 





Percentages of Total Imports 















coming from above 12 Countries 

88-5 

88-6 

88-4 

89-9 


“ 


■* 




Exports to Principal Countries. — Percentages in Statement X, as in the 
import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom and 
the United States as customers of Canada. Similarity of tastes and standards of 
living, as well as favourable tariff arrangements, are considerable factors in expanding 
exports of Canadian industrial products to the other British dominions. The 
industrial countries of Europe, especially those with liberal trade policies, are an 
important market for Canadian foodstuffs and non-ferrous metals. In the Orient, 
Japan has become largely industrialized and offers a growing market for Canadian 
foodstuffs, forest products (especially pulp and paper), non-ferrous metals, and 
other minerals. Table 20 of this chapter gives actual values of Canadian exports to 
all important British and foreign countries for the latest five fiscal years. 

X.-PEROENTAGES OP TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS PROM CANADA TO EACH OP 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31. 1934-37. 


Noth.— Countries arranged in order of importance, 1937. 


Rank in— 


Country. 

Percentages 

of 

Domestic Exports. 

P.C. Inc. (-b) or 

Deo. (-) 1937 
Compared with — 

19341 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 1934. 1 

1 1936. 

1 1938. 

2 

1 

1 i 

1 

United States 

33-0 

40-3 

42*4 

41-0 

H 

h 97-7 


h 42-8 


h 20-7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

United Kingdom 

43-3 

38-4 

37-9 

38-4 

H 

- 41-4 


- 40-3 


- 26-9 

fi 

3 

3 ! 

3 

Australia, 

1*8 

2-4 

2-8 

2-5 

H 

-122-0 


- 49-1 


- 12-4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

Belgium 

1-9 

1*5 

1-3 

2-2 


- 86-9 


- 98-9 


- 111-9 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Japan 

2-1 

2-2 

1-7 

2-0 

-1 

- 56-7 


- 27-7 


- 45-7 

fi 

6 

5'l 

6 ‘ 

British South Africa 

M 

1*7 

1-7 

1-5 


-113-8 1 


- 28-4 


- 15-3 

7 

8 

9 ! 

7 

France 

1-8 

1-3 

0-9 

1-1 


- 1-6 


- 19-1 


- 53-2 

12 

9 

7 

8 

New Zealand 

0-7 

1-0 

1-2 

M 

-1-149 -7 


- 62-3 


- 9-5 

3 

7 

8 

9 

Netherlands...... 

2-9 

1-3 

1-1 

1-0 

- 

- 44-5 


- 8-4 


- 15-6 

8 

12 

12 

10 

Germany 

1-6 

0-6 

0-5 

0-7 

- 

- 26-1 


- 75-0 


- 71-7 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Newfoundland 

0-9 

0*8 

0-8 

0-7 

l-b 26-0 


- 19-6 


- 12-0 

14 

11 

11 

12 

Norway.. 

0-6 

0-6 

0-5 

0-7 

^ 76-6 


1- 44-2 


h 50-9 





Percentages of Total Domestic 















Exports going to above 12 















Countries 

91*7 

92-1 

92-8 

92-9 


" 
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Subsection 7. — Pi'incipal Commodities Impoited and Exported. 

The commodities which make up Canada's external trade are shown in detail 
for the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with 
imports, beginning on p. 638 and p. 550, respectively. 

Canada’s Principal Imports. — Statement XI, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1937. In the interpretation of the trends in imports, shown 
in this statement, the effects of price changes and of fluctuations of the so-called 
business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index number 
of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 
1899, 59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929, and 74-6 in 1936, these calendar 
years approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1937. 
In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the 
general development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish 
activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the 
security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1937 the effects 
of the depression and price decline were still being felt, although there was a distinct 
improvement as compared with the low figures of 1933. 

During the period of 47 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports, such as crude petroleum, autoniobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electrical apparatus, aluminium, were either non-existent or 
formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only 8161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in 
Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural oper- 
ations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide 
development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and 
products, silk goods, tea, grain products, and meats, have become relatively much 
less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery, and fruits, which still remain 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high-grade iron 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry are 
eliiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada. 
Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of the century, 
many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Canadian industries. 
The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in each year since 1911 
are shown in Table 9, p. 535. 

Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, in distinction 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of prosperous business activity capital expenditures are 
high as are also expenditures upon luxuries. It is, therefore, an indication of return- 
ing prosperity in Canada to find imports of machinery, rolling-mill products, elec- 
trical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, unmanufactured wmod, etc., recover- 
ing something of the relative importance among imports which they held for a few 
years up to 1930. 
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XI.-CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS. FISCAL. YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1937. 
Note. — Conunodities arranged in order of importance in 1937, 


No. 

Commodity. 

1890. 

1 

Crude petroleum 

$ 

2 

Coal 

8,013,156 

3 

Rolling-mill products 

5,645,704 

4 

Machinery, except farm 

1,877,551 

6 

•Automobile parts 


6 

Fruits 

2,400,851 

7 

Sugar and products 

6,452,654 

8 

Raw cotton 

3,539,249 

9 

Woollen goods (inol. carpets).. 

10,900,600 

10 

Cotton goods 

3,792,584 

11 

Grain and grain products 

3,034,049 

12 

Rubber and products 

1,512,427 

13 

Vegetable oils 

612,671 

14 

Books and printed matter 

1,404,583 

15 

Electrical apparatus 

317,315 

16 

Farm implements 

161,277 

17 

Automobiles 


18 

Fla.x, hemp and jute 

1,416,217 

19 

Tea 

3,073,643 

20 

Engines and boilers 

188,759 

21 

Petroleum, refined 

690,283 



1,058,001 

23 

Alcoholic beverages 

1,695,161 

24 

Clay and products 

948,876 

2,5 

Glass and glassware 

1,268,314 

26 

Noils, tops and waste wool. . . 

12,100 

27 

Paper 

1,208,683 


Wool, raw 

1,729,058 

29 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

484,217 

30 

Vegetables. 

337,859 

31 

Stone and products 

802,037 

32 

Wood, unmanufactured 

1,444,727 

33 

Hides and skins, raw. 

1,703,093 

34 

Leather 

1,173,777 

35 

Aluminium 

159 

36 

Silk goods 

2.654,505 

37 

Paints and varnishes 

672,885 

38 

Raw silk 

193,529 

39 

Wood, manufactured 

1,366,230 

40 

Nuts, edible 

231,449 

41 

Cocoa and chocolate 

118,569 

42 

43 

Coffee, green 

Scientific and educational 
equipment ! 

591,158 

205,183 

513,331 

44 

Drugs and medicines 

46 

Artificial silk 

46 

Manila, sisal, istle, etc., fibre. 

1 

47 

Woollen yarns 

117,729 

48 

Sulpfiur 

44,276 

49 

Brass and products i 

554,645 

60 

Cotton yarns 

17,879 

51 

Fertilizers 

14,444 

62 

Settlers' effects 

1,810,217 

S3 

Iron ore 

651 

64 

Seeds 

478,397 

55 

Soda and compounds 

329,084 

66 

Hardware and cutlery 

1,250,369 

67 

Tin in blocks 

266,463 

58 

Coke 

155,613 

59 

Containers (outside coverings) 

456,478 

60 

Tools 

427,305 

899,683 

61 

Fish 

62 

Castings and forgings, iron... . 

268,463 

63 

Clocks and watches 

773,538 

64 

Gums and resins 

159,508 

65 

[Binder twine 

4,915 

66 

Tubes and pipe, iron : 

484,008 

67 

iWire, iron 

387,490 

68 

[Toys and dolls 

172,782 

69 

Stamped and coated products 

42,042 

70 

[Meats 

1,632,143 

71 

Celluloid in lumps, 

18,311 

72 

Tobacco, raw 

1,344,985 

73 

[Diamonds, unset 

110,480 


> None recorded. 


5,159,9 

3,133,407 

8,610,845 

4,229,198 

9,427,575 

6,399,705 

8,298,884 

2,942,044 

826,882 

1,688,432 

810,900 

2,148,867 

3,551,037 
3,604,027 
778,364 
830,025 
2,106,441 
1,938,112 
1,593,255 
1,658,694 

151,510 
1,378,749 
1,574,834 
711,608 
625,749 
1,029,711 
3,775,240 
4,214,012 
1,879,333 
. 12,543 

3.880.535 

1.012.536 
277,708 
824,195 
400,441 
286,363 
491,148 


215,433 

851,606 

321,348 

88,974 

3,065,410 

282,191 

1,916,994 

624,873 

1,434,209 

580,855 

506,839 

609,171 

825,541 

1,060,708 

538,549 

698,378 

287,276 


268;545 

1,371,184 

27,136 


1,189,071 

27,516,078 

141690; 873 
269,586 
8,316,462 
14,962,770 
9,384,801 
20,767,010 
17,928,093 
7,806,665 
6,151,157 

1.872.265 
4,127,179 

3,688,538 
2,661,207 
1,732,215 
5,340,312 
5,347,854 
2,019,558 
2,320,681 

5,768,075 
4,459,506 
3,418,844 
2,932,104 

599,446 

4,567,810 

1,587,175 

1,412,099 

1.751.265 
1,773,953 
8,324,585 

8,235,819 
4,202,934 

794,490 

3,690.829 

1,376,023 

393,011 

3,085,079 

1,237,202 

1,130,335 

1,194,081 

1,137,140 


1,548,457 

1,671.765 

430,632 

2,228,215 

767,760 

6,395,423 

10,273,428 

3,345.550 

1,167,321 

785,524 

1,937,647 

1,005,467 

1,695,603 

2,148,076 

891,820 

1,630,744 

1,029,525 

1,459,617 

2,256.307 

1,772,585 

2,368,848 

3.530,226 

498,304 

492,884 

2,427,901 

120,002 

3,229,239 

1,902,710 


20,306,693 

60,072,629 

39,985,746 

36,716,791 

12,674,"" 

33,463,270 

73,618,354 

33,854,457 

45,545,127 

49,088,060 

9,086,073 

18,069,435 

15.973,417 

11.228,018 

15,550,254 

14,578.106 

15,035,545 

15,923,836 

8,336,163 

12,997,757 

10,566,692 

12,877,520 

9,135,538 

6,371,567 

6,926,459 

5,830,957 

9,949,574 

2,672.211 

5,623,""" 

5,722,1 

3,687,702 

14,112.391 

22,654,661 

17.102,702 

2,747,385 

31,341,944 

3,821,880 

3,090,845 

7,893,284 

5,869,573 

7,626,745 

4,711,0"'' 


5,195,812 
4,445,270 
1 , 291 ...:.. 
4,531,015 

4,078,510 
1,796,752 
10.181,034 

4.601.716 
4.210,782 
2,982,371 
4,210,142 

2.662.728 
2,476,4.50 
2,233,208 
2,050,286 
3,491,678 
6,519,188 
3,1-26,267 

4.987.716 
3,490,524 
4,180,378 
6,843,623 

1.534.728 
1,016,777 

22,100,333 

743,856 

13,604,757 

4,470,846 


50.951.202 
50,813,418 
61,943,563 
69,702,213 
35,746,929 
34,277,882 
27,987,156 
21,682,463 
32,632,927 
27,275,170 
25,082,671 
20,025,316 
12,244,151 
18,130,779 
37,611,263 
30,075,453 
34,404,666 
14,905,108 
10,694,379 
15,148,430 
25,180,470 
11,923,949 
45,026,487 
12,256,709 
10,453,706 

3,833,801 

14,764,904 

4,306,945 

3,548,656 

11,040,765 

8,702,988 

15,348,150 

8,402,075 

11,537,331 

6,058,864 

19,606,689 

5,957,078 

8,360,968 

12,711,307 

5,095,109 

3,651,425 

5,924,635 

4,956,519 

3,808,721 

13,418,910 

3,822,613 

5.870.353 
3,823,245 
7,000,4.55 
3,827,807 
5,033,592 

11.181.203 

5.020.921 
5,061,255 
4,410,021 
4,950,119 
2,488,074 

6.403.354 
6,285,755 
3,192,449 

3.474.921 
4,497,406 
3,495,6,59 
3,431,591 
1,845,305 
5, -948, 162 
3,658,798 

2,691,408 
2,349,230 
7,599,473 
2,042,941 
6,471,626 
3,193,871 


39.704.808 
34,854,726 
31,351,446 

31,086,819 

27,379,705 

24,796,265 
20,440,887 
19,905.775 
16,784,767 
14,636,551 
14,209,382 
13,284,292 

12.686.809 
12,330,352 
11,991,038 

10.803.750 
10,410,102 
9,526,053 

9,348,409 
8,663,262 
8,265,790 
8,208,740 
8,094,633 
7,744,156 
7,583,043 
7,408,963 
7,060,499 

6,476,705 
5,975,440 
5,900,976 
6,701,651 
5,408.687 
5,253,091 
5,045,429 

4,751,819 

4,533,717 
4,497,644 
4,295,726 
4,128,282 
3,748,241 
3,701,013 
3,636,467 

3.443.750 
3,274,066 
3,186.540 
3,099,872 
2,899,099 
2,874,357 
2,855,381 
2,079,461 
2,643,245 
2,641,324 
2.638,731 
2,441,743 
2,437,412 
2,437,225 
2,408,521 
2.291,338 
2,278.666 

2,156.538 
2,081,411 
2,065,405 
2,037,278 
2,023,197 
2,019,374 
1,928,253 
1,744,961 
1,530,419 
1,478,720 
1,147,849 
1,144,700 

1,051,510 

1,040,076 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


XI.-CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
AND 1937— concluded. 


No. 

Commodity. 

1890. 

1900. 1 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1937. 



% 

% 

S 

3 

e 

S 

74 

Spices 

213,677 

242,5971 

428,075 

1,130,902 

1,478,675 

936,718 

75 

Hats and caps 

1,258,409 

1,637,422| 

3,420,609 

4,216,333 

2.908,340 

921,239 

7(i 

Copper and products 

484,189 

1,271,2701 

3,488,260 

8,568,035 

14,898,632 

906,088 

77 

Plants and trees 

136,326 

28,510 

178,470 

709,607 

1,913,447: 

837,588 

78 

Animals, living 

837,385 

841,168 

1,711,723 

2,570,377 

2,802,754' 

812,702 

79 

Musical instruments 

434,814 

390,407 

1,207,592 

4,329,093 

3,130,873 

806,985 

80 

Nickel-plated ware 

13,578 

18,843 

573,591 

1,630,047 

3,022,935 

717,071 

81 

Pigs and ingots, iron 

1,704,563 

1,293,940 

3,229,055 

1,754,627; 

2,716,924 

662,695 

82 

Soap 

148,618 

446,135 

813,619 

1,534,082 

1,316,418 

561,482 

83 

Salt 

309,840 

325,433 

465,253 

1,336,176 

897,925 

453,055 

84 

Butter 

62,212 

290,220 

92,934 

176,994 

14,471,888 

407,324 


Canada’s Principal Exports. — Statement XII, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
and 1937, arranged in descending order of importance in 1937. In the interpretation 
of these figures of the main commodities exported, the same qualifications should 
apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case 
of imports. Furthermore, since agriculture still constitutes the leading source of 
Canadian exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world 
cause important fluctuations in the year to year volume and value of exports. 

Over the period of 47 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmiU and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal, and furs — vindicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
The four leading exports in 1937 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 
is the earliest year in the statement in which wheat appegiTS as the leading export, 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 
production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles, and rubber tires. The export of 
non-monetary gold bullion has been of sufficient importance for separate classi- 
fication only since 1926. On the other hand, exports of the products of mixed- 
farming operations, such as cattle, hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide 
fluctuations, have not expanded proportionately, and in some cases were very little 
or no greater in 1936 than in 1890. Much of the new agricultural area developed 
since 1890 has been better adapted to grain growing than to mixed-farming oper- 
ations, so that, owing to the growth of population, the production of the older mixed- 
farming districts is to a larger extent consumed within the country. The rapid 
progress during the past two decades of the mining and metallurgical industries 
producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is illustrated in this statement by the 
increased importance since 1910 of exports of non-monetary gold, copper, nickel, 
silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. The part played by these industries 
in supporting Canada’s export trade has increased since 1930 with the cuitailment 
of world trade-in agricultural products. Indeed, in 1937, these great mining and 
metallurgical industries provided exporte almost equal to those of agriculture and 
greater than those derived from the forest resources of Canada. In this connection 
mention should be made of the influence of low-cost hydro-electric power. The 
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direct effect of Canada’s resources of water power may be traced in the statement 
not only in the growth of exports of pulp and paper and of electric energy but also 
in those of the non-ferrous metals, since the economy of the mining operations is 
dependent in large measui'e upon cheap electric powder and the same factor is very 
important in the metallurgical processes. Similarly, the exports of artificial abra- 
sives and of certain chemicals such as fertilizers, sodium compounds, and acids are 
largely due to cheap hydro-electric power. 


XII.— CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1800, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930, AND 1937. 

Note.— Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1937. 


No. 

Commodity. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1937. 

1 

Wheat 

s' 

388,861 

S 

11,995,488 

$ 

52.609,351 

$ 

185,044.806 

$ 

215,753,475 

$ 

223,461,009 

?, 

Newsprint paper 

Gold bullion, non-monetary... 


1 

2,612,243 

53,640,122 

145,610,619 

119,176,448 

3 


1 

4,549,4692 

76,667,269 

4 

Nickel 


1,040,498 

3,320,054 

9,039,221 

25,034,975 

45,882,184 

6 

Planks and boards 

17,637,308 

22,015,990 

33,100,387 

75,216,183 

49,446,887 

40,284,864 

f) 

Meats 

895,767 

13,615,621 

8,013,680 

90,161,234 

15,030,671 

30,114,497 

7 

Copper in forms 



641,338 

48,181 

34,873,145 

8 

Wood-pulp 

i 168,180 

1,816,016 

6,204,597 

41,383,482 

44,704,058 

33,210,237 

9 

Fish 

3,099,674 

10,564,688 

15,179,015 

40,687,172 

34,767,739 

25,087,602 

11) 

Whisky 

25,383 

396,671 

1,010,657 

1,504,132 

25,866.136 

21.777,246 

11 

Wheat flour 

1 521,383 

2,791,885 

14,859,854 

94,263,922 

45,457,195 

21,587,038 

12 

Automobiles 

I 1 

405,011 

14,883,607 

35,607,645 

19,425,780 

13 

Furs, raw 

Barley 

i 1,874,327 

2,204,580 

3,749,006 

20,628,109 

18,706,311 

18,444,030 

14 

4,600,409 

1,010,425 

1,107,732 

20,206,972 

10,388,736 

14,001,211 

Ifl 

Cattle 

6,949,417 

8,704,523 

10,792,156 

46,064,631 

13,119,402 

14,000,092 

16 

Lead 

2,000 

688.891 

529,422 

1,193,144 

10,637,887 

13,779,201 

17 

Aluminium in bars, etc 


1,202,723 

6,080,871 

13,828,010 

12,622,047 

1« 

Cheese 

9,372,212 

19,856,324 

21,607,692 

36,338,863 

8,767,856 

18,278,004 

11,236,643 

19 

Asbestos, raw 

444,159 

490,909 

1,886,613 

12,074,065 

10,669,302 

20 

Zinc 




950,082 

8,366,712 

9,863,937 

21 

Pulpwood 

80,006 

902,772 

6,076,638 

8,454,803 

13,860,209 

8,679,198 

22 

Platinum and other metals of 
the platinum group in con- 
centrates or other forms — 

j 


61,717 

39,058 

357,748 

8,185,250 

23 

Fruits, chiefly apples 

1,073,890 

3,305,662 

5,492,197 

8,347,549 

9,593,484 

7,778,559 

24 

Rubber tires 



7,395,172 

18,153,225 

7,712,980 

25 

Machinery, except farm 

143,815 

446,391 

924,610 

6,416,691 

7,154,708 

7,607,472 

26 

Silver ore and bullion 

201,615 

1,354,053 

15,009,937 

14,265,601 

11,569,855 

7,243,760 

27 

Shingles, wood 

Gold, raw 

340,872 

1,131,506 

2,331,443 

10,848,602 

6,704,494 

6,678,972 

28 

657,022 

14,148,543, 

6,016,126 

5,974,334 

34,376,003 

6,497,281 

29 ; 

Leather, unmanufactured 

727,087 

1,535,440 

1,296,480 

11,742,268 

6,496,951 

6,335,282 

30 

Farm implements 

367,198 

1,692,155 

4,319,385 

11,614,400: 

18,896,688 

6,276,608 

31 

Fertilizers 

4,291 

61,410 

371,315 

6,694,037 

7,990,313 

6,088,875 

32 

Vegetables 

597,074 

503,993 

1,534,228 

11,666,483 

11,240,747 

6,809,174 

33 

Abrasives, artificial, crude... . 



1,355,0841 

3,775,924 

5,669,676 

34 

Bran and shorts 

86,225 

145,206 

1,842,620 

2,983,8431 

2,682,484 

6,020,834 

35 

Rubber footwear 


129,618 

1,760,987! 

9,986,392 

4,583,365 

36 

Seeds 

182,200 

322,652 

4,602,797 

9,915,391 

3,237,774 

4,344,068 

37 

Sodium compounds 


4,208,518 

4,221,697 

38 

Cereal foods 



1,689,648 

1,087,901 

2,431,137 

4,100,890 

39 

Pigs, ingots and blooms, iron. 


137,651 

228,183 

6,595,688 

4,727,137 

4,074,851 

40 

Paperboard 




4,568,066 

2,506,496 

4,071,904 

41 

Logs, wood 

682,672 

760,416 

999.681 

1,819,083 

3,677,917 

4,036,667 

42 

Hides and skins, raw 

506,402 

1,396,907 

6,508,185 

19,763,646 

7,730,914 

3,988,888 

43 

Copper ore and blister 

133,251 

1,387,388 

6,023,926 

11,871,039 

37,735,413 

3,963,752 

44 

Electric energy 




4,028,154 

3,764,831 

45 

Electrical apparatus 



27,743 

424,474 

2,521,046 

3,611,393 

48 

Films 



7,746 

1,486,079 

4,790,619 

3,432,860 

47 

Oats 

256,156 

2,143,179 

1,566,612 

9,349,456 

4,055,855 

3,176,469 

48 

Settlers’ effects 

818,001 

1,095,636 

2,274.006 

7,631,498 

6,304,199 

3,137,466 

49 

Oatmeal and rolled oiits 

264,857 

474,991 

1,123^,861 

4,283,772 

2,440,968 

3,083,738 

50 

Acids 

5,645 

67 

901,397 

5,096,529 

3,078,334 

61 

Automobile parts 



3,097,466 

2,298,742 

2,902,938 

52 

Tobacco, raw 

234 

3^,661 

76,564 

1 

130,264 

1,504,264 

2.818,534 

63 

Socks and stockings 


826,425 

2,771,729 

64 

Rye 

220,761 

279,286 

84,658 

3,475,834 

1,451,640 

2,622,959 

65 

Doors, sashes, etc. (wood).. . . 

69.474 

299,354 

418,119 

29,169 

81,654 

37,098 

2,402,391 

66 

Wool, raw 

235,669 

638,077 

6,472,236 

1,576,342 

2,307,462 

57 

Malt 

150,380 

10,939 

11,328 

1,320,773 

64,736 

2,281,235 


1 None recorded. * Fiscal year 1929. There were no exports in 1930. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


XII.-CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1S90, 1000, 1910, 
1920, 1930, AND 1937— concluded. 


No, 

Commodity. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1937. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ . 

$ 

S 

5S 

Hardware and cutlery 

84,109 

278,054 

100,085 

7,730,826 

1,743,096 

2,201,921 

Ml 


26,172 

273,840 

324,516 

4,300,663 

1,424,071 

2,189,890 

60 

Cotton products 

108,822 

471,439 

442,493 

6,148,697 

842,588 

2,114,101 

61 

Milk, processed 



541,372 

8,517,771 

3,262,101 

1,946,435 

62 

jTimber, square 

4.353,870 

2,013.746 

934,723 

2,148,162 

4,235,309 

1,797,211 

63 

Coal 

2,447.936 

4,599,602 

6.013,221 

13,183,666 

3,998,692 

1,780,856 

64 

Sugar and products 

18,101 

100,108 

153,357 

30,695.005 

4,798,712 

1.683,217 

65 

Petroleum products 

15,812 

1.653 

1,155 

1,176,644 

2,527,178 

1,585,929 

66 

Hay 

1.068.554 

1,414,109 

1,805.849 

4,087,670 

2,007,944 

1,521,953 

67 

Wrapping paper 



9,098 

2,917,197 

1,655,568 

1,29.‘>,775 

68 ! 

Tools 



69,301 

661,651 

284,800 

1,203,200 

69 

Leather, manufactured 

152,314 

336,190 

S3, 101 

6,314,884 

886,424 

1,197,583 

70 

Butter 

340,131 

5,122,156 

1,010,274 

9,844,369 

543,851 

1,183,633 

71 

Brass products 




1,644,157 

2,332,962 

1,141,648 

72 

Binder twine 




5.530,908 

1,502,921 

1,115,234 

73 

Sausage casings. 




564,222 

955,933 

1.104,913 

74 

Laths, wood 

392,500 

749,301 

1,882,950 

3,668,511 

3,095,417 

1,057,697 

76 

Soap 

3,733 

15,959 

29,224 

1,000,722 

731,614 

990,349 

76 

Paints, pigments, varnishes... 


7,699 

76,807 

1,825,418 

503,453 

911,049 

77 

Tubes and pipe, iron 




2,325,369 

2,202,769 

884,497 

78 

Stationery 



23,380 

276,224 

602,170 

883,782 

79 

Poles, telegraph and telephone 

92,326 

38,891 

56,177 

206,8341 

3,917,536 

812,456 

80 

Shoolts 

198,603 

251,357 

240,721 

617,417 

856,086 

735,009 

81 

Ale, beer and porter 

10.347 

6,272 

2,687 

144,077 

1,995,990 

113,167 

82 

Milk and cream, fresh 




1,699,090 

6,379,174 

79,7x9 


1 None recorded. 


Subsection 8. — Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 

The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development the imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century this has been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports con- 
sisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and the exports consisting predominantly of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. In fact, the leading manufactures of Canada 
are for the processing of raw materials in the production of which Canada excels, 
and many of these processed domestic products are marketed abroad. Grains and 
other field crops are easily handled in the raw state and therefore enter into foreign 
trade largely in that form. Products of the mines and forests, on the other hand, 
nearly all go through some process of refinement or manufacture before being 
exported. With the recent relative rise in importance of exports derived from these 
resources the proportion of processed goods in Canadian exports has tended to 
increase. I’urthermore, as the population of the country grows, the range of elabor- 
ated goods formerly imported, which may be manufactured on a competitive basis 
of mass production within the countiy, expands, so that there are now many indus- 
tries in Canada, serving the domestic and even foreign markets, using imported raw 
materials such as rubber, cotton, and aluminium ore. Since 1929, the rapid decline 
in commodity prices, which affected raw materials more than manufactured goods, 
tended to increase the percentages on a value basis of both imports and exports of 
manufactures, but with the disappearance of this disparity of prices as recovery 
progresses the influence of this factor is decreasing. 

Statement XIII shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 
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manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading countries 
of the world. The close of the analysis demonstrates that the imports into Canada 
from the British Empire, except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and 
. semi-manufactured products, while the exports to “Other Empire” are made up 
mainly of fully manufactured products (84 • 7 p.c. in 1937). 

In trade with industrialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and exports mainly raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa, and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 

See also Table 15 of this chapter which shows the external trade classified by 
main groups according to origin and degree of manufacture. 


XIII.— CANAD.\’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES. ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE. YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937. 
(Figures are preliminary.) 





Imports. 


1 

1 

Exports (Domestic). 


Continent and 
Country. 

Raw 

Materials. 

Partly 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Fully 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Raw 

Materials. 

Partly 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Fully 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

i Per 
cent 
of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total, 

Europe. 

S’OOO 

p.c. 

S’OOO 

p.c. 

S’OOO 

p.c. 

$’000 

p.c. 

S’OOO 

p.o. 

S’OOO 

p.c. 

Belgium — 

571 

8-5 

1,038 

15-5 

5,086 

76-0 

21,485 

91-7 

921 

3-9 

1,030 

4-4 

Czechoslovakia — 

149 

6-3 

31 

1-3 

2,185 

92-4 

3 

1-5 

140 

72-2 

61 

26-3 

Denmark 

47 

29-4 

18 

11-2 

95 

59-4 

1,196 

71-5 

167 

9-4 

320 

19-1 

Franco 

705' 

10-9 

4551 

7-1 

5,294 

82-0 

5,117 

43-7 

4,963! 

42-3 

1,638| 

14-0 

Germany 

1,879 

16-1 

327! 

2-8 

9,478 

81-1 

4,546 

58-1 

3,048l 

38-9 

234' 

3-0 

Greece 

11 

18'4 

31 

46-3 

25 

37-3 

3,067 

99-6 

2' 

0-1 

13 

0-4 

Irish Free State. . . 

16 

34-8 



30 

65-2 

2,922 

76-9 

115 

3-0 

763 

20-1 

Italy 

419 

24-3 

159 

9-2 

1,144 

66-6 

2,649 

56-9 

1,863 

40-0 

144 

3-1 

Netherlands 

816 

19-2 

627 

14-7 

2,810 

66-1 

8,290 

5,275 

76-0 

1,698^ 

14-6 

1,027 

9-4 

Norway 

48 

6-7 

20 

2-8 

645 

90-6 

70-4 

177 

2-5 

1,466 

21-1 

Sweden 

61 

2-8 

12 

0-6 

1,773 

96-6 

456 

14-1 

1,606 

49-6 

1,175 

36-3 

Switzerland 

12 

0-5 

3 

0-1 

2,687 

99-4 

60 

11-6 

118 

22-8' 

339 

65-6 

United Kingdom . 

12,571 

9.7 

14,879^ 

11-6 

102,074 

78-8 

193,092 

47-3 

99,636 

24-4 

115,369 

28-3 

Totals, Europe^. . 

17,765 

10-4 

17,921 

10-5 

135,258 

79-1 

248,816 

51-0 

114,901 

23-5 

124,603 

25-5 

North 

America. 













Bermuda 

103 

65-6 

5 

3-2 

49 

31-2 

441 

32-3 

36! 

2-6 

886 

65-1 

Br. W, Indies— 












Barbados 



2,1?, 7 

57-3 

1,584 

42-7 

80 

7-2 

192 

16-2 

90S 

76-6 

.Jamaica 

2,524 

48-8 

2,546 

49-2 

103 

2-G 

120 

3-6 

65 

2-0 

3,142 

94-4 

Trinidad- 







Tobago 

Other B.W.I 

452 

16-2' 

2,163 

77-3' 

182 

6-5 

167 

5-5 

187 

6-1 

3,700 

88-4 

786 

43-8 

803 

44-8 

204 

11-4 

106 

6-7i 

61 

3-9 

1,404 

89-4 

Cuba 

342 

74-8 

61 

13-4 

54^ 

11-8 

518 

35-6 

109 

7-s! 

828 

56-9 

Mexico 

777 

95-6 



36 

4-4 

56 

2-0 

200 

7-0! 

2,698 

91-0 

Newfoundland 

1,376 

63-6 

20 

0-9 

767 

35-6 

1,622 

21-0 

116 

i-s; 

6,990 

77-6 

United States 

124,974 

31-7 

22,164 

5-6 

247,281 

62-7 

116,610 

26-8i 

160,176 

36-8 

158,229 

36-4 

Totals, North 













America^ 

131,901 

32-0 

29,886 

7-2 

250,460 

60-8 

120,166 

26-1 

161,260 

35-0 

178,956 

38-9 

South 

America. 













Argentina. 

10,830 

92-4 

3 

i 

891 

7-6 

211 

6-7 

19 

0-6 

3,497 

93-8 

Brazil 

787 

86-9 


— 

119 

13-1 

57 

1-6 

498 

12-8 

3,318 

85-7 

Br. Guiana 

390 

. 7-7 

4,344 

86-0 

317 

6-3 

117 

9-3 

61 

4-8 

1,087 

85-9 

Colombia 

4,195 

99-9 

i 


■ 2! 

0-1 

195 

17-0 

16 

1-3 

938 

81-7 

Peru 

3,870 

78-1 

5 

0-1 

1,083 

21-8 

24 

2-2 

281 

26-7 

787 

72-1 

Venezuela 

1,007 

100-0 

1 

- 


10 

1-0 

1 

0-1 

1,006 

98-9 

Totals, South 













America^ 

21,143 

75-2 

4,396 

15-6 

2,688 

9-2 

637 

4-61 

1,000 

7-2 

12,220 

88-2 


1 Too small to be expressed. * Totala include other countries not specified. 
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XIIl.-CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR, 31, 1937— 
concluded. 





Imports. 


■'1 

1 

Exports (Domestic). 


Continent and 

Raw 

Materials. 

Partly 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Fully 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Raw 

Materials. 

Partly 

Manufac- 

tured. 

FuUy 

Manufac- 

tured. 


Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total, 

Value. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Total. 

Value. 

1 Per 
cent 
of 

Total. 


$’000 

p.o. 

$’000 

p.c. 

i $’000 

p.c. 

$’000 

p.c. 

$’000 

p.c. 

S’OOO 

1 p.c. 

Asia. 












Br. India 

829 

10-0 

79 

0-9 

7,418 

89-1 

19 

0-6 

667 

20-7 

2,635 

78-7 














menta..... 

7,547 

71-0 

2,151 

! 20-4 

843 

8-(l 

28 

1-4 

3 

0-2 

1,908 

98-4 


733 

lS-5 

763 

19-3 

2,467 

62-2 

1 

0-7 

1 

0-7 

135 

98-6 


1,132 

26-r) 

1,416 

33*1 

1,727 

40-4 

696 

12-3 

2,110 

42-9 

2,193 

44-8 


314 

44-3 


395 

5.’) -7 

68 

4-2 

73 

5-3 

1,242 

90-6 

Japan 

888 

18-5 

262 

6-5 

3,646 

76-C 

5,320 

24-6 

11,907 

65-0 

4,403 

20-4 

Philippines.... 

204 

25-9 

566 

71-8 

IS 

2-3 

16 

! M 

11 

0-7 

1,486 

98-2 

Totals, Asia’ 

12,628 

36 • 6 

5,366 

15-1 

17,462 

49-3 

8,043 

16-8 

14,876 

41-3 

15,085 

41-9 

OCHANIA. 

1 












Australia 

1,679' 

16-7 

3,192 

83-7 

4,699 

4 

49-0 

1,774 

6-6 

2,198 

8-1 

22,982 

85-3 

Fiji 

21 

()•!) 

2,37C 

99-C 

0-1 

6 

■ 1-0 

108 


250 

68-7 

New Zealand, 

4,581 

85-2 

729 

13-6 

67 

1-2 

262 

2-3 

28S 

2-6 

10,037 

95-1 

Totals, Oceania’. 

6,225 

35-7 

6,306 

36-1 

4,919 

28-2 

2,535 

6-4 

2,714 

6-7 

34,902 

86-9 

Afbica. 













Br.B. Africa 

2,118 

74-9 

667 

23-6 

44 

1-5 

1 


3 

0-4' 

773 

99-6 

Br. S. Africa 

679 

39-7 

628 

43 -n 

252 

17-S 

130 

0-8 

1,055 

6-8 

14,389 

92-4 

Br. W. Africa 

Portuguese 

Africa 

1,113 

74-3 

385 

25-7 

' T 

- 

171 

19-9 

8 

0-9 

680 

79-2 

12 

100' 0 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

49 

2-8 

485 

27-4 

1,2351 

69-8 

S. Rhodesia 

1,082 

100-0 

* 

- 


- 



19 

2-3 

826 

97-7 

Totals, Africa’. . . 

6,594 

73-0 

1,731 

22-6 

338 

4-4 

2,151 

9-6 

1,670' 

7-4 

18,647 

83-0 

Grand Totals. . . 

195,856 

89-0 

65,595 

9-8 

411,085 


380,348 

35-9 

890,481 

87-9 

384,413 

36-8 

BHniBH Empire. 













United Kingdom. . 

12,571 

9-7 

14,879 

11-5 

102,074 

78-8 

193,092 

47-3 

99,536 

24-4 

115,369 

28-3 

Other Br. Empire. 

26,180 

38-1 

22,082 

33-6 

19.496 

28-4 

8,089 

9-2 

5,363 

6-1 

74,149 

84-7 

Totals, British 













Empire 

38.751 

19-6 

37.861 

19-1 

121,570 

61-3 

201,181 

40-G 

104,899 

21-2 

189,618 

38-2 

Foreign 

COUNTHIBS. 













United States 

124,974 

31-7 

22,164 

6-6 

247,281 

62-7 

116,610 

26-8 

160,175 

36-8 

158,229 

36-4 

Other foreign 

31.531 








countries.. 

39-8 

6,670 

7-0 

42,173 

53-2 

02,557 

47-9 

31,347 

24-0 

36,666 

28-1 

Totals, Foreign 













Countries 

156,505 

33-0 

27,734 

6-9 

289,454 

6M 

179,167 

31-7 

191,522 

33-91 

94,895 

34-4 


1 Too small to bo expre.ssed. s Totals include other countries not specified. 


Subsection 9. — Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 

In this subsection are assembled, in summaiy form, the mHin tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


1.— Aggregate External Merchandise Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


Fiscal 

Imports of Merchandise Entered 
for Home Consumption. 

Exports of Merchandise. 

Total of 
Imports 
for Home 
Consumption 


Dutiable. 

Free. 

j Total. 

Canadian 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Total. 

(Merchan- 

dise). 

1868 

43 

S 

655 

696 

342 

23 

S 

434 

46 

67 

S 

090 

1.59 

48 

S 

504 

899 

4 

S 

196 

831 

52 

$ 

701 

720 

119 

$ 

791 

879 

1869 

41 

069 

22 

085 

59 

63 

1.54 

941 

52 

400 

m 

3 

855 

801 

56 

256 

.573 

119 

411 

514 

1870 

45 

127 

421 

21 

774 

65 

66 

902 

im 

59 

043 

69(i 

6 

527 

622 

65 

571 

212 

132 

473 

286 


00 

094 

362 

24 

120 

02 

84 

214 

381 

.57 

63(1 

0‘24 

9 


244 

67 

483 

268 

151 

697 

656 

1872 

68 

276 

1,57 

36 

679 

21 

104 

955 

36'/ 

65 

831 

(183 

12 

798 

182 

78 


265 

183 

584 

632 

1873 

71 

198 

176 

53 

310 

95 

124 

.509 

12! 

76 

538 

025 

9 

405 

919 

86 

943 

93b 

210 

453 

064 


76 

232 

63( 

46 

948 

35 

123 

ISO 

887 

76 

741 

99'/ 

10 

614 

096 

87 

356 

(193 

210 

536 

980 

1875 

78 

138 

511 

39 

9,70 

05 

117 

408 

561 

69 

709 


7 

J37 

319 

76 

847 

142 

194 

255 

710 

1876 

60 

2,38 

297 

32 

274 

81 

92 

613 

107 

72 

491 

4.37 

7 

234 

961 

79 

'726 

398 

172 

239 

50.5 

1877 

60 

916 

77( 

33 

209 

62 

94 

126 

39^ 

68 

030 

546 

7 

111 

10H 

75 

141 

654 

169 


048 

1878 

59 

773 


30 

622 

Rh 

90 

.895 

851 

67 

989 

80(i 

11 

J64 

878 

79 

154 

678 

169 

550 

529 

1879 

art 

426 

836 

23 

275 

68 

78 

702 

511 


431 

025 

8 

355 

644 

70 

786 

669 

149 

489 

18H 

1880 

Si 

182 

967 

15 

717 

57 

69 

900 

542 

72 

899 

697 

13 

24(i 

006 

86 

139 

703 

156 

040 

245 

1881 

71 


7?,.'' 

IS 

867 

60 

90 


321 

83 

944 

701 

13 

3/5 

11/ 

9'/ 

319 

818 

187 

808 

147 

1882..... 

85 

7.57 

43c 

25 

387 

75 

111 

14.5 

181 

94 

137 

6.V/ 

7 

628 

45:1 

101 

766 

110 

212 

911 

294 

1883 

91 

.588 

33t 

30 

273 

15 

121 

861 

491 

87 

702 

431 

9 

751 

m 

9'/ 

454 

204 

219 

315 

700 

1884 

80 

010 

4(0 

26 

962 

48 

105 

972 

978 

79 

833 

098 

9 

389 

106 

89 


204 

195 

19.5 

182 

1885 

73 

269 

611 

26 

4S6 

15 

99 

755 

7'/5 

79 

131 

735 

8 

0'/9 

646 

87 

211 

381 

186 

967 

156 

1886 

70 

658 

81f 

25 

333 

311 

95 

992 

137 

77 

756 

70'! 

7 

438 

0'/9 

86 

194 

783 

181 

186 

920 

1887 

78 

120 

671 

26 

9S6 

53 

105 

107 

21( 

80 

960 

90(i 

8 

549 

333 

89 

.510 

242 

194 

617 

452 

18SS 

69 

845 


31 

025 

,80 

100 

671 

62) 

81 

382 

072 

8 

803 

394 

90 

18.5 

466 

.190 

857 

094 

1889 

74 

475 

13f 

34 

623 

05 

109 

098 

196 

80 

272 

456 

6 

938 

455 

87 

21(1 

911 

196 

309 

107 

1890 

77 

106 

28f 

34 

576 

28 

111 

682 

57!' 

8,5 

257 

586 

9 

051 

781 

94 

309 

367 

20,5 

991 

940 

1891 

74 

,536 

636 

36 

997 

91 

111 

533 

95‘ 

88 

671 

738 

8 

799 

631 

97 

470 

369 

209 

004 


i 1802 

69 

160 

737 

45 

99!) 

67 

115 

160 

4i:- 

99 

032 

466 

13 

121 

791 

112 

154 

267 

227 

314 

670 

1893 

69 

873 

571 

45 

2,97 

25 

115 

170 

83( 

105 

488 

79) 

8 

941 

859 

114 

430 

654 

229 

601 

484 

1894 

62 

770 

182 

46 

291 

72 

109 

O'/O 

91 

103 

851 

TIM 

11 


805 

115 

685 

569 

234 

756 

480 

1895 

58 

557 

655 

42 

11S 

23 

. 100 

675 

891 

102 

828 

441 

6 

486 

043 

109 

313 

484 

209 

989 

375 

1896 

67 

239 

751 

38 

121 

40 

105 

361 

16 

109 

707 

805 

6 

606 

738 

116 

314 

543 

221 

676 

704 

1897 

66 

220 

76,’- 

40 

397 

(16 

106 

617 

827 

123 

632 

64( 

10 

8'/, 5 

163 

134 

457 

703 

241 

075 

630 

1898 

74 

625 

088 

51 

6H2 

07 

126 

307 

16? 

144 

548 

662 

14 

98(1 

883 

159 

629 

545 

286 

836 

707 

1899 

89 

433 

172 

59 

9S9 

24 

149 

422 

41( 

137 

360 

792 

17 

52(1 

088 

1,54 

880 

880 

304 

303 

296 

1900 

104 

346 

795 

6S 

304 

88 

172 

651 

li'/l 

168 

972 

301 

14 

2,65 

254 

183 

?,37 

.555 

366 

889 

231 

1901 

105 

969 

756 

71 

961 

16 

177 

930 

91s 

177 

431 

386 

17 

077 

757 

194 

509 

143 

372 

440 

(162 

; 1902 

IIS 

657 

496 

7S 

080 

30 

; 196 

737 

80' 

196 

019 

76) 

13 

951 

101 

209 

97(1 

864 

406 

708 

668 

1903 

136 

796 

065 

SS 

293 

74 

225 

(194 

80! 

214 

401 

07i 

10 

82,8 

0H7 

225 

229 

761 

4,50 

324 

570 

1904 

14S 

909 

57f 

94 

999 

S3 

1 243 

909 

415 

193 

414 

43f 

12 

641 

239 

211 

055 

678 

454 

965 

093 

1905 

150 

928 

7K7 

101 

035 

42 

251 

964 

21' 

19(1 

854 

941 

10 

617 

115 

201 

472 

061 

453 

436 

275 

1906 

173 

046 

109 

110 

694 

17 

283 

740 

28(1 

236 

483 

956 

11 

173 

846 

246 

657 

802 

630 

398 

082 

i 19071.... 

152, 

065, 

629 

98, 

160, 

30( 

5 250, 

,225, 

835 

180, 

,645, 

,306 

11, 

541 

,927 

192, 

,087, 

233 

442, 

313, 

068 

1908 

218, 

160, 

,047 

134, 

380, 

8.3! 

1 352, 

,540, 

879 

246 

,960 

,968 

16, 

407 

,984 

263, 

368, 

952 

615, 

,909, 

,831 

; 1909 

175, 

014, 

,160 

113, 

580, 

031 

5 288, 

,594, 

19fi 

242 

,603 

,584 

17. 

318 

,782 

259, 

,922, 

,366 

548, 

,616, 

562 

1910 

227, 

264, 

,346 

143, 

053, 

,85! 

5 370, 

,318, 

199 

279, 

,247 

,551 

19, 

516 

,442 

298, 

,763, 

,993 

669, 

,082, 

192 

1911 

282, 

723, 

,812 

170, 

000, 

79: 

1 452, 

,724, 


274, 

,310, 

,553 

16, 

683 

,657 

290, 

,000, 

,210 

742, 

,724, 

,813 

1912 

335, 

304, 

,060 

187, 

100, 

611 

5 522, 

,404, 

675 

290, 

,223 

,867 

17, 

492 

,294 

307, 

,716, 

,151 

830, 

,120, 

,826 

1913 

441, 

606, 

885 

229, 

600, 

,34! 

) 671, 

.207, 

234 

355, 

,754. 

,600 

21, 

313 

756 

377, 

,068, 

355 

1,048, 

,275, 

,689 

1914..... 

410, 

258, 

,744 

208, 

936, 

25‘ 

1 619. 

, 193. 

998 

431, 

,588, 

,439 

23, 

848 

,785 

456, 

,437, 

224 

1.074, 

,631, 

,222 

1915 

279, 

792, 

195 

176, 

163, 

,71! 

5 465, 

,955, 

908 

409, 

,418, 

,838 

52, 

023 

,673 

461, 

,442, 

609 

917, 

,398, 

417 

1916..... 

289, 

366, 

,527 

218 

834, 

,60' 

7 608 

.201, 

134 

741, 

,610, 

,638 

37, 

689 

,432 

779, 

,300, 

,070 

1,287, 

,501, 

204 

> • 1917 

461, 

733, 

,609 

384, 

717; 

,26! 

9 846. 

.450, 

878 

1,151, 

,375, 

,768 

27, 

835 

,332 

1,179, 

,211, 

,100 

2,026, 

,661, 

978 

1918...,. 

542, 

341, 

,522 

421 

191, 

,05i 

6 963: 

,532, 

678 

1,540, 

,027, 

,788 

46. 

142 

,004 

1,586, 

169, 

792 

2,549, 

,702, 

370 

1919 

526, 

494. 

,658 

393 

217. 

,04' 

7 919 

,711, 

705 

1,216, 

,443, 

.806 

52, 

321 

4791 


765, 

285 

2,188, 

,476, 

990 

1920 

693, 

655 

,165 

370 

872, 

,96: 

3 1,064 


123 

1,239, 

,492, 

,098 

47, 

,166 

,6ii: 

1,286, 

658, 

,709 

2,351, 

,186, 

832 

■ 1921..... 

847, 

561. 

,400 

392 

697 

,47i 

6 1,240 

,168, 

882 

1,189, 

,163, 

,701 

21, 

264 

,4181 

1,210, 

,428, 

119 

2,450, 

,587. 

001 

1922..... 

495, 

,626 

,323 

252 

178 

,00! 

9 747, 

,804, 

332 

740, 

.240, 

,680 

13, 

686 

329' 

753, 

,927, 

,009 

1,601, 

,731, 

341 

1923 

537, 

,258 

,782 

265 

320 

,46; 

2 802, 

,579, 

244 

931, 

,451, 

,443 

13, 

844 

394| 

945, 

295, 

,837 

1,747, 

,875, 

081 

1924. 

591, 

,299 

,094 


067 

,77; 

3 893 

.366, 

867 

1,045, 

,351, 

,056 

13, 

.412 

241 

1,058, 

763, 

297 

1,952, 

,130, 

104 

1925... ..| 

' 616, 

,014 

,455 

280 

918 

,08: 

2 796, 

,032, 

537 

1,069, 

,067, 

,353 

12, 

294 

290 

1,081, 

361, 

643 

1,878, 

,294, 

,180 

1926 

1 583. 

,0.51 

,670 

344 

277 

062 927 

.328, 

732 

1,320, 

,568, 

,147 

13. 

,344 

346 

1,333, 

913, 

493 

2,261, 

,241, 

225 

1927 1 

659, 

,897 

.013 

370 

995. 

49 

1,030 

,892. 

606 

1,254, 

,168, 

897 

15, 

415 

636 

1,269, 

,584, 

533 

2,300, 

,477, 

,038 

1928 

710, 

,050 

,228 

398 

906 

23 

? 1,108 

,966, 

466 

1,233, 

,903, 

994 

22. 

,248 

691 

1,256, 

.152, 

685 

2,366, 

,109, 

,161 

1929 

821. 

,075 

,430 

444, 

603, 

66 

1,26, 5 

,679, 

001 

1,308, 

.259, 

,131 

25, 

186 

403 

1,393, 

445, 

534 


,124, 

625 

1930 

819: 

,230 

,474 

420 

043 

10 

1.248 


682 

1,120, 

,268, 

,302 

24, 

679 

768 

11,144, 

938, 

070 

21393! 

,211, 

652 

1931 

574; 

,090 

,230 

332 

523 

46 

906 

’6I2; 

695 

799, 

,742, 

667 

17, 

285 

381 

' 817, 

028, 

048 

1,723: 

,640, 

743 

1932 

388, 

,498 

,048 

i 190 

005 

85 

1 578 

,603, 

904 

600, 

.031, 

812 

11, 

221 

215 

611, 

253, 

027 

1,189, 

,756, 

931 

1933 

256, 

,377 

,100 

1 ISO 

006 

64 

1 406 

,383, 

744 

528, 

,064, 

278j 

8 , 

913 

842 

534. 

978, 

120 

941, 

,301, 

864 

1934 

250, 

,476 

,412 

183 

322 

21 

1 433 

,798, 

625 

665, 

,954, 

071 

6. 

311 

324 

672, 

265, 

395 

1,106, 

064, 

020 

1935 

301, 

,245. 

,922 

1 22i: 

185, 

23 

1 622 

,431. 

153 

766. 

625, 

925 

7. 

658 

963 

764, 

284, 

888 


716, 

041 

1936..... 

309, 

,933 

,09(i 

1 262 

785 

96 

562 

,719, 

063 

849, 

,030, 

,417! 

13, 

441 

659 

862, 

472, 

076 

1,42S! 

191, 

139 

! 1937 

369 

,933 

,634 

301 

941 

93 

671 

,876, 

588 

111. 061, 

181, 

9001 

13, 

062 

314 

1,074, 

2'i4, 

220! 

1,746, 

,119, 

786 


Nine monthe. 



RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS AND PER CAPITA TRADE 529 


3.— Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports, and Total 

Trade, fiscal years 186S-1937. 


Fiscal Year. 


Excess of 
Imports 
Entered 
for 

Consump- 
tion over 
Total 
Exports. 

Excess of 
Total 
Exports 

Imports 
Ento-ed 
for Con- 
sumption, 

Percent- 
age Rate 
of Total 
Exports 
to 

Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 

Values per Capita. 

fcdian Total Total 

Prod4e Trade.' 



S 

S 



S 

S 

1868 


14,388,439 


78-55 

14-38 

19-90 

34-28 

1869 


6,898,368 


89-07 

16-35 

18-50 

33-85 

1870 


1,330,862 


98-01 

17-09 

19-37 

36-46 

1871 


16,731,120 


80-13 

16-38 

23-94 

40-32 1 

1872 


26,326,102 


74-92 

18-23 

29-06 

47-29 

1873 


38,565,194 


69-03 

20-87 

33-94 

64-81 

1874 


35,824,794 


70-92 

20-06 

32-20 

52-25 

1875 


40,561,426 


64-45 

17-93 

30-21 

48-14 

1876 


12.786,709 


86-18 

18-36 

23-43 

41-79 

1877 


18,984,740 


79-83 

16-97 

23-45 

40-42 

1878 


11,241,173 


87-56 

16-67 

22-16 

38-83 

1879 


7,915,850 


89-94 

15-08 

18-98 

34-04 

1880 



16,239,161 

123-23 

17-29 

16-58 

33-87 ; 

1881 



6.831,489 

107-05 

19-36 

20-86 

40-22 

1882 


9,379,074 


91-67 

21-47 

25-3.5 

46-82 

1883 


24,407,292 


79-97 

19-78 

27-49 

47-27 

1884 


16,750,774 


84-19 

17-80 

23-63 

41-43 

1885 


12,544,394 


87-42 

17-43 

21-98 

39-41 

1886 


10,797.354 


88-75 

16-94 

20-92 

37-86 

1887 


15,596,968 


85-16 

17-46 

22-66 

40-12 

1888 


10.486,162 


89-58 

17-36 

21-47 

38-83 

1889. 


21,187.285 


79-93 

16-94 

23-02 

39-96 

1890 


17,373,206 


84-44 

17-79 

23-30 

41-09 

1891 


14,063,585 


87-39 

18-31 

23-02 

41-33 

1892 


3,006,156 


97-39 

20-26 

23-65 

43-81 

1893 


740,178 


99-36 

21-37 

23-33 

44-70 

1894 



6,614,658 

106-06 

20-84 

21-88 

42-72 

1805 



8,637,593 

108-58 

20-43 

20-00 

40-43 

1896 



10,453,382 

110-40 

21-57 

20-72 

42-29 

1897 



27,839,376 

126-11 

24-04 

20-73 

44-77 

1898 



33.222,383 

126-30 

27-80 

24-29 

62-09 

1899 



5,458,464 

103-65 

26-12 

28-41 

54-53 

1900 



10,585,879 

106-13 

31-75 

32-44 

64-19 

1901 



16,578,224 

109-32 

32-84 

83-13 

65-97 

1902 



13,233,060 

106-73 

35-43 

36-56 

70-99 

1903 



134,952 

100-06 

37-79 

39-68 

77-47 

1904.. 


32,853,737 


86-53 

34-06 

41-87 

76-93 

1905 


50,492,153 


79-96 

31-85 

42-05 

73-00 

1906 


37,082,478 


86-93 

38-16 

45-98 

84-14 

1907 (9 months) 


58,138,602 


76-77 

28-65 

39-70 

68-35 

1908 


89,171,927 


74-71 

38-05 

64-31 

92-36 

1909 


28,671,830 


90-06 

36-24 

43-10 

79-34 t 

1910 


71,554,200 


80-68 

40-37 

53-54 

93-91 

1911 


162,724,393 


64-06 

38-06 

62-82 

100-88 1, 

1912 


214,688,524 


68-90 

30-40 i 

70-93 

110-33 

1913 


294,138,879 


56-18 

47-26 

89-17 

136-43 

1914 


163,756,774 


73-56 

56-10 

80-49 

136-59 

1915 



5,486,601 

101-20 

52-08 

57-99 

110-07 i 

1916 



271.093,936 

153-34 

92-29 

63-24 

155-53 

1917 



332,760,222 

139-31 

140-75 

103-48 

244-23 

1918. 



622,637,214 

164-62 

184-91 

115-09 

300-60 

1919.... 



349,053,580 

137-95 

143-48 

108-48 

251-96 

1920 



222,130,586 

120-87 

143-61 

123-34 

266-95 

1921 


29,730,763 


97*60 

135-32 

141-20 

276-52 

1922 



6, 122,677 

100-82 

83-00 

83-84 

166-84 t 

1923 



142,716,593 

117-78 

103-39 

89-09 

192-48 «: 

1924 



165,398,430 

118-51 1 

114-36 

97-72 

212-07 i: 

1925 



284,429,106 

135-69 1 

115-04 

85-76 

200-80 

1926.. 



406,583,761 

144-50 i 

139-73 

98-12 

237-85 

1927 



238,692,028 

123-22 

130-14 

106-97 

237-11 

1928 



147,196.219 

113-25 

125-46 

112-76 

238-22 ii 

1929.. 



127,766,443 

110-08 

136-43 

126-20 

262-03 

1930. . .• 


103,335,512 


91-72 ! 

109-75 

122-28 

232-03 

1931.... 


89,584,647 


90-12 

77-08 

87-37 

164-46 • 

1932....... 



32,749,123 

105-63 

57-11 

55-07 

112-18 

1933.... 



128,549,376 

131-60 

49-44 

38-05 

87-49 

1934 



238,466,770 

154-98 

61-52 

. 40-08 

101-60 

1935 



241,853,735 

146-30 

69-11 

47-71 

116-82 

1936.. 



299,753,013 

163-15 

76-51 

60-71 

127-22 

1937.... 


- 

402,368,654 

159-89 

96-23 

60-92 

157-15 

'Not including exports of foreign produce. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


S.— Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-M37. 



DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


531 


4.— Duties Collected, on Exports, 1868-93, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1937, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Bevenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1937. 

Note . —Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For net customs revenue, see statistics of revenue from customs 
duties, in the historical revenue table in Chapter XXI on Public Finance. 


Duties 

Collected 

Exports. 

Duties 

Collected 

Imports. 

Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Duties 

Collected 

on 

Exports. 

Duties 

Collected 

on 

Imports. 

$ 

S 

p.c. 


8 

S 

17,986 

8,801,446 

5-99 

1881 

8,141 

18,492,645 

14,403 

8,284,507 

7-09 

1882 

8,810 

21,700,028 

37,912 

9,425,028 

5-41 

1883 

9,756 

23,162,553 

36,066 

11,807,590 

4-21 

1884 

8,515 

20,156,448 

24,809 

13,020,684 

4-04 

1885 1 

12,305 

19,121,254 

20,152 

12,997.578 

4-35 







1886 ' 

20,726 

19,427,398 

14,565 

14,407,318 

4-55 







1887 

31,397 

22,438,309 

7,243 

15,354, 139 

4-44 




4,500 

12,828,614 

6-61 

1888 

21,772 

22,187,869 

4,103 

12,544,348 

5-75 

1889 

42,207 

23,742,317 

4,161 

12,791,532 

5-58 

1890 

93,674 

23,921,234 

4,272 

12,935,269 

5-56 

1891 

64,803 

23,416,266 

8,896 

14,129,953 

5-04 

1893 

108 

20,650,474 


1870.. . 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 


4-14 

4-10 

3-64 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Duties 

Collected 

on 

Imports. 

Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Duties 

Collected 

on 

Imports. 

Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Duties 

Collected 

Imports. 

Percentage 
of Expense 
ofColleotion 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 


8 

p.c. 


S 

p.c. 


$ 

p.o. 

1893 

21,161,711 

4-26 

1908... 

58,331,074 

3-30 

1923... 

133,803,3701 

2-58 

1894 

19,379,822 

4-75 

1909... 

48.059,792 

4-15 

1924... 

135,122.345 

2-49 

1895..... 

17,887,269 

5-13 

1910... 

61,024,239 

3-31 

1925. . . 

120,222,454 

3-09 

1896 

20,219,037 

4-43 

1911... 

73,312,368 

2-98 

1926... 

143,933,111 

2-83 

1897 

19,891,997 

4-73 

1912... 

87,576,037 

2-78 

1927... 

158,966,367 

2-66 

1898 

22,157,788 1 

4-37 

1913... 

115,063,688 

2-74 

1928. . . 

171,872,768 

3-09 

1899..... 

25,734,229 

4-02 

1914. . . 

107,180,578 

3-59 

1929. . . 

200,479,505 

3-02 

1900 

38,889,110 

3-71 

1915... 

79,205,9101 

4-77 

1930. . . 

199,011,628 

3-30 

1901 

29,100,980 

3-86 

1916... 

103,940, 1011 

3-55 

1931... 

149,250,992 

4-15 

1902 

32,425,532 

3-62 

1917... 

147, 631, 455 » 

2-54 

1932. . . 

113,997,851 

4-87 

1903 

37,110,355 

3-31 

1918... 

161, 596, 629 > 

2-51 

1933... 

77,271,905 

3-86 

1904 

40,954,349 

3-31 

1919... 

158, 046, 334 » 

3-13 

1934... 

73,154,472 

3-37 

1905 

42,024,340 

3-49 

1920... 

187,524, 1821 

2-49 

1935... 

84,627,473 

2-97 

1906..... 

46,071,101 

3-31 

1921... 

179,667,6831 

3-36 

1930... 

82,784,317 

3-20 

19072.... 

40,290,172 

3-04 

1922. . . 

121,487.3941 

3-22 

1937... 

92,282,590 

2-71 


1 Includes w 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


S.—Exports to tlic United Kingdom, to tlie United States, and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868”1937. 


Fiscal Year. 

Exports to 
United 
Kingdom. 

Per Cent Cdn, 

1 Exports to 
U.K. to Total 
Cdn. Exports 
(mdse.). 

Exports to 
United 
States. 

Per Cent Cdn. 

E-xports to 
U.S. to Total 
Cdn. Exports 
(mdse.). 

Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 

Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


S 

p.c. 

S 

p.c. 

S 

$ 

1868 

17,905,808 

36-9 

25,349,568 

52-3 

5,249,433 

48,504,809 

3869 

20,486,389 

39-1 

26,717,656 

51-0 

6,196,727 

52,400,772 

1870 

22,612,991 

38-1 

30.361.328 

51-4 

6, 169,271 

59,043,590 

1871 

21,733,650 

37-7 

29,164,358 

50-6 

6,732,110 

57,630,024 

1872 

25,223,785 


32,871,496 

49-9 

7,735,802 

65,831,083 

1873 

31,402,234 

41-0 

36,714,144 

48-0 

8,421,647 

76,538,025 

1874.... 

35,709,190 

46-0 

33,195,805 

43-3 

7,777,002 

76,741,997 

1875 

34,199,134 

49-1 

27,902,748 

40-0 

7,607,941 

69,709,823 

1876 

34,379,005 

47-4 

30.080,738 

41-5 

8,031,694 

72,491.437 

1877 

35,491,671 

52-2 

24,326,332 

35-8 

8,212,543 

68,030,546 

1878 

35,801,110 

52-7 

24,381,009 

35-9 

7,747,681 

67,989,800 

1879 

29,393,424 

47-1 

25,491,356 

40-8 

7.546,245 

63,431,025 

1880 

35,208,031 

48-3 

29,566,211 

40-6 1 

8,125,455 

72,899,697 

1881 

42,637,219 

50-8 

34,038,431 

40-5 

7,269,051 

83,944,701 

1882 

39,816,813 


45,782,584 

48-6 I 

8,538,260 

94,137,657 

1883 

39,538,067 

46-1 

39,513,225 

45-1 : 

8,651,139 

87,702,431 

1884 

37,410,870 

46-9 

34,332,641 

43-0 

8,089,587 

79,833,098 

1885 

36,479,051 

46-1 

35,566,810 

44.9 i 

7,085,874 

79,131,735 

1886 

36,094,263 

47-2 

34,284,490 

44-1 

6,777,051 

77,766,704 

1887 

38,714,331 

47-8 

35,269,922 

43-6 

6,976,656 

80,960,909 

1888 

33,648,284 

41-3 

40,407,483 

49-6 

7,326,305 

81,382,072 

1889 

33,504,281 

41-7 

39,519,940 

49*2 

7,248,235 

80,273,456 

1890 

41,499,149 

48-7 

30,213,279 

42-5 ^ 

7,545,158 

85,257,586 

1891 

43,243,784 

48-8 

37.743,430 

42.6 

7,684,624 

88,671,738 

1892 

54,949,055 

55-5 

34,866,070 

35-0 , 

9,417,341 

99,032.486 

1893 

58,409,606 

55-4 

37,296,110 

35-4 

9,783,082 

105,488,798 

1894 

60,878,056 

58-6 

32,562,500 

31-4 

10,-411,199 

103,851,704 

1895 

57,903,564 

56-3 

35,603,863 

34-0 

9,321,014 

102,828,441 

1898 

62,717,941 

67-2 

37,789,481 

34-4 

9.200,383 

109,707,805 

1897 

69,533,852 

56-2 

43,664,187 

35.3 

10,434,501 

123,632,540 

1898 

93,065,019 

64.4 

38,989,525 

27-0 ! 

12,494,118 

144,648,662 

1899 

, 85,113,681 . 

62-0 

39,326,485 

29-0 

12,920,626 

137,360,792 

1900 

1 96,562,875 j 

57-1 

57,996,488 

34-2 

14,412,938 

168,972,301 

1901 

92,857,525 

52-3 

67,983,673 

38'3 ! 

16,590, 188 

177,431,386 

1902 

: 109,347,345 

55-8 

66,567.784 

34-0 

20. 104,634 

196,019,763 

1903 

125,I99,980i 

68 -4 

67,766,367 

31-6 

21,435,327 

214,401,674 

1904 

110,120,892 

65-5 

66,856,885 

33-7 

21,436,662 

198,414,439 

1905 1 

97,114,867 1 

50-9 

70,426,765 

36-9 

23,313,314 

190.854,946 

1900 i 

127,456,465 ! 

64-1 

83,546,306 

35-5 

24,481,185 

235,483,956 

1907 (9 montlis) 

98,691.186 ' 

54-7 

62,180,439 

34-4 

19,673,681 

180,545,306 

1908 ■ 

126,194,124 1 

51-1 

90,814,871 

36-8 

29,951,973 

246,960,968 

1909 i 

126,384,724 ' 

62-1 

85,334,806 

35-2 

30,884,054 

242,603,584 

1910 

139,482,9.45 ' 

50-0 

104,199,675 

37-3 

35,564,931 

279,247,551 

1911 

132,156,924 

1 48-2 

104,115,823 

38-0 

38,043.806 

274,316,553 

1912 

147,240,413 

1 50-7 

102,041,222 

35-2 

40,942,222 

290,223,867 

1913 

170,161,903 

! 47-8 

139,725,953 

39-3 

45,866,744 

355,754,600 

1914 

215,253,909 

49-9 

163,372,825 

37-9 

52,961,645 

431,588,439 

1915 

186,668,554 

1 45-6 

173,320,216 

42-3 

49,430,066 

409,418,836 

1916 

451,852,399 

I 60-9 

201,106,488 

27-1 

88,651,751 

741,610,638 

1917 

742,147,637 

64-5 

280,616,330 

24-4 

128,611,901 

1,151,375,768 

1918.. 

845.480,069 

1 54.9 

417,233,287 

27-0 

277,314,432 

1,540,027,788 

1919.... 

540,750.977 

! 44-5 

454.873,170 

37-4 

220.819.659 

1,216,443,806 

1920 

489,162,637 

1 39-5 

464,028,183 

37-4 

286,311,278 

1,239,492,098 

1921 

312,844,871 

1 26-3 

542,322,967 

45- 6 

333,095,863 

1,189,163,701 

1922 

299,301,675 

40-4 

292,588,643 

39-5 

148.290,362 

j 740,240,680 

1923 

379.007,445 ' 

40-7 

369.080,218 

39-6 

183,303,780 

! 931,451,443 

1924 

360,057,782 1 

34-4 

430,707,544 

41-2 

254,585,730 

1,045,351,056 

1925 

395,843,433 ' 

37-0 

417,417,144 

39-0 

255,806,776 

1,069,067,353 

1926 

! 508.237,560 

3S'5 

480,199.723 

36-4 

1 332,130,864 

1,320,568,147 

1927 

1 446,872,851 

35-6 

468.434,180 

37-3 

338,861.866 

1,264,168,897 

1928 

410,691.392 

33-3 

483,700,034 

39-2 

1 339,512,668 

1,233,903,994 

1929 .1 

429,730,485 

31-4 

504,161,604 

36-8 

434.367.042 

1,368,259,131 

1930. ...1 

1 281,745,965 

25-1 

1 515,049.763 

i 46.0 

, 323,462,574 

1,120,258,302 

1931 ; 

1 219,240,499 

27-4 

1 349.000,563 

! ,43-7 1 

’ 230,835,605 

799,742,067 

1932 ! 

1 174.043,725 

29 -O 

257,770,160 

42-9 

, 168,217,927 

600,031,812 

1933 ■ 

1 184,361,019 

I 34-9 

1 197,424,723 

t , : 37-4 1 

i 146,278,536 

j 528,064,278 

1034 1 

1 288,582,666 

I 43-3 

220,072,810 

i 33-0 ! 

157,298,595 1 

605.954,071 

1935 1 

1 290,885,237 

38-4 

304,721,354 

1' ■' 40-3 

i 101,019,334 ' 

i 756,625,925 

1936. .......... .1 

1 321,656,798 

1 37-9 

360,302,426 

' ■ 42-4 

167,171,193 . 

1 849,030,417 

1937 1 

407,996,698 

3S-4 

435,014,544 

1 41-0 

218,170.664 

j 1,001,181,900 


IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


©.—Imports from the Uirited Kingdom, from the United States, and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-19S7. 


Fiscal Year. 

Imports from 
United 
Kingdom. 

Per Cent 
Imports from 
U.K. to Total 
Imports 
(mdse.) . 

Imports from 
United 
States, 

Per Cent 
Imports from 
U.S. to Total 
Imports 
(mdse.) . 

Imports from 
Other 
Countries. 

Total 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption. 


S 

p.e. 

S 

p.c. 

S 

$ 

1868 

37,617,325 

56-1 

22,660,132 

33-8 

6,812,702 

67,090,159 

1869 

35,496,764 

56-2 

21,497,380 

34-0 

6,160,797 

63,154,941 

1870 

37,537,095 

56-1 

21,697,237 


7,667,742 

66,902,074 

1871 

48,498,202 

57-6 

27,185,586 

32-3 

8,630,600 

84,214,388 

1872 

62,209,254 

59-7 

33,741,995 

32-1 

9,004,118 

104,955,367 

1873 

67,996,945 

54-6 

45,189,110 

36-3 

11,32.3,074 

124,509,129 

1874 

61,424,407 

49-9 

51,700,906 

42-0 

10,049,574 

123,180,887 

1875 

60,009,084 

5M 

48,930,358 

41-7 

8,409,126 

117,408,568 

1876 

40,479,253 

43-8 

44,099,880 

47-7 

7,933,974 

92,513,107 

1877 

39,331,621 

41-8 

49,376,008 

52-5 

5,418,765 

94,126,394 

1878............ 

37,252,769 

41-2 

48,002,875 

53-1 

5,140,207 

90,395,851 

1879 

30,967,778 

39-3 

42,170,306 

53-6 

5,564,435 

78,702,519 

1880 

33,764,439 

48-3 

28,193,783 

40-3 

7,942,320 

69,900,542 

1881 

42,885,142 

47-4 

36,338,701 

40-6 

11,264,486 

90,488,329 

1882 

50,366,268 

45-3 

47,052,935 

42-3 

13,735,981 

111,145,184 

1883 

61,679,762 

42-4 

56,147,243 

45-3 

15,034,491 

121,801.496 

1884 

41,925,121 

39-6 

49,785.888 

47-0 

14,261,969 

105,972,978 

1885 

40,031,448 

40-1 

45,576,510 

45-7 

14. 147,817 

99,755,775 

1886 

39,033,006 

40-7 

42,818,651 

44-6 

14, 140, -480 

95,992,137 

1887. 

44,741,350 

42-6 

44,795,908 

42-6 

15,669,952 

105,107,210 

1888 

39,167,644 

38-9 

46,440,296 

46-1 

15,063,688 

100,671,628 

1889 

42,251,189 

38-7 

50,029,419 

43-9 

16,817,588 

109,098,196 

1890 

43,277,009 

28-8 

51,365,661 

46-0 

17,039,903 

111,682,573 

1891 

42,018,943 

87-7 

52,033,477 

46-7 

17,481,534 

111,533,964 

1892 

41,003,711 

35-7 

51,742,1,32 

44-9 

22,354,570 

116,160,413 

1893 

42,529,340 

36-9 

52,339,796 

45-4 

20,301.694 

115,170,830 

1894 

37,035,903 

34-0 

60,746,091 

46-5 

21,288,857 

109,070,011 

1895 

31,059,332 

30-9 

50,179,004 

49-8 

19,437,655 

100,676,891 

1896 

32,824,505 

31-2 

53,529,390 

50-8 

19,007,266 

105,361,161 

1897 

29,401,188 

27-6 

57,023,342 

53-5 

20, 193,297 

106,017,827 

1898 

32,043,461 

25-4 

74,824,923 

59-2 

19,438,778 

126,307,162 

1899 

36,966,552 

24-7 

88,500,881 

59-2 

23,948,983 

149,422,416 

1900 

44,280,041 

25-7 

102,224,917 

59-2 

26,146,718 

172,651,676 

1901 

42,820,334 

24-1 

107,377,906 

60-3 

27,732,679 

177.930,919 

1902 

49,022,728 

26-0 

115,001,533 

58-4 

32,713,545 

196,737,804 

1903 

68,793,038 

26-2 

129,071,197 

67-3 

37,230,574 

225,094,809 

1904 

61,724,893 

25-3 

143,329,697 

58-7 

38,854,825 

243,909,415 

1905 

60,342,704 

24-0 

152,778,576 

60-6 

38,842,934 

261,964,214 

1906. 

69,183,915 

24-4 

169,256,452 

59-6 

45,299,913 

283,740.280 

1907 (9 months) 

64,415,756 

25-8 

149,085,577 

59-5 

36,724,602 

250,225,835 

1908.. 

94,417,320 

26-8 

205,309,803 

58-2 

62,813,756 

352,540,879 

1909 

70,682,860 

24-5 

170,432,360 

59-0 

47,479,236 

288,594,198 

1910 

95,337,058 

26-8 

218,004,556 

58-9 

56,076,585 

870,318.199 

1911 1 

109,934,753 

24-3 

275,824,266 

60-8 

66,965,585 

452,724, 603 

1912 

116,906,360 

22-4 

331,384.657 

63-4 

74,113,658 

522,404.675 

1913 

138,742,644 

20-7 

436,887,315 

65-0 

96,677,275 

671,207,234 

1914 

132,070,406 

21-4 

396,302,138 

64-0 

90,821.454 

619,193,998 

1915 

90,167,204 

19-8 

297,142,059 

65-2 

68,656,645 

455,955,908 

1916 

77,404,361 

16-2 

370,880,549 

73-0 

,59,916,224 

508,201,134 

1917 

107,096,735 

12-7 

665,312,759 

78-6 

74,041,384 

840,450.878 

1918 

81,324,283 

8-4 

792,894,957 

82-3 

89,313,338 

963,532,578 

1919 

73,035,118 

8-0 

760,203,024 

81-6 

96,473,563 

919,711,795 

1920 

126,362,631 

11-9 

801,097,318 

75-3 

137,068,174 

1.064,628,123 

1921..... 

213,973,562 

17-3 

856,176,820 

690 

170,008,600 

1,240,158,882 

1922 

117,136,343 

15-7 

515,958,196 

69-0 

114,710,793 

747,804,332 

1923. 

141,330,143 

17-6 

640,989,738 

07-4 

120,259,363 

802,579,244 

1924 

153,586,690 

17-2 

601.266.447 

67-3 

138,523,730 

893,366,867 

1925 

151,083,940 

19-0 

609,780,009 

64-0 

136,068,582 

796,932.537 

1926 

163,731,210 

17-6 

608,618,542 

65-6 

154,978,980 

927,328,732 

1927 

163,939,065 

16-9 

687,022,521 

66-6 

179,930,919 

1,030,892,605 

1928 

186,435,824 

16-7 

718,896,270 

64-9 

203,624,372 

1,108,956,466 

1929 

194,041,381 

15-3 

868,012,229 

68-6 

203,625,481 

1,265,679.091 

1930.. 

189,179,738 

15-2 

847,442,037 

07-9 

211.651,807 

1,248.273,582 

1931 

149,497,392 

16-5 

584,407,018 

64-5 

172,708,285 

906,612,695 

1932 

100,371,779 

18-4 

351,686,775 

00-8 

120,445,350 

578,503,904 

1933 

86,466,055 

21-3 

232,548,055 

57-2 

87,369,034 

406,383,744 

1934.... ... 

105,100,764 

24-2 

238,187,681 

54-9 

90,510,180 

433,798.625 

1935... 

111,082,490 

21-4 

303,639,972 

58-1 

107,108,691 

522,431,153 

1936 

117,874,822 

20-9 

319,479,594 

66-8 

125,364,647 

562,719,063 

1937 

129.507,885 

19-3 

393.720,662 

. 58-6 

148,647,019 

071,875,566 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


7.— Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the . United 
■ States, respectively, to Totals of IXutiable and Free in the fiscal years 1911-37. 
Note.-— F or the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-2S, p. 499. 


Fiscal Year. 

United Kingdom. || 

1 United States. 

Dutiable 
to Total 
Dutiable. 

Free 
to Total 
Free. 

Dutiable 
and Free 
to All 
Imports. 

Dutiable 
to Total 
Dutiable. 

Free 
to Total 
Free. 

Dutiable 
and Free 
to All 
Imports. 





p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1911 

29-82 

15-05 

24-34 

54-14 

72-05 

60-84 

1912 

26-69 

14-72 

22-42 

58-72 

71-74 

73-37 

1913 

24-47 

13-43 

20-71 

62-57 

69-78 

65-03 

1914 

24-95 

1 14-26 

21-35 

60-81 

70-16 

63-96 

1915 

24-31 

12-61 

19-79 

60-27 

72-85 

65-13 

1916 

17-97 

11-63 

15-24 

68-93 

78-29 

72-95 

1917 

16-35 

8-24 

12-67 

71-91 

86-59 

78-57 

1918 

10-70 

5-54 

8-45 

79-61 

86-29 

82-27 

1919 

9-60 

5-90 

7-97 

70-10 

84-74 

81-50 

1920 

13-44 

8-93 

11-87 

72-04 

81-26 

75-25 

1921 

20-07 

1M7 

17-25 

64-19 

79-51 

69-04 

1922 1 

19-20 

8-72 

15-66 

02-97 

1 80-88 

69-02 

1923 1 

21-61 

9-49 

17-61 

61-85 

78-06 

67-41 

1924 1 

21-32 

9-12 

17-19 

60-20 

81-21 

1 67-30 

1925 

24-16 1 

9-40 

18-96 

55-63 

79-36 

64-00 

1926 

22-83 

8-89 

17-65 

57-97 

78-94 

65-76 

1927 

20-44 

7-81 

15-90 

59-52 

79-53 

66-73 

1928 

21-13 

8-98 

16-76 

58-59 

76-06 

64-87 

1929 

18-82 

8-91 

15-34 

63-82 

77-40 

68-56 

1930 

18-14 

9-45 

15-16 

63-88 

75-55 

67-89 

1931 

18-91 

12-31 

16-49 

62-65 

67-59 

64-46 

19.32. 

20-51 

14-04 

18-39 

59-11 

64-23 

60-78 

1933 

21-71 

20-62 

21-28 

60-07 

59-16 

57-20 

1934 

22-77 

28-22 

24-22 

55-85 

53-56 

54-88 

1935 

19-53 

23-89 

21-38 

60-14 

55-38 

68-12 

1936 

18-07 

24-48 

20-97 

61-25 

61-27 

50-78 

1937 

16-30 

22-92 

19-27 ‘ 

63-99 

51-99 

58-60 


8.— Average ad valorem Kates of Duty Collected on Dutiablei and Total Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1868-1937. 




IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES 536 


0.— Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Itaw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-37. 

Note.— For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 403. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Sugar, 

Raw. 

Vegetable 
Oil for 
Soap 
Industry. 

Crude 
Cotton- 
seed Oil. 

Raw 

Rubber 

(including 

Balata). 

Tobacco, 

Raw. 

Hides 

and 

Skins. 

Cotton, 

Raw 

(including 

Linters). 


ton. 

gal. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

lb. 

S 

cwt. 

1911.... 

271,532 

297,338 

1 

28,035 

17,204,271 

8,105,330 

812,622 

1912.... 

281,402 

409,861 

80,916 

44,313 

17,203,513 

8,903,727 

727,939 

1913.... 

210,101 

439,973 

243,872 

66,755 

22.153,588 

13,486,459 

774,578 

1914.... 

347,168 

397,278 

265,789 

44,504 

17,598,449 

8,831,010 

769,930 

1915.... 

335,820 

413,819 

293,849 

65,045 

18,595,957 

12,842,558 

730,325 

1916.... 

298,433 

618,162 

430,013 

99,132 

20,834,672 

12,441,731 

969,679 

1917.... 

365,772 

1,281,233 

315,621 

107,580 

17,702,637 

12,873,970 

877,634 

1918.... 

382,807 

2,114,796 

408,850 

130,956 

17,824,947 

8,796,966 

880,374 

1919.... 

359,470 

2,393,003 

459,685 

192,272 

25,103,080 

5,427,544 

1,117,235 

1920.... 

540,787 

870,289 

578,986 

244.335 

24,345,295 

22,654,661 

964,715 

1921.... 

347,504 

1,114,470 

417,301 

228,062 

20,007,411 

10,652,787 

986,315 

1922.... 

432,212 

1,351,805 

488,683 

189,525 

20,870,609 

5,898,087 

963,800 

1923.... 

571,728 

1,945,464 

258,381 

253,957 

14,548,694 

7,947,410 

1,252,615 

1924.... 

419,710 

1,937,643 

216,082 

288,857 

15,941,339 

461,5812 

956,966 

1925.... 

419,371 

1,733,293 

213,201 

344,509 

13,712,885 

602,5862 

1,008,793 

1926.... 

579,272 

2,622,651 

335.755 

469,893 

14,943,864 

534,0892 

1,355,738 

1927. . . . 

664,779 

3,311,449 

297,706 

502,312 

17,440,774 

679,0852 

1,497,438 

1928.... 

447,389 

3,611,761 

623,148 

682,039 

18,475,772 

678,6702 

1,462,246 

1929.... 

409,585 

4,354,829 

302,197 

777,169 

18,726,618 

507 . 7732 

1,511,270 

1930. . . . 

402,871 

3,950,690 

400,653 

733,400 

17.113.472 

486,4422 

1,260,699 

1931.... 

415,090 

4,217,484 

174,711 

595,591 

16,580,394 

345.4392 

1,067,222 

1932.... 

405,607 

4,243,234 

386,275 

562,694 

13,075,335 

281,3102 

1,009,023 

1933.... 

311,385 

3,689,995 

407,055 

410,939 

10,199,212 

268,3552 

1,009,073 

1934.... 

229,330 

4,699,058 

165,257 

511,681 

8,129,142 

313,4822 

1,394,636 

1935.... 

321,025 

4,610,786 

130,743 

636,347 

9,414,889 

333,0132 

1,434,408 

1936.... 

296,368 

9.788,338 

255,976 

569,286 

5,772,638 

404,7082i 

1,425,413 

1937.... 

t 330,108 

S. 685,469 

155,387 

625,629 

3,006,175 

1 381,1282; 

1,541,306 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Wool, 

Raw.8 

Noils and 
Worsted 
Tops. 

Artificial 

Silk 

Rovings, 
Yarns, etc. 

Manila, 

Sisal, 

Istle, 

Tampico. 

Rags, 
Waste 
Paper, 
and other 
Waste. 

Iron 

Ore. 

Alumina, 

Bauxite, 

Cryolite. 


cwt. 

% 

Ib. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

ton. 

cwt. 

1911..,. 

64,224 

778,320 

1 

274,493 

536,604 

1 

186,152 

1912.... 

71,954 

689,304 

1 

291,976 

564,296 

1 

218,998 

1913.... 

92,092 

980,432 

115,710 

346,109 

750,003 

2,116,933 

276,170 

1914.... 

72,521 

1,072,066 

129,982 

190,867 

716,882 

1,972,207 

312,269 

1915.... 

131,940 

1,312,885 

128,148 

284,620 

540,922 

1,055,724 

261,553 

■1916.... 

211,407 

2,587,949 

183,278 

384,152 

510,472 

1.695,995 

385,959 

1917.... 

145,812 

2,988,177 

276,873; 

327,691 

780,062 

2,318,547 

816,509 

1918.... 

115,380 

4,418,854 

180,090 

498,904 

505,643 

2,203,506 

1,664,799 

1919.... 

158,767 

6,314,793 

161,208 

315,007 

670,211 

2,227,919 

1,916,929 

1920.... 

117,717 

5,847,787 

360,297 

456,801 

826,593 

1.632,011 

451,349 

1921.... 

92,772 

55,3312 

612,109 

457,497 

1,142,850 

1,950,291 

1,198,605 

1922.... 

125,867 

72,2542 

570,450 

189,071 

686,483 

656,902 

166,895 

1923.... 

182,556 

91, 103 2 

933,791 

219,591 

870,542 

1,044,999 

792,210 

1924.... 

193,217 

86,0622 

1,239,986 

272,462 

1,123,282 

1,807.223 

1,266,799' 

1925.... 

143,629 

58,2312 

1,684,811 

258,804 

1,232,567 

911,586 

1,358,148 

1926.... 

134,344 

61,4212 

1,689,730 

442,561 

1,307,473 

1,053,593 

1,336,538 

1927.... 

164,234 

78,8752 

1,516,448 

523,074 

1,364,897 

1,445.504 

1,647,244 

1928. . . . 

138,957 

81,3312 

1,563,020 

529,541 

1,371,469 

1,491,234 

2,863,166 

1929.... 

140,219 

86,470= 

2,240,704 

770,936 

1,314,494 

2,272,130 

3,444,911 

1930.... 

103,343 

62,9392 

2,132,362 

464,378 

1,606,931 

2,456,919 

2,738,777 

1931.... 

107,449 

66,4932 

2,569,574 

487,035 

1,254,657 

1,428,97(1 

1 2,221,550 

1932.... 

96,246 

73,894= 

1,501,739 

469,827 

1,363,974 

802,163 

1,704,029 

1933.... 

83,667 

80,0712 

958,047 

753,350 

792,085 

66,514 

745,455 

1934.... 

172,163 

119,3172 

2,082,202 

699,657 

880,381 

205,811 

1,241,609 

1935.... 

120,123 

90,9032 

965,341 

424,679 

1,132,684 

1,060,843 

1 1,856,059 

1936.... 

192,191 

137,4742 

! 1,078,504 

623,696 

1,151,442* 

\ 1,431,111 2,578,380 

1937.... 

237,712 

134,7932 

* 1,410,766 

. 585.80S 

1,140,861 

1 1,325, 19J 

►1 3,650,911 


Hemp, 
Dressed or 
Undressed. 


64,990 

56,572 

55,370 

50,914 

15,846 

45,177 

72,887 

46,553 

47,090 

77,833 

203,844 


18,348 

16,810 

23,498 

19,166 


lb. 

121,748 

112,581 

75,776 

101,669 

94,458 

80,745 

138,765 

158,648 

213,441 


272,508 

371,570 

368,026 

335,495 

361,403 

529,446 

879,923 

938,459 

1,282,815 

1,668,972 

1,954,395 

2,539,133 

2,672,949 

2,505,200 

2,692,693 


Tin in 
Blocks, 
Ingots, 
etc. 


Refining.'* 


owt. 

36,706 

41,740 

51,319 

46,076 

29,402 

32,756 

35.726 
38,683 
28.044 
44,010 

42.727 
27,242 
39,258 
39,837 
43,535 

44,409 

50,858 

48,742 


56,318 

49,727 

38,095 

28,763 

42 ! 283 


'OOO gal. 
54,311 
72,231 
143,338 
177,880 
196,203 
186,753 
135,533 
191,376 
260,820 
298,541 
311,719 
391,293 
397,604 
418,791 
440,672 
470,617 
596,467 
709,960 
865,3.36 
1,110,170 


1,016,356 

845,588 

1,026,711 

1,058,729 


s Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 

* Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


1 None recorded. 2 Cwt. 
to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 


Prior 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.-Frincii>al Exports of Canadian Frodiice from Canada to United 


= 



United Kingdom. 

No. 

Item. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 

3 

I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Fruits- A. MainltFood. 

Apples, fresh obi. 

Fruits, canned lb. 

3,057,897 

11,368,385 

16,886,316 

898,066 

1,807,398 

7,201,174 

24,082,578 

1,392,196 

2,202,053 

8,466,959 

22,726,011 

1,271,154 

1,280,402 

4,662,634 

20,333,851 

1,244,542 


Totals, Fruits' 

S 

12.706,637 

8,909,350 

10,452,283 

6,279,061 

3 

Vegetables — ■ 

bii. 

3 

a 

750 

Nil 


S 

.... bu. 

3 ~ 

14 

225 

s " 

. 5 

6 

Canned vegetables 

Pickles and sauces 

S 

.... lb. 

s 

.s 

14,212,760 

674,183 

1,357,283 

15 

15,634,099 

758,814 

1,071,058 

31,317,692 

1,300,448 

1,497,404 

37,416,350 

1,597,538 

1,967,829 


Totals, Vegetables* 

s 

2,031,538 

1,829,935 

2,803.197 

3,563.209 


Grains and Products— 

Grains— 


1,398,043 

3,344,273 

5,179,377 

5,213,812 



s 

.... bu. 

579,194 

4,009,382 

1,815,120 

7,973,704 

2,305,530 

9,900,380 

2,966,467 

6,675,305 

9 

10 

R.ye 

s 

. . . , bu. 

$ 

1,138,017 

241,820 

107,631 

112.787,a'i9 

2,985,457 

111,425 

64,881 

113,357,139 

3,491,878 

405,236 

168,238 

133.096.085 

2,. 508, 878 
1,763,042 

1 977,811 

156,360,472 


s 

75,699,056 

90,191,161 

111,656,432 

153,247,608 


Totals, Grains* 

s 

77,600,084 

95,197,180 

117,681,648 

159,867,300 

11 

13 

13 

Bran, shorts and middlings 

Cereal foods 

Malt 

$ 

$ 

682,554 

517.894 

2,795,236 

352,475 

386,800 

3,107,135 

933 

587,828 

548.109 

3,388,607 

35,276 

321,202 
317, 144 
3,788.426 
41,346 

14 

15 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Wheat flour 

s 

S ■ 

bbl. 

$ 

403,733 

1,430,5651 

2.551,249 

8,781.577 

988 
488,479 
2,009', 442 
2,426,437 
8,724,402 

42,276 

482,358 

2,218,638 

2,428,389 

9,577,241 

45,091 

643,454 

2,648.493 

2,337,674 

10,661,520 


Totals, Grains and Products* 

s 

91,275,357 

109,611,265 

133,746,818 

177,692,344 

IG 

n 

Sugar- 

Confectionery 

Maple sugar 

..... $ 

$ 

74,423 

32,928 

5,070 

77,422 

30,926 

6,351 

106,968 

30,179 

4,406| 

208,220 

28,028 

4,198 


Totals, Sugar* 

$ 

83,274 

87,302 

110,612 

220,511 


Totals, A. M.ainly Food* 

$ 

106,393,193 

120,819,904 

147,337,462 

188,106,862 

18 

B. Othek than Food. 
Bevertrges, -Mcoholic— 

Whisky 

. .pf. gal. 

12,770 

58,691 

18,361 

83,818 

14,021 

70,558 

21,178 

95,916 


Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic* 

...... s 

58,931 

84,013 

72,364 

96,706 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

Rubber- 

Belting of rubber 

Canvas shoes, rubber soles. 

Boots and shoes, rubber 

Heels and soles 

Motor vehicle tire casings 

Motor vehicle inner tubes. 

$ 

pair 

$ 

...... « 

8 

■ $■ ■■ 

45,985 
1.186,352 
692.841 
1,538,054 
1, 458,346 
329,505 
72,163 
2,285 

64,459 
2,127,92s 
1,111,009 
1,350,392 
1,265,59C 
374,195 
12,55C 
i 1,24'i 

1 110,744 

1,718,202 
800, 607 
1,891,306 
1,712,393 
347,574 
6,659 
49 

114, 195 
1,642,082 
728,877 
3,190,182 
2,761,805 
308,193 
173,269 
9,429 

_ 

Totals, Rubber* 

8 

2,878.663 

i 3,315, 60S 

3,436,653 

4,025,107 


» Totals include other items not specified. sExoIuding seed potatoes after Mtvr. 31, 1936 (see p. 640), 
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Kingdom, United States, and AH Countries, fiscal years 1934-3?. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. I 

1934. ] 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

3,213' 

4,493 

2,834 

8,323 

3,476,114 

2,059,618 

2,288,010 

1,506,227 

8,427 

10,029 

7,923 

34,826 

12,823.785 

8,218,846 

8,821,752 

5,453,273 

213,092 

80,863 

118,624 

269,157 

17,547,577 

24,968,437 

23,773,441 

21,758,571 

12,321 

7,281 

8,655 

20,228| 

944,841 

1,460,454 

1,355,944 

1,366,376 

227,446 

380,420 

251,105 

489,937 

14,607,881 

10,496,002 

11,268,853 

7,778,559 

1,901,128 

625,451 

568,386 

743,6542 

2,707,693 

1,430,267 

1,409,063 

1,130,350* 

1,337,304 

337,413 

303,476 

652,506 

1,876,331 

848,185 

863,386 

969,467 

1,920,249 

1,815,207 

2,375.906 

2,612,010 

1,949,022 

1,856,158 

2,387,891 

2,623,787 

630,679 

396,478 

634.991 

729,969 

638,733 

405,191 

639,259 

784,745 

98,629 

1,698,494 

1,838,469 

54.363, 

17,099,688 

21,101,353 

38,162,952 

43,175,339 

3,381 

69,465 

65,351 

13,762 

810,295 

1,013,494 

1,608,385 

1,902,141 

813 

44,580 

408 

239 

1,433,524 

1,178,640 

1,601,844 

2,061,367 

2,042,592 

894,071 

1,042,514 

1,404,927 

4,911,728 

3,591,664 

4,860,294 

5,809,174 

50 

7,902,482 

1,806,344 

13.342,569 

1,569,569 

12,001,178 

7,319,384 

18,749,862 

15 

6,003,364 

1,221,667 

11,826,336 

658,747 

8,210,230 

3,674,119 

14,901,211 


5,707,502 12,873,595 12,739,083 8,142,122 


87,731 1,747,050 4,915,135 


620,822 3,176,469 

1,683,0271! 2;788,213 'ri1,Zn '664,242 4,446,739 

1,152,003 1,513,598 463,420 291,643 2,622,959 

22,878,720 175,534,255 165,701,983 179,124,180 227,996,613 

21,098,808 118,909,445 132,441,685 148,570,975 223,461,009 


1, 

829, 

154 

18, 

983, 

538 

18, 

156, 

363 

35, 

,064, 

181 

123,284,392 

146,467,012 

157, 

383, 

380 

244, 

772, 

885 


1, 

829, 

932 

2, 

599, 

,858 

2, 

613, 

665' 

3, 

,933, 

025 

2,598,860 

3,013,465 

3 

240, 

413 

4, 

.326, 

863 

11 

1, 

,416, 

635 

2, 

799, 

416 

2, 


1361 

4, 

,591, 

824 

2,015,610 

3,259,579 

2 

9H8, 

324 

6, 

020, 

834 



40, 

906 


42, 

916 


66, 

747 


242, 

846 

2,981,706 

3,274,009 

3 

554, 

774 

4, 

160, 

890' 

12 

3, 

2H0, 

217 

2. 

751, 

557 

2, 

,440, 

277 

1, 

,883, 

212 

3,572,247 

2,872,633 

2 

604, 

(139 

2, 

016, 

088 

13 

2, 

731, 

557 

2, 

,789, 

940 

2, 

,708, 

160 

2, 

,106, 

289 

3,017,394 

2,935,114 

2 

919, 

996 

2, 

281, 

2351 






4, 

658 


16, 

505 


16, 

U08 

463,245 

550,733 


673, 

412 


626, 

650 

14 





11, 

966 


32, 

767 


18, 

,743 

1,705,451 

2,330,784 

2 

670, 

864 

3, 

,083, 

738 



3, 

114 


64, 

562 


179, 

826 


105, 

253 

6,619,937 

4,936.827 

4 

858, 

947 

4, 

,771, 

007: 

15 


13, 

627 


201, 

479 


574, 

660 


342, 

,784 

19,729,782 

18,386,040 

19 

,382, 

617 

21, 

,587, 

038 


0, 

,223, 

536 

25, 

,647, 

214 

24, 

,287, 

603 

43, 

,688, 

,573| 

II 153,318,519 

177,929,662 

189, 

850, 

047 

282, 

,820. 

,331 



4, 

260 


4, 

061 


7, 

045 


8, 

232, 

219,322 

251,408 


30,5, 

104 


47.3, 

123 

1« 

2 

,251, 

,663 

3, 

, 133, 

602 

3, 

,965, 

,248 

6 , 

,9.58, 

,093 

2,295,042 

3,176,655 

4, 


139 

6 , 

,031, 

,841 

17 


363, 

,896 


468, 

,489 


641, 

,074 


865, 

,292 

370,443 

475,398 


649, 

739 


877, 

,079 


444,823 


641, 

,401 

1 

,031, 

,801 

1 

,107, 

,292 

1,568,333 

1,324,583 

1, 

,481. 

776 

1, 

,683, 

,217 


8 

,983, 

,137 

27, 

,593, 

,578 

26 

,652, 

,072 

46 

,650 

,006 

174,959,074 

193,908,632 

207, 

,926, 

,168 

298 

,742, 

,686 


1 

,659 

,962 


,134, 

,8.58 

2 

,915, 

,796 

5 

,214 

.571 

2,543,225 

2,201,515 

2. 

,991, 

,354 

5, 

,286, 

,023 

18 

11 

,553 

,409 

13 

.085: 

,161 

15 

.918, 

,595 

21 

,450 

.569 

16,028,484 

13,407.076 

16: 

,288, 

,585 

1 21, 

.777, 

,246 


12 

,070 

,897 

13 

,187, 

,890 

"is 

,943, 

,861 

21 

,646 

,860 

16,586,299 

13,547,945 

H 

.355, 


! 21 

,913, 

,616 




583 



293 


20, 

,170 


2 

,642 

286,412 

495,227 


552, 

,921 


586, 

,829 

19 



166 



48 



46 



299 

1,966,921 

3,118,539 

• 2 

.435 

,355 

i 2 

,132: 

,686 

20 



161 



47 



53 



369 

1,029.381 

1,649,255 

1 

,205 

,261 


994 

,274 

21 



795 


17 

,687 


5, 

,775 


5 

,843 

2,143,886 

2,043,340 

2 

,560 

,801 

3 

,940 

.220 


1 

,556 


36 

,156 


12, 

,250 


9 

.596 

2,173,548 

2,031,666 

2 

,480 

,59f 

! ® 

.589 

,091 










103 




370,560 

434,884 


400 

.59( 


370 

,399 

22 


6' 

,125 


9 

,788 


298 

,564 


45 

.893 

4.002,561 

6,325,367 

6 

.666 

,291 

1 7 

,091 

,311 

23 



213 



285 


42 

,392 


2 

,893 

1 304,724 

491,130 


551 

,90J 


621 


24 


95 

,879 


128 

.966 


477 

i4M 


210 


1 8,968,722 

! 12,425,466 

12 

,901 

,31? 14 

,513 

,793 
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IS.— Frincipal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 

United Kingdom. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

I. Agricultural and VcgetaWe Products— cone. 

B. Other THAN Food— concluded. 

Seeds — 

Clover seed bu. 

S 

Flaxseed bu. 

S 

Grass seed bu. 

S 

Potatoes, seed bu. 

$ 

Totals, Seeds** $ 

Tobacco leaf lb. 

S 

Hay and fodder $ 

Totals, B. Other THAN Food® $ 

Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products® $ 

II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living — 

Cattle No 

54,009 

416,078 

44,547 

60,859 

1,200 

1,092 

9,006 

107,035 

11,608 

52,940 

925 

1,777 

22,933 

221,249 

17,434 

86,151 

7,792 

9,790 

29,138 

259,418 

175,653 

314,368 

1,816 

4,940 

Nil 

493,396 

179,732 

340,423 

594,583 

8,288,753 

2,083,988 

436,528 

9,903,130 

2,710,918 

393,926 

8,182,158 

2,531,612 

438,103 

8,562,102 

2,653,121 

822,850 

6,104,653 

6,837,742 

6,924,513 

8,976,705 

112,497,846 

127,657,616 

154,261,975 

197,083,567 

54,448 

3,504,613 

4 

550 

47,861 

3,085,021 

34 

6,900 

2,811 

190,240 

222 

49,626 

5 

250 

36,453 

2,767,267 

298 

47,990 

Nil 

.rr « 

Horses No. 

$ 

Swine No. 

$ 

Totals, Animals, Living® S 

Fishery Products— 

Fish, Fresh- 

Lobsters cwt. 

Salmon cwt. 

White fish cwt. 

3,509,487 

3,117,191 

241,466 

2,817,208 

1 

21 

51,416 

742,695 

4 

85 

44,189 

621,105 

1 

23 

48,463 

670.979 

Nil 

47,316 

667,219 

$ 

Totals, Pish, Fresh® $ 

Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled- 

Codfish, dried cwt. 

S 

Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.® $ 

Fish, Preserved— 

Lobsters, canned. cwt. 

Salmon, canned cwt. 

$ 

Sardines cwt. 

« 

Totals, Fish, Preserved® $ 

Totals, Fishery Products®.... S 

Furs— 

Purs, Undressed — 

Beaver skins.... $ 

Fox skins $ 

Marten skins. $ 

Mink skins $ 

Muskrat skins. $ 

Totals, Furs, Undressed®.... S 

Totals, Furs® I 

792,041 

832,406 

917,965 

859,819 

783 

3,337 

90 

600 

46 
425 1 

250 

1,443 

60,313 

69,465 

61,022 

49,612 

30,374 

1,167,598 

129,223 

2,601,631 

200 

1,769 

27,521 

1,232,367 

142,637 

3,205,640 

43 

483 

25,131 

1,253,638 

192,223 

4,190,414 

Nil 

19,692 
1,059,267 
184,325 
, 3,395,660 
Nil 

3.771,690 

■ 4,500,215 

6,445,204 

4,455,079 

4,613,944 

5,402,080 

6,424,191 

5,389,876 

348,808 

5,651,527 

172,736 

707,858 

701,056 

370,333 

6,698,136 

185,471 

754,163 

1,020,602 

240,177 

6,710,773 

175,396 

608,217 

672,447 

302,359 

6,903,481 

213,467 

526,841 

962,585 

8.604,653 

10,005,253 

9,259,525 

10,159,382 

8,810,882 

10.362,789 

9,774,894 

10,767,906 


J Included with other potatoes prior to April 1, 1036 (see footnote 2, p. 538). * Totals include 

other ztems not specified. * None reported. < Less than 0-6 cwt. 
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Kingdom, United States, and Ail Countries, fiscal years 1934-S7— continued. 



United States. 



All Countries. 


N 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


347 

1,608 

952 

242,889 

117,405 

16,753 

31,545 

295,367 

1 

2,879 

19,559 

9,322 

1,857,508 

. 905,401 

191,028 

300,051 

2,396,019 


565,724 

41 

160 

4,156 

610,327 

11,766 

17,740 

180,108 

3 1 

62S,52S 

167 

170 

2,75? 

689,520 

53,401 

86,650 

318,493 



77,645 

86,399 

97,61( 

27,351 

84,768 

103,181 

101,514 

s 1 

17,462 

358,931 

224,686 

187,557 

24,482 

369,840 

252,713 

106,508 




791, 27( 




1,336,167 

4 p 

- 

- 

- 

709,934 

- 

- 

- 

1,380.620 

! 

660,738 

398,761 

245,982 

2,790,121 

1,650,395 

657,234 

681,103 

4,344,968 


533 

382 

3,720 

24,681 

8,460,639 

10,294,600 

8,884,737 

9,414,023 

5 

139 

98 

410 

996 

2,110,265 

2,773,452 

2,664,681 

2,818,534 


227,154 

1,285,057 

815,345 

1,678,187 

870,316 

1,996,923 

1,544,629 

3,072,489 

6 

13,329,602 

15,554,492 

18,010,538 

26,953,215 

30,845,452 

32,324,466 

34,935,709 

47,707,942 


22,312,739 

43,148,070 

44,663,210 

73,603,221 

205,804,526 

226,233,097 

242,861,877 

346,450,628 


5,624 

31,167 

140,526 

273,430 

64,209 

83,430 

147,792 

315,271 

7 

339,618 

1,757,011 

7,019,224 

11,010,036 

3,965,769 

4,979,152 

7,360,17? 

14,000,092 


5,946 

3,490 

10,703 

15,289 

6,175 

3,906 

11,257 

16,028 

S 

298,646 

405,981 

1,216,246 

1,899,446 

333,586 

455,004 

1,311,19] 

2,011,69? 


77 

168 

30,301 

631,763 

76,494 

5,993 

4,695 

34,725 

83,466 

9 

480 

3,365 

1,365,785 

21,702 

24,407 

556,982 

1,398,361 


771,818 

2,358,492 

9,078,806 

14,879,807 

4,471,870 

5,710,296 

9,577,305 

18,053,751 


101,317 

99,387 

99,197 

97,782 

101,318 

99,395 

99,198 

97,783 

10 

1,558,211 

1,629,333 

1,815,551 

2,129,553 1,558,232 

1,629,481 

1,815,612 

2,129,563 


51,922 

68,605 

61,940 

98,071 

117,209 

112,889 

119,697 

164,871 

U 

392,927 

486,888 

483,009 

699,517 

1,268,352 

1,219,661 

1,256,453 

1,512,205 


114,087 

112,722 

120,357 

127,996 

114,087 

112,722 

120,357 

127,996 

n 

1,052,720 

1,074,193 

1,284,765 

1,573,533 

1,052,720 

1,074,193 

1,284,755 

1,573,533 


6,742,282 

7,368,480 

8,916,554 

10,131,354 

7,737,482 

8,365,079 

9,984,674 

11,197,210 


73,991 

83,388 
i 487,353 

75,368 

63,603 

335,779 

358,169 

266,411 

207,464 

13 

403,758 

388,894 

363,074 

1,783,090 

2,087,489 

1,362,980 

1,077,114 


1,031,808 

! 1,266,859 

1,172,006 

1,295,982 

4,110,530 

4,750,960 

4,031,658 

3,813,814 


11,613 

1 8,523 

5,954 

6,277 

59,305 

52,913 

45,519 

39,396 

14 

407,136 

i 453,697 

318,662 

395,49? 

2,222,128 

2,508,173 

2,269,904 

2,173,234 


39,633 

1 323 

39,977 

19,56? 

603,037 

392,321 

513,301 

554, 694 

15 

226,853 

1 5,708 

235,113 

113,422 

6,773,40? 

5,989,887 

7,344,642 

1 6,969,946 


1 

Nil 


34,26( 

52,755 

53,429 

1 66,646 

16 

1C 

• - 

4 

3 

263,560 

418,135 

450,284 

581,383 


766,253 

1 671,794 

747,768 

693,692 

8,456,921 

9,305,374 

10,418,916 

i 10,076,573 


Sf 558 ) 

i 9,321,056 

10,860,004 

12,281,632 

20,323,170 

22,425,636 

24,459,042 

1 25,275,973 


470,35? 

1 262,737 

’ 413,793 

492,935 

837,707 

640,447 

' 662,646 

1 819,023 

17 

780, 68£ 

i 1,274, 95C 

1 1,287,022 

1,586,681 

7,289,002 

8,559,455 

i 8,707,437 

' 9,234.142 

18 

137, 80( 

) 115,304 

i 207,672 

331,83' 

313,911 

303,116 

i 389,63? 

1 655,69? 

19 

1,465,39? 

I 1,120,48( 

1 1,622,04? 

1,966,952 

2,202,56? 

1.895,935 

I 2,154,50? 

1 2,506,196 

20 

449,87? 

) 311, 80t 

) 663,67? 

658,894 

1,174,684 

1,368,245 

i 1,386,05? 

1 1,548,562 

21 

4,402,75; 

2 4,097,85c 

1 5,623,071 

7,363,641 

14,030,00' 

^ 14,897,986 

i 15,738.166 

i 18,444,03? 


4,455, 56i 

5 4,160,59( 

) 5,720,05? 

7,524,21? 

14,363,77 

15,383,77] 

1 16,395,706 

) 19,336, 42£ 
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Ig.— Friiieipal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No, 

Item. 


H. Animals and Animal Products— concluded. 

1 

3 

Hair 

Hides and sidns, raw 

.. % 

. . cwt. 

3 

4 

Leather, unmanufactured 

Leather, manufactured 

Mrats— ^ ^ 

.. S 

.. S 


Beef, fresh 

s 

. . cwt. 

S 

8 

Pork, dry salted, piclded 

®vt 

9 

Poultry 

.. lb. 

S 


Totals, Meats* 

.. $ 

10 

Milk and Its Products— 

Butter 

.. cwt. 

11 

Cheese 

. . cwt. 

12 

Milk, processed 

.. cwt. 
$ 


Totals, Milk and Its Products* 

.. $ 

13 

14 

Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 

Fish and whale oil 

Lard and compounds 

. . gal. 

.. cwt. 

IS 

Tallow 

.. owt. 
8 


Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes* 5 

Ifi 



17 


s 

18 

19 

Sausage casings 

Tankage 

% 

.. s 
. . cwt. 
s 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products* $ 


in. Fibres and Textiles. 


20 

21 

22 

Cotton 

Silk and manufactures of, n.o.p 

Silk socks and stockings 

doz.pr, 

23 

Wool- 

Wool, raw. 

.. lb. 

24 

Woollen clothing 

.. % 


Totals, Wool*. 

.. $ 

25 

26 

Silk, artificial, 

Binder twine 

.. % 

.. cwt 

27 

28 

Felt manufactures. . 

Rags 

.. $ 
cwt 
1 


Totals, Fibres and Textiles*. ... 



* Totals include other items not specified. 



United Kingdom. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1,634 

10,734 

85,337 

2,400,834 

265,271 

12,512 

24,295 

5,880 

23,608 

8,187 

25,660 

171,815 

2,825,122 

660,424 

158.823 
3,425,423 

592.824 

200,437 

5,343,490 

787,961 

945,597 

12,366,426 

76,763 

410,066 

8,233 

86,632 

9,448 

101,173 

1,428,753 

234,898 

1,270,529 

19,834,321 

121,357 

671,918 

2,488 

29,786 

6,250 

85,721 

2,831,867 

530,024 

1,186,509 

19,030,333 

24,420 

157,316 

5,943 

85,282 

2,403 

38,310 

1,582,543 

371,708 

1,718,258 

27,839,974 

87,556 

359,287 

6,972 

95,305 

905 

13,722 

3,509,162 

727,581 

14,261,527 

22,747,475 

21,163,489 

31,330,280 

37,185 

665,807 

714,133 

7,710,067 

171,151 

1,127,588 

4 

89 

572,102 

6,065,948 

190,019 

1,379,386 

71,358 

1,055,987 

528,781 

6,001,037 

160,615 

1,295,458 

44,330 

1.003,229 

676,846 

9,334,456 

111,629 

827,184 

9,504,252 

7,445,782 

8,053,082 

11,164,869 

74,166 

9,621 

17,979 

121,961 

1,267 

4.138 

400,153 

60,626 

28,922 

261,056 

430 

1,565 

592,108 

131,832 

181,797 

2,338,263 i 

5 

40 

1,506,141 

403,277 

323,559 

3,841,408 

8,154 

38,779 

149,837 

350,397 

2,539,908 

4,350,339 

1,920,055 

397,749 

1,853,093 

166,445 

386,629 

10,835 

15.732 

1,748,180 

393,109 

2,203,322 

206,248 

662,454 

33,725 

45,334 

912,060 

235,292 

1,542,807 

124,360 

687,054 

Nil 

992,860 
261,186 
2,415,795 
202,868 
469,611 
Nil ^ 

44,707 j 074; 

54,567,585 

54,592,114 

73,350,911 

276,200 

76,637 

28.395 

213,328 

376,741 

76,814 

35,000 

268,305 

348,613 

65,729 

47,843 

327,304 

651,860 

57,181 

49,180 

328,897 

2,604,343 

485,085 

9,372 

3,671,981 

466,746 

12,101 

3,176,279 

603,858 

7,277 

1,230,682 

260,483 

6,663 

495,132 

482,348 

513,437 

268,094 

111,620 

61,521 

291,655 

186,507 

9,184 

71,561 

104,411 

65,133 

376,787 

150,745 

7,06 C 

66,677 

130,674 
67,737 
392,227 
> 142,791 

1 6,773 

46,632 

282,320 

68,205 

479,598 

145,709 

6,300 

43,737 

1,949,624 

2,319,483 

; 2,330,693 

! 2,508,340 


* Less than 0*B owt. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years lOSl-S?— continued. 



United States. 



All Countries. 


No. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937, 

133,790 

215,215 

251,894 

296,065 

364,666 

293,794 

377,679 

382,417 

504, 894 

1 

312,389 

218.877 

374,241 

344,076 

279,891 

417,447 

418,282 

2 

2,328,435 

1,347,582 

3,077,792 

3,472,474 

2,590,163 

1,805,242 

3,454,341 

3,988.888 


435,108 

243,616 

463,906 

532,862 

3,289,695 

3.514,834 

4,312.861 

6,335,282 

3 

76,292 

41,317 

53,649 

111,352 

384,829 

684,726 

823,790 

1,197,583 

4 

7,335 

3,291 
114, 751 

6,889 

25,092 

960,178 

1,276,051 

1,201,012 

1,757,048 

5 

197,409 

213,710 

663,823 

12,683,273 

19,998,575 

19,407,285 

28,801,291 


1,691 

26.726 

42,834 

15,285 

102,771 

179,707 

92,573 

■140,008 

6 

11,280 

281,802 

511,056 

176,949 

626,921 

1,197,926 

916,415 

833,605 


3,667 

5,837 

57,177 

128,769 

14,098 

9,908 

65,223 

139,895 

7 

48,333 

80,366 

885,613 

! 1,777,264 

161,044 

132,022 

1,002,572 

1,936,265 


1,801 


2,401 

8,537 

35,690 

24,050 

32,562 

52,895 

8 

26,399 

10 

49,182 

97,913 

158,662 

272,621 

198,862 

325,527 

548,996 


9,149 

40,923 

168,882 

1,888,919 

3,164,790 

2,064,402 

4,139,279 

' * 

1,684 

7,564 

19,782 

42,613 

285,962 

596,365 

488,431 

884,562 


386,806 

568,146 

1.830,811 

3,033,299 

15,503.994 

24,114,755 

24,220,802 

30,114,497 


44 

50 

661 

213 

44,019 

4,466 

76,911 

51,406 

10 

1,042 

1,171 

10,609 

5,634 

818,996 

104,758 

1.795,784 

1,183.633 


11,816 

6,934 

100,887 

31,208 

105,719 

749,669 

602,130 

585,449 

807,391 

11 

157,313 

425,724 

1,493,372 

8,176,271 

6,480,947 

6,789,588 

11,230,543 

12 

5,126 

7,233 

15,356 

6,174 

234,806 

264,302 

2,277,088 

243,574 

199.668 

102,533 

148,323 

. 178,129 

112,417 

1,853,897 

2.215,410 

1,946,435 


297,883 

250,401 

627,131 

1,691,364 

10.886,289 

8.803,192 

10,807,461 

14,447,644 


362,944 

773,090 

647,203 

816,906 

280,545 

447,068 

1.703.920 

1,679,765 

2,345,384 

13 

161,623 

186,571 

196,112 

174,011 

325.898 

424,034 

690,991 

14 

6ll 

1,285 

5,558 

4,798 

22,376 

32.942 

190,013 

331,258 

381 

10,984 

52,284 

100,002! 

36,807 

161,481 

298,733 

2,426,343 

3,913,141 

is- 

2,5981 

57,425 

114,581 

10,744 

58,477 

100,080 

129,089 

8,508' 

301,331 

655,919! 

571,591 

34,591 

305.257 

856,679 

641,367 


176,324 

527, 145 

957,084 

934,172 

391,662 

988,752 

3,631,980 

5,396,160 


639' 

60,374! 

7 , 173 ' 

1,641 

2,122,904 

2,006,633 

1,140,856 

1.225,381 

le 

172 

9,050 

1,539: 

486 

448,230 

455,500 

304,789 

330,159 

17 

8,610 

6,413 

6,369 

21,783 

2,306,248 

2,304,461 

1,957,982 

2,728,262 

810 

678, 

693, 

1,858 

187,786 

212,538 

151,204 

224.607! 


274,409 

317,882 

242,9471 

444,519 

1,046,010 

1,220,679 

1,070,660 

1,104,913 

18 

226,745 

228,131 

250,146 

304,287 

242,044 

264,934 

250,171 

304,339 

19 

288,264 

286,109 

346,693 

528,730 

310,846 

316,286 

346,748 

528,845 


18,435,329 

19,922,848 

34,058,519 

46,431,986 

75,151,480 

86,848,144 

100,932,110 

133,940,770! 


83,382 

7 , 055 ! 

5,906 

16,025 

1,345,459 

1,819,350 

1,736,169 

2,114,101 

20 

3,220! 

18,624 

112,786 

58,689 

159,536 

184.324 

301,326 

246,450 

21 

469 

24 

306 

19 

208,972 

271,000 

331,397 

434,085 

22 

2,766 

137 

2,039 

142 

1,404,244 

1,772,981 

2,118,917 

2,698,884 


7,914,861 

753,299 

4,676,806 

3,629,466 

10,903,821 

5,019,358 

8,723,846 

9.104,460 

23 

1,360,968 

23,606 

150,161 

982,172 

996,223 

1,922,433 

689,337 

1,645,767 

2,307.462 

24 

40,960 

103,542 

211,682 

107,847 

175,701 

306,843 

459,299 

1,431,380 

231,973 

1,153.446 

1,279,131 

2,094,259 

929,941 

2,065.046 

2,907,667 


984 

2,335 

2,821 

3,870 

212,874 

292,897 

589,376 

1,020,098 

25 

68.217 

28,916 

107,648 

81,771 

150,317 

120.005 

186,826 

161,583 

26 

317,186 

180,798 

623,394 

551,052 

705,496 

710,580 

1,077,961 

1,115,234 

27 

4,652 

4,879 

5,473 

7,216 

461,226 

387,182 

336,464 

374,456 

104,599 

83,149 

169,020 

176,195 

118,968 

102,255 

194,937; 

191,552 

28 

349,154 

309,829 

613,982 

920,063 

455,612 

419,090 

748,154 

1,012,139 


2,530,968 

854,821 

2,612,474 

3,003,772 

7,828,684 

7,523,144 

10,273,697 

12,830,212 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Exports of Canadiaa Produce from Canada to United 



United Kingdom. 

Item. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 

Wood, Unmanufactured — 

Logs and Round Timber — 

Logs, Douglas fir M ft. 

s 

Logs, hardwood M ft, 

S 

Poles, telegraph and telephone No. 

Railroad ties No. 

1 

Nil 

8,143 

243,787 

25 

100 

800 

1,153 

178 

1,520 

9,847 

301,219 

Nil 

67,806 

36,134 

20 

225 

2S4;503 

Nil 

320,203 

171,624 

Nil 

8,265 

293,450 

Nil 

171,630 

98,093 

Totals, Logs and Round Timberi. . . $ 

245,830 

342,291 

461,922 

293,450 

Laths M 

$ 

Planks and Boards — 

Birch M ft. 

S 

Douglas fir M ft. 

$ 

Pine M ft. 

$ 

Spruce M ft. 

$ 

Totals, Planks and Boards* M ft. 

$ 

Puipwood cord 

Shingles squares 

Shooks $ 

Spoolwood M ft. 

$ 

Timber, square M ft. 

Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured* $ 

Wood, Manufactured— 

Doors $ 

Match splints $ 

Wood-pulp- 

Chemical cwt. 

Mechanical. cwt. 

$ 

Totals, Wood-Pulp* .cwt. 

To tals , Wood , Manufactured*. S 

Paper — 

Pulp and fibreboard cwt. 

Paper board, n.o.p $ 

Book paper. cwt. 

Newsprint paper cwt. 

Wrapping paper cwt. 

Totals, Paper*. ............... $ 

i books and printed matter...., | 

Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper* $ 

40,437 

1,280,097 

266,633 

3,962,851 

18,421 

699,175 

224,347 

3,584,261 

63,436 

1,761,029 

333,049 

5,295,522 

26,476 

1,025,677 

297,714 

5,402,171 

6 

23 

67,921 

1,846,250 

390,946 

6,268,343 

32,247 

1,296,120 

188.852 

3,605,808 

45 

125 

69,489 

1,634,443 

540,768 

10,013,997 

39,072 

1,676,636 

258,851 

5,257,767 

595,647 

10,302,495 

766,578 

14,621,798 

712,516 

13,926,422 

1,011,350 

20,768,318 

21 

116 

3,635 

8,441 

148,400 

6,947 

307,047 

40,677 

646,473 

2,904 

22,984 

6,416 

13,032 

150,391 

6,699 

292,656 

24,013 

451,301 

Nil 

16,171 

38,248 

162,884 

7,349 

333,716 

26,215i 

571,980' 

Nil 

17,784 

47,097 

205,384 

6,480 

236,448 

80,837 

686,163 

11,946,193 

16,893,243 

16,273,650' 

23.626,490 

385,081 

323,525 

417,056 

1,158,699 

161,975 

153,316 

825,603 

377.548 

646,899 

1,635,870 

62,206 

66,123 

2,234,800 

318,191 

699,710 

1,790.082 

416,208 

426,603 

2,455,098 

295,845 

643,764 

1,770,426 

168,950 

174,484 

579,501 

1,313,243 

709,123 

1,702,028 

1,116,427 

2,217,830 

812,714 

1,944,910 

2,374,905 

3,470,224 

6,296.334 

5,232,242 

134,490 

407,178 

838,070 

4,081 

33.175 

2.393,452 

4,300,690 

9,000 

47,604 

174,696 

521,088 

1,920,652 

11,746 

88,016 

1,502.533 

2,374,235 

6,753 

31,441 

193,923 

598,102 

2,375,489 

18,143 

132,035 

2,269,563 

3,424,312 

7,680 

36,491 

211,170 

604,099 

2,048,393 

15,845 

118,530 

2,406,052 

3,714.428 

14,755 

69,232 

5,948,280 

5,402,143 

6,997,774 

7,027,436 

133.823 

186,359 

205,176 

177,897 

20,403,201 

25,451,969 

38,772,934 

36,064,065 


1 Totals include other items not specified, »Noaer^rted. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37— continued. 


United States^ | 

1 All Countries. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


56,803 

3,m 

43,S3s' 

3,936 

165,108 

197,875' 

205,815 

156,747 

1 

550,806| 

39,810 

467,639 

40,193 

1,497,525 

1,791,575 

2,037,024 

2,291,820 


l,844l 

3,152 

4,253 

3,942 

11,662 

10,346 

16,810 

20,952 

2 

26,9971 

49,S70i 

63,480 

63,851 

290,78.3 

379,149 

424,289 

587,222 



193,853 

200,400 

294,209 

192,956 

194,329 

201,013 

295,061 

S 

565,1891 

528,7301 

563,508 

808,370 

669,495 

529,835 

665,018 

812,450 


394,177' 

298,295 

197,421 

286,485 

874,586 

504.507 

966,358 

798,329 

4 

402,098j 

241,679 

135,170, 

220,527 

600,165 

420,696 

513.820 

506,137 


2,117.289j 

1,284,508 

l,91G,444j 

811,950 

3,958,019 

3,957,124 

4,455,839 

4,036,667 


167,050! 

150,333 

278,075 

286,626 

172,504 

160,564: 

284,470 

290,730 

5 

412,779^ 

392,882 

727,597 

1,043,498 

425,616 

413,058 

743,847^ 

1,057,697 


19,010 

8,857 

17,507 

36.625 

05,761 

72,785 

85,913, 

96,557 

6 

611,3141 

294,1981 

568,057 

1,284,925 

1,904,291 

2,069,800 

2,429,4301 

2,933,797 


22,655 

3, 0751 

91,689 

88,002 

486,498 

630,158 

646,878 

813,094 

7 

394,934 

70,031 

1,414,427 

1,539,209 

6,801,454 

8,059,056 

10,179,725 

14,926,588 


114,766! 

86, 721 1 

80,575 

80,668 

140,614 

121,267 

119,207 

133,350 

S 

2,576,0171 

2,121,9721 

2,108,997 

2,462,992 

3,483,967 

3,387,914 

3,585,504 

4,275,559 


I51,49ll 

124, 669; 

166,497 

275.793 

389,241 

450,092 

368,640 

549, 080 

9 

3,079,038 

3,004,298' 

3,953,726 

6,627,444 

0.969,184 

9,024,183 

7,890,565 

12,341,036 


323,090 

235,434' 

404,293 

554,245 

1,210,769 

1,301,301 

1,382,714 

1,800, 811 ! 


7, 150,097| 

5,912,329| 

9,448,877 

14,165,558 

21.258,286 

24,900,902 

27,605,381 

40,284,864 


693,077| 

994,158! 

968,160 

1,166,466 

693,098 

1,003,103 

1 973,738 

1,183,301 

10 

4,883,202! 

7,054,650' 

0,901,315 

8,544,000 

4,883,318 

7,131,238 

6,943,102 

8,679,198 


1,726,795| 

1,388,285 

2,828,836 

2,530,088 

1,762,363 

1,427,227 

1 2,867,885 

2,586,892 

11 

3,689,4051 

3,427,462 

7,609,429 

6,432,913 

3,764,418 

3fO05|42«> 

7,692,957 

6,578,972 



26,469 

1,048 

117 

697,728 

691,442 

1 675,507 

735, 009 

12 

874 

1,424 

3,138 

5.132 

7,824 

8,123 

1 10,897 

10,612 

13 

26,933 

47,394 

115,242 

190,464 

334,172 

340,049 

1 466,237 

425,912 


602 

905 

2,968 

3,936 

129,827 

119,163 

89,340 

104,576 

14 

14,379 

23,007 

52,447 

65,618 

1,716,051 

1,707,425 

1,477,822 

1,797,211 


19,128,395 

19,164,041 

27,940,579 

33,808,956 

38,193,347 

44,282,276 

52,046,263 

67,930,452 


1,631 

728 

344 

892 

401,953 

833,607 

2,239,547 

2,462,391 

i 15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

323,720 

377,548 

318,191 

295,845 

K 

7,329,889 

6,971,856 

8,280,235 

10,197,666 

9,699,586 

9,403,860 

10,339,190 

12,147,032 

17 

17,112,390 

17,206,402 

20,053,432 

24,838.959 

21,791,075 

22,567,432 

24,547,748 

29,222,085 


2,542,803 

2,350,012 

2,317,147 

2,716,717 

2,704,778 

2.412,218 

2,733.355 

2,885,607 

IS 

2,645,845 

2,688,689 

2,442,829 

2,955,709 

2,799,160 

2,754,812 

2,869,432 

3,130,193 


10,345,358 

9,746,030 

11,210,106 

13,026,850 

12,906,150 

13,249,540 

13,722,878 

16,792,020 


20,223,982 

20,423,536 

23,140,252 

28,602,029 

23,102,381 

25,869,296 

28,103,970 

33.210,237 


20,858,753 

20,621,899 

23,246,887 

28,786,375 

27,320,883 

28,411,098 

31,872,820 

37,217,274 


374 

540 

3,590 

18,838 

203,178 

279,596 

307,223 

385,201 

19 

842 

1,645 

12,446 

58.022 

640,113 

858,215 

981,152 

1,177,521 


429,651 

361,007 

445,609 

640,942 

1,451,924 

2,514,140 

3,039,637 

2,894,383 

36 

, 401 

331 

336 

277 

43,903 

50,702 

61,296 

05,833 

31 

5,807 

' 3,616 

3,663 

3,167 

296,339 

351,254 

435,014 

444,507 


33,246,052 

39,068,685 

42,362,075 

50,597,101 

40,481,134 

47.850,462 

53,261,626 

62,899,709 

33 

61,180,121 

68,106,166 

72,956,142 

89,166,874 

73,238,482 

82,147,844 

90,761,379 

110,176,448 


14,901 

19,465 

18,388 

17,440 

186,701 

245,953 

i 251,291 

384,777 

33 

24,487 

27,685 

27,881 

29,178 

519,682 

690,446 

1 751,887 

1,295,775 


61,871,269 

: 68,649,416 

73,683,795 

90,641,369 

77,040,786 

87,569,412 

97.094,240 

117,818,478 


298,220 

289,438 

376,617 

480,975 

687,382 

669.324 

818,420 

952.272 

31 

103,156,637 

108,734,794 

135,247,878 

153,717,675 

143,142,398 

160,932,709 

181,831,743 

333,918,476 



46847—35 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Pipindpal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1934. 

1935. 

1936, 

1937. 

9,728 

193,035 

776 

6,674 

9,622 

267,590 

22,213 

95,112 

292,816 

860,737 

27,231 

636,396 

2,195 

21,289 

41,639 

1,253,789 

25,426 

315,841 

593,915 

1,112,607 

62,988 

1,353,852 

139 

2,318 

46,053 

1,376,305 

34,490 

385,710 

774,626 

1,266,901 

91,187 

2,222,118 

2,857 

25,988 

41,293 

1,298,031 

40,205 

470.850 

1,086,548 

1,291,790 

60,726 

307,060 

4,872 

153,313 

11,119 

114,627 

230,885 

4,947 

349,470 

12,965 

205,313 

640,029 

1,766 

388,163 

13,962 

678,813 

103,263 

433 

452,637 

602,430 

1,388,039 

2,061,513 

2,560,694 

3,713,677 

223,250 

267,836 

315,855 

394,116 

6 

1,921 

2,471 

1,645,380 

21,828 

4 

2,009: 

5,277! 

3,630,912 

19,646 

7 

2,973 

3,943 

2,725,993 

19,018 

3 

1,606 

2,646 

2,145,036 

8,839 

1,670,701' 

3,663,635 

2,761,303 

2,156,847 

6,237,085 

10,074,340 

11,159,695 

18,032,288 

;. 229,022 

4,069,268 
602,141 

270,232 

4,629,061 

464,225 

330,608 

6,745,538 

363,439 

417,692 

8,081,088 

459,562 

;. 170,205 

893,781 

28,697 

137,048 

10,884 

68,277 

8,098 

63,141 

i. 1,275,679 
9,810,054 

1,963,329 

14,398,141 

2,034,342 

16,102,177 

2,668,253 

25,235,656 

10,881,661 

14,741,154 

16,381,403 

25,587,108 

;. 1,722,778 

3,289,246 

1,832,589 

3,185,588 

29 

104 

1,877,370 

6,234,242 

Nil 

2,069,348 

8,024,985 

i. 268,818 

4,657,310 
t. 79,719 

3,827,623 
t. 1,856 

68,816 

379,953 

6,838,730 

61,212 

2,748,981 

3,193 

110,144 

400,898 

7,218,434 

204,364 

9,064,223 

2,644 

84,605 

301,646 

5,429,863 

179,633 

7,717,814 

2,858 

98,801 

8,543,749 

9,697.855 

16,367,262 

13,244,478 

38C 

1,950,543 

60,981,26£ 

2,021,75( 

482,355 
211, 52( 

: 

i 486,449 

i 16,702.S0C 

) 6,402,95S 

! 2,464,91] 

) 1,138,91? 

21 

696 

1 73,924 

1 2,599,500 

i 6,174,200 

61,558 
32,504 
1.552.802 
! 1,035,669 

261 

8,394 

62,921 

1,876,500 

8,052,314 

3,369 

1,525 

2,428,324 

1,099,263 

63,600,605 

) 23,498,74? 

t 9,239,206 

i 11,348,320 


¥. Iron and Its Products. 

I Pigs, ingots and billets 

Scrap iron or steel 


Rolling-mill products ton 

I Tubes and pipes $ 

Wire $ 

'Farm implements $ 

j Hardware and cutlery $ 

I Machinery — 

' Adding machines S 

Electric vacuum cleaners S 

Sewing machines % 

Washing machines and wrmgers S 

Typewriters and parts $ 

Totals, Machinery! $ 

ITooIs $ 

I Vehicles— 

Automobiles, freight No. 

Automobiles, passenger No. 

Automobiles, parts of $ 

Totals, Vehicles! $ 

Totals, Iron and Its Products!. ... $ 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
lAluminium in bars, blocks, etc cwt. 


Copper ore cwt. 

$ 

Copper blister cwt. 

Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc. . . . cwt. 

$ 

Totals, Copper! S 


[Lead in pigs, etc cwt, 


Nickel, fine. cwt. 

Nickel, oxide ewi. 


Gold bullion, other than monetary oz. 

* 

......... oz. 


31 Silver bullion. . 


1 Totals, Precious Metals!. $ 

1 Totals include other items not specified. 


» Quantity not stated. 
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Klngdonij United States, and All Coimtries, fiscal years 1934-37— continued. 



United , 

States. 


All Countries. | 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 1 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


72,859 

44,072 

55,838 

71,793| 

83,517 

71,869 

119,881 

164,848 

1 

2,695,148 

1,084,899 

1,325,181 

1,744,25011 

2,937,512 

1,767,267 

2,739,748 

4,074,851 



40,917 

88,389 

132.5671 

143,747 

89,652 

128,371 

206,865 

S 

487,278 

371,600 

815,811 

1,450,2031 

889,558 

742,285 

1,163,261 

2,189,890 


4,878 

1,033 

1,902 

1,635 

36,182 

64,754 

78,704 

91,520 

3 

123,541 

42,683 

56,784 

41,077 

1,080,697 

1,967,381 

2,463,441 

3,093,000 


256,109 

83,146 

92,759 

44,183 

808,114 

886,287 

917,938 

884,497 

4 

2,618 

670 

858 

982 

386,711 

850,834 

1,065,028 

1,166,356 

5 

322,519 

603,040 

2,407,203 

1,926,351 

1,819,826 

3,567,253 

6,344,437 

6,276,608 

6 

8.756 

55,371 

161,763 

142,724 

1,363,473 

1,823,704 

2,108,350 

2,201,921 

7 

65 

1,777 

675 

175 

63.207 

134,573 

322,019 

781,865 

8 

1,068 

3,487 

2,230 

3,028 

338; 367 

293,277 

669,701 

172,297 

» 

19,112 

1,646 

3.217 

5,738 

649,051 

1,907,814 

1,562,803 

1,548,582 

10 

498 

645 

588 

318 

162,616 

393,271 

541,996 

706,677 

11 

3,659 

3,253 

1,207 

2,147 

290,340 

389,115 

181,323 

985,469 

13 

216,359 

213,204 

130,472 

150,702 

2,923,526 

5,368,997 

5,803,925 

7,607,472 


3,059 

8,947 

15,592 

27,945 

584,670 

811,122 

994,314 

1,203,200 

13 

14 

11 

13 

19 

7,041 

12,737 

17,420 

15,156 

14 

1,710 

6,064 

3,948 

6,498 

2,519,838 

4,675,901 

6,158,129 

5,616,387 


330 

357 


437 

21,360 

36,083 

49,911 

38,424 

15 

84,535 

75,437 

118,300 

148,220 

8,934,250 

14.516,269 

17,727,901 

13,809,343 


23,532 

51,050 

38,094 

59,324 

1,444,515 

2,642,335 

3,224,008 

2.902,938 

18 

116,758 

151,097 

191,265 

241,655 

12,932,520 

21,904,732 

27,208,481 

22,400,693 


4,348,230 

2,739,062 

5,411»683 

6,072,255 

26,641,482 

40,736,038 

53,308,057 

53,173,175 


22,205 

36,217 

41,989 

85,039 

347,129' 

457,653 

558,859 

680,357 

17 

362,867 

579,434 

022,700 

1,365,224 

6,174,995 

7,788,189 

9,358,074 

12,522,047 


89,420 

57,470 

194,978 

318,861 

1,002,979 

920,565 

984,323 

1,141,648 

18 

191,579 

223,125 

255,178 

368,831 

402,039 

331,611 

378,973 

521,729 

19 

1,006,094 

973,889 

1,364,610 

2,800,339 

2,109,770 

1,454,256 

2,024,186 

1 3,963,662 


148,034 

454,657 

544,845 

Nil 

148,034 

454,657 

544,845 

I Nil 

30 

1,246,096 

3,499,641 

4,174,227 


1,246,096 

3,499,641 

4,174,227 




29 

36 

222 

2,013,093 

2,558,417 

■ 2,988,16!] 

1 3,683,982 

31 

- 

405 

587 

2,239 

15,254,502 

18.750,596 

i 23,607,792 

1 34,873,146 


2,284,241 

4,508,924 

5,633,968 

3,089,411 

19,222,279 

24,539,749 

1 31,031,411 

. 40,221,22!! 


40,626 

1 19,183 

1,146 

28,086 

135,817 

219.939 

1 79,50! 

! 103,135 

33 

161,660 

i 76,726 

i 4,581 

123,913 

400,809 

459,70! 

i 231,62; 

i 340, 60£ 




21 

10 

2,888,907 

2,897,08; 

r 2,880.85; 

1 3,439,93! 

33 

- 

- 

111 

03 

5,501,523 

5,089,04! 

5 8.055,15! 

3 13,438,505 


89,721 

1 85.83] 

96,48'i 

1 111,378 

437,394 

598,27! 

r 601,94! 

7 601,90! 

31 

l,018,26t 

i 1,543,181 

1 1,737,02/ 

’ 2,004,725 

7,87S,02£ 

i 10,766,95! 

2 11,907,861 

3 10,835,78! 


410,141 

) 433,501 

1 615,251 

1 842,984 

544, ISt 

1 562,63! 

r 908,64! 

5 1,131,14! 

33 

10,702,440 

) 10,0S8,4i: 

! 15. 433. 531 

1 21,087,972 

17,118,105 

! 16.375,39: 

1 28,439,251 

3 33,413,74! 


16,01! 

3 7,36; 

' 10,251 

1 28,411 

1 84,83! 

S 34,li: 

1 38,661 

3 57,31! 

36 

340,25; 

5 150, lo: 

1 203,371 

I 578,931 

1 3,202.11( 

) 1,280,511 

6 1,297,271 

3 1,632,65! 


12,600,96! 

3 12.381,69! 

3 17,373,941 

J 23,651,627 

' 28,198,23! 

5 28,422,851 

9 41,644,381 

0 45,882.18; 


3 

117, 64i 

5 138,68! 

) 185,951 

1 3 

117,87' 

7 139,68 

6 190,91- 

37 

2,028,961 

6 3,718,24: 

1 4,767,71! 

5 6,326,991 

) 2,629,34! 

) 3,725,21 

I 4,802,02 

9 6.497.28: 


707,13, 

8 2,304,30; 

i 2,309,54! 

S 2,135,27! 

5 2,717,68: 

1 2,790,75: 

2 2,383,47 

2 2,188,19! 

3 38 

25,629,67 

1 80,023,43 

1 80,815,35; 

i 74,790,76! 

1 86,610,921 

3 96,725,93 

1 83.414,85 

4 76,667,26! 

5 



601 

0 Nil 

2,110,94! 

} 5,522.01 

8 5,286,26 

0 8,185,251 

0 39 

3,424,82, 

3 1,280,92! 

3 1,226,11 

1 2,833,24! 

) 3,467,57! 

j 1,453,07 

9 1,732,53 

7 3,387,27! 

i 30 

1,145,06 

2 548,73! 

8 771,06' 

i 1,263,771 

3 1,161,94! 

3 628,07 

I 1,053,21 

3 1,496.43 

1 

5,669,451 5,081,711 

0 16.871,08 

1 10,145,50; 

1 11,373,58! 

3 9,553,16 

3 18,458,48 

1 12,800,31! 

9 31 

2,331,070 2,630,06; 

3 10,361,831 

0 4,538,26; 

! 4,524,941 

S| 4,729,686| 11,420,74 

7 5,747,31! 

3 

31,989,242 87,232,74' 

9 97,136,58 

7 87,547,82! 

1 97,578,18! 

Sl 111,891,46 

sl 106,793,42 

9 99,631,901 

3 


46847-354 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


I VI. Non-Ferrous Metals— concluded. 

Zinc- 

Zinc ore cwt. 

S 

Zinc spelter cwt. 


Totals, Zinci S 

|EIeetrical apparatus S 

Totals, Non-Ferrous Metalsi S 

VII. Non-Mctallic Minerals. 

I Asbestos — 

Asbestos, raw ton 


Totals, Asbestos! S 


Tar, pitch, and oils S 

Totals, Coal and Its Products! 8 


I Abrasives, artificial, crude. 

Gypsum, crude ton 

8 

Totals, Non-Mctalllc Minerals! $ 

Vlll. Chemicals and Allied Products. 

Acids 8 

Cobalt oxide and salts 8 

Drugs, medicinal 8 

Fertilizers — 

Ammonium sulphate cwt. 


Totals, Fertilizers!.. 
IPaints and varnishes 


I Sodium compounds 8 

Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products’ $ 

IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Settlers’ effects $ 


Ships. . 


jStationery, n.o.p ” § 

Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities’ ... $ 
Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce! . . $ 


68,578 

117,250 

1,944,907 

5,264,044 


10,580 

17,500 

2,185,952 

6,690,035 


7,559 

43,104 

Nil 


934,439 

262,185 

405,612 


182,501 

512,857 

28,401 


4,437 

310,313 

2,135 

46,085 


132,770 


21,657 
89,736 
709, 172 
31,896 
33,477 


63,711 

94.023 
752,513 

65.024 
66,764 


710,500 

469,169 

554,819| 

Nil 

Nil 


323,262 

595,074 

63,596 


487,470 

475,478 


454,419 

517,879 


6,971 

449,251 

4,576 

86,531 


26,209 

133,576 

1,090 

34,200 


167,776 


68,094 

167,694 

1,038,343 

104,925 

110,282 


2,730,516 


1,088,035 

561,555 

662,758 


464,638 

814,967 

93,068 


1,514,207 

510,764 

2,000 

632,266 


! Totals include other items sot specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 19M-3'?— concluded. 



United 

. States. 


All Countries. j 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


Nil 

61 

8 

3 

180,922 

353,632 

160,468 

436,781 

1 


276 

30 

13 

304.720 

602,928 

288,665 

945,303 


560 

4,370 

11,766 

75,02S 

1,909,926 

2,516,290 

2,633,771 

2,659,489 

2 

2,156 

10,063 

36,205 

303,636 

5,928,446 

6,900,018 

8,056,628 

8,842,991 


5,497 

10,339 

39,353 

304.675 

6,284,375 

7,545,793 

8,418,199 

9,863,937 


19,485 

28,105 

45,067 

28,120 

2,023,985 

2,306,266 

2,941,248 

3,611,393 

3 

48,029,236 

105,236,847 

121,783,549 

117,328,297 

168,375,134 

191,345,388 

212,547,372 

230,152,314 


55,572 

43,991 

64,354 

83.664 

87,767 

81,494 

109,270 

140,804 

4 

2,858,116 

2,040,464 

3,321,538 

4,346,725 

4,432,855 

4,021,968 

5,865,136 

7,602,623 


68,015 

69,981 

100,785 

168,915 

74,563 

76,649 

108,828 

180,183 

5 

939,021 

998,168 

1,589,583 

2,754.216 

1,001,147 

1,131,540 

1,746,708 

2,966,679! 


3,599,312 

3,040,400 

4,911,947 

7,101,580 

5,585,001 

5,299,825 

7,778,782 

10,793,696 


39,718 

50,793 

72,531 

113,004 

178,268 

200,629 

443,578 

462,421 

6 

102,108 

119,834 

173,009 

210,417 

239,680 

334,721 

434,982 

418,065 

7 

358,779 

445,105 

646,864 

783,4i; 

1,093,631 

1,527,011 

1,970,367 

1,7S0,856| 


23,638 

40,113 

29,815 

28,615 

24,416 

41,903 

33,325 

33,670 

8 

314,485 

548,901 

271,144 

237.331 

325,061 

571,058 

350,267 

343,695 


235,902 

501,656 

729,848 

636,118 

593,938 

726,094 

805,822 

703,000 

9 

909,775 

1,495,887 

1,648,197 

1,656,862 

2,013,239 

2,824,388 

3,126,597 

2,827,551 


1,033,726 

316,676 

262,804 

620.029 

1,734,940 

1,001,223 

986,735 

1,585,929 

10 

784,787: 

1,186,028 

1,340,606 

1,651,369 

866,997! 

1,306,215 

1,455,723 

1,857,674 

11 

2,239,034, 

2,970,756 

3,295,236 

4,410,575 

2,821,805 

3,781,372 

4,121,292 

5,569,670 


308,6561 

315,338 

365,267 

003,302 

308, 656 1 

351,277 

430,291 

708,227 

12 

367,998! 

371,745 

429,982 

710,280 

367,998 

410,990 

496,746 

820.562 


9,317,668 

9,214,868 

11,566,497 

17,080,392 

14,808,912 

15,654,323 

19,083,643 

26,081,028 


2,189,506 

2,143,965 

1,806,814 

1,898,300 

3,190,794 

3,063,484 

2,.585,329 

3,078,334 

13 

100,364 

Nil 

Nil 

14 

451,459 

366,125 

480,633 

572,545 

14 

19,692 

22,607 

28,185 

28,203 

671,733 

774.843 

1,014,485 

1,310,276 

15 

470,030 

351,283 

285,974 

382,283 

1,490.575 

990,903 

1,005,546 

1,466,723 

16 

432,125 

395,775 

325,176 

383,499i 

1,316,451 

1,056,771 

1,099,605 

1.526,131 


1,384,896 

2,016,986 

2,209,296 

2,722,530 

1,409,244 

2,105,982 

2,275,723 

2,833,189 

17 

1,409,924 

2, 152,. 583 

2,290,663 

2,934,8491 

1,499,489 

2,340.884 

2,384,610 

3,089,325 


2,517,188 

3,227,673 

3,218,373 

4.459,772 

3,474,192 

4,179.314 

4,282,833 

6.088,875 


23,103 

29,361 

58,375 

52,402 

436,904 

633,734 

723,313 

911,049 

18 

162 

419,596 

391,462 

703 

645,592 

1,115,906 

1,152,439 

999,349 

19 

1,439,492 

1,150,62,8 

1,484,119 

1,642,885 

3,314,348 

3,375,974 

4,019,629 

4,221,697 

20 

6,439,888 

7,3,33,750 

7,458,104 

8,699,580 

13,843,829 

15,270,064 

16,018,391 

19,237,607 


147,711 

233,123 

296,179 

938,907 

284,436 

440,405 

1,128,677 

1,663,657 

21 

1,097,467 

1,269,625 

1,329,414 

1,624,878 

1,097,495 

1,269,667 

1,329,457 

1,624,934 

22 

2,638,444 

3,016,221 

3,157,905 

3,760,966 

2,641,110 

3,019,154 

3,160,817 

3,764,831 

23 

755,361 

1,110,903 

1,414,532 

1,417.840 

2.713,905 

3,026,341 

3,768.115 

3,432,860 

2,479,348 

2,459,746 

i 2,173,530 

2,340,145 

3,128,615 

3,238,124 

2,911,546 

3,137,466 

24 

93,200 

110,245 

I 8,235 

8,950 

232,208 

269,845 

78.235 

164,950 

25 

16,107 

14,551 

30,326 

20,496 

1 435,070 

619,263 

716,550 

883,782 

26 

6,612,125 

7,546,288 

1 7,500,512 

9,077,366 

1 10,357,626 

12,083,020 

13,113,527 

15,397,600 


220,072,810 

304,721,354 

i 360,302,426 

435,014,544 

1 665,954,071 

756,625,925 

849,030,417 

1,061,181,906 
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13.— -Frincipal Imports into Canada for Consimiption from United 


No. 


United Kingdom. 

Item. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


I. Agricultural and Fegctable Products. 






A. MAiNiiT Food. 











1 

Bananas 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Grapefruit lb. 

Nil 

25,800 

Nil 

5,167 


5 


863 


191 

3 


liosi 

55,630 

103,790 

43,334 


8 

3,239 

13,057 

4,705 

i 


6,507 

3,123 

787 

2,110 


8 

16,325 

10,800 

3,435 

i 8,397 

5 

Oranges cu. ft. 

6,651 

2,813 

12,858 

65,404 


$ 

8,916 

6,121 

1 19,033 

1 70,094 

0 


6,700 

Nil 

12,200 

4,500 


8 

431 


901 

125 

1 

Strawberries lb. 

$ 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Totals, Fi-esh Fruits* S 

28,686 

i 21,337 

37,103 

83,866 


Dried Fruits — 





8 

Currants lb. 

140,228 

1,498 

50,842 

597 


. S 

11,319 

275 

4,526 

66 

9 


5,333,806 

4,089,247 

2,387,383 

1,249,097 


8 

137,885 

119,772 

67,550 

31,898 

10 

Prunes and dried plums. lb. 

20 

3,145 

4,480 

. Nil 


8 

2 

234 

159 


11 

Raisins...., lb. 

1,428,788 

990,563 

679,291 

364,043 


$ 

89,297: 

57,880 

36,838 

22,611 


Totals, Dried Fruits* $ 

292,651 

287,398 

143,923 

110,688 


Preserved Fruits — 





13 

Peaches, canned lb. 

Nil 

29,368 

Nil 

150 


8 


2,476 


10 

13 

Pineapples, canned Ib. 

8,756 

Nil 

35,100 

3,791 


$ 

607 

- 

892 

360 


Totals, Preserved Fruits* 8 

36,911 

58,719 

57,288 

88,734 

14 

Fruit juices 8 

9.493 

16,726 

9,150 

17,186 


iNuts— 





15 

Coco-nuts $ 





10 

Nuts, not shelled lb. 

1,106,391 

1,320,880 

1,217,319 

778,549 


S 

75,563 


75,690 

60,828 

. 1? 

Nuts, shelled lb. 

53,101 

82,830 

50,949 

149,071 


8 

13,458 

17,022 

12, 167 

27,055 


Totals, Nuts* 8 

89,021 

87,850 

88,560 

88,681 


Vegetables — 





18 

Onions... 8 

13,025 

3,249 

12,745 

3,954 

19 

Potatoes, sweet 8 





30 

Potatoes, n.o.p cwt. 

* 


* 



Tomatoes, fresh lb. 

40,780 

Nil 

60 

224 


s 

2,316 


7 

20 

33 

Otlier fresh vegetables $ 

185 

140 

674 

1,165 

33 

Vegetables, canned lb. 

4,848 

; 3,968 

207 

2,309 



392 

! 417 

117 

316 

34 

Pickles and sauces I 

137,238 

1 148,233 

184,668 

221,445 


Totals, Vegetables*. I 

165,116 

i 154,192 

210,898 

244,213 


Grains and Products — 





35 

Biscuits lb. 

1,373,549 

' 1,439,393 

2,361,673 

2,102,235 



156,424 

156,544 

321,962 

318,887 

36 

Corn.. bu. 

125,397 

■ 36 

i 38 

217,749 


r,. ■ » 

76,521 

5C 

1 73 

167,160 

87 


1,278 

! 8,337 

3,042 

1 1,305 


$ 

2,866 

i 20,701 

8,791 

3,767 

__ 

Totals, Grains and Products*.;.; $ 

468,487 

728,857 

' 651,51(1 

> 680,969 


* Totals include other items not specified, * None reported. 
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Hngdom, Uiaited States, and All Countries, fiscal years 19S4-3'?. 


United States. || 

All Countries. | 

< 1 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. I 

1937. 


429,315 

235,235 

324,317 

325,754 

2.474,096 

3,223,648 

2.967,234 

3,392,309 


775,526 

379,508 

527,845 

553,362 

1,522,706 

1,687,818 

1,767,092 

2,002,966 



28.984,183 

31,775,950 

42,160,118 

31,065,691 

33,623,930 

39,688,217 

46.808,118 

3 f 

755,322 

777,454 

853,956 

1,105,564 

818,903 


1,029,688 

1.211,327 


15,636,300 

18,401,757 

19,088,754 

25,699,639 

15,973,756 

18,724,357 

19,420,406 

26,137,351 

3 . '1 

554,278 

738,646 

629,828 

937,825 

570,064 

756,828 

653,770 

983,392 


149,333 

200,348 

338,029 

288,842 

359,867 

380,892 

371,022 

371,520 

4 1 

603,029 

679,008 

1,234,028 

1,360,477 

1,152,765 

1,122,687 

1,335,037 

1,620,873 


3.654,768 

3,744,151 

4,260,658 

4,501,344 

4,149.783 

4,561,162 

4,904,674 

5,197,043 

5 I 

4.137,452 

4,946,136 

5,239,209 

6,388,233 

4,733.848 

6,028,259 

6,772,238 

6,080,752 


7,481,599 

13,432.332 

18,012.247 

22.812,894 

8,178,041 

13,656,615 

18,092,713 

23,166,619 

6 I 

262,197 

412,213 

407,888 

553,251 

284,436 

421,539 

411,078 

667,050 


5,204,951 

5,986,144 

4,988,431 

4,640,085 

5,204,951 

5,986,144 

4,988,431 

4,640,175 

7 ■ 1 

375,360 

416,180 

391,012 

424,025 

375,360 

416,180 

391,012 

424,053 

I 

8,493,824 

9,414,881 

10,620,691 

13,182,435 

10,576,033 

12,586,403 

12,897,652 

15,881,865 

1 

Nil 

1,500 

250 

300 

3,480,586 

5,044,972 

5,625,746 

4,669,960 

® 1 


ISO 

32 


300,216 

471,079 

521,438 

443,645 


715,368 

210,394 

359,448 

544,666 

13,690,680 

15,819,210 

17,189,420 

16,853,315 

9 1 

40,313 

15,196 

24,718 

30,292 

409,559 

449,406 

458,719 

455,655 


16,631,952 

17,354,938 

19,310,46!) 

17,747,34! 

16,771.803 

17,448,433 

19,318,685 

17,747,691 

10 1 

913,644 

935,195 

786,951 

809,35! 

930,958 

942,745 

787,459 

809,38! 


10,566,647 

9,161,365 

7,766,209 

7,910,677 

27,567,507 

37,262,634 

35,810,480 

40,260,64! 

11 1 

452,330 

458,919 

381,818 

438,920 

2,094,238 

2,982,686 

3,057,640 

3,845,146 

I 

1,767,233 

1,689,090 

1,553,809 

1,692,373 

4,325,923 

5,517,990 

5,496,178 

6,257,465 

I 

169,179 

171,312 

272,155 

171,828 

2,257,641 

2,475,427 

3,704,195 

4,669,722 

13 ; 

9,006 

11,373 

16,516 

11,40' 

134,981 

157,038 

248,15!! 

305,17: 


83,886 

155,164 

195,897 

684,211 

14,720,631 

20.073,368 

19,239,113 

26,271,885 

13 

8,452 

14,433 

17,335 

50,584 

451,609 

638,306 

642, 196 

906,779 


130,228 

158,695 

201,483 

324,844 

1,064,439 

1,491,087 

1,638,972 

2,161,156 


45,867 

87,875 

189,830 

339,77! 

) 75,173 

156,538 

266,083 

495,779 

^ 14 

677 

394 

345 

714 

! 133,155 

151,479 

196,666 

213, Sl£ 

1 15 

2,043,225 

1,444,300 

1,624,887 

2,518,905 

5 32,379,813 

44,286,729 

39,193,302 

41,278,46! 

1 16 

153,349 

122,137 

189,967 

363,141 

1 1,145,561 

1,127,291 

1,407,440 

1,622,01! 


872,524 

829,821 

1,148,313 

1.220.893 7,716,16! 

8.569,738 

9,881.176 

9,928,135 

! 17 

233,811 

243,399 

342,099 

391,51 

l| 1,400,676 

1,497,325 

1,831,029 

1,864,53! 


387,842 

365,936 

1 532,467 

755,73 

ijl 2,713,675 

2,812.41C 

i 3,470,937 

3,748,241 

i 

88,775 

i 60,786 

! 89,136 

120,78 

bI 228,410 

181,77! 

) 272,005 

i 253,26! 

5 18 

88,546 

i 108,366 

i 110,13! 

145,19 

Sll 90,64! 

110,48! 

» 112,75! 

) 145,99! 

3 19 

96,486 

) 113,926 

I 104,70c 

119,57 

1 108,935 

123,36! 

i 115,38! 

) 122,35' 

t 30 

143,842 

! 152,692 

' 143,07! 

289,18 

1 162,46! 

170,455 

! 161,071 

1 298,851 

9 1 

9,054,635 

i 11,290,786 

i 6,148,04^ 

1 16,305,97111 26,161.38! 

1 30,612,571 

) 32,242,752 

40,503,715 U 1 

421,315 

i 345,26! 

) 317,01! 

581,311 800.532 

! 885,39; 

1 1,028,05! 

1,307,263 

1,970,746 

) 2,079,49! 

) 2,495,89! 

3,050,15 

1 2,063,67'' 

' 2, 168,99! 

> 2,612,92! 

3,144,826 n t 

725,98! 

) 550,92! 

1 . 937,91: 

1,849,0! 

si 1,986,885 

i 2.327.211 

3 2,387,28' 

3.562,95 

1 33 

63,80' 

1 51,63: 

! 76,49! 

131,05 

I 179,84 

) 217,42: 

1 232,591 

300,232 1 

S3,20( 

3 41,89! 

3 51,91' 

63,47 

8| 261.28 

i 270,211 

3 310,78' 

361,39 

34 

2,843,201 

3 2,857,69! 

3 3,302,45' 

4,439,49 

2 I 3,818,47 

5 4,039,291 

6 4,773,13! 

5,000.97 


333,791 

3 382,51 

1 373,93' 

313,51 

4 II 1,788,40 

7 1,915,31 

1 2,807,60' 

2,482,16 

35 r 

48,02: 

2 48,48i 

5 50,42 

49,01 

i 218,45, 

5 220,50 

6 381,611 

376,6! 

1 

3,505,98' 

4 3,151,221 

0 292,44! 

1 490,134 5,669,37 

1 7,957,21 

1 8,307,61! 

1 18,632,448 26 ! 

1,886,54 

1 2,208,69i 

S 307,61 

480,128 2,738,60 

1 4,988,05 

1 4,958,38) 

7 10,651,080 1 

156,47! 

9 78,07. 

5 161,77 

45,708 683.54. 

2 641,65 

0 727,391 

1 730,165 37 

305,14 

1 177,93 

O] 461,77 

133,261 1,213,32 

3 1,187,62 

5| 1,532,602| 1,287,377 1 

3,047,02 

3 3,256,24 

61 1,613,24 

9 I 1,810,4C 

3i 6,499,46 

3 , 8,455,65 

81 8,375.0071 14,209,382 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13 —Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. 

Item. 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


L— ASricaltural and Vegetable Products— con-l 













A. Maini^v Foob — concluded. 






1 

3ils,_ Vegetable, for Food — 

. . gal. 

651 

126 

2,578 

185 



§ 

7S4 

119 

775 

178 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food'. . . 

.. S 

116,107 

122,917 

148,632 

211,357 










.. lb. 

3,542,968 

4,003,898 

4,388,757 

4,332,113 



S 

446,126 

492,598 

538,480 

533,891 

3 


.. gal. 

31,327 

28,185 

1,139,617 

28,613 



S 

24,996 

19,979 

106,924 

16,802 

4 

Sugar, not above No. 16 D.S 

.. cwt. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

■5 

Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 D.S... . 

. . cwt. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(• 


.. cwt. 

476 

42 

72 

109 



S 

1,137 

238 

8Sb 

476 


Tat.al3, Sugar and Its Products' 

.. 8 

472,259 

512,815 

645,797 

551,248 

7 


.. S 

37,211 

91,754 

201,112 

589,108 

8 


.. lb. 

1,659,9.38 

1,442,080 

1,744,528 

2,495,4/8 



S 

253,433 

209,800 

1 220,191 

326,879 

8 


.. $ 

321,386 

337,672 

311,690 

283,224 

10 


.. lb. 

12,684,404 

91,119,398 

10,075,961 

11,280,843 



S 

3,144,074 

2,489,822 

2,714,461 

2,998.675 

11 


... lb. 

190,926 

248,487 

304,755 

308,821 



S 

21,638 

32,036 

20,873 

22,945 

13 


... lb. 

241,994 

155,310 

178.559 

160,277 



S 

47,187 

51,639 

48,400! 

30,616 

13 

Liquorice 

... lb. 

1,093 

1,823 

1,393 

1,266 



S 

304 

503 

427 

294 


1 Toi'als, A. MA1NI.V Food' 

... 5 

5,536,914 

5.245,863 

5,5.54,113 

6,367,900 


B. Othek THAN Food. 







Bevor.ages, Alcoholic — 






14 

Brandy 

■pf. gal. 

840 

09 

57 

1,016 



S 

16,310 

1,808 

976 

17,084 

15 

Gin 

.pf. gal. 

.58,607 

46,607 

66,177 

74,591 



S 

1,151,995 

912,522 

238,056 

248,991 

16 


.pf. gal. 

77,462 

84,210 

112,890 

100,444 



8 

1,406,037 

1,594,425 

2,199,837 

1,968,724 

17 

Whisky 

•pf. gal. 

457,929 

457,536 

003,887 

650,882 



S 

9,641,922 

9,578,598 

3,710,956 

3,431,055 

18 

Wines, non-sparkling and sp.arkling 

... 8 

143,419 

165,130 

168,298 

167,718 


Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic' 

... 8 

13,510,030 

12,434.025 

6.476,669 

5,987,180 

19 

Gums and resins 

... S 

59,600 

02.451 

67,712 

46,066 

30 

Oilcake and meal. 

. . . cwt. 

4,948 

12,014 

3,223 

3,908 



S 

7,204 

19,614 

4,308 

7,295 


Oils, Vegetable, not Food — 






81 

Cotton-seed oil, crude 

. . . cwt. 

58,024 

129,501 

248,009 

155,387 



S 

245,973 

463,316 

1,438,251 

912,191 

23 

Oil for soap 

. . . gal. 

642,270 

273,351 

2,102,222 

607,842 



S 

228,236 

107,263 

939,085 

395,052 

83 

Peanut oil, crude 

. . . Cwt. 

55,302 

19,398 

204.384 

363,874 



$ 

275,747 

130,962 

1,651,959 

2,296,392 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food'. 

... 1 

1,118,438 

1,067,292 

4. 380. 860 

4,117,038 

3i 

Plants, shrubs and trees 

... $ 

37,805 

41,459 

55,602 

32,938 


Rubber and Products — 






23 

Rubber, crude 

...lb. 

105,329 

19,579 

1 282,463 

986,556 



$ . 

15,947 

6,984 

38,819 

160,346 

86 

Recovered, powdered and substitute. . . 

cwt 

2.149 

2,749 

1 2,690 

1,982 



$ 

48,277 

64.301 

, . 60,622 

1 39,942 

87 

Tires, pneumatic 

... $ 

31,025 

54,335 

: 30,664 

69,294 


Totals, Rubber and Products'. 

.... $ 

447, 60£ 

411,305 

! 751,285 

i 625,280 


1 Totals iiichide other items not specified, * None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1984-37— continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

No. 

8,978 

7,517 

2,048 

3,517 

331,793 

339,416 

390,257 

273,447 


11,720 

10,469 

5,322 

6,892 

381,435 

438,265 

473,498 

393,297! 


40,450 

60,293 

62,411 

36,727 

561,691 

638,669 

717,275 

682,650 


219,711 

265,759 

295,464 

517,316 

4,636,706 

4,971,289 

5,513,832 

5,813,405 

2 

43,460 

46,885 

59,802 

105,220 

563,408 

598,240 

669,800 

699,145 


1,777,317 

180,287 

279,838 

501,285 

12,614,893 

9,442,507 

13,594,356 

14,441,657 

3 

164,471 

80,388 

100.788 

126,947 

2,143,721 

2,334,445 

2,660,693 

2,217,281 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,586,593 

6,420,492 

5,927,162 

0.602,157 

4 





7,554,778 

10,843,614 

10,196,464 

11,147,651 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,345,386 

2,330,611 

3,260,887 

3,607,966 

5 





4,105,810 

3,629,557 

5.487,823 

6,105,954 


19,782 

42,061 

42,518 

52,558 

49,896 

51,660 

44,322 

53,553 

6 

88,252 

184,709 

207,864 

249,645 

154,360 

206.223 

211,561 

252,002 


309,737 

323,381 

384,704 

500,546 

14,535,640 

17,623,398 

19,242,458 

20.440,887 


366,277 

308,921 

298,272 

1,390,846 

1,472,174 

1,594.487 

1,807,704 

3,701,013 

7 

711,838 

758,619 

1,030,684 

936,41? 

33,117,206 

33,349,420 

36,795,544 

40,978,228 

8 

325,621 

316,611 

413,556 

383,291 

3,519,261 

3,822,952 

3,573,157 

4,005,028 


82,732 

142,062 

163,335 

i 235,367 

705,091 

862,506 

845,829 

936,718 

9 

25,251 

21,019 

54,922 

16,547 

36,192,227 

30,370,010 

37,148,787 

40,620,874 

10 

4,359 

4,261 

6,338 

3,625 

7,389,717 

7,107,322 

8,153,748 

9,348,409 


1,355,751 

1,392,259 

1.127,873 

1,031,193 

1,548,230 

1,643,955 

1,476,848 

1,396,146 

11 

239,381 

234,413 

186,124 

169,973 

261,679 

267,647 

229,138 

212,871 


136,651 

631,822 

690,595 

325,289 

793,370 

1,481,511 

1,509,175 

1,300,092 

13 

48,756 

192,154 

165,017 

98,711 

335,651 

641,840 

438,912 

1 392,096 


1,113,572 

1,183,707 

971,593 

1,160,027 

1,147,664 

1,245,865 

1,107,593 

1,174,456 

13 

141,289 

141,437 

109,545 

127,419 

147,955 

153,216 

129,568 

129,883 


18,311,958 

19,602,553 

19,822,571 

25,543,867 

57,096,013 

67,872,973 

72,143.851 

88,605,608 



1 

34, 

Nil 

66,808 

j 

74.447 

109,841 

139,060 

24 


15 

457' 


541,854 

662,731 

795,516 

917,041 






77,683 

52,781 

70,252 

77,427 

15 





1,289,775 

961,723 

273,100 

274,936 




1 

4 

103,884 

116,225 

176,849 

240,602 

16 



9 

33 

1,595,560 

1,740,230 

2,293,061 

2,137,814 


1 

15 

11 

1,183 

458.0061 

458,735 

604,340 

652,331 

17 

4 

215 

46 

14,005 

9,542,682 

9.596,079 

3.719,490 

3,448,351 


90 

1,313 

137 

6,079 

963,794 

1.091,887 

1.007,548 

1,009,066 

18 

112 

1,560 

1,435 

21,145 

14,223,899 

14,350,828 

8,392,380 

8,094,533 


1,246,371 

1,367,343 

1,339,081 

1,726.489 

1,573,726 

1,692,344 

1.757,319 

2,023,167 

19 

107,8.56 

39,107 

132,274 

145,289 

131,132 

94,516 

209,154 

220.979 

30 

127,234 

63,650 

153,453 

240,840^ 

161,506 

126,571 

232,218 

327,019 


107,233 

1,242 

5 

Nil 

165,257 

130,743 

255,976 

155,387 

31 

308,246 

5,4,34 

50 


614,219 

468,750 

1,476,823 

912,191 


1,871,821 

2.628,070 

1,193,697 

1,904,621 

4,984,361 

7,100,083 

9,788,338 

8,685,469 

33 

595,342 

897,791 

593,436 

934,587 

1,616,107 

2,048,848 

3,786,366 

3,777,816 


25,815 

9,402 

22,816 

Nil 

410,780 

649,171 

566,500 

652,960 

33 

118,639 

30,760 

184,747 

- 

1,661,939 

2,015,204 

3,329,721 

3,888,640 


2,102,439 

2,107,340 

2,510,019 

3,171,876 

5,566,620 

6,787,237 

11,348,208 

12,004,219 


116,538 

170,002 

199,679 

228,439 

633,141 

748,345 

844,593 

837,588 

34 

60,529,964 

49,347,334 

12,211,949 

10,002,961 

51,148,547 

63,618,101 

56,915,391 

62,546,059 

85 

3,854,890 

6,143,661 

1,559,105 

1,859,083 

y 3,921,198 

7,958,308 

6,736,561 

10,310,668 


. 83,196 

106,069 

115,810 

159,322 

1 85,406 

109,178 

119,201 

163,229 

36 

272,206 

432,294 

474,485 

653,480 

322,330 

509,200 

558,104 

720,062 


113,158 

148,935 

137, 112 

139,508 

1 147,795 

208,443 

181,905 

220,383 

37 

5,046,185 

7,800,977 

3,397,346 

4,181,685 

1 5,895,034 

10,438,911 

9,400,819 

13,284,292 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.--FrincipaI Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

243 

784 

20,191 

2,193 

75 

375 

93,460 

8,123 

454 

1,955 

69,300 

9,518 

119 

396 

34,154 

3,428 

143,885 

269,430 

206,173 

208,699 

4,943 

7,343 

99,155 

320,462 

34,399 

91,654 

101,320 

329,176 

68,587 

39,632 

95,928 

314,232 

67,950 

38,194 

104,879 

345,102 

327,805 

420,830 

353,854 

383,356 

Nil 

530 

464 

Nil 

409 

612 

1,845 

819 

580 

Nil 

280 

216 

14,804,482 

14,858,401 

12,453,286 

11,555,653 

30,341,396 

20,104,364 

18,007,399 

17,923,553 

46,792! 

44,798 

65,074 

84,820 

48,466 

85,326 

90,974 

63,945 

26,190 

169,635 

80,116 

36,004 

1,353 

69,156 

35,341 

816 

45,866 

42,643 

492 

68,077 

48,286 

683 

60,871 

65,934 

105.850 

89,326 

116,855 

117,488 

336,502 

59,387 

48,020 

528,457 

62,767 

68,648 

657,700 

48,801 

122,330 

1,291,863 

196,443 

130,622 

465,516 

663,767 

845,699 

^ 1,631,091 

11,838 
t. 17.768 

146,609 

13,749 
.4,167 
1 44,663 

1 23,431 

7,140 
! 80,994 

37,446 

1 7,399 

85,184 

12,804 

39,92£ 

463.571 

i 11,991 
i 56,721 
' 413, 74f 

27,55C 
121,902 
1 554,611 

36,628 

86,336 

613,723 

882,598 

\ 917,874 

1 1, 341.983 

1,357,812 

ir 160,94 

i 250,84 

1 49,84 

1 44,955 

( 125,175 
i 237,29' 
1 S8,77( 
1 64,78! 

i 139,28! 

1 260,37! 

3 80,65f 

3 56,44; 

S 218,248 

) 331,486 

5 80,446 

1 64,883 

1 458,061 

3 473,041 

3 629,69! 

) 618,956 

>. 86,20^ 

i 24,10 

). Nil 

t 

5 18,28! 

1 10,29, 

Nil 

2 43,331 

5 10,82. 

Nil 

D 657,032 

4 64,686 

Nil 

\ 127.24 

7 87,94 

7 219,74 

5 254,707 


B. Other th-^n Pood— concluded. 


Totals, Seeds! S 


Tobacco, manufactured lb, 

S 

Totals, Tobacco* $ 


Toms, B. Other than Pood* $ 


n. Animals and Animal Products. 

Animals, living $ 

Bone, ivory and shell products $ 

Feathers and q uills S 

'Fish- 

Fish, fresh $ 

Fish, dried, salted, smoked S 

Fish, preserved or canned S 


Totals, Fish*. . 


Furs— 

Furs, undressed 

Furs, dressed $ 

Hatters fur S 

Totals, Furs* 

Hair and bristles $ 

T 


Leather, Unmanufactured — 

Glove leather 

Tanned leather 

Waxed or glazed leather.. 

Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured*. 
Leather, Manufactured — 


Gloves and mitts 

Harness and saddlery. . 


Totals, Leather, Mjuiufactured*. . 


Pork, in brine lb, 


1 Totals include other itenus not specified. 
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liiagdom, Unitccl StateSj and Aii Coiiiitiies, fiscal years MSl-g'J'— -conthmed. 


United States. I 

All Countries, 


1934. 

1935. 

1030. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937. 


160 

85 

141 

21. Si 

229,900 

840,602 

797.917 

1,145,166 

1 

348 

233 

352 

557 

283,170 

035,883 

876,505 

1,435,637 


3,807,635 

2,622,271 

837,658 

1,968, SSI 

3,953,321 

2,852,468 

1,109,759 

2,260,983 

3 

224,203 

226,015 

62,525 

136,972 

236,791 

257,043 

111,286 

177,563 


466,117 

644,790 

312,003 

388,072 

1,149,847 

2,286,168 

1,780,603 

2,441,743 


7,689,377 

9,091,147 

6,174,460 

2,744,710 

8,129,142 

9,414,889 

5,772,638 

3,006,175 

3 

1,915,480 

2,163,105 


838,172 

2,147,001 

2,616,637 

2,069,117 

1.051,51C 


52,854 

45,811 

46,491 

57,5971 

175,545 

166,995 

100,147 

182,103 

4 

72,629 

60,728 

61,316 

74,529 

429,801 

430,124 

412,172 

458,978 


1,988,109 

2,213,833 

1,017,205 

912,701 

2,576,802 

3,046,761 

2,481,289 

1,510,485 

, 

291,870 

379,676 

301,504 

258,041 

297,590 

424,012 

333,546 

298, 88( 


975,377 

928,073 

030,809 

1,177,898 

975,922 

928,572 

931,708 

1,178.255 

6 

477,153 

450,788 

424,803 

477.945 

477,750 

451,300 

425,657 

478,237 


12,675,831 

15,999,920 

11,137,189 

12.723,955 

33,732,797 

41,545,622 

38,198,081 

.42,794,609 


30,987,789 

35,602,473 

30,959,760 

38, .367,822 

89,S2S,S10 

109,118,595 

116, .342, 53.3 

lSl,400,2n 


938,582 

795,919 

540,394 

547.565 

1,030,439 

031,937 

696,998 

812,702 

7 

183,317 

137,327 

136,761 

103,342 

328,041 

857.247 

374,038 

386,812 

8 

32,604 

36,972 

55,283 

72,048 

130,480 

121,805 

128,138 

101,460 

9 

232,283 

342,709 

298,406 

336,557 

382,821 

570,302 

462,813 

623,802 

10 

28,347 

31,581 

41,970 

41,654 

225,286 

S32,50o 

307,806 

293,06] 

11 

165,645 

165,076 

183,983 

207,831 

673,192 

768,464 

955,334 

1,164,548 

12 

426,275 

640,026 

524.359 

586,042 

1,281,299 

1,671,331 

1,725,953 

2,081,411 


3,147,925 

1,739,385 

2,691,6031 

3,481,891 

3,770,095' 

2,694,578 

3,965,185 

5,513,902 

13 

471,371 

476,071 

690,233 

912,439 

826,320 

947,560 

1,090,830 

1,072,712 

14 

52,414 

70,SSS 

241,777 

220,977 

3S1.407 

429,027 

886,838 

915,329 

IS 

3,707,497 

2,334,143 

3,674,730 

4,706,397 

5.040,441 

4,135,464 

0,022,268 

8,208,746 


205,107 

332,737 

406,095 

527,. 528 

225,807 

390,357 

528,570 

711,151 

16 ' 

117,859 

194,101 

142,021 

103,394 

313,482 

333,013 

404,708 

381,128 

. 17 

1,126,175 

1,613,392 

1,541,221 

2,105,281: 

3,159,646 

3,080,167 

4,519,027 

5,253,091 


192,829 

312,949 

403,847 

451,001 

207,533 

340,490 

434,053 

488. 825 

, 18 i 

32,296 

21,314 

27,875 

23,148 

74,122 

78,574 

150, 107 

ll'0,6flO 

1 19 » 

965,497 

1,039,571 

1,139,201 

930,242 

1,613,017 

1.492,682 

1,782,926 

1,498,006 

i 20 *1 

1,308,349 

1,486,330 

1,701,539 

1,559,896 

2,289,195 

2,467,457 

3,132,509 

2,992,888 

: ' 

89,950 

98,005 

1 117,908 

134,023 

318,887 

301,841 

316,472 

475, 30C 

! “ S' 

251,451 

291,265 

; 348,482 

3721912 

598,376 

612,929 

677,102 

836,513 


3,342 

3,931 

6,574 

11,174 

728,778 

799,351 

771,546 

735,205 

i 23 L 

27,093 

38,253 

1 37,479 

43.743 

74,195 

106,933 

95,599 

110,321 

2S 

479,381 

537,095 

; 694,693 

643,760 

1. 726.280 

1,851,392 

1,898,436 

2,052,641 


24,91C 

1 77,49£ 

1 69,889 

158,509 

6,127.263 

10,451,943 

^ 12,316,651 

12,112,526 

i 1 

4,527 

10,075 

i 8,537 

16,083 

359,823 

506,033 

i 578,245 

. 601,425 


4,133,175 

i 3,567,691 

[ 017,325 

. 2,452,158 

4,133,175 

3,557,691 

617,325 

1 2,452, 168 

! 25 || 

225,676 

i 261,985 

1 66,370 

1 242,347 

225,575 

i 261,983 

66.376 242,34" 


338,967 

408,031 

) 147,957 

349,633 

ij 832,644 

i 1, 018,293 

964,164 l,147,34t 

• 1 ) 

h 
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13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


|IL Animals and Animal Products— concluded. 

Milk and Its Products — 

Butter lb. 

$ 

Cheese lb, 

% 

Totals, Milk and Its Products* S 

Oils, Fats, Greases — 

Fish oils gal. 

% 

Grease for soap and leather cwt. 

Lard and compounds lb. 

% 

Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases* $ 

Eggs in the shell doz. 

r, ^ 

Eggs, n.o.p S 

Gelatine, edible lb. 

$ 

.Sausage casings $ 

Totals, Animals and Animal Products*. $ 

III. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton linters lb. 

Cotton yarn lb. 

% 

Fabrics, bleached lb. 

Fabrics, unbleached lb. 

% 

Fabrics, piece dyed lb. 

Fabrics, yarn dyed lb. 

Fabrics, printed lb. 

I 

Velveteens find corduroys lb. 

, _ % 

Embroideries $ 

Handkerchiefs S 

Lace $ 

Wearing apparel S 

Totals, Cotton and Its Products* $ 


Flax, hemp and jute yarn lb. 

Linen thread lb. 

Fabrics of fl,ax or homp | 

Fabrics of jute yd. 


Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute* $ 

Totals include other items not specified. 


1,858,304 

279.701 

40,065 

13,277 


1 ,< 

704,787 

175,708 

84,448 


14,604 

1,781 

148,092 


1,425, 

703,349 

2,621,133 

836,967 

2,714,357 

1,431,181 

446,390 

253,461 

1,806,002 

1,077,276 

4.89,047 

'343,181 

15,445 

330,531 

366,062 

176,846 


539,128 

84,401 

43,760 

14,035 


1 . 1 -, 

47,353 

15,026 


16,254 

32,288 

6,296 

20,915 

17,516 

1,022 


120,866 


876,534 

194,113 

60,734 


705,652 
2,915,393 
901,463 
3.105,587 
1,646.066 
667,341 
35?, 830 
2,033,356 
1,153,768 
482,060 
412,002 
30,735 
407,433 
466.461 
210,767 


73,031 

14,131 

43,644 

3,090 

4,707,644 

2,324,179 

1,397,226 

682,013 

2,678,185 

810,584 

3.380,684 

1,750,219 

735,444 

394,902 

2,012,026 

1,105,865 

500,388 

461.114 

144.114 
459,853 
452,555 


49,112 

10,082 

61,036 


808,231 

207,248 

94,040 


25,612 

55,811 

1,925 

4,741,903 

2,458,341 

1,427,376 

676,661 

2.780,595 

927,044 

3,609.819 

1,829,766 

865,476 

475,338 

1,980,096 

1,055,251 

445,546 

428,285 

131,918 

415,605 

409,196 


8,373,034 


10,246,727 


4,104 

4,081,419 

407,226 

273,679 

264,742 

930,528 

5,750,887 

416,720 

426,077 

142,074 


711 

4,310,273 

458,968 

248,172 

231,458 

910,931 

6,509,516 

451,176 

436,430 

197,019 


Nil 

4.455.585 

614,448 

322,029 

309,784 

1,024,614 


Nil 

4,545,503 

639,516 

256,090 

251,122 

1,078,495 

4,231,855 

418,117 

478,128 

167,017 


3,551,251] 


3,764,909 


4,331,836 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-S7— continued. 



United States. 



All Countries. 



1934. 

1 1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

IIu. 

6,784 

15,976 

68,229 

57,048 

2,602,744 

878,586' 

164,923 

112,745 

1 

1,709 

4,731 

18,686 

17,40!) 

413,949 

139,398 

39,746 

29,368 


142,831 

131,795 

151,962! 

176,472 

957,478 

967,472 

1,292,169 

1,346,897 

3 

52,357 

39,122 

53J13 

53,169 

271,879 

262,189 

326,886 

331,031 


7v',SSS| 

65,340 

88,748 

98,631 

713,583 

430,690 

395,864 

407,324 


48,442' 

46,222 

42,996 

100,100 

253,394 

281,155 

346,221 

449,007 

3 

30,655: 

41,312j 

47, 295 1 

158,123 

169,146 

225,115 

259,594 

435,965 


242,654 

120,272| 

69.5841 

46,269 

259,284 

138,352 

111,960 

80,616 

4 

841,486 

486,6S4i 

483,865 

287,517 

891,404 

649,566 

702,583 

444,027 


3,424,426 

1,590,602' 

27,7161 

236,107 

3,440,086 

1,755,447' 

728,560 

485,761 

5 

169,372 

63,531| 

3,647 

18,254 

170,424 

70,375 

59,275 

33,081 


1,106,135 

827,352 

827,562 

564,289 

1,395,607 

1,202,552 

1,493,990 

1,214,029 


13,069 

21,563: 

94,564 

37,249 

23,894 

31,363 

101,602 

61,647 

6 

7,148 

11,602 

29,7861 

18,858 

11,109 

15,322 

32,434 

24,499 


9,970 

10,805' 

41,252! 

69,206 

32,918 

47,220 

50,716 

89,377 

7 

152,989 

147,605 

182,6011 

185,642 

1,736,878 

2,045,266 

2,113,026 

2,221,834 

8 

85,189 

100,240 

89,082! 

96,511 

448,787 

523,213 

501,285 

519, 189' 


170,644 

278,119 

1S9,485| 

50,873 

634.342 

1,101,363 

1,178,476 

915,525 

9 

10,459,740 

9,827,680 

10,973,245 

12,659,575 

19,841,877 

19,9.57,477 

24,314,320 

27,863, 224| 


128,289,546 

131,060,373 

131,3,52,641 

143,748,459 

132,456,924 

138,026,066 

136,565,504 

147,836,684 

10 

13,740,851 

17,096,928 

16,402,279 

19,257,365 

14,343,617 

18,111,446 

17,209,869 

19,906,776 


6,802,928 

5,083,662 

5,604,362 

6,689,292 

6,996,747 

5,290,802 

5,849,244 

6,194,830 

11 

245,631 

288,157 

323,301 

331,923 

247,777 

301,397 

338,557: 

357,352 


1,334,559 

301,308 

378,235 

354,772 

4,937,167 

4,917,855 

5,098,422 

6,117,518 

13 

688,621 

174,898 

220,619 

204,322 

2,511,890 

2,430,096 

2,563,673: 

2,679,451 


442,508 

419,608 

410,704 

436,183 

1,949,365 

1,822,349 

1,829,750 

1,897,520 

13 

243,441 

232,105i 

217,454 

211,537 

1,100,611 

1,025,520 

928, 676 

918,998 


3,128,123 

2,372,573 

2,408,621 

3,571,267 

5,773,148 

5.297,703 

5,091,807 

6,360,392 

14 

821,102 

657,891! 

582,270 

971,099 

1,673,368 

1,565,676 

1,398,396! 

1,902,333 


593,359 

549,979 

831,107 

1,025,063 

4,015,833 

4,217,379 

5,044,944 

6,643,255 

15 

390,283 

420,612! 

534,197 

645,983 

2,183,044 

2.380,295 

2,662,660! 

2,910,018 


142,106 

113,264 

232,533 

296,698 

746,931 

897,696 

1,240,762 

1,593,738 

16 

79,175 

73,251! 

131,999 

180,461 

415,774 

494,136 

659,030! 

842,030 


416,128 

387,030 

394,840 

565,161 

2,332,401 

2,517,800 

1 2,628,904' 

2,672,659 

17 

404,833 

360,7261 

311,266 

424,847 

1,576,135 

1,586,190 

1,488,849 

1,649,964 

18 

49,559 

25,927, 

33,476 

47,241 

576,057 

528,928 

594,661 

716,305 

35,303 

26,183: 

33,165 

45,552 

405,174 

454.599 

527,277 

584,804 


6,615 

4,518, 

17,563 

59,431 

77,536 

83,498 

242,464 

231,060 

19 

2,374 

2,535! 

8,951 

15,738 

477,262 

513,180 

.599,435 

609,771 

30 

22,418 

22,616, 

24,587 

22,656 

631,303 

635,107 

545,571 

519, 193 

31 

176,823 

198,521 

242,694 

391,050 

975,905 

1,121,838 

1,213,638 

1,341,304 

33 

17,538,11? 

20,415,256 

19,986,613 

23,935,467 

28,609,485 

33,514,397 

33,572,292 

38,087,820 


4,304 

'2,985 

2,404 

1,876 

23,498 

19,166 

19,324 

47,848 

33 

23,378 

29,631 

34,084 

17,141 

82,457 

76,966 

! 102,585 

348,682 


52,122 

80,5411 

90,888 

234,845 

4,270,001 

4,484,477 

4,692,048 

554,673 

4,986,469 

31 

11,558 

. 17,618 

18,272 

43,617 

442,788 

493,963 

705,223 


1,884 

2,2071 

932 

1,476 

276,061 

250,455 

323,145 

261,280 

35 

2,285 

2,625' 

1,127 

1,956 

267,525 

234,164 

311,231 

253,803 


5,275 

13,183! 

15,5211 

23,674 

949,326 

936,033 

1,047,646 

1,107,322 

36 

445,609 

346,670' 

477,808 

332,291 

72,331,707 

75,518,443 

80.574,104 

99,891,079 

37 

23,927 

17,2391 

21,743 

16,464 

3.084,921 

3,255,833 

3,297,923 

3,611,946 


872 

2,440 

2,188 

2,282 

513,210 

514,939 

682,990 

613,201 

38 

1,658 

1.130: 

950 

4,639 

169.499 

211,643 

192,704 

199,243 

39 

427,222 

516,838' 

510,733i 

674,244 

7,310,070 

7,811,445 

8,423,237 

9,526,053 
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13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


■ 



United Kingdom, 











1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


111. Fibres and Testilcs—concluded 













1 

Silk, raw. 

.. Ib. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

Velvets and plushes 

.. S 

16,043 

20,889 

■ 34.847 

24,325 

S 

Other silk fabrics 

... S 

13,612 

78,406 

99,430 

137,983 

i 

Wearing apparel 

.. s 

84,267 

108,777 

134,514 

154,243 


Totals, Silk and Its Products* 

... 8 

278,639 

328,903 

416,080 

513,988 


Wool and Its Products— 






5 

Wool, raw 

,.. lb. 

7,816.531 

4,824, .587 

0,617,808 

6,582,808 



S 

1,903,52C 

1,139,922 

1,624,398 

1,990,866 

6 

Noils 

.. lb. 

942,606! 

580,854' 

701,616 

701,923 



S 

340,114! 

205.084^ 

305,535 

392,157 

7 

Worsted tops 

... lb. 

9,143,174 

7,209,135 

10,290,098 

10,515,116 



S 

4,050,.46S 

3,168,297 

4,585,797 

5,518,984 

8 

Woollen yarn 

... lb. 

4,334,871 

2,936,072 

3,363,625 

3,423,436 



S 

3,212,533 

2,317,095 

2,587,173 

2,840,345 

9 

Carpets and rugs 

... S 

153,321 

184,245 

200,812 

387,785 

10 

Dress goods to be dyed 

... lb. 

1,114,752 

1,304,232 

1,330,830 

1,334,920 



S 

1,157,938 

1,375,642 

1,363,658 

1,437.203 

11 

Overcoating.s 

... lb. 

94,074 

171,730 

81.2,028 

1,180,008 



S 

85,696 

160,278 

710,011 

1,055, .450 

18 

Tweeds 

... ib. 

972,272 

1,300,831 

^ 1,386,002 

1,430,403 



S 

901,628 

1,194,655 

1,327,214 

1,339,839 

13 

Worsteds and serges 

... lb. 

2,055,963 

2.321,271 

3,403,409 

4,087,034 


Blankets 

S 

2,542,081 

2.985,839 

3,942,599 

■ 4,814,033 

11 

... lb. 

160,680 

396,463 

548,381 

790,053 



S 

74,324 

185,379 

250,127 

411,740 

15 

Socks and stockings i 

io7,. pr. 

87,233 

84,839 

91,520 

109,644 



8 

340.51U 

3-40,617 

357,12? 

439,031 

10 

Other wearing apparel 

... S 

642,217 

791,827 

900,707 

1,081,521 


Totals, Wool and Its Products*... 

... S 

18,084,105 

10,875,396 

19,785,339 

23,184,795 


Silk, Artificial- 






17 

Silk yarn, artificial ; 

... Ib. 

365,868 

1 411,465 

445,949 

996,624 


Fabrics, artificial silk. 

S 

314,442 

1 317,744 

837,469 

685,395 

18 

... s 

1,035,973 

1 809,489 

409,951 

980,955 


Totals, Artificial Silk* 

... s 

1.411,27C 

i 1,204,626 

892,689 

1,770,466 

19 

Fibre, manila 

. .. ewt. 

Nil 

664 

Nil 

Nil 

80 

Fibre, sisal, istle, etc 

8 

. .. cwtJ 

9.20f 

! mIgos 

i 3,695 

1,336 



8 

86, 13‘ 

) 47,271 

14,084 

8,706 

21 

Binder twine 

. .. cwt. 

73,53( 

i 79,241 

90,080 

111,3.55 



S 

470,881 

1 534. 0S4 

.567,701 

921,127 

38 

Fishing lines 

... S 

809,715 

i 962,024 

■ 1,004,407 

1,158,354 

33 

Gloves 

... s 

100.S7^ 

! 135, 50< 

’ , 179,616 

152,676 

34 

Hats and caps 

... $ 

220, 27^ 

1 180,981 

' 22[),512 

270,871 

35 

lOileloth. 

... lb. 

824,351 

1 1,688.581 

; 2.307,755 

3,010,520 


Rags and waste .■ 

1 

94,811 

3 105, 07t 

i 216,713 

278,356 

86 

... ewt. 

44,25; 

1 3S,92S 

1 54,584 

62,900 



S 

123, 74i 

5 195, 131 

1 344,682 

1 485,486 

37 

Surgical dressings. 

... $ 

176,07! 

1 138, 42i 

1 230,386 

1 187,463 


Totals, Fibres and Textiles* . . . . 

... s 

33,133,31! 

» 36,537,69( 

i 40,591,718 

i 48,633,888 


iV. Wood, Wood Produets and Paper. 






Wood, Unmiuiufactured— 






38 

Logs.. 

...Mft. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

39 

Railroad ties. . 

.... No. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

Lumber.......,., 

. . . .M ft, 


7 1! 

-■ , 

i 24 

31 


$ 

1,55 

0 3, or 

7 2,19 

i 3,331 

Veneers 

.... $ 

3,65 

6 6,27| 

6 6,86 

! 6,374 


Totals, Wood, Uninanufacturod*. 

...... 

H6,02 

6 10,20 

4 9,78 

i 10,531 


* Totals include other items not specified. 
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2 411,960 2 , 586,181 2 , 878,284 2 , 191 , 196 | 2 , 505,200 2 , 092,693 3 , 001,902 

4 , 327,621 3 , 655,014 4 . 904,668 4 , 062,2503 4 , 534,182 3 , 837,406 5 , 115,544 


4 , 990,911 6 , 123,129 


762,640 1 , 235,521 1 , 237,413 


6 , 915,313 8 , 066,547 7 , 311,657 


23 , 771,236 6 

6 , 476,705 
999,193 ® 

485,704 

12 , 480,068 7 

6 , 616,297 
3 , 449,483 8 

2 , 899,099 
709,74 0 9 

1 , 339,880 10 
1 , 443,330 
1 , 188,439 11 
1 , 073,309 
1 , 440,600 13 
1 , 348,461 
4 , 129,776 1.3 
4 , 902,740 
793,699 14 
. 414,495 
110,871 15 


259,064 

261,075 

270,674 

381,279 

21 , 920,847 

20 , 301,393 

24 , 460,824 

30 , 152,054 

23,712 . 
32,680 
191,785 

. 128,868 
108,841 
200,302 

300,550 

195,671 

247,714 

127,738 
112,051 
369, 445 1 

2 , 082,202 

1 , 323,782 

1 , 402,674 

965,341 

662,553 

1 , 171,302 

l , 078 , i )04 

670,349 

863,328 

1 , 410,766 

919,844 

1 , 670,480 

302,854 

419,979 

659,127 

870, 219 1 

3 , 003,250 

2 , 141,239 

1 , 945,377 

3 , 180,546 


99,525 33,823 19 

467,341 214,422 

524,171 551,985 20 

1 , 950,718 2 , 885,450 

266,363 266,692 31 

1 . 654,697 2 , 019,374 

1 , 379,865 1 . 562,467 33 

400,313 527,426 33 

515,015 595*671 34 

2 . 716.364 4 , 511,565 35 

277.270 479,418 

442,112 523,658 36 

2 . 041.364 2 , 814,478 

268,518 227,400 37 

89 , 814,164 104 , 811,304 


128 , 4/0 
48,510 
2 , 051,059 
231,484 , 

211,051 

57,705 

2 , 376,311 

281,707 

251,294 

73,163 

2 , 865,014 

512,844 

256,368 

100,208 

3 , 964,469 

512 , 67^1 

128,470 

48,761 

2 , 071,345 

273,425 

211,051 

58,370 

2 , 407,248 

323,796 

251,294 

73,630 

2 , 897,853 

646,166 

256,368 

100,661 

3 , 995,014 

563,230 

3 , 086,108 

3 , 701,915 

, 4 , 169,457 

5 , 204,280 « 

3 , 172,625 

3 , 829,144 

4 , 307,124 

6 , 408 , 587 ', 
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13.— -Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom, 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper— eoncl. 
Wood, Manufactured — 

Cork manufactures S 

Furniture S 

Staves S 

Wood-pulp cwt. 

S 

Totals, Wood, Manufactmedi § 

I Paper- 

Boxes and containers. S 

Paper board Ib. 

S 

Printing paper lb. 

S 

Wrapping paper Ib, 

S 

Totals, Paperi S 

Books and Printed Matter- 

Advertising pamphlets, etc lb. 

5 

Bibles, prayer books, etc S 

Newspapers and magazines S 

Photographs, chromos, etc S 

Textbooks S 

Totals, Books and Printed Matterk . S 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Papers S 


V. Iron and Its Products. 

Iron ore ton 

„ . ^ 

Pigs, ingots, etc cwt. 

$ 

Scrap iron or steel ton 

, 8 

and forgings $ 

Rolling-mill Products — 

Band and hoop cwt. 

$ 

Bars, including rails cwt. 

S 

Plates and Sheets— 

Plates cwt. 

8 

Sheets, galvanized cwt. 

8 

Sheets for galvanizing c^. 

S 

Sheets for tinning cwt. 

8 

Sheets, other cwt. 

Skelp cwt. 

Tin plate cwt. 

$ 

Totals, Plates and Sheets* owt. 

S' 

Structural iron and steel. ton 

■ S 

Totals, Rolling-Mill Products* $ 

Totals include other items not specified. 


22,761 

458,160 

29,782 

2 , 417,376 

177,379 

971,711 

45,770 


1 , 945,134 

148,777 

455,582 

28,301 


2 , 049,729 

153,961 

547,809 

33,009 


1 , 067,682 


429,716 

191,538 

108,925 

198,889 

37,238 

388,416 


365,795 

140,476 

115,759 

254,397 


384,537 

180,995 

121,627 

340,083 

65,556 

408,839 


389,332 

110,015 

230,046 

62,915 

202,054 

263,705 

593,381 

38 , 9 '" 

117,8 

254,771 

674,231 

16,402 


34,467 

208,611 

84,675 

529,097 

100,826 

204,278 

101,320 

325,828 

240,380 


814,402 

10,941 

23,074 

1 , 594,349 

7 , 360,346 


43,703 

251,189 

91,697 

685,755 

157,302 
326,961 
163,653 
630, 183 
130,955 
319,528 
204,401 
602,033 
476,989 
1 , 285,702 
21,918 
47,228 
1 , 537,085 
7 , 611,760 


72,220 

140,713 

Nil 


1 , 924,999 

145,921 

443,692 

23,090 


106,678 

894,465 

65,373 


43,588 

343,727 

104,290 

719,366 

194,867 

421,950 

175,348 

686.059 
175,547 
496,263 

219.060 
644,396 
340,533 
977,970 

21,316 

41,830 

1 , 642,049 

8 , 001,612 
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United 

States. 


All Countries. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934, 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

11 

178,256 

168,378 

192,007 

286.667 

407,285 

468,477 

456,646 

650,013 


272,303 

299,924 

364,021 

746,446 

435,482 

487,969 

664,988 

971,243 


520,544 

201,332 

200,222 

223,338 

520,666 

201,332 

200,222 

223,338 


75,713 

226,506 

314,561 

403, 26i 

75,713 

226,730 

325,737 

403,522 


115,710 

359,554 

510,459 

650,385 

115,710 

361,574 

529,926 

651,070 

} 

1,994,217 

2,050,518 

2,394,086 

3,296,132 

2,570,567 

2,736.176 

3,092,684 

4,128,282 

I 

284,421 

252.- 818 

222,312 

377,071 

321,663 

292,890 

265,142 

437,366 

5 

9,828.236 

10,917,078 

13,476,995 

16.881,417 

10,500,020 

11,630,383 

14,753,408 

18,336,454 


392,990 

421,939 

563,254 

756,058 

431,658 

408,380 

635,130 

843,300 


5,916,182 

4,241,286 

4,676,617 

4,505, 60i 

9,211,787 

7.178,007 

7,957,532 

7,958,828 


407,266 

398,904 

434,276 

489,675 

657,540 

634,855 

680,612 

745,919 


3.189,048 

3.724,951 

2,931,551 

2,423,375 

5,020,117 

5,031,687 

4,199,465 

4,073,765 

8 

302,789 

293,382 

265,596 

259.126 

393,227 

358,364 

335,291 

347,620 


3,456,692 

3,699,850 

4,015,053 

4.955,607 

5,242,168 

5,600,024 

6,989,261 

7,060,499 


1,577,728 

2,104,078 

2,298,716 

3,113,735 

2,065.936 

2,529,310 

2,743,154 

3,625,522 

0 

649,217 

826, 171 

942,700 

1,323,31{ 

809,556 

995,239 

1,130,453 

1,611,322 


122,443 

108,927 

135,160 

131,881 

329,560 

338,311 

365,260 

362,783 

10 

2,469,639 

2,539.724 

2,927,171 

4,507,233 

2,675,082 

2,803,524 

3,275.745 

4,910,045 

11 

193,341 

206,941 

249,964 

284,14: 

243,036 

267,952 

321,304 

365,431 

12 

462,469 

455,576 

478,969 

576,309 

944, 508 

954,198 

977,627 

1,128,442 

13 

6,010,010 

6,. 593,535 

7,284,803 

9,604,884 

8,372,627 

9,034,343 

9,882,572 

12,330,352 


14,547,037 

16,045,818 

17,863,399 

23,069,903 

19,357,987 

21,199,687 

23,271,631 

28,927,720 


176,369 

686,857 

764,262 

7.51,182 

205,811 

1,060,843 

1,431,111 

1,326,195 

14 

344,683 

1,260,915 

1,572,932 

1,584,701 

402,034 

1,975,532 

2,829,987 

2,638,731 


118,197 

355,341 

238,019 

136,940 

194,116 

506,382 

395,394 

323.963 

15 

298,935 

674,622 

474,392 

411,028 

445,326 

857,459 

661,854 

662,695 


52,427 

60,558 

101,051 

70,062 

52,576 

67,453 

101,997 

72,670 

16 

359,690 

435,984 

600,822 

613,129 

360,442 

470,444 

607,406 

629,739 


1,215,591 

1,824,155 

1,818,245 

1,557,108 

1,443.221 

2.257,587 

2,331,413 

2,066,466 

17 

253,915 

377,450 

538,495 

691,539 

314,003 

429,593 

603,394 

759,576 

18 

887,031 

1,390,536 

1,913,035 

2,492,730 

1,175,442 

1,712,246 

2,283,478 

2,969,961 


. 361,201 

629,465 

548,595 

801,335 

503,951 

773,189 

737,996 

1,025,690 

19 

947,922 

1,578,975 

1,487,210 

2,092,837 

1,488,502 

2,319,202 

2,358,703 

3,211,601 


74,412 

138,947 

187,632 

328,079 

194,492 

260,295 

360,910 

637,815 

20 

163,717 

304,330 

422,781 

760,650 

409,254 

544,160 

774,994 

1,209,709 


34,018 

34,700 

87,032 

74,713 

103,030 

137,290 

258,504 

278,976 

21 

119,365 

135,864 

333,014 

305,255 

338,762 

466,310 

883,923 

969,651 


6,660 

23,575 

5,767 

334 

270,365 

263,955 

136,722 

175,881 

22 

14,719 

62,678 

13,901 

1,970 

608,100 

648,706 

333,429 

498,223 


18,427 

35,550 

13,116 

1,077 

57,337 

213,740 

217,516 

220,137 

23 

66,058 

135,888 

45,854 

3,674 

183,956 

674,051 

647,887 

648,070 


619,896 

906,877 

1,261,847 

1,616,725 

905,159 

1,227,068 

1,785,689 

2,015,705 

24 

1,697,910 

' 2,694,776 

3,633,281 

4,785,758 

2,430,957 

3,567,175 

5,017,865 

5,886,662 


612,634 

1,270,477 

1,450,979 

1,669,658 

992,542 

1,372,652 

1,735,994 

1,971,208 

25 

1,051,717 

2,298,927 

2,590,297 

3,089,089 

1,623,062 

2,431,917 

2,965,046 

3,452,541 


56,637 

55,543 

64,220 

399,027 

1,721,472 

1,649,952 

1,603,517 

2,042,112 

26 

262,824 

280,309 

313,755 

1,974,405 

7,614,023 

7,631,123 

7,840,011 

9,980,990 


1,422,684 

2,465,669 

3,070,592 

4,089,613 

4,244,397 

5,124,952 

6,098,852 

7,241,834 


3,376,310 

1 5,902,765 

7,352,883 

10,920,801 

13,108,114 

16,903,502 

18,453,165 

22,645,846 


11,363 

24,588 

26,519 

48,408 

19,913 

35,600 

44,466 

59,727 

27 

438,239 

1 1,003,741 

1,075,319 

2,055,484 

733,333 

1,379,388 

1,674,505 

2,441,041 


5,670,922 

1 9,917,874 

11,851,580 

17,597,625 

16,533,843 

21,412,574 

24,805,933 

31,351,446 



46847—36 
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No, 

Item. 

■ 

United Kingdom. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


V. Iron and Its Products— concluded. 







r^ea and Pipes— 

S 

135,741 

170,191 

183,113 

171,047 

2 

3 

d 

Seamless tubing, Sc. per Ib. and over 

Wrought or seamless tubing 

Fittings for pipe 

s 

$ 

s 

53,319 

81,128 

1,799 

83,007 

47,221 

533 

111,211 

61,679 

251 

148,494 

289,949 

961 


Totals, Tubes and Pipesi 

■ $ 

293,575 

310,584 

362, iOS 

617,087 

5 

Wire... 

s 

s 

652.972 

63,085 

982,810 

106,324 

1,057,495 

130,058 

1,308,138 

134,608 

? 

Engines and Boilers— 

Automobile engines 

No. 

$ 

No. 

43 

17,816 

4 

109 

36,053 

16 

5 

5,489 

9 

22 

14,067 

4 



$ 

3,227 

42,571 

166 

5,875 

424 

3,821 

422 

10 

Other internal combustion engines 

3 

No. 

$ 

186,242 

43,873 

302,982 

428 

61,403 

566,714 

485 

23,549 

734,359 

745 

27,319 


Totals, Engines and Boilers* 

S 

304,476 

501,192 

769,976 

1,005,447 

11 

12 

Farm Implements — 

1 Traction engines (farm) 

1 Traction engine parts 

No. 

$ 

3 

1 

1,384 

10,578 

3 

3,199 

26,661 

23 

12,271 

16,632 

94 

47,407 

27,133 


Totals, Farm Implements* 

$ 

131,992 

148,807 

214,607 

263,160 

13 

14 1 

15 

Hardware and Cutlery- 

Cutlery 

Needles and pins 

Nuts and washers 

$ 

. $ 

, $ 

571,250 

232,645 

12,979 

503,212 

242,208 

13,082 

691,724 

269,369 

7,949 

596,043 

279,140 

11,675 


Totals, Hardware and Cutlery* 

. 3 

856,619 

811,709 

926,5441 

938,615 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Machinery — 

Adding machines 

Air-compressing machinery 

Cranes and derricks 

Logging equipment 

Metal-working machinery 

Mining machinery 

Paper-mill machines 

Printing presses 

Pumps, power 

Sewing machines 

Textile machinery 

Typewriting machines 

Washing machines 

. 3 
. 3 

. 3 

: 1 

. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. $ 

. $ 

. 3 

1,569 

23,359 

7,336 

1,499| 

94,2ei! 

490,894 

19,659 

140,964 

16,696 

59,128 

627,790 

3,594 

10 

239 

55,026 

3,264 

1,222^ 

147,328 

643,408 

8,215 

186,963 

44,574 

81,317 

694,832 

7,767 

149 

34 

66,914 

5,805 

181 

170,452 

548,317 

26,516 

119,636 

26,901 

118,064 

654,384 

6,409 

Nil 

Nil 

67, 138 

45.728 
2,630 

228,982 

462,741 

27.728 
169,532 
40,324 
98,584 

611,088 

6.974 

218 


Totals, Machinery* 

. 3 

2,271,846 

2,571,652 

2,476.531 

2,776,280 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

Stamped and coated products... 

Tools 

Automobiles and Parts — 

Freight 

Passenger 

Parts of 

. 3 
. 3 

. No. 
3 

. No. 

3 

. 3 

178,464 

221,217 

162 

106,863 

273,643 

69,122 

160,693 

298.769 

1 81 

1 51,198 

1 16S 

1 175,86: 

! 76,88{ 

184,073 

346,403 

9^ 

1 95,021 

1 39^ 

' 267, 73£ 

i 125,734 

: 169,244 

368,079 

1 123 

1 149,277 

1 1,003 

) 622,624 

! 185,386 


Totals, Automobiles and Parts*. . . . 

. 3 

449, 62f 

! 313, 95( 

) 478,49) 

[ 967,287 

34 

Railway oars and parts 

. 3 

31,73: 

r 17,83: 

^ 14,27; 

! 14,524 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Drums, tanks, cylinders 

Furniture 

Stoves (except electriol 

Stoves and furnaces, electric 

VMves........ 

.. 3 

. 3 
.. 3 
.. 5 
.. 3 

38,97! 

4,65< 

3,191 

7,37! 

18,48! 

1 38,03; 

1 7,91; 

3 4,43( 

3 12,52! 

0 : 18,77! 

i 26,251 

1 6,46: 

j 2,61- 

3 6,32 

i 26,371 

3 11,510 

1 13,972 

1 12,656 

t 8,373 

O 64,887 


Totals, Iron and Its Products* 

.. 3 

16,711,931 

5 18,600,76! 

B 20,551,38: 

B 23,033,333 


» Totals include other items not specified. 
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Iflngdoittj United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37— continued. 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 1 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

110,045 

128,444 

82,180 

130.699 

200,233 

218,738 

192,465 

226,736 

274,421 

239,435 

232,170 

213,487 

302,653 

285.099 

285,816 

297.658| 

280,018 

184,272 

167,574 

134,798 

386,433 

304,283 

240,044 

227,269 

476,289 

360,942 

294,048 

213,830 

615,070 

939,983 

1,058,793 

1,273,78^ 

855,444 

1.276,185 

1,446,251 


844,925 1,120,397 1,424,374 


8,240,278 8,663,362 


1,580.051 2,090.3.50 


207,813 268,733 
88,092 103,2151 
351,311 241,0441 


208 SIS 2,704 6,255 H 

140,988 636,298 2,216,719 6,633,049 

032,273 1,190,922 1,602,687 2,124,530 12 

2,283,771 3,710,319 6,182,218 10,803,750 


1,055,464 1,145,193 18 


1,996,244 2,272,405 2,412,822 2,437,225 


1,189,215 16 
519,012 17 
351,148 18 
638,066 19 
4.128,244 20 
3,615,416 21 

473,887 22 
1,352,574 23 
689,234 24 
525,725 25 
3,376,720 26 
178,765 27 
620,793 28 


2,354 31 
2,063,583 ■ 
10,953 32 

8,346,519 
27,379,705 33 


14,680,023 

24,176,160 

25,523, 

,709 ■ 

P6,816, 

522 " 

15,155,861 

24,484.546 

26,011,759 

37,789 

807 

174,431 

230,933 

323, 

,313 

359, 

,756 

206,168 

250,053 

339,152 

374 

280 

166,299 

304,710 

197, 

,145 

335 

,040 

235,796 

382,907 

244,580 

363 

168 

119,880 

170,894 

208 

.996 

470 

,763 

130.734 

182.983 

221,647 

496 

805 

269,631 

396,868 

493, 

,514 

820 

,375 

278,791 

405,902 

500.461 

840 

688 

162,842 

203,845 

254, 

,335 

389 

,115 

171,639 

216,799 

259,919 

398 

313 

164,531 

315,669 

281, 

,108 

391 

,176 

183,281 

334,447 

307,696 

446 

070 

49,098,932 

77,477,564 

88,428, 

,437 

121,742 

,147^ 

69,126,641 

100,056,145 

114,253,715 

150,239 

,139 
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1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

cwt. 

224,538 

315,104 

337,436 

189,342 

S 

430,348 

817,606 

861,254 

381,354 

cwt. 


11,979 

14,397 

16,018 

S 

306,429 

326,717 

392,888 

469,740 

S 

4,811 

3,826 

2,629 

4,036 

$ 

780,643 

1,221,603 

1,389,006 

1,121,371 

S 

302,845 

294,808 

361,238 

336,788 

s 

115,884 

127,322 

156,579 

139,487 

s 

41,784 

43,306 

53,070 

65,749 

8 

84,465 

104,424 

109,648 

103,788 

8 

207,036 

244,453 

259,583 

279,446 

8 

71,489 

508,966 

893,711 

661,554 

8 

411,237 

899,039 

1,355,098 

1,363,162 

8 

290,788 

626,421 

894,962 

1,113,286 

cwd. 

5,808 

12, ISO 

18,015 

23,246 

8 

256,507 

612,065 

878,869 

1,099,787 

8 


7,330 

8,177 

9,130 

8 

95,833 

70,958 

83,944 

127,888 

8 

17,299 

45,675 

48,526 

39,725 

8 

29,242 

38,829 

48,119 

95,298 

8 

21,385 

33,041 

65,689 

157,356 

8 

12,912 

9,338 

9,823 

12,360 

8 

1,021 

1,090 

1,472 

37,664 

S 

128,244 

190,675 

239,806 

243,268 

8 

14,191 

9,865 

4,376 

1,619 

8 

40,139 

42,292 

47,828 

67,537 

8 

29,759 

33,760 

84,091 

46,875 

8 

12,113 

39,697 

16,786 

24,922 

8 

223 

1,001 


24,061 

8 

63,609 

82,278 

77,742 

131,350 

$ 

537,963 

699,970 

1,022,964 

1,279,642 

8 

4,294 

4,885 

3,686 

6,398 

S 

7,215 

16,097 

11,437 

9,937 

cwt. 

22 


72 

254 

$ 

68 

212 

199 

598 

8 

2,202 

1,598 


12 

$ 

20.324 

22,050 

20,900 

22,794 

8 

61,870 

181,499 

115,053 

106,808 

. 8 

3,967,035 

4,581,470 

6,829,425 

6,062,039 

. f 

180,217 

220,218 

241,362’ 

327,950 

. 3 

112,636 

141,150 

193,683, 

149,486 

. cwt. 

263,912 

400,021 

369,270' 

I 565.551 

3 

108,700 

158,365 

161,367! 

236,948 

.3 

2,090,897 

2,214,922 

2,638,470| 

2,871,083 

3 

2,618.084 

2,846,834 

8,173,324 

3,633,362 

. ton 

1.576,562 

1,608,620 

1,487,490’ 

1 1,320,681 

3 

7,939,706 

7,404,623 

6,745,0041 

6,302,934 

. . ton 

357,680 

.330,6461 

347,8941 

147,089 

$ 

880,758 

867,5231 

961,765 

448,606 

. ton 




i 1,061 

3 . 




2,737 

. ton 

32,120 

27,860 

8,6431 

7,234 

3 

76,143 

114,974 

40,022| 

1 32,694 

3 

8,901,363 

8,420,489 

7,754,952. 

6,834,386 


¥1. Non-Ferroas Metals. 
;yiiminium— 


Aluminium kitchen-ware.. 


I Lead and manufactures 

Nickel and manufactures 

Precious Metals and Manufactures— 


Totals, Precious Metals’. . 


Zinc. 

Alloys 

Clocks and watches 

Electrical Apparatus- 

Batteries, storage 

Dynamos, generators.. , 


Ores of metals, fl.o.p... 


¥11. Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Asbestos 

I Olay and Clay Products— 

Bricks, fire 


Tableware of china. ............ 

Totals, Clay and Clay Products’... . 

Coal and Coal Products— 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal. , .............. 


I Totals include o ther items not specified. 
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United States. 



All Countries. 



1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


635.244 

1,363,339 

1,745,761 

1,875,106 

1,241,609 

1,856,0,59 

2,578,380 

3,850,911 

1 

738, 152 

1,398,212 

1,911,057 

2,056,835 

2,026,589 

2,553,076 

2,902,275 

3,040,061 


715 

2,251 

3,749 

1,960 

11,578 

14,234 

18,146 

17,985 

3 

26, 671 

77,009 

129,481 

75,200 

333,149 

403,828 

522,369 

545,416 


61,356 

84,376 

76,366 

60,430 

68,788 

92, 639 

80,747 

68,564 

3 

1,251,550 

2,032,171 

2,646,866 

2,944,919 

2,967,437 

3,655,202 

4,224,716 

4,751,819 


1,231,806 

1,640,781 

1,891,077 

2,391,690 

1,699,857 

2,082,637 

2,369,300 

2,855,381 

4 

361,196 

432,299 

530,805 

724,025 

497.919 

575,028 

716,743 

906,088 

5 

47,081 

60,620 

66,660 

66,139 

105,112 

115,876 

135,443 

163,974 

9 

914,775 

897,267 

899,085 

958,399 

1,159,769 

1,180,239 

1,176,315 

1,222,067 

7 

68,714 

132,402 

280,888 

855,142 

288,603 

393,208 

558,753 

1,183,407 

8 

714,538 

2,917,262 

3,454,885 

1,211,189 

786,027 

3,426,228 

4,937,115 

1,872,743 

9 

1,090,524 

3,252,437 

3,948,805 

2,240,625 

1,545,244 

4,200, 135 

6,943,967 

3,691,414 


1,215,244 

1,248,147 

473,601 

231,385 

1,581,483 

2,206,062 

2,307,635 

2,496,821 

10 

23,942 

23,531 

8,423 

3,436 

31,322 

42,283 

46,757 

51,876 

11 

1,168,970 

1,210,654 

418,638 

156,629 

1,499,613 

2,153,515 

2,236,476 

2,408,521 


309,341 

372,978 

465,995 

493.438 

403,525 

473,214 

566,026 

658,608 

12 

36,032 

61,940 

64,422 

115,168 

184,748 

260, 196 

283,239 

1,743,170 

416,973 

13 

262,006 

395,768 

589,213 

725,104 

1,024,092 

1,390,852 

2,037,278 

14 

80,738 

117,715 

86,346 

56,463 

110,114 

156,770 

134,556 

152,254 

15 

150,561 

200, 143 

209,958 

348,075 

429,093 

247,896 

284,058 

251,484 

544,312 

10 

149, 76S 

207,607 

219,788 

622,371 

176,764 

232,519 

664,686 

17 

63,941 

132, 94£ 

127,335 

153,631 

81,982 

165,997 

155,554 

252,691 

18 

643, 03£ 

878, 18£ 

925,880 

1,353,530 

082,806 

218,915 

1,116,480 

1,184,393 

1,650,394 

19 

203,646 

303,720 

213,948 

55,830 

316,888 

220,937 

555,917 

58,079 

29 

302,436 

405,709 

503,300 

574,122 

343,803 

452,980 

656,054 

21 

177,458 

375,006 

332,297 

689,348 

207,906 

411,960 

417,668 

736,367 

22 

34,518 

52,623 

65,084 

110,495 

47,440 

94,166 

81,401 

142,442 

23 

97,400 

153,926 

264,811 

311,752 

97,667 

154,977 

277, 039 

335,813 

24 

1,244,416 

1,518,562 

1,649,208 

2,381,553 

1,308,472 

1,603,330 

1,729,158 

2,514,195 

25 

6,036,487 

7,076,663 

7,597,602 

10,361,262 

5,915,024 

7,943,639 

8,757,837 

11,991,038 


79,943 

104,746 

118,502 

129,245 

90,677 

115,433 

125,465 

143,640 

20 

677,807 

1,045,367 

1,598,090 

1,382,075 

588,469 

1,070,395 

1,646,682 

1,431,643 

27 

28,090 

27,853 

36,633 

39,841 

679,454 

619,709 

737,754 

1,285,095 

28 

66,219 

63,975 

82,892 

82,957 

291,645 

235,453 

357,866 

683,945 


161,638 

208,709 

182,404 

272,999 

182,377 

256,287 

433,780 

434,731 

29 

660,534 

730, 177 

639,594 

571,548 

585,448 

755. 757 

684,260 

599,589 

30 

102,034 

183,445 

200,509 

230,438 

178,638 

387,273 

330,456 

375,707 

31 

14,142,239 

30,858,178 

23,305,389 

25,400,426 

20,171,000 

28,496,629 

33,685,919 

37,037,954 


328,086 

465,075 

480,995 

617,244 

518,965 

695,323 

733,499 

954,487 

32 

967,045 

1,346,821 

1,417,685 

2i 041, 293 

1,079,884 

1,488,587 

1,612,408 

2,190,030 

33 

293,912 

245,495 

345,872 

305,247 

560,248 

646,613 

715,664 

870.820 

34 

117,715 

94,600 

127,916 

114,765 

229,525 

254,424 

289,755 

351,721 


16,058 

18,072 

25,565 

29,158 

2,538,943 

2,694,903 

3,043,483 

3,320,207 

35 

1,877,971 

2,532,232 

2,711,582 

3,400,660 

5,178,936 

6,094,940 

6,693,645 

7,744.156 


1,558,781 

1,750,853 

1,701,101 

1,607,410 

3,135,351 

3.449,139 

3,499,857 

3,374,854 

30 

9,937,742 

10,431,004 

9,959,785 

9,291,075 

17,877,489 

18,112,854 

17,788,829 

17,310,207 


7,811,910 

8,762,949 

8,250,148 

9,462,616 

8,169,740 

9,093,959 

8,598,046 

9,618,618 

37 

9,987,474 

16,087.803 

14,476,215 

16,392,562 

10,868,735 

16,956,561 

15,438,066 

16,870,090 


347,625 

280,366 

306,039 

■ 356,243 

347,625 

280,360 

306,039 

357,304 

38 

445,972 

636, 174 

586,511 

660,612 

445,972 

536,174 

586,511 

663,349 


699,660 

598,283 

476,474 

377,196 

622,034 

626,383 

496,708 

398,624 

39 

2,844,505 

3,370,983 

2,639,016 

2,202,248 

2,921,707 

3,487,284 

2,730,925 

2,291,338 


23,971,756 

31.708,508 

29,306,212 

30,335,051 

32,874,722 

40,429,524 

38,197,232 

38,971,240 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. 

Item. 

United Kingdom. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


VII. Non-Metalllc Minerals— concluded. 












1 


$ 

65,161 

45,378 

52,570 

52,241 

2 

Common window glass 

sq. ft. 

7,247,061 

8,125,661 

9,591,316 

12,304,701 



$ 

232,600 

294,910 

330,884 

430.754 

3 



810,902 

833.928 

700,683 

1,780,233 



$ 

298,016 

324,618 

256,391 

571,252 

i 

Tableware of glass. 

. $ 

47,260 

56,079 

68,362 

96.509 


Totals, Glassi 

. $ 

845,266 

947,902 

925,033 

1,429,446 

S 

Graphite and its products 

. S 

35,517 

48,019 

52,552 

51,629 


Petroleum and Asphalt— 






3 

Asphalt 

. $ 

1 41 

119 

54 

1 

7 

Crude petroleum 

. gal. 

27,194 



5,398 



S 

2,938 

5,254 

3,168 

928 

8 

Tuel oil for ships 

. gal. 


* 

* 


9 

Gasolene 

. gal. 

i 

1 

450 

6,802 



$ 



180 

663 

10 

Kerosene, refined 

. gal. 

* 

4 

4,640 

Nil 



$ 


7 

887 


11 

Lubricating oils 

. gal. 

97,8721 

88,529 

94,520 

91,142 



$ 

50,909 

36,609 

34,674 

31,135 


Totals, Petroleum and Asphalt*. . 

. $ 

66,791 

63,889 

65,761 

63,974 

12 

Diamond dust or bort 

... $ 

10,888 

23.801 

122. 176 

74,922 

13 


. .. cwt. 

441 

Nil 

Nil 

3,900 



$ 

799 



737 

14 

Carbons, electric 

... $ 

1,939 

1,552 

726 

1,114 

IS 

Diamonds, unset 

... $ 

02,399 

98,378 

103,261 

96,582 

16 

Salt 

. .. cwt. 

599,631 

653,179 

674,482 

683,080 



S 

244,413 

203,935 

168,530 

205,469 

17 

Sulphur 

... cwt. 

196 

779 

1,337 

45,324 



S 

666 

1,270 

2,671 

37,118 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals*. 

... $ 

13,229,645 

13,163,008 

12»932,009 

13,103,633 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 





18 

Acids 

.. $ 

371,149 

325,940 

448,848 

550,949 

19 

Cellulose products (totals) 

.. $ 

100,659 

121,842 

137,749 

132,882 


Drugs and Medicines — 






20 

Medicinal preparations 

.. 3 

585,168 

697,425 

684,963 

539,082 

21 

Preparations for spraying 

.. 3 

99,492 

92,224 

86,171 

104,562 


Totals, Drugs and Medicines* — 

.. 3 

834,851 

860,572 

897,396 

816,147 


Dyeing and Tanning — 






22 

Aniline and coal-tar dyes. 

.. Ib. 

575,199 

534,987 

565,619 

707,555 



3 

326,831 

360,520 

1 357,470 

455,397 

23 

Oak, quebracho and similar extracts. . . 

.. lb. 

172,118 

255,465 

534,175 

250,101 



3 

6,179 

7,255 

' 18,089 

9,552 


Totals, Dyeing and Tanning* 

.. 3 

637,291 

603,011 

603,024 

683,293 

24 

Explosives 


20,700 

12,464 

19,795 

40,681 

25 

Fertilizers 


12,508 


1 3,396 

61,675 

26 

Glycerine 

.. lb. 

114,010 

1,740,018 

! 101,964 

675,984 



3 

12,655 

190,001 

10,270 

106,969 


Paints and Varnishes — 






27 

Carbon black. 

.. lb. 

1,110 

230 

1 56.784 

65,524 



1 

189 

27 

3,098 

: 3,643 

28 

Lithopone 

.. lb. 

6,557,250 

6,557,943 

1 7,417,136 

1 8,367,912 



3 

218.938 

228,728 

[ 256,732 

; 301,419 

29 

Oxides 

.. lb. 

1,051,392 

1,158,317 

’ 1,204,588 

1 1,491,019 



3 

138,778 

160,760 

1 170,418 

1 187,885 

30 

Ready-mixed paints. 

. , gal. 

26,493 

26,287 

' 27,483 

; 28,052 



3 

83,946 

35,141 

38,374 

41,080 

31 

Varnish 

..gal. 

10,84S 

1 10,59£ 

i 5,835 

: 8,425 




19,323 

1 20,01E 

1 11,021 

14,624 

32 

iZino white.. ... 

.. lb. 

9,805,235 

! 10,449,27£ 

i 10,410,38C 

) 10,587,291 



3 

414, 98£ 

i 408,608 398,295 

: 408,730 


Totals, Paints and Varnishes*. ... 

.. 3 

l,108,28t 

) 1,196,499 1,346,591 

i 1,555,349 


> Totals include other items not specified, s None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37— continued. 



United 

States. 


1 All Countries. j 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


374,740 

365,947 

505,911 

770,408 

563,600 

569,255 

i 

702,119 

1,019,011 

1 

30,194 

117,360 

74,637 

16,498 

23,243,659 

28,988,021 

33,622,674 

45,418,196 

2 

2,153 

6,203 

4,127 

1,076 

623,700 

873,637 

903,983 

1,180,394 


2,045,794 

2,183,837 

2,315,312 

1,985,646 

3,057,502 

3,186,861 

3,510,746 

: 6,052,894 

3 

652,203 

637,551 

649,814 

573,158 

1,031,661 

1,039,801 

1,046,866 

i 1,763,318 


275,801 

488,063 

558,913 

572,295 

493,834 

751,519 

884,786 

991,839 

4 

2,440,371 

2,967,887 

3,318,732 

3,747,325 

4,365,249 

6,341,828 

5,798,850 

7,583,043 


73,056 

91,935 

78,828 

92,475 

109,822 

141,878 

135,731 

147,365 

5 

114,284 

134,655 

133,495 

164,992 

114,589 

136.422 

137,330 

168,815 

6 

732,182,095 

815,897.638 

898,669,739 

924,396.42(1 

1,063,629,697 

1,091,352,582 

1,198,116,476 

1,246,881,256 

7 

16,660,116 

24,969,947 

27,408,732 

30,755,321 

25,010,663 

32,500,727 

36,564,978 

39,562,633 


24,339,038 

23,981,591 

18,643.709 

20,379.589 

27,369,216 

24,170,241 

18,643.709 

20,379,689 

8 

662.338 

! 605,132 

540,300 

577,554 

714,768 

608,773 

540,300 

577,554 


54,358,251 

52,133,131 

44,681,047 

37,420,852 

59,524,173 

64,616,691 

64,687,686 

59,939,464 

9 

3,847,984 

3,434,206 

3,111.680 

2,796.90C 

4,119,609 

4,063,625 

4,401,377 

4,146,709 


1,674,799 

2,038,210 

1,282,973 

2,917,945 

1,676,675 

2,039.959 

1,292,271 

2,918.700 

19 

121,380 

153.243 

114,532 

232,079 

121,777 

153,698 

116,807 

232,166 


9,846,227 

10,604,832 

13,377,559 

14,689,865 

9,954,828 

10,708,468 

13,489,166 

14,794,269 

U 

2,537,721 

2,332,997 

2,643,633 

8,034,686 

2,593,687 

2,375,762 

2,685,733 

3,071,588 


24,504,063 

32.337,858 

34,778,301 

39,086,041 

33,368,473 

40,855,283 

44,489.337 

49,776,647 


602,643 

1,511,318 

1 1,624,119 

2,624,307 

613,638 

1,537,869 

1,785,654 

2,772,146' 

12 

1,287,004 

1,803,097 

^ 2,330,415 

2,884,684 

1,423,947 

1,944,581 

2,623,959 

2,977,670; 

13 

153,835 

216,902 

227,526 

270,182 

172,048 

235,636 

281,228 

283,086 


283,091 

368,552 

398,279 

373,499 

287,868 

371,217 

401,166 

374,939 

1+ 

65,581 

40,221 

49,637 

36,228 

388,126 

649,474 

865,700 

1,046,076 

15 

1,067,296 

913,960 

931,597 

797,233 

2,786,338 

2,809,141 

2,532,358 

2,188,625; 

16 

269,723 

213,758 

205,742 

169,279 

659,535 

696,113 

608,792 

453,655 


2,853,896 

3,070,292 

2,715,426 

3,417,255 

2,858,749 

3,072,115 

2,717,959 

3,463,697 

17 

2,551,591 

2,496,926 

2,285,191 

2,835,461 

2,559.169| 

2,500,514 

2.290,127 

2,874,367 


58,923,311 

77,256,933 

78,088,621 

86,809,009 

83,396,761 

102,428,037 

105,421,236 

116,948,261 


638,872^ 

552,832 

571,054 

1 

696,692 

1,115,116 

1,096.667 

1,318,389 

1,473,684 

18 

1,466,430 

1,589,756 

1,642,218 

1,673,627 

1,655,043 

1,871,289 

1,864,591 

1,880,260 

19 

675,921 

757,856 

885,474 

1,059,734 

1,673,709 

1,763,631 

1,925,168 

2,026,848 

29 

321,496 

330,183 

300,371 

502,768 

545,745 

610,738 

412,901 

671,682 

21 

1,067,087 

1,186,447 

1,345,613 

1,731,719 

1 2,621,563 

2,716,920 

2,968,389 

3,274,066 


1,545,102 

2,138,001 

2,387,013 

2.504,405 

1 3,944,647 

4,267,888 

4,685,399 

6,148,175 

22 

886,393 

1,083,803 

1,225,588 

1,366,026 

2,823,456 

3,211,123 

3,536,124 

4,030,864 


25,451,463 

22,629,774 

19,993,995 

13,284,861 

31,758,810 

25,282,050 

30,129,002 

26,753,741 

23 

614,834 

606,091 

572,465 

386,661 

1 775,920 

681,006 

909,427 

869,482 


2,018,283 

2,141,493 

2,289,751 

2,254,144 

1 4,853,532 

4,853,908 

5,486,921 

8,975.440 


280,171 

386,653 

283,997 

374,769 

318,017 

420,263 

324,828 

448,157 

24 

1,037,800 

1,649,394 

1,235,803 

1,691,603 

1,989,498 

2,484,724 

2,147,182 

2,643,245 

25 

21,170 

337,986 

1,602,639 

148,751 

762.059 

2,681,669 

2,004,996 

2,172,323 

26 

1,827 

34,142 

212,371 

30,368 

49,584 

267,435 

248,172 

306,336 


10,750,945 

12,789,237 

12,748,100 

14,826,222 

10,755,975 

12,789,576 

12,808,870 

14,918,659 

27 

350,696 

612,895 

600,567 

685,621 

351,168 

612,927 

603,919 

690,276 


2,208,571 

. 3,431,609 

3,092,544 

3,476,222 

12,071,365 

16,670,839 

15,377,770 

19.699,846 


98,074 

141,131 

137,594 

149,601 

432,008 

577,817 

558,114 

696,303 


4,103,534 

4,647,800 

3,278,005 

4,248,593 

6,477,309 

6,638,997 

6,458,497 

6,608,193 

29 

467,830 

443,167 

409,356 

542,238 

641,425 

636,198 

616,793 

788,527 


61,405 

97,782 

106,817 

148,110 

89.435 

125,792 

137,285 

180,142 

39 

94,096 

156,482 

172,870 

258,147 

130,323 

198,412 

217,675 

304,934 


63,365 

64,862 

83,925 

100,166 

75,933 

76,022 

90,607 

109,660 

31 

100,824 

117,583 

161,491 

172,735 

124,917 

139,342 

174,704 

190,256 

32 

624,489 

1,255,138 

1,135,212 

3,058,829 

11,130,960 

12,198,705 

11,976,847 

14,336,269 

41,866 

85,618 

59,690 

159,410 

I 489.173 

. 620,677 

476,356 

591,279 


1,353,655 

1,954,822 

1,987,443 

2,522,492 

i 2,723,858 

3,484,897 

3,620,464 

4,497,644 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. 

Item. 

United Kingdom. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


Vni. Cliemicals and Allied Products— ooncl. 





1 ] 

Perfumery S 

101,686 

101,677 

105, 145 

142,587 

3 

Laundry soap lb. 

395,247 

198,785 

258,247 

319,045 


S 

26,683 

14,564 

17,200 

21,763 

3 

Toilet soap S 

42,084 

39,255 

61,500 

64,612 


Totals, Soapi S 

80,601 

69,655 

85,044 

108,629 


Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p . — 





i 

Sulphate of alumina cwt. 

57,873 

75,735 

82,886 

105,325 


S 

54,627 

63,052 

64,638 

83,797 

S 

Ammonia and its compounds S 

102,820 

192,256 

146,750 

254, 104 

« 

Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead lb. 





H 

Chlorine, liquid lb. 


* 


= 

8 

Calcium chloride cwt. 

48,056 

61,225 

1,171 

300 


S 

63,352 

99,556 

1,289 

326 

9 

Potash and potassium compounds 8 

78,271 

128,833 

97,509 

87, 185 

19 

Soda and sodium compounds S 

787,664 

836,544 

935,842 

1,017,527 


Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.i... . $ 

1,689,730 

1,875,509 

1,726,016 

1,722.021 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products^ $ 

5,663,584 

6,310,330 

6,336,345 

6,957,434 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 






Amusement and Sporting Goods— 





11 

Pilms S 

131,717 

65,448 

57,257 

77, 154 

W 

Dolls S 

1,1331 

2,144 

5,548 

3,994 

13 

Toys S 

142,785 

155,382| 

189,825 

200,760 


Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goodsi. 8 

504,481 

468,032 

540,510 

672,211 

14 

Brushes S 

105,406 

125,751 

129,438 

140,868 

15 

Containers (outside coverings) $ 

1,155,568 

1,151,079 

1,234,653 

1,174,090 


Household and Personal Equipment- 





IG 

Buttons $ 

13,156 


14,457 

13,528 

17 

Cases and boxes, fancy S 

74,987 

100,159 

114,688 

146,746 

18 

Jewellery, n.o.p $ 

52.580 

33,411 

40,010 

35,444 

19 

Pocket books, etc $ 

126,726 

144,265 

158, 102 

170,506 

30 

Refrigerators $ 

863 

925 

1,099 

1,589 

31 

Tobacco pipes, etc $ 

103,114 

128,125 

121.711 

147,108 


Totals, Household , etc. , Equipment^. ... $ 

736.091 

746,114 

794,612 

879,827 

33 

Musical instruments $ 

31,531 

46,210 

67,731 

88,507 


Scientific and Educational Equipment — 





33 

Philosophical and scientific apparatus $ 

178,777 

' 54,712 

99,175 

54,512 

34 

Surgical instruments, etc 8 

171,735 

i 270,167 

302,107 

256,996 


Totals, Scientific and Educational 






Equipmenti. S 

464,305 

1 440,015 

565,617 

476,934 

35 

Ships and vessels S 

5,4GS 

1 7,998 

1 23,343 

24,653 

30 

Vehicles, n.o.p... $ 

63,215 

! 58,764 

147,475 

463,595 

37 

Works of art $ 

177, 65( 

) 177,679 

1 218,518 

385,235 

38 

Special imports $ 

722,107 

' 2,099,535 

1 1,647,293 

1,766,993 

39 

Cartridges... $ 

12,06] 

1 36,22e 

i 21,442 

68,202 

30 

Electric energy. .k.w.h 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

31 

s 

Express parcels S 

1,33( 

i 5,968 

i 7,426 

8,078 

33 

Pencils, lead $ 

48.471 

i 66,209 

1 72,875 

74,695 

33 

Post Offioe parcels S 

290,041 

! 311,653 

1 373,231 

290,911 

34 

Precious stones I 

35,31{ 

i 68,678 

! 86,026 

122,104 

35 

Settlers’ effects ® 

175,687 

f 214,819 

) 179,705 

1 202,024 

30 

Waste paper clippings... cwt 

25,26' 

( 23,429 

1 40,909 

1 29,799 



15,86! 

) 15,963 

i 26,416 

1 18,942 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities^ S 

4,717,971 

} 6,194,739 

) 6,317,715 

' 6,963,416 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ 

1 105,100,76! 

1 111,683,499 

) 117,874,838 

! 139,507,885 


1 Totals include other items not specihed. * None reported. 




DETAILED IMPORTS FOB CONSUMPTION 


Ktagdom, Halted States, aatl All Countries, fiscal years 19^4-37— concluded. 



United States. 

II 


All Countries. 



1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

17u. 

201,958 

233,041 

231,022 

215,964 

436,309 

429,737 

418,559 

433,696 

1 

2,135,729 

3,640,759 

4,087,338 

4,472,2341 

2,593,412 

3,910,635 

4,599,156 

4,904,170 

2 

142, 156 

222,220 

252,255 

274,92711 

172,773 

240,948 

284,214 

303,211 


19,220 

19,641 

19,692 

24.368j 

78,740 

70,951 

85,015 

108,717 

3 

219,356 

294,470 

349,239 

379,7721 

381,189 

437,597 

505,797 

561,482 


465,852 

452,701 

491,048 

549,666 

573,622 

530,400 

S34,0.i3 

682,492 

' 725,323 

4 

509,290 

473,573 

532,925 

669,6^ 

640,634 

604,813 

701,714 


43,149 

41,727 

45,928 

51,735 

167,410 

272,069 

233,905 

351,264 

5 

1,398,928 

1,866,148 

2..545,340 

3.172,6751 

1,398,928 

1,806,148 

2,545,346 

3,172,675 

6 

981,064 

1,062,182 

1,322,283 

1,464.8481 

981,004 

1,062,182 

1,322,283 

1,464,848 


12.581.630 

10,083,705 

10,405,676 

6,268, 312| 

12,581,630 

10,683,705 

10,405,676 

6,268,312 

7 

253,204 

219,220 

223,668 

131.5031 

253,204 

219,220 

223,668 

131,503 


292,617 

427,635 

283,419 

241,465 

354,540 

493,761 

289,939 

245,331 

8 

318,754 

423,335 

273,665 

228,527 

391,973 

1 526,057 

277,100 

231,805 


42,390 

46,719 

66,918 

54,6301 

404,801 

373,128 

415,103 

374,244 

9 

1,342,584 

1,428,698 

1,201,329 

1.252,923| 

2,179,827 

2,409,537 

: 2,304,046 

2,423,785 

10 

4,285,590 

4,213,690 

3,993,804 

4,266,8071 

6,377,076 

6,061,127 

6,373,544 

6,571,205 


14,492,071 

17,117,650 

17,500,123 

19,388,229] 

25,583,675 

28,872,053 

29,919,931 

33,105,448 


813,027 

304,424 

284,826 

244,5611 

504,622 

453,489 

440,356 

416,095 

11 

9,912 

21,839 

21,383 

29.79o| 

114,508 

92,090 

124,727 

134,534 

ia 

289,413 

428,994 

489,374 

632,872] 

955,967 

1,072,175 

1,217,758 

1.395,885 

13 

1,049,266 

1,402,079 

1,749,221' 

2,167,279] 

2,317,166 

2,593,797' 

3,078,753 

3,565,472 


66,208 

85,182 

112,404 

156,143 

266,2421 

305,217 

302,832 

398,707 

14 

i . 580, 189 

569,701 

350,252 

410,147 

2,339,708 

2.391,737 

2,283,950 

2,278,666 

IS 

86,942! 

118,0171 

139,306 

199,435 

186,391 

251,623 

228,363 

311,506 

16 

116,790 

145,740 

160,095 

322,626 

302,284 

351,880 

390,137 

642,421 

17 

270,562 

396,650 

413,494 

461, 320] 

585,516 

636,290 

621,921 

653,080 

18 

157,8791 

207,407 

256,258 

400,118 

437,570 

488,770 

552.396 

726,707 

19 

123,803 

210,092 

330,250 

868,182 

124.666 

217,017 

331.349 

869,916 

20 

5,901 

21, 174 

44,915 

54,992 

292,212 

397,349 

426,984 

421,964 

21 

1,685,372 

2,133,355 

2,557,102 

3,684,842 

3,603,445 

4,300,884 

4,485,086 

5,737,375 


198,057 

249,459 

331,998 

479,909 

347,596 

446,878 

578,121 

806,985 

22 

238,780 

328,654 

351,247 

424,330 

468,477 

455,408 

541,392 

560,404 

23 

575,969 

744,135 

841,300 

933,168 

913,269 

1,173,795 

1,293,050 

1,364,473 

24 

1,478.688 

2,000,594 

2,219,488 

2,464,478 

2,282,103 

2,844,583 

3,229,556 

3,443,760 


201,501 

416,748 

198,817 

315,624 

209,837 

425,151 

256,736 

350,857 

25 

155,380 

401,041 

328,446 

908,978 

221,759 

463,399 

478,516 

1,375,672 

26 

137,862 

276.251 

210,648 

833,208 

457,502 

673,636 

575,458 

1,363,915 

27 

4,320,699 

4,604,538 

5,204,711 

9,532,942 

5,602,388 

7,501,916 

7,768,446 

i 12,1.51,363 

i 28 

68,984 

97,564 

126,965 

. 123,698 

71.190 

134,652 

148,905 

192,743 

29 

3,319,689 

3,665,161 

4,940,659 

4,882,978 

3,319,689 

3,665,161 

4,940,659 

4,882,978 

; 30 

66,880 

68, 110 

75,292 

80,785 

66,880 

68,110 

75,292 

1 80,785 


1,014,412 

1,168,575 

1,327,653 

1,684,880 

1,025,575 

1,185,592 

1.347,768 

1 1,703,750 

1 31 

39,171 

41,432 

63,905 

81,660 

148,176 

153,004 

193.649 

i 230,977 

32 

1,633,7.31 

1,764,823 

1,843,415 

2,412,888 

1,023,933 

2,076.582 

2,217,027 

2,710,643 

33 

42,088 

81,427 

50,937 

83,034 

143,175 

208,153 

210,191 

290, 168 

1 34 

3,370,697 

2.535,645 

2,464,626 

2,256,406 

3,714,401 

2,915,858 

2,803,668 

1 2,641,324 

. 35 

541,308 

736,068 

667,867 

586,862 

567,222 

769,802 

709,330 

1 617,303 

36 

381,973 

339,249 

301,489 

406,379 

398,872 

365,632 

328,837 

427,029 


16,893,841 

18,891,409 

i 20,268,185 

29,216,009 

26,U9,404 

30,204,250 

31,695,735 

41,542,299 


338,187,081 

303,639,972 

! 319,479,594 

393,720,662 

i 

i 

1 

522,431,153 

562,719,003 

: £71,875,566 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


t4.~Imports (BuitlaWe and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
l>y Main Classes, and Totals of Bnties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. SI, 1933^3?. 


Class. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

laiPOETS. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 

Dutiable 

Free 

$ 

64,429,763 

23.859.203 

S 

64,731,623 

26,097,187 

* 

74,225,634 

35.192,961 

$ 

68,478,004 

41,864,528 

1 

78,996,471 

62,404,746 

Totals for Group 

88,288,966 

90,828,810 

109,418,595 

110,342,532 

131,400,217 

Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 

fibres)— 

Dutiable 

Free 

8,274,423 

7,164,211 

8,986,263 

.10,855,614 

9,796,173 

10,161,304 

10,477,850 

13,836,370 

11,274,570 

16,588,654 

Totals for Group 

15,438,634 

19,841,877 

19,957,477 

24,314,220 

27,863,224 

Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 

Dutiable 

Free 

33,039,457 

28,175,367 

35,918,439 

43,454,031 

36,788,973 

45.009,307 

38,575,440 

61,238,724 

44,807,805 

60,003,439 

Totals for Group 

61,214,824 

79,372,470 

81,798,280 

89,814,164 

1 104,811,304 

Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper- 

Dutiable 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Iron and Its Products— 

Dutiable 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 

Dutiable 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Non-MetaJlic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 

Dutiable 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 

Dutiable. 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Miscellaneous Commodities— 

Dutiable. 

Free 

Totals for Group 

Total Imports— 

Dutiable.......; 

Free 

Totals, Imports 

Totals, Duties Collected^. . . , 

14,197,304 

6,308,830 

11,570,874 

7,787,113 

12,938,708 

8,260,889 

13,948,645 
9,323,086 1 

15,653,143 

13,274,677 

29,508,134 

19,357,987 j 

21,199,687 

23,271,631 

28,927,720 

48,280,297 

10,637,537 

49,509,704 

19,616,937 

71,529,010 

28,627,129 

79,531,376 

34,722,339 

105,174,728 

46,064,411 

58,917,834 

69,126,641 

100,056,145 

114,253,715 

150,239,139 

13,307,378 

4,788.026 

12,940,794 

7,230.206 

17,171,874 

11,324,755 

19,684,699 

14,001,320 

24,769,332 

12,278,622 

18,095,404 

20,171,000 

28,496,629 

33,685,919 

37,037,954 

45,599,875 

42,058,130 

38,522,548 

44,874,213 

46,902,200 

65.625.837 

45,951,658 

59,469,578 

60,015,913 

66,932,348 

87,658,005 

83,396,761 

102,428,037 

105,421,236 

U6, 948,261 

15,207,419 

10,248,013 

15,314,270 

10,269,405 

10,264,427 

12,607,626 

16,568,065 

13,351,856 

18,342,091 

14,763.357 

25,455,432 

25,583,675 

28,872,053 

29,919,921 

33,105,448 

14,041,184 

16.767,327 

12,981,897 

13,137.607 

15,628,827 

14,676,423 

16,717,669 

14,978,166 

20,910,521 

20,631,778 

30,808,511 

26,119,404 

30,264,250 

31,695,725 

41,542,299 

. 256.377,100 

. 160,006,644 

260,476.412 

183,322,213 

301,246,922 

221,185,231 

309,933,096 

252,785,967 

360,933,634 

301,941,932 

. 406,383,744 

433,798,625 

522,431,163 

562,719,063 

671,875,566 

. 77,271,965 

73,154,472 

84,627,473 

[ 82,784,317 1 92,282,059 


1 Includes the following additional and specaal duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1933, $4,683,735; 1934, $2,342,896; 1036, *1,903,864; 1936, $2,068,956; 1937, *2,096,414. 




IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY MAIN CLASSES 
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14 .~Imports (DiitlaMe and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Prodtice, 
hj Main Classes, and Totals of Butics Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. SI, 1933-S7 — concluded. 


Class. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936, 

1937. 

EXFOKTS. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
filsres and wood) — 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

Totals for Group 

Animals and jlnimal Products 
(except chemicals and 

fibres)— 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

Totals for Group 

Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products — 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

S 

203.370,418 

1,027,989 

S 

205.804,526 

760,655 

S 

226,233,097 

838,613 

$ 

242,861,877 

1,192,224 

$ 

346,450,628 

3,146,134 

204,398,107 

306,565,181 

237,071,710 

244,054,101 

349,596,762 

54,333,047 

433,303 

75.151.480 

492,673 

80,848, 144 
401,058 

100,932,110 

604,061 

133,940,776 

945,469 

54,766,353 

75,644,1.55 

87,249,203 

101,536,171 

134,886,245 

i 4,731,004 
367,207 

7,828,084 

383,167 

7,523,144 

414,579 

10,273,697 

788,025 

12,830,212 

1,409,298 

Totals for Group 

Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

5,008,301 

8,311,851 

7,937,733 

11,062,633 

14,339,511 

120,886,796 

236,928 

143,142,398 

191,127 

160,932,709 

288,701 

i 

181,831,743 

242,904 

223,918,470 

280,848 

Totals for Group 

Iron and Its Products — 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

131,133,734 

143,333,525 

161,321,470 

183,074,647 

334,199,324 

17,277,099 

1,894,050 

203,641,482 

1,702,969 

40.736,038 

2,042,729 

52,368,057 

2,465,002 

53,173,175 

1,849,499 

Total.s for Group 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products — 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

19,171,155 

28,341,451 1 

43,778,767 

54,833,659 

55,022,674 

96,906,641 

413,991 

168,375,134 

329,235 

191,345,386 

982,250 

212,547,372 

5.003,508 

230,152,314 

1,811,984 

Totals for Group 

Non-Metallio Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

Totals for Group 

Chemicals and Allied 

Products — 

Canadian produce 

P’orcign produce 

97,330,033 

168,704,369 

192,337,636 

317,550,880 

331,964,398 

9,215,8.37 

294,292 

14,808,912 

468,557 

15,654,323 

302,786 

, 

19,083,643 ; 
711,448 ! 

26,081,028 

954,319 

9,510,139 

15,277,469 

15,957,109 

19,795,091 

37,035,347 

11,099,814 

270,542 

13,843,829 

279,267 

15.270,064 

187,378 

16,018,391 

414,842 

19,237,697 

297,169 

Totals for Group 

Miscellaneous Commodities— 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce. 

Totals for Group 

Total Exports — 

Canadian produce 

Foreign produce 

Totals, Exports 

Total Trade — 

Imports, merchandise . . . . . 
Exports, merchandise 

Totals, External Trade 

11,370,336 

14,133,096 

15,457,443 

16,433,333 

19,534,866 

10,243,533 

1,975,532 

10,357,626 

1.703,672 

12,083.020 

2,200,809 

13,113,527 

2,018,145 

15,397,000 

2,367,593 

13,319,061 

12,061,298 

14,283,839 

15,131,673 

17,765,193 

628,064,278 

6,913,842 

665,954.071 

6,311,324 

756,625.925 

7,658,963 

849,030,417 

1.3,441,659 

1.061,181.906 
13, 062,314 

534,978,130 

672,265,395 

764,284,888 

862,472,076 

1,074,314,220 

406,383,744 

534,978.120 

433,798,625 

672,265,395 

522,431,153 

764,284.888 

662,719,063 

862,472.070 

671,875,566 

1,074,244,220 

941,361,864 

1,106,064,030 

1,286,716,041 

1,435,191,139 

1,746,119,786 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


15.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. SI, 1937. 



Imports for Consumption. | 

Exports c 

)f Canadian 3 

Produce. 

Origin. 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Total. 

Farm Origin— 

1,— Canadian Farm 
Products— 1 

Field Crops— 

Kaw materials 

Pjirtly manufactured. . — 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 

% 

676.942 

8,275,770 

S 

11.023.504 

308,266 

3,576,363 

§ 

25,0 t 102 
849,597 

14,421,148 

$ 

169,207,527 

69,994 

22,992,516 

3 

42,712,810 

2,115,631 

28,087,987 

$ 

265,019,733 

2,321,237 

64,002,833 

Totals, Canadian Field Crops 

8.972,605 

14.908,133 

41,203,937 

192,330,037 

72.916,428 

331,343,803 

Animal Husbandry — 

Eaw materials 

Partly manufactui’ed 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 

2,283,559 

7,581,642 

16,923,456 

3,577,191 

2,255,885 

2,030,934 

14,132,327 

12,890,683 

21,991.182 

5,980,683 

5,349,657 

45,514,161 

22,486,778 

1,178,012 

3,660,788 

31,560,955 

7,023,496 

52,236,341 

Totals, Canadian Animal 
Husbandry 

26,788,657 

7,864,010 

49,020,192 

66,844,601 

27,226,578 

90,819,792 

All Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts— 

Raw materials 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly iaanufac- 
tured 

2,960,501 

7,601,535 

25,199,226 

14,600,695 

2,564,161 

5,607,297 

40,065,519 

13,746,280 

36.412.330 

175,248,210 

5,419,651 

68,606,077 

65,199,588 

3,293.643 

31,648,775 

296,580,688 

9,344,733 

116,238,174 

Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products 

35,761,262 

22,772,143 

90,234,129 

249,174,538 

100,142,006 

422,163,595 

8.— Foreign Farm 
Products—! 

Field Crops— 

Raw materials 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 

739,453 

3,814,034 

23,473.534 

35,129,315 

2,641,886 

11,684.807 

67,213,730 

28,596,337 

60,765,417 

Nil 

9,394 

5,701.404 

67,332 

281,233 

906,615 

68,226 

311,737 

i 18,147,777 

Totals, Foreign Field Crops. 

28,027,021 

49,456,00f 

146,565,484 

5,710,798 

1,255, 18C 

1 18,527,740 

Animal Husbandry — 

Raw materials 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 

430, 43C 
105, OOC 

678,321 

1 4,577,63( 

1 72,53' 

[ 1,362, 401 

) 5,333,622 

1 218,087 

i 3,095,496 

Nil 

Nil 

386,078 

Nil 

Nil 

58,833 

Nil 

Nil 

2,945,334 

Totals, Foreign Animal 
Husbandry 

1,113,751 

1 6,002,561 

3 8,647,205 

386,078 

58,831 

2,945.334 

All Foreign Ftirm Products— 

Rslw materials 

Partly manufactured. . . . . . 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured... 

1,169,88: 

3,919,03' 

24,051,851 

i 39,706,94i 
1 2,714,421 

5 13,037,201 

5 62,547,352 

0 28,814.42f 

9 63,850,911 

Nil 

9,394 

6,087,482 

67,335 

281,235 

1 965,441 

1 68,226 

1 311,737 

) 21,093,111 

Totals, Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts 

29,140,771 

2 55,458,57 

4 155,212,685 

1 6,09G,87« 

; 1,314,013 

L 21,473,674 

3.— All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 

Raw materials 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac 
tured 

1.416,39 
. 3,833,92 

31,749,30 

5 46,153.81 
7 2,950,15 

4 15,261,17 

9 83,146,925 
2 29,445,93' 

0 76,176.56f 

! 169,267,521 
i 79,381 

1 28,693,92( 

' 42,780,145 
i 2,396,86' 

) 28,994,605 

! 265,087,969 

1 2,632,974 

! 82,160,610 

Totals, All Field Crops 

. 36,999,62 

6 64,364,14 

1 187,769.421 

1 198,040.83{ 

i 74,171,60! 

5 349,871,543 

1 In this classification the expression “Canadian Farm Products” refers, in t 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms 
Products" covers, in both imports arid exports, materials or commodities such a 
in their original forms, e,g., oane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 

he case of exportSj to oom- 
case of imports, it covers 
produce, “Foreign Farm 
s Canada does not produce 
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15 .— Ixtemal Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937— concluded. 


Origin. 

Imports for Consumption. 

1 Exports of Canadian Produce. 1 ij 

United 
Kingdom . 

United 

States. 

Total. 

1 United 
Kingdom, 

United 

States. 

Total. ' j 

Farm Origin— concluded. 
3.— All Farm Products— 
concluded. 

All Animal Husbandry — 

S 

2,713.989 

7,686,612 

17,501,777 

S 

8,154,821 

2,328,419 

3,383,336 

% 

19,465,949 

13,114,776 

25,086,678 

3 

5,980,083 

5,349,657 

45,900.239 

S 

22,486,778 

1,178,012 

3,619,619 

s }: 

! i 

31,500,955 ! 

7,023,496 ^ 

55,180,675 j 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Totals, All Animal 

27,902.408 

13,866,576 

57.667,397 

1 57,230,579 

27,284,409 

93,765,126 1 

All Farm Products— 

4.130,384 

11,520,569 

49.251,081 

54,307,640 

5.278,571 

18,644,506 

102,612,871 

42,660,704 

100,263,243 

175,248,210 

5,429,045 

1 74,594,159 

65,266,920 

3,574,876 

32,814,221 

i j 

296,648,914 

9,656,470 

137,331,285 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 


64,903,034 

78,330,717 

245,436,818 

1 255,271,414 

101,456,017 

443,636,669 | : 

Wild Life Origlu— 

873,214 

194,237 

79,867 

2,745,081 

851,487 

105,317 

3.849.973 

1,573,848 

194,765 

10,127,057 
003, 103 

6,421 

7,465,389 

35,851 

124,722 

18,526,730 ’ 

747,363 

145,032 ' 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Totals, Wild Life Origin. , 

Marine Origin— 

1,147,308 

3,701,885 

5,618,586 

10,736,181 

7,625,962 

19,419,125 

15,423 

414 

203,232 

418,116 

Nil 

491,338 

801,651 

572 

2,118,292 

918,871 

Nil 

5,119,452 

10,347.822 

Nil 

2,616,817 

11,538,371 

Nil 

15,178,210 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac-: 
tured 

Totals, Marine Origin 

Forest Origin- 
Raw materials 

219,069 

909,454 

2,920,515 

6,038,323 

12,964,630 

26,716,581 :'| 1 

1,826 

17,540 

3,773,181 

312,280 

6,754,344 

18,291,967 

425,396 

6,868,306 

24,548,125 

298,833 

25.448.453 

10,446,000 

11,300,171 

43,330,801 

99,091,372 

1 i 

14,692,804 t i 

78,615,862 tj 

130,785,448 f ■. 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- i 
tured 

Totals, Forest Origin 

Mineral Origin- 
Raw materials 

3,792,547 

35,358,591 

31,841,827 

36,193,286 

153,722,344 

224,094,114 

7,533,773 

2,572,948 

35,913,264 

1 

66.439,539 

7.394,245 

170,633,785 

87,292,009 

11,601,761 

224,137,085 

6.523.855 

68,011,576 

18.859.418 

22,383,447 

112,313,876 

12,802,188 

39,119,463 1 

206,389,581 J 

77,131,525 

Partly manufactured | 

Fully or chiefly manufac-' 
tured 

. 1 

Totals, Mineral Origin 

Mixed Origin— ! 

Raw materials 

46,019,985 

244,467,569 

323,030,855 

93,394,849 

147,499,511 

322,040,559 

16,243 

574,459 

12,836,240 

124,338 

1,887,065 

39,041,043 

151,161 

3,103,000 

59,772,804 

Nil 1 
43.737 

6.318,908: 

Nil 

920,063 

10,826,008 

Nil :i 

1,012,139 1 

23,662,719 , ' 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 

Totals, Mixed Origin 

Kceapitulation— 

Raw materials 

Partly manufactured 

Fully or chiefly manufac-- 
tured 

13,436,942' 

41,052,446 

63,026,965 

6,362,645 

11,746,071 

24,674,858 | 

12,570,863: 

14,880,157 

102,056,8651 

124,346,994 

22,165,712 

247,207,956 

195,133,061 

65,708,191 

411,034,314 

193,117,4261 

99,635,914: 

1 115,343,358 

116.763,7491 

160,175,467: 

158,075,328 

380,626,272 

296.421,415 p 

384,234,219 ? 

Grand Totals. ... 

139,507,885 

393.720.662l 

671.875. S66i 

1 407,996.698 

435,014,5411 

,1,061,181,906 1 i 





^ — — ^ ^ 

* - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ^ 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


1®. — Summary of the Esteraal Trade of Canada, hj Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 'it, »S7. 

Note— An analysis of external trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1937, will be found at pp. 824-826 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1937, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Grand totals correspond with tliose of Table 15, p. 573. 


Group and Purpose. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Foods, Beverages, and 
Smokers Supplies (ready 
for consumption o,r not) . . 

Foodsi 

Animals for food 

Breadstuffs 

Chocolate 

Fish 

Fruits 

Meats 

Lard, substitutes, etc — I 
Milk and its produeto 

Nuts 

Oils 

Sugar and its products . 


Beverages and infiisionsi. 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Infusions 

Smokers supplies 

Personal and MousciioMl 
TJtilities (finished goods) 

Books, stationery, etc 

Clothing 

Household utilities 

Jewellery, timepieees, etc. 

Personal utilities. 

Recreation equipment, etc. 

Electric Energy 

Electrical Equipment 

Producers Equipmcuti .... 

Abrasives 

Containers, packing, etc.. 

Farm equipment* 

Agricultural implements . 
Animals (exoepbforfood). 

Industrial equipment* 

Fisheries eciuipment 

Metal-workingmachinery 
Mining and metallurgical 
Office and business. . 

Printing 

Textile and cordage. 
Tools, n.o.p 


Lubricating oils anci 

greases 

Producers Materials (ex- 
cept unmftd. foods) . . . 
Construction materials.. 

Farm materials 

Manufacturers materials* 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. 

Dyeing and tanning 

Fur and leather go ods . , 
Metals, raw or refined. ... , 
For furniture and wooden] 


512,093 

584,575 

117.449 


444 
33,759 
88,681 
2,638,970 
551,248 
244,213 
9,339,651 
6,987, 186 
3,330,0"“ 
745,2' 

18,348,057 
2,908,313 
5,111,106 
8,356,139 
336,892 
881,307 
754,300 
Nil 
1,294,732 
15,638,353 
126,232 
1,810,170 


550,263 

123,435 

266,370 

567,929 

363,079 

6,787,633 

35,420 

68,730,116 

3,407,014 

1,314,417 

64,008,685 

35,119,154 

713,163 

2,061,086 

1,268,834 

38,537 

428,757 

275,795 

2,126,708 

2,066,593 

60,115 


Medical Supplies 1,511,150 


267,921 

323,511 


Goods for Exiiibition. . 
Non-Monetary Gold. . . 


26,735,282 

25,743,653 

2,468 

1,387,743 

1.311. '’' 
570,068 

15,199,652 

349,533 

18,254 

97,154 

756,730 

121,726 

500,546 

4,439,492 

846,648 

21,145 

465,766 

144,981 

81,447,513 

11,128,095 

4,760,850 

9,820,518 

1,512,155 

1,270,031 

2,949,864 

80,785 

10,691,621 

86,754,411 

3,755,872 

4,015,635 

10,902,762 

10.189.739 
385,264 

30,970,655 

418,285 

4,172,188 

3,301,749 

2,950,725 

3,085,536 

2,710,514 

1,393,674 

31,691.761 

3.311, f 

155,638,144 

12,710,448 

3,131,559 

139,196,137 

31.863.740 
2,337,570 
8,241,500 
5,204,263 

2,176, 

4,859,538 

2.753,478 

45,549,176 

44,889,298 


3,776,493 

689,5271 

2,339,2 

NH 


i0,97fl| 240,177,010 
2,363 239,823,808 
2,504 2,765,5071 

2.345 174,254,-104 
'4, 5981 Nil , 

:3,078 5,364,510 

I0.486| 6,045,979 

" 31,330,280' 

3,841,468: 
11,164, — 


i.241 


33. 

394, 

3,748, 

5,023, 

20,440, 

5,900, 

22,147, 


1,531,287 

60,798,112! 

14,855,963 

12,645,612 

21,226,515 

4,391,423 

2,988,820 

4,689,773 

80,785 

12,363,492 

108,869,131 

3,971,649 

7,230,698 

12,761,055 

10,859,033 

650,228 

38,023,401 

I, 846,322 
4,474,713 
3,976,793 
3,099,922 
3,619,405 

3.478.017 
2,166.538 

40,408,127 

3,355,601 

286,774,191 

18,131,592 

8,375,022 

260,207,577 

83,781,421, 

6.116.018 
15,690,256 

9,035,383 

2,356,469 

5,443,669 

II. 355,418 
47,757,029 
47,023,650 

733,379 

6,526,784 

1,021,030 1 
2,687,571 
Nil 


1,350 

Nil 

220,511 

3,663,208 

362,722, 

90,706 

21,304 


9,810,451 

849,763 

5,356,081 

1,740,933 

110,950 

8,481 

1,743,6,53 

Nil 

1,108,138 

6,770,247 

1,129,287 

111,742 

1,241,043 


1.0 

51,701 

3,980,058 

Nil 

18,400 

Nil 

1,181,983 

4,681 


140,368,259 

26,308,242 

5,273,873 

108,780,144 


2,346,200 

2,342,308 

3,892 


712,102 

3,409 

,876,500 


Nil 


77,185,481 

55,594,616 

11,220,529 

24.000. 588 
Nil 

12,125,344 

402,732 

3,033,299 

36,807 

1,691,364 

84 

Nil 

1,107,292 

1,404,927 

21.. 585. 020 
21,540,860 

10,005 


3,140,189 

587,216 

424,098 

180,630 

4,082 

187 

1.949.997 

3,760,966 

836,611 

13,323,652 

4,421,462 

981,490 

6,560,168 

1,937,598 

3,452,359 

326,787 

2,941 

1,677 

Nil 

3,l__. 

11,254 

Nil 

27,945 

1,954,824 

26,104 


205,365,109 

1,073,210 

3,027 

11,469,156 

18,257,901 

274,091 

128,445,892 

102,424 

314,934 

322,559 

22,375 

158,399 

: 1,285 
206,919 
74,790,769 


392,847,498 

370,559,536 

14,207,376 

259,401,599 

Nil 

25,092,024 

7,483,587 

36,114,497 

3,913,141 

14,447,544 

1,840 

Nil 

1,683,217 

5,809,174 

22,262,716 

21,913,616 

60,188 


24,425,135 

1,980,263 

11,168,606 

6,351,691 

494,293 

87,729 

4,342,653 

3,764,831 

4,559,652 

32,072,291 

5,724,891 

3,320,562 

10,320,862 

6,291,423 

3,639,116 

7,918,147 

5,241 

27,163 

Nil 

1,769,772 
17,961 
. Nil 
1,203,200 


479,544,602 

59,763,973 

36,359,467 

383,421.162 

3.958,009 


2,196,386 

157.021,051 

107,032 

30,781,120 

30,575,900 

205,214 


267,48-1 

207,259 

70,667,269 


* Includes minor items not shown. 
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W.— Values of Total ExportSs Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Coleoted 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1036 
and 1037, 

jjoiB — The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports men- 
tioned, but it is not to be inferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 
originated there. 



1936. 1 

1 1937. 

Province and Port. 

Total 

Exports. 

Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 

Duty 

CoUeeted. 

Total 

Exports. 

Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 

Duty 

Collected. 

P.E. Island. 

Totals, P.E. Island 

$ 

579,083 

S 

636,335 

8 

70,440 

8 

1,363,913 

S 

758,938 

8 

68,959 

Nova Scotia. 

Halifax 

Liverpool 

North Sydney 

Sydney 

Yarmouth 

50,152,483 

3.220,757 

2,107,284 

6,418,528 

1,708,806 

13.267.517 

117,861 

206,637 

2,197,789 

856,713 

1,128,232 

9,461 

11,437 

112,133 

28,906 

57,859,279 

3,496,938 

2,335,044 

6,182,335 

2,052,254 

16,220,28( 
158,99; 
334,22! 
2,157,21! 
726, Q3£ 

) 1,377,062 
' 7,282 
i 11,532 
i 118,822 
) 24,267 

Totals, Nova Scotia^ 

67,834,971 

18,593,197 

1,507,319 

77,589,182 

31,658,46! 

) 1,783,498 

New Brunswick. 

Campbellton 

Fredericton 

MoAdam Junction 

Monoton 

Saint John 

Woodstock 

4,148,603 

Nil 

2,993,464 

304,287 

53,346,876 

4,791,111 

420. 43C 
594,234 
31,95!i 
868, 79£ 
9,327,54£ 
230,481 

18,808 

174,835 

2,237 

169,471 

1,096,687 

27,181 

4,9S0,23S 

Nil 

4,001,752 
527, 89£ 
61,757,49! 
C.371,29£ 

i 535,95! 

986,48! 
! 89,73! 

1 1,008,46! 

1 11,577,37! 

i 327,87! 

S 35,386 
! 336,673 
i 9,442 
) 166,338 

5 1,232,408 
i 36,386 

Totals, New Brunswick! 

67,335,392 

13,499,33! 

1,591,51« 

79,818,915 

i 16,084,78': 

1 1,975,338 


Chicoutimi 11,540,7£ 

Coaticook 2,024,8f 

Drummondville 53, 8( 

Granby 4,2£ 

Hull Nil 

Huntingdon (Athelstan) 7,725,0£ 

Montreal ISO, 654, 4£ 

Quebec 13,811,8! 

Rock Island 2,939,6! 

St. Armand 11,090,7! 

St. Hyaeinthe 2‘ 

St.Johns 121, 341, 1( 

Shawinigan Falls Nil 

Sherbrooke 325,31 

Sorel 3,476,8! 

Sutton 6,686,5! 

Three Elvers 5,680,51 


Amhorstburg 

Belleville 

Brantford 

Brockvillo 

Chatham 

Cobourg 

Cornwall 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg) . . . 

Fort Frances 

Fort William 

Galt 

Guelph 

Hamilton....... 

Kingston 

Kitchener 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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17.— Tallies of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Forts and hy Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 
and 1937 — concluded. 


1 


1936. 



1937. 


Province and Port. 

Total 

Exports. 

Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 

Duty 

Collected. 

Total 

Exports. 

Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 

Duty 

Collected. 


S 

S 

S 

S 

8 

$ 

Ontariiy— concluded . 








Nil 

5.152,819 

969,298 

112,107 

5,917,457 

926,727 


42,399,429 

6,539,347 

1,080,837 

320,942 

48.619.499 

9,129,544 

1,359,952 


Nil 

2,360,831 

Nil 

2,731,738 

318,622 


1,121 

7,917,902 

1,548,072 

9,798 

8,876,036 

1,105,702 


1,392 

5.492,942 

951,686 

1,119 

6,402,840 

956,806 

940,096 

Parry Sound 

503,056 

885,961 

356,655 

878,971 

394,496 


358 

3,134,675 

382,646 

481 

4,108,298 

477,041 


45,013,714 

636,241 

56,574 

1 61,169,382 

1,183,398 

1,037,415 

183,621 


3,304,787 

966,451 

375,423 

1 4,294,606 

353,526 


3,776,481 

3,796,458 

662,8871 

3,987,976 

5,206,359 

769,942 


2,157 

1,041,738 

200,940: 

It 2.250 

1,161,213 

203,678 

Sarnia 

20,539.884 

11,908,847 

746,4181 

25,909,753 

13,975,375 

769,238 


6.008,222 

2,976,799 

665,683 

6,916,286 

2,906,291 

760,816 


Nil 

973,494 

137,436 

Nil 

1,349,591 

166,784 

Sudbury 

Nil 

2,516,235 

128,060 

Nil 

3,375,270 

215,047 

Tillson&irg 

9,493 

573,509 

217,320 

6,288 

131,066!400 

302,902 


1,086,782 

111,640,461 

19,400,068 

1,634,012 

20,083,279 

Welland 

1,027,425 

7,578.612 

463,952 

2,348,384 

8,705,238 

676,332 

31,011,622 

36,326.686 

7,946,981 

41,509,200 

46,113,003 

8,461,367 

Woodstock 

41 

098.029 

110,727 

164 

1,618,607 

121,757 

Totals, Ontario' 

227,369,906 

275,876,699 

44,688,808 

296,382,743 

330,492,056 

48,321,773 

Manitoba. 







Brandon 

168,304 

679,987 

50,624 

103,714 

446,321 

69,863 

Emerson 

9,723,229 

980,144 

111,904 

13,407,309' 

1,634,919 

184,467 

Winnipeg 

2,174,596 

i 16,488,062 

3,276,054 

4,345,475 

19,529,766 

8,616,366 

Totals, Manitoba' 

12,128,307 

18,229,867 

3,442,511 

18,100,670 

21,715,012 

3,760,390 

Saskatchewan. 







Moose Jaw 

31,100 

861,477 

116.503 

1 27,740 

1,297,642 

114,139 

North Portal 

7,041,777 

157,968 

32,28' 

) 7,506,971 

260,659 

37,790 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

102,613 

3,499,638 

579,07? 

) 141,885 

6,506,729 

664,249 

Nil 

1,596,279 

228, 14( 

) Nil 

1,879,307 

208,642 

Totiils, Saskatchewan' . . 

7,175,490 

6,331,090 

982,33? 

5 7,676,596 

9,133,504 

1,053,462 

Alberta. 







Calgary 

Nil 

3,488.865 

628, 74{ 

) Nil 

5,226,272 

684,939 

Edmonton 

105,809 

2,871,214 

798! 365 

i 08,241 

3,393,792 

840,554 

Lethbridge 

779,520 

4,289,437 

167,05? 

i 487,179 

2,035,606 

117,438 

Totals, Alberta' 

885,329 

10,805,910 

1,619,14? 

I 1,498,144 

12,707,422 

1,761,552 

British Columbia. 

Nanaimo 

6,398,931 

157,421 

31,085 

1 8,990,338 

146,337 

21,157 

Nelson 

202,762 

1,079,765 

94,94? 

J 290,792 

358,100 

45,496 

New Westminster 

33,448,337 

1,792,653 

241,48? 

! 43,753,720 
) 4,377,746 

2,539,358 

273,883 

Prince Rupert 

9,054,898 

646,405 

109,19? 

689,121 

114,781 

Vancouver 

84,924,374 

38,458,107 

5,906, 17( 

5 96,466,907 

47,737,883 

6,811,526 

Victoria 

4,596,531 

3,297,894 

744, 4R 

l|| 5,200,838 

3,785,316 

833,800 

Totals, British Columbia' 

139,984,899 

45,980,509 

7,217,76? 

1 161,288,981 

56,816,055 

8,241,013 

Yukon. 







Totals, Yukon 

149,951 

270,427 

63,971 

) 592,062 

365,888 

55,952 

Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through P.O. 







Department. 


15,974 

3,48! 


10,371 

3,551 

Customs duty stamps 



200,281 

.... 


137,859 

Clrand Totals 

862,472,076 

562,719,063 

82,784,311 

?lll, 074,244,220 

671,875,566 

92,282,059 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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—Imports of Canadas Iby Values Entered for Consumption from Britisli Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, PreferentiaL 
and Treaty Kate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 



Dutiable under — | 

Free under— 


Total 

Imports. 

Country. 

General 

Tariff. 

Pref- 

erential 

Tariff. 

Treaty 

Tariff. 

General 

Tariff. 

Pref- 

erential 

Tariff. 

Treaty 

Tariff. 


® , 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

British Empire. 








United Kingdom 

1,197,308 

58,371,934 

725,372 

15,276,506 

53,936,765 

_ 

129,507,885 

Irish Free State 

346 

18,194 

5,312 

5,037 

16,578 

- 

45,467 

Africa — British East 

1,664 

669,409 

574 

1,004,165 

1,152,914 

- 

2,828,726 

British South 

3,059 

607,800 

95,915 

208,277 

544,178 

- 

1,459,229 

British West 

6,002 

Nil 

542,632 

560,850 

388,051 

- 

1,498,135 

Southern Rhode- 








sia 

1S2 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

1,081,916 

- 

1,082,098 

Australia 

8,233 

1,669,186 

626,076 

725,950 

6,445,378 

- 

9,469,823 









British India. 

26,578 

4,147,840 

1,831 

690,285 

3,459,421 


8,325,955 

Ceylon 

6,605 

2,454,660 

1,135 

622,998 

877,064 

- 

3,902,468 

Straits Settlements. . . . 

1,958 

828,920 

4,369 

8,683,521 

1,021,901 

- 

10,540,669 

British Guiana 

164 

4,434,373 

2,679 

365,758 

248,383 

- 

6,051,357 

British West Indies— 








Barbados 

177 

2,139,660 

542 

1,699 

1,568,550 


3,710,534 

Jamaica 

5,400 

2,602,655 

3,393 

21,159 

2,540.292 

- 

5,172.905 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 

598 

2,162,210 

23,919 

58,437 

641,734 

_ 

2,780,898 

Other 

6,405 

786,354 

1,322 

55,005 

943,619 

- 

1,792,705 

Fiji 

92 

2,373,850 

Nil 

Nil 

20,693 

- 

2,394,641 

Hong Kong 

645,759 

Nil 

18,971 

144,586 

Nil 

- 

709,316 

Newfoundland 

6,246 

3,607 

697 

2,143,910 

8,763 

_ 

2,162,223 

New Zealand 

4,329 

13,668 

35,136 

1,222,675 

4,101,158 

- 

5,376,866 

Totals, British Empire' 

1,833,351 

83,333,392 

3,101,567 

31,863,396 

79,036,336 

Nil 

198,165,813 

Foreign Countries. 








Argentina 

1,647,687 

- 

531,672 

9,546,010 

- 

Nil 

11,724,269 

Belgium 

2,144,715 

- 

2,178,099 

2,362,662 

- 

10,057 

6,695,533 

China 

3,759,262 

- 

Nil 

615,973 

- 

Nil 

4,276,235 

Colombia 

60,303 

- 

732,650 

3,736,064 

- 

Nil 

4,529,017 

Czechoslovakia 

362,350 

- 

1,891,406 

109,806 

- 

1,420 

2,364,982 

Denmai'k 

39,080 

- 

75,373 

45,676 

- 

Nil 

160,129 

France 

041,172 

- 

4,440,010 

1,253,611 

- 

119,368 

6,454,161 

Germany 

4,818,654 

- 

4,849,167 

1.896,997 

- 

118,710 

11,683,628 

Italy. 

302,142 


1,036,959 

383,294 

- 

29 

1,722,424 

Japan 

1,179,377 

- 

2,366,302 

1,168,617 

- 

82,212 

4,796,508 

Netherlands 

1,181,775 

- 

1,030,498 

2,040,188 

- 

Nil 

4,252,461 

Norway 

30,861 

- 

555,433 

127,530 

- 

131 

713,955 

Peru 

6,210 

- 

Nil 

5,266,521 

- 

Nil 

5,271,737 

Spain 

74,508 

- 

826.601 

250,144 

- 

Nil 

1,161,253 

Sweden 

670,305 

- 

1,046,703 

219,194 

- 

216 

1,836,416 

Switzerland 

1,382,815 

- 

820,180 

498,105 

i 

158 

2,701,255 

United States 

75,779,267 

' 

160,956,932 

145,410,570 

> 

11,573,893 

393,720,662 

Totals, Foreign 








Countries'.. 

96,851,115 

i 

185,815,309 

179,134,261 


11,909,039 

473,709,724 

Totals, Imports Entered 








for Consumption 

98,684,S6( 

I 83,332,392 

187,91637« 

210,996,657 

r 79,036,330 

; 11,909,039 

671,875,666 


> Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


19,— Values of Imports Into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. Si, 
1933-37, 


Country. 

1933. 

1934. 1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.’ 


S 

•S 

S 

S 

S 

British Empire. 






United Kingdom 

86,466,055 

105,100,764 

111,682,490 

117,874,822 

129,507,885 

Irish Free State 

36,360 

31.7Gl| 

34,922 

82,866 

45,467 

Aden 

3,091 

8,02l| 

6,837 

1,330,089 

2,663 

3,226,242 

490 

Africa— British East 

724,978 

928,5431 

2,828,728 

British South 

4,907,064 

3,641,26l| 

3,296,780 

4,769,003 

1,459,229 

British West 

169,075 

507,159 

687,069 

1,002,774 

1,498,135 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nil 

9361 

163,431 

Nil 

1,082,098 

Bermuda 

182,740 

163,066 

147,706 

145,229 

156,635 

British East Indies— British India 

4,094,201 

5,941,863| 

6,414,944 

7,458,125 

8,325,955 

Ceylon 

1,081,022 

1,409,9591 

2,092,512 

2,917,879 

3,962,468 

Straits Settlements. 

386,424 

1,001,8781 

2,970,415 

7,198,269 

10,540,669 

Other 

1,855 

7,730l 

23,938 

37,716 

62,655 

British Guiana 

2,299.814 

1,389,183 

2,449,442 

4,757,937 

5,051,367 

British Honduras 

50,519 


48,276 

131,360 

31,176 

British Sudan 

5,511 

5,6551 

12,910 

28,905 

19,935 

British West Indies— Barbados 

2,856,835 

3,126,8571 

4,861,468 

3,430,007 

3,710,534 

Jamaica 

3,194,364 

2,640,286 

4,304,770 

4,313,329 

5,172,905 

Trinidad and 



Tobago 

2,428,252 

1.986,7161 

1,357,030 

2,593,296 

2,786,898 

Other 

1,235,476 

1,357,0891 

1,381,74^ 

1,818,096 

1,792,705 

Hong Kong 

515,614 

624,336 

676,243 

1,185,141 

709.316 

Malta, Cyprus and Gozo 

Newfoundland 

429 

142i 

80] 


669 

545,5271 

630,070 

l,8S8,97i 

2,019,282 

7,277,099 

2,162,223 

Oceania— Australia 

6,902.687 

5,400,582 

6,327.175 

9,469,823 

Fiji 

2.218,361 

1,647.324 

1,799,95! 

1,770,436 

2,394,041 

New Zealand 

969.704 

2,575,158 

2,534,678 

3,622,398 

5,876,860 

Palestine 

108,476 

126,747 

01,865 

69,313 

15,907 

Totals, British Empirei 

120,384,324 

110,403,886 

136,186,471 

177,721,310 

198,168.842 

ForcigD Countries. 






Abyssinia 

7,973 

11,879 

12,873 

5,741 

7,226 

Argentina 

894,982 

2,049,563 

2,790,923 

3,744,062 

11,724,269 

Austria 

179,707 

216,557 

280,986 

831,482 

889,067 

Belgium 

3,042,518 

3,200, 168 

3,613,538 

6,093,778 

1,695,533 

Brazil 

591,141 

626,586 

835,546 

900,877 

906,062 

Chile 

21,443 

8,323 

67,860 

59,169 

51,913 

China 

1,605,452 

2,330,659 

2,346,570 

3,717,181 

4,275,235 

Colombia 

3,365,508 

3,669,707 

4,563,821 

4,202,197 

4.629,017 

Costa Rica 

43,222 

35,774 

47,921 

60,978 

62,209 

Cuba 

705,824 

1,063.239 

929,267 

441.942 

456,614 

Czechoslovakia 

1,769,044 

1,403,472 

2,310,315 

1,969,644 

2,364,982 

Denmark 

126,605 

294,470 

1 126,383 

100,977 

100,129 

Greenland 

1,918 

183,259 

' Nil 

Nil 

230,235 

Ecuador 

5,024 

16,715 

i 20,765 

75,418 

49,482 

Egypt 

407,681 

701,155 

. 956,491 

814,138 

612, 084 

Finland 

53,976 

42,088 

! 36,315 

48,374 

55,126 

France 

7,712,658 

6,898,411 

6,443,695 

6.717,668 

6,454,161 

French Africa 

52,091 

85,260 

i 35,400 

63,643 

57,228 

French East Indies 

3,405 


1 22,672 

86,097 

81,023 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

86,652 

191 1 039 

1 291.679 

42,786 

14,281 

Germany 

9,088,905 

9,922,704 

. 10,014,434 

9.907,685 

11,683,528 

Greece 

45,041 

49,405 

i 39,938 

48,019 

07,188 

Guatemala 

14,629 

6.33C 

1 5,210 

16,131 

29,696 

Haiti 

336 

1,029 

1 62,001 

56,811 

100,554 

Honduras 

1,256 

24,990 

1 63,711 

96,056 

19,931 

Hungary 

24,274 

58,987 

' 07,898 

45,955 

134,700 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

156,024 

189,229 

f 264,427 

345,358 

366,369 

Italy 

2,806,361 

2,579,960 

1 2,714,878 

1,943,916 

1.722,424 

Japan 

3,860,911 

3,311,687 

' 4,424,654 

3,466,081 

4,796,608 

Latvia 

4,676 

12,000 

1 4,664 

10,243 

12,120 

Mexico 

880,841 

404,943 

; 494,184 

885,039 

812,701 

Morocco 

78,642 

14,780 

i 23,237 

14,867 

24,902 

Netherlands 

3,715,996 

3,241,669 

1 4,343,945 

4,258,497 

4,252,461 

Dutoii East Inaies 

224,992 

' 561,251 

398,093 

780,755 

1,000,0)30 

Dutch West Indies 

1,557,786 

586 

1 867 480 

i Nil 

668 

273,019 
; Nil 

862,644 

207,065 

140 

Nicaragua 

1 Nil 

1 531,287 

Norway. 

452,903 

' 713,577 

713,955 

Pfl.Tiamsi. 

3,207 

Nil 

' 9,674 

15 

i 91,799 
i 13,307 
! 129 119 

1 42,460 

62,082 
1 166 245 

9,735 

66,937 

166,838 

5,271,737 

149,826 

270,20 

131,511 

Paraguay 

Persia 

71,493 
2,573,521 
84,861 
175,368 
135,253 
B not Bpeoifie( 

130,759 

3,679,720 

60,094 

129,197 

87.23£ 

1. 

Pfini 

i 3,430,387 
( 154,309 
' 199,840 
i 123,912 

' 4,171,230 
1 115,818 
i 164 213 

Poland and Danzig 

Portugal. 

Azores and Madeira 

1 Totals include other minor countriei 

1 173,637 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Coiisnniptloii, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1933-S7' — concluded . 


Country. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


3 

S 

S 

8 

S 

I'oieisfii Countries- concluded 






Roumania 

4,730 

4,380 

5,390 

144,413 

177,909 


539,419 

104,760 

265,039 

279,441 

128,721 

Nil 

Santo Domingo 

101,310 

189,006 

1,314,939 

126 

Siam 

Nil 

23,695 

62, 040 
1,374,755 

158,272 

158,240 

Spain 

1,160,753 

1,128,755 

1,428,984 

1,151,253 

Canary Islands 

10.989 

2,759 

1,640 

15,671 

8,042 

Sweden 

704,193 

1,138,443 

1,704,892 

1,757, 666 

1,836,415 

Switzerland 

2,399,635 

2,808,308 

2,335,297 

2,573,076 

2,701,255 


4,62C 

2,704 

4,559 

4,093 

2,804 


171, OIC 

174, OOC 

206,188 

287,558 

202, ,853 

United States 

232,548,055 

238,187,681 

303,639,972 

319, 479, .59-1 

393,720,602 


37,799 

34,552 

99,581 

60, 115 

91,064 

Hawaii 

42,186 

40,490 

84,904 

116,387 

204,907 

Philippines 

155.787 

365,472 

496,105 

592,465 

787,617 

Puerto Rico 

1,201 

1,194 

1,296 

22,791 

24,484 

Uruguay 

7,104 

19,908 

160,975 

206, 603 

63,377 

Venezuela 

861,835 

396,53.3 

834,848 

1,270,437 

1,008,627 

Yugoslavia 

7,908 

33,005 

93,817 

87,966 

90, 172 

Totals, Foreign Countries^ 

385,999,120 

393,391,739 

366,314,683 

384,997,753 

473,709,734 

Grand Totals, Imports 

■106,383,741 

433,798,635 

533,431,153 

563,719,063 

671, 875,. 566 

Imports, by Continents. 






Europe— United Kingdom., 

86,406,055 

105,100,764 

111,682,490 

117,874,822 

129,507,886 

Other Europe 

34,873,626 

34,000,977 

37,026,683 

38,183,295 

41,420,040 

North America 

246.478,559 

251,249,708 

.320,722,090 

335,938,367 

411,616,495 

28,772,737 

South America 

10,620,427 

11,655.811 

15,207,035 

19.465,458 

Asia 

12,444,578 

16,212,647 

20,610,821 

28,456,913 

35,446,077 

Oceania 

9,13.3,325 

9,671,789 

10,746,716 

12,786,319 

17,449,842 

Africa 

6,367,174 

5,900,869 

6,435,318 

10,013,889 

7,662,490 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


—Values of Exports of Canadiaii Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign CoJintries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-3'?. 


I 1933. 1 

1934. 

1935. 1 

1936. 1 

1937. 

184, 

361,019 

S 

288,582,666 

290, 

$ 

,885,237 

321, 

s 

,5,56, 

798 

407, 

S 

,996, 


2, 

247,162 

3,514,785 

4, 

120,524 

3, 

039, 

231 

3, 

,V9U, 

VKI 


18,692 

34,753 


40,879 


119, 

607 


77, 

390 


409,276 

535,434 


634,578 


824, 

,031 


776, 

150 

4, 

001,638 

7,286,544 

12. 

127,704 

13, 

562. 

1381 

15, 

,573, 

639 


303,290 

348,097 


348,730 


010, 

1.58! 


860, 

337 


Nil 

393,902 


528,777 


VK9, 

Oil) 


843, 

475 

1, 

587,002 

1,146,005 

1. 

,121,6081 

1, 

254, 

249' 

i. 


919 

2, 

414,586 

3,743.360 

4, 

118,175 

3, 

,m. 

809 

3, 

221, 

062 


62,744 

109,411 


237,085 


223, 

(180 


130, 

558 


388,438 

681,682 

1. 

,493,894 

1, 

,314, 

927 

1, 

,938, 

514 


806,650 

800,578 


927,198 

1, 

,098, 

,800 

1 

,264, 



665,922 

256,869 


209,759 


262, 

,938 


220, 

.793 


318 

52,402 


1,662 


’/(), 

,045 


9(1, 

,559 

1, 

,049,944 

1,056,146 

1, 

,027,173 

1, 

,069. 

,058 

1, 

,185, 

,001 

2, 

.430,410 

2,633,019 

3, 

,088,267 

3 

,342, 

,343 

3 

,327, 

,133 

1, 

,773,239 

1,997,460 

2 

,206,914 

2: 

,313. 

,583 

3, 

,053, 

.985 

1, 

,714,122 

1,353,324 

1: 

,312,310 

1, 

,281, 

,720 

1, 

,670, 

,585 


10,272 

9,935 


15,375 


7, 

,311 


15, 

,215 

1, 

,062,243 

1,253.866 

1, 

,300,083 

1. 

,466, 

955 

1, 

,372, 

904 


101,540 

188,871 


207,134 


410, 

,210 


331, 

,613 

5, 

,644,225 

6,130,698 

6 

,468,918 

0 

,902, 

,882 

7, 

,728, 

,211 

7 . 

,312,574 

12,138,869 

18, 

,081,847 

23 

,974, 

,094 

26, 

,963, 

810 


101,397 

176,741 


197,946 


288, 

,571 


303, 

660 

3 

,608,500 

4,480,219 

7, 

,344,785 

10 

,221. 

,205 

11, 

,187, 

,118 


35,220 

99,621 


135,523 


274, 

,156 


316, 

441 

222 1 

,118,937 

339,006,389 


,199,478 

399 

,311. 

,459 

495. 


,105 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom 

Irish Free State 

Aden 

Africa — British East 

British South 

British West 

Soutliern Rhodesia 

Bermuda 

British East Indies — British India 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements. 

British Guiana 

British Honduras. 

British Sudan 

British West Indies — Barbados 

Jamaica. . ; 


Other.. 

Gibraltar 

Hong Kong 

Malta, Cyprus and Gozo...,. 

Newfoundland 

Oceania— .Australia 

Fiji.. 

New Zealand 

Palestine 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
46847—371 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


29.— YMiies of Exports of Cauatliais Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37— concluded. 


Comiitry. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937. 

Foreign Couatrics. 

S 

S 

2,793,801 

31,268 

12,538,143 

8 

4,014,974 

$ 

3,981,453 

S 

3,727,088 

40,849 

23,435,884 

76,638 

113,075 

3,872,899 

950,935 

4,899,488 

1.148.365 
99,786 

1,455,352 

193,978 

1.673.365 
112,211 




44,808 



11.780,088 

11,061,409 



37,979 

245,225 

1,758,380 

276,533 

50,355 

192,595 

44,681 

95,471 




1,394,230 

2,769,578 

3,711,283 


557,303 

852,292 


7,669,228 

5,395,970 

4,461,465 

4,555,726 


389,296 

46,442 



919,192 


71,219 

993,019 

71,910 

2,160.467 

66,322 

1,203,854 

83,640 

1,177,131 



111,891 

2,694,212 

39,015 

2,012,197 

140.461 

65,278 


1,375,236 

159,550 

440,085 




179,578 

328,539 

11,907,478 


262.728 

12,730,226 

91.199 

46,369 

899,806 

345.367 

9.842,294 

97,114 

722,258 

637,581 

11,717,806 


7,848,440 



60,620 


03^992 


38,857 

94,496 

350,799 

4,474,158 

5,341 

57,676 

159,164 


82,151 

4,346,925 

10,588,450 

138,313 

122,975 

151,528 

115,228 

185,155 

338,033 

7,828,525 


7,593,203 

8,057,105 

341,521 

91,696 

77,637 

108,906 

4,236 

4,126,302 

10,327,492 

362,255 

4,559,594 

429,992 






103, 173 
186,015 
153,140 
14,356 
4,056,016 


175,033 

103,766 


106,641 

129,231 

130,590 1 
115,907 



3,543.316 

13,802.760 

2,376,533 

14,844,137 


10,935,869 

9,326 


1,999 

2,404 


1,311,236 

161,314 

10,457,910 

1,680,766 

68,252 

19,655,271 

412,180 

1,885,330 

1,710,034 

82.968 

2,864,330 

1,942,079 


66,774 

10,071,978 

664,273 

56,908 


9,445,227 

660,472 

10,915,611 

690,009 



40,764 

71,202 

18,810 

3,695,335 

51,108 

59,244 

Wpst Tnflioa 

76,487 

124,743 

34,187 

4,788,738 

239,717 

141,727 

176,941 



20,003 

57,194 

78,323 

6,907,016 

395.312 

, Norwfiy. . 

3,912,408 

233,430 

4,576,786 

P&tlltIBCt. .. 4 . 4 * 4 4 * 4 ... 4 • * 

113,047 

5,393 

721,262 

312,402 


14,225 

08,493 

176,661 

1,026,433 

54,750 


926,453 

744,730 

1,092.274 

Pnlfi.nH fl.TiH 

31,340 

71,343 

80,610 

27,853 

952,619 

402,007 

95.257 

17,996 

1,372,743 

151,582 

21,712 

511,929 

557, 196 

. 

141,112 

26,330 

842,446 

57,866 

134,735 

165,870 

15,687 

Azores and Madeira 

7,018 

PnTt.iijriiopjR Africa. 

1.715,147 

1,759.576 

46,709 

P,r»iitnnnin.. 

14.209 

16,722 

22,726 

Hussi^. 

1,776,946 
12 673 

1,201 

185,467 

Mn.] ya.finr . . . * 

26,061 

178,017 

4,326 

59,090 

60,195 

111,060 

166,716 

Wa.nin DrtTTiinD’O. . 

180,965 

4,075 

261,275 

6,853 

131,304 


7,294 

15,570 


2,481,717 

1,822.626 

2,620,984 

1,540,740 

178,399 

Ctinciry IslB^nds. 

14.017 

45,151 

1,441,030 

50,169 

1,637,603 

50,870 

2,295,087 

7,483 

3,236,854 

Sweden 

2,636,400 

212,267 

25,785 

32,206 

Swif.9:t»rln,Tid 

275,539 

33,254 

1,363 

622,264 

705,295 

101,962 

517,618 


33,712 

107,620 

Turiesy 

8,657 

488 

1,687 

Tl-nitftH 

197,424.723 
173,388 
434 540 

220,072,810 

114,469 

620,675 

616,979 

353,809 

140,273 

401,306 

670 

304.721,354 
146,664 
600, 103 

360,302,426 

148,249 

435,014.544 

215,070 

Alaska 

'Hfl.wn.ii 

626,510 

1,529,419 

1,512.148 

342,450 

422,837 

Philippinoa 

347,368 

268,045 

833,623 

1,123,277 

409,365 

Puerto Rico 

431,296 

231,446 

484,610 

1,246 

TTrjj^'ijft.y. 

71,731 

351.777 

2,016 

368,508 

571,687 

6,172 

Veiioziittlu. 4 . 

1,016,621 

42,981 

Y ugoslavia 

Totals, Foreign Conntrlesi. 

305,945,351 

326,947,682 

398,426,447 

449,718,938 

565,583,801 

Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. . . . 

538,964,278 

665,934,671 

756,625,925 

849,030,417 

1,061,181,906 

Exports, toy Continents. , 

Europe — United ICinadom 

Other Europe 

184,361,019 

72,712,079 

223,319,965 

6,662,273 

22,696,286 

12,364,161 

6,048,495 

288.582.666 
72,374,404 

243.226.666 
7,930.034 

26,353,284 

290,885,237 

56,963,021 

321,556,798 

51,096,279 

381,792,744 

12,934,902 

28,129,661 

36,190,081 

18,329,962 

407,996,698 

80,323,684 

460,382,598 

13,866,794 

36,003,868 

40,150,715 

22,467,051 

iynrtTi Aintvi'ifin, 

335,520,323 

10,989,314 

30,379,721 

26,279,369 

15,608,940 

South America — 

Oceania 

17,508,431 

9,979,586 




Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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1 Totals include other countries not specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


Subsection 10. — Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 

The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this subsection 
to reveal changes in the phj'sical volume of external, trade as weU as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Value figiu'es alone may be somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fall ill general prices between the '70’s and the middle '90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately eoiicerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This objective is attempted with regard to world trade in Sub- 
section 1 of this chapter in w^hich the internationally familiar term 'quantum’ 
has the same significance as 'volume’ here. Table 22 which follows serves the 
same purpose with regard to Canadian external trade. 

The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year — 1936 — and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in an}'' given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on this account is inconsider- 
able. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade 
in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of a more remote year is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. 
Certain new commodities have come into existence in the course of the period, 
while the qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new 
items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible 
to say just what customs items at present correspond with those of a year as long 
past as 1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 
1914 -were discontinued after 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous 
years appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. For similar reasons the re- 
tention of 1926 as the base year was tending to lessen the reliability of recent calcula- 
tions, and, consequently, 1936 has been taken as a new base year in the present 
edition. Comparisons with 1936 are carried back to 1932. 

In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports, respectively, for the 
years 1932 to 1937 are compared with 1936, for the main groups, as follows: the 
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imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1936. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 1936 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given j’-ears on the basis of variations 
in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or 
exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1936, are then given. These are 
followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1936. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1936. 

The fiscal year 1937 shows a general increase in the volume of imports under 
all groups, indicative of the recovery of the purchasing power of the people of Canada. 
The greatest change since the low period of the depression represented by the fiscal 
year 1933 is the increase in the imports of iron and its products. 

In the latter half of Table 22, dealing with exports, the index numbers show a 
very encouraging recovery since the fiscal year 1933 in both the volume of 
exports and in the average values or the prices at which they sold in the world 
markets. Recovery in volume has been particula rly marked in the cases of the wood 
and paper, iron, and non-metallic mineral groups. These products represent to a 
large extent capital goods or materials, and the demand for them was very much 
curtailed during the worst years of the depression. 

The index numbers of average values of imports rose from 88-3 in 1933 to 
102 •! in 1937, or by about 16 p.e., while the index of average values of exports rose 
in the same period from 78-6 to 107 -0, or by 36 p.c. This greater rise in the prices 
of exports than in those of imports represents welcome progress toward a betterment 
in Canada’s barter terms in world trade, which suffered so severely during the de- 
pression owing to the much greater decline in the prices of primary goods than in 
those of highly fabricated commodities. 


23.— Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the Externa! Trade of Canada, hy 
Main Croups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Group. 

1932, 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 


*’000 

$'000 

rooo 

*’000 

rooo 

$■000 

Values as Declared. 







Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

128,699 

88,289 

90,829 

109,419 

110,342 

131,400 

Animals and Their Products 

24,563 

15,439 

19,842 

19,957| 

24,314 

27,863 

Fibres and Textiles 

83,879 

61,215 

79,372 

81,79S| 

S9,S14i 

104,811 

Wood and Paper 

Iron and Its Products 

32,030 

20,506 

19,358 

21,200, 

23,272 

28,928 


58,918 

69,127 

100,0561 

114,254 

150,239 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

34 ! 802 

18,095 

20,171 

28,497; 

33,686 

37,038 

Non-Metallie. Minerals 

102,147 

87,658 

83,397 
25, 584' 

102,428, 

28,872 

i 105,421. 

116,948 

Chemicals and Allied Products. 

30,731 

25,465 

29,920 

33,105 

Miscellaneous 

43,455 

30,809 

26,119. 

30,204| 

31,09C| 

41,544 

Totals, Declared Values 

578,504 

406,384 

433,799 

S22,43l| 

662,7191 

671,876 


1 Subject to revision. 
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33. — Comparisosi of the Values and Volumes of the Externa! Trade of Canada, hy 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37— continued. 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION-concluded. 


Group. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 


S’OOO 

S’OOO 

S'OOO 

$’000 

I’OOO 

I’OOO 

On the Basis of 1936 Average Values.* 








115,642 

22,214 

93,930 

25,901 

88,132 

39,671 

107,414 

28,450 

43,030 


93,225 

22,705 

86,205 

18,210 

74,398 

22,712 

93,520 

25,600 

28,760 

105,583 

22,404 

82,647 

21,728 

103,237 

28,781 

94,819 

28,629 

30,328 

110,342 

24,314 

89,814 

23,272 

114,254 

33,686 

106,421 

2i9,g20 

31,696 


Animals and Their Products 

Fibres and Textiles 

Wood and Paper 

Iron and Its Products 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

Miscellaneous 

19,579 

113,647 

17,760 

53,683 

21,031 

86,560 

25,102 

33,950 

26,900 
98,906 
28,934 
148,360 
41,584 
. 113,610 
32,851 
40,670 


564,384 

460,174 

465,335 

518,156 

663,719 

657,798 


Index Nuinljers of Declared Values. 



(1936= 

aoo.p 



Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

Animals and Their Products 

Fibres and Textiles 

Wood and Paper 

Iron and Its I’roducts 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

116-5 

101-0 

93-4 

137-6 

86-0 

103-3 

96-9 

102-7 

137-1 

80-0 

63-5 

68-2 

88-1 

81-6 

83-2 

86-1 

97-2 

82-3 

81-6 

88-4 

S3-2 

60-5 

69-9 

79-1 

85-6 

82-4 

99-2 

83- 1 
91-1 
91-1 
87-6 

84- 6 
97-2 
96-5 
95-3 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

119-1 

114-6 

116-7 

134-3 

131-5 

110-0 

110-9 

110-6 

131-6 




Total Indexes of Declared Values. . 

103-8 

73-3 

77-1 

93-8 

100-0 

119-4 

Index Numbers of Average Values. 







Agricultural nnd Veaetable Products 

111-2 

99-4 

97-4 

103-6 

100-0 

103-5 

Animals and Their Products. 

110-8 

78-9 

87-4 

89-1 

100-0 

107-6 

Fibres and Textiles 

89-3 

53-9 

99-0 

100-0 

106-0 

Wood and Paper 

123-7 

115-5 

106-3 

97-6 

100-0 

90-0 

Iron and Its rrodiicta 

Tll-S 

109-6 

92-9 

96-9 

100-0 

101-3 

Non-Ferrous Metals. 

85-5 

86-8 

84-4 

99-0 

100-0 

89-1 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

95-C 

1 101-3 

89-2 

108-0 

100-0 

102-9 

C5hfttTiicfi.lfl anH Alliftrl Prndnt^t.s 

108-( 

» 101-4 

99-9 

100-8 

100-0 

100-8 

Miscellaneous. 

101 -C 

1 90-7 

90- S 

99-6 

100-0 

102-1 




Total lndcxe.s of Average Values . . . 

102-i 

; 88-3 

93- fl 

' 109-8 

100-6 

103-1 

Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

104 -i 

! 80-5 

84-5 

95-7 

100-0 

115-1 

Animfilsi anrt Thftir Prnfliir.t.i=i 

91-4 

1 80-5 

93-4 

92-1 

100-0 

106-5 

Fibres and To.xtiles 

104-t 

i 126-5 

96-0 

1 92-0 

• 100-0 

110-1 

WfifiH Pn.pRr 

111-a 

I 76-3 

78-2 

; 93-4 

100-0 

124-3 

Trnn aiiH Its PrnHiinls 

77-1 

47-8 

65-1 

90-4 

100-0 

129-9 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

117- f 

! 59-5 

67-4 

85-4 

100-0 

123-4 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

101-S 

1 82-1 

88-7 

89-9 

1 100-0 

107-8 

rJhftmioAlfl rnifl AlHftfl PmHiinf.a 

95-1 

85-8 

i 95-7 

' 100-0 

109-8 

Miscellaneous 

135- f 

! 107-1 

90-7 

' 95-7 

' 100-0 

128-3 



Total Indexes of Physical Volume. 

100-3 

t 81-8 

83-7 

- 93-1 

100-0 

116-9 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Values as Declared. 

i $’000 I 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

Animals and Their Products I 

204,398 

203,371 

205,805 

226,234 

242,802 

346,451 

68,799| 

54,333 

75,151 

86,848 

100,932 

133,941 

Fibres and 'Pextiles 

5,612| 

4,730 

7,829 

7,623 

10,274 

12,830 

Wood and Paper 

Iron and Its Products 

176,740l 

120,887 

143,142^ 

160,933 

181,832 

223,918 

15,463 

17,277 

26,641 

40,730 

62,368 

53,173 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

92,761 

96,906 

168,375 

191,345 

212,6471 

230,152 

Non-Metallic Minerals. 

13,456 

9,216 

14,809 

15,654^ 

19,084' 

26,081 

Chemicals and Allied Products.... 

10,536 

11,100 

13,844 

15,270: 

16,018: 

19,238 

Miscellaneous 

13,367 

10,244 

10,368 

12,083 

13,113 

16,398 

Totals, Declared Values 

600,033 

538,064 

665,954 

750,636 

849,030 

1,061,183 


For tootnoteg, see end of table, p. 585. 
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2g._Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, l)y 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37— concluded. 

EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE— concluded. 


Group. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934, 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 


S’OQO 

$’000 

$’000 

$'000 

$’000 

S’OOO 

On tlie Basis of 1936 Average Values.^ 








260,084 

285,917 

238,053 

227,209 

242,862 

306,908 


74,076 

68,824 

83,932 

90,031 

100,932 

130,634 


6,658 

6,169 

8,541 

7,282 

10,274 

11,674 


132,979 

106,264 

142,565 

161,416 

181,832 

211,784 


12,065 

13,004 

26,187 

41,423 

52,368 

50,902 


146,888 

157,881 

196,725 

231,099 

212,647 

219,611 


12,446 

9,944 

15,758 

16,677 

19,084 

25,726 


9,449 

9,983 

14,420 

15,120 

16,018 

19,771 

Miscellaneous 

15,242 

13,824 

12,363 

13,528 

13,113 

14.813 

Totals, at 1936 Average Values 

670,487 

671,810 

738,544 

803,785 

849,030 

991,833 

Index Numbers of Declared Values. 



(1936= 

=100.)* 



Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

84-2 

83-7 

84-7 

93-2 

100-0 

142-7 


68-2 

63*8 

74-5 

86-0 

100-0 

132-7 


63-6 

46-0 

76-2 

73-2 

100-0 

124-9 


96-6 

66-5 

78-7 

88-5 

100-0 

123-1 



33-0 

50-9 

77-8 

100-0 

101-5 


43-6 

45-6 

79-2 

90-0 

100-0 

108-3 


70-5, 

4S-3 

77-6 

82-0 

100-0 

136-7 


65 -S 

69-3 

86-4 

95-3 

100-0 

120-1 

Miscellaneous 

101-9 

78-1 

79-0 

92-1 

100-0 

117-4 

Total Indexes of Declared Values. . 

70-7 

63-3 

78-4' 

89-1 

100-0 

125-9 

Index Numbers of Average Values. 







Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

78-4 

71-1 

86-0 

99-6 

100-0 

112-9 

Animals and Their Pi-oduots 

92-9 

78-9 

89-5 

96-5 

100-0 

102-5 

Fibres and Textiles 

82-8 

76-7 

91-7 

103-3 

100-0 

109-9 

Wood and Paper 

132-2 

113-8 

100-4 

99-7 

100-0 

105-7 

Iron and Its Products 

128-2 

132-9 

101-7 

98-3 

100-0 

104-5 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

63-2 

61-4 

85-6 

82-8 

100-0 

104-8 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

108-1 

92-7 

94-0 

93-9 

100-0 

101-4 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

111-5 

111-2 

96-0 

101-0 

100-0 

97-3 

Miscellaneous 

87-7 

74-1 

83-8 

89-3 

100-0 

103-9 

Total Inde.\es of Average Values . . . 

89-5 

78-6 

90-3 

94-1 

100-0 

101-0 

Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 







Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

107-3 

117-7 

98-0 

93 -6 

100-0 

128-4 

Animals and Their Products 

73-4 

68-2 

83-2 

89-1 

100-0 

129-4 

Fibres and Textiles 

64-8 

60-0 

83-1 

70-9 

100-0 

113-6 

Wood and Paper 

73-1 

58-4 

78-4 

88-8 

100-0 

116-5 

Iron and Its Products 

23-C 

24-8 

50-0 

79-1 

100-0 

97-2 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

69-1 

74-3 

92-6 

108-7 

100-0 

103-3 

Non-Metallic Minerals 

65-2 

62-0 

82-6 

87-4 

100-0 

134-8 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

59-0 

62-3 

90-0 

94-4 

100-0 

123-4 

Miscellaneous 

116-2 

105-4 

94-3 

103-2 

100-0 

113-0 

Total Indexes of Physical Volume. 

790 

79-0 

87-0 

94-7 

100-0 

116-8 


' Subject to revision. * Since the publication of the 1937 Year Book the base year for these 

calculations has been changed from 1926 to 1936. ■ 
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Section 4. — ^The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 

Tourist Expenditures in Canada. — ^In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well 
as for winter sports — ^for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourist. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditmes on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War. In order to attract this traffic, highways have been built through 
regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky mountains, northern Ontario, 
and the Laurentians and Gaspe in Quebec. A further asset for Canada arises 
from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate are at their 
best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to travel. The 
expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries has the same 
effect, in so far as its influence on the balance of trade is concerned, as the export 
of additional commodities woirld have. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold 
to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodi- 
ties is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in wddely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 

Tourists who enter Canada may be divided into two broad classes: (1) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (2) those entering from the United States, the latter 
subdivided into entries by (a) automobile, (b) rail or steamer, (c) other modes of 
travel as bus, aeroplane, ferry, etc. In 1937 these classes are estimated to have 
expended in Canada (1) $16,972,000, and (2) $277,710,000, respectively, with en- 
tries under (a) $181,332,000, (b) $69,751,000, and (c) $26,627,000. 

The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1937, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, are as follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$12,390,000; Quebec, $36,033,000; Ontario, $117,029,000; Manitoba, $2,321,000; 
Saskatchewan, $946,000; Alberta, $1,115,000; and British Columbia, $11,498,000. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad. — Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same way as those entering Canada. Tlie total expenditures of such 
Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated in 1937 to be as follows; to 
overseas countries, $22,335,000; to the United States by automobile, $48,893,000; 
to the United States by rail or steamer, $24,194,000; and to the United States by 
other modes of travel, $29,000,000; a total of $124,422,000. 

* Abridged from ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26”, and reports for each year from 1927 to 1937, 
inelusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These reports 
contain a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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Summary. — ^For the years 1924 to 1937 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23 .— Estimated Tosirist Expeiiditiim isi Canada and of Canadians Abroad, calendar 

years 1934-37. 



By 'Tourists from Other Countries in Canada. 

By Canadian 
'Tourists in 
Other 
Countries. 

&cess by 

Year. 

Via 

Ocean 

Ports. 

Fio 

Automobile 
from U.S. 

Fjo 

Rail or Boat 
from U.S. 

Via Bus, 
Aeroplane, 
etc. 

from U.S. 

Total. 

TuuiltiLM 

from Other 
Countries 
in Canada, 


S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

17.012.000 

15.430.000 

12.235.000 

76.662.000 

98.410.000 
109,604,000 

79.328.000 

79.328.000 

79.328.000 

1 

1 

173.002.000 

193.174.000 

201.167.000 

84.973.000 

86.160.000 
98,747,000 

88,029,000 

107.014.000 

102.420.000 

1927 

1928 

1929 

14.444.000 

13.735.000 

13.794.000 

153.768.000 

188.974.000 

215.577.000 

70.265.000 

72.521.000 

80.008.000 

I 

238.477.000 

275.230.000 

309.379.000 

108.750.000 

107.522.000 

121.645.000 

129.727.000 

167.708.000 

187.734.000 

1930 ' 

1931 

1032 

12.955.000 

12.018.000 
10,543,000 

202.409.000 

188.129.000 
159,838,0003 

63.874.000 

50.629.000 
42,067,00031 


279.238.000 

250.776.000 
212,448,000= 

100,389,000 

76.452.000 

57.403.000 

178.849.000 

174.324.000 

155.045.000 

1933 

1934 

1935 

7.763.000 

9.455.000 
10,117,000 

77,250,0003 

80,259,000 

132,162,000 

32,111.000=' 

34.260.000 

53.499.000 

16,000,000 

19,000,000 

117,124,000= 

145.974.000 

214.778.000 

50.860.000 

63.058.000 
95,000,0003 

66.264.000 

83.316.000 
119,178,0003 

1036 

19374 

12,946,0003 

16.972,000 

153,509,0003 

181,332,000 

64.844.000 

69.751.000 

20,000,0008 

20,627,000 

251,299,0003 

294,682,000 

110,400,0003 

224,422,000 

140,899,0003 

170,200,000 


I Information not available on a comparable basis for the years 1924-33. Converted into Cana- 
dian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. ’ Revised since publication of the 1937 Year 

Book. ^ Preliminary figures. 


Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of suc- 
cessive declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally 
depressed state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corres- 
ponding expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an ‘invisible’ 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935. The upward trend continued in 1936 and again in 1937, in which 
year the value of the tourist trade to Canada was but little short of the pre-depression 
peak level. 

Section 5. — Balance of International Payments, 1920-37.* 

“Balance of Trade” figures are frequently misinterpreted owing to the persistence 
of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 
state when exports exceed imports, necessitating an import of gold to make up 
the difference. Trade was then said to show a ‘favourable balance’. This theory 
took account only of the ‘visible’ or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 

* Abridged from the aimual report “Canada’s Balance of International Payments", and from the 
special report “The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936”, by Herbert Marshall_, B.A., 
.l''.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 'lhe.se reports include 

explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 
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balance of a aation^s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the ‘invisible’ items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, etc. In short, all debit and credit 
transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. If all the 
visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be 
a final invisible item— capital import or export — and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance.* Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understood by itself, but only as it is interpreted in the light 
of the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921, and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows ; 1920, $104,000,- 
000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, the inter- 
national accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments and 
maturities, thus denoting capital exp«rts. In these years Canada became, tem- 
porarily, a capital-exporting country and, therefore, the explanation of our favour- 
able commodity trade balance was quite different from that for the, period 1894 to 
1903, when it was explained by payments of interest and maturities. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned : 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) to show the extent of our international borrowings and lend- 
ings; (3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, 
freights, tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain exchange 
disturbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and (5) to furnish 
data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial, and com- 
mercial policy. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently completed a comprehensive 
study of the Canadian balance of international payments between 1926 and 1936 
and it is, consequently, now possible to draw up for this period revised statements 
of the balance of payments which incorporate new information that has become 
available.! 

Of special importance are the data that have been collected on the movement 
of capital between Canada and other countries during the period. These move- 
ments of capital have been analyzed in detail and presented in the capital account. 
Viewing the period as a whole, one of the more outstanding results of Canada’s 
international capital transactions has been the extent to which outward movements 
of capital have offset inward movements. In the ten years between 1927 and 1936 
Canadian governments and corporations received $1,978,600,000 from the sale of 

*It is impossible to obtain absolute completeness and accuracy in estimates of invisible items; lienee, 
part of the difference will bo due to errors and omissions. 

■f'The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 192G-1930”. published by and obtainable from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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bonds abroad, while during the same years they paid off $1,801,900,000 of bonded 
obligations, so that the net capital receipts from their borrowings abroad during 
the decade were only $176,700,000. At the same time, large sums were remitted 
from Canada for the purchase of United States, Latin-American, and other foreign 
securities, for the repurchase of Canadian securities, and in connection with capital 
repayments and other financial transactions of trust companies, international 
branch plants, etc. In the earlier years of the period there was a considerable 
inward movement of capital in connection with the repatriation of Canadian bank- 
ing assets held abroad. 

Current and Capital Transactions in 1935 and 1936. — ^In each of the years 
1935 and 1936, Canada’s current and capital transactions with other countries had 
many featm-es in common. Both years were characterized by large credit balances 
in the current account accompanied by substantial outward movements of capital. 
The principal sources of the credits in the current account, which summarizes inter- 
national transactions in goods, gold, and services, were the growing credit balances 
derived in these years from the expansion of Canada’s export trade, from larger 
sales of gold to other countries and from the increasing expenditures in Canada of 
tourists from other countries. External credits derived from these transactions 
were more than sufficient to make the customary large net paj’^ments of interest 
and dividends to residents of other countries as well as the net payments to other 
countries arising out of other international service transactions. Taking all such 
current payments abroad into account there remained surplus credits in the current 
account of $176,900,000 and $309,000,000, respectively, in 1935 and 1936, 

The capital account shows how the surplus external credits in the current 
account were employed as well as giving a detailed analysis of the various types of 
capital movement between Canada and other countries in these years. The net 
outward movements of capital in 1935 and 1936 which have been traced in the 
capital account were $173,300,000 and $253,700,000, respectively. In each year a 
feature of the outward movement of capital was the large volume of Canadian 
securities owned abroad which were redeemed, and in both years these amounts 
of maturing and called bonds exceeded bj'’ far the amounts of new Canadian issues 
sold abroad, with consequent substantial reductions in Canada’s liabilities to other 
countries. A long-run consequence of these large scale redemption operations will 
be the future reductions in Canada’s interest pajunents to non-resident bondholders. 
The purchases and sales of securities between Canada and other countries were the 
source of net credits in each year, although in 1936 purchases from other countries 
were not far short of sales. There were substantial outflows of capital funds in 
each year as a consequence of international insurance transactions and of the 
international transactions of Canadian trust companies, the operations of British 
and foreign branch plants in Canada, and the branch activities in other countries 
of Canadian companies. 

Table 24 shows estimates of the balance of international payments for 1935 
and 1936. Figures for earlier years back to 1920 may be found in the 1929 and 
later Year Books, but, as indicated on p. 588, the balances since 1926 have recently 
been the subject of comprehensive study and revision, and, for the revised figures 
for these years, the interested reader is referred to the special report mentioned in 
footnotes to pp. 587 and 588. 
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34.--Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1935 and 1936. 

Note. — It the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive, 
the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal. 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement represents either errors in the computations 
or the omission of transactions which could not be traced at the time the tables were prepared. Figures 
for both years are subject to revision. Corresponding figures for earlier years back to 1926 may be found 
in the report “The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1920-1930’’, Is.sued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Item. 

1935. 11 

1936. 

Cbedits— 

E.xports, 

Visible 

and 

Invisible. 

Debits— 

Imports, 

Visible 

and 

Invisible. 

Net 

Credits 

Debits 

(-). 

Credits— 

Exports, 

Visible 

and 

Invisible. 

Debits— 

Imports, 

Visible 

and 

Invisible. 

Net 
Credits 
(+) or 
Debits 
(~). 

Current Account of Goods, Services 
and Gold. 

Commodity Trade — 

Recorded merchandise exports and im- 
ports 

Unrecorded imports of ships 

S’000,000 

743-3 

rooo.ooo 

650-3 

1 0-5 

S’OOO.OQO 

-+•192-7 

+ne-r 

+116-7 

- 14-1 
+119-2 

-208-6 

-8-7 

-5-3 

-1-0 

+0-3 

-3-3 

-1-4 

+2-3 

-12-0 

$’000,000 

957-4 

$’000,000 

i 

635-2 

1 0-3 

S’000,000 

+322-2 

+f.?l-0 

+131-0 

- 17-8 
+141-4 

-233-8 

-10^9 

-,4.5 

-1-0 

+0-4 

-3-5 

-1-4 

+1-9 

-15-0 

Deductions for settlers’ effects and 
other non-commercial exports and 
imports 

743-3 

3-4 

550- S 

S-2 

957-4 

3-6 

635-5 

9-1 

Correction for over-valuation of imports 

Minus gold-bearing quartz and bullion 
from exports and plus silver and other 
coin on imports 

739-9 

i 543-6 
1-1 

953-8 

620-4 

1-7 

739-9 

4-3 

541-5 

1-4 

953 -S 

5-9 

C24-7 

1-0 

Corrected totals of commodity trade. . 
Gold Exports and Imports— * 

Non-monefary 

Monetary 

Totids, Gold 

Freight receipts and payments, n.o.p 

Tourist expenditures 

Interest and dividend receipts and pay- 
ments 

Immigrants’ remittances 

Government receipts and expenditures. . 
Charitable and missionary contributions 

Advertising transactions 

Motion picture remittances 

Capital of immigrants and emigrants 

Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
m U.S.A. and U.S. residents employed 

m Canada 

Net payments for entertainment services, 
royalties, etc,, not included above 

Totals, Current Account 

Capital Account. 

New Issues of Canadian securities (par 

value).. r... 

Commis.siona and discounts 

735-G 

DC-r 

Nil 

116-7 

6S-2 

214-8 

62-0 

G-3 

6-6 

1-D 

1-7 

Nil 

1-7 

3-S 

642-9 

Nil 

82-3 

95-6 

270-6 

15-0 

10-9 

2-0 

1-4 

3-2 

3-1 

1-5 

12-0 

947-9 

m-0 

Nil 

132-0 

80-2 

248-8 

70-2 

7-1 

0- 5 

1- 0 
1-S 

Nil 

1-7 

3-6 

625-7 

t-0 

Nil 

1-0 

9S-0 

107-4 

310-0 

38-0 

11-0 

2-0 

1-4 

3-5 

3-1 

1-7 

15-0 

1,217-4 

117-1 

4-0 

1,040-S 

+176-9 

1,506-8 

1,197-8 

+300-0 

- 

+113-1 

-267-5 

+51-0 

-52-2 

-18-0 

+0-1 

110-1 

4-0 

- 

+106-1 

-270-0 

+7-8 

-74-2 

-20-0 

+2-6 

Net New Issues 

Retirements of Canadian securities (in- 
_ eluding maturities and redemptions). . 
Purchases and sale.s of outstanding securi- 
ties 

Net capital transactions of international 

branch plants, etc.® 

Insurance transactions, n.u.p. 

Neb change in estimated net assets of 

Canadian banks outside Canada 

Totals, Capital Account 

113-1 

301 -S 

20-0 

0-1 

267-5 

250-8 

52-2 

38-0 

100-1 

422-5 

19-0 

2-6 

270-0 

414-7 

74-2 

45-0 

435-0 

608-5 

-173-5® 

I 550-3' 

803-9 

-353-7+ 


1 All gold coin and bullion exported and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and ‘ear- 
marked’ gold, Included in this item are the net movements of funds resulting from the operations 

of the branches, subsidiaries, etc. of British and foreign companies in Canada, subsidiarie.s, etc. of Can- 
adijvn companies operating outside of Canada and the net movement of lands resulting from the interna- 
tional transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important current transactions of 
these concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, varion.s small items of c.urrent 
transactions which are difficult to segregate, remain in this item. ’ Direct estimate of net outflow 

of capital. 



CHAPTER XVII.— INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade, followed by sections dealing with the statistics of the 
grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of 
cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. Following 
these will be found sections relating to various administrative services connected 
with trade, including: the payment of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights 
and trade marks; weights and measures; and electricity and gas inspection. Section 
9 deals with the statistics of wholesale aird retail merchandising and of various 
types of service establislnnents. The concluding section of the chapter contains a 
brief treatment of the control and sale of alcoholic liquors and beverages in Canada. 


Section 1. — Interprovincial Trade.* 

Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people: — 

1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering, and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province of 
Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 

2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banlcs of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 


3. The Central A gricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to the 
Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 66® N. lat, 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining, and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 

5. The Northern Fishing, Mining, and Hunting Region, extending from the 
regions of permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for then- own support 
or for exchange with the fux--trading companies, and with individual whalers and 
traders who visit the region. In recent years mining activity has been developing 
in this region, especially along its southern fringe and in the basin of the Mackenzie 
river. 

Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even the 
fisheries and lumber products of the East are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Although 
a large part of British Columbia lumber, minerals, fish, and fruits. Prairie Provinces 
agricultural products, Ontario minerals, Quebec wood-pulp, paper, asbestos, and 
Maritime Provinces lumber, potatoes, fruit, and fish are exported to foreign countries 


^Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilitic.? Branch. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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and the central manufacturing provinces import the greater part of their coal, there 
is a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic regions of 
the Dominion. This trade is carried principally on the railways and, to a lesser 
extent, on the St. Lawrence river and Great Lakes and in late years an increasing 
amount is being carried by motor trucks. 

Monthly railway traffic reports and an annual summary report are published 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing, for each province and for the Dominion as a whole, the total 
revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 76 classes of commodities. The 
data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in each 
province, and are of use in computing the net imports and exports of each province 
for each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a 
limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces 
having water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in 
Table 1. The totals, however, give no indication of how the imports of manufactures 
are offset by the exports of grain, coal, etc,, in particular provinces. Such analyses 
are possible only from the detailed data. 

The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and each month of 1934 showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1933 and the total for the year was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. 
The rate of increase was reduced somewhat during the first half of 1935 but there 
was a fairly steady increase thereafter, the total tonnage moved during 1936 being 
9-6 p.c. heavier than in 1935 and during the first eleven months of 1937 being also 
9-5 p.c. above that for the eleven months of 1936. 


l.--llaiiway Kevenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1935 and 193S. 


Province. 

Originating in Canada 1 
or Specified Pro-idnee. 

Received from Foreign 
Coimections. 

Totals, Freight 
Originating.* 


1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Prince Edward Island 

231,013 

186,392 

176 

396 

231,189 

186,788 

Nova Scotia 

6,123,028 

6,643,220 

120,271 

137,972 

6,243,299 | 

6,781,192 

New Brunswick 

1,731,056 

1,849,825 

384,171 

423,327 

2,115,227 

2,273,162 

Quebec 

7,766,547 

8.530,254 

2,903,861 

3,1,57,279 

10,660,408 

11,687,633 

Ontario 

14,163,264 

16,444,910 

14,225,258 

16,024,858 

28,378,522 i 

32,489,768 

Manitoba 

3,584,771 

3,926,548 

143,142 

163,103 

3,727,913 

4,089,651 

Saskatchewan. 

5,719,438 

6,200,044 

185,934 

299,565 

5,905,372 

6,499,609 

Alberta 

7,247,605 

6,969,960 

237,223 

216,081 

7,484,828 

7,186,041 

British Columbia 

3,824,218 

3,881,847 

297,839 

454,365 

4,132,057 

4,336,212 

Totals... 

50,370,940 

64,633,000 

18,497,875 

20,876,946 

68,868,815 

75,509,916 



Por footnote, see end of table, p. 593. 
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1.— Itailway Kevenue Freight ’Fraflic Movement in Canada, hy ProYlnces, 
catlendar years 1935 and 1936— concluded. 


Province. 

Terminating in Canada 
or Specified Province. 

Delivered to Foreign 
Connections. 

Totals, Freight 
Terminating.! 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Prince Edward Island 

275,971 

226,138 

8,221 

20,346 

284,192 

246,483 

Nova Scotia 

6,262,485 

5,769,873 

594, 684 

564,372 

5,857,169 

6,334,245 

New Brunswick 

1,537,664 

1,041,684 

1,056,853 

1,237,343 

2,594,517 

2,879,027 

Quebec 

6,379,204 

6,637,175 

3,709,109 

4,831,509 

10,088,313 

11,468,684 

Ontario 

19,598,621 

21,580,190 

13,858,811 

15,992,631 

33,457,432 

37,572,821 

Manitoba 

3,740,491 

3,824,358 

271,014 

325,766 

4,012,105 

4,350,124 

Saskatchewan 

3,391,342 

3,452,747 

293,042 

208,312 

3,684,384 

3,721,059 

Alberta 

2,683,434 

2,595,458 

549 

4,452 

2,683,988 

2,599,910 

British Columbia 

2,797,517 

2,756,833 

2,514,399 

2,961,826 

5,311,916 

5,718,659 

Totals 

45,666,739 

48,484,456 

33,307,383 

36,306,556 

67,974,011 

74,691,013 


iThe freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some which terminated in 
1935, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2. — Grain Trade Statistics/’’ 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583 a historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection, and sale of 
Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada Grain 
Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amendments 
were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Yeai* Book, and the Canada Grain Act, 
1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 

Board of Grain Commissioners. — ^This Board was established in 1912 under 
the authority of the Canada Grain Act (c. 27, 1912). It assumed functions in regu- 
lation of the grain trade which were formerly carried out under the Manitoba Grain 
Act and the Inspection and Sale Act. The Board consists of a Chief Commissioner 
and not more than two Commissioners, appointed by the Governor in Council for 
periods of ten years. The chief offices of the Board are located in Winnipeg. 

The Board is responsible for the administration of the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act and its functions relate to: the grading and weighing of grain; deductions 
from grain for dockage; shortages appearing upon the delivery of grain into or out 
of any elevator; the unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; the deteri- 
oration of grain during storage or treatment; and any other provisions of the Act, 
or regulations made or licences granted thereunder. 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1936-37. — A r6sum(5 of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
Western Inspection Division, The wheat crop of 1936 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1936, to July 31, 1937, amounted to 
203-5 million bushels. A carry-over of 82*2 million bushels from the previous crop 
year, together wdth some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division 
to a total for the year of 286-0 million bushels. As for distribution, 200-9 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 66 - 9 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 93-8 million bushels shipped to the 
Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 13-1 million bushels 
and to other countries 10 • 9 million bushels. The total sliipments from the Western 

‘Revised under tlie direction ot Dr. T. W, Grindley, GMel, Agricultural Branch, Dominion liuroau ol 
Statistics, 

4684:7—38 
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Division were thus 184-7 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling companies 
for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 16-1 million bushels, of which 12-5 
million bushels were ground into flom' for domestic consumption. The all-rail move- 
ment eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 1,160-8 thousand bushels. Lake ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 141-4 million bushels, 92-4 million 
bushels going to Canadian ports and 48-3 million to United States ports. The prin- 
cipal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian bay, with receipts 
of 25-0 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 27-1 million bushels. Among the 
United States lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 35-3 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 31-7 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 52-8 million in the previous crop year; 2 - 0 million bushels were exported 
through New Westminster, and 4-2 million from Churchill. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 32-4 million bushels, feed for live stock and poultry at 9-3 million 
bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 25-2 million bushels. 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 15-7 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
93-8 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
25-8 million bushels, making, wdth a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 135-4 million bushels. 
The distribution included 7-5 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 71 - 9 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 10 - 6 million 
bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax, while 1-7 
million bushels moved over the border into the United States for consumption. In 
addition, 39-2 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with 
the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, Albany, 
Boston, and Portland. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted to 
14-8 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 124-3 million luisliels, to otlier countries 
35-6 million bushels; 123-9 million bushels Avere shoA\m to be shipped via Canadian 
ports and 130 - 0 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 3 - 1 million 
bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to the Canadian 
movement. Total exports of wheat Horn Canada during the crop year amounted to 
174-8 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows, for the licence years 1936 and 1937, the number of elevators and 
their total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of 
elevator, with a summary showing the total of all elcAmtors for each province. The 
growth of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expan- 
sion of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 
■elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 
bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the past few years have resulted 
in a total of 5,856 elevators with a capacity of 421,865,620 bushels in 1937. 

Table 4 gives a summary of the inspections of grain, 1934-37. Detailed statistics 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada,* Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1936 and 1937 and Tables 7 and 8 deal 
with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Eastern elevators. 

*The latest report ia for the crop year ended July 31, 1930, and may bo obtained frojn the Dominion 
Statistician. 

46847-38-1 
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2.— SuBimaiy of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended Inly 31, 1937. 


Item. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1. On Hand, Aug. 1, 193G— 






In farmers' hands 

8,520,000 

31,186,000 

4,190,200 

7,600 

270,600 

In Eastern elevators 

22,368,381 

1,198,655 

761,969 

Nil 

367,111 

In flour-mills and mill elevators, West- 





orn Division 

5,481,979 

1,143,856 

1,393,244 

9,819 

39,515 

In interior terminals, Western Division. . . 

589.027 

496,628 

61,957 

26 

170 

In Vancouver and New Westminster 




elevators 

7,709,229 

329,086 

19,221 

309 

12,464 

In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators. . 

1,027,676 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

’ Nil 

In Churchill elevator 

2,478,657 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

In country and private terminals, Vifestern 





Division 

30,760.751 

3.017,646 

1,564,385 

99,722 

1,038,027 

In public and private terminals, Fort 






William and Port Arthur 

25,485,743 

1,097,639 

1,271,448 

136,205 

1,341,627 

In Eastern Division — afloat. 

2,488,013 

389,066 

165,781 

Nil 

Nil 

In flour-mills. Eastern Division 

1,728,255 

299,981 

24,292 

90 

14,225 

In transit 

2,456,506 

546.1140 

366,134 

15,516 

110,630 

Totals on Hand 

108,094,277 

40,304,697 

9,827,031 

269,287 

3,194,369 

2. Crops, 1936 

219,218,000 

271,778,000 

71,922,000 

1,795,300 

4,281,000 

3. Shipped in from U.S.A. and other 






countries 

403,396 

24,257 

3,381 

991,007 

6,038 

4. Totals, annual stocks (sum of 1, 2, and 3) . 

327.715,673 

312,106,954 

81,753,012 

3,055,594 

7,481,407 

6. Shipped Out to— 






U.S.A 

14,868,352 

229,332 

16,082,377 

4,075 

1,316,693 

United Kingdom 

124,368,897 

4,618,117 

2,322,318 

165,055 

982,110 

Other countries 

35,620,911 

1,149,913 

151,138 

9,338 

1,335,229 

Totals Shipped Out 

174,858,16C 

5,997,362 

17,555,833 

178,468 

3.633,032 

6. Milled- 






For domestic oonvsumption 

43,549,047 

' 7,743,790 

1,049,617 

1,785,000 

78,657 

For export 

20,365,493 

1 3,502,533 

Nil 

Nil 

1,420 

Consumed in malting and brenung estab- 


Nil 

lishments i - 

Nil 

Nil 

5.850.000 

Nil 

7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum oi 






5 and 0) 

238.772,70( 

) 17,243,685 

24.455,450 

1,963,468 

3,713,109 

8, Feed for live stock and poultry 

15,794,00C 

) Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

9. Used for seed 

34.112,00C 

) 32,621.25C 

8,662,800 

120,650 

1,340,550 

10. In Store, July 31, 1937— 






In farmers' hands. 

3.999,30( 

) 15,231,00( 

1 1,476,400 

9,800 

78,400 

In Eastern elevators 

5,980.927 

f 395, 98C 

i 341,030 

2,115 

5,394 

In Eastern Division — afloat 

2,275,43f 

i 338,598 

! 609,970 

24,776 

133,058 

In flour-mills and mill elevators. West- 


ern Divi.sion 

3,991,401 

1 681,487 

' 778,092 

30,269 

5,170 

In interior terminals. Western Division. 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 

34,53! 

) 39,24! 

) 3,633 

Nil 

Nil 

elevators 

3,414,591 

5 79,36f 

! 8,001 

418 

1,227 

In Victoria and Prince Rupert elovatorf 

! 911,34! 

) Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil • 

In Churchill elevator 

In (ioiintry and private terminals, West 

614,56! 

1 Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

ern Division 

In public and private terminals, Pori 

3,401,451 

1 674.70! 

i 189,061 

82,527 

65,598 

William and Port Arthur ............ 

6,811,751 

533,95: 

i 508.91! 

1 114,33! 

! 958,745 

! 10,092 

1 312,154 
! 2,84S 

98 644 

In transit 

10 ! 596 

In floui’-mills, Eastern Division., 

770,59! 

i 215, 18i 

) 88,21C 

) ee 

2,716 

Totals in Store 

32,739,851 

J 18,278,80! 

S 4,363, 23f 

i 464,967 

' 409,702 
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2.— Summary of the BIstrIhutlon of Canadian Grain, crop year ended .Inly 81, liS? 

—concluded. 


Item. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8, 9, and 10). 

321,418,552 

68,143,743 

37,481,485 

2,428,435 

4,122,811 

12. Losses in cleaning 

2,500,000 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

20,000 

13. Grain, not merchantable 

1,515,500 

8,509,000 

832,200 

15,900 

23,500 

14. Balances, merchantable grain fed on farms 
or otherwise consumed in, and moved 
out of , Canada through other channels 

2,281,021 

235,304,211 

43,389,327 

511,169 

3.. 315, 091) 

15. Totals (sum of 11 to 14) 

327,715,673 

312,106,954 

81,753,012 

3,055,594 

7,481,407 

16. Amounts inspected 

182,794,400 

24,853,767 

22,059,755 

1,331,400 

2,484,008 

17. Percentages inspected 

83'4 

9-1 

31-5 

74-2 

S8-C 

18. Percentages of commercial grain inspected 
(lino 16 of 11) 

57-4 

36-3 

60-5 

54-8 

60-3 

19. Commercial grain from season’s crop (10 
and 7-1-3) 

163,014,879 

-4,800,401 

18,987,673 

1,108,141 

922,374 

20. Percentages of crop commercial grain (line 
19 of 2) 

74-4 

_ 

20-4 

65-1 

21'5 

21. Values of crop S 

205,327,000 

116,267,000 

49,512,000 

2,588,000 

2,980,000 


3.— Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1930 and 1937. 

Note.— Debailed statistics of elevators for the years 1001 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for later years will bo found in successive Year Books. 


Division, Elevator, and Province. 

1936. 

1937. 

Elevators. 

Capacity. 

Elevators. 

Capacity. 


No. 

bu. 

No. 

bu. 

Westehn Division. 

Country Elevators — 





Ontario 

1 

40,000 

1 

40,000 

Manitoba 

710 

22,522,150 

705 

22,343.650 

Saskatchewan 

3,232 

101,216,150 

3,222 

100,850,850 

Alberta 

1,702 

66,404,500 

1,750 

66,268,000 

British Columbia 

13 

425,000 

14 

485,000 

Totals, Country Elevators 

5,718 

189,607,800 

5,698 

188,987,500 

Private Country Elevators— 





Manitoba 

5 

232,000 

4 

105,000 

Saskatchewan 

2 

55,000 

3 

90,000 

Alberta 

4 

137,000 

4 

180,000 

Totals, Private Country Elevators 

11 

324,000 

11 

375,000 

Mill Elevators— 





Ontario 

1 

180,000 

1 

180,000 

Manitoba 

4 

152,500 

4 

152,500 

Saskatchewan 

8 

133,000 

9 

148,000 

Alberta 

3 

63,000 

3 

63,000 

British Columbia 

12 

468,110 

15 

451,110 

Totals, Mill Elevators 

28 

996,010 

32 

994,610 

Private Terminal Elevators— 





Ontario 

6 

1,890,000 

6 

1,890,000 

Manitoba 

10 

4,000,000 

11 

4.254,000 

Saskatchewan 

6 

4.560,500 

6 

4,410,500 

Alberta 

14 

4.090,000 

16 

4,610,000 

British Columbia 

2 

570,000 

4 

630,000 

Totals, Private Terminals 

38 

15,116,500 

41 

15,794,500 
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3.— Niimlbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1936 and MS'? — concluded. 



1936. 1 

' 1937. 


Elevators. 

Capacity. 

Elevators. 

Capacity. 


No. 

bu. 

No. 

bu. 

Western Division— concluded. 

Public Terminal Elevators — 





Saskatcliewan 

2 

11,000,000 

2 

11,000,000 


3 

6,250,000 

3 

6,250,000 

British Coluiubia 

1 

1,716,000 

1 

1,716,000 

Totals, Public Terniinals 

6 

18,965,000 

6 

18,905,000 

Senii-'Puldic Terminal Elevators — 






27 

92,542,210 

26 

91,107,210 

Manitoba 

2 

3,500,000 

2 

i 3,600,000 


1 

520.000 

Nil 


British Columbia 

9 

19,158,000 

9 

19,158,000 

TotiK, ‘^oini Public roiiiiinals 

39 

116,720,210 

37 

113,825,210 

Totals, Western Division 

5,840 

340,730,120 

5,825 

338,941,820 

Eastern Division. 

Eastern Elevators — 





Nova Scotia 

1 

2,200,000 i 

1 

2,200,000 

New Brunswick. 

3 

3,076,800 

3 

3,076,800 

Qiiebee 

S 

22,537,000 

9 

25,537,000 

Ontario 

18 

52,100,000 

18 

52,100,000 

Totals, Eastern Division 

30 

79,913,800 

31 

82,913,800 

Summary by Provinces. 





Nova Seotia 

1 

2,200,000 


2,200,000 

Now Brunswiclc 

3 

3,076,800 

1 3 

3,076,800 

25,537,000 

146,377,260 

Oucbci 

8 

22,537,000 


Ontario 

53 

146,752,210 

52 

Manitoba 

731 

30,312,050 

726 

30,356,150 

Saskatchewan 

3,250 

110,964,650 

3,241 

116,499,350 

Alberta 

1,787 

76,464,500 

1,781 

76,371,000 

British Columbia. 

37 

22,336,110 

43 

22,439,110 

Clrand Totals for Canada 

5,870 

420,043,920 

5,850 

421,855,620 


4.— Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected d wring tlie crop years ended Jiily 31, 
1934-37. 


Grain. ^ 

1 1933-34. 

1 1934-35. 

Wastern 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Total. 

Western 

Division. 

! Divi.sion. 

Total. 


bu. 

bii. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

iSpriiijr wheat 

228,014,700 

4,000 

228,018,700 

1 231,027,500 

25,000 

231,052,500 

Winter wheat 

107,280 

75,000 

i 182,280 

1 502,600] 

113,000 

615,500 

Totals, Wheat 

1 228,121,980 

1 79,000 

i 228,200,980 

231,530,000 

138,000 

231,008,000 


1 31,530,720 

1 102,137 

31,022,857 

28,195,000 

1,247.453 

29,442,453 

Barley 

! 13,413,400 

7,500 

13.420,900 

14,840,000 

1,092,292 

15,932,292 

Flax.; 

i 361,820 

Nil 

351,820 

429.000 

Nil 

429,000 

Rye 

1 1,306,9651 

Nil 

1,306,965 

1 1,021,500 

4,000 

1,025,500 

Corn 



Nil 

Nil 

80,400 

86,400 

Buckwheat 

2.000 

208,582 

270,585 

! Nil 

428,325 

428,325 

Screenings 

38,000 

Nil 

38.00C 



Nil 

Mixed grain 

211,665 

6,097 

217,765 

I 132,500 

216,304' 

348,804 

Totals, Grain 

274,966,550 

463,316 

275,439,86< 

i 276,148,000 

3,313,771 

379,369,774 
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I.— Qwantities of Canadian Gffaisi Inspected during the crop years ended July Sis 

1934-37 — concluded. 


Grain. 

1935-36. 1 

1 1936-37. 

Western 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Total. 

Western 

Division. 

Eastern | 
Division. 

Total. 

Spring wheat 

Winter wheat 

Totals, Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Max 

Rye 

Corn 

Buckwheat; 

Sample grain 

Mixed grain 

Totals, Grain 

bu. 

217,020,910 

519,090 

bu. 

375,243 

1,290,817 

bu. 

217,996, 153 
1.809,907 

bu. 

182,102,040 

110,960 

bu. 1 

Nil 

681,450 

bu. 

1S2, 102,040 
092,410 

218,140,000 

25,008,500 

14,745,000 

880.000 

1.95S,500| 

9,000 

Nil 

Nil 

91.000| 

1.666,060 

2,411,027 

337,900 

Nil 

12,000 

474,000 

280,280 

37,732 

115,172 

219,806,060 

27,419,527 
15.082,900 
880,000 
1,970,800 
483,600 
280,280 
37,732 
206, 172 

182,213,000 

24,302,000 

21,849.360 

1,331,400 

2,255,900 

1,000 

1,000 

239,480 

681,450 

651,767 

810,395 

Nil 

3,000 

119,250 

107,629 

10,700 

182,794,450 

24,853,767 

22,059,755 

1.331,400 

2,268,900 

120,250 

108,629 

Nil 

256,180 

260,832,600 

5,334,171 

266,166,771 

232,193,119 

2,190,191 

231,383,331 

5.— Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the 
navigation seasons 1936 and 1937. 


1 1936. 11 1937. 

To 1 

Canadian 
Ports. 

To 

U.S. 

Ports. 

Total 

Shipments. 

To 

Canadian 

Ports. 

To : 

U.S. 

Ports. 

Total 

Shipments. 

Wheat bu. 

Oats “ 

Barley “ 

Flaxseed “ 

Rye “ 

Totals “ 

Screenings ton. 

Mixed feed (oats groats) “ 
Barley malt lb. 

89,581,223 

11,818,939 

7,257,733 

404,928 

1,099,819 

70.084,090 

124,638 

12,519,240 

165,055 

3,284,212 

166,809,1421 

11,943,577 

19,770,979 

569,983 

4,565,082' 

75,228,159 

6,938,343 

13,079,790 

401,417 

1,536,721 

13,724,564 

Nil 

3,040,588 
■ Nil 
142,520 

89,230,891* 

5,938,343 

16,120,384 

401,417 

1,679,241 

110,162,642 

92,177,241 

203,604,763 'll 96,184,436 

16,907,672 

113,370,276 

11,188 

484 

9,303,170 

52,656 

Nil 

Nil 

63.844 7,090 

484 150 

9,363,170 11 16,387,800 

26,037 

Nil 

Nil 

33,127 

150 

16,387,800 


ijncludes 1,143,829 and 181,051 bushels of wheat and rye, respectively, exported direct to Europe. 
^Includes 278,108 bushels of wheat exported direct to Europe. 


6.— Shipments of CJcain hy Lake and A!l-Itai! Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended JuSy 31, 1936 and 1937. 


Grain. 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

Lake. 

Rail. 

Total. 

Lake. 

Rail. 

Total. 

Wheat- 

No. I Hard 

No. 1 Northern 

No. 2 Northern 

No. 3 Northern 

No. 4 

Old grade No. 2 Northern. 
Other grades 

Totals, Wheat 

Other Grain — 

C)ats 

Barley 

Flaxseed 

Rye 

Mixed grain' 

Totals, Other Grain. . . 

bu. 

7,727,275 

66,564,431 

15,988,719 

18,631,374 

18,996,980 

11,088,390 

39,664,811 

bu. 

2,310 

133 

699 

2,068 

8,721 

Nil 

225,031 

bu. 

7,729,585 

06,554,564 

15,989,418 

18.633,442 

19,005,701 

11,088,390 

39,889,842 

bu. 

2,559,778 

72,209,800 

19,026,153 

16,980,885 

9,498,117 

21,549,636 

bu. 

5,000 

228,387 

68,022 

316,991 

12,817 

650,484 

bu. 

2,564,778 

72,438,187 

19,094,175 

17,303,876 

9,510,934 

Nil 

22,100,120 

178,651,980 

238,962 

178,890,042 

141,830,369 

1,181,701 

143,012,070 

14,704,062 

9,504,885 

528,010 

2,752,734 

14,021 

1,766,570 

249,170 

109,096 

2,850 

39,153 

16,470,632 

9,754,055 

037,106 

2,755,584 

53,174 

10,194,982 

18,545,591 

619,248 

3,501,236 

5,108 

2,363,453 

196,S30j 

176,050 

o! 

63,160; 

12,648,435 

18,742,421 

795,298 

3,501,245 

68,268 

27,503,712 

2,166,839 

29,670,55lll 32,866,165 

2,789,602 

35,655,66? 


1 Mixed grain in bushels of 50 lb. 
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7.-— Caisacllan Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, l>y crop years, ended July 31 , 

1930-37. 

Note. — Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley, 

Flaxseed. 

Rye. 

Total 

Grain. 


bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Receipts and Carry-over — 







1929-1930 

132,356,863 

15,932,469 

8,381,291 

658.303 

3,226,137 

100,555,063 

1930-1931 

178,120,479 

20,874,442 

37,555,371 

1,710,059 

6,226,473 

244,486,824 

1931-1933 

151,395,023 

17,063,934 

17.109.737 

1,012,939 

15,210,866 

201,792,499 

1932-1933 

233.419.639 

17,367.890 

7,797,343 

1,116,223 

3,921,887 

203,622,982 

1933-19341 

164,248,8.54 

17,949,649 

7,496,255 

631,973 

837,076 

191,103,807 

1934-19351 

116,415,429 

10,861,457 

10,045,694 

485,990 

933,244 

138,731,814 

1935-19361 

164,427,961 

20,9.67,752 

14,403,239 

682,309 

2,033,088 

202,414,349 

1036-19371 

161,828,565 

12,273,485 

6,247,592 

586,734 

2,444,583 

183,380,959 

Shipments — 







1929-1930 

111,077,906 

13,372,099 

6,734,676 

667,101 

1,054,237 

133,496,979 

1930-1931 

163,730,581 

19,086,592 

36.485,055 

1,693,439 

4,378,874 

225,374,541 

1931-1932 

133,610,498 

16,706,287 

16,807,097 

974,649 

13,738,895 

180,837,420 

1932-1933 

200,254,656 

15,602,250 

0,929,791 

1,027,504 

2,836,333 

226,710,540 

1933-1934 

100,952,408 

16,824,993 

6,325,712 

720,892 

1,204,467 

192,028,272 

1934-1935 

105,273,843 

13,027,608 

11,047,771 

485,990 

1,306,106 

131,141,318 

1935-1930 

184,120,242 

19,563,798 

14,052,037 

582,309 

2,103,700 

221,022,680 

1930-1937 

178,492,948 

13,159,516 

6,724,438 

580,734 

2,811,294 

201,774,930 


•Receipts only. 


8.— -Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, dnring the 
crop year ended Jniy 31, 1937. 


Ports. 

Wlioat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flaxseed. 

Rye. 

Total.i 


bu. 



bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 







Receipts— Water 

25,088,085 

3, 978., 524 

7.1.5.18.5 

166,891 

381,981 

30,360,666 

Rail 

134,208 

20,038 

02,78(1 

Nil 

Nil 

226,086 

Totals, Receipts 

25,222,353 

4,007,562 

807,965 

160,891 

381.981 

30,586,752 

Shipments— Water 

7,382,880 

Nil 

30,000 

Nil 

343,312 

7,766,192 

R.ail 

22,719,322 

4,257,3.54 

820,06(1 

106,891 

49,124 

28,013,351 

Totals, Shipments 

30,102,202 

4,257,354 

850.060 

106,891 

392,4,30 

35,769,643 

Ijower Lake Ports — 







Receipts— Water 

51,449,583 

2,807,004 

2,402,702 

135,818 

493,601 

60,288,708 

Rail 

234,819 

237,641 

680,376 

Nil 

0,363 

1,169,193 

Totals, Receipts 

54,684,402 

3,044,645 

3.083,072 

135,818 

499,964 

61,447,901 

Shipments — Water 

48,270,163 

1,034,266 

1,805,672 

97,298 

601,269 

51,708,663 

Rail 

9,349,000 

2,129,933 

1,436,896 

38,. 526 

209,090 

13,103,444 

Tot.als, Shipments 

57,019,163 

3,104,199 

3,242,568 

135,818 

710,359 

64,872,107 

St. Lawrence Ports— 







Receipts— Water 

67,968,214 

4,464.738 

1,882,070 

284,025 

1,554,120 

76,153,107 

Rail 

4,997,297 

666,168 

409,681 

Nil 

Nil 

0,073,140 

Totals, Receipts 

72,905,511 

5.130,906 

2,291,751 

284,025 

1,554,120 

82,226,313 

Shipments — Water 

75,130,492 

3,401.231 

1,623,728 

Nil 

1,600,947 

81,822,398 

Rail 

5,024.887 

2,245,015 

942,678 

284,025 

39,034 

8,536,239 

Totals, Shipments 

80,161,379 

5,646,846 

2,506,406 

284,025 

1,099,981 

90,368,037 

Maritime Ports — 







Receipts— Water 

238,517 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

238,517 

Rail 

8,717,782 

90,372 

64,804 

Nil 

8,518 

8,881,476 

Totals, Receipts 

8,956,299 

90,372 

64,804 

Nil 

8,518 

9,119,993 

Shipments — Water 

10.562,566 

85,487 

64,804 

Nil 

8,618 

10,721,374 

Rail 

47,639 

5,630 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

53,200 

Totals, Shipments 

10,610,204 

91,117 

64,804 

Nil 

8,518 

10,774,643 


‘Exclusive of minor quantities of Canadian corn, buckwheat, and mixed grain. 
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Flour Milling in 1936.~The flour- and grist-milling industry in Canada in 
1936 showed a decrease of 9 mills of all classes from 1935, and capacity of flour 
mills was decreased by 3,198 barrels of flour a day from the 1935 figure. Capital 
investment was S55, 275,090. The mills were distributed by provinces as shown 
in Table 9. Statistics of the employees, value of products, etc., for both flour and 
feed mills, for the latest year available, will be found in Table 7 of the chapter on 
Manufactures, pp. 403-472 of this volume. 

S.— FIour-MIHs of Canada, with Their Equipment and Capacities, by Provinces, 
1936, with Totals, 1935. 



Flour 

and 

Grist 

Mills. 

Chopping 

Mills. 

Total 

Mills. 

Rolls. 

Stones. 

Capacity 

of 

Flour- 

Mills. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

pairs. 

pairs. 

bbl.perday. 

Prince Edward Island 

11 

1 

12 

60 

12 

482 

Nova Scotia 

3 

8 

11 

11 

•Nil 

93 

New Brunswick 

6 

21 

27 

SO 

Nil 

390 

Quebec 

85 

148 

233 

636 

144 

12,620 

Ontario 

124 

513 

637 

1,981 

41 

50.333 

Manitoba 

34 

7 

41 

656 

2 

11,386 

Saskatchewan 

49 

19 

08 

553 

15 

13,635 

Alberta 

48 

33 

81 

633 

6 

12,369 

British Columbia 

3 

5 

8 

40 

Nil 

735 

Totals, me 

3C3 

755 

1,118 

4,425 

319 

103,043 

Totals, 1935 

384 

713 

1,137 

4,496 

338 

105,340 



Section 3. — Marketing of Live Stock and Live- 
Stock Products.* 

The estimated value of farm animals sold for meat in Canada in 1936 was 
.'$130,886,000. Ill addition, the 1936 wool production was worth $2,783,000 and the 
farm value of poultry and eggs produced was $53,236,000. Live stock makes a very 
important contribution to farmers’ income and also provides the basis for a large 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry in Canada. Since the War the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry has been one of the most important single manufacturing 
industries in Canada. 

*Koviricd by tho Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Tor more detailed information 
on this subject, see: Canada Year Book, 1022-23, pp. 594-595; Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 
pul^lished annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and The Annual Market Review, published 
annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agricultee. Statistics of live stock 
and poultry are given at pp. 251 to 255 of this volume. 


in Canada, .4ninials Killed or Sold by Farmers, and Wool Produced in 
Canada, by census years 1871-1931. 



Animals in Canada. 

Animals Killed or Sold. 

Wool 



C 

attle.i 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Produced. 



No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 


1871 

2 

484,655 

3 

155,509 

1,366,083 

507,725 

1,557,430 

1,216,097 

11,103 

480 

1881 

3 

382,396 

3 

048,078 

1,207,619 

657,681 

1,496,465 

1,302,503 

11,300 

736 

1891........... 

3 

997,023 


563,781 

1,733,850 

957,737 

1,464,172 

1,791,104 

10,031 

970 

1001 

5 

570,451 

2 

610,239 

2,353,828 

1,110,209 

1,329,141 

2,497,636 

10,667 

597 

19112 

0 

520,083 

2 

174,300 

3,634,778 

1,752,7923 

949,0393 

2,771,7563 

6,933 

9.55 

19212 

8 

610,484 

3, 

.203,906 

3,404,730 

2,097,390 

1,217,987 

2,972,331 

11,338, 


19312 

8 

,099,883 

3, 

627,110 

4,774,828 

2,046,428 

1,296,158 

3,578,189 

12,794, 

,634 


iFisuros for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. ‘Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses 

were taken in April, so that the proportion of young animals is greater than for years previous to 1911. 
^Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data given 
for other years, the amounts being partly estimated: cattle, 1,915,059; sheep, 1,097,015; swine, 4,282,624. 
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In Table 11 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the 
years 1921 to 1937, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during 
the period 1921 to 1925. 

11.— Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 


(Average number for 1921-25=100.) 



Live-Stock Marketings, 1936. — ^The numbers of cattle, calves, and swine sold 
at stockyards showed increases in 1936 as compared with 1935, while sheep and 
lambs showed a decrease. Cattle sold numbered 885,477 in 1936 and 838,894 in 
1935, calves 450,955 and 409,074, hogs 1,044,207 and 832,949, and sheep and lambs 
401,862 and 439,339, respectively. 

Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1935 and 1936. 


13,—Total Kccelpts of Live-Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets In Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 




1935. 



1936. 


Market and Item. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 


No. 

No. 

1 No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Toronto— 









Receipts (total) 

324,732 

119,530 

175,666 

199,850 

311,054 

125,121 

229,277 

174,489 

Shipments— 









1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

195,693 


165,328 

161,156 

186,717 

48,123 

219,288 

131,088 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

31,630 

34,448 

7,621 

35,912 

36,199 

32,986 

6,425 

36.675 

3. Store stock to country points 

78,471 

8,617 

Nil 

Nil 

55,307 

9,017 

Nil 

Nil 

Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 









Receipts (total) 

66,906 

120,151 

158,429 

106,880 

64,004 

121,476 

230,802 

99,809 

Shipments— 









1. Sl-aughter stock to packers. . 
3. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

30,819 

67,526 

98,655 

82,051 

42,508: 

05,426 

1.3S,253j 

76,513 

19,450 

51,636 

61,321 

22.908 

•20,728 

55,531 

96,2761 

23,650 

3. Storestockto country points 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

175 

149 

Nil 

Nil 

Montreal (East End)— 

■■ 1 








Receipt.? (total) 

13,638 

30,793 

25,306 

7,634 

10,889 

27,575 

40,574' 

6,281 

Shipments — 









1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

956 

2,161 

3.712 

584 

116 

2,798 

6,946 

419 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

12,831 

28,609 

21,791 

7,247 

10,519 

24,462 

31,652 

5,709 

3. Store stock to country points 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Nil 

Nil 
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13 .— Total lleceipts of livc-Stock and Bispositiou of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets In Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936— concluded. 



1935. 1 

1 1936. 

Market and Item. 




Sheep 




Sheep 


Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

and 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

and 




Lambs. 



Lambs. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Winnipeg — 

294,169 









97,610 

215,697 

69,502 

307,800 

121,457 

258,986 

02,306 

Shipments— 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

157,9.53 

66,213 

144,020 

58,919 

169,899 

80,071 

201,347 

54,185 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

32,055 

17,375 

7,976 

4,765 

28,399 

21,861 

7,401 

4,668 

3 . Store stock to country points 

40,361 

2,276 

Nil 

Nil 

48,206 

2,424 

Nil 

Nil 

Calgary — 




1 






59,625 

15,237 

84,090 

13,304 

83,242 

19,762 

83,464 

13,322 

■ Shipments — 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

47,000 


71,362 

12,368 

62,744 


66,890 


2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

6,221 


696 

377 

7,170 


507 

322 

3 . Store stock to country points 

16,759 

50 

Nil 

Nil 

17,919 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Edmonton— 










50,206 

13,064 

77,561 

j 18,215 

58,211 

16,616 

58,566 

18,397 

Shipments— 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

27,610 

8,165 

69,678 

11,032 

27,946 

7,107 

48,992 

13,797 

2,095 

12,636 

1,5S9 

2,317 

2,466 

3,007 

1,827 

1,957 

1,873 

3. Store stock to counti’y points 

024 

Nil 

Nil 

8,715 

386 

Nil 

Nil 

Prince Albert — 









Receipts (total) 

6,479 

945 

28,549 

1,765 

10,908 

2,272 

■ 32,021 

3,466 

Shipments— 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

2,108 

.505 

27,095 

1,526 

4,058 

1,476 

32,303 

3,292 

300 

178 

46 

14 

309 

78 

3 

10 

3. Store stock to country points^ 

2,265 

58 

Nil 

Nil 

3,374 

354 

Nil 

Nil 

Moose Jaw — 









Receipts (total) 

16,048 

3,883 

19,862 

10,020 

15,406 

5,824 

30,266 

15,214 

Shipments — 



1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

11,227 

2,998 

17,658 

7,061 

12,300 

4,670 

1 

26,318 

7,904 

4 

Nil 

9| 

20 

23 

Nil 

Nil 

3. Store stock to country points 

3,928 

760 

Nil 

Nil 

2,180 

784 

Nil 

Nil 

Saskatoon- 









Receipts (total) 

9,752 

4,204 

32,104 

4,192 

15,859 

0,520 

61,862 

6,990 

Shipments — 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

5,444 

2,975 

20,425 

3,034 

8,876 

5,217 

46,671 

4,944 

2,871 

1,387 

2,134 

496 

3,422 

1,621 

2,333 

645 

3. Store stock to country points 

1,009 

08 

Nil 

Nil 

1,630 

55 

Nil 

Nil 

Regina— 









Receipts (total) 

7,339 

3,057 

15,685 

1,971 

8,044 

4,332 

27,499 

2,588 

Shipments — 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 

4,857 

2,019 

13,074 

1,536 

4,724 

2,424 

23,564 

1,635 

2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 

1,997 

1,584 

1,140 

412 

2,206 

1,919 

1,188 

961 

3. Store stock to country points 

250 

14 

Nil 

Nil 

596 

22 

Nil 

Nil 


“Included with cattle. 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1936 showed increases 
in all classes. Total shipments in 1936 with comparative figures for 1935 in paren- 
theses were as follows: cattle 756,512 (584,642); calves 255,991 (191,128); swine 
900,185 (891,266); and sheep 262,013 (249,451). 

The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1936 are given in 
Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1936 and, in the case of hogs, those 
marketed direct to packers, since a majority of these animals are handled in this 
way. Of recent years the practice is developing of grading an increasing proportion 
of hogs by the carcass after being dressed at the packing plant. Hogs graded by 
eac.h method are shown separately in Table 14 . 
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18.— Live Stock ftom Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1836. 


Live Stock. 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba, 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

Total. 

Cattle- 

Totals to stockyards 

Direct to packers 

Direct for export 

Totals, Cattle 

Calves— 

Totals to stockyards 

Direct to packers 

Direct for export 

Totals, Calves ... 

Hogs— 

Totals to stockyards 

Direct to packers 

Direct for export 

Totals, Hogs 

Sheep- 

Totals to stockyards. ...... 

Direct to packers 

Direct for export 

Totals, Sheep 

Store cattle purchased 

No. 

344 

2,289 

3,985 

No. 

20,882 

6,929 

3,956 

No. 

297,016 

95,299 

46,060 

No. 

98,985 

27,687 

2,308 

No. 

250,563 

50,613 

12,025 

No. 

223,168 

84,070 

56,583 

No. 

890,948 

266,087 

124,917 

6,618 

31,767 

438,375 

128,880 

313,101 

363,811 

1,282,5.52 

4,037 

3,536 

l,487l 

81,639 

28,756 

3,389 

169,152 

91,469 

17,183 

48,858! 

32,807 

118 

80,829 

7,142 

554 

65,4471 

50,332 

3,327 

439,902 

214,042 

26,058 

9,060 

113,784 

277,804 

81,783 

88,525 

109,106 

680,062 

1,676 

47,211 

6,178 

150,008 

101,070 

412 

347,593 

1,230,026 

35,543 

109,390 

158,280 

180 

297.498 

272.499 
16 

265,462 

764,847 

9,157 

1,171,533 

2,573,933 

61,486 

54,965 

251,490 

1,013,162 

267,856 

570,013 

1,039,466 

3,796,952 

3,517 

11,421 

528 

95,735 

27,465 

37 

140,885 

103,477 

1,611 

28,593 

52,462 

Nil 

70,574 

17,110 

4 

78,715 

167,825 

210 

430,019 

379,700 

2,390 

15,46<i 

123,237 

251,973 

81,055 

93,688 

210,730 

812,175 

2,778 

4,148 

! 125,278 

; 26,800 

4,068 

20,360 

183,441 


14.— Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1936. 

Live Stock and Grade, 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

Total. 

!• Cflittlc— " 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 








Choice 

Nil 

9 

247 

1,740 

2,444 

2,003 

6,443 

Good 

Nil 

1 95 

17,757 

5,173 

8,5.50 

8,135 

39,710 

Mediimi 

Nil 

1,073 

31,674 

7,200 

16,353 


70,433 

Common 

23 

1,134 

10,800 

3,015 

11,374 

15,203 

41,549 

Steers over 1,050 lb.— 








Choice 

Nil 

45 

8,603 

1,691 

2,715 

2,993 

1 16,047 

Good 

Nil 

837 

27,828 

4,041 


8,290 

48,084 

Medium 

Nil 

1,028 

21,565 

2,384 

6,711 

9.367 

41,055 

Common 

Nil 

376 

3,636 

388 

1,283 

3,291 

8,974 

Heifers — 








Choice 

Nil 

8 

42 

1,608 

3,027 

2,812 

7.567 

Good 

Nil 

122 

17,659 

4,510 

9,577 

9,55G 

41,433 

Medium 

2' 

317 

27,142 

7,120 

20,2561 

10,139' 

70,982 

Common 

16 

451 

8,599 

3,998 

13,237| 

13,847 

40,148 

Fed Calves— 




1 




Choice 

Nil 

Nil 

5,744 

1,089 

1,430 

1,108 

9,377 

Good 

Nil 

2 

9,182 

1,750 

2,012 

2,609 

16,156 

Medium... 

Nil 

16 

11,329 

3,193 

5,477 

3,937 

23,962 

Cows— 








Good 

1 

663 

16,857j 

4.055 

12,125 

16,365 

50,660 

Medium 

13 

2,955 

16,904 

8,797 

17,983 

12,037 

69,589 

Common 

5 

3,190 

16,133 

5,014 

10,654 

0,706 

40,662 

Cannora and cutters 

277 

4,624 

19,887 

6,276 

10,007 

4,823 

46,793 

Bulls- 








Good 

Nil 

79 

3,912 

1,105 

2,199 

1,436 

8,730 

Common 

7 

2,941 

7,244 

1,673 

3,001 

2,392 

17,268 

Stocker and Feeder Steers— 








Good 

Nil 

8 

3,530 

8,413 

21,796 

16,303 

50,050 

Common 

Nil 

36 

6,153 

8,691 

25,442 

19,328 

58,050 
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M— Grades of Mve Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1936— concluded. 


Live Stock and Grade. 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. Cattle — concluded. 

Stock Cows and Heifers — 








Good 

Nil 

Nil 

24 

1,250 

5,243 

4,403 

10,920 

Common 

Nil 

Nil 

56 

1,948 

6,615 

11,841 

Milkers and springers 

Nil 

795 

5,625 

997 

691 

104 

8,212 

Unclassified 

Nil 

78 

984 

1,195 

22,207 

20,554 

45,078 

Totals, Cattle 

3M 

20,882 

297,016 

98,985 

250,563 

223,158 

■890,918 

S. Calves— 

Veal- 








Good and choice 


1.742 

52,561 

20,689 

23,385 

15,437 

113,795 

Common and medium , . . 

557 

49,540 

106,742 

27,608 

52,731 

35,422 

272,000 

Grass 

3,479 

30,357 

9,849 

561 

4,733 

4,588 

53,567 

Totals, Calves 

4,037 

81,639 

109,152 

48,858 

80,829 

55,447 

439,962 

3. Hogs, Graded Alive— i 








Select bacon 

966 

40,709 

408,147 

43,806 

90,393 

221,966 

805,987 

Bacon 

2,463 

81,431 

644,601 

96,237 

186,359 

380,363 

1,391,474 

Butchers 

3,162 

47,878 

119,451 

32,584 

107,177 

250,524 

660,776 

Heavies 

446 

6,281 

27,786 

7,691 

20,492 

22,201 

84,897 

E.xtra heavies 

343 

3,787 

5,956 

3,974 

11,189 

5, 926 

31,173 

Lights and feeders 

3,266 

31,300 

48,574 

56,522 

86,195 

58,739 

284,696 

Sows No. 1 

469 

1,657 

5,605 

8,437 

23.820 

10,458 

66,440 

Sows No. 2 

182 

2,592 

27,834 

5,078 

13,775 

22,394 

71,855 

Roughs 

56 

38 

1,761 

576 

2,008 

1,673 

0,112 

Stags 

51 

152 

1,637 

452 

1,117 

1,246 

4,666 

Totals, Hogs Graded 








Alive.... 

11,404 

213,825 

1,291,352 

255,377 

512,525 

981,490 

3,297,973 

Hog Carcasses— 1 








A 

10,853 

7,704 

109,703 

3,640 

7,385 

15,491 

154,776 

B 

16,629 

15,583 

137,016 

5,703 

11,068 

23,387 

210,276 

C 

3,143 

3,668 

11,773 

1,086 

3,049 

5,456 

28,175 

D... 

1,106 

118 

1,895 

97 

578 

272 

4,006 

E 

893 

187 

1,844 

55 

238 

335 

3,552 

Heavy 

731 

1,052 

9,777 

449 

940 

2,435 

16,384 

Extra heavy 

295 

637 

1,946 

93 

341 

521 

3,833 

Light 

2,960 

5,977 

9,672 

945 

1,631 

890 

22,075 

Sows 

773 

327 

2,641 

231 

1,352 

32 

5,356 

Totals, Hog Car- 








casses 

37,383 

35,233 

286,267 

12,299 

27,472 

48,819 

447,493 

4. Lambs and Sheep- 
Lambs- 








Good handy weights 

1,335 

52,244 

100.533 

19,332 

.30,482 

39,787 

243,713 

Good heavies 

14 

871 

4,650 

840 

10,885 

2,934 

20, 194 

Common, .all weights 

684 

18,371 

13,743 

0,209 

11,568 

11,075 

61,650 

Bucks 

628 

14,210 

6,171 

285 

201 

140 

21,695 

Sheep — 







Good heavies 

28 

466 

3,158 

13 

015 

2,101 

6,381 

Good handy weights 

362 

4,189 

11,634 

1,228 

3.840 

4,589 

25,742 

Common 

466 

5,384 

7.096 

086 

1,000 

2,010 

17,914 

^.’^Unclassified 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

17,257 

13,473 

32,730 

Totals, Lambs and 








Sheep 

3,517 

95,735 

146,885 

28,593 

76,574 

78,715 

. 430,019 


ilneluding shipments direct to packers. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing. — ^This industry has become one of the most 
imporfcnnt branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the statis- 
tics of Table 15, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the 
production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large establish- 
ments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency of 
operation. There has been a large increase in the number of establishments since 
1931, due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in 
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slauglitering only. The inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materi- 
ally the value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock slaughtered 
at Canadian inspected establishments in 1935 and 1936 are shown in Table 16, 


IS. — Principal Statistics of the Slauglitering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1870-1930, annually 1933-3S. 


Description. 

1S70. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900,1 

1910.1 

1920. 

Establishments No . 

Capital invested $ 

Employees No. 

Salaries and wages $ 

Cost of materials 5 

Value of products $ 

Establishments No. 

Capital invested S 

Employees No. 

Salaries and wages. S 

Cost of materials 1 

Value of products S 

193 

419,325 

841 

145,376 

2,942,786 

3,799,652 

203 

1,449,677 

852 

209,483 

3,163,570 

4,084,133 

528 

2,185,077 

1,099 

.505,553 

5,550,746 

7,132,831 

57 

6,395,162 

2,416 

1,020,104 

19,520,058 

22,217,984 

80 

15,321,088 

4,214 

2.085,518 

40,951,761 

48,627,070 

SB 

84,288,300 

11,978 

10,091,471 

170,916,888 

240,544,018 

1930. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934.. 

1035. 

1936. 

76 

00,778,996 

9,290 

12,114,667 

129,004,327 

104,029,953 

141=1 

53,227,929 

9,101 

10,349,315 

05,575,957 

91,246,523 

135= 

54,590,398 

9,289 

10,103,7-14 

70,467,544 

92,360,137 

147=: 

56,705,024 

10,119 

11,008,338 

98,417,102 

122,112,406 

139 = 
58,207,715 
10,074 
12,448,347 
108,191,810 
133,379,312 

142= 

61,800,075 

11,770 

13,921,410 

120,030,080 

150,971.040 


iFigures tor these years cover establishmonts employint; five hands or over only. 
“See the text preceding this table. 


16.— Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Iiivspccted Estahlishments, by montlss, 
1935 and 1936. 


Month. 

1935. 1 

1 1936, 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

I Hogs. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

j Hogs. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 


.Ta.nuary 

07,710 

28,142 

40,448 

281,089 

09, 

,810 

27,060 

48,434 

275, 

,775 

February 

63,401 

29,947 

37,241 

254,944 

02, 

,097 

29,099 

43,398 

245, 

,049 

March 

50,234 

49,240 

39,932 

242,820 

01, 

,927 

48,688 

42,563 

202, 

,531 

April 

67,189 

72,252 

43,308 

255,660 

00 

,810 

07,683 

. 32,312 

260, 

8.5,5 

May 

63,713 

76,381 

37,710 

244,893 

05, 

,132 

71,784 

26,094 

279, 

,710 

June 

62,063 

65,050 

54,008 

194,013 

07, 

,029 

68,940 

51,882 

200, 

,474 

July,. 

60,047 

57,300 

73,468 

191,088 

08, 

,439 

57,096 

67,320 

233, 

,254 

August 1 

06,679 

47,605 

97,190 

175,542 

76, 

.'i34 

52,613 

, SI, 2,51 

232, 

,0,50 

September 

72,313 

40,007 

105,083 

176,786 

89, 

,832 

55,404 

107,576 

284. 

, 180 

October 

92,844 

49,115 

170,537 

263,599 

111, 

, 005 

61,070 

108,378 

301 

,890 

November 

88,942 

39,615 

108,475 

256,361 

102, 

, 014 

39,563 

109,040 

410, 

,449 

December 

02,570 

26,325 

53.828 

268,824 

78, 

,334 

33,820 

52,718 

412, 

,311 

Totals 

789,711 

586,851 

8«1,338 

2,805,825 

1 920,229 

602,616 

830,975 

1 3,562,534 


Consumption of Animal Products. — The figures of Table 17 provide an 
indication of the standard of the diet of the people of Canada. Animal products 
such as meat, butter, and eggs are generally regarded as features of the diet of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter, and eggs but a relatively low per capita consiimp- 
i;ion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
( ffiiuiges in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price relationships. These, in timn, are related to cycles of over- and 
under-production particulaidy mai'ked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork, particularly, interchange in leadership as regards the amount 
consumed, according to the price relationships between them. In 1937, 58 • 89 pounds 
of beef were consumed per capita as compared with 62 -35 pounds of pork. In 1933, 
pork consumption was 75-02 poimds per capita and beef consumption 56-50 pounds 
per capita. 
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W.—Total and Per Capita^ Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1933-37. 


Item. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.2 

Beef aiid ¥eal~ 






Slaughtered in Canada 

No. 1,715,424 

2,137,492 

2,035,698 

1,889,731 

1,853,528 

Estimated di-essed weight 

lb. 608,975,520 

758,809,060 

722,672,790 

070,854,505 

658.002,440 

On hand, Jan. 1 

" 9,821,741 

16,127,300 

25,390,292 

24,830,592 

28,452,003 

Imports of beef 

“ 179,875 

196,258 

13,959,458 

12,179,350 

11,786,650 


“ 618,977,130 

775.133,218 

702,028,640 

707,870,453 

698,241,093 

E.vports of beef 

“ 10,009,700 

15,092,200 

13,512,600 

12,410,300 

17,265,200 


“ 008,907,436 

700,041,018 

748,515,040 

095,454,153 

080,976,493 

On hand, Dec. 31 

“ 10,127,300 

25,396,292 

24,836,692 

28,452,003 

20,109,401 

Totals, consumption 

“ 592.840,130 

734,044,720 

723,079,348 

607,001,550 

654,807,092 

Consumption per capita 

" 55-50 

67-87 

60-18 

06-48 

58-89 

Pork— 






Slaughtered in Canada 

No. 5,813,799 

5,690,673 

5,415,289 

6,270,565 

5,985,945 

Estimated dressed weight 

lb. 872,009,850 

838,600,950 

812,293,360 

940,584,760 

807,891,750 

On hand, Jan. 1 

“ 29,5.52,198 

24,759,461 

28,116,841 

30,335,225 

49,004,317 

Imports of pork 

“ 3,774,034 

4,147,727 

430,348 

2,877,450 

2,008,620 


“ 905,390,082 

807,508,138 

840,840,539 

973,797,431 

949,504,593 

Exports of pork 

“ 79,302.600 

123,750,200 

132,435,300 

174,492,800 

219,141,500 


“ 820,093,482 

743,757,938 

708,406,239 

799,304,631 

730,423,093 

On hand, Dec. 31 

“ 24,759,401 

28,110,841 

30,335,226 

49,004,317 

37,110,949 

Totals, consumption 

“ 801,334,021 

715,641,097 

078,070,014 

7-49,700,314 

093,306,144 

Consumption per capita 

" 75-02 

60-12 

62-01 

67-98 

02-35 

Mutton and Lamb— 






Slaughtered in Canada 

No. 1,091,072 

1,708,598 

1,690,001 

1,000,114 

1,007,381 

Estimated dressed weight 

lb. 67,042,880 

08,343,920 

07,842,440 

06,404,660 

66,095,240 

On hand, Jan. 1 

“ 5,293,237 

7,200,802 

7,480,457 

5,578,415 

7,190.840 

Imports of mutton and lamb 

“ 290,581 

37.704 

83,102 

19,079 

40,245 


“ 73,232,098 

75,582,480 

75,406,059 

72,002,054 

73,932,325 

Exports of mutton and lamb 

, “ -100,500 

378,800 

315,500 

231,800 

283,500 


“ 72,820,198 

75,203,680 

75,090,559 

71,770,254 

73,048,825 

On hand, Dec. 31 

“ 7,200,802 

7,480,457 

5,578,415 

7,190,840 

5,119,146 

Totals, consumption 

. “ 05,625,390 

07,723,229 

69,512.144 

64,573,414 

68,529,079 

Consumption per capita 

“ 0-14 

6-26 

6-36 

5-86 

6-16 

Summary of Per Capita 






Consumption, AH SIcats— 






Beef and veal 

, lb. 55-50 

67-87 

60-18 

60-48 

58-89 

Pork 

, “ 75-02 

66-12 

62-01 

07-98 

02-35 

Mutton and lamb 

6-14 

6-26 

6-36 

5-SO 

0-16 

Totals, Consiiinption of AH Meats 






Per Capita 

" 136-6G 

140-25 

134-55 

134-33 

m-4« 

Butter— 






On hand, Jan. 1 

lb. 21.088,844 

22,026,655 

32,422,719 

32,610,5193 

36,071,543 

Production — Creamery 

“ 219.232.546 

234,852.961 

240,918,799 

250,931,777 

246,387,300 

Home-made 

“ 100,485,000 

109,918,000 114,161,9994 

114,026,000 

113,084,000 

Imports - . 

“ 1,377,137 

2,873,562| 

148,541] 

117,281 

65,018 


“ 348,783,527 

369,671, 178!387,652.0584| 

397,085,577 

396,208,761 

Exports 

“ 4,437,200 

428,300] 

7,697,000] 

5,128,800 

4,090,600 


“ 344,340,327 

360,242, 87s!379.955,0584| 

392,556,777 

392,n2,l(il 

On hand, Dec. 31 

“ 22,020,655 

32,422,719] 

32, 302,519] 

36,071,543 

28,. 352,. 535 

Totals, consumption 

“ 322,319,072 

336.S20.159|347,652.5394| 

365.885,234 

363,759,020 

Consumption per ciipita 

30-18 

31-12 

31-79‘ 

32-27 

32-71 

Cheese — 






On hand, .Tan. 1 

lb. 13,279,857 

15,973,921 

17,196,375 

24,662,606 

24,025,899 

Production — Factor y 

“ 111,140,493 

99,346,017 

100,427,390 

119,123,483 

128,444,300 

Home-made 

“ 943,300 

1,011,300 

1,232, 148< 

1,229,300 

1,232,300 

Imports 

967,613 

946,401 

i. 274, 130 

1,239.882 

1,410,336 

__ — 

“ 120,337,203 

117,278, 239'l20.130.0434l 

146,155,271 

155,112,835 

For footnote.?, see end of table, p. 

, OOS. 
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I?.— Total and Per Capita^ Gonsiunption of Meats and Live-Stock Products In 
Canada, calendar years 1933-37— concluded. 


Item. 

1933. j 

1934. j 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.2 

Cheese— concluded. 

Exports lb. 

74,168,60oj 

61,167,800] 

55,718,700 

81,890,300 

88,955,300 

On hand, Dec. 31.. “ 

Totals, consumption. , “ 

Consumption per capita “ 

^n hand, Jan. 1 doz. 

Production—Parm “ 

Other “ 

Imports “ 

Exports “ 

On hand, Dec. 31 “ 

Totals, consumption “ 

Consumption per capita, “ 

Poultry— 8 

On farms No. 

Elsewhere “ 

Totals “ 

Marketings “ 

Estimated dressed weight lb. 

On hand, Jan. 1. “ 

Estimated exports “ 

On hand, Dec. 31 “ 

Totals, consumption “ 

Consumption per capita “ 

62,168,663 

15,973,921] 

56,110,439 

17,196,375] 

64,411,433< 

24,562,606 

64,264,071 

24,025,809 

66,157,535 

20,869,629 

36,194,742 

3-39] 

38,014,084 

3-60] 

89,848,7.37^ 

3-64^ 

40,239,072 

3-65 

39,287,900 

3-53 

4,064,732 

222,254,000 

20.600,000 

260,510 

2,875,825 

223,272,000 

20,500,0001 

1,153,716 

5,097,164 

223,540,000 

20,500,000 

364,570 

3,369,1973 

219,494,000 

20,500,000 

869,693 

4,749,444 

219,443,000 

20,500,000 

593,558 

247,079,242 

1,987,612 

247,801,540 

2,001,034 

249,501,734 

1,300,744 

244,222,790 

1,203,814 

245,280,002 

1,602,011 

245,091,630 

2.875,825 

245,800,616 

5,097,164 

248,200,990 

3,315,007 

243,018,976 

4,749,444 

243,683,991 

4,720,693 

242,215,805 

22-68 

240,703,352 

22-24 

244,885,983 

22-39 

238,269,532 

21-61 

238,957,298 

21-49 

59,324,400 

6,675,000 

59,798,70C 

5,675,006 

56,768,800 
1 5,675,000 

59,339,400 

5,675,000 

57,510,100 

6,675,000 

64,999,400 

66,473, 70C 

1 62,443,800 

65,014,400 

63,185,100 

27,596,210 
154,627, 16f 
6,969,90f 

1 33,863,55{ 
i 186,141, 68f 
! 10,729,14': 

I 38,125,356 
i 205,628,946 
' 11,228,878 

39,041,625 
212,824,200 
1 11,435,954 

38,537,805 

207,132,960 

10,194,650 

161,597,07c 

1,352.18c 

t 196,870,735 
! 2,585,00( 

! 216,857,818 
i 2,991,35e 

! 224,260,154 
i 4,909,317 

; 223,327,610 
’ 11,104,366 

160,244,89( 

10,729,141 

) 194,285,12( 
1 11,228,87! 

j 213,886,405 
S 11,435,954 

! 219,350,837 
; 16,194,666 

’ 212,223,244 

1 10,-101,204 

149,515,74; 

14-0( 

s] 183,056.2481 202.430,50! 
)1 16-9ll 18-51 

! 203,146,187 
1 18-48 

’ 201,822,040 

1 18-15 


1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 155. ^ Subject 

to revision. ^ Includes carloads in transit. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year 

Book. ‘ Fowl, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products. — The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 540-543, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 554-557. Exports and imports by calendar years 
1932-36, may be found at pp. 73, 75, and 76 of the report on “Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1936”, At pp. 53-78 of the report on “Trade of Canada (Im- 
ports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1937” figures are given of 
exports of animals and animal products for 1936 and 1937 and imports of this 
class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 210-234 of the same report. 

Section 4.-~Gold Storage. 

Gold Storage Warehouses.— Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
^II, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, E,.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government toward the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1937 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 
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18.— CoM Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, MS'?. 

Note. — The fibres in this table were supplied through the courtesy of .T. F. Singleton, Associate 
Director of Marketing Services, Dairy Products and Cold Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Creameries with mechanical refrigeration are not now included, although for years previous to 1936 they 
were considered as cold storage warehouses in these tables. 


Province. 

1 Subsidized Public Warehouses. 

1 All Warehouses. 

Num- 

ber. 

Refriger- 
ated Space. 

Cost. 

Total 

Subsidy. 

Num- 

ber. 

Refriger- 
ated Space. 



cu. ft. 

$ 

1 


cu. ft. 

Prince Edward Island 

5 

273,698 

130,673 

39,202 

10 

338,002 

Nova Scotia 

12 

2,559,730 

2,805,262 

833,578 

22 

3,197,533 

New Brunswick 

3 

894,177 

288,419 

86,625 

23 

1,219,043 

Quebec 

8 

367,474 

333,787 

100,136 

64 

11,366,060 

Ontario 

37 

4,631,145 

2,051,912 

609,549 

128 

17,233,433 

Manitoba 

1 

27,600 

32,000 

9,600 

36 

5,386,703 

Saskatchewan 

4 

437,596 

268,707 

80,613 

21 

1,879,291 

Alberta 

3 

402,810 

301,512 

90,453 

17/ 

4,216,045 

British Columbia 

26 

6,592,490 

2,402,821 

720,846 

76 

10,474,373 

Yukon 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

44,900 

Totals 

98 

15,186,630 

8,615,093 

2,670,501 

398 

55,355,383 


Cold Storage Stocks. — ^Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of cold storage reports 
is published annually as a separate statement and the same data are included in the 
report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”, published annually. In 
Table 19 are included statistics, by months for 1936 and 1937, of the stocks of food 
in eold storage and in process of cure for various important commodities. 


19.— Stocks of Food Commodilties on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
by Months, 1936 and 1937. 


year and Month, 



705,254 

,698,418 

,749,647 

,257,167 

,967,346 

,660,324 

,264,639 

,304,980 

,010,116 

,266,584 

,130,137 

, 805,056 


32,302,519 

25,086,097 

16,521,114 

8,849,551 

4,860,078 

10,366,919 

28,162,113 

41,882,564 

50,823,973 

66,743,542 

63,474,770 

44,618,292 


35,999,543 

29,112,998 

18,940,512 

9,250,690 

6,860,895 

9,270,650 

26,828,920 

41,026,247 

49,505,246 

64,551,566 

48,122,269 

38,230,729 


lb. 

4,562,606 

2,216,782 

9,344.121 

6,875,807’ 

4,170,257 

5,860,150 


0,112,309 

8,008,959 

5,985,455 

9,908,736 

0,571,172 

5,508,497 

2,100,862 

3,246,764 

6,582,193 

7,043,125 


4,684,151 

6,324,808 

6,255,241 

6,742,926 

5,443,034 

4,883,335 

5,648,806 

5,113,578 

5,826,942 

6,671,898 

7,261,244 

7,521,109 


6,769,785 

6,989,584 

6,455,536 

5,533,237 

4,649,544 

6,017,035 

8,119,511 

8,614,260 

7,868,670 


lb. 

16,735,182 
13,342,795 
9,980,037 
10, 153,754 
0,187,759 
7,876,677 
6,255,490 
6,611,696 
6,060,843 
9,116,509 
14,322,361 
18,051,006 


13.872.673 
12,431,621 

9,236,342 

7,440,367 

5,558,451 

3,994,224 

4,435,946 

5,447,974 

8,958,608 

16,892,754 

20.380.674 


lb, 

657,029 
643,129 
. 726,136 

763,395 
807,193 
1,096,974 


554,608 

552,571 

686,713 

687.404 

476,829 

344,867 

370,798 

436,974 


iJtevised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book, 
46847-30 
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M.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
toy Month.s, 1936 and 1937— concluded. 


Month. 


Pork. 

Lard. 

Mutton 


Veal. 

Fresh, 
Not Frozen. 

Fresh, 

Frozen. 

Cured or 
in Cure. 

and 

Lamb. 

Poultry. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1936. 









2,860,230 

2,771,191 

3,423,632 

3.421,409 

3,561,311 

4,101,961 

3,287,827 

3,888,626 

3,176,682 

3,037.693 

4,103,055 

4,191,461 

5,034,360 

12,390,313 

13,438,547 

14,921,732 

15,602,256 

16,837,436 

16,874,093 

15,374,014 

11,205,252 

8,348,283 

7,678,621 

11,999,141 

20,040,936 

15,173,721 

18,199,163 

17,328.753 

17,918,022 

3,437,438 

5,578,415 

4,778,272 

3,621,293 

2,822,427 

1,660,734 

761,306 

676,309 

678,106 

766.902 

1,767,082 

5,670,284 

7,420,341 

12,055,251 

11,138,380 

9,983,832 

8,812,214 

6,783,167 

5.431.885 

4.628.886 
4,213,133 
3,694,090 
3,997,416 
5,380,982 
8,883,048 

February 

March — .. .. 
April 

2,188,654 
1,633,598 
1,488,049 
1,934,675 
2,559,990 
3,166,106 
3,660,896 
3,817,491 
4,602.709 
, 5,315,710 

. 5,051,778 

3,668,097 

2,770,156 

2,912,686 

3,470,503 

3,780,486 

3,297,667 

3,223,744 

2,306,967 

2,203,033 

2,363,477 

2,202,841 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

17,860.779 

17,767,675 

16,169,657 

16,401,037 

16,393,488 

19,049,769 

18,024,649 

1937. 








January 

February 

March 

4,605,211 

3,321,600 

2,361,458 

2,082,829 

2,106,446 

2,651,753 

2,862,992 

3,090,403 

3,463,481 

4,424,131 

4,369,670 

4,162,734 

3,734,090 

4,261,036 

4,346,048 

4,186,886 

4,733,554 

3,767,005 

3,913,491 

2.702.466 
2,262,187 

3.076.467 
4,266,677 
6,974,861 

20,744,239 

27,166,953 

29,110,785 

30,512,801 

32,492,523 

27,970,449 

22,095,125 

13,830,259 

7,491,472 

4,124,684 

4,998,213 

9,712,301 

19,125,988 

20,359,618 

21,713,355 

2,332,426 

2,208,140 

2,420,634 

7,196,840 

6,168,908 

6,510,653 

16,829,116 
15,761,082 
13,939,429 
10,787,878 
8,145,899 
6,890,001 
5,939,415 
5,099,530 
3,964,037 
3,. 355, 146 
3,788,470 
6,140,316 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November 

December 

20,263,611 

20,719.674 

19,581,186 

19,187,419 

18,618.887 

15,721,388 

14,871,203 

17,127,841 

16.966,933 

2,340,209 

2,954,256 

2,622,756 

2,782,583 

2,579,023 

1,748,081 

1,241,203 

1,207,545 

1,601,393 

4,516,891 

3,252,156 

1,898,925 

968,808 

672,227 

778.724 

1,629,814 

3,421,328 

6,046,619 


Section 5. — ^Bounties.* 

In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments in 
the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp, and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The Copper Bounty 
Act expired on June 30, 1931, and the Hemp Bounty Act expired on Dec. 31, 1932, 
and a statement of the bounties paid under these Acts was given on p. 662 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. The bountj’- on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of 
Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron and steel and the payments have been as 
follows: — 

Paid in tho fiscal year— 

1930- 31 

1931- 32... 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37....... 

1937- 38 to Oct. 31, 1937 

Totals.... 

*llevised by L. T. Lott, Department of tftade jmd Gommoroo. 


.. 273,148 tons at 49ic $ 135,209-23 

. 126,356 tons at 49ic 62,546-18 

. 118,783 toas at 49§c .58,797-54 

. 213,841 tons at 49|o 105,851-25 

. 336,849 tons at 49ic 166,740-02 

. 390,168 tons at 49§c 193,133-12 

. 564,695 tons at 49 Jc 279,523-96 

. 243, 601 tons at 49ic..... 120,582-50 

.2,267,441 tons $1,122,383-80 
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Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc, and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, on linen yarns in 
1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on these 
commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, and 
manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); lead 
(1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, $17,523; 
manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,467,173 on 233,135,- 
217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in each year, see 
table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Total payments for expired bounties 
between 1896 and 1932, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars and rods and 
the $26,847 for hemp, aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the $1,122,384 paid for 
coal, make a total of $24,768,694 to Oct. 31, 1937. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459- 
461, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as 
tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 
paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915, inclusive. For 
details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

Section 6. — Patents, Copyrights, and Trade Marks.* 

Patents. — ^Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower Canada, 
passed in 1824, w'^herein provision wms made for the granting of patent rights to 
inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper Canada 
passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs at later 
dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both 
Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents 
exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed 
the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927 
(as amended by c. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, c. 21, 1932, and c. 32, 1935), and application 
for protection relating to the same should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 

The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applica- 
tions were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, there were 10,668 applications, with fees amounting to $377,453, as 
shown in Table 21, Of the patents for 1937, 5,709 or 70 p.c. were issued to United 
States inventors, 703 to Canadians and 697 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, 
while Germany with 443, France with 135, Sweden with 89, and Holland with 74 
followed in the number of inventors to whom patentswerc issued. Ai>plications for 
patents were distributed over the whole field of invention, but there was a notable 
increase in those related to the field of organic chemistry, especially in connection 
with artificial rosins, dyes, chemicals for treating textiles, etc. 

*llevised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, 

46847-391- 
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2®.— Numbers ©f Canadian Patentees, by Provinces of Eesidenec, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926-37. 


1 

Pro\'ince. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. ! 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Prince Edward Island. . 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

■■ 

2 

Nil 

1 

2 

2 i 

2 

Nova Scotia 

30 

19 

24 

16 

17 

14 

18_j 

14 

16 

9 

17 

2 

New Brunswick 

24 

21 

12 

17 

16 

18 

6 

14 

8 

7 

6 

12 

Quebec 

272 

320 

298 

293 

282 

I 265 

272 

257 

236 

227 

207 

201 

Ontario 

661 

499 

637 

538 

500 

491 

504 

462 

476 

429 

805 

316 

Manitoba 

68 

89 

71 

61 

72 

74 

47 

71 

42 

34 

49 

53 

Saskatchewan 

90 

68 

100 

93 

SI 

66 

55 

37 

52 

45 

30 

28 

Alberta 

95 

82 

SS 

98 

71 

! 76, 

63 

35 

48 

43 

52 

33 

British Columbia. 

150 

129 

152 

148 

126 

101 

117 

113 

104 

89 

65 

50 

Yukon and N.W.T 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Canada 

1,892 

1,238 

1,885 

1,865 

1,169 

1,109 

|l,084 

1,603 

983 

SSt> 

798 

703 


21.— Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1932-37. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. i 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Applications for patents No. 

Patents granted “ 

Certificates for renewal fees ‘ 

Caveats granted “ 

Assignments “ 

Pees received, net S 

11,940 
11,124 
40 
383 
9,001 
444,110 1 

10,145 

10,241 

11 

470 

7,854 

393,067 

9,267 ‘ 
9,124 
10 
466 
6,577 
362,146 

9,404 

8,713 

12 

445 

6,840 

353,460 

12,680 

7,791' 

2 

394 

8,146 

380,542 

10,668 

8,177 

Nil 

423 

7,723 

377,453 


Copyrights and Trade Marks. — ^Registration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Sec. 4 the qualifications for a copyright, and in Sec. 5 its 
duration: ‘'Copyrights shall subsist in Canada ... in every original literary, dram- 
atic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the 
work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered 
to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol ... or resident within His 
Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period 
of fifty years after his death”. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed- The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 

The Trade Mai’k and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) -was amended by c. 10 
of the Statutes of 1928 bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired trade 
mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in certain 
eases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for the 
cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 
The Unfair Competition Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, e. 38), repealed all parts of the 
above Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and 
protected by the new Act. 
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gS. — Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years eaded Mar. SI* 1933-3L 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930, 

1937. 

Copyrights registered 

Trade marks registered 

....No.; 

2,S13 

2.684 

2,537 

3,000 

3,403 

3,249 


2,180 

2,9.W 

2,006 

1,686 

1,574 

2,068 

Industrial designs registered 


371 

409 

331 

430 

363 

336 

Timber marks registered 


6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

10 

Assignments registered 


1.6f.l 

1,410 

1,143 

1,090 

1,394 

2,093 

Fees received, net 

.... S j 

81,138 

146,274 

67,196 

72,217 

68,220 

86,396 


Financial Statistics.- — ^Tlxe following table gives the receipts, expenditures, 
and siuplus on account of patents, copyrights, and trade marks for the fiscal years 
1930-37. 


23.— Receipts, Espenditiires, and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 18S©»S7. 

Note.— For figures from 1921 to 1029, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 624. 


Fiscal Year. 

Receipts. 

1 E.\-penditures. | 

Surplus. 

Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

P.T,tent 

Record. 

Contin- 

gencies, 

Total. 


$ 

§ 

% 

1 

% 

$ 

1930 

574,918 

109,339 

34,946 

31,022 

235,907 

339,011 

1931 

559,616 

174,458 

35,000 

32,000 

241,458 

318,183 

1932 ! 

525,248 

173,370 

35,000 

37.893 

246,263 

278,985 

1933 

. 539,341 

155,465 

25,000 

24,829 

205,293 

334,047 

1934 

429,342 

152,024 

32,860 

22,649 

20S, 133 

221,209 

1935 

425,077 

145,859 

26,259 

23,630 

195,748 

220,928 

1936 

454,762 

151,620 

24,408 

50.583 

226,680 

228,082 

1937 

403,850 

155,607 

28,697 

45,725 

230,029 

233,821 


Section 7.— V/eights and Measures.* 

The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity and 
accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of 'weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1S67, under Sec. 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken to 
simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 

What miglit be termed the piducipal Weights and Measures Act of Canada "was 
passed in the se.ssion of 1S72-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of ■weights a'ud measures was greatly simplified. This 
Act established as tlic primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
gallon, and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
(112 lb.), and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
o, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., tind the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exception to this 
was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. The 
troj-- ounce of 4S0 grains and its decimal sub-multiples are the legal weights for the 
weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric sj^’stem is legal for all transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the iket of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation is the 
Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by c. 48, 1935. 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in, all the principal centres of Canada 
*Revi.sed by E. 0. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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and equipped, with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Dejiartment of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows: — 

(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 
into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the custonas until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the in- 
spection offices. 

(el Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 
all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 

The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. The total revenues collected by the 
Service in the fiscal years ended 1936 and 1937 amounted to $404,860 and $399,626, 
respectively, while the expenses, including salarie,s, totalled $327,229 and $345,199, 
respectively. 


84.~Inspcctions by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1936 and 1937. 


Article. 

193G. 1 

1 1937. 

Sub- 

mitted. 

Veri- 

fied. 

_ Re- 
jected. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Rejec- 

tions. 

Sub- 

mitted. 

Veri- 

fied. 

Re- 

jected. 

1 

Per- 

centage 

I 

Rejec- 

tions. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

p.c. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

p.o. 

Weights (Dominion) 

102,905 

95,495 

7,410 

7-20 

102,750 

98,898 

3,858 

3-75 

Weights (metric) 

1,187 

1,105 

22 

1-85 

1,202 

1,169 

33 

2-75 

Measures of capacity 

59,429 

59,044 

385 

0-65 

54,046 

63,655 

391 

0-72 

Measures of length 

10.351 

10.320 

25 

0-24 

7,676 

7,658 

18 

0-23 

Milk-cans 

56,851 

56,807 

44 

0-08 

70,757 

70,577 

180 

0-25 

Ice-cream containers 

42.279 

42,279 

Nil 

Nil 

47,594 

47,594 

Nil 

Nil 

Measuring devices 

60,276 

42,789 

7,487 

14-84 

49,339 

41,629 

7.710 

15-61 

Tank wagons 

081 

650 

31 

4-55 

669 

656 

13 

1-94 

Babcock glassware 

40,703 

40,580 

123 

o-so 

40,732 

40,568 

184 

0-40 

Weighing machines 

183,301 

159,297 

24,004 

13-10 

183,439 

158,866 

24,573 

13-40 

Weighingmachines (metric) 

767 

729 

38 

4-95 

773 

748 

25 

3-23 

Domestic scales 

14,413 

14,179 

234 

1-02 

14,811 

14,615 

196 

1-32 

Miscellaneous 

16,913 

16,885 

28 

0-16 

12,140 

12,105 

35 

0-29 

Totals 

580,056 

510,225 

39,831 

6-86 

585,931 

548,738 

37,190 

6-35 


Section 8.— -Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 

The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commei’fie administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927), 

The latest report of the Branch shows 518,415 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year ended Mar, 31, 1937, as compared with 481,687 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from, electricity and gas inspection was $349,365 
as compared with an expenditure of $326,439, The Branch also collected $390,840 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $376. 

Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 392, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 

*Reviaed by J, L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
ftnd Gommeree. 
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ever, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of administra- 
tion, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in 
the past 23 years from 505,597 to 1,839,420 (Table 25); a lesser increase in the gas 
meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 676,245 in 1937 (Table 26); and the number 
of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1937 classified as carburetted water 
gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas, and butane (Table 27). 


25.— Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915»37. 


Fiscal Year. 

Number. 

Fiscal Year. 

Number. 

Fiscal Year. 

Number. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 .. 

505,697 

517,629 


1,046,831 

1,094,639 

1,165,664 

1,240,752 

1,314,428 

1,412,521 

1,499,872 

1,582,505 

1931 

1,653,922 

1924 

1932 

1,704,197 

1,722,697 

594,737 

601,403 

717,776 

1925 

1933 

1926 

1934 

1,720,997 

1919 

1927 

1935 

1,760,262 

1,788,522 

1,839,420 

743,468 

860,379 

945,599 

1928 

1936 

1921.. 

192.^> 

1929 

1937 

1930 



36.— Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1916-37. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Manu- 

factured 

Gas. 

Natural 

Gas. 

Acety- 

lene 

Gas. 

Butane. 

Total. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Manu- 

factured 

G.as. 

Natural 

Gas. 

Acety- 

lene 

Gas. 

Butane. 

Total, 

1918 

199,514 

67,940 



267,454 

1927... 

462,496 

90,302 

358 


553,156 

1917 

314,915 

55,697 


- 

370,612 

1928. . . 

482,076 

98,915 

357 


681,348 

1918 

325,244 

88,795 



414,039 

1929... 

504,500 

107,504 

116 


612,120 

1919 

336,388 

91,0561 



427,444 

1930... 

520,788 

118,390 117 


639,295 

1920 

350,777 

85,004 

5131 


436,294 

1931... 

530,909 

125, 55C 

67 

2051 

656,731 

1921 1 

301,479 

98,494 

677 


460,550 

1932... 

540,277 

128,194 

86 

230 

668,767 

1922 

306,840 

101,786 

430 


409,055 

1933... 

532,139 

128,282 

SO 

285 

660,786 

1923..,.. 

379,450 

102,007! 

438 


481,904 

1934.. . 

522,484 

134, 71c 

49 

369 

657,612 

1924 

390,548 

105,804 

425 


496,777 

1935... 

517,948 

139, 76S 

14 

638 

658,303 

1925 1 

405,471: 

100,861 

404 


512,736 

1936... 

505,946 

158,827 

14 

1,10s 

665,895 

1926 ' 

443,007! 

85,752 

425 1 

~ 

529,244 

1937. . . 

506,075 

109,132 

3 

1,035 

076,245 


' First time reported. 


37.— Quantity of Each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-37. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Carburetted 
Water Gas. 

Coal 

Gas. 

Coke Oven 
Gas. 

Natural 

Gas. 

Acotydene 

Gas. 

Butane. 

Total. 


M cu. ft. 

M cu. ft. , 

M cu. ft. 

M cu. ft. 

M cu. ft. 

M cu. ft. 

M cu..ft. 

1920 

4,487,512 

6,787,370 


17,117,100 

1,670 


28,393,652 

1921 

5,331,442 

7,096,222 






1922 

4,608,392 

8,433,861 


11,289,592 

1,005 


24,392,850 

1923 

6,032,902 

7,637,114 

1322 

12,238,837 

1,165 


26,510,210 

1924 

5,214,843 

8,042,882 

3,189 

14,886,619 

1,194 

- 

28,128,727 

1925 

■ 5,254,803 

7,824,193 

91,628 

10,525,604 

1,266 

_ 

23,697.494 

1920 

4,835,613 

8,149,894 

1.449,795 

13,004,470 

1,211 


27,440,983 

1927 i 

5, 804,. 504 

8,405,556 

1,049,978 

17,863,366 

1,247 


33,124.051 

1928 1 

6,883,635 

7,488,965 

1,680,237 

20.365,049 

1,325 


36,419,211 

1929 ! 

4,550,829 

6,273,275 

6,097,920 

25,491,446 

647 

- 

42,414,117 

1930 1 

4,450,997 

5,802,653 

8,153,473 

31,880.845 

847 

_ 

50,294,815 

1931 

4,214,554 

6,249,190 

7,792,047 

28,534,604 

S7S 

9,1.372 

46,800,407 

1932 

4,267.074 

6,385,622 

7,235,463 

27,244,803 

790 

0,600 

45,140,353 

1933 

3,821,680 

7,491,005 

6,908,231 

27,342,696 ! 

4,982 

11,930 

44,680,624 

1934... 

3,349,893 

7,652,344 

5,331,047 

26,423,633 | 

4,737 

13,268 

42,774,922 

1936 

2,256,508 

8,378,714 

6,267,577 

25,051,664 ' 

5,729 

12.576 

41,972,828 

1930 

1,972,511 

7,876,353 

6,637,103 

29,334,630 

6,774 

16,076 

45,844,356 

1937 

1,969,493 

0,894,858 

7.685,207 

30,291,438 

8,066 

19,781 

46,868,843 


d None reported. 2 First time reported. 
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Section 9. — ^Merchandising and Service Establishments.* 

A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the fimt time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930 but also those of 
service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 
to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada are distributed and the proportion of the total value of production sold 
through each channel. The results of the census have been published in several 
series of reports and in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. 

Annual Statistics. — An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from larger concerns in the respective fields. In the case 
of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 
are secured from fii-ms which had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more in 1930 
together with firms of a similar size which have commenced business since 1930. 
The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly-established independent stores. While the annual figm'es for merchandising are 
not based on such a comprehensive smwey as that made in connection with the decen- 
nial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends in mer- 
chandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of business. 

Monthly Statistics. — Monthly indexes of retail sales, based on returns from 
department stores, chain stores, and a representative sample of independent firms, 
are now available for the period commencing January, 1929. A description of these 
indexes appears in Subsection 2 of this chapter. Monthly indexes of wholesale 
trade are also available, although for the shorter period beginning January, 1935. 
This series is shown in Table 30, Subsection 1, below. 

Subsection 1. — Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 

Under this heading there appeared at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics (1) by provinces, and (2) by type of distributor. The interested reader 
is referred to that material which is the latest available. Supplementary data for 
the cliief cities in Canada are given below. 

Wholesale Trade in Canadian Cities. — Summary figures for all wholesale 
establishments and for wholesalers proper in cities of over 20,000 population are 
shown for 1930 in Table 28. Included- in the figures for all wholesale establishments 
are data for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, and other specialized 
wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale houses, 
such as wholesale merchants, importem, and exporters. The importance of such 
cities as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver as wholesale centres is clearly 
shown by the figures in Table 28. 

•Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B,A., P.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of publications of tbis Branch, see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under ‘ ‘Internal Trade” . 
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28 —Balk Mercliandisiiig (Wholesale and Other Non-EetalS) in Cities of 30,000 

Population or Over, 1930. 


City and 
Province. 


All Establishments. jj 

IVhole.salers 

Proper. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Sal.aries 

and 

Wiiges. 

Net 

Sales 

(1930). 

Stocks 
on Hand, 
End of 
Year 
(at Cost) . 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Net 

Sales 

(1930). 


No. 

No. 

No. 


$ 


$ 



$ 


No. 


S 


Montreal, Que 

S1S.577 

1,6381 

21, 

,400 

35, 

,649,800 

766, 

333, 

800 


043. 

000 

1,035 

287, 

176, 

800 

Toronto, Oiit 

631,207 

1,835 

19, 

„Si)l 


,743,000 

691, 

73.S, 

400 

60, 

106, 

(Hid 

071 

' 227, 

375, 

400 

Vancouver, B.C. . . 

246,593 

761 

5, 

,712 

«, 

,737,200 

211, 

111, 

800 

23, 

059, 

9011 

341 

78, 

3S2, 

100 

Winnipeg, Man 

Hamilton, Ont 

218,785 

7i| 

s, 

,3V9 

14, 

,215,600 

63;>, 

V22, 

200 

25, 

522, 

106 

314 

72, 

862, 

800 

155,517 


1, 

,VV8 

2, 

,904,800 

47, 

V5.5, 

SOO 

5, 

578, 

806 

119 

21, 

314, 

200 

Quebec, Que 

130,594 

249 

2, 

,416 

3, 

,167,800 

Vo, 

ISO. 

800 

6, 

,981, 

006 

144 

33, 

497, 

SOO 

Ottawa, Ont 

126,872 

199 

1, 

,660 

2, 

,447,600 

41, 

,592, 

300 

5, 

.587. 

6011 

114 

26, 

2.54. 

000 

Calgary, Alta 

83,761 

261 

2, 

,818 

4. 

,916,100 

92, 

, 127, 

,900 

11, 

,7iri. 

60(1 

114 

30. 

,499, 

000 

Edmonton, Alta. . . 

79,197 

200 

1 

,832 

3. 

,115,700 

63, 

,940, 

100 

8, 

,193, 

.50(1 


24, 

701, 

200 

London, Ont 

71,148 

147 

1, 

,26!) 

2, 

,145,000 

32, 

,0.59, 

,000 


,585, 

001 

83 

15, 

.503, 

400 

Windsor, Ont 

63,108 

92i 


725 

1 

,155,400 

19, 

,141, 

,80(1 

1, 

„S1S, 

706 

56 

9, 

819, 

700 

Verdun, Que 

60,745 

6| 


15 


22,400| 


592, 

,700 


28, 

,yu(i 

6 


592, 

700 

Halifax, N.S 

59,275 

163 

1 

,462 


,181,600 

42, 

,676, 

,900 

3, 

,998, 

20(: 

S4 

20, 

,439, 

600 

Eegxna, Saak 

53,209 

14S' 

1 

,991 

3, 

,200,700 

46, 

,87V, 

,500 

9, 

,713, 

20(1 

60 

17, 

637, 

300 

Saint Joan, N.B. .. 

47,514 

181 

1 

,964 

2 

,889,500' 

49, 

,538, 

, 2 ;io 

4, 

,974, 

KOC 

S3 

17, 

995, 

700 

Saskatoon, Sask. ., 

43,291 

115 

1 

,426 

2 

,283,500 


,312, 

,400 

0, 

,323. 

211( 

51 

17, 

,316, 

000 

Victoria, B.C 

39,082 

05 


4.S7 


725,700 

13, 

,704, 

,000 

1 

,839, 

,401 

36 

8, 

,114, 

,300 

Three Eivers, Que. 

33,450' 

30 


165 


215,300 

5, 

,083, 

,.500 


.566, 

,70( 

16 


,760, 

,700 

Kitchener, Ont 

30,703 

51 


245 


305,500 

7 

,391, 

,400 


624, 

,50( 

32 

3, 

,428, 

,400 

Brantford, Ont 

30,107 

36 


300 


417,200 

7 

,184, 

,400^ 


879, 

,2(11 

22 

3, 

,.583 

100 

Hull, Que 

29,433i 

11 


,5,3 


75,200 

1 . 

, 138, 

,500| 


,86, 

20( 

6 


310, 

,300 

Sherbrooke, Que...^ 

28,933^ 

41 


3,55 


540,500 

9, 

,452, 

,200! 

1, 

,145, 

,100 

20 

7. 

, 146, 

,600 

Outremont, Que. . . 

28,041 

9 


16V 


202,000 

4 

.572 

,300' 


814, 

,700 


1, 

,127, 

,500 

Fort William, Ont. 

26,277 

41 


433 


650,400 

15 

,627, 

,100 

2, 

.760, 

,100 

27 


,897, 

,900 

St. Catharines, 

















Ont 

24,753 

25 


110 


158,700 

2 

,611 

.200 


237, 

,600 

12 

1, 

,378, 

,300 

Westmount, Que. . . 

24,235 

7 


173 


302,400 


.059 

,200 


426, 

,1001 

5 

1. 

,208, 

,000 

Kingston, Ont 

23,439 

39 


280 


407,400 

7 

,351 

,100 

1 

,400 

,700 

29 

4. 

.532, 

,100 

Oshawa, Ont 

23,439 

19 


280 

1 

.039,500 

16 


,600 


220 

,800 

S 

1. 

,021 

,800 

Sydney, N.S 

23,089 

31 


105 


247,500 

6 

,857 

.000 


600 

,900 

20 

5 

.310, 

,200 

Sauit Ste. Marie, 

















Ont 

23,082 

20 


139 


195,300 

4 

,997 

,100 


501 

,600 

14 

3 

,433, 

,000 

Peterborough, Ont. 

22,327 

25 


136 


188,100 

3 

.874 

,100 


291 

,200 

13 

2 

,031 

.400 

Moose Jaw, Sask.. 

21,299 

37 


320 


497,700 

9 

,980 

,700 

1 

,048 

,400 

19 

6 

,969, 

,900 

Guelph, Ont 

21,076 

21 


138 


196,300 

3 

,430 

,600 


501 

.300 

10 

2 

,580 

,800 

Glace Bay, N.S. . . 

20,706 

6 


IS 


18,000 


47S 

,700 


73 

,200 

4 


386 

,800 

Moncton, N.B 

20,689 

38 


287 


342,000 

6 

,195 

,800 


911 

,300 

16 

3 

,254 

,200 


Annual Wholesale Statistics. — In constructing an annual index of wholesale 
sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper, iniolesalors proper are mainly wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters, and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and 
other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above- 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it was later 
found to be necessary to make certain alterations in the classifications used in 
presenting the results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931. These alterations were referred to at p. 612 of the 1937 Year Book. 

Total sales and indexes are shown in Table 29, by provinces and kind.s of busi- 
ness; the 1930 figures are those of the census, wdiile those for 1931-35 are estimates 
based on the results of the annual surveys. Wholesale trade in Canada during 1936 
totalled 11,181,543,000 compared with $1,370,066,000 in 1930. While sales were 
still 13 • 8 p.c. below the 1930 level, the improvement which commenced during 1933 
vras continued, an increase of 9-3 p.c. over the amount of trade recorded for 1935 
bringing the index for 1936 more than 5 p.c. above that for 1931. The largest 
increases in sales in 1936 were reported by firms dealing in industrial or building 
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equipment and supplies which had suffered the most severe losses in trade between 
1930 and 1933. To what extent movements in the value of wholesale sales are due 
to changes in prices or to variations in the physical volume of goods handled cannot 
be determined accurately. 


39.~Tota! Sales and Indexes of Sales made by Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933, 1935, and 1936. 



Total Net Sales. 



Indexes of Sales. 
(1930=100.) 


Per 

Cent 

Change, 

1935-36. 

Kind of Business- 

1930. 

1933. 

1935. 

1936. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1935. 

1936 

Prince Edward Island , . . 

$’000 

7,518 

$’000 

4,062 

f’OOO 

6,309 

$’000 

0,207 

100-0 

83-5 

57-2 

62 -n 

70-6 

S3 8 


H8-6 

Nova Scotia 

46,464 

32,812 

39,031 

42,385 

100-0 

85-6 

7‘3-5 

70-6 

84-0 

91-2 


- 8-6 

New Brunswick 

38,320 

25,192 

29,761 

32,530 

100-0 

85-9 

68-9 

65-7 

77-7 

84-9 


- 9-3 

Quebec 

386.229 

254,696 

299,999 

327,034 

100-0 


69-4 

66-9 

77-7 

84 -V 


- 9-0 

(intario. 

471,618 

324,825 

392,730 

431,477 

1(10-0 

84-4 

70 -9 

68-9 

83-3 

91-5 


- 9-9 

Manitoba 

98,960 

64,461 

80,099 

87,473 

100-0 

77-7 

68-5 

65-1 

80-9 

88-3 


- 9-2 

Saskatchewan 

90,210 

48,555 

59,200 

72,436 

64,025 

100-0 

66- '7 

59-5 

53-8 

65-6 

70-9 


- 8-1 

Alberta 

99,333 

61,872 

78,790 

10()-(l 

74-6 

67-2 

(>2-3 

72-9 

79-3 


- 8-8 

British Columbia 

131,414 

83,418 

102,171 

111,532 

100-0 

81-9 

64-8 

63-5 

77-7 

84-9 


h 9-2 

Totals 

1,370,0681 

900,498 

1,080,712 

1,181, .543 

100-0 

81-6 

68-7 

65-7 

78-9 

86-2 

+ 9.3 

Amusement, photograph- 
ic and sporting goods. . 

4,278 

2,464 

13,473 

2,933 

3,354 

100-0 

82-9 

67-7 

57-6 

68-6 

78-4 


1-14-4 

Automotive 

20,990 

16,913 

18,875 

100-0 

84-3 

65-3 

fi4-2 

8(1-6 

89-9 


-11-6 

Clieiuicals and paints 

8,387 

7,743 

9,852 

10,702 

100-0 

84-1 

74-7 

92-3 

117-5 

127-6 


- 8-6 

Drugs and drug sundries . 
Coal and coke 

27,973 
50 , 252 

22,139 

42,881 

24,814 

26,644 

100-0 

96-3 

85-2 

79-1 

SS-7 

95-2 


- 7-4 

52,227 

55,748 

100-0 

87-9 

83-9 

85-3 

103-9 

110-9 


- 6-7 

Dry goods and apparel. . 

102,358 

64,396 

75,450 

79,122 

100-0 

79-6 

li5-3 

62-9 

73-7 

77-3 


- 4-9 

Electrical 

22,982 

9,973 

8,719 

14,940 

19.170 

100-0 

78-4 

52-2 

43-4 

65-(! 

83-4 


-28 -3 

Farm, supplies 

10,037 

11, 153 

10,483 

100-0 

87-9 

64-8 

54-4 

69-5 

65-4 


- 6-0 

Foods 

540, 820 

377, 07C 

444,529 

482,819 

100-0 

83-4 

'/0-6 

69-8 

82-2 

89-3 


- 8-6 

Groceries 

m,83B 

184,430 

203,245 

217,713 

100-0 

87-7 

79-4 

82-4 

90-8 

97-3 


-7-1 

Dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts 

48,771 

82,185 

30,273 

40,800 

100-0 

81-4 

09-4 

86 -0 

74-4 

83-8 

-{-12-6 

Fruits and vegetables. 

99,103 

03,170, 

75,480 

83,230 

100-0 

83- 5 

70-1 

03-7 

70-2 

84-0 

+1(5 -S 

Meats and fish 

109,109 

97,873i 

129,531 

141,010 

100-0 

78-4 

59-8 

67-9 

78-0 

83-4 


- 8-9 

Furniture and house 
furnishings 

13,632 

7,293 

9,404 

10,163 

100-0 

76-7 

58-0 

53-5 

69-0 

74-6' 

+ 8-1 

General merchandise. ... 

13,478 

8,668 

11,097 

12,886 

56,075 

100-0 

78-1 

69-0 

64-3 

82-3 

95-6 

+16-1 

Hardware 

63,943 

38,025 

49,260 

100-0 

76-5 

59-4 

67-7 

74-7 

85-0, 

+13-8 

Jewellery and optical 
goods 

10,858 

6,935 

9,711 

11,374 

100-0 

85-8 

67-8 

63-9 

89-4 

104-8 

4.17.1 

Leather .and leather 
goods 

7,377 

5,325 

6,612 

6,854 

100-0 

76-8 

67-2 

72-2 

88-3 

92-9: 

. 

h 5-3 

Lumber and building 
materials 

51,872 

18,912 

27,584 

34,234^ 

100-0 

73-8 

44-1 

36-5 

53-2 

G6-0 

+24-1 

Machinery, equipment 
and supplies. ...... 

69,321 

21,789 

33,757 

39,696 

12,821 

100 -0 

55-1 

40-7 

36-7 

56-9 

68-9 

+17-6 

Metals and metal work. . 

14,059 

6,817 

11,122 

100-0 

71-2 

52-0 

48-5 

79-1 

91-2 

+15-3 

Paper and paper products 

22,402 

17,263 

20,103 

21,287 

100-0 

92-7 

82-3 

76-9 

89-5 

94-8 

+ 5-9 

Petroleum products 

230,109 

163,315 

178,367 

189,272 

100-0 

83-8 

78-0 

71-0 

77-5 

S2-2 

+ 6-1 

Plumbing and heating 
equipment and supplies. 
Tobacco and confection- 
ery 

14,512 

5,508 

7,554 

9,078 

100-0 

75-5 

44-1 

38-0 

52-1 

62-6 

+20-2 

45,870 

32,165 

38,568 

41,403 

100-0 

89-1 

76-5 

70-1 

84-1 

90-3 

- 

1- 7-4 

Waste materials 

10,118 


9,721 

12,824 

100-0 

78-7 

52-3 

62-6; 

96-1 

126-7 

+31-9 

All other 

16,318 

12,688 

15, 171 

16,659 

100-0 

86-2 

79-6 

77-8 

03-0 

102-1 

+ 9-8 


I The diiTerence be tween this total and that shown under the heading of wholesalers proper on pp. 671-672 
of the 1934-33 Year Book is due to a reclassification of some firms as between wholesalers proper and other 
bulk distributors. 


Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales.— Commencing with January, 1935, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published monthly indexes of wholesale sales 
I)ased on returns submitted by approximately 200 wholesale firms comprising a 
representative sample of nine different lines of business. The base on which these 
indexes were first computed was that of average monthly sales in 1935 equalling 
100; the results of the annual surveys of wholesale trade were then utilized in re- 
ducing the monthly indexes to the 1930 base in order that they should conform 
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Avitli other series. Since the monthly indexes are based upon a smaller coverage 
of sales than that secm-ed for the annual census, these results cannot be expected 
to have the accuracy of the more e.vhaustive survey. Tlie monthly inde.xes do, 
however, give a fair indication of cmrent trends in wholesale trade. 

Dollar volume of wholesale sales averaged 10-1 p.c. higher in 1937 than in 1936 
for the nine lines of business for which monthly indexes are computed. The hard- 
ware group registered the best increase at 16-7 p.c., followed by tobacco and con- 
fectionery at 12-8 p.c. \\dioiesaler3 in the grocery trade reported the smallest 
increase at 8-0 p.c. 

All sections of the country reported increased sales in 1937 compared with the 
preceding year. The gain in British Columbia was particularly imijressive at 16 -8 
p.c. and those in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec were only slightly smaller at 
14-2 p.c. and 13-5 p.c., respectively. Ontario sales were up S-5 p.c., while the 
gain for the Prairie Provinces %vas 5-6 p.c. 


30.— Unadjusted Index Numbers «f Wholesale Sales, hy Economic Divisions and by 
Kinds of Business, January, 1935, to December, 1937. 

(Average for 1!!30=100.) 



Wholesale Trade. 

(Oonipo.sitos of nine lines of business.) 


Selected Kinds of Business. 


Year and 
Month. 

C.annda 

Mari- 

time 

Prov- 

inces. 

Que. 

Out. 

Fnih 

rie 

Prov- 

inces. 

B.C. 

Aufo- 

inotive 

Sup- 

plies. 

Drugs 

Foot- 

Dry 

Goods 

Gro- 

cedes. 

Fruits 

and 

Vege- 

table.?. 

Hard- 

^yare. 

1933. 














January 

6S-9 

67-4 

51-7 

60-3 

53-7 

56-6 

-19-5 

82 -.3 

34-5 

-49-1 

74-0 

53-8 

45-0 

February. 

03-2 

67-4 

6M 

139-2 

58 -0 

93-4 

51-7 

.85-4 

53-0 

59-7 

74-2 

01-6 

52-1 

March 

72 -a 

72-5 

72-3 

7S-S 

04-5 

72 -S 

GO-S 

90-7 

94-3 

73-5 

SO-6 


69-6 

.4pril 

Tfi-8 

78-4 

76-9 

83-4 

OS-0 

74-6 

78-9 

S7-1 

96-2 

73-7 

82-7 

82-8 

77-1 

83-7 

90-3 

85-2 

00-4 

73-7 

80-4 

82 -9 

87-0 

90-1 

72-1 

91-7 

95-3 

88-1 

June 

79-8 

79-7 

79-1 

85-9 

71-9 

79-7 

77-6 

82-8 

77-5 

64-3 

90-7 

89-6 

80-6 

July 

82-3 

S7-S 

74-0 

SS-0 

79-6 

84-4 

Sl-7 

S6-7 

60-4 

52-5 

102-0 

87-2 

79-4 

August 

84-8 

82-1 

'/6-9 

86-2. 

87-1 

87-4 

92-9 

SS-3 

82 -4 

72-8 

100-1 

77*9 

82-8 

September... 

89 -6 

92-6 

03-0 

SS-S 

86-9 

84-1 

I07-S 

93-5 

101-9 

97-S 

99-0 

77 -S 

SS-8 

October 

94-2 

,97-7 

OS-1 

93-0 

91-5 

88-3 

120-6 

97-9 

119-1 

94-4 

108-5 

76-3 

88 -8 

November. . , 

84-7 

90-4 

87-0 

S4-0 

79-1 

87-2 

93-0 

95-9 

121-6 

ST -ft 

97-4 

67-4 

SI -9 

December 

75-9 

77-8 

78-0 

82-6 

69-2 

73-4 

99 -S 

87 -1 

120-1 

62-5 

87-8 

76-2 

64-7 

Average.s, 1933 

78'9 

80-3 

77-7 

83-3 

73-4 

77-7 

80 •« 

S8-7 

87-6 

71-2 

90-8 

76-3 

74-7 

1930. 














January 

91 -f) 

69-9 

.54-1 

CS-3 

39-8 

97-6 

.59-3 

89-7 

39-8 

48-2 

77- S 

54-8 

48-8 

February 

95 -5 

92-0 

92-7 

70-4 

58-1 

74-4 

50-0 

88-7 

55-4 

50-4 

7ft -8 

58-0 

53-8 

Maroli 




80-0 

68-1! 

79-7 

95-6 

94-7 

103-6 

77-a 

83 -7 

73-6 

74-1 

.\pril 

Sl-S 


81 -8 

85-4 

73-1 

85-8 

84-7 

93-1 

88-6 

76-6 

8!) -2 

84*1 

85-7 

May 

89 -9 

89-9 

S(;-9 

93-2 

76-7 

89-6 

92-0 

90-9 

100-0 

75-1 

93-1 

07-7 

95-3 

June 

89-1 

98-5 ! 

; 90-3 

91-3 

79-5 

89-7 

87-1 

91-6 

92-2 

60-3 

97-6 

108-8 

94-5 

July 

90-3 

■ 95-9 1 

79-2 

95-5 

87-1 

08-4 

S3 -8 

92-4 

67-2 

51-9 

112-1 

103-2 

80-3 

August 

90-1 

S7-S ' 


89-3 

90-9 

92-6 

101-7 

88-6 

95-1 

74-0 

100-1 

Sft-0 

88-2 

September, , , . 

101-2 

105-0 

1101-2 

97-9 

102-5 

95-9 

128 -7 

!103-7 

129-0 

107-2 

119-0 

92-3 

103-5 

(.)etober 

103-8 

107-7 ' 

109-3 

08-9 

104-7 

99-2 

138-7 

109-8 

162-9 

102 -S 

115-4 

83-0 

110-8 

November 

90-2 

98-2 ! 

93 -n 

SS-5 

i 82-1 

98-2 

110-9 

tlOl-4 

109-9 

87-2 

102-3 

70-2 

93-3 

December 

85-9 

02-4 i 

78-3 

91-0 

7S-6 

93-1 

S2-9 

96-7 

86 -4 

66-3 

90-0 

86-6 

85-7 

Average;?, 193[ 

! 85-3 

87-9 

83-4 

87-7 

80-4 j 

88-7 

90-2 

95-1 

93-9 

74-7 

97-2 

83-4 

85-0 

1937. 

Januiiry 

70-0 

72-5 

62-5 

70-5 

02-1 ! 

81-7 

62-5 

96-2 

51-4 

51-4 1 

80-5 

65-0 


February 

73 -S 

72-7 

71-5 

78 -4 

65-9 

Sl-S 

61-1 

103-2 

76-6 

70-7 

83-9 

08-6 

68-8 

Alareh 

91-4 

93-0 

89-7 

91-5 

84-3 

104 -S 1 

76-1 

104-8 : 

103-8 

S5-1 

99-8 


' 103 -.5 

April 

94-4 

102-5 

96-3 

93-9 

S4-6 

105-5 ! 

98-8 

104-5 

117-2 

84-4 ' 

96-7 


llS-5 

May 

90-5 

103-0 

100-3 

99-3 

82-3 

lOS-9 , 

105-1 

98 -3 

111-8 

84-0 

100-S 

108-7 

113-0 

June 

100-4 

107-0 1 

1Q3-0 

105-5 

85-1 

111-5 

96-4 

102-6 

98-7 

79-3 

109-6 

116-3 

113-0 

July 

97-4 

107-3 

87-5 

99-5 

91-0 

116-8 

89 -9 

101-8 

61-1 

59-6 

119-1 

102-0 

103-3 

August 


100-8 

92-3 

96-8 

95-9 

119-6 

107-0 

104-8 

117-2 1 

88-2 

111-4 

90-2 

102-0 

September 

113-3 

123-9 

118-9 

109-2 

108-5 

112-4 

143-1 

122-2 

160-2 ^ 

118-S 

123-3 

102-3 

110-2 

October 

107-4 

116-7 

116-4 

105-6 

97-5 

108-6 : 

134-4 

116-9 

159-5 

112-5 

117-5 

SS-9 

111-4 

November... . 

90-6 

108-0 

98-9 

94-9 

88-6 

104-2 

104-9 

m-4 

93-7 

92-6 

111-7 

79-9 

96-8 

December 

86-2 

99-5 

85-6 

91-6 : 

73-4 

96-2 

87 -5 

104-4 

96-8 

66-7 

99-0 

S5-0 

82-2 

Averages, 1931 

? 93-8 

100-4 

33-6 

95-2 

84-3 

103-6 

97-2 

105-9 

1040 

82-8 

101-9 

91-2 

99-2 
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Subsection 2. — Retail Trade and Service Establishments.* 

As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, was given at pp. 673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book. This 
review gave detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
{i.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book. In this edition, therefore, the only table reprinted, and this merely 
in part, is that showing the retail trade in Canadian cities, which appears now as 
Table 31. There is, however, additional new matter presented dealing with; (1) 
total sales and indexes of sales, by provinces and kinds of business, 1930-36 (figures 
for 1930 being from the census and those for other years estimates based upon 
returns secured from the annual surveys); (2) the growth of the chain store; (3) the 
new monthly index of retail sales which has lately assumed permanent form and in 
which corrections have been made to allow for variations in number of business days 
and for seasonal changes; and (4) detailed statistics showing the importance of the 
motion picture industry, recently made available as a result of a special study of 
this field. 

Retail Merchandise Trade in Canadian Cities. — ^The retail merchandise 
trade in Canadian cities of over 20,000 population during 1930, according to the 
Census of 1931, is shown in Table Sl.f The cities are arranged in descending order 
according to their 1931 census populations. A notable feature of these figures is 
the wide variation in different cities in the relationship between population and 
retail sales. In general, per capita sales are high for cities winch form distributing 
centres for large or populous areas, while such sales are lowest in residential or indus- 
trial cities adjacent to larger centres, as in the case of Verdun, Outremont, West- 
mount, and Hull. 

• A review of retail trade for the period 1923-30 was given at pp. 637-639 of tlie 1936 Year Book. This 
was summarized from a special study report “A Decade of Retail Trade” published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t A similar table showing retail merchandise trade in cities of over 10,000 population was published at 
pp . 684-685 of the 1934-35 Year Book. . 


31.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 3»,089 Population or Over, 1938. 


City and Province. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Fall-Time Employees. 

Net 

Sales. 

Stocks 

Hand, End 
of Year 
(at Cost) . 

Male. 

Female. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

$ 


Montreal, Que 

81b,577 

11,959 

27,144 

12,622 

40,171,900 

369,471,200 

52,939,200 

Toronto, Ont 

631,207 

8,725 

23,601 

13,473 

44,548,300 

372,682,900 

46,777,000 

Vancouver, B.C. 

246,593 

3,845 

7,911 

4,288 

13,616,200 

122,830.900 

18,660,700 

Winnipeg, Man 

218,785 

2,486 

8,164 

5,513 

15,379,600 

131.480.200 

15,542,700 

Hamilton, Ont 

155,647 

2,117 

3,831 

2,082 

6,528,500 

68,512,800 

9,605,200 

Quebec, Que 

130,594 

1,742 

3,824 

1.437 

4,696,900 

48,172,200 

9,655,600 

Ottawa, Ont 

126,872 

1,626 

3,896 

1,978 

6,205,700 

59,702,200 

10,449,800 

Calgary, Alta 

83,761 

1,136 

2,686 

1,262 

4,809,600 

43,389,800 

7,143,100 

Edmonton, Alta. ....... 

79,197 

1,064 

2,235 

1,176 

4,011,200 

37,555,900 

6.202,600 

Londou, Ont 

71,148 

1,074 

2,135 

985 

3,426.300 

35,596,000 

4,883,600 

Windsor, Ont..... 

63,108 

903 

1,938 

615 

3,300,600 

30,122,400 

4,639,000 

Verdun, Quo 

80,745 

688 

938 

297 

1,163.300 

12,774,300 

1,678,100 

Halifax, N.S 

59,275 

900 

1,662 

1,125 

2,709,300 

29,843,200 

4,190.300 

Regina, Sask 

53,209 

569 

2,016 

951 

3,407,200 

33,105,000 

5,555,800 

Saint, John, N.B 

47,514 

822 

1,486 

846 

2,160,100 

21,435,100 

3,233,700 

Saekatoon, Saak 

43,291 

648 

1,536 

760 

2,639,500 

25,364,200 

4.277,200 
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31.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 30,000 Population or Over, 1930— concl. 


City and Province. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1931. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Full-Time Employees. 

Net 

Sales. 

Stocks 

Hand, End 
of Year 
(at Cost). 

Miile. 

Female. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

$ 

1 


39 

082 

809 

1,790 

914 

2,944,900 

27,108,500 

4,99<.,900 


35 

450 

456 

719 

312 

960,100 

10,079,700 

1,857,200 


30 

793 

399 

725 

343 

1,211,300 

13,770,500 

2,005,700 


30 

107 

451 

809 

375 

1,230,300 

13,966,900 

1,937,100 


29 

433 

443 

645 

133 

663,800 

7,776,900 

1,319,300 

Sherbrooke, Que 

V,K 

933 

42S 

737 

258 

977,400 

10,959,900 

2,050.600 

Outremont, Que 


841 

129 

365 

45 

455,100 

4,306,700 

487,900 

Fort William, Out 

20 

277 

333 

344 

300 

830,300 

10,003,300 

1,723,000 

St. Catharines, Ont 

24 

7,53 

437 

802 

383 

1,328,500 

14,664,800 

2,340,200 

Westmount, Que 

24 

235 

128 

504 

116 

727,500 

6,330,100 

600,500 

Kingston, Ont 

23 

439 

376 

868 

328 

1,214,500 1 

12,873,200 

2,079,000 

Oshawa, Ont 

■ 23 

439 

278 

584 

159 

802,900 

8,498,500 

1,192,900 

Sydney, N.S 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 

23 

(tSO 

340 

445 

258 

637,100 

8,136.700 

1,483,900 

23 

082 

357 

436 

231 

682,400 

9,984,500 

1,783,400 

Peterborough, Ont 


327 

383 

688 

317 

969,500 

11,132,500 

1,706,600 

Moose Jaw, Sask 

21, 

,299 

808 

611 

248 

993,100 

9,688.400 

1,574,600 

Guelph, Ont 

21, 

,075 

309 

497 

241 

792,200 

0,194,400 

1,388,200 

Glace Bay, N.S 

20, 

,700 

232 

200 

150 

277,300 

4,208,100 

680,000 

Moncton, N.B ; 

20. 

,689 

302 

920 

099 

1,621,700 

20,751,400 

2,290,700 
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Antiuai Retail Statistics. — As in tlie case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supple- 
mented by an annual survey of all the more important retail e.stablishment3, such 
establishments having accoimted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 
1930. In Table 32, therefore, the figures for 1930 are the results of the compre- 
hensive census, while the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the 
annual surveys. 

It is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices as a 
factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It probably was the principal 


33.— Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 




Total Sales. 



1930. 

1932. 

1933. 



$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

1 

Prince Edward Island^ 

13,774 

9,286 

8,905 

» 


99,620 

74,697 

68,839 

3 

New Brunswioki 

84,372 

57,024 

62,375 

4 

Queboci 

661,138 

406,335 

422,297 

5 

Ontario^ 

1,099,990 

790,149 

741,630 

fi 


189,244 

131,675 

122,045 

7 

Saskatohewani 

189,181 

112,025 

103,091 

S 

Albertai 

170,637 

115,906 

109,074 

9 

British Columbia' 

248,598 

1 163,771 

155,747 

10 

Yukon and Northwest Territories' 

3,218 

2,198 

1,765 


Canada' 

3,755,570 

1,933,060 

1,785,768 


Food Group. 




11 

Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries not included) . 

11,028 

8,002 

7,727 

13 

Gaudy and oonfeotionery stores 

64,176 

36,661 

33,010 

1» 

Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing dairies) 

37,174 

28,317 

26,451 

14 

Fruit and vegetable stores 

16,293 

13,346 

13,304 

15 

Grocery and combination stores 

408,403 

315,825 

297,307 

1C 

Meat markets (including sea foods) 

83,026 

53,595 

60,090 

17 

Other food stores. 

8,376 

6,481 

5,039 


Totals, Food Group 

615,476 

461,337 

433,018 

18 

Country General Stores 

338,804 

158,634 

151,333 


General Merchandise Group. 




19 

Department stores : 

355,259 

253,831 

241.850 

30 

Dry goods stores 

31,700 

22,976 

21,000 

31 

General merchandise stores. 

20,366 

14,071 

13,217 

33. 

Variety stores 

44,212 

39,627 

37,256 


Totals, General Merchandise Group 

451,543 

330,505 

313,333 


Automotive Group. 




33 

Motor vehicle dealers 

253.608 

136,370 

129,889 

31 

Accessories, tires and batteries 

10,956 

7,732 

7,200 

35 

Filling stations' 

66,449 

61,769 

58,428 

28 

Garages 

47,560 

34,208 

30,230 

37 

Other automotive establishments (including motorcycles, 





bicycles and supplies).,. 

3,386 

2,018 

1,899 


Totals, Automotive Group' 

381,959 

343,097 

337,646 


1 Figures for filling stations for years subsequent to 1930 have been revised and are estimated on basis 
of gallonage data and retail gasolene. prices. The changes affect the provincial totals and automotive 
group totals for the same years. 
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factor in tlie food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices of more durable 
goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater reduction in sales 
of groups handling durable goods is, no doubt, due much more to reduced volume. 

The improvement in retail trade, evident in Canada since the spring months of 
1933, was continued in 1936 when the value of sales was 7*2 p.c. greater than in the 
preceding year and 23 p.c. greater than in 1933. The index of retail sales for 1936 
on the base 1930 equals 100 stands at 79-9. Increases over 1935 were recorded in 
all provinces, these increases ranging from 5-5 p.c. in Alberta to 14-6 p.c. in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 193», 1S33-36. 


Total Sales. 

Indese.sof Retail Sales. 

(1930=100.) 

Per Cent 
ChanRe, 
1935-36. 

No. 

1934. 

1035. 

1936. 

1930. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

$’000 

$’000 

.$’000 







p.c. 


9,684 

9,901 

11,351 

100 '0 

67-1 

04-7 

70-3 

71-9 

S2-4 

- 

-14-0 

1 

76,818 

81,257 

87,090 

100-0 


00-2 


Sl-6 

87«r) 

- 

7-2 

2 

58,333 

61,681 

66,965 i 

100 -0 

67-6 

62-1 

09-1 

73-1 

79-4 

■ 

- 8-6 

3 

449,327 

464,109 

498, 143 

100-0 

71-5 

04-9 

69-0 

71-3 

76-5 

- 

- 7-3 

4 

824,034 

858,162 

913,223 

100-0 

71-8 

67-1 

74-9 

78-0 

83-0 

- 

6-4 


131,390 

138,947 

148,541 ! 

100-0 

69-6 

64-5 

09-4 

73-4 

78-5 

- 

- 6-9 

6 

112,314 

119,586 

130,021 

100-0 

59-2 

54-5 

59-4 

63-2 

69-0 


- 9-2 

7 

121,839 

129,435 

136,522 I 

100-0 

65-0 

61-8 

69-0 

73-3 

77-3 


- 5-5 

8 

172,927 

188,424 

207,768 

100-0 

65-9 

62-6 

69-6 

75-8 

S3-0 


-19-3 

9 

2,088 

2,197 

1,969 

100-0 

O.S-3 

54-9 

64-9 

6S-3 

61-2 


-10-4 

10 

1,958,754 

2,053,699 

2,202,202 

100-9 

69-8 

64-8 

71-1 

74-5 

79-9 

+ 7.3 


8,343 

8,883 

9,219 

100-0 

72-6 

70-1 

75-7 

80-6 

S3- 6 

+ 3-8 

11 

33,880 

36,202 

36,727 

100-0 

67-7 

60-9 

62-5 

05-0 

67-8 

-f 4-3 

12 

28,607 

31,027 

32,915 

100-0 

76-2 

71-2 

77-0 

83-5 

SS-5 

•+ 6-1 

13 

13,070 

13,360 

14,348 

100-0 

81-9 

76-1 

SO-3 

82-0 

88-1 


- 7-4 

14 

307,478 

312,197 

325,261 

100-0 

77-9 

73-3 

75-8 

77-0 

80-2 

-+- 4-2 

15 

55,578 

58,712 

00,579 

100-0 

64-6 

60-3 

60-9 

70-7 

73-0 

-f 3-2 

16 

5,233 

5,580 

5,952 

100-0 

05-4 

60-2 

62-5 

66-6 

71-1 

-i- 6-7 

17 

453,195 

464,961 

4.85,001 

100-0 

74 9 

70-2 

73-5 

75-5 

78-8 

-f 4-3 


197,216 

172,456 

182,734 

100-0 

69-3 

66-1 

73-1 

75-4 

79-9 

-f 6-0 

18 

254,001 

258,653 

273.358 

100-0 

71-4 


71-5 

72-8 

76-9 


f 5-7 

19 

23,006 

23,365 

24,624 

100-0 

72-5 

oi’l 

72-6 

73-7 

77-7 


20 

14,729 

15,433 

16,506 

100-0 


64-9 

72-3 

75-8 

81-3 


- 7-3 

21 

40,041 

42,409 

40,281 

100-0 

89-6 

84-3 

00-6 

95-9 

104-7 

+ 9-1 

22 

331,777 

339,860 

360,829 

100-0 

73-2 

69-4 

73-5 

75-3 

79-9 

-f 6-2 


179,139 

216,309 

251,211 

100-0 

53-8 

51-2 

70-6 

85-3 

99-1 

-flG-1 

23 

7,068 

6,975 

8,062 

100-0 

70-6 

65-7 

64 -S 

63-7 

73-6 


-1-15-6 

24 

65,321 

06,869 

67, 141 

100-0 

93-0 

87-9 

98-3 

100-6 

101-0 

-f 0-4 

ZS 

31,640 

31,784 

33,700 

100-0 

71-9 

63-6 

68-5 

66-8 

70-9 

+ 6-0 

26 

2,141 

2,382 

2,545 

1 100-0 

59 -6 

56-1 

63-2 

70-3 

75-2 

-t- 6-8 

27 

285,309 

321,319 

362,659 

1 100-0 

63-4 

59-6 

74-7 

84-9 

91-9 

-fll-8 
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32.— Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of EetaE MercMndise 




Total Sales. 


No. 











1930. 

1932. 

1933. 



rooo 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 


Apparel Group. 




38 

Mon’s and b05's’ clothing and furnishings (includes custom 

72,111 

46,786 

44,435 



3ft 

Family clothing stores 

42,144 

31,818 

31,582 


Women’s apparel and accessories stores 

69,806 

35,908 

49,416 

44,699 

31 

Shoe stores 

27,445 

25,989 


Totals, Apparel Group 

319,969 

155,465 

146,705 


Building Materials Group. 




33 

Hardware stores 

70,891 

47,335 

42,732 

33 

Lumber and building materials 

66,201 

34,811 

29,331 

31 

Other building materials (including roofing materials) 

9,597 

4,876 

3,417 

( 

Electrical shops (without radio) 

Heating and plumbing shops 

16,548 


7,765 

35 

9,220 

1 

Paint and glass stores — 





Totals, Building Materials Group. . 

162,337 

96,343 

83,345 


Furniture and Household Group. 




36 

Furniture stores 

41,017 

26,930 

23,073 

37 

Household appliance stores 

Other home furnishings (including floor coverings, curtains, 

17,798 

10,883 

9,208 

38 


etc.) 

8,957 

5,161 

5,006 

39 

Radio and music stores 

33,894 

16,913 

13,440 


Totals, Furniture and Household Group 

101,666 

58,887 

50,737 

10 

Bestanrauts, Cafeterias, and Eating Places 

75,977 

47,673 

41,667 


Other Betaii Stores. 




41 

Farmers’ sunplies 

46,760 

8.837 

30,423 

29,160 

13 

Book stores 

6,070 

70,676 

63,989 

6,405 

70,384 

13 

Coal and wood yards 

86,047 

76,849 

14 

Dnie stores 

67,253 

IS 

Florists 

9,266 

26,663 

6,405 

5,670 

15,044 

10,003 

Ifi 

Jewellery stores 

16,396 

47 

Office, school, and store supplies and equipment dealers 

19,830 

11,463 

IS 

Tobacco stores and stands 

30,703 

23,879 

67,106 

74,930 

21,586 

64,869 

49 

Government liquor stores 

100,694 

113,291 

59 

IJnclassifiod kinds of businoss... 

69,930 




. Totals, Other Betaii Stores. 

517,939 

371,336 

339,204 



Chain Stores. — During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


classifies as chains all retail organizations operating four or more branches, excepting 
departmental concerns. The number of chains reported in any year thus depends 
not only on the rise or disappearance of finns but also on the number of units operated. 
As a minimum of four stores is required before a firm is classified as a chain, the 
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Trade, I>y Provinces and Eliiicls of Business, lOSO, 1933-36 — concluded. 


Total Sales. 


Indexes a! Retail Sales. 

(1030=: 100.) 


Per Cent 
Ch;xni;e, 
1035-30. 

Xo, 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 1 

1930. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1936. I 

$'000 

S’OOO 

rooo 







p.c. 




50,807 ! 

100-0 

04-9 

01-6 

69-2 

73-7 

7S-9 


7-n 

2S 


37.702 

40.20S i 

100-0 

75-5 

74-9 

84-4 

89-5 

93-4 


0-6 

n 


47,503 

49,676 i 

100-0 

70-S 

04-0 

6S-0 

68-1 

71-2 i 


4-4 

3(1 

27,002 

27,431 

28,592 j 

100-0 

76-4 

72-4 

73-2 

76-4 

79-0 

■T 

4-2 

31 

159,953 

165,864 


ieo -0 

70-7 

66-7 

73-7 

73-i 

79-7 

4 

5-7 


47,917 

50,043 

53.972 

100-0 

€0-8 

CO-3 

67-0 

70-0 

76-1 

+ 7-9 

33 

34,302 

30.004 

42,300 

iOO-0 

52-6 

44-3 

51-8 

55-7 

63-9 

414-0 

33 

4,054 

4,495 


100-0 

50-8 

35-8 

42-2 

40-S 

57-5 

-! 

-22-8 

34 

S.057 

, 9,125 

10,207 

100-0 

59-3 

40-9 

55-7 

58-7 

03-6 

411-9 

35 

94,930 

109,367 

113,003 

100-0 


51-3 

5S*5 

62-0 

OS-0 

411-4 


26,705 

29,229 

32,231 

100-0 

63 -2 

50-3 

05-3 

71-3 

78-6 

410-3 

36 

10,742 

12,454 

13.424 

100-0 

OM 

51-7 

00-4 

70-0 

75-4 

4 7-8 

37 

5,797 

5,872 

6,779 

1 ioa -0 

57-0 

55-9 

04-7 ' 

05- G 

75-7 

415-4 

3S 

15,524 

17,510 

19.5S9 

!| 100-0 

49-9 

S9-7 

45-8 

oi-7 

57-S 

411-8 

30 

5S,82S 

65,071 

72,023 

i 100-0 

57-9 

•19 -9 

57-9 

€1-0 

70-8 

410-7 


44,087 

i5,S3'> 

48,763 

j 100-0 

62-7 

5i-S 

58-0 

66-3 

84-3 

4 6-1 

19 

34,239 

35.300 

3S,2S2 

1 100-0 

60-5 

63-7 

74-S 

77-2 

83-7 


b 8-4 

41 

5,022 

5. SOS 

0.2S3 

i lUO-0 

68*7 

61-2 

03-0 

66-7 



- 0-5 

42 

71,690 

72.486 

75.959 

l(!0-0 

82-1 

81 -S 

83-3 

S4-2 

8S-3 


- 4-8 

43 

59,458 

01.353 

04.0.5,5 

100 -0 

83-3 

74-5 

77-4 

79-vS 

83-4 


- 4-4 

44 

5,905 

0,007 

0.4 IS 

100-0 

69-1 

fiO-1 

03-7 

65-8 

69 -6 


- .5-S 

4,5 

16.819 

1S.23S 

19,866 

i 100-0 

61-, 5 

50-4 

63- 1 

08-4 

74-5 


- S-9 

46 

12,209 

13,746 

15.0,56 

i 100-0 

57-8 

60-4 

01-9 

09-3 

79-0 


-13-9 

47 

22.551 

23.120 

24,.5U1 

i 100-0 

77-S 

70-3 

73-4 

75-3 

79-8 


r 5-9 

48 

56,207 

60.830 

05.90.8 

i 100-0 

00-0 

54-5 

55-S 

50-4 

65-5 


-lO-O 

49 

79.700 

81.000 

85,860 

! 100-0 

60-1 

ai-7 

70-8 

72-1 

75- S 


5-1 

SO 

361,-109 

374,770 

402,818 

i 100-0 

71-7 

65-5 

70-1 

72-4 

77-8 

4 7-5 



reduction in branches Iselow this number automatically removes a firm from tlie 
chain store group. In an effort to obtain some comparative information for cliain 
stores, a careful check was made of census and other records for the year 1923. 
The data secured do not provide complete figures for chain stores in tlie early year, 
but the figures in Tabh- 33 give some indication of the growth in chain stores between 
1923 and 1930 fijr the trades in which chains hold important positions, 
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3S.~Nwm1)ers of Chains and Chain Stores in Selected Kinds of Business, 
1923, 1930, 1985, and 1936. 



1923.1 1 

1930. 11 

1935. 11 

1936. 


Chains. 

Chain 
Stores, 1 

Chains. 

Chain 

Stores. 

Chains, 

Chain 

Stores. 

Chains. 

"StOT^. 

Candy and oonfoctionory 

6 

65 

14 

163 

9 

167 

10 

177 

Grocery and combination 

32 

640 

66 

2,004 

73 

2,090 

75 

2,079 

Meat marketB 

13 

154 

21 

214 

13 

151 

14 

150 

Dry goods 

4 

IS 

10 

94 

6 

62 

5 

58 

Variety, 5-and-lO, and to-a-dollar. . 

3 

122 

15 

313 

14 

377 

14 

396 

Automobile dealers 

4 

36 

10 

76 

4 

36 

4 

35 

Filling stations 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and furn- 

6 

177 

28 

646 

27 

611 

28 

503 

ishings (including tailors) 

8 

68 

22 

176 

14 

150 

16 

154 

Family clothing 

Women’s apparel and accessories 

1 

4 

13 

55 

12 

67 

14 

73 

(including millinery) 

5 

37 

28 

183 

18 

158 

21 

172 

Shoes 

5 

35 

17 

193 

24 

303 

25 

320 

Hardware 

8 

37 

13 

70 

12 

64 

13 

67 

Furniture — 

2 

61 

8 

90 

8 

65 

6 

63 

Radio and music 

5 

51 

7 

73 

5 

28 

5 

29 

Drugs. 

22 

193 

31 

284 

20 

807 

30 

314 

Jewellery 

1 

6 

3 


2 

26 

3 

32 

Office equipment 

10 

75 

16 

171 

12 

140 

12 

141 

Tobacco 

9 

159 

9 

210 

11 

230 

9 

215 

Sub-Totals 

143 

1,928 

331 

5,038 

293 

5,032 

304 

4,978 

Lumber and building materials 

49 

1,012 

46 

1,018 

38 

814 

37 

807 

Totals 

192 

2,910 

377 

C,05C 

331 

5,816 

341 

5,785 


1 Incomplete figures, see text on pp. 024 and 625. 


The sales of chain, stores formed 17 -7 p.c. of the total retail merchandise trade 
in 1930 and 17-9 p.c. in 1936. Grocery and combination store chains had 29 '5 p.c.' 
of the total sales for these businesses in 1930 and 33-0 p.c. in 1936. The proportion 
of chain sales to total sales in some other important lines of trade for the year 1936 
were: shoe stores, 32-6 p.c.; drug stores, 20 •! p.c.; and furniture stores 12 -8 p.c. 
Summary figvires for all chain stores in Canada are given in Table 34. 


34— Principal Statistics for Chain Stores, 1930-36. 


Chain Stores 

Year. Chains. (average 

number). 

Value 
of Sales. 

Year. j 

Chains. 

Chain Stores 
(average 
number). 

Value 
of Sales. 

No. 

1930 618 8,097 

1931 506 8,188 ! 

1932 486 8,066 

1933 401 7,900 

487,336,000 

434,199,700 

360,806,200 

328,902,600 

1934 

1935 

1936........ 

No. 

445 

445 

457 

7,804 

7,666 

7,588 

S 

347,186,1001 

364,129,800 

394,9.35,000 


» Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada. — Statistics on new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada are collected montlily from Canadian manufactui-ers and 
assemblers, and from manufacturers in the United States of vehicles made for sale 
in this country. Number of units sold and retail value of sales are both reported. 
The retail value is the price paid by an individual piuchaser at the Canadian point 
of manufacture and includes sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories, 
dealers’ commissions, etc. Freight charges from factory to place of pui’chase are 
excluded. Duty is included in the retail value of sales of imported cars. 

Sales in 1937 were up 27-1 p.c. in number and 26-3 p.c. in value over the 
preceding year. More than three times as many new vehicles were sold in 1937 
as in 1933 when the lowest point was reached. Passenger model sales registered 
increases of 23-7 p.c. in number and 22-3 p.c. in value over 1936, while the improve- 
ment for commercial vehicles was even greater, resulting in increases of 42 -O p.c. 
in number and 43-2 p.c. in value over the preceding year. 
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3 .^.— Ketall Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, calendar years, 1932»37, with 

Total 'i^lne for 1930. 


Note.— The first, voar for which details arc available is lft32. The total for 1930 was socurcd in con- 
nection with the Census of hlerehandisins; and Service Establishments. 



Passenger Car.s. 

Trucks and Buses. 

Totitis. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Viilue, 

1030 

j 

S 

_ 


$ 


$ 

122,105,000 

j 

38.021 

3S, 919, 015 

7,2-19 

0,311,727 

45,870 

45,200,7-12 

39,5i-S 

39,092,1)30 


5.757.000 

45,-333 

45,-1.50,2?.n 


01,503 

t.3..5()l‘>, 102 

11,8.55 

12.219,059 

1 73,35S 

75,78.5,401 

1935 

S3. 242 

S3, 129. Ill , 

1 18.219 

18,313,335 

i 101,401 

101,7-12,449 

193B2 i 

92,287 

95,-11)3,199 

} 21.027 


113,314 

117,582,790 

1937’ 

115,153 

llr,,711.•ls^ 

1 29,SG7 

31,771,731 

! 144,020 

148,480,219 


1 Not available. = Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. s Subject 

revision. 


Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales in Canada.— Finaneiug corporations 
play an important jiart in the rettiil distribution of both irwv and used motor vehicle.? 
in Canada. Tliey extend credit, facilit ies to customers ivlio could not enter the market 
if required to {lay with (!ash and to others who, though in a po.sition to pay cash, 
find it more (iouvenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They 
also provide a service i;o the motor tle:der.s by a.ssuming tlie. risks and inconveniences 
connected with instalment sale.s, thus pi'rmittiug the dealers to operate on a smaller 
capital outlay than ivould otlH'nvisc^ ho nece.s,s:ii-}'. 

Statistics on financing are cominled monthly from returns secured from all 
large finance companies in Canada which are engaged in purchasing accounts, con- 
tracts or notes arising out of retail sales of motor vehirles. Aggregates of the 
monthly data show that sale.s of 176,387 motor veldeles (including both new and used 
models) were financed to the extent of 875,486,464 in 1937. These figures reveal 
increases of 2.8 • 3 p.c. in number and 37-6 p.c. in amount over the 137,514 vehicles 
which were financed for 854,859,812 in 1936. New' vehicles numbering 55,949 
were financed for 840,538,414 or an average of $725 each. There were also 120,438 
used vehicles whose sales w'ere financed to the extent of 834,948,050 or for $290 each. 

A comparison of sales and financing of new motor vehicles is shoAvn in Table 36; 
38-8 p.c. of all new' nioicu' vehicle sales in Canad.n in 1937 passed through the hands 
of financing corporufious. 'nie corresponding amount of financing amounted to 
27-3 p.c. of the total stdling value of all new models. Total salts of used vehicles 
not being availal)le, :i simihir comparison for these types cannot be made. 


36.— Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Mtitor Yehieles in Canada, 1932-37. 


Y('ar. 

.New Vehicles Sold. 

New Vehic'ies Financed. 

Units. 

Pinaneing. 

Number 

of 

Units. 

Retail 

Value. 

Number. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Sold. 

Amount. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Bales. 



% 





1932 

45.S70 

45.200,742 

21.293 

40-4 

12,741,179 

28-2 

1933 

45,332 

45,4.50,230 

15.SS0 

85-0 

10,030,308 

22-1 

1934 

73,358 

75,785,401 

23,204 

31-7 

10,304,735 

21-t) 

1935..... 

101,401 i 

101,712,4-19 ! 

31.950 

31-5 

22,410.050 

22-0 

19361 

113,314 

117,582,790 

42.803 

37-S 

29.887,801 1 

25-4 

1937’ 

1-14,020 

148,480,219 ! 

.55,949 : 

3S-S 

40,538,414 

27-3 


* Riwised .since tlio publicjition ot the 1937 Ymr Book. ^ Subject to revision. 
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MontMy Indexes of Retail Sales.— -In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
upon reports received from department stores, from chain organizations and from 
a number of independent firms operating in thirteen lines of business. Wliile these 
reports cover only a part of the field and relate mainly to the business of depart- 
ment and chain stores, they embrace a suflBciently large number of stores to provide 
a fairly accurate indication of the current movements in retail sales for the kinds of 
business which are included. 

Two sets of figures are shown for the general indexes of retail trade in Table 37; 
in the first set no adjustments have been made, while in the second, corrections are 
incorporated to allow for the variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Since that time there has been a 
gradual improvement in the dollar volume of sales. It has already been pointed 
out in connection with the annual merchandising figures that the dollar value of 
retail sales is greatly affected by changes in price levels. This factor should be 
borne in mind when considering the monthly indexes of retail sales. 

A comparison of the unadjusted indexes of retail sales based upon the aggregate 
monthly figures of the reporting firms reveals wide seasonal swings in most lines of 
retail business. In general, retail sales are lowest in January and February and 
are highest for the year in December. A secondary peak in the spring months is 
followed by a recession during July and August which brings the level of trade almost 
to the low point of January and February. Seasonal swings are not similar in extent 
or timing for all lines of business. The variations are least for businesses such as 
drug stores, grocery and meat stores, and restaurants, whereas clothing, shoe, radio 
and music, hardware, and furniture stores show the greatest seasonal fluctuations. 
(See Table 38.) 

The indexes of retail sales for the individual lines of business mentioned in 
Table 38 are corrected to allow both for variations in the number of business days 
in different months and for usual seasonal influences. 

37.— Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on MontMy Reports of .Bepaxtmcnt and 
Chain Stores, hy Months, 1929, 1930, and 1933-37. 

Note. — The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes ot sales for the 
thirteen kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. 

(Average for 1930=100.) 


Month. 

.. 

Unadjusted Indexes. | 

1 Adjusted Indo.xes. 

1929. 

1930. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 

1929. 

1930. j 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1936. 

1937.1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug 

Sept.. 

Oct... 

Nov 

Dec....... 

Annual 

Averages 

91-7 
91-4 
110-0 
109-8 
115-2 , 
111-1 
103-2 
107-3 
109-7 
120-7 
119-7 
139-1 

93- 7 
86-8 

94- 7 1 
107-8 
109-1 

97-4 

90-3 

90-2 

97- 3 
107-8 

98- 6 
126-3 

51-7 

51-9 

62-1 

07-6 

70- 9 
69-1 
59-1 
01-3 1 
09-9 1 
73-7 

71- 4 ' 
89-4 

57-7 
56-2 
69-3 
67-4 
i 75-1 
72-0 
60-5 
63-4 1 
69-7 
77-7 
74-9 
96-1 

57-8 

56-4 

64- 9 
73-0 
72-3 
72-0 
62-3 

65- 3 
89-6 
80-9 
80-1 
98-9 

58-5 

60-2 

64- 5 
73-0 
77-2 
73-9 

65- 6 
67-1 

76- 2 

77- 6 
107-8 

62-8 

61-6 

73- 3 
79-5 
83-4 
82-0 

74- 0 
68-8 
81-1 
90-2 
83-9 
116-3 

111-8 
112-2 
111-0 1 
110-2 

108- S 

109- 2 
114-3 
114-4 
114-2 
114-3 
108-3 
107-8 

110-0 

106-5 

102-7 

102-4 

102-3 

99-6 

99-6 

99-2 

98-2 

90-6 

95-1 

06- 9 
63-7 

66- 9 
63-7 

67- 0 

68- 6 1 

67- 4 

68- 2 

07- 3 
68-9 
67-0 
60-0 

6S-5 

68-9 

67- 0 
09-6 
71-3 

68- 7 

69- 1 
69-9 

69- 8 

70- 5 
69-9 

71- 7 

eil 

69-6 

69- 0 

08- 3 

70- 8 
69-3 

09- 6 

72- 5 

73- 0 
72-5 
76-S 

68-6 
j 08-7 

71- 0 

70- 3 

72- 2 

73.4 

71- 9 

74- 6 

75- 6 
75-8 
75-6 
80-9 

73-8 

75-5 

75-3 

78-5 

78-6 

Sl-1 

78- 3 

79- 2 
81-2 

80- 6 
79-3 
89-2 

111-5 

100-0 

00 -8 

70-1 

71-1 

74-0 

1 79-7 II1II-4 

100-4 

66-9 

69-6 

. 70-8 

73-2 

79-2 


1 Subject to revision. 
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38.— Adjusted Index Numbers of RetaM Sales Based on Monthly Keports of Bepart- 
meat and Chain Stores, by Kinds of Business, Jamiary, 1S35, to Becembcr, 1937. 

Note. — The indexes are compiled from the returns of 36 departmental ors^aniaations and 165 chain 
companies operatin? more than 3,300 stores and a number of independents in those lines of business where 
chaias are of minor importance. The inde,\es .are adjusted for variations in number of stores operated, 
for number of business driys in e.ach month, and for seasonrd variations. 


(Avenage for 1930=100.1 



Motion Picture Statistics. — ^The motion, picture has become the most 
popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1930 the expenditure 
on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was S3 -77 per 
capita. By 1933, due to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per capita 
expenditure had dropped to S2-33, while for 1935 the figure rose slightly to S2-50. 
In 1936 there was a further increase to $2*70. 
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Statistics for motion picture theatres in Canada were secured for the first time 
in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 
According to the x’esults of this census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in 
operation in 1930. During the depression a number of theatres were closed so that 
in 1933 onty 765 were reported. During the following three years some recovery 
took place, 797 theatres being reported in operation in 1934, 862 in 1935, and 959 in 
1936. Sunmiary figures of motion picture theatres by provinces for 1930, 1935, and 
1936 are given in Table 39 and the principal statistics by leading cities for 1936 and 
1936 in Table 40. 


39. — Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, 
by Provinces, 1930, 1935 and 1936. 


■ Year and Province. 


Employees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Total 

Receipts. 


Male. 

Female. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

$ 

1930. 






Prince Edward Island 

5 

10 

21 

28,200 

188,300 

Nova Scotia, 

50 

198 

69 

204,400 

1,814,500 

New Brunswick. 

39 

129 

77 

160,700 

1,093,400 

Quebec 

148 

1,126 

299 

1,593,000 

8,801,800 

Ontario 

324 

1,881 

666 

2,820,200 

15,900,900 

Manitoba 

73 

322 

143 

636,900 

2,712,800 

Saslcatchewan 

104 

223 

80 

340,400 

1,977,300 

Alberta 

85 

307 

72 

428,700 

2,323,700 

British Columbia*. 

76 

439 

185 

827,600 

4,166,800 

Canada 

910 

4,641 

1,502 

6,946,700 

38,479,500 

1936.2 






Prince Edward Island 

4 

13 

10 

10,100 

90,900 

Nova Scotia 

50 

202 

78 

176,300 

1,100,200 

New Brunswick 

32 

129 

65 

113,500 

704,200 

Quebec 

141 

960 

292 

878,800 

5,840,700 

Ontario 

303 

1,887 

505 

2,038,000 

11,717,100 

Manitoba 

71 

327 

167 

347,400 

1,935,500 

Saskatchewan 

86 

246 

55 

215,200 

1,152,800 

Alberta 

SI 

322 

65 

326,700 

1,630,300 

British Columbia* 

94 

479 

242 

660,500 

3,100,800 

Canada 

863 

4,565 

1,469 

4,700,500 

27,272,500 

1936.3 






Prince Edward Island 

4 

14 

9 

11,100 

103,200 

Nova Scotia 

65 

241 

88 

196,800 

1,217,600 

New Brunswick 

34 

133 

59 

115,300 

776,400 

Quebec 

154 

1,012 

300 

842, 100 

6,245,200 

Ontario 

325 

2,101 

520 

2,154,800 

12,888,400 

Manitoba. 

77 

333 

176 

334,900 

2,007,100 

Saskatchewan.. 

133 

296 

86 

226,800 

1,369,300 

Alberta 

87 

332 

68 

347,900 

1,734,100 

British Columbia* 

100 

499 

254 

699,000 

8,270,000 

Canada 

959 

4,961 

1,558 

4,928,700 

20,610,300 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year 
Book. 3 Subject to revision. 
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4 ® —Principal Statistics for Motion Picture Theatres, by Provinces and Cities, 1935 

and 1936. 


NoTE.—Figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 



Theatres. 

Seating 

Receipts.i 

Per- 

.\dmissions, 

1936. 


1935.= 

1936. 

'l936. 

1935.= 

1936. 

Ckange. 

Num- 

ber. 

tLveTage 
Price •■5 


No. 

No. 

No. 

5 

3 


P.C. 

’000 

cts. 

Prince Edward Island 

4 

4 

3,148 

90,900 

103,200 

-fl3-5 1 

37S 

27-3 

Nova Scotia. 











7 

7 

6,424 

303,900 

704,300 

404,000 

“T 2*0 

1,958 

20-6 

Other places 

43 

48 

23,605 

813,600 

■+•15 -5 

3,621 

22-5 

Totals, Nova Scotia 

50 

53 

30,039 

1,100,309 

1,217,600 

-blO.7 

5,579 

21-8 

New Brunswick. 











7 

7 

6,104 

299,100 

312,900 

-f 4-6 

1,631 

10-2 

Other places 

25 

27 

11,621 

403,100 

402,.500 

-i-14-2 

1,975 

23-4 

Totals, New Brunswick. . 

S3 

34 

17,785 

701,200 

773,-100 

-i-10-1 

3,606 

21-5 

Quebec. 











62 

62 

06,21.5 

•4,536.100 

4,797,300 



22,007 

21-8 


11 


8,464 

436,000 

438,900 

+ 0-5 

2,218 

10-S 


4 

4 

3,233 

103, -100 

119,000 

-bl5-l 

519 


Other places 

04 

77 

29,901 

744,600 

890,000 

+10-5 

3,360 

26-5 

Totals, Quebec 

141 

1,51 

107,81,5 

5,810,700 

6,215,200 

+ 6-9 

38,104 

23-3 

Ontario. 











95 

102 ! 

S3,. 543 

•4,772,000 

5,198,300 

H 

- 8-9 

22,301 

23-3 


18 1 

18 

16,690 

821, SOO 

885,000 

H 

- 7-7 

4, 194 

21-1 

Ottawa 

12 

12 

11.768 

837,100 

888,900 


- (i-2 

3,923 


London 

6 


7,548 

443,600 

467,400 


r 5-4 

1,692 

27-6 

Windsor^ 

6 

8 

8,134 

305,800 

409,300 


Ml-9 

1,826 


Other places 

166 

178 

100, 5S2 

4,476,800 

5,039,500 


{-12-0 

20,038 

25-2 

Totals, Ontario 

303 

325 

338,387 ! 

11,717,100 

43,88S,-100 

I -kio-o 1 

53,974 

23-9 

Manitoba. 










Wiimipeg 

Other places 

30 

32 

26.506 

1,593,100 

1,592,000 


- 0-1 

7,205 

22-0 

41 

45 

15,935 

342, -too 

415,100 

-{-21 -2 

1.8S0 

22-0 

Totals, Manitoba 

71 

77 

43, Ih 

1,935,500 

3,007,100 

-f 3-7 

9,091 

33-1 

Saskatchewan. 










Resina 

5 

5 

4,421 

318,000 

,3,52,000 


I-10-7 

1.331 

26-4 

Sfiskatoon 

6 

5 

4,802 

i 271,000 

295,000 

+ 9-1 

1,304 

32-7 

Moose Jaw... 

3 

4 

2,472 

115.000 

133.700 

+16-3 

559 

23-9 

Other places 

73 

109 

31,491 

448,800 

588,000 

-{-31 ■! 

2,217 

26-5 

Totals, Saskatchewan . . . . 

86 

133 

•13,686 

1,153,800 

1,369,300 

-i-1,8-8 

5,411 

35-3 

Alberta. 










Calgary 

9 

10 

8,597 

528,300 

557.900 


f 5.6 

2,185 

25-5 

'P.flTnnTitn'n 

8 

8 

6,553 

20,756 

590,900 

007,000 



2,419 

2,135 

25-1 

Other places 

64 

69 

511,100 

.569.200 

•4-11-4 

20-7 

Totals, Alberta 

81 

""It" 

33,906 

1,630,300 

1,734,100 

"1" 6'4 

6,739 

35-7 

British Columbia. 










Vancouver 

, 31 

6 

31 

5 

29,426 

4,817 

24.861 

1,763,000 

359,200 

1,850,100 

339,300 

4- 4-S 

8,950 

20-7 

Victoria 

. 

- .5. .5 

1,504 

22-0 

Other places®. 

57 

64 

976,600 

1,080,600 

-{-20-9 

4,105 

2S-8 

Totals, British Columbia 

5 94 


59,104 

3,100,800 

3,370,600 

-{- 5-5 

u,m 

33-5 

Canada 

, 863 

939 

566,301 

37, 373,, 500 

39,010,300 

4" 8-6 

137,4-41 

33-3 


Not including amusement taxes. ® Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

’ Total receipts divided by number of admissions. No corrections are made for juvenile attendance, 
matinee, and evening prices, etc. * Includes Lachine, Verdun, Westmount, and Outremont. 6 Now 
limits. “ Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 10. — Control and Sale of Alcoholic Liquors and 
Beverages in Canada.* 

Buring tlie years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed in 
ail the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. The 
prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native wine, 
however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of that 
province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that “on the request of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the im- 
portation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden”. 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such prohibition, the 
Governor in Gomicil was to declare it in force. 

After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as to 
whether the policy of j>rohibition, adopted as an emergency war measure, should be 
continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing prohi- 
bition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. The 
same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan in 
1925, Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927, and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus Prince 
Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 

The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions' 
peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail sale 
of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by breviers, which certain 
provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, 
the mamifaeture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the Liqxior 
Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been modified from 
time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation are given in 
the Bureau’s annual report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 

Retail Sales by Liquor Control Boards. — ^Data on gross sales, other revenue, 
and net profits of the provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 41. In 
connection with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, 
Manitoba, and Alberta, the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the licensees 
are not included. The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the Boards, 
but the purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal to 5 p.c. 
of the purchases in the case of Quebec, and 12| cents per gallon in Manitoba. In 
Alberta purchasers from the brewers paid a tax of 121 cents per gallon prior to April 
1, 1932, and 15^ cents per gallon thereafter to April 1, 1936.t For Manitoba and 
Albert?;., it is possible to calculate from the taxes the galionage of beer sold but the 
corresponding values are not available. For Quebec, the quantity and value of 
sales are published by the Liquor Commission, as shown in the footnote to Table 41. 

*Abridged from the report "The Control and Sate of Liquor in Canada”, by Miss L. J. Beehler, M.A., 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t An amendment to the Alberta Liquor Control Act passed at the 1936 session of the Legislature provides 
that “brewers who manufacture beer in Alberta may sell only to the Liquor Board”. All sales, both to 
beer licensees and to permit holders, are made only through the Board. Under the new arrangement the 
galionage tax is no longer levied. 
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Further, it should be pointed out that the values as given do not represent the 
sales values to the final consumers as, in most provinces, the sale of beer by the glass 
is permissible. Of course, all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed by 
the residents of that province. The tourist trafiBc is a very important factor in this 
connection. 

All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directlj- to the governments and 
do not pass through the Boards. Table 41 further indicates the total revenue accru- 
ing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 

The i-eports of the Boaz'ds do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne in 
mind that price variations may be an important factor. 

Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada. — It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on. a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For example, 
our great tourist traffic must be considered, for it is likely that the quantities con- 
sumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there is no definite inform- 
ation regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquhy has revealed that such 
illicit business has reached fahly large proportions. 

In Tables 42, 43 and 44 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 
apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors, and wines. Obviously, 
these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
apparent consumption figures for these years. The figures in these tables have been 
arrived at as follows; — 

Spirits . — Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. Tlie quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumption or for export must 
be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) imports; 
and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports of imjzorted 
goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent consump- 
tion in Canada. 

Malt Liquors .- — Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (b) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports. By deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, it is possible to obtain a 
figure to show the apparent consumption in Canada, 

Wirhcs . — The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a better 
measure of consumption than the method formerly used, i.e., to subtract the exports 
from the production, since part of the product is not consumed in the year of pro- 
duction but is placed in storage for maturing. The apparent consumption of imported 
wines is arrived at by deducting from the imports into Canada, the re-exports of 
foreign supplies. 
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41.-- Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional lleveniies Paid 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1034-36. 

Note. — F or Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers 
to the licensees. 


Province. 

Year. 

Receipts by Liquor Control 
Boards or Commissions. 

Additional 
Amounts for 
Permits, etc., 
Paid Direct 
to Provincial 
Governments. 

Total 

Net 

Revenue 

from 

Liquor 

Control. 

Gross 

Sales. 

Other 

Revenue, 

Net 

Profits. 



S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 


1934 

2,918,612 

8,419 

369,343 

25,007 

394,350 

14 months ended Nov. 30 

1935 

3,806,835 

9,025 

671.385 

25,858' 

697,243 

Year ended Nov. 30 

1936 

3,831,691 

9,314 

970,693 

25,3942 

996,087 

New Brunswick — year ended Oct. 31 

1934 

2,296,139 

18,232 

557,573 

Nil 

i 557,573 


1935 

2,375,961 

17,756 

600,762 

Nil 

600,762 


1936 

2,695,869 

19,823 

782,742 

Nil 

782,742 

Quebec^— year ended April 30 ...... . 

1934 

11.370,604 

1,236,139 

5,339,536 

Nil 

5,339,536 


1935 

11,688,510 

1,677,330 

6,209,100 

Nil 

6,209,100 


1936 

12,698,163 

1,764,770 

4,868,400 

Nil 

4,868,400 

Ontario— year ended Oct. 31 

1934 

27,752, 675< 

1,583,653 

5,943,803 

435,043 

0,378,846 

Nov. 1 — Mar. 31 

1936 

8,110,5896 

920,686 

2,695,881 

207,411 

2,803,292 

Year ended Mar. 31 

1936 

18,630,6586 

2,926,803 

7,862,719 

327,097 

8.189.816 

Manitoba'— year ended April 30 

1934 

3,767,362 

442,710 

992.068 

Nil 

992.068 


1935 

4,208,701 

472,991 

1,086,028 

Nil 

1,086,028 


1936 

4,539,694 

494,108 

1,293,288 

Nil 

1,293,288 

Saskatchewan— year ended Mar. 31 . 

1934 

4,823,511 

14,442 

918,927 

1,242 

920,169 


1936 

6,203,864 

16,299 

1,027,573 

1,386 

1,028,959 


1936 

6,735,355 

88,662 

1,278,731 

1,614 

1.280,345 

Alberta' — year ended Mar. 31 

1934 

2,697,855 

475,013 

1,177,870 

91,605 

1,269,476 


1935 

3,224,145 

696,815 

1,480,365 

67,434 

1,637,799 


1936 

3,726,056 

612,027 

1,802,208 

52,522 

1,854,728 

British Columbia— year ended Mar. 







31 

1934 

9,262,102 

123,264 

2,270,396 

43,949 

2,314,345 


1935 

10,195.935 

134,860 

2.448,042 

39,301 

2,487,343 


1936 

11,169,437 

140,544 

3,015,904 

45,925 

3,061,829 


'Twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1935. 

^Fourteen months ended Nov. 30, 1936. 

^Separate 

ires on beer a 

re published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, a 

Beer Manufactured 

s follows:— 

Beer Exported 

Taxof 5p.c. 
on Gross 

Fiscal 

and Sold within 

Beer Imported 

fro ni the 

Province. 

Sales Paid 

Year. 

the Province. 

from Ontario. 

to Liquor 
Commission. 


gal. $ 

gal. $ 

gal. $ 

$ 


17,676,048 13,129,808 

1,297,137 1,010.946 

1,294,539 1,114.363 

762,755 


18,288,799 13,603,405 

1,154,871 963,284 

3,617,068 3,315,035 

894.086 


18,184,161 13,447,882 

1,199,265 1.065,081 

4,158,107 3,841,168 

917,206 


*01 this amount $18,979,822 was sold from the liquor stores and $8,772,854 from breweries and brewers’ 
warehouses. In addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses from July 24 to October 
31 totalled $8,340,982, which amount should be taijen into consideration in making comparisons with earlier 
years. Mn addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers' warehouses totalled $9,317,289, which 

amount should bo taken into consideration in making comparisons with earlier years. Sales of domestic 
wine direct to customers at wineries and branch sales offices amounted to $657,199. Qn addition, 

sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $29,396,420, which amount should be taken 
into consideration in making comparisons with earlier years. Sales of native wines direct to customers 
from licensed sales offices and, when permitted, from the winery premises amounted to $1,407,933. 
■'In Manitoba and Alberta the value of beer sales is not given but the beer taxes paid to the Boards are 
tabulated below. In this connection it should be noted that the Boards also pay the beer tax on their 
purchtises from the brewers and the beer sales of the Boards are included in the total gross sales sWwn above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 

Fiscal Year. Tax. Accrued Tax, Tax. 

$ $ $ 

1934 282,479 42,255 386,634 

1935 277,099 45,101 446,066 

1936 280,173 43,239 459,036 
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43 .— Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar, 31, 1933-37. 


Fiscal Year. 

Entered 

for 

Consump- 

tion.! 

Add 

Exports 

Bond. 

Add 

Imports. 

Deduct 

Re-Exports 

oflmported 

Spirits.! 

Deduct 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports.! 

Apparent 

Consump- 

tion. 


pf. gal. 
730,474 1 

pt. gal. 
192,327 

pf. gal. 
1,348,603 

pf. gal. 
24,373 

pf. gal. 
158,714 

pf. gal. 
2,088,317 


729,678 ! 

315,213 

1,193,123 

67,283 

330,820 

1 1,839,911 


899,291 

875,699 

1,261,541 

29,329 

991,563 

1 2,015,639 


910,316 

803,535 ! 

1,161,169 

10,978 

1,008,583 

1,855,459 


1,082,785 

499,007 

1,410,637 

15,958 

1,087,553 

1,888,918 

1927.... 

1,404,111 

571,792 

1,587,475 

107,282 

1,206,692 

2,189,404 

1928 

1,896,3.57 

579,420 

2,374.885 

185,630 

1,460,871 

3,204,161 

1929 

2,016,802 

1,143,276 

2,004,769 

183,889 

1,911,634 

3,669,324 

1930 

1,926,063 

1,810,197 

2,446.800 

128,612 

2,379,858 

3,674,690 

1931 

1,180,536 

2,558,327 

1.990,574 

19,694 

2,630,805 

3,078,938 

1932 

781,612 

2,276,137 

1,421,214 

2,016,886 

2,461,994 

1933 

769,527 

1,991,994 

732,306 

45 

1,996,113 

1,497,669 

1934 

933,946 

2,478,975 

718,016 ! 

1,238 

2,551,030 

1,578,669 

1935 

1,063,928 

2,215,332 

713,346 

45 

2,205,249 

1,787,312 

1936 

1,621,286 

3,006,544 

976,563 

54 

2,995,181 

2,609,158 

1937 

1,900,714 

5,280,885 

1,126,440 

462 

5,289,344 

3,018,233 


iPrior to 1933 export figures as given in the trade returns were in Imperial gallons. These were converted 
to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 


43,— Apparent Consumption of Malt Litiuors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Add 

Quantities 
Entered for 
Consump- 
tion from 
Warehouses. 

Add 

Imports. 

Deduct 

Quantities 

placed 

in 

Warehouses. 

Deduct 

Exports 

(Domestic). 

Deduct 

Re-Exports 

of 

Imported 

Goods. 

Apparent 

Consump- 

tion, 


gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

1922 

38,541,740 

1,764 

49,160 

97,578 

472,735 

119 

38,022,238 

1923 

36,902,066 

2,702 

54,241 

10,800 

1,509,703 

1,766 

35,436,690 

1924 

44,080,490 

9,789 

96,647 

172,674 

3,192,491 

4,326 

40,817,435 

1925 

48,389,996 

209,398 

91,928 

363,548 

3,142,048 

Nil 

45,186,725 

1926 

52,448,853 

344,641 

152,255 

394,989 

3,786,164 

Nil 

48,764,696 

1927 

51,755,840 

1,291,934 

153,105 

1.292,087 

4,252,583 

12 

47,666.217 

1928 

58,397,913 

1,343,986 

234,701 

1,325,630 

3,825,003 


64,825,679 

1929 

65,837,410 

1,712,615 

242,100 

1,812,444 

4,110,698 

634 

61,868,349 

1930 

63,450,516 

1,738,663 

259,003 

1.864,625 

1,481,215 

2,117 

62,100,226 

1931 i 

69,073,685 

1,831,625 

230,995 

1,832.803 

270,102 

4.366 

59,029,034 

1932 

62,297,431 

1,977,892 

195,064 

2,020,540 

25,458 

Nil 

62,424,989 

1933 

40,664,625 

1.491,7.33 

106,587 

1,412,309 

35,667 

Nil 

40,814,971 

1934 

40,920,623 

974,161 

93,602 

1,324,494 

404,939 

12 

40,258,941 

1935 

52,078,590 

11,176,838 1 

97,572 

11,242,518 

69,994 1 

302 

62,040,186 

1936 

57,154,948 

875,759 

88,851 

974,329 

51,887 

Nil 

67,093,342 

1937 

60,308,148 

912,436 

97,725 

1,011,964 

112,902 

Nil 

60, 193,443 


44.— Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Fiscal Year. 

Native. 

1 Imported. | 

Apparent 

Consump- 

tion, 

Native 

and 

Imported. 

Apparent 

Consumption 

(Estimated 

from 

Excise Tax 
Collections). 

Imports. 

Less 

Re- 

Exports. 

Apparent 

Consump- 

tion. 


gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

1922 

409,913 

384,211 

797 

383,414 

793,327 

1023.... i 

628,355 

359,273 

2,663 

356,610 

884,905 

1924 1 

922,715 

598,125 

540 

597,585 

1,520,300 

1925 1 

806,846 

706.717 

753 

705,064 

1,612,810 

1926... 1 

1,182,775 

736,311 

1,962 

734,349 

1,917,124 

1927 i 

1,482.686 

901,857 

19,321 

882.536 

2,365,222 

1928 1 

2,171,887 

1,263,438 

132,748 

1,130,690 

3,302,577 

1929. .....i 

2,770,117 

1,334,793 

195,227 

1,139,565 

3,909,682 

1930 i 

3,920,261 

1,365,321 

150,056 

1,216,265 

6,135,526 

1931 

3,408,973 

1,089,897 

18,673 

1,071,324 

4,480,297 

1933 1 

3,337,556 

900,3171 

76 

900,241 

4,237,797 

1933 

2,478,387 

684,082 ■ 

45 

684,037 

3,162,424 

1934 1 

2,679,619 

623,866 j 

5,783 

618,083 

3,197,702 

1935.... 

3,187,504 

542,019 

1,970 . 

540,049 

3,727,553 

1936 

2,605,602 

506,707 

61 . 

506,640 

3,112,248 

1937 

2,693,466 

472,884 

173 

472,711 

3,166,167 






CHAPTER XVIII.— TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 11,120,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1937), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
strip of its vast area. Different parts of the countiy are shut off from each other 
by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as the region lying between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the 
industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies 
and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a 
country with a population so distributed and prcducing, as do our western agri- 
culturists, mainly for export, or, like our manufactm-ers, largely for consumption in 
distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 
Before 1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and 
were closed by ice for several months each year, the business of the central portions 
of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The 
steam railway was required, therefore, for the adequate economic development of 
Canada, more particularly for linking up with the commercial and industrial world 
the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their develop- 
ment. The construction of the Canadian Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an 
economic unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given 
the country breadth. 

Hallway transportation, though essential in a country such as Canada, is 
nevertheless expensive for bulky and weighty commodities, and also for short dis- 
tances where the cost of repeated handling amounts to more than actual transporta- 
tion. Por bulky freight, new enterprises have been either undertaken or are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the development of the Hudson Bay route. For freight 
movement over moderate distances the motor truck, operating over the growing 
network of improved highways, is providing an increasing proportion of the service. 
For inaccessible areas remote from the railways the aeroplane has established itself 
commercially and is a valuable addition to other transportation facilities. 

In order to appraise the value of each of these agencies of transportation 
from this viewpoint, this chapter of the Year Book deals with the four main 
agencies, namely, carriers by rail, road, water, and air, in Parts II, HI, IV, and V 
of the chapter. In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, 
equipment, and facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian. people; and (3) the 
traffic carried or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each 
picture. Unfortunately this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in 
the information at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Farts. 

Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little-recognized factor in promoting 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and tele- 
phones have done much to annihilate distance — the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and econonaic benefit in country districts. The press, 
again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class, mail rates 
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to all parts of the eoimtrj^ has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, "iTI, VIII, and IX. 

Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward monopoly 
which has made it necessary to establish a measure of government control over those 
transportation and communication agencies wdiich are not governmentally-owned 
and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 

L— GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 

Problems of transportation, because they are of such vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupy a large part of the time and thought of our Parlia- 
ments and public men. With the modern development of new forms, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation — carriers 
by rail, road, water, and air — are, or should be, inter-related parts of an integral 
whole. Eacdi agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary trans- 
portation in Canada. The problem, therefore, is to adjust the conditions under 
which each of these agencies operates so that the resulting movement of passengers 
and freight may be accomplished with tlic maximum of economic efficiency, that is, 
at the least possible cost commensurate with desired convenience. The recognition 
of this growing necessity for viewing the problems of transportation and related 
communications as parts of a co-ordinated whole is indicated by the organization 
of the Dominion Department of Transport. This Department wms organized on 
Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34, 1930, unifying in one Department the control 
and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation and 
radio. The Meteorological Service is also under the Department of Transport. 

Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications busine-ss 
in Canada, have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized world. 
The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the fact that the 
business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a ‘natural 
monopoly’, i.c., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
economically rendered to the public w'hero one or a few concerns control a particular 
type of service throughout tlie country. Tlie oxitstanding example of these con- 
solidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of the railways of 
the country in tlu' hands of (he Canadian Pacific Raihvay Company and the Cana- 
dian National Uailways. 

However, since such tamiro] brings with it elements of raonopofy and possible 
overcharge which are distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in 
Canada, as in other count rics, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on w'hich services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control eventually, so far as the railways within the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government were concerned, was placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Comrai.ssioners. From time to time the regulatory authority of the 
Commission was extended to a limited extent to other utilities. A brief summary 
of the history and functions of this body follows on pp. 638-639. 

Besides the Board of Railw.aj^ Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the {irovinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
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provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Kailway and Municipal Board of 
Ontario, established in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established 
in 1909, the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Manitoba. In the three westernmost provinces these 
same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.* 

In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Glauses Consolidation Act of 1861, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trank gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions — ^legislative and administrative — 
the legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. Die most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
ap]jiied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas — 

*ReviBed by P. P. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Rjalway Commissioners for Canada, 
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to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, w^hether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which would prevent her 
goods from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph, and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powmrs than were given to it in dealing wdth railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form lead the parties to the argu- 
ment to take uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recom- 
mendations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1936, 94-96 p.e. of 
the applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. Tire Railway 
Committee had kept its station at Ottawm, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Raihvay Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending ui)on which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law W'hen, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any oilier court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, .allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Pi-ivy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsiljle to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an apjieal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 193G, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 10,382 cases. Its decision was appealed in 120 
cases, 71 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 49 to the Governor 
General in Council, Of the aiipeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. 

PART IL— RAILWAYS. 

The trciiiment of rail f.ransjiortation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, witli steam railway.s, electric railways, and express companies. 

Section L— Steam Railways.* 

The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the. 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. Fortunately, the statistical field 
i.s more completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, sin(*e 
there are fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, and equijiment, 
finances, and traffic, 

*Eevised and checked by G, S. Wroii", B.Sc,, Chief of the Transportation and Pubiic Utilit ies Uranch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Slatisli(!s. Tliis Branch publishes an Annual Eeport on Steam Eaihvays, as 
well as numerous other reirorts, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter XXIX of this volume. 
Certain of the financial st.at jstic.s of steam nulways are compiled with the eo-operation of officers of the 
Department of Transport. 
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Historical Sketch. — Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway 
in 1835. This was a line only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, 
intended to expedite the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened 
for traffic in 1836, being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives 
were substituted a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built 
in Nova Scotia from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal 
from the mines to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided 
by horses, but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, 
brought over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. 
A railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Em — The Grand Trunk. — The railway era in 
Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. These 
charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1862. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Eivifere 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, to Portland, Maine, 
was leased in 1853 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquhed and the Grand Trunk lines 
were extended to Chicago. 

Construction of the Intercolonial. — An intercolonial railway linking Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with Upper and Lower Canada had been proposed as early as 
the 1830’s. In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, 
and in 1851 agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an 
advance of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the 
route resulted in the project being di-opped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct, by 1862, a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under 
the B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the 
completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviere du Loup. 
Later on, by acquisition of, lease of, or running rights over, other lines, the Inter- 
colonial was extended to Montreal. 

The First Transcontinental Railway — The C.P.R. — As early as 1849 a pamphlet 
published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of a Canadian 
Pacific railway along a route approximating that later taken. In 1851 a Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported against the enterprise at that time. In 1871 the terms 
under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion to com- 
mence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. The 
building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was not 
very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it effi- 
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eiently. As a matter of fact, the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 
1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 

The Second Transcontinental — The Grand Trunk Pacific. — About the end of 
the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the fii’st seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 

The Third Tramconiinental — The Canadian Northern Railway. — ^The third 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the com- 
pletion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, 
the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, 
Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Manitoba Government, 
which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific and in 
1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the following 
decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the public of 
Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway was able 
to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments to 
enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to Montreal 
and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 

Effect of the War on the Railways — The Drayton-Acworth Report.— With two 
new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, Canadian 
railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 17,657 miles 
in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the new lines, as 
well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that immigration of 
capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas tributary to the new 
railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as had been the case with the 
G.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour and capital were conscripted 
for the struggle; immigration fell off and the anticipated traffic did not develop. 
On the other hand the interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having 
again made loans to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co., a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 
1916, to investigate: (1) the general problem of transportation; (2) the status of each 
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of the three transcontinental systems; (3) the reorganization of any of the said 
systems, or their acquisition by the State; and (4) other matters considered by the 
Commission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. The majority report 
of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the 
basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that 
the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely 
business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to be 
decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1936 are described in the latter part of Subsection 
2, pp. 649-657. 

The Royal Commission of 1931 , — ^During 1930 and 1931 both freight and pas- 
senger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeeding 
month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates 
and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition 
of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Eoyal Commission which, 
on Sept. 18, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book. Dming the following session of the Dominion Parliament legislation 
known as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, (c. 33) 1933, was passed. 
A summary of this legislation was given at p. 655 of the 1936 Year Book. 

Subsection 1. — Mileage and Equipment. 

The mileage of steam railway's in operation in Canada is given for 1835 to 1849 
and for each year from 1850 to 1936 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and ISSO’s, the lull in the ISOO’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent 
falling-oif in the rate of increase. 


1.— Kecord of Steam Eailway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-36. 


Year. 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion, 

Year. 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion. 

Year. 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion. 

Year. 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion. 

Year, 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion. 

Year. 

Miles in 
Opera- 
tion. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

1836..... 

1 

1863... 

2,189 

1879... 

6,858 

1895... 

15,977 

1911... 

25,400 

1925... 

40,350 

1830-46. . 

22 

1864... 

2,189 

1880... 

7,194 

1896... 

16,270 

1912... 

26,840 



1847-49. . 

64 

1865... 

2,240 

1881... 

7,331 

1897... 

16,550 

1913... 

29,304 



1850 

66 

1860... 

2,278 

1882... 

8,697 

1898... 

16,870 

1914... 

30,795 

1927... 


1851 

169 

1867... 

2,278 

1883... 

9,577 

1809... 

17,250 

1915... 

34.882 

I92S... 

41,022 

1852..... 

205 

1868... 

2,270 

1884... 

10,273 

1900... 

17,657 

1916... 

36,985 

19‘>9 

41 380 

1853 

506 

1869... 

2,524 

1886... 

10,773 

1901... 

18,140 

1917... 

38,369 



1854 

764 

1870. . . 

2,617 

1886... 

11,793 

1902... 

18,714 

1918... 

38,252 



1855 

877 

1871... 

2,695 

1887... 

12,184 

1903... 

18,988 

1919*,. 

38,329 


42,280 

1856 

1,414 

1872... 

2,899 

1888... 

12,163 

1904... 

19,431 












1919*.. 

38,496 

1932... 

42,409 

1857 

1,444 

1873... 

3,832 

1889... 

12,628 

1905... 

20,487 





1858 

1,863 

1874... 

4,331 

1890... 

13,151 

1906... 

21,423 

1920... 

38,805 

1933... 

42,336 

1859 

1,994 

1875... 

4,804 

1891... 

13,838 

1907... 

22,446 

1921... 

39,191 

1934... 

42,270 

1860 1 

2,066 

1876... 

6,218 

1892... 

14,564 

1908... 

22,966 

1922... 

39,358 



1861 

2,146 

1877... 

6,782 

1893... 

15,005 

1909... 

24,104 

1923... 

39,654 

1935... 

42,916 

1862 1 

2,189 

1878. . . 

6,226 

1894... 

15,627 

1910... 

24,731 

1924... 

40,059 

1936... 

42,652 


1 First railway construction begun but line not open for traffic until 1836. s June 30 for this and 

prior years. ’ Deo. 31 for this and later years. 
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In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,552 miles, the United 
States, Soviet E,ussia and British India being the only countries wdth greater total 
mileages, and in miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, Canada’s 
density being one mile of line for each 263 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines, of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 

The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent jnars in 
Tal)le 2. Construction was most active in hlanitoba, Saskatchewan and Allierta 
during the period covered vhile there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, due to the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


2.— Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. Si, 1928-36. 


Province and Type of 
Track. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Single Track— 

Prince Edward Island . . 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

mile.s. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

276 

276 

2S6 

286 

286 

286 

286 

286 

286 


1,421 

1,420 

1,418 

1,418 

1,410 

1,410 

1,400 

1,397 

1,307 


1,933 

1,934 

1,934 

1,934 

1,934 

1,934 

1,930 

1,020 

1,871 

Quebec 

Ontario 

4,910 

4,891 

4,891 

4,920 

4,S79 

4,863 

4,858 

4,S5S 

i 4,777 

10,866 

10,872 

10,938 

10,905 

10,908 

lO.SSO 

10,812 

‘ 10,821 

10,746 


4,293 

4,294 

4,420 

4,419 

4,420 

4,433 

1 4,459 

4,970 

4,860 

Saskatchewan 

7,331 

7,761 

8,166 

8,268 

8,438 

8,438 

S,S(i8 

8,550 

8,624 

Alberta 

5,307 

5,510 

5,581 

5,630 

5,052 

1 5,0.54 

5,090 

5.7(j0 

6,087 

British Columbia 

4,071 

4,034 ] 

4,021 

4,097 

4,085 

4,041 

4,028 

3,942 

3,907 

Yukon 

5S 

68 ' 

58 

68 

58 

58 

58 

68 

58 

In United States 

334 

334 

334 

339 

339 

339 

339 

339 1 

839 

Totals, Single Track 

41,022 

41,380 

42,017 

'42^0” 

42,40!) 

42,336 

42,270 

42,916 

42,553 

Second track 

2,^7 

2,658 

2,088 

2,688 

2,682 

2.531 

2,525 

2,507 

2.500 

Industrial track 

1,062 

1,607 

1,(523 

1,006 

1,578 

1,534 

1,495 

1,453 

1,401 

Yard track and sidings. . . 

10,114 

10,168 

10,227 

10,277 

10,335 

10,278 

10.229 

10,296 

10,239 

Grand Totals, AH Tracks 

55,135 

55,813 

56,585 

56,851 

57,004 

50,679 

56,519 

67,171 

56,(i92 


Rolling-Stock. — Statistics of the rolling-stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the latest seven years in Table 3. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1936 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34 '779 tons to 40*766 tons, of flat cars from 33*459 to 41 • 123 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35*141 tons to 41*401 tons. The avei’age tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 lb. and in 1936, 38,432 lb. 


3.“IlolIing-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1930-36. 


Eolling'Stock. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1985. 

1936, 

Locomotives. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 





Passenger 

1,438 

1,392 

1,353 

1,333 

1,291 

1,200 

1,191 

Freight 

3,192 

3,165 

3,123 

3,073 

3,035 

2,876 

2,802 

Switching 

784 

780 

751 

742 

727 

685 

660 

Electric, 

37 

40 

39 

39 

34 

34 

34 

Totals 

5,451 

5,377 

5,266 

5,187 

5,087 

4,795 

4,747 

Passenueh CaK8. 








First class 

1,980 1 

1,075 

1.933 

1,924 

1,907 1 

1,745 

1,754 

Second class 

372 

364 

355 

355 

350 

295 

276 

Combination 

492 

490 

469 1 

403 

461 

362 j 

372 

Immigrant 

703 

644 

643 

634 

628 

666 

419 

Dining 

218 

264 

264 ! 

261 

260 

257 

258 

Parlour.. 

331 

310 

306 

303 

302 

290 

278 

Sleeping! 

1,224 

1,235 

1.198 

1,176 

1,103 

1,138 

1,085 

liaggage, e.vpress and postal. , 

1,699 


1,660 

1,635 

1,629 

1,462 

1,454 

Motor cars 

73 

'l04 

105 

97 

96 

90 

92 

Other 

254 

530 

526 

507 

490 

465 

467 

Totals! 

7,316 

7,611 

7,459 

7,354 

7,886 

6,669 

6,143 


1 Include Pullman Co. oars in Canadian service. 
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3.— EolliiJg-Stock of Steam BaHways, calendar years 1930-36— concluded. 


Eolling-Stocfc. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. 


No; 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fbeight Cabs. 








Box 

151,600 

152,841 

150,979 

146,207 

141,768 

128,816 

124,448 

Flat 

17,728 

17,266 

16,370 

15,837 

15, 124 

13,501 

12,901 

Stock 

9,479 

9,281 

9.048 

8,522 

8,744 

7,467 

7,219 

Coal 

22.251 

23,091 

22,722 

22,472 

18,115 

17,566 

17,463 

Tank 

516 

512 

480 

476 

468 

425 

432 

Refrigerator 

8,151 

8,464 

8,341 

8,160 

7,904 

6.682 

7,331 

Other 

5,402 

3,310 

3.056 

2,988 

2,929 

2,303 

2,124 

Totals 

215,02? i 

214,765 

210,996 

204,662 

195,052 

176,760 

172,008 


Subsection 2. — Finances of Steam Railways. 

The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, emplo 3 ''ees and their earnings, and governmental aid 
to steam raihva 3 '^s. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the sub- 
section. Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9 of the following 
subsection, where they are shown in relation to traffic. 

Capital Liability. — The capital liability of the steam rfiilways of Canada is 
shown in Table 4 for the years 1901 to 1936. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railwaj^s and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 5. 


4.— Capital Liability of Steam Kailways, as at June 30, 101)1-10, and Dec. 31, 1913-30. 

Note.— Corresponding figure.') for e.ncla year from 1870 to 1900, inclusive, were given on 
p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year. 

Stocks. 

Funded 

Debt. 

1901.... 

S 

424,414,314 

% 

391,696,523 

1902.... 

460,401,863 

404,806,847 

1903.... 

483,770,312 

424,100,762 

1904.... 

492,752,530 

449,114,035 

1905,... 

526,353,951 

466,643,967 

1906.... 

561,655,395 

504,226,234 

1907.... 

588,668,591 

583,369,217 

1908.... 

607,891,349 

631,809,604 

1009.... 

647,534,647 

600,946,709 

1910.... 

087,557,387 

722, 740, .300 

1911..,. 

749,207,687 

779,481,514 

1912.... 

770,459,361 

818,478,175 

1913.... 

918,573,740 

613,256.952 

1914..., 

1,020,418,123 

782,402,638 

1915.... 

1,024,085,983 

851,724,905 

1916.... 

1,024,264,325 

868,801,449 

1917.... 

1,089,114,875 

896,005,116 

1918,... 

1,093,885,495 

906.994,999 


Stocks. 

Funded 

Debt. 

Total. 

$ 

. 1.100,301,195 

S 

914,823,615 

$ 

2,015,124,710 

. 1.104,409,122 
. 1,323.706,902 
. 1,372,545,105 
. 1,415,623,322 

931,750,484 

846,324,166 

792.142,471 

743,053.809 

2,036,165,006 

2,170,030,128 

2,164,087,636 

2.159,277,131 

. 1.385.080,426 
, 1,401,263,285 
. 1,378,706.860 
, 1,301,758,426 
1,330,215,248 

1,879,593,612; 

2,012,002,328^ 

2,092,374,049 

2,144,099.621 

2,252,256,307 

3,264,074,038 

3,413,865,613 

3,471.080,909 

3,500,758,047 

3,582,471,615 

1,357,017,703 

1.405.622,070 

1,431,324,003 

1,438,030,759 

1,437.489,430 

2,306,554,996 

2,497,054,907 

2,595,145.308 

2,703,971.329 

2,934,182.332 

3,003,572.690 

3,902,670,077 

4,026,469,311 

4,2.32,022,088 

4,371,071,702 

1.438.834,552 

1,437.334.152 

1,433.849.630 

1,425,193,791 

2,951,690.468 

2,960,505,594 

3,026,414,770 

3,062,411,719 

4,390.525,020 

4.403,839,740 

4,460,204,309 

4,487,605,510 


816,110,837 : 
865,208,710 ■ 
907,871,074 

941,866.565 , 
991,897,918 ^ 
1.065,881,029 

1,171, 937, 

^ ''39,761,013 
98,481,416 

1.410,297,687 

1.528.689,201 

1,588,937,526 

1,531,830,6921 

1.808,820,761 

1,875,810,888 

1,893.125,774 : 
1,985,119,991 : 
1,999,880,404“ : 


^ June 30 for this and prior years. _ ® Dee. 31 for this and later years. ^ indu^jeg gj] Qoygj.j,. 
ment loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and provincial railways in 1923 
and later years. < Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 
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5.— SHIeage, Capital Liability, Earnings ami Operating Expenses of Imllvidiial Steam 
lialiwaj s for the calendar year 1036. 


Railway. 

Single- 

Track 

Mileage. 

Capital 

Liability. 

Gross 

Earnings 

from 

Operation. 

Operating 

Expen-ses. 


miles. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Alsoma Central Terminals, Ltd 

1 

3,095,028 

i 

1 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 

323-75 

15,430,830 

1,095.802 

1, -480, 724 


10 -BO 

029,800 

116,412 

75,458 

Brandon, Sask* and Hudson Bay 2 



18,0272 

37,806= 

British Yukon.... 

90-32 

4,978,879 

201, 199 

132,316 

Canada and Gulf Terminal 

3S-10 

1,740.000 

73, -128 

66,602 

Canada Southern { Lessor j 

3S1-00 

44,305,000 

15.242,757 

7.808,200 


21,736-49® 

3, 127, 236, 110 < 

154,178,174 

145,081,184 


17,222-803 

1,188,792,0524 

138,401,550 

111,025,992 

Central Vermont Railway, Inc 

25-33 


183,399 

184,981 




0,159 = 

20,090= 

Cumberland Railway and Coal Co 

31-29 

1,352,508 

1-18,393 

112,304 

Detroit River 'I'ormmal Co. *■ 


4,050.884 








Esse.t Terminal 

21-31 

970,000 

204,590 

1-}6,018 

Greater Winnipeg Watei Distm t 

92-00 

1,843,280 

139,440 

111,709 

Hudson Bay — 

.510-07 

33.448,653 

3.54,162 

501,122 

International Bridge lud i ermin d Co 

1-Oli 

300.000 

83.156 

50,513 


5-10 

302,388 

10,010 

12,093 

Maritime^ Coal Ilfiih i\ nlPoNkirCo 

12-20 

699,742 

90,408 

55,370 

Midland Railway of M iintob i 

75-75 

4,800,000 

244,779 

347,838 

Morrissey, Fernio and Mu lid 

5-37 

1,203,000 

23,097 

23,694 

Napicrvillo Junction 

4 1-74 

1,200,000 

439,596 

293; 492 

Nelson and Fort Shepp.nrd 

60-87 

2,8-}6,S0l) 

109.406 

76,410 

Nipissing Central® 

59-74 

4,174,018 

392,010 

301,182 

Northern Alberta 

927-62 

30,095,000 

2,027,900 

1,711,191 

Ottawa and Now York 

5S-77 

2,100.000 

129,992 

209,019 

Pacific Great Easitern. j 

,34 7 -SO 

80,000,778 

619,080 

503.894 

P^re Marquette (including L.E.D.R.) 

319-02 

,8,122,026 

4,773,044 

2,485,424 

Quebec Raihvay Light and Power Co 1 

25-37 

6,208,729 

26-4,800 

811,002 

Boberval and Saguenay 

29-01 

3,330,000 

394,220 ^ 

134,677 

St. Lawrence and Adirondack 

00-69 

2. 153,. 599 

301,010 

588,533 

Sydney and Louisburg 

70-29 

5,085,191 

1,454,280 

990,026 

T6miscouata 

113-00 

3,. 856, 330 

165,083 

178,479 

Temisltaming and Noithern Ont no® 

514-09 

41,707,935 

4,743,590 

2,959,627 

Thousand Islands 

4-51 

60,000 

29,928 

28.028 

Toronto, Hamilton mid Buffalo 

111-03 

10,567,000 

1.C52.S77 

1,245,552- 

Toronto Terminals 

3-19 

24,224,800 



Van Biiren Bridge Co 

0-2S 

250,000 

3,866 

2,774 

Vancouver, Victoria md Eastern 

111-38 

23,500.000 

519,418 

339,503 

Wabash (in Canada) 

245-40 


5,294,423 

3,089,030 

Winnipeg River ^ 

' i 


’’ 

'' 

Totals (lucludiiijl Traclkajfe B!f!hts 


1 



Duplications) 

13,6SC-97 

4,690,708,3008 

334,85»,579 

2&1,399,255 

Canadian National (Gan. ond U.S.) 

23,505-90 

Bee above 

180,610,489 

171,477,099 

1 Not reported. ® Ceitacd opnrat ions di 

iiriiig the yea: 

r. 8lncliide!?20-18milc 

s of joint track. 

Canadian line.a only for Canadian National, Imt f 

Janadian and U.S. linos for Canadian Pacific. * In- 


eluding capital of Icsasod linow. ‘ liudiided with Canada Soiithcrn Rly. » Const meted and 

operated by Ontario Government Rfiih\ ay CoinjuieBion. • Included in C.P.ll. sinojmjeg 

$203,102,989 Can,adian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 

Capital Investment.' — ^^Vlien eompari.sf,n is made between the figures of 
Table 6 and those of Table 4, it is seen that the capital liability of the steam railways 
is considerably greater than the actual investment in physical property by the 
railways at the same date. This discrepancy is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 4 includes loans and advances 
from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National Railways and un- 
paid accrued interest on Government loans which, up to Dec. 31, 1936, amounted 
to §530,832,598 as shown in Table 16. A further factor in the discrepancy is that 
some of the outstanding railway stocks represent little actual investment in physical 
property. 
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^.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam RaHways, calendar 

years 1931-80. 


Investment. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Now Lines — 

s 

20,761,1)45 

632 

1,588,103 

S 

3,175,095 

Nil 

371,262 

S 

195,729 

'620 

S 

10,901 

Nil 

86 

$ 

89,713 

Nil 

Cr. , 56 

$ 

119,295 

Nil 

756 

Eauipment. . , 
General 

Totals 

Additions and 
Betterments — 
Road 

22,360,280 

3,546,357 

208,671 

10,987 

89,657 

120,051 

18,985,855 

19,113,108 

1,916,857 

69,754 

3,592,569 
Cr. 4,090,763 
117,254 

Cr. 24,836' 

3,927,865 
Cr, 3,930,692 
17.921 
92,590 

Cr. 5,354,703 
Cr. 3.494,711 
Cr. 2,811 

Cr. 163,872 , 

2,656,051 
Cr. 6,519,191 
5,641 
53,862 

6,263,284 
4,376,334 
Cr. 78,387 

1,608 

Eauipment... 

General 

Undistributed, 

Totals 

Undistributed^.. 
Total Imcst- 
nmits as at 
Dec. 31 

40,085,674 

Cr. 405,776 

107,684 

Cr. 9,016,097 

Cr. 3,803,637 

10,502,839 

Cr. 8,597,547 

977,301 

Cr. 21,017,200 

22,774,051 

Cr. 07,902,913 

Cr. 17,256,277 

3,383,»i7,318 

3,386,165,100 

3,365,464,355 

3,379,333,706 

3,307,616,003 

3,301,044,516 


‘ Details 9 t this item are given in the Annual Eeporfc on Steam Eailway Statistics issued by the Trans- 
portation and'Publio Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics, 


Earnings and Expenses. — Operating expenses of Canadian railways rose 
during 191S, 1919 and 1920, much more than operating revenues, and the operating 
ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. 
and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the opera- 
tion of the United States railways when that country entered the World War and 
increased the rates of pay of the railway employees. The Canadian railways were 
also obliged to make corresponding increases and this increase in payroll has been 
the chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corres- 
ponding reductions in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the 
high operating ratio. The gross earnings and operating expenses of individual 
railways in the latest year appear in Table 5. 


7,— Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and tlic calendar years 1919-36. 


Year. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Eatio of 

1 Per Mile of Line. 

Per Eevenue 
Train Mile. 

to 

Eeceipts. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses, 

Net 

Earnings. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses. 



$ 

$ 

p.c. 

$ 

$ 

S 

1 

$ 

1915 (June 30). 

199,843,072 

147,731,099 

73-92 

5,616 

4,152 

1,464 

2-1-14 

1-585 

1916 ( " 

). 

261,888,654 

180,542,259 

08-94 

6,943 

4,823 

2,120 

2-358 

1-623 

1917 ( “ 

). 

310,771,479 

222,890,637 

71-72 

8,051 

5,774 

2,277 

2-683 

1-925 

1918 ( « 

). 

330,220,150 

273,955,436 

82-96 

8,581 

7,119 

1,402 

3-000 

2-494 

1919 ( “ 


382,976.901 

341,866,509 

89-27 

9,947 

8,879 

1,068 

3-68,3 

3-292 

1919 (Doc. 31). 

408,598,361 

376,789,093 

92-26 

10,568 

9.745 

823 

3-817 

3-520 

1920 ( “ 


492,101,104 

478,248,154 

97-18 

12,626 

12,270 

356 

4-192 

4-074 

1921 ( “ 


458,008,891 

422,581,205 

92-25 

11,636 

10,735 

901 

4-370 

4-038 

1922 ( “ 


440,687,128 

393,927,406 

89-39 

11,196 

10,008 

1,188 

4-072 

3-640 

1923 ( “ 


478,338,047 

413,862,818 

86-52 

12,098 

10,434 

1,664 

4 -ISO 


1924 ( “ 


446,923,877 

328,483,908 

85-77 

11,233 

9,548 

1,085 

4-119 

3-533 

1925 ( “ 

) 

455,297,288 

372,149,666 

81-70 

11,383 

9,222 

2,161 

4-132 

3-378 

1926 ( “ 

1 

493,599,754 

389,503,452 

78-91 

12,278 

9,653 

2,625 

4-298 

3-391 

1927 ( “ 

). 

499,064,207 

407,646,280 

81-68 

12,350 

10,047 

2,303 

4-221 

3-448 

1928 ( “ 

) 

563,732,260 

442,701,270 

78-63 

13,840 

10,791 

3,049 

4-461 

3 -.503 

1929 ( “ 

) 

534,106,046 

433.077,113 

81-08 

13,068 

10,596 

2,472 

4-492 

3-643 

1930 ( “ 

). 

464,231,650 

380,723,411 

83-86 

10,897 

9,133 

1,704 

4-150 

3-538 

1931 ( “ 

). 

358,549,382 

321,025,688 

89-53 

8,502 

7,612 

890 

3-747 

3-435 

1932 ( “ 

1. 

293,390,416 

256,668,375 

87-48 

6,922 

6,056 

867 

3-507 

3-167 

1933 ( " 

). 

270,278,276 

233,133,108 

86-26 

. 6,365 

5,490 

875 

3-528 

3-153 

1934 ( “ 

). 

300,837,816 

251,899,667 

83-77 

7,111 

5,956 

1,155 

3-738 

3-128 

1936 ( “ 

). 

310,107,165 

263,942,899 

85-11 

7,250 

6,170 

1,080 

3-751 

3-193 

1936 ( “ 

). 

334,768,657 

283,345,968 

84-84 

7,839 

6,635 

i 1,204 

4-012 

3-395 





RAILWAY WAGES AND SALARIES 




8 .— Blsfrlbutlon of OperatiniEt Expenses of Steam Eattways, calendar years i933“3€. 


Item of Expenditure. 

1933. 

1934, 

1 J335. 

1936. 

Way and structures 

Equipment 

Trartio expenses 

Transportation 

General and mir-e. expenses. 

$ p.c. 

•!S,22fi,4.}l 20-69 
4 7, 962,, "(04 20-57 
11,814,750 5-07 
112,320,27:1 4S-1S 
M.SOO.MO 5-19 

1 

53..502.S07 
51.004,990 
11,517, 115 
118.639,517 
14,335,208 

p.c. 1 $ p.c. 

21-23'! 55,250,291 20-93 
21-43j 57,424,660 21-76 

4- 57 11,807,234 4-47: 

47-OSi 124,359,790 47-12 

5- 69j| 15,100,924 o-72j 

S p.c. 

60,378,275 21-31 
63,75.5,028 22-50 
12, 05'.), 438 4-26 
130,780,123 40-16 
18,37:1,104 5-77 

ToMs 

23-‘!,1.3S,10,S lfl0-«0 

251,999,667 

loo-oo'i 263,943,899 100-00 

283,345,968 100-00 


Railway Wages and Salaries. — Tlie data in Table 9 show the numbers of 
emiiloyees and tlie amounts of salaries and wages as reported by the railways 
far 1920 to lOoO, inclusive. The Canadian National Railways brought into their 
railway accounts in 192S the eomraercial telegraph einployees, and these have 
been added for 1926 and 1927 in this table to make the data conaparable. Because 
of inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for previous years, 
the numbers of employees and wages have been omitted for such, but index 
numbers have been computed for 1912-36 on as nearly comparable bases as 
possible, using 1926 data as equal to 100. The number of employees fluctuates 
with the volume of traffie, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are 
affected by the numVfer of emjiloyees, rates of pay, and by the time worked. The 
rapid increase in the. average wage, in 1918 and 1919 was due to large increases in 
rates of pay corres{.)onding to the “Maeiuloo .Vward” in the United States. Also the 
fluctuations in 1932-35 were due to reductioiKs and restorations in basic rates of pay. 


9.~Steam Hallway Employees, Totals aiwl Averages of Salaries and Wages, and 
Ratio of Salaries and Wages to Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1912-36. 


Year. 

Employees. j 

Average of 
Salaries and Wages. 

Ratio of Salaries 
and Wages to— 

Number. 

Adjusted 

Index Amount. 

Number. 

.Adjusted 

Index 

Number. 

.Amount. 

.Adjusted 

Index 

Number. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 
Expenses .2 




S 


S 


p.c, 

p.c. 

1912 ( 



92-2 1 

38-2 

604 

41-7 

43-0 

62-5 

1913 ( 

“ 


105-7 

46-9 

048 

44-8 

45-1 

63-6 

1914 

“ 


94-1 

45-3 

702 

48-5 

46-0 

62-5 

191.6 



Sl-6 

38-6 

690 

-47-7 

47-7 

04-5 

1916 

“ )... 


92-0 i 

44-0 

699 

48-3 

41-5 

00-2 

l‘J17 

“ )... 


86-4 1 

.52-5 

887 

61-3 

41-7 

68-2 

1'318 

“ )... 


84 -9 1 

fil.7 

l.OtU 

7.3-3 

40-1 

55-6 

1919 

“ )... 

1 X 

9:5 -y ii ’ 

84-0 

1,316 

90-8 

54-6 

61-1 

1919 

Dec. 31).. 


102-7 

94-5 

1,343 

92-7 

57-1 

61-9 

1920 

“ ).. 


lO'J-5 

117-7 

1,569 

lOS-4 

.59-0 

60-7 

l'.)21 



99-1 

100-3 

1.478 

102-1 

64-1 

68-6 

1922 

“ ).. 


98-0 

94-5 

1,408 

97-2 

52-9 

59-2 

1923 

“ ).. 


103-0 

100-9 

1,430 

9S-S 

52-8 

6M 

1924 

“ ).. 


98-1 

95-2 

1,416 

97-8 

53-5 

62-5 

192,5 

“ ).. 


95-8 

04-3 

1,-J3S 

99-3 

62-0 

63-6 

1926 

“ ).. 

179,800 

100-0 260,3.50,390 

100-0 

1,448 

100-0 

46-7 

SS-0 

1927 

“ ).. 

182,143 

101-3 273.932,396 

105-2 

1,.504 

103-9 

48-1 

58-9 

1928 ( 

: “ ).. 

187,710 

104-4 287,775,316 

110-5 

1,533 

105-9 

47-0 

59-8 

1929 I 


187,840 

104-5 290,732.500 

111-7 

1,548 

106-9 

48-9 

60-2 

1930 I 

i « 

174,485 

97-0 268,347,374 

103-1 

1,538 i 

106-2 1 

55-4 

66-1 

1931 > 


154,569 

86-0 229,499,505 


1,485 

102-6 ' 

58-5 

65-4 

1932 i 


132,678 

73-8 181,113,588 

69-6 1 

1,365 

94-3 

56-4 

64-5 

1933 


121,923 

67-8 158,326,445 

60-8 

1,299 

89-7 

53-9 

62-5 

1934 

( “ 

127,326 

70-8 163,336.635 

62-7 

1,283 

8S-6 

-54-3 

64-8 

1935 

( “ .. 

127,i>26 

70-9 172,956,218 

66-4 

1,356 

93-6 

51-2 

60-1 

19,38 

( “ ).. 

132,781 

73-9 1 182,638,366 

70-2 

1 1,375 

95-0 

49-9 

59-0 


3 Owing to the inability of the raiiways to supply strictly comparable d.ata for the years prior to _192B, 
statist, icii of employees and wages which were given on p. 664 of the 1936 Year Book have been omitted 

here; the adjusted index numbers express the relation with later years as closely as it can be approximated. 

2 Ratio of salaries and wages chargeable to operating expenses only for 1926 and subsequent years. 
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12 .— Casli Subsidies Granted to Sailways to Dec. 31, 1936, by EaHways. 




Granted by — 



Railway. 

Dominion. 

Provinces. 

Municipalities. 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

Canadian National Eailwajm 

: 64,403,853 « 

16,677,208 

7,393,807 

88,474,928 


25,000,000 

937,657 

464,761 

26,402,418 


5,089,509 

Nil 

Nil 

5,089,509 

Lines turned over to G.P.— cost to Gov- 

36,234,310 

Nil 

Nil 

30,234,3 1 0 

C P. Extensions— cost to Government 

1,500,000 

Nil ' 

Nil 

1,500,000 

Paid to Quebec province for North Shore.. 

2,394,000 

Nil 

Nil 

2,394,000 

Loan repaid by return of land grants 
(6,793,014 acres) 

10,189.521 

Nil 

Nil 

10,189,521 

Acquired lines 

11,091,608 

9,054,945 

2,527,150 

22,673,703 

Leased lines— lease based on — ! 

Interest on bonds or dividendsonstock: 

7,488,367 

4,224,388 

1,545,246 

13,258,001 

Fixed rental 

20,224 : 

24,102 

Nil 

44,320 

Gross earnings 

937.058 ! 

340,500 

73,000 

1,356,558 

Totals, Canadian Pacific Railway System 

99,944.097 \ 

14,587, m 

4,610.167 ’ 

m,t4t,S46 

Other railways.... 

7.935.3S5 ' 

2,126,869 

1,297,668 

11,359,922 

Totals, AH Railways 

172,283,835 

33,391,669 

13,301,692 

318,977,196 


I Inoludea $15,142,033 loan to Grand llrunk. 

13.~Ea!lmy Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec, 31, 1936. 


Government. 

Outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1936. 


$ 

3,644.977 


6,725,485 

M&nitobd. * 

3,000,000 


17,904,062 


18,394.428 

British Columbia 

45,180,001 

T’nf.nl hy Prnvmftifit rrnvftrnmAnt.s-. 

94,854,953 

Dominion Government 

721,413,0721 

Grand Total 

816,368,035 


I Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of tlie Grand Irunk 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National system, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government, nor Government-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVEENMENT-OWNED EAILWAYS. 

Canadian Government Railways. — ^The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have, since their construction, been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental railway line from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period 
of 60 years. However, during the Great War the company was unable to take over 
the operation of the road when completed in 1915. The Government itself under- 
took its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of 
eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent years. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and is being operated by the 
Canadian National for the Government from Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included in the 
data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1937, the total cost of this 
railway was 833,941,012, and of terminal work at Churchill 814,054,400, exclusive of 
the expenditure of $6,274,218 on the terminal at Nelson.* 

*Theae figures of total cost include deficits from operations during construction. 
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M.—Caiiadlan Government Investments in Railways, i including Loans, to Mar. 31, 
MS'?, and for the fiscal year 1937. 

N OTE. — Summarized from the Annual Report of the Department of Transport. These investments were 
given by individual railways on pp. 671-672 of the 1936 Year Book. Since, except for the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and loans to the Canadian National, they have changed little in recent years, they are repeated here 
only in so far as the main items of interest are concerned. 


Account. 

Expenditure, 
Fiscal Year 
1937. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Canadian Government Railways. 

$ 

$ 

Road.s Entkustbd to Canadian National Railways— 

Intercolonial Railway system 

Prince Edward Island Railway i 

National Transcontinentsd Railway ^ 

Other railways 

Cr. 31 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

132,283,622 

16,500,277 

168,350,661 

71,745,412 

Totals 

Cr. 31 

388,879,972 

Roads Not Entrcsted to Canadian National Railways— 

Hudson Bay Railway 

Hudson Bay Nelson terminal 

Hudson Bay Churchill terminal 

82.381 

Nil 

116,681 

32,638,323 

6,240,201 

13,263,759 

Totals 

199,062 

52,142,283 

Totals, Canadian Govcrninent Railways 

199,031 

441,032,355 

Other Items. 

Governor-General’s cars 

Purchase Canadian Northern stock 

Loan.s to Canadian Northern, Grand ’frunk, Grand Trunk I’aeific, Canadian 

National, and for purchases of equipment 

Grand Trunk Railway accounts 

Canadian Pacific Railway grant and value of railways transferred 

Other railways 

Nil 

Nil 

4,967,606 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

71,539 

10,000,000 

080,885,160 

26,729,133 

62,791,435 

1,369,007 

Totals, Other Items 

4,967,506 

780,846,380 

Grand Totals 

5,166,537 

1,837,868,535 


I Not including operating losses and profits. 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.* 
— In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,666 -6. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under e. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, vdiich also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railw'ays.f-— In Table 15 
“Canadian lanes" include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of (kinada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Goveimment 
Railways. Tlie “ITnitod States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
Niigland line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, and, 

*T'’or further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Tnmlc Railway.^ by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 

tPor detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Caiuidian Nationid E.ailwavs during 1930, 
.see Steam Railway Statistics, 1936, and Canadian National Railways, 1923-36, piibliBliod by the Dominion 
B'lireau of Stati.sti«s, al,so the Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways. 
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from Feb. 1, 1930, tbe Central Vermont. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under constractionj and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. 

Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 15 include 
only those from sfetuu railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the eidirc system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines :\n<l Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
connnerciai ieiegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 

IIj) to 192S there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after eonsolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 
wa.s .Sr)l,fl31,323, but the light traffic in 1932 so reduced gross revenues that, wuth 
imu'cased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074. It was reduced 
slightly in 1933 to 897,651,957, in 1934 to $89,662,354, increased in 1935 to $115,- 
281,690, and in 1936 stood at $92,311,038. 

The figures of Table 15 are taken from the accounts of the railways. 


15.— Gross Eeveiiucs, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Famcied Debt, 
and Deficits of tiie Canadian National Iiailways,i calendar years 1923-36. 


Year. 

Raihvay 

Opeiuming 

Revenues.* 

Railway 

Operatin' 

K.\pen.-,'es.s 

Net Operating Revenues.* 

Net Corporate 

Canadian 

Lines. 

United 
States Lines. 

Total. 

Deducting 

Interest. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1923 

236,901,590 

235,838.046 

12. ,543,443 

S.iiSO.lOl 

21,123,544 

13,501,049 

1924 

239,596,070 

221,622,049 

12,494,4.59 

5,480,102 

17.974.621 

14,772,328 

1923 

249,411,884 

210,290,434 

24,702,755 

8,418,695 

33,121,450 

30,443,852 

1926.... 

270,982,223 

223,561,202 

30,312,34!) 

11,108,012 

47.420,961 

41,580,242 

1927 

274,879,118 

233,305,267 

30,9.59,378 

10,014,473 

41,573,851 

30.325.419 

192S 

304,591,208 

249,731,090 

42,038,750 

12,220,822 

54.8.59,572 

44,449,780 

1929 

290,496,980 

248,032,275 

30,998,589 

10,866,110 

41,804,705 

32,095,275 

1930 

250,368,998 

228,288,023 

10.944,523 

5,136,452 

22,080,975 

15,730,227 

1931 

200,505,162 

199,312,995 

2,313 

1,189,854 

1,192,167 

r>r. 5.282,660 

1932 

161,103,594 

155,208,101 

5,647,334 

248,099 

5,895,433 

Dr. 4,041,640 

1933 

148,519,742 

142,812,559 

4,128,998 

1,578,185 

5,707,183 

Dr. 3,552,286 

1934 

164,902,502 

151,936,079 

10,527,798 

2,438,025 

12,960,423 

6,305,050 

1935 

173,184,502 

158,026.249 

9,502,437 

4.755.816 

14,2.58,253 

4,600,610 

1930 

180,610,489 

171,477,090 

9,090,990 

6,035,808 

15,132,799 

■5,987,277 



Interest 

Debit Balances to 


Cumulative Deficits, 


on 

Profit and Loss 


including Profit and Loss 


Funded Debt. 

Account.* 

Profit and 
Lo.ss Debits. 

Balances,® 

Year. 


On 

Including 

Excluding 

Including 

Exeludins: 


On 

Dominion 

Govern- 

Govern- 

Govern- 

Govern- 


Public 

Govern- 

mont 

ment 


ment 

ment 


Debt. 

mont 








Loans. 

Interest. 

Interest. 


Interest. 

Interest. 


1 

1 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1923 

. 35, 041, .380 
. 38,361,704 

30,1.57,944 

51,697.675 

21,539,731 

3,936,648 

54,634,323 

24,476,379 

1924 

31.271,043 

54,860,419 

23.689,378 

Cr. 385,872. 

109,108,870 

47,679,883 

1925 

. 40,438,235 

31.4.50,382 

■Jl, 444, 765 

9,994,383 

206,505 

150,760,110 

57,880,771 

1926 

. 39, 197,23.3 < 

32,090.454 

29,701,445 

Cr. 2,389,009 

Cr. 6„502,004 

173,959.581 

48,989,758 

1927. 

. 40,. 526, 097 

32, .505, 234 

36,705,912 

4,200,678 

820,988 

211,486,481 

54,011,424 

1928 

. 41,810,880 

32,. 507, 337 

29,868,437 

Cr. 2,638,900 

3,446,391 

344,801,309 

54,818,915 

1929 

. 45,503,980 ' 

32,690.545 

46,099,250 

13,408,705 

511,067 

291,411,026 

68,738,687 

1930...... 

. 51,316,121 
. 55,587,145 

32,093,876 

68,279,770 

35,585,894 

5,453,922 

305,145,318 

109,778,503 

1931 

32,643,624 

93,513,419 

60,869,795 

5,762,261 

4,802,615 

464,420,998 

176,410,559 

1932 

. 66,965,279! 

35,525,540 

96,532.459 

61,006,919 

50.5,756,072 

242,220,093 

1933 

. 50,465,427 , 

36,034,141 

96,051,854 

60.017,713 

1,600,103 

663,408,029 

303,837,909 

1934 

. 55.811,745 1 

35,994,578 

85,501,273 

49,508,695 

4,161,080 

753,070,381 

357,505,684 

1935 

. 53,468,792 

35,949,677 

84,827,869 

48,878,182 

30,453,831 

868,352,071 

436,837,697 

1936 

. 49,184,623 ! 

36,428,873 

79,626,219 

43,197,346 

12,684,819 

960,663,109 

492,719,862 


1 Inoludes Cwitral Vermont Railway from Feb. 1, 1930. ® Revenues and expenses 1923-27, ad- 
justed. to include commercial telegraph lines to be comparable with 1928-36. ® The deficit shown 

includes appropriation for insurance fund of $9,739,533, -* Interest at 4 p.c. on 134,927,098 G.T.P. 

debenture slock reduced under agreement to 2 p.c. 
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The Debt^and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways. — 
Table 16 analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of the system, includ- 
ing both Canadian and United States lines. To define clearly what is included 
under debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 16, the appropriations for 
the Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and ad- 
vances to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways 
include the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and 
several other smaller railways in the eastern provinces, together with the Quebec 
Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government 
Railways until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways 
and Canals for completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. These 
Canadian Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating deficits 
of the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and subsequent years nor the 
deficits of other portions of the Eastern Lines* since July 1, 1927, but include invest- 
ments for construction, purchase and working capital of the Canadian Government 
Railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the assets side of 
the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities 
of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads was financed 
by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and consequently no interest 
on such expenditures accrued in the railway accounts. 

♦Canadian National lines east of L6vis and Diamond Junction, Quo. 


le.— Long-Term Debt* of Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
calendar years 1933-86, 


Year. 

DUE TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 

Appropriations 

Canadian 

Government 

Railways.2 

Loans 

and 

Advances.**,® 

Unpaid Accrued 
Intore.st 
on 

Government 

Loans. 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

8 


404,272,030 

115,007,457 

4,443,380 

524,322,873 

1923 

442,062,5716 

506,945,969 

69,328,803 

1,018,337,343 

1923 

447,043,5206 

571,406,082 

98,669,270 

l,117,71vS,S78 

1924. 

451,712.4856 

581,406,082 

130,157,902 

1,163,276,5,50 

1925... 

453,935,3036 

581,406,082 

101,801.503 

1,197,202,888 

1920 

437,412,033 

601,406,082 

193. 951,, 350 

1,23^709,471 

1927 

436,410,387 

001.400,0826 

220,142,0066 

1,263,904,475 

1928 

417,279,953 

001,406,082 

258.024,308 

1,276,710,343 

1929 

417,150,141 

601,400,082 

290,088,439 

1,808,644,602 

1030....... 

403,443,035 

604,406,239 

322,155,902 

1,330,000,070 

1931 

405,209,240 

604.400,239 

354,173,113 

1,363,788.592 

1932. 

405,170,073 

653,004.794 

388,930,381 

1,447,705,248 

1933 

404,378,682 

061,832,895 

424,338,109 

1.490,540,686 

1934. 

404,279.909 

672,580,943 

459,486.187 

1,536,347,039 

1935 

405.002,275 

754,600,910 

495,030,137 

1,654,093,322 

1930 

405,002,244 

721,084,025* 

530.832,598 

1,650,978,867 

Incroases or decreases, 1922-36 

-37,000,327 

214,138,056 

461,503,795 

638,641,624 

Pliifl O.G.E,. credits 




42,700,469® 

Jjeas interest on Gon'ernment loans (unpaid) 



401,603.795 





219,898,188 



For footnotes, see end of table, p. 663. 
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16 .-~Long-TerBi «f Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
calendar years lS‘yi-86— concluded. 




DUE TO PUBLIC. 




Guaranteed by— 



Grand Total.*® 


Dominion 

Government 

Provincial 

Governments. 

Unguaranteed. 

Tot.al. 


S 

' $ 

§ 

S 

$ 

.! 

331. 309, 99! 

93,412,807 

385,198,150 

809.920,861 

1,334,243,734 

1922 

117.872,901 

g3..574.3S0 

263,055,860 

804,503,144 

1.822,840,487 


■170,372,90} 

93.574.380 

259,151,772 

823,099,056 

1.940,817,934 

1024 

.5.58,872,00! 

93.574,380 

201,465,799 

913,913,083 

2.077,189,642 


.581,372,901 

93,a74,3S0 

256,382,019 

931,329,303 

2,128,532,191 

1020 

579.872,891 

93,574,380 

252,032,973** 

925,480,244** 

2,158,249.715 

1927 

057,181,330 

93,574,380 

230,626,027 

981,381,737 

2.245,346,212 

1028 

081.000.6.55 

93,574,380 

203,313,998 

977.889,033 

2,254,599,376 

1929 

SQ7,0l8..m 

94.054,503^2 

220,856,5.54** 

1,122,539,493 

2,431,204,155 


851,431,995 

74,9I2,460»“ 

239,221,402** 

1,168,565,863 

2,498,571,939 


970,502,2.89 

74,912.46612 

230,982,452** 

1,276,437,207 

2,640,245,799 

1932 

905.831.382 

74, 912, 466*2 

223,773,.319** 

1,264,517.107 

2,712,222.415 

1933... 

902. 992,. 570 

74.912,460*2 

217.397,113** 

1,255,302,1.55 

2,745,8.51,841 

1934 

903.900,119 

74,912.406*2 

207,511,8.54** 

1.240,330,439 

2,782,077,478 


889,741,774 

74,912,406*5 

190,124,761** 

1,154.779,001 

2,809.472.32,3 


937,020,214 

73,777.9.53** 

173,211,082** 

1,184,612.249 

2,841,591,116 

Increa'^c's or du- 






cn.'UiiL'.'i, 1922-30. 

4S9.747,.310 

-19.790.427 

1 -89,841,778 

380.109.105 

1,018,750,029 

PliB C.G.R. m-dit j. 





42,700.4598 


iutL'ref't on Liovernmont loans (unpaid)... 4Fil..*)03,795 

Nel (Jrand Totiii Increase iu New Fujuts I 600,007,393 


1 Sue 17 for sliort-fcerni debt. - Deficits of Eastern Lines from .Tulj' 1, 1927, and for entire 

.^.ystein from .Inn. 1, 1933, arc paid by the Dominion Government and are not included in this table. See 
Tiiide 17. ® Temporary loiins and inter-lino ioaiB oliminaled. < Amounts outstanding at dates 

eoiBt itueni linos were t.aken over by C.'madian Natioiml, viz.: Canadian Northern, Sept, 30, 1917; Grand 
Trunk I'acific, Mar. 9, 1919; Grand Trunk, May 21, 1920; Canadian Government, Mar. 31, 1919 (actual 
dike of tran'fcr Nov. 20, 1918). ® Includes Hudson Bay $M, 531, 700, eliminated from statement in 

1920. ® Government loans to lines other tlian C.anadian Government Railways now comprising 

Ea'.torn Line.~ ceased to accrue interest after July 1,1927. These on Juno 30, 1927, were: capital $2,505,005, 
detieits$S,83.5,]76,tolal .$11,400,781. “Includes temporary loan for refunding purpo.ses, $36,865,757. 

® Credits for property including Hudson Bay Railway, Halifax Harbour property, etc., tran-sferrecl to 
other Government department.^ or bodies. “Includes §210,207,142 perpetual debenture stock 

guaranteed as to intere-st onl.v, formerly Gnond Trunk bonds. The amount not included in tlie 

Dominion Government debt is the total due the public, since the total due the Government is already 
taken into account in Dominion debt figures. Central Vermont included in annual report; 

excluded here. St. John and Quebec Railway bonds $2,737,978 guaranteed by New Brunswick 

transferred from uiiffuaranteed to guaranteed, 1929-36. 

In a ratlier difforeut class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver ce.rtificai,cs with accrued simple interest ranging from 3| to 6 p.c. In com- 
I>uting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
lo:ins and ;idv:im,‘os as “non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public; 
works, etc., :md as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt. Tluj luiilways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest 
on the.so Government advances, all of which remains unpaid. 

The dc;i,)t due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual 
and liouds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capit.al stock of the Grand Tnmk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is, therefore, not included either. 

Table 17 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
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in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1037, with tlie debt to the 
Dominion Government shovim in the Eailways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1036, 
amounting to .|1, 656, 978, 867 as shown for 1936 in the fii’st half of Table 16. 

1?.— Reconciliation between FuMic Accounts, Mar. 31, 1937, and CsEadlan Hational 
Railways’ Balance SiJieet, Dec. 31, 1936, with respect to the Railways’ Obligations 
to the Dominion Government. 


PuBUc Accoitkis at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Canadian Government Railways— S 

Capital expenditure 3SS, 879,972 

Stores and open account 15,748,922 


Canadian National Railways— 

Loans (non-active). . .$055,527,456 
Less Canadian N or tii- 

ern stock 10,000,000 

045,527,450 

Temporary loans! 42,146,771 


CAN.iDUN NATIOmO R.^ILWAYS' B.^LANCE SHEET, 


Dec. si, 1930. ' A 

Temporary loans _ 35,070,005 

Canadian Government Railway 

appropriation account 406,062,244 

Canadian National Railway loans . . . 6S6 , 007 , 330 

Interest on loans— accrued but un- 

unpaid 530,832,598 


Total 1,056,978,867 

Deduct — 

Miscellaneous C.G.R. investments 
and working capital not taken 

into Public Accounts .Gr. 573,177 

Expenditures by C.N.R. for Hud- 
son Bay Rly. paid from loans by 

Dominion Cr. 660,370 

Repayment of temporary loans, 

January-March, 1937 35,076,095 

Unpaid interest 530,832,598 


Total. 


1,093,363,121 


Total. 


1,693,303,131 


! Excludes assistance under Supplementai-y Public Works Construction Act, e, 34, 1935, as follows: 
purchase of railway equipment, $3,884,489; increased employment in shops for equipment repairs, 81,183,593; 
total, $5,008,082. 

Table 18 analyses the funds received and expended by the Canadian National 
Railways. In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as shown in 
Table 16, the railways have frequently had short-term loans as well as appropriations 
from Consolidated Fund Account for Eastern Lines and other cash deficits. Tlie 
figures given in Table 18 differ from the figures given in the annual reports of the 
railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments. 


18.— Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
1933-36. 

FUNDS RECEIVED. • 


Year. 

Net 
Capital 
Received 
through Long- 
Term Debt.!,! 

Short- 

Term 

Notes, 

Dominion 

Government.! 

Dominion 
Government 
Contributions 
For Cash 
Deficits. 

Funded Debt 
Discount 
Amortized 
through 
Income and 
Profit and 
Loss 

Accounts. 

Increase (or 
Decrease) 
in Working 
Capital and 
Other Balance 
Sheet 
Accounts.! 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 






20,790,867 

1923 

84,145,051 

10,000,000 

Nil 

132,487 

1,555,530 

95,83,3,074 

1924 

97,893,401 

-10,000,000 

Nil 

352,182 

-18,920,866 

69,324,717 

1923 

16,473,828 

Nil 

Nil 

631,227 

25,127,772 

42,232,827 

1923 

14,158,168 

Nil 

Nil 

574,099 

404,219 

15,226,480 

1927 

53,351,709 

Nil 

2,117,936 

553,183 

-1,309,435 

54,653,393 

1928 

-4,888,504 

43,500,000 

4,200,357 

568,639 

26,398,449 

69.776,941 

1929 

140,608,313 

1.329,600 

4,762,217 

1,087,079 

-26,479,555 

121,307,654 

1930 

48,165,462 

10,823,942 

6,476,667 

658,695 j 

-10,686,487 

76,811,251 

1931 

105,396,354 

-20,645,291 

8,712,762 

894,482 

6,387,116 

100,745,423 

1932 

37,219,349 

-35,008,251 

60,058, 607» 

913,404 

-405,640 

02.777,309 

1933 


Nil 

58,955,388 

914,811 1 

10,012,670 

68,895,958 

1934 

1,688,480 

Nil 

48.407,901 

847,117 

2,600.892 

53.444,390 

1935...,. 

-87,961,386 

74,726,975 

47,421,464 

1,108.096 

42,528,808 

77,82.3,957 

1936 

33,247,729 

-38,861,218 j 

43,303,394 

6,533,840 

-3,044,065 

41,179,680 

Totals..., 

538,411,043 

35,865,757 

284,416,593 

15,767,341 

75,.573,388 

970,823,979 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 656. 
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18.— Funds lleceivecl and Espeuded by Canadian National Hallways, ealcticlat years 

1923-S®— uoiii.-iudod. 

FUNDS FXPENDFD, 


Yeai-. 

Invc^itmculs. 

1 ^System Net Lo.-is, 

Excluding Intere.st, on 
j tlovernmeiit Loan.?." 

Total. 

i'ixcd 

Equipment, 
iIotc!.s and 
Separ.atcly 
tipcrufcti 
Properties. 

Afiilial.od 

Coii)p;ui!(i.s. 

tiinkiii.c: 

l'’und.s. 

Income 

Deficit. 

Profit and 
Loss < 'hargc.i. 


S 

S 

1 5 

S 

S 

$ 

1923 

54. 904, 073 

l.S15,(i40 

i 7,007.397 

21,539,731 

2,930,648 

88,204,089 

1924 

41,814,400 

2,473,155 

jCr. 3.301.030 

23,589,376 

Cr. 3S5,S72 

04,129,489 

1925.. 

IS. 949,524 

0,271,677 

1 1,098,420 

9.994,383 

200,505 

30,520,416 

1920 

24.402,539 

1.05s.22< 

I 3,039,190 

Cr. 2,389,009 

Gr. 0.502,004' 

20,208,950 

1927 

40.{i90,935 ^ 

4,128,019 

; 1,192,047 

4,200,078 

820,988 

60,439,807 

192S... ' 

44,034,153 

13,020,371 

I 3,158,122 

Cr. 2,038,900 

3,440,391 

01,020,337 

1929 

88.499,908 

Cr. 0.13.5,117 

297,988 

13,408,705 

511,007 

00,582,631 

1930 

00,500,3.55 

12, 00';, 1122 

2,072,3.50 

35,58.5,894 

5.453,922 

121,73.8,543 

1931 

34,2S7,tl07 

1.371,140 

.574,253 

00,809,795 

5,702,201 

102,804,510 

1932 

799, 159 

9,50,730 

142, S93 1 

1 01,000,919 

4,802,015 

07,702,322 

1933 

952.990 

2,''33,9!)’> 

1.834. 702 ! 

09, 01 7, 713 

1,000,103 

07,239,512 

1934 

Cr. 1,015,8.89 

Cr. 320, 1 o: 

2,174,172 1 

49,500,095 

4,101,080 

54.499,951 

1935 

087, 0S7 

:!0,7n9 

Cr.l 1,938,098 ' 

48,878,182 

80,453,831 

68,111,191 

1930 

0,939,581 

58.330 

Cr.1 1,417, 013 1 

43.197,347 

12,084, SIS 

51.402,403 

Totals 

428,(132,554 

40,223,581 

€r. 1,12.5,891 

I2(!,7{;7,509 

6.5,!;.y;,:{5;{ 

9,50,850,196 

1 

FmVi on lifuul Dpn. 31. 19.39 

13,973.783 







970,823,979 


1 This is the net increase in par value as shown in Table 17, less issue expense and discount. Interest 
on Government loans is not included. _ " Temporary loans and inter-lino loans are eseluded in the 

first two column.s of Funds Received and included in the fifth eolumn. “Other Balance Sheet Accounts” 
nolude profit and loss balances. ’ Deficit of lines other than Eastern Lines tor 1932 not i)iud until 

1833. Includes charges for property abandomnents, obsolete equipment .and tvriting down land 

values, etc., not rcquirccl in cash JimountinK to §72,520,298, included in the fifth column of Funds Received. 
* Includes credit 18,138,492 cancellation of G.T.P. 4 p.e. debenture stock interest of which credit §5,348,152 
relates to the period prior to 1923. 


Table 19 shows the asseis of tlio Camidian National Raihvaj-s at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1936, wath the increase or decrease for the fourteen-year period. 


19.— Assets «f tiie Ciiiiatlian Natiowal Railways System, as at Dec. SI, 1933 and 1939. 


Account. 

Dec. 31. 1922. 

Dec. 31, 1936. 

Increase (+) 

Decrease (— ). 

Investments— 

Investments in road .and equipment 

Impi’oveiiicnts on leased railway property.. 

Sinking fund, s 

S 

1,705,323.044 
1,492.123 
4,029,855 
6,171,808 
34,767,914 
24,253,323 
5, 789,464 

■ $ 

2.095,114,004 

4,248,964 

504,054 

5,487,731 

59,814,644 

31,642,437 

741,398 

s 

+329,790.300 

+2,750,841 

-4,125,801 

-084,077 

+25,046,730 

+7,389,114 

-5,048,066 

Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold 1 

Miscellaneous physical property i 

Investments in affiliated companies ' 

Other investments 

Totals, Investments. 

1,842,428,131 I 

2,197,553,232 

+355,125,101 
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19.~As8ets of the Caiaadlan National Bailways System, as at Bee. 31, 1033 and 
1933— concluded . 


Account. 

Dec. 31, 1922. 

Dec. 31, 1936. 

Increase (+) 

Decrease (— ). 


$ 

i « 

$ 

Cttbbent Assets — 




Cash... 

14,651,422 

6,643,890 

-8,007,532 

Special deposits. 

6,139.435 

7,329,893 

+1,190,458 

Loans and bills receivable 

11,600 

- 

-11,600 

Traffic and car service balances receivable 

2,528,622 

1,625,703 

-902,919 

Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 

6,386,673 

4,671,604 

-715,169 

Miscellaneous accounts receivable 

16,857,420 

4,116,325 

-12,741,095 

Dominion Government — balance due on deficit 




contributions 

Nil 

16,814,625 

+15,814,625 

Materials and supplies 

41,408,909 

25,968,347 

-16,460,652 

Interest and dividends receivable 

377,003 

607,347 

+130,344 

Ilents receivable 

112,269 

66,424 

-55,845 

Other current assets 

106,775 

641,672 

+534,897 

Totals, Cukhent Assets 

87,580,218 

67,365,730 

-20,214,488 

. Depereed Assets— 




Working fund advances 

166,847 

201,016 

+34,169 

Insurance and other funds 

352,488 

11,777,408 

+11,424,920 

Other deferred assets 

11,805,962 

6,656,458 

-6,150,604 

Totals, Deferred Assets 

12,325,297 

18,633,882 

+6,308,685 

Unadjosted Debits — 




Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 

322,059 

223,657 

-98,402 

Discount on capital stock 

634,960 

189,600 

-445,460 

Discount on funded debt 

1,919,635 

11,882,787 

+9.963,162 

Other unadjusted debits 

12,820,903 

4,620, 181 

-8,300,722 

Totals, Unadjusted Debits 

15,697,557 

16,816,125 

+1,118,668 

Grand Totals., 

1,958,031,203 

2,300,368,969 

+342,337,766 


Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways. — ^The Canadian 
National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, dealt with 
certain Government liabilities of the system. It created the Canadian National 
Railways Secmitics Trust as a medium for maintaining in perpetuity the Govern- 
ment claims against the system for loans made, amounting to $643,860,568, and 
accrued unpaid interest of $574,781,637. This total of $1,218,642,195 included a 
claim of $43,949,039 for interest on loans not included in the Canadian National 
accounts. No-par value capital stock of the Securities Trust was issued to the 
Government in exchange for these claims at an initial stated value equal to the 
amount of loans used for capital purposes, namely, $270,037,438. Capital stocks 
held by the Government were cancelled to the extent of $247,628,339, and claim for 
an old grant of the Province of Canada, amounting to $16,142,633 was abandoned. 
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Ail stock ownership of the various railwas's was placed under the control of the 
Canadian National Railivay Company, the Government in turn receiving stock of 
the latter company. 

A great deal of confusion has been evident when the liability accounts of the 
National Eailwaj^s and those of the Dominion were brought together, and to avoid 
duplication in future, the Act provided that liabilities of the National Railways to 
the Government (excepting temporaiy financing) will be shown under the descrip- 
tive heading of “Dominion Government — Proprietor’s Equity”; this is because such 
liabilities are all included in the net debt of Canada. At Jan. 1, 1937, this 
account appears as follows: — 

Dominion Government— Proprietor’s Equity— 

1.000. 000 shares of no-par value capital stock of the Canadian N.ational 
Railway Company issued in exchange for residual value of Canadian 

Northern Capital stock S 18 , 000 , 000 ■ 00 

5.000. 000 shares of no-par \’alu6 capital stock issued by Securities Trust to 
the Government in consideration of the advances— claims for unpaid 

interest and collateral held by the Government. 270,037,437'S8 

Dominion Government capital expenditures for Canadian Government 

Railways 388,290,203-52 

$ 076,327,701-40 


This new account will reflect annually all capital losses due to abandonments 
and the like that are not included in the annual deficit of the Railway as submitted 
to Parliament. 

Deficits will be paid from the Consolidated Fund of Canada, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1936, w'hich 
provides that deficits shall not be funded. Any temporary assistance by the Govern- 
ment on capital account will be repaid through the proceeds of securities sold by the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Finally, the Act provides that an appendix shall be included in the Public 
Accounts of Canada to show the historical record of Government assistance to Rail- 
ways, and a note to this effect will appear on the balance sheet of the Canadian 
National Railways in connection with the “Proprietor’s Equity”. 

Subsection 3. — Steam Railway Traflfic. 

In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a sejiarate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the infor- 
mation is considered of special interest. 

Passenger and Freight Traffic. — ^The maximum volume of passenger traffic, 
as indicated by passengers carried one mile, was reached in the calendar year 1919 
and the maximum of freight traffic in 1928. In recent years both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially the latter, have been affected by the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and this traffic decrease was much aggravated by the general 
decline in commercial activity after 1929, but improvements were made in 1934, 
1935, and 1936. 
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The average haxil for freight in Table 20 is the average for all railways, which 
eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. TTie average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 
and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were 
largely due to decreases in the short haul traffic. The increases in freight train 
loading and train revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful 
locomotives. 

20.— Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the calendar years 1930-36. 

Note. — Corresponding fignres for the years 1915-19 wore given at pp, 052-653 of the 1937 Year Book and 
for 1910-15 at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS. 


Year. 

Revenue 

Passenger 

Train 

Miles.J 

Passenger 

Car 

Miles.i 

Passengers 

Carried.® 

Passengers 

Carried 

One Mile. 

Passengers 
Carried One 
Mile per 
Mile of Line, 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1920.... 


47,383,411 

341.580,467 

61,318,422 

3,522,494,856 

90,376 

1921.... 


46,015,951 

343,970,653 

46,703,251 

2.900,683,055 

75,219 

1922.... 


44,387,087 

319,234,666 

44,383,620 

2,814,113,531 

71,497 

1923.... 


48,039,828 

336,793,915 

44.834,337 

3,070,341,444 

77,805 

1924.... 


46.785,081 

338,992,333 

42,921,809 

2,872,333,579 

72,365 

1925..., 


48.201,823 

343,170.184 

41,458.084 

2.910,760.047 

72,771 

1926.... 


46,271,124 

352.327,620 

42,686,166 

2,998,952,309 

74,596 

1927.... 


47,551,838 

365,940,546 

41,840,650 

3,061,784,039 

76,522 

1928.... 


48,918,897 

380,717,433 

40,592,792 

3,140,800,093 

77,110 

1929.... 


49,076,458 

379,458.005 

39,070,893 

2,897,214,817 

70,883 

1930.... 


47,915,171 

.350,906,667 

34,698,767 

2,422,874,877 

58,123 

1931.... 


41,984,843 

301,350,517 

26,396,812 

1,748,210,693 

41,452 

1932.... 


34,995,135 

259,396,089 

21,099,582 

1,435,959,501 

33,877 

1933..., 


31,942,329 

235,680,077 

19.172,193 

1,393,041,245 

32,804 

1934.... 


31,665,689 

243,236,816 

20,530,718 

1,530,610,963 

36,179 

1935.... 


31,097,918 

248,061,414 

20,031,839 

1,584,624,044 

37,042 

1938..., 


33,221,771 

242,618.884 

20,497,616 

1.726,058.974 

40,415 

Year. 

Average 
Receipts 
per Passenger 
Mile. 

Average 

Receipts 

per 

Passenger. 

Average 

Passenger 

Journey. 

Average 
Number of 
Passengers 
per Train. 

Passenger- 

Train 

Revenue per 
Passenger- 
Train Mile. 



cents. 

S 

miles. 

No. 

$ 

1920... 


2-92 

200 

68 

64 

3-30 

1921... 


304 

1-92 

63 

57 

2-30 

1922... 


2'82 

1-79 

03 

55 

2-10 

1923... 


2-76 

1-90 

69 

64 

2-61 

1924... 


2-79 

1-S7 

67 

59 

2-34 

1925... 


2-69 

1-89 

70 

60 

2-33 

1926... 


2-71 

1-90 

70 

61 

3-41 

1927... 


2-69 

1-96 

73 

61 

2-38 

I92S... 


2-67 

206 

77 

61 

2 '38 

1929... 


2-77 

2-06 

74 

56 

2-33 

1930... 


2-76 

1-92 

70 

48 

2-02 

1931... 


2-72 

1-79 

66 

39 

1-68 

1932... 


2-54 

1-73 

68 

37 

1-57 

1933... 


2-29 

1-66 

73 

39 

1-50 

1934... 


2-24 

1-67 

75 

43 

1-61 

1935... 


2-18 

1-72 

79 

44 » 

1-61® 

1936... 


2- 08 

1-75 

84 

49 

1-68 


1 Includee express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. * Duplications included. ^ j^eviged since the 

publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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2f.— Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Serrlces and KeeelptSg 
for the caleiMiar years 1930-36— concluded. 

FEEIGHT. 


Year. 

Revenue 

Freight 

Train 

Miles. 

Revenue 
Freight 
Train Car 
Miles.i 

Freight 

Carried." 

Freight 

Carried 

One Mile. 

Fi'eight 

Carried 

One Mile per 
Milo of Line. 


No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1930 

02,193.802 

1,060.050,793 

100,050,046 

31,894,411,479 

818,300 

1421 

S2.454.742 

1,882.652,061 

83,730,829 

26,621,630,554 

676,311 

1923 

56,548,984 

2,007,851,472 

87,309,030 

30,307,885,883 

771,542 

1923 

61,346.243 

2,200,866,213 

102,258,933 

34,067,058,527 

801,622 

1924 

66,348.679 

2,038,602,618 

91,599,039 

30,513,819.106 

708,049 

1925... 

56,122,418 

2,194,066,348 

94,024,599 

31,965,204,683 ! 

799,150 

1929 

60,176.220 

2,352,653,807 

105.221,906 

34,153,406,033 

,849,625 

192/ 

62.084,741 

2.411,057,514 ! 

106,011,355 

34,901,652,515 

863,710 

192S 

68.939,042 

2.762,428,092 

118,652,909 

41,610,600,776 

1,021,572 

1929 

01,271.673 

2,422,571,513 

115,187,028 

35,025,895,433 

856.945 

1930 

52,537,500 

2,077,487,173 

96,194,017 

29,604,545,126 

710,197 

1931 

44,341,022 

1,780,711,340 

74.120.694 

25,707,373,092 

609,555 

1932 

38.763.200 

1.553.486.051 

60,807,482 

23.136,660,295 

545,843 

1933 

34,647,975 

1,456,244,715 

57,364,025 

21,092,594,200 

496,705 

1934 

38,754,761 

1,028,727,881 

68,036,505 

23,320,451,031 

551,220 

1936 

39,912,286 

1,066,893,664 

69,141,100 

24,235,107,157 

506,560 

193G 

50,219,7825 

1.795,275,040 

75,846,506 

26,414,113,720 

018,482 


Yeiir. 

Freight 
Receipts 
per Ton 
per Mile. 

Receipts 
per I'on 
Hauled.* 

Average 

Rength'of 

Freight 

Haul. 

Average 
Train I^oad, 
Revenue 
Tons. 

Average 

Load 

per Loaded 
Car Mile. 

Revenue 
per Freight 
Train 
Mile. 


cents. 


miles. 

tons. 

tons. 

1 

1920 

1-071 

3-41 

319 

457 

23-05 

4-S9 

1921 

1-200 

3 -82 

318 

447 

22-12 

5-37 

1922 

1 1-039 

3-01 

34S 

481 

23-03 

6-00 

1923 1 

0-987 

3-29 

333 

512 

26-44 

5-05 

1924 

1-019 

3-43 

337 

494 

26-45 

5-03 

1925 

1-012 

3-42 

338 

619 

25-11 

5-25 

1926 

1-0-13 

3-39 


519 

25-07 

5-41 

1927 

1-029 

3-39 

329 

514 

25-30 

5-29 

1928 

0-994 

3-49 

351 

557 

25-96 

5 -54 

1929 

1-099 

3-34 

304 

523 

24-52 

5-74 

1930 

1-090 

3-36 

808 

509 

24-34 

5-55 

1931 

1-013 

3-51 

347 

514 

24-68 

5-20 

1932 

0-937 

3-56 

380 

517 


4-S4 

1933 

0-955 

3-51 

308 

521 

24-92 

4-98 

1934 

0-075 

3-34 

343 


24-69 

6-09 

1935 

0-972 

3-41 

351 


24-60 

5-13 

1930 

0-969 

3-38 

348 

526 

24-73 

5-10 


1 Inulnilos c.'iIiDOso nulea. 2 Duplication eliininated, see Table 33 for details of freight earned. 

* Rovistni cliiHsiliontion mcluclGs previously classed tis **mixed'*. * lloviaed since publiijation 

of the 1937 lertr Rook, to exclude duplications. 


Operation of tlie Canadian National Railways. — ^The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1936, including lines in the United States, but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Bailway (which 
arc controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 
was 23,560. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5*25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,576. Including 120 ’52 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total wms 23,696 -24. 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Ldvis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept sejjarate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the “Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
46847-421 
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Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that tenitory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to all railways under the Act were: 11,353,464, .12,758,893, .13,092,677, 
$3,615,218, $2,554,673, 11,922,073, $1,989,130, $2,529,394,12,348,399, and s$2,505,S23, 
respectively, for the years 1927-36. 

The Quebec Biddge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec cit}^, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single-track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 

Table 21 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1935 and 1936. 

21.-— Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train TraRic Statistics, 
for tlie calendar years 1035 and 


Item. 


Train Mileage- 

Passenger trains 

Freight trains. 

Unit cars in passenger service 

Unit Oiirs in freight service 

Totals, Train Miles- 

Passenger Train Car Mileage- 

Coaches and combination, 

Parlour, sleeping and dining cars. 
Baggage, mail, express, etc 


Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles® 

Freiglit Train Car Mileage- 

Loaded freight-car miles 

Empty freight-car miles 

Caboose miles 

Totals, Freight Train Car Miles® 

Passenger TralBc— 

Passengers carried (earning revenue)... 

Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile 

Passenger-train miles per mile of road 

Average passenger journey— miles 

Average amount received per passenger 

Average amount received per i>assenger nulo 

Average number of passengers per train mile 

Average number of passengers per oar mile 

Total passenger-train earnings per train mile 

Total passenger -train revenue per mile of road 

Freight Traffic- 

Tons of revenue freight carried 

Tons of revenue freight carried one mile 

Tons of non-revemie freight carried one mile 

Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile 

Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 

Total tons (all classes) freight can-ied one mile of road 

Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile — 

A verage number of tons (all classes) freight per tram mile 

Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile. 

Average haul revenue freight— miles 

Freight revenue per train mile,... 

, Freight revenue per mile of road 

Freight revenue per ton 

Freight revenue per ton mile 


103,5. 

1936. 

17,752,240 

18,174,203 

20,499,513 

28,312,940 

1,607,714 

1,470,300 

1,992 

5,504 

45,861,459 

47,963,947 

47,663,104 

60,083,950 

37,977,123 

39,910,018 

48,619,941 

50,615,230 

134,160,168 

149,509,193 

630,951,660 

087,515,569 

292,103,484 

308,777,449 

25,105,630 

27,000,778 

918,330,174 

1,033,393,796 

9,721,268 

10,098,973 

770,037,180 

831,271,0,84 

751 

791 

79-21 

82-31 

1-713 

i-ess 

0-0210 

0-0205 

41-31 

45-74 

9-2,S 

9-50 

1-50 

1-58 

1,278-29 

1,317-22 

,38,807,718 

43,451.052 

13,508,955,208 

14,813,796,416 

1,097,903,733 

1,701,295,539 

15,200,858,941 

16,575,091,954 

568,318 

628,923 

640,106 

704,224 

509-78 

632-20 

571-32 

585-80 

23-99 

24-11 

348-10 

340-00 

5-05 

5-14 

5,657-38 

6,176-73 

3-44706 

3-34882 

0-00991 

0-00982 


■ Excludes electric lines. 


® Work service excluded. 
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Commodities Hauled. — In Table 22, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
192S w'lien agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1936 statistics 
show'- an increase of 6,705,466 tons, or 9 - 7 p.c. over the 1935 total. 

oo _t^ 0 nMiio{lities Hauled as Freiglit on Steam Itailways during the calendar years 
1933-3G. 

Note. — In this table duplications are filiniinated, i.e.,_tho same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways ia couiitod only once. In this respect these figures dift'or from those in the corresponding table in the 
1920 and previous Year Books. 


1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

toim. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

11,203,710 

8,900,290 

8,454,195 

8,367,973 

8.489,009 

387,813 

450.074 

435,111 

296,711 

486,471 

1,032,709 

889,008 

1,073,495 

858,724 

879,304 

423,384 

385,460 

635,690 

455,496 

911,444 

113,007 

75,900 

40,901 

55,001 

89,506 

59,348 

42,159 

20,814 

28,762 

54,352 

73,300 

59,868 

46,022 

34,740 

31,717 

1,607,100 

1.554,312 

1,481,241 

1,368,244 

1,490,529 

1,487,706 

1,327,833 

1,460,786 

1,464,264 

1,604,477 

323,347 

250,961 

495,307 

415,787 

300,175 

92,271 

109,925 

124,504 

115,676 

130,102 

208,085 

321,001 

322,730 

288,909 

249,381 

372,228 

310,424 

305,286 

394,769 

425, 155 

428.098 

412.784 

504,210 

407,969 

455,178 

247, 143 

232, 277 

201,652 

234,297 

275,803 

781,112 

831,101 

907,976 

928,702 

1,033,223 

18,901,031 

16,138,883 

16,629,926 

15,710,120 

1(1,995,826 

4S,0S1 

41,341 

63,382 

53,707 

71,430 

378,472 

408,879 

475,712 

500,644 

590,311 

58,705 


52,619 

48,589 

48,488 

252,791 

249,457 

230,313 

200,177 

242,567 

424,508 

457,980 

525,446 

460,815 

487,812 


167.105 

188,326 

140,528 

155,325 

218,702 

213,420 

204,647 

120,536 

139,412 

106,480 

118,960 

107,673 

80,063 

01,962 

131,415 

130,423 

128,168 

90,443 

92,217 

158,208 

106,648 

157,321 

135,052 

135,123 

60,305 

59,878 

62,834 

63,301 

72.167 

37,207 

50,086 

38,985 

47,783 

48,765 

94,811 

121,425 

119,110 

139.447 

134,013 

73,725 

76,693 

91,167 

100,112 

121,647 

2,180,459 

2,319,026 

2,445,703 

2,211,197 

2, •131, 243 

2,544,545 

2,302.021 

2,780,704 

2,629,229 

2,740,701 

8,189,583 1 

7,926,628 

9,585,322 

9,174,105 

9,957,01s 

2,607,094 

2,348,738 

2,467.519 

2,574,087 

2.749,419 

1,043,237 

1,125,900 

1,328,019 

l,242,OOvS 

1,351,663 

8,367 

7,668 

12.052 

15,089 

11,474 

! 44,982 

14,791 

20,109 

12,534 

11,114 

598,929 

926,480 

2,001,416 

2,078,721 

2,687,307 

346,331 

461,950 

709,803 

804,727 

975,969 

1,402,078 

677,865 

1.054,855 

1,179,721 

1,286,601 

7S3.025 

500,439 

785,336 

576,911 

1,069,223 

176,951 

70,657 

84,449 

139,709 

106,824 

373,832 

394,021 

463,488 

460,559 

510,701 

115,357 

89,308 

120,693 

181,940 

185,177 

269,378 

257,413 

289,290 

286.459 

289,890 

1,010,505 

I,2f)9.16-t 

1,945,1,33 

2.076,79.3 

2,840,608 

19,503,194 

18,383,039 

23,660,188 

24,002,652 

26,782,690 

792,316 

740,532 

949,184 

1.156.773 

1,060,497 

1,186.067 

1,393,579 

1,568.609 

1,421,851 

1.367,039 

45,353 

33,830 

43,043 

56,493 

67,317 

1,300,749 

1,395.709 

2,023,577 

2,146.535 

1,973,201 

2,119,762 

2,395,982 

2,866,283 

3,058,689 

3,441,123 

276,303 

306,326 

440,364 

422,024 

401,875 

5,720,550 

6,204,957 

7,891,130 

8,262,367 

8,301,052 


Group and Product. 


Agricultural Products. 

W'he.at 

Corn 

Oats 

Earley.... 

Eye 

Flaxseed 

Other grain 

•Flour 

Other mill products 

■Hay and straw 

Cotton 

.Apples (fre.sh) 

Other fruit (fresh) 

Potatoes 

Other fresh vegetahtes 

Other agricultural prodiu-lK 


Totals, Agricultural Products. . 

Aniina! Products. 

Hor.ses 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep.. 

Hogs 

Dressed meats (fresh) 

Dre ed moats (cured, ■salted, tanmd) 
Other packing houae pioducts (ediblel 

Poultry 

Eggs. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Wbol 

Hides ind leather 

Other animal protiuets i.non-caiDle; 

Totals, Animal Products 


Mineral Products. 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

lugnitc coal 

Coke 

Iron ore 

Copper ore and concent rut es 

Other ori5.s and concentrates; 

Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

forrenus metals) 

Sand and gravel 

Stone (cmslu-d, ground, broken) 

Slate, dimension or block stone 

Crude petroleum 

.‘\sphalt (natural, by-product pel.roleuiii) 

Salt 

Other mineral products 

Totals, Mineral Products 

Forest Products. 

Logs, posts, poles, piling 

Cordwood and other firewood 

Tias 

Pulpwood 

Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooper- 

^ age material 

Other forest products 

Totals, Forest Products 
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33.— Commodities Hauled ; 


s Freight on Steam Katlways during the calendar years 

1933-36— concluded . 


Group and Product. 


Manisfaetisres and Miscellaneous. 


Gasolene 

Petroleum oils and other petroleum pro- 
ducts (except asphalt and gasolene)... 

Sugar.. 

Iron, pig and bloom 

Rails and fastenings _ - . 

Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe) 

Castings, machinery and boilers 

Cement 

Brick and artificial stone 

Lime and plaster 

Sewer pipe and drain tile 

Agricultural implements and vehicles 

other than automobiles 

Automobiles, trucks and parts 

Household goods and settlers’ effects. 

Furniture 

Liquor, beverages 

Fertilizers, all kinds 

Newsprint paper 

Other paper , 

Paper board, pulpboai'd and wall boai-d 

(paper) 

Wood-pulp 

Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.) 

Canned goods (all canned food products 

except meats) 

Other manufactures and miscellaneous... 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight) 


724,127 

275,074 

84,127 

45,512 

482,688 

155,848 

507,006 

155,899 

191,912 

35,413 

57,483 

774,383 

45,690 

41,742 

137,339 

409,010 

1,526,223 

302,354 

174,637 

580,720 

66,906 


341,378 

3,770,280 

2,250,563 


654,401 

280,986 

96,470 

19,788 

420,167 

145,400 

350,577 

118,758 

182,285 

19,606 


163,834 

750,886 

70,314 

363,006 

3,950,099 

2,012,711 


742,067 

306,764 

178,652 

78,268 

703,674 

162,083 

485,313 

196,755 

193,794 

19,750 

104,484 

1,427,551 

08,660 

40,672 

236,608 

625,347 

1,939,326 

342,280 


746,311 

310,590 

176,539 

78,057 

044,279 

181,658 

432,694 

207,344 

204,078 

26,237 

150,466 

1.772,595 

42,311 

45,200 

253,426 

569,208 

1,908,278 


228,076 

884,013 

74,294 


Totals, Manufactures and Misc. . 14,502,258 


87,876 

1,208.435 

237,314 


168,299 

1.815.404 
40,760 
54,601 

295,859 

667,685 

2.366.404 
410,019 


480,440 

6,298,783 

2,262,745 


Grand Totals I 60,807,482 


Railway Accidents. — ^The numbers of passengers, employees and others killed 
or injured in steam railway accidents are given in summary form from 1920 to 
1936 in Table 23, and in detailed analysis for 1934 to 1936 in Table 24. All injuries 
to passengers are included, no matter bow slight, but for employees only injuries 
which keep the employee from his work for at least three days during the ten daj’-s 
following the accident are recorded. 


23.— Jfmiibers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam 
Railways, calendar years 1920-36. 

Notk.-— F or the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1919, see Canada Year Books, 1910, p. 378, and 1922-23, p. 635. 


Year. 

j Passengers. ] 

1 Employees. | 

1 Others. | 

1 Totals. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

lulled. 

Injured. 

Killed, j 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

1920 

29 

481 

167 

7,719 

197 

480 

393 

8,680 

1921 

5 

269 

156 

6,583 

193 

394 

354 

7,236 

1922 

11 

369 

122 

8,361 

208 

617 

341 

9,247 

1923... 

15 

437 

167 

9,382 

165 

639 

347 

10,358 

1924 

19 

432 

127 

8,862 

216 

514 

362 

9,808 

1925 

5 

401 

106 

8,256 

199 

642 

309 

9,299 

1926 

20 

446 







1927 

14 

569 

131 

11,057 

256 

695 

401 

12,321 

1928 

16 

389 

140 

12,626 

352 

790 

507 ■ 

13,805 

1929...... 

20 

m 

IIS 

12,483 

293 

809 

431 

13,843 

1930.. 

16 

548 

103 

9,678 

345 

837 

463 

11,063 

1931....... 

3 

399 

65 

5,066 

202 

830 

260 

7,195 

1932..... 

7 

342 

77 

4,631 

1 242 

598 

328 

6,571 

1933...... I 

8 

319 

63 

4,409 

219 

645 

280 

5,373 

1934... 

16 

432 

57 

5,179 

242 

689 

315 

6,200 

1935. 

10 

440 

70 

5.221 

271 

625 

351 1 

6,286 

1936..... 1 

6 

691 

93 

6,338 

283 

703 

381 I 

7,732 
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The number of passengers killed in accidents dropped from 10 in 1935 to 6 in 
1936. None of these was killed in collisions or derailments. The passengers injured 
in accidents which resulted from the movement of trains (Table 24), as distinct from 
all accidents, increased from 432 in 1935 to 657. The number of employees killed 
increased from 43 in 1935 to 83 and the number injured increased from 1,026 to 
1,293. The number of other persons killed in train accidents increased from 269 to 
273. The number of motorists killed decreased from 106 to 105 and the number 
injured increased from 213 to 266. Railways employees were absent from their duties 
because of injuries received in accidents (train and non-train) for 181,662 days as 
against 150,615 days in 1935. 

These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains w-ere involved and 
accidents on raihvaj' property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics classes collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics of motor vehicle accidents class these as motor 
vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


34.— Numbers of Fersous Killed or Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar 
years 1034-36. 

(.4) IN ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROJI MOWiMENT OP TRAINS, I>OCOMOTIVES, OR CAES 



1034. { 

1 1935. j 

j 1936. 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. ! 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Description of Persons — 







Passengers 

16 

417 

10 j 

432 

6 

657 

Employees 

43 

1,119 

43 ' 

1,020 

83 

1,293 

Trespassers 

158 

235 

145 1 

237 

150 

180 

Non-trespassers, 

77 

273 

123 

294 

122 

358 

Postal clerks, expressmen, etc 

1 

62 

1 

. 74 

1 

78 

Totals.... 

295 

2,106 

322 

2,063 

362 

2,572 

Description of Accident (Employees andi 
Passengers only)— 







Coupling and uncoupling ! 

2 

45 

3 

43 

3 

68 

Collisions j 

16 

99 

4 

46 

21 

265 

Derailments 

6 

S3 

2 

62 

6 

76 

Parting of trains 

Nil 

7 

Nil 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Locomotives or tar-, brt ikmg down 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Falling from trains or cars 

4 

8S 

14 

87 

7 

137 

Getting on or off trains | 

4 

316 

6 

283 

5 

285 

Struck by trains, etc ' 

18 

73 

18 

63 

23 

50 

Ovorbead obstruction i 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

2 

Other causes 

0 

852 

0 

863 

18 

1,061 

Totals 

59 

1,53G 

S3 

1,-158 

89 

i,9se 


(B) IN ACCIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING PROM MOV13MENT OP TRAINS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, OR CARS. 


Description of Persons. 

1934. 1 

1 1935. 1 

j 1936. 

KUled. 

Injured. 

Killed. ! 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Stationmen.. 

Shopmen 

Trainmen and trackmen 

Other employees 

Piissengers i 

Others i 

Totals... i 

1 

4 

5 

4 

NU 

6 

486 

1,291 

2,016 

267 

15 

19 

1 

6 

19 

1 

; Nil 

2 

491 

1,377 

2,105 

222 

8 

20 

2 

1 

• 6 

I 

Nil 

9 

592 

1,618 

2,706 

229 

34 

81 

20 

4,094 

29 

4,223 

19 

6,160 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Section 2.— Electric Railways.* 

The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, operated by hydro-electric energy 
in the majority of cases. 

Historical. — ^Replacing the horse-ear systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The 
second electric railway in Canada commenced operations in Vancouver, in June, 
1890. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, 
and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street 
railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while 
in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the 
cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario 
and the West the street rail’ways are owned and operated by the municipalities, a 
fact indicated in Table 27. 

Many difiiculties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to the heavy falls of snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers, and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of 
motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1936 the number 
had increased to 606. 

In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an inter-urban business, but this latter class of service 
is fast being supplanted by bus service. Indeed the development of motor vehicles, 
while providing competition for all forms of rail transportation, has affected electric 
railways more seriously than steam railways. The dependence of the former upon 
short-distance passenger traffic renders them particularly susceptible to the com- 
petition of motor vehicles. Since the War, a number of electric railways have been 
abandoned, first main track mileage has declined 28 p.c. since 1926 (see Table 28, 
p. 667), while even in the larger cities electric railways have generally been obliged 
to increase their tariffs owing to the slow growth or actual decline of traffic. 

Subsection 1. — Equipment of Electric Railways. 

Table 25 shows details of the track mileage and of the rolhng-stock of 
electric railways in the four latest years. Statistics of the first and second main 
track mileage in each year since 1919 will be found in Table 28 of Subsection 3, and 
of the mileage operated by individual companies in Table 27 of Subsection 2. 

* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Trai^portation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
Canada. 
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—Sfiieage and Equipmeiit of Electric Bail ways, calendar years 19S3-36. 


Item, 

1933 .1 

1931.« 

1935.1 

1936. 

Equipment. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 


miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Length of first main 

1,298 

1 



Passenger Girs— 
Closed 

3,416 

3,438 

3,395 

3,329 

Length of second 
main track 





lo' 

21 

17 

559 

557 

55S 

553 

Combination passen- 
ger and baggage. . 
Without electrical 
equipment 

12 

313 


11 

280 

Totals, Main Track . 

1,857^ 

1.843j 

1,826 

1,SOO 

282 

250 

Length of sidings 
and turnouts 






275 

272' 

2701 

272' 

Totals, Passenger 
Cars 

3,773 

3,748 

3,707 

3,605 

Totals, Compiifed 
as Single Track. . 










2,132 

2,115 

2,096 

2,072 

Baggage, express and 
mail care. 

21 

22 

23 

23 






Freight ears. 

29S 

2(6 

270 

206 






Buses 

531 

537 

552 

603 






Snow ploughs 

66 

60 

69 

72 






Sweepers 

ISO 

158 

102 

162 






1 Miscellaneous 

326 

344 

340 

348 






Locomotives 

45 

47 

46 

46 









1 Revised sineo publieation of tlio 1937 Year Book. 


Sulssection 2. — Finances of Electric Railways. 

Table 26 below gives fmaiieial stati.stics of electric railways for eacli year since 
1919 and Table 27 financial statistics of individual companies in the latest year. 


26.— Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, calendar years 1919-36. 

Note.— Available figures for the years 190S-18 are given at pp. 6Sl and 682 of the 1936 Year Book and 
for the j’ears 1901-07 at pp. 60S and 609 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Calendar 

Year. 

Capital Liability. 

Investment 

Road and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Gross 

Earning.s. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Ratio 
of 
Ex- 
penses 
to Re- 
ceipts. 

Em- 

ploy- 

ees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

Stocks. 

Funded 

Debt. 

Total. 



S 



$ 



1 



$ 



$ 



1 


p.c 


No. 


S 


1919 

91 

7.57 

41S 

81 

283 

922 

173 

041 

340 


1 


40 

698 

5S6 

31 

3S5 

702 

77 

12 

10 

940 

20 

211 

576 

1920 

91 

321 

955 

79 

.504 

44(1 

170 

,S2I> 

404 




47 

047 

246 

37 

242 

4.S3 

79 

16 

17 

341 

24 

235 

932 

1921 

91 

169 

S88 

86 

017 

551 

177 

187 

436 




44 

536 

832 

35 

945 

316 

80 

71 

17 

015 

23 

976 

728 

1922 

76 

9(9 

m 

111 

309 

780 

188 

258 

974 

186 

510 

452 

49 

660 

4,8.5 

35 

9,86 

S72 

72 

47 

IS 

099 

24 

988 

119 

1923 

7ti 

674 

18,5 

122 

395 

ti85 

199 

069 

87C 

197 

171 

429 

.50 

191 

38V 

3(1 

171 

923 

72 

07 

17 

779 

25 

039 

286 

1924 

76 

482 

085 

137 

285 

575 

213 

767 

660 

210 

915 

798 

49 

439 

559 

36 

125 

213 

73 

07 

17 

379 

24 

964 

441 

1925 

68 

567 

24’ 

163 

201 

978 

2,2,1 

769 

220 

219 

331 

511 

49 

626 

231 

35 

426 

487 

71 

39 

16 

933 

24 

543 

856 

1926 

57 

779 

518 

158 

029 

002 

215 

808 

52C 

222 

424 

345 

31 

723 

199 

3(1 

4,53 

V(l!i 

70 

51 

16 

961 

24 

686 

549 

1927 

58 

873 

778 

103 

678 

939 

222 

552 

717 

227 

979 

861 

S3 

606 

401 

37 

616 

668 

70 

30 

13 

090 

25 

891 

020 

1928 

50 

653 

071 

170 

649 

165 

221 

302 

230 

2,30 

694 

2.58 

.55 

6,32 

761 

38 

782 

719 

69 

71 

18 

697 

20 

494 

062 

1929 

54 

453 

321 

167 

969 

494 

222 

42,2, 

815 

240 

11(1 

6.55 

58 

268 

«,S(1 

40 

(18.5 

H( 

68 

VV 

18 

801 

26 

984 

001 

1930 

S3 

048 

929 

171 

040 

610 

224 

089 

539 

■240 

203 

974 

54 

719 

259 

30 

125 

515 

71 

50 

18 

340 

26 

954 

994 

1931..... 

45, 

,155, 

,649 

170, 

,062 

,447 

215 

818 

.006 

234 

,384, 

558! 

49, 

088 

.310 

35, 

,367, 

,068 

72' 

•05 

17 

135 

24, 

,647, 

,391 

1932 

40 

,ioi: 

,930 

163, 

,210, 

,624 

203 

312 

,554 

225 

.747, 

2Sli 

43, 

339 

,381 

31, 

,616, 

,943 

72 

•72 

15, 

.961! 

21. 

.5.34, 

,419 

1933..... 

39 

,85i; 

,230 

i6o; 

,247, 

.640 

200 

098 

,870 

223 

.704 

367; 

39. 

383 

,965; 

27, 

,917, 

,265 

72 

•73 

14, 

,883, 

18, 

,692, 

,236 

1934 

39 

,851 

,230 

15S 

,276 

,141 

198 

127 

,371 

224 

.398 

598 

40 

048 

,136 

28, 

,036, 

,764 

70 

•01 

14, 

,544i 

IS, 

,546, 

,750 

1935,.... 

36 

,827, 

,740 

170 

,363 

.299 

207 

191 

,039 

215 

,007, 

166 

40, 

442 

,320 

28, 

,009, 

,013 

69 

•26 

14 

,381, 

18, 

,649 

,517 

1936 

36 

,727 

,740 

168 

.334 

,613 

205 

062 

,353 

314 

,820 

798 

41, 

391 

,927 

28, 

,807, 

,311 

69 

•60 

14 

,280 

IS, 

,958, 



^ Not available. 
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2?.— Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, an.€ 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1®3®. 


Mileage 

Operated 

(Total 

Main 

Track). 

Capital 

Liability. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Fare 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages. 

miles. 

$ 

$ 

■ 1 

No. 

No, 

1 

18-79 

800,209 

104,587 

99,7-45 

2,021,093 

54 

69,263 

302-14 

23.438,206 

5,081,932 

3,995,90:i 

69,475,881 

1,9-42 

3,003,816 

77-02 

2,855,644 

638,113 

506, 184 

10,192,927 

211 

301,408 

75-30 

4,368,500® 

394,888 

375.700 

775,210 

193 

245,326 

21-30 

5,400 

83,755 

78.948 

1,013,213 

34 

48,056 

6-50 

330,000 

1.34,174 

75,246 

1,431,245 

48 

54,853 

.52-60 

964,041 

681,5.58 

519,015 

13,904,716 

274 

366,777 

25-49 

864.000 

118,783 

124,638 

1,900,364 

70 

76,734 

6-41 

340,742 

60,090 

66,810 

863,559 

29 

33,748 

40-17 

3,205,000 

1,005,860 

854,458 

18,414,846 

343 

443,442 

26-73 

292,000 

171,899 

146,266 

2,076,748 

89 

83,057 

6-14 

160.000 

42,0-10 

35,722 

824,783 

18 

23,412 

9-41 

116,180 

, 101,179 

76,3.53 

2,240,440 

33 

50,719 

11-00 

455,167 

34,598 

36,930 

007,591 

16 

24,168 

11-50 

1,115,000 

108,334 

101,710 

1,564,405 

76 

70,458 

26-70 

1,776,194’ 

304,241 

284,045 

402.044 

91 

121,673 


1,318,601 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9-46 

1,067,480 

493,589 

421,027 

8,862,399 

198 

232,649 

274-51 

55.321,700 

12,463,554 

7,668,867 

198,026,907 

4,085 

5,061,172 

54-01 

500,000® 

287,019 

350,468 

2,103,653' 

182 

197,016 

3-38: 


15,639 

25,033; 

305,178 

14 

13,914 

. 23-00 

2,817,120® 

281,4941 

263,131 

5,555,583 

124 

128,282 

59-54 

925,000® 

573,467 

523,195 

3,198,721 

275 

327,965 

10-25 

107,549® 

70,715 

73,530 

840,004 

10 

10 

24-91 

2,438.186® 

541,663 

389,673 

9,263,262 

174 

278,504 

9-00 

40,000 

247,908 

149,506 

638,762 

76i 

93,469 

51-74 

3,678,899 

1,326,291 

815,545 

21,179,180 

426; 

549,601 

19-53 

409,63-4 

135,048 

109,921 

2,166,921 

64 

72,180 

38-14 

11 

856,566 

814,975 

14,530,494 

400 

415,232 

28-62 

2,008.018 

280,965 

201,878 

6,199,890 

104 

139,832 

61-02 

6,816,205 

576,342 

514,126 

8,431,056 

206 

313,748 

23-35 

1,314,536 

232,604 

160,123 

3,795,742 

82 

107,328 

3-39 

368,727 

99,883 

61,341 

.! 

19 

29,533 

10-67 

600,000’® 

116,132 

89,241 

1,985,070 

IS 

» 

7-90 

217,100 

90,915 

68,588 

1,058,-430 

22 

30,456 

214-90 

26.375,000 

10.436,936 

6,243,420 

154,064,050 

3,206 

4,627,384 

14-00 

996,534 

205,106 

158,282 

4,137,870 

10 

10 

102-66 

55,700,7211® 

2,844,690 

2,197,605 

40,390,213 

1,079 

1,298,155 

39-66 

000,0001® 

149,410 

134,163 

817,842 

34 

35,522 

1,799-80 

295,092,35;} 

41, .391,927 

128,807,311 

614,890,897 

14,280 

18,958,832 


Name of Railway. 


Calgary Munioip.ali. . 
Canadian Pacific 


Cape Breton Tramways. , 
Cornwall St. Rly., Light 

and Power Co 

Edmonton RadiaU .... 
Fort William Street'.., 

Guelph RadiaP,® 

Hamilton Street®, . 

Hull Electric 

International Transit 

Kitchener Public Utilities 

St. Rly. Dept.i 

Lethbridge Munioipali. 
Levis Tramways Co.. — 
London and Port Stanley 

(Lessees) 

London and Port Stanley 

(Lessors)i 

London Street 

Montreal Tramways 

Montreal and Southern) 

Counties 

Nelson Municipal* 

NewBrunswiokPoworCo. 
Niagara, St. Catharines 

and Toronto 

North Yonge Railways’, 
Nova Scotia Light and 

Power Co 

Oshawa 

Ottawa 

Port Arthur Civic’ 

Quebec Railway, Light 

and Power Co.” 

Regina Municipal’ 

Sandwich, Windsor and) 

Amhorstburg’ 

Saskatoon Municipal’ 

Shawinigan Falls Term- 

inM 

Suburban Rapid Transit 


Go.. 


Sudbury, Copper Cliff 

Suburban 

Toronto Transportation 

Commission’ 

Township of York and 
Town of Weston’, 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg, Selkirk and] 
Lake Winnipeg. 


Totals. . 


’ Munieip,ally owned. * $4,264,725 held by Canadian Pacific Railway. * Operated by 

the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. ' Provinciaily owned. ® Debentures of 

the London Rly. Commission. i $310,500 held by Canadian National Rlys. and $189,500 included 

in stock outstanding of Canadian National Rlys. ’ Not reported. * Investment in road and 

equipment. ® Held by Canadian National Rlys. ”> Operated by Toronto Transportation 

Commission. ” Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency 

division are included in steam railways. ” Represents all divisions? of the company, i® Oper- 

ated by Winnipeg Electric Railway, 

Subsection 3, — ^Traffic of Electric Railways. 

The most important traffic statistics for electric railways are given for each year 
since 1919 in Table 28, Passenger traffic on individual railways is included in 
Table 27 above. Accidents to passengers and employees are given in Table 29, 
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38.— SiHiiniary Sfatlstics of Electric Kailway Operation, calendar years i91S«3i. 

Note. — Owing to lack of comparability in some particulars, figures prior to 1919 are omitted here but 
they may be found at p. 681 of the 1936 Year Book for the years 1911-lS and at p. 670 of the 1933 Year Book 
for years 1901-10. 



__ 

Mileage in Operation. 


Car Mileage. 




Year 


First 

Main 

Track.i 

Second 

Main 

Track. 

Passenger. 

Other, 

Total. 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

1919.... 


miles. 

1,679-14 

4S4-63 

miles. 

107,248.202 

miles. 

2,958,142 

miles. 

110,206,344 

No. 

749,334,380 

tons. 

2,374,612 

1920.... 


1,691-12 

509-35 

111,043,210 

3,438,196 

114,481,406 

804,711,333 

2,687,314 



1,679-73 

499-68 

107,141,160 

4,435,789 

111,570,949 

719,305,441 = 

2,282,292 

1922.... 


1,710-96 

513-22 

113,403,912 

3,307,277 

110,711,189 

738,908.949 

2,441,212 

1923.... 


1,728-07 

511-32 

115,708,713 

3,605,703 

119,374,416 

737,282,038 

720,497,729 

3,141,992 

1924.... 


1,729-13 

524-91 

116,438,733 

3,364,339 

119,803,072 

2,543,669 

1925 


1,729-SS 

543-47 

115,715,733 

3,968,418 

119,684,151 1 

725,491,101 

2,701,823 

1926 


1,676-54 

653-39 

118,566,321 

4,368,734 

122,935,0.55 

748,710.836 

3,489,183 

1927 


1,644-51 

562-94 

127,062,864 

4,520,853 

131,583,717 i 

781,398,194 

3,265,237 

1928 


1,645-58 

565-56 i 

128,888,905 

4,800,684 

133,689,589 

808,023,615 

3,888,672 

1929 


1,629-12 

565-27 

134,666,564 

4,533,070 

139,199,034 

833,496,860 

3,653,411 

1930 


1,500-52 

571-37 

130,240,958 

3.773,642 

140,014,600 

792,701,493 

2,872,929 

1931 


1,379-03 

572-09 

131,200,894 

2,682,595 

133,883,489 

720,463,.361 

1,977,441 

1932 


1,300-30 

500-02 

123,672,220 

2,213,081 

125,885,301 

642,831,002 

1,509,561 

1933 


1,297-63 

559-57 

117,100,127 

2,062,609 

119,162,796 

585,385,094 

1,647,202 

1934 


1, 280-10 

557-14 

117,678,030 

2,357,595 

120.035,625 

695,143,903 

1,939,833 

1935 


1,268-31 , 

557-83 

118,203,764 

2,552,585 

120,816,349 

600,728,313 

2,057,897 

1930 


1, 2-17-09 : 

552-77 

119,779,505 

2,465,384 

122,2-44,889 

614,890,897 

2,265,023 


1 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. s The Toronto Transportation Commission, 

which operated for the last four months of 1921 only and did not report, would increase thj.s number by about 
80,000,000 or possibls? bring it up to the 1920 record. 


38-— Numbers of Fassciigors, Employees, and Others Killed or Injured on Electric 
llailways, calendar years 1819-36, with Totals from 1891 to June 30, 1919. 

Note.— Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1020 Year Book. 


Calendar Year. 

Passengers. | 

Emplo.yee3. 1 

Others. | 

1 Totals. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Idled. 

Injured, 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Totals, 1894 to .Time 30, 1919. . . . 

* 359 

23,803 

168 

5,009 

833 

10,608 

1,254 

39,419 

1919 

4 

1,717 

29 

961 

58 

1,505 

91 

4,173 

1920 

9 

1,968 

7 

65S 

75 

1,-434 

91 

4,060 

1921 

5 

1,110 

8 

609 

85 

666 

48, 

2,385 

1922 

6 

2,260 

10 

873 

31 

700 

47 

3,833 

1923 

6 

2,465 

11 

1,652 

45 

790 

62 

4,907 

1924 

2 

2,279 

6 I 

1,262 

54 

824 

62 

4,365 

1925 

9 

2,272 

5 

1,736 

37 

744 

51 

4,752 

1926 

3 

2,420 

7 

1,6-42 

66 

870 

76 

4,941 

1927 

Nil 

2,090 

7 

1,508 

71 

1,260 

78 

4,858 

1928 

1 

2,735 

12 

1,114 

86 

1,139 

99 1 

4,988 

1929 1 

5 

2,808 , 

5 

1,200 

93 

1,372 

103 

5,380 

1930 i 

8 

2,790 

6 

1,003 

50 

1.269 

64 i 

5,062 

1031 1 

1 

2,245 

3 

758 

61 i 

1,144 

65 

4,147 

1932 i 

3 

2,098 


565 

74 

879 

79 

3,642 

1933 i 

Nil 

1,385 

1 

333 

32 

1,184 

33 

2,902 

1934 1 

4 

1,666 

2 

279 

49 

734 

55 

2,679 

1935 ! 


1,517 

2 


61 

652 

64 

2.557 

1936 i 

Nil 

1,503 

2 

280 

41 

651 1 

43 

2,434 


Section 3. — ^Express Companies.* 

*'E]xpress service is an expedited freigM service on passenger trains’*. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 

* Revised and chacked'by G. S. Wrong, B.Se., Chief oflth© Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an animal report on Express Btatistics, 
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Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2-| times 
the maximum first-class railwmy freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for 
carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. 
The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railivay Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations. — ^During 1936, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, three Canadian and one American express organizations 
operated in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. The express business of the Canadian National system and Northern 
Alberta railway'is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways 
and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. These companies are all 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fi-uit, etc., the forwarding of parcels and baggage 
and the issue’ of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit alid other forms 
of financial paper. No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried 
. by express. Much of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, veget- 
ables and other perishable commodities. The total capital liabilities of the three 
Canadian companies and departments stood at $6,239,535 on Dec. 31, 1936. 

In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading "express privileges”. Of the total of 63,146 miles operated in 1936, 
42,192 were over steam railways, 280 over electric railways, 14,227 on ocean steam- 
ship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 5,188 miles on inland or coastal 
steamboat routes, 397 by aircraft, and 862 miles over highways by motor trucks. 

30.— Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, caleutlar 
years 1919-36. 

Note.— Corresponding figures for the years ended .Tune 30, lOll'lS, were published at p. 673 of the 1027-28 
Year Book. 


Net 

Operating 

Revenue. 


1910.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 

1926.. . 

1927.. . 

1928.. . 

1929.. . 

1930. . 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 


24 

933 

219 

13 

227 

652 

12 

936 

015 

30 

512 

504 

16 

120 

880 

16 

009 

460 

32 

504 

894 

15 

601 

187 

16 

549 

915 

28 

697 

332 

13 

590 

518 

14 

581 

789 

27 

625 

700 

13 

217 

780 

14 

342 

410 

26 

196 

017 

12 

723 

651 

13 

557 

168 

25 

876 

342 

12 

330 

485 

13 

312 

960 

26 

554 

378 

12 

442 

257 

13 

400 

803 

26 

632 

182 

12 

548 

374 

13 

275 

356 

27; 

,674, 

,270 

13, 

,032, 

,376 

is: 

,469, 

,187 

27, 

,758. 

,385 

13 

,480, 

,028 

13 

,598. 

,575 

24, 

,352: 

,181 

12. 

,769, 

,439 

12 

,380, 

,060 

20, 

,115, 

,285 

11 

,292, 

,957 

10 

,909, 

,184 

16, 

,870, 

,806 

9, 

,479, 

,802 

7 

,307. 

,980» 

16, 

,226. 

,015 

8 

,497, 

,892 

6 

,605, 

,225 

16. 

,206 

,171 

8 

,473 

,601 

7 

,268 

,616 

16, 

,592. 

,746 

8 

,960 

,675 

7 

,352 

,913 

17, 

,169: 

.315 

9 

,414 

,746 

7 

.478 

,874 


- 1,231,048 

- 1,617,836 

353,702 
519,025 
65,510 
- 84,802 

226.897 
645,258 
708.463 

1,182,707 
679,782 
- 787,318 

- 2,086,856 

83,021 

122.898 
463,954 
279,158 
275,695 


1 Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 
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SI.— Keveiiisesj Espeiisesj and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, toy Companies, 

calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Company. 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Express 

Privileges. 

Net 

Operating 

Revenue. 

Mileage 

Operated. 

1!)35. 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Pacific Expro.ss 

Northern Alberta Railways 

Raihvay Express Agency 

Totals 

1930. 

Canadian Nation il R ulwav 

Canadian Pacifn Pvp'-e'S 

Northern Alberta Railways 

Railway E.xprc "• \j;cncj 

Totals 

8 

8,434,764 

7,560,810 

107,027 

490,145 

8 

4,517,589 

4,188.677 

36,113 

218,298 

8 

3,757,068 

3,278,997 

59,132 

257,716 

S 

160,107 
93, 136 
11,782 
14,133 

24,192 

33,184 

928 

4,688 

16,593,746 

8,960,675 

7,353,913 

379,158 

63,993 

8.628,310 

7,926.998 

121,069 

492,938 

4,686.520 

4,464,075 

38,940 

225,211 

3,835,381 

3,323,849 

65,895 

253,749 

106,409 

139,074 

16,234 

13,978 

24,104 

33,250 

928 

4,864 

17,169,315 

9,111,746 

7,478,874 

375,695 

63,146 

33.— Business Traiisaetcd toy Express Companies in Finauciai Paper, calendar years 
1933-36. 

Description. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

Money orders, dome-^tic 

Money orders, foreign 

Travellers chc qties, dome‘-tio 

Trar^ellers cheques, foreign 

“C.O.D." cheques 

Telegraphic ti insfci 

Other forms 

Totals 

8 

35,999,301 

479,738 

2,538,537 

974,465 

4,448.486 

324,118 

746,319 

8 

34,096,463 
511,. 561 
2,519,571 
832,488 
4,186,525 
271,682 
531,322 

$ 

40,115,447 

431,533 

3,352,438 

952,267 

4,649,004 

252.457 

481,750 

$ 

44,560,510 

502,438 

2,997,849 

1,186,495 

4,839,049 

249,173 

492,967 

$ 

52.581.563 

577,720 

3,160.798 

1,593,840 

5,007,280 

212,860 

424,863 

45,511,034 

•13,579,613 

50,331,896 

54,839,081 

63,548,930 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION.* 

Since tlie recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor vehicle traffic, highways and motor 
vehicles have been treated since the 1937 edition as related features of transporta- 
tion, instead of being dealt with in sejiarate parts of the chapter as in former edi- 
tions. After an introductory section Avhieh briefly summarizes provincial regulations 
regarding motor vehicles and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation 
is dealt with under the headings of facilities, finances, and traffic, similarly to the 
treatment of other forms of transportation. 


Section 1. — Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regnlations.f 

Note.-— In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the groat mass of detailed regulations in 
force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more impoitant general information. 
Tor detailed regulations for specilio provinces the sources of information are given on pp. 870-G71. See also 
“The Highway and IMotor Veliiclo in Canada”, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 

General. — The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 

*Revised by G. S, Wrong, B.Se., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report “The Highway and Motor Vehicle 
in Canada”. 

fThe information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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Canada. Regulations which apply in all the provinces may be summarized as 
follows; — 

Operator^' Licmces. — The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age 
(usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualific- 
ation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs. 

Motor Vehicle Regulations. — In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, usually for the calendar year, with the payment of specified fees, 
and must carry two registration plates, one on the front and one on the baqk of the 
vehicle (one only, for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to 
visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State wdiich grants 
reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 
the mechanism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with 
non-glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 

Traffic Regulations. — In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Motorists are everjnvhere required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highw'ays and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are alw^ays required in cities, towns and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
which has stopped to take on or dischai'ge passengers except where safety zones are 
provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 
not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 

Penalties. — These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator's driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, dx'iving without an operator’s 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor vehicle. 

There is such wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 669. 
The authorities responsible for the administration of motor vehicles and the legis- 
lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below' for each province. 

Prince Edward Island. — Administration. — The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation. — ^The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 

Nova Scotia.— -Administration. — Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
w'ays, Halifax. Legislation.—The. Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) and amendments. 

New Brunswick. — Administrate. — Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation. — The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). 

Quebec. — Administration. — Motor Vehicle Bureau, Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer, Quebec. Legislation. — ^The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 35, R.S.Q. 1925) 
and amendments. 

Ontario. — Administration. — Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highw'ays, 
Toronto. Le§i8late.-~l!he Highway Traffic Act |(c. 251,5R.S.0. 1927)^and amend- 
ments. 
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Manitoba,— EnforeemenL — ^Attorney General. Eegislmtions. — Treasurer, Tax 
Comxoission Office, "^unnipeg. Legislation. — ^The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 1930) 
and amendments. 

Saskatchewan. — Aihnimstraiion. — Motor Licence Division, Provincial Tax 
Commission, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation. — -The Vehicles Act (c. 68, 
1935) and amendments. 

Alberta. — Adtninistralion. — Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton. Lcgislntion. — ^The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 
(c. 31, 1924) and amendments. 

British Columbia. — Admmisiration. — Motor Vehicle Branch, Commissioner 
of Provincial Police, Victoria. Legislation. — ^The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, 
R.S.B.C. 1936) and the. Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments. 

Yukon. — Administration. — ^Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation. — The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 

Section 2.— Roads and Vehicles. 

The facilities for road transportation are dealt with in two subseeti(.in.s devoted, 
respectively, to roads and highways and to motor vehicles. 

Subsection 1. — Roads and Highways. 

Historical. — A brief de.seription of the early colonization roads in C-anada 
was given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 A'ear Book. 

Recent Higlivvay Development.-— With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see pp. 672-673) the demand for improved roa,ds 
has become more and more insistent since the War. Furthermore, the advantages 
to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to 
governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within their juris- 
dictions. One sphere where the motor car has been of special economio advantage 
has been in rural areas, where its speed and economy are a great improvement over 
the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm 
reported a farm-owned motor vehicle (1*96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). 
This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of 
secondary rural roads. 

The table of road mileages, p. 672, includes all roads under provincial juri.s- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four wm.stern provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and Briti,sh Coluiu- 
Ida with very ftuv iief)plc and very few roads, but the southern portions are well 
suppli('d. The Trans-Oanada Highway is now under construction, running from 
the At.Iantic t.<i the Pacific oceans entirely in Canadian territory. 

A st.art has been made on the compilation of statistics of urban streets. For 
1936 the miiciige reported w-as 11,662, of which 2,340 was asphalt, 2,387 was gravel 
and crushed stone surface, and 3,054 was unsurfaced. The remaining 3, SSI miles 
was watc'r-bound macada?n, bituminous and other surfaces. These statistics do 
not inciiide all urban streets, but places not included would increase the totals 
very little. 
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1.— Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, 1936. 


Province. 

Year 

Ended— 

Earth. 

Gravel 

and 

Stone. 

Water- 

Bound 

Mac- 

adam. 

Portland 

Cement 

Con- 

crete. 

Bitu- 

minous 

Mac- 

adam. 

Bitu- 

minous 

Con- 

crete. 

Asphalt. 

Total. 



miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles.- 

P.E. Island 

Dec. 31, 1035 

3,500 

196 

1 

4 

1 

12 

1 

3,712 

Nova Scotia 

Nov. 30, 1935 

10,584 

4,041 


1 

31 

167 


14,825 

New Brunswick. , 

Oct. 31,1936 

4,453 

6,951 


1 

13 

197! 


11,614 

Quebec 

June 30,1936 

17,468 

14,593 

1,263 

173 

185 

078: 


34,834 

Ontario 

Mar. 31, 1937 

19,996 

45,189 

244 

1,776 

2,043 

1,112 

298 

70,897 

Manitoba 

Mar. 31, 1937 

29,782 

4,268 


31 


23 

273 

34,377 

Saskatchewan. . . 

Apr. 30,1937 

151,748 

2,463 



1 

132 


154,350 

Alberta. 

Mar, 33, 1937 

60,140 

2,343 



1 

1 

7i: 

62,802 

British Columbia 

iMar. 31, 1937 

13,427 

8,185 

42 

48 

947 


71i 

23,037 

Totals... 


311,008 

88,239 

1,549 

2,030 

3,219 

3,331 

713 

410,448s 


1 None reported. ® IncJudea 8S9 milea of oil-treated gravel and stone and 400 miles of other 

surface. 


Subsection 2. — ^Motor Vehicles. 

Registration. — ^The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid; this is shown by the statistics of Table 2. In Table 3 the numbers of 
motor vehicles registered in 1936 and 1936 are given by provinces, classified as 
passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses, and motor cycles. 

The average population per vehicle registered was 8 ■ 9 in 1936. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4 • 6. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,240,124, only four countries had larger numbers in 1936, 
viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

2.— Numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1920-36. 

Note. — Registrations given here include passenger oars, trucks, buses, motor cycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealers’ licences. Registrations in Yukon are included in the total for Canada. Figures 
for the years 1904-19 were given at p. 6G8 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E. 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Quebec, 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Al- 

berta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Canada.! 

1920.... 

1,418 

n, 

450 

11 

121 

41, 

,.562 

177, 

,561 

38 

257 

60 

325 

38 

,015; 

28 

onn 

408, 

,790 

1921 

1,750 

14, 

,060 

13 

460 

54, 

,670 

206, 

,521 

40, 

336 

61 

184 

39, 

8,521 

32 

900 

464, 

805 

1922.. 

2,154' 

16, 

,029 

13, 

,611 

60, 

,940 

239, 

,296 

41, 

870 

60 

.645 

40, 

,366 

34 

.386 

509, 

,382 

1923 

2,440 

18, 

232 

16 

662 

71, 

,32(1 

278, 

752 

42, 

083 

63 

224 

42, 

323i 

40 

.854 

675, 

985 

1924 

2,671 

20, 

,606 

19, 

,840 

84, 

,949 

306, 

,770 

43, 

875 

69 

,895 

48, 

,238| 

48 

,407 

646, 

,263 

1025 

2,947 

22, 

,745 

18 

863 

97, 

,418 

342, 

,174 

50 

884 

77 

,940 

64. 

,63r: 

66 

,427 

724, 

,048 

1926 

3,448 

25, 

,746 

21 

,421 

107, 

994 

386, 

,349 

58 

292 

95 

967 

65, 

,101 

67 

,810 


268 

1927 

4,371 

29, 

914 

24, 

,457 

128, 

.104 

433, 

,504 

63, 

412 

105 

088 

73, 

,306 

77 

327 


651 

1928 

6,404 

35, 

,194 

27, 

,970 

148, 

,<19(1 

487, 

,337 

70, 

578 

119 

972 

88, 

,3981 

86 

203 

1,069, 

,343 

1929 

6,116 

39, 

,972 

31, 

,736 

169, 

,105 

540, 

,207 

77, 

259 

128 

,426 

98, 

,720; 

95 

,671 

1,187, 

,331 

1930 

7,376 

43, 

,029' 

34, 

,699 

178, 

,548 

562, 

,506 

78, 

850 

127 

,193 

101, 

,119 

98 

,938 

1,232, 

,489 

1931 

7,744 

43, 

,758 

33, 

,627 

177, 

,485 

662, 

,216 

75. 

210 

107 

,830 

94, 

,642 

07 

,932 

1,200, 

,668 

1032.... 

6,982 

41. 

,013 

28, 

,041 

.165, 

,730 

631, 

,697 

70, 

840 

01 

.275 

86 

,781 

91 

,042 

1,113, 

,533 

1933. 

6,940 

4o: 

,648 

26 

,867 

160, 

,012 

520, 

,353 

68. 

590 

84 

,944 

86. 

,041 

88 

,564' 

1,083: 

,178 

1934.. 

7,206 

41, 

,932 

29, 

,094 

165, 

,526 

642, 

,245 

70, 

430 

91 

,461 

89, 

,369 

92 

,021 

1,129, 

,632 

1935 

8,231 

43, 

,952 

31, 

,217 

170, 

,644 

664 

,076 

70, 

660 

94 

,792 

93. 

,870 

98 

,411 

1.176, 

,116 

1936 

7,632 

46, 

,170 

33; 

,402 

181, 

,628 

590, 

,226 

74, 

940 

102 

,270 

97, 

,468 

106 

,079 

1,240, 

,124 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon. 
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3.— Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 

1935 and 1936. 


Province. 

Passenger 

Cars.* 

Commercial 
Cars or 
Trucks.® 

Motor 

Buses. 

Motor 

Cycles. 

Total. 

1935. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


7.420 

792 

3 

16 

8,231 


35,820 

7,776 

44 

312 

■ 43,952 


26,185 

4.801 

58 

173 

31,217 


139,497 

28,163 

505 

2,489 

170,644 


489,610 

69,256 

704 

4,506 

564,076 


59,470 

10,520 

80 

590 

70,660 


75,727 

18,636 

64 

365 

94,792 


76,882 

16,417 

91 

480 

93,870 

British Columbia 

78,999 

17,570 


1,544 

98,411 

Yukon 

134 

119 

1 

9 

263 

Totals 

989,744 ! 

174,040 

1,818 

10,484 

1,170,116 

1936. 






Prince Edw ird Island 

6,746 

852 

13 

21 

7,632 

Nova Scotia 

37,478 

8,338 

67 

296 

46,179 

New Brunswick 

27.731 

5,407 

88 I 

176 ' 

33,402 

Quebec 

148,374 

30,193 

563 

2,498 

181,628 

Ontario 

614,211 

70,693 

769 

4, .553 

590.226 

Manitoba 

61,730 

12,380 

170 

660 

74,940 

Saskatchewan 

81,519 

20,220 

87 

444 

102,270 

Alberta 

79.538 

17,310 

91 

529 

97,468 

British Columbia 

84,062 

20,078 

304 

1,635 

106,079 

Yukon 

140 

145 

2 

13 

300 

Totals 

1,041,529 

185,610 

2,154 

10,825 

1,240,124 


1 Inclucl(3s taxicabs. ^ lueludes tractors, road maebiaes, flusbers, mimicipnl fire engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada. — ^Tlie apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number e.vported from the sum of the production and imports. Prior to 1925 the 
figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend but between 1925 
and 1929 they increased substantially. Prom 1929 to 1932 the decrease was rapid 
and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in vvdiich year production showed 
some improvement but mainly on account of the export demand. In 1936 the 
apparent consumption showed an increase of 3 -4 p.c. over the figure for 1935. 


4.— Appiircnt Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1917-36. 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Total 

Supply. 

Exports. 

Re-Exports. 

Total 

Eicports. 

Ai^arent 

sumption. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1917 

93,810 

16,656 

110,466 

9,492 

567 

10.039 

100,407 

1918 

1 82,408 

10,812 

1 93,220 

10,361 

1 322 

10,083 

82,637 

1919 

87,835 

11,750 

99,585 

22,949 

305 

23,254 

76.331 

1920 

94,144 

9,146 

103,280 

23,012 

642 

2,3,654 

79,735 

1921 

66,246 

7,270 

73,516 

10,726 

2.54 

10,980 

62,536 

1922 ' 

101,007 

11,591 

112,698 

37,958 

208 

38.226 

74,372 

1923 

147,202 

1 11,822 

159,024 

69,920 

438 : 

70,358 

88,606 

1924 

132,580 

! 9,301 

141,881 

56,655 

326 i 

56,981 

84,900 

1925 

161,970 

14.632 

176,602 

74.151 

341 

74,492 

102,110 

1926..... 

204,727 

: 28.644 

233,271 

74,324 

370 1 

74,694 

158,677 

1927 

179.054 

36,630 

215,684 

57,414 

438 

57,852 

157,832 

1928 

242,054 

47,408 

289,462 

79,388 i 

467 

79,855 

209,607 

1929 

262,625 

44,724 

307,349 

101,711 

671 

102,382 

204,967 

1930 

153,372 

23,233 

176,605 

44,5£S 

818 

45,371 

131,234 

1931 

82,559 

8,738 

91,297 

13,813 

728 

14,539 

76,768 

1932.. 

00,789 

1,449 

62,233 

12.534 

488 

13,022 

49,216 

1933 

05,852 

1,781 

67,633 

20.403 

497 

20,900 

46,733 

1934 

116,852 

2,905 

119,767 

43,368 

899 

43,767 

75,990 

1935 

172,877 

4,111 

176,988 

64,330 

291 

64.621 

112,367 

1936 

162,159 

9,903 

172,062 

55,570 

267 

55,837 

116,225 


4S847-43 
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Section 3. — ^Finances of Road Transportation. 

The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada might be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations upon owned motor vehicles; and expenditures for 
freight and passenger services rendered by motor vehicle public carriers such as 
taxi, bus, and motor transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and high- 
ways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations which would have to be canvassed, no statistics are available 
regarding exjoenditures under the other two headings. By applying theoretical unit 
values to the automobiles registered, an estimate may be obtained of their total 
present value, which for 1936 was $416,000,000. 

The annual expenditure for the purchase of new motor vehicles is given for the 
year 1930 and since 1932 in the chapter on Internal Trade at p. 627. Unfortunately, 
this series as yet covers only a few years, several of which were years of depression, 
so that its significance will increase with a longer and more representative period. 
The retail value of new cars sold in 1932 was $46,261,000, while in 1937 it had risen 
to $148,486,000. The average for the seven years, 1930 and 1932-37, was $93,795,000. 

Some indication of the annual expenditures for the servicing of motor vehicles 
may be obtained from the statistics of retail merchandising appearing on pp. 626-627. 
Sales of gasolene are given on p. 678. No statistics are available regarding the 
earnings of motor transport and bus companies. 

Expenditures on Roads and Highways. — ^Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. Unfortunately, there are no comprehensive or comparable 
statistics available regarding expenditures prior to 1928. Expenditures by the 
Dominion Government, outside of the National Parks, have taken the form of sub- 
sidies to the provinces for specific highways and have been made under the Canada 
Highways Act, 1919, (see p. 669 of the 1929 Year Book) largely in the few years 
immediately after the War and under relief legislation during the depression, to 
aid in providing useful employment. The present report includes expenditures on 
roads in the National Parks by the Dominion Government, also those on road 
construction work undertaken through the Department of National Defence to 
relieve unemployment in the western provinces. These expenditures, direct and 
as road subsidies, are shown in Table 5. The net expenditures here are the expendi- 
tures less subsidies received or collectable. They cover only national and provincial 
highways, secondary highways and other important roads to which the Provincial 
Governments contribute, together with the bridges or ferries necessary to such 
highways. The figures do not include expenditures on roads or streets within 
urban municipalities nor expenditures by rural municipalities on local roads to 
which no contribution is made by the Provincial Governments. Although the 
record of expenditures on roads by mxmieipalities is incomplete, the expensive 
roads to construct and maintain are under provincial jurisdiction, so that only a 
small percentage of the total expenditures is omitted. In the Maritime Provinces 
all road expenditures are made by the Provincial Governments. 

In accordance with an agreement of the Conference of British Commonvrealth 
Statisticians, which met in Ottawa in 1935, an effort was made to collect statistics 
regarding urban streets and roadways beginning with 1935. The resulting statistics 
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appear in an appendix to tlie report ‘‘The Highway and Motor Vehicle in Canada’*, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics. As these first results are considered preliminary, 
they are not included in the table. The total for 1936 was 811,363,566, of which 
$3,056,209 was for new construction and major improvements. 

5. — Capital, Maintenance and General Espcnditures m Provincial Highways ®r 
Provinclally Subsidized Highways in Canada, ciilendar years IM-SO. 


Province. ! 1932. 1 1933. 1 1934. 1 1935. 1 1936. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


Prince Edward Isla 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick. . . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Ufn.ni^nhn, . 

nd 


$ 

278,111 

1,742,587 

2,608.576 

14.551.802 

23,082,693 

1I2.34S 

340.527 

1,270,096 

G.001.S69 

1 

68,254 
2,885.306 
761.056 
8.5.87.085 
10,279.005 
102,707 , 
225.860 
2,35,541 
738,705 

S 

223.803 
1,293,410 
1.223. 690 

:34!3;-:9.'6-i6 
215, 91', 5 
1,0,54.220 
1,106. SOI 
125.182 

* 

998,067 

5.133,188 

3,7SO,5S7 

6,466,134 

20,769,357 

150,724 

468,623 

2,052,858 

2.619,022 

S 

6.587,411 

5,732,015 

8.033.000 

8,965,720 

2.991 

1.506,231 

1.809,544 

2,739,104* 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia. 



Totals 

50,031,509 

23,8.51,579 

40,114,295 

42,438,560 

81,966,916^ 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ ! 

$ 

Prince Edward Iskiad 

175,473 

270,. 505 

315,476 

443,6-12 1 



1,719,748 

1,894.907 

1,804,066 

1,734,352 I 

1,893,637 


904,046 

742,391 

: 925,032 

1,390,0.57 i 

714,446 


5.432,742 

3,388.3-13 

1 3,571,805 

3,921,273 

6,022,914 


8,672.078 

5,729, 13S 

7,901,232 

7,565,899 

5,836.251 

Miaiit.oba 

.572,519 

397,317 

483,806 

452,040 

420,551 

Saskatchewan 

528.42S 

1,361,721 

1,556,802 

1.208,051 

1,079.306 

Alberta 

945,249 

780,5,33 

79S,5S0 

1,164.032 

1,154,391 

British Columbia. 

2,509,854 

2,085,557 

1,057,673 

3,837,524 

4,013,475* 

Totals 

31,161,337 

16,650,475 

19,014,588 ’ 

21,716,770 

20,134, 970< 


PL.4.NT AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES. 


Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Sasliatchew m 

Alberta 

British Columbia 



S 

18,851 

50,669 

100,2.38 

675,383 

706,441 

21.914 

138,108 

17.500 

138,243 

$ 

31,095 

1,401,587 

866,459 

88,130 

135,050 

40,938 

184,393 

$ 

1 

5,000 

1,679,603 

360,529 

88.130 

77,234 

26,747 

192,849* 

Totals 



1,867,377 

2,747,658 

a, 430,092* 

DOMINION-PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL EXPENDITURES. 


$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

1 

sidies 

15,782,625 

3,698,705 

9,824,691 

10,092.310 

6,229,410 

Provincial— Not expenditures and sub- 
sidies 

48,137,903 

31.653,347 

43,566,087 

51.006,944 

48,877,721 

Municipal— Net expenditures and sub- 
sidies 

7,572,318 

6,253,002 

11,778,105 

5,743,734 

3,424,847 


1 No report. * Total expenditures divided between construction, maintenance, and general, 

on 1935 basis. * None reported. < Does not include Prince Edward Island. 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 6 shows the 
funded debts of the provinces mcurred for highway development. These amounts 
should not be confused with estimates of the total investment in highways. The 
46847-43} 
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cost of constructing a new road is considerably greater than that of putting a per- 
manent surface on an old road; the latter has been the purpose of much of the 
provincial expenditure. 

6.— ProriKiclal Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 

1931 - 36 . 


Note— Provincial Governments report for years ended at various dates. The figures given here are 
for the reported years approximating most nearly to the calendar year stated. 


Province. 

1 

Amounts. 

Annual Interest 
j and Sinking Funds. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


% 

S 

% 

% 

S 

$ 

Prince Edward Island.' 

1,004,774 

1,004,774 > 

1,004,774' 

86,000 

86,0001 

86,0001 

Nova Scotia 

34,622,880 

30,496,495 

33,980,000 

1,188,297 

1,215,396 

1,348,025 

New Brunswick 

40,740,878 

45,474,355 

47.612,809 

2,161,925 

1,845i8d5 

1,782,787 

Quebec 

00,677,000 

70,811,283 

70,811,283 

2,708,8-40 

5,101,607 

4,514,084 

Ontario 

203,785,482 

217.075.787 

224,639,350 

10,189,274 

10,858,789 

13,630,543 

Manitoba 

17,795.541 

17.794,182 

17,704,182 

905,647 

893,293 

884,795 

Saskatchewan 

29,048,905 

33,030,938 

33,799,488 

1,599,961 

1,505,169 

1,600,936 

Alberta 

34,120,136 

35.861,450 

37,025,514 

1,939,850 

2,039,309 

1,150,614 

British Columbia 

40.380,728 

40,141,070 

41,297,772 

2,076,897 

2,047,043 

3,378,548 

Totals 

462,182,328 

492,390,334 

507,965,172 

22,854,691 

25,587,461 

28,376,832 


1 1934 data. 


Provincial Government Revenue. — The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, 
chauffeurs, etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. 
In every province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial 
authorities, are required; motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers (in all provinces except 
Alberta), operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages, and gasolene and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasolene is also levied by each province. The 
following table shows the provincial revenue for the years 1936 and 1936, indicating, 
at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. Dominion 
Government revenues from import duties, excise, and sales taxes are not included. 


7.— Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 

Note. — See the headnote to Table S. 


Province. 

Passenger 

Cars. 

Trucks. 

Motor 

Cycles. 

Dealers' 

Licences. 

Operators 

Chauf- 

feurs. 

Mileage 
Tixx on 
Motor 
Buses 
and 

Trucks. 

Gasolene 

Tax. 

Total, 

including 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Revenue. 

1935. 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

§ 

8 

P.E, Island.. 

81,363 

15.987 

84 

540 

3,540 

1 

178,687 

282,438 

Nova Scotia 

1 621,363 

244,926 


4,793 

86,559 

1,427 

1,422,542 

2,438,987 

New Brunswick. . . 

i 484,987 

221,052 


3,572 

83,032 

2,839 

1,008,421 

1,853,120 

Quebec 

’ 2,856,781 

1,553,129 

9,358 

1,100 

972,605 

22,043 

5, 666, -442 

11,219,167 

Ontario 

, 5,231,336 

2,470,328 

12,018 

31,129 

758.736 

263,076 

15,021,994 

24,405,647 

Manitoba 

. 612,700 

141,410 

2,350 

8,200 

93,900 

36,356; 

1,795,900 

2,711,866 

Saskatchewan. .... 

986,487 

214,023 

13,675 

58,878 

100,798' 

1,862,300 

3,344,666 

Alberta 

1,018,136 

334,296 

1,949 

16,770 

18,394 

167,041 

2,048,272 

3,614.381 

British Columbia.. 

1,512,606 

461,309 

8,108 

12,967 

157,843 

21,918 

2.530,087 

4,760,659 

Yukon 

l,310i 

1.190 

27 


2,802 

Totals 

13,407,069 

5,657,650 

33,8948 

92,746 

2,233,487 

616,6988 

31,532,645 

54,623,623 


^ None .’opoi'ted. * Tax not applicable. * Incomplete figure, see footnote 1. 
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7.— Profiiicial Eeveiiiies from the Taxation of the Distrihutloii and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1935 and 1936— concluded. 


Province. 

Passenger 

Cars. 

Trucks. 

!Motor 

Cyole.s. 

Dealers’ 

Licences. 

Oporator.s 

and 

Chauf- 

feurs. 

Mileage 
Tax on 
Motor 
Buses 
and 

Trucks. 

Gasolene 

Tax. 

Total, 

including 

Miscel- 

laneou.s 

Revenue. 

1936. 

? 

S 

S 

S 

S 

§ 

S 

S 

P.E. Island 


16,345 

111 

490 

3,078 

233 

200,854 

312,980 

Nova Scotia 

717,610 

362,159 

1,862 

4.139 

101,818 

782 

1,700.209 

3,008,827 

New Brunswick. . . 

490,952 

289,281 


4,330 

95,783 

3,002 

1,149,129 

2,046,628 

Quebec 

3,037,397 

1,718,6441 

9,492 

31,853 

996,495 

93,270 

6,272,0fi‘l 

12,312,957 

Ontario 

6,2.58,979! 

2.98S.552i 

13,681 

84,348 

924,004! 

270,785 

16,019,857 

27,194,813 

Manitoba 

624,000 

154,600 

2,700 


102,400 

43,330 

2,051,201) 

3,024,030 

Saskatchewan i 

1,0.59,180 

240,216! 


13,592 

63,760 

94,097 

1,951,834! 

3,521,871 

Alberta 

1,010.747 

498,8.52 

2,104 

17.526 

136,838 

276,952 

2,3.SO,OSS 

4,880,034 

British Columbia.. 

1,630,110 

530.165 

8,854 

13,742 

177,033 

77,239 

2,7:7;201 

5,221,059 

Yukon 

1,370 

1,460 

30 

* 




3,189 

To tabs 

14,955,323 

6,808,374' 

38,8133 

133,933^ 

3,602,139 

859,693 

34,533,430 

61,020,358 


1 None reported. - Tax not applicable. ^ Incomplete figure, see footnote 1. 


Section 4. — Road Traffic. 

Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected passenger traffic more than, 
freight traffic of the steam and electric railways. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private! .automobile, although the motor bus 
is rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor truck also canies a considerable amount of freight, although no statistics 
showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. The difficulties of collecting 
statistics from the very large number of unorganized operators concerned are 
obvious. 

\Yidely differing opinions are held regarding the extent to which the motor 
vehicle has cut into railway traffic.* A definite conclusion cannot be reached until 
reliable statistics regarding motor vehicle traffic are available. While undoubtedly 
the passenger motor vehicle now carries a certain amount of passenger traffic which 
wmuld otherwise be carried by steam or electric railways, the error should be avoided 
of considering ail the passenger movement by motor vehicles as a loss to the rail- 
wurys. Much of that movement is due to the convenience and cheapness of motor 
vehicle travel and would not take place at all under less favourable circumstances. 

Similar considerations apply also, though less importantly, to freight moved 
by motor trucks. Part of the short-haul truck traffic has displaced the horse-drawn 
vehicle rather than the railway. Furthermore, traffic diverted from the railways 
to motor vehicles has been offset to some extent by new traffic for the raihvays 
created by the automobile industry, consisting of raw and finished products of manu- 
facture, motor fuel and oil, and materials for construction and maintenance of roads 
suitable for motor travel. 

On the other hand a phase of this new competition with railway transj>ortation 
has been its effect on freight rates. The railway rate structure took into con- 
sideration the value of the goods handled, i.e., bulk and low'-value commodities were 
carried at relatively low rates, while manufactured and high-class commodities 
were at higher rates, the difference in rates having little relation to the difference 
in costs of transportation. Such a structure allow^ed raw materials to be moved 

♦ Counsel for the railways before the Transport Committee of the Senate of Canada presented argu- 
ments showing a serious loss of revenue by the railways from motor vehicle competition. On the other 
hand, in Automobile Facts and Figures, 1936, published by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
estimates of .railway and motor traffic are given which, in the field of freight movement, rather minimize 
the seriousness of the motor truck comx>etition, if conditions of motor traffic in Canada may be assumed to 
be similar to those of the United States. 
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cheaply and the railways were compensated by higher rates on the finished com- 
modities. The motor truck is changing this; the motor truck operator carries these 
high-class commodities at rates closer to actual costs and does not attempt to carry 
raw materials except in special cases. His costs are reduced by a right-of-way being 
supplied for which he pays only a part of the cost and, if his rates are much above the 
actual cost, the manufacturer can quite easily supply his own transportation. 
Some branch lines of the rail'wa 3 ''s are practically deserted except for a short time 
each year when snow interferes with motor vehicle operation. Consequently, 
railway losses include both losses from freight diverted and also from reductions in 
rates for high-class freight in attempts to retain such traffic without compensating 
increases in low-class freight rates. 

Gasolene Consumption. — All provinces require retail sales of gasolene to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasolene consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. The taxable gasolene is, however, still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties' on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not 
imposed at the time of sale. 


8.— Sales of Gasolene in Canada, by Provinces, calendar year,s 19SS-36. 


Province. 

1932. 1 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Totals, Gross Sales. . . 
Refunds,.. 

Totals, Net .Sales 

gal. 

2,692,351 

19,021,209 

13,671,394 

91,128,040 

233,945,231 

26,185,160 

33,635,929 

41,300,236 

39,458,169 

gal. 

2,518,812 

18,034,875 

12,574,097 

87,077,418 

228,415,717 

24,895,531 

31,837,173 

40,323,781 

38,689,475 

gal. 

2,639,856 

20,016,109 

13,640,325 

93.511,483 

252,970,407 

27,694,263 

36,784,519 

45,194,297 

42,337,785 

gal. 

2,832,760 

22,274,254 

16,185,003 

102,177,508 

272,680,687 

28,482,662 

39,106,282 

47,442,690 

43,410,411 

gal. 

3,088,910 

25,247,957 

17,477,029 

109.835,482 

282,827,724 

30,581,967 

45,906,233 

60,387,814 

48,731,088 

601,037,709 

62,281,861 

481,966,879 

63,244,154 

534,795,044 

57.888.613 

■>7;!,632,;'i5 

73,214,746 

834,144,801 

91,260,543 

438,75,5,848 

431,732,725 

476,926,531 

500,137,499 

633,884,361 


Motor Vehicle Accidents. — Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc,, but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. Although this treatment puts the data on a better footing than the absolute 
figures, it still gives no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differences in 
climate, roads, tourist ears, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 

Table 10 shows the numbei’S of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
cpiite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injiiries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9; also accidents might occur late in December and resulting 
deaths might be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to January 
of the next 3 'ear in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not agree. 
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10.— Persons IiMled or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Persons, 1936— concluded. 



I For the period Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1036. ^Not reported. s This figure is incomplete. 

See footnote 2. * Not distributed. This figure is incomplete. See previous footnotes. 


PART IV.— WATERWAYS.* 

Under tliis heading the statistics relating to shipping, aids to navigations, canals, 
and harbours are brought together because they are all essential and integral parts 
of the facilities for water-borne traffic; these facilities work together to promote the 
expeditious handling of the same freight without transhipment intervening. Under 
this form of treatment all the facilities for water-borne traffic are first presented, 
then the cost of other available financial statistics and, finally, figures which give 
some indication of the traffic handled. The general aim is to present a rounded 
picture of water transportation, rather than details of the activities of Government 
Departments dealing with certain phases of it. Legislation regarding all phases of 
shipping has now been consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act. 

The Canada Shipping Act. — ^The Parliament of Canada, since the passage 
of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, has exercised full responsibility for the 
regulation of Canadian shipping. Previously certain phases of Canadian shipping 
business were regulated by the provisions of the Imperial Merchant Shipping Acts. 
The Parliament of Canada may now repeal sections of the Imperial Statutes, so 
far as they relate to Canada, if it so desires, and re-enact their provisions or sub- 
stitute other provisions in lieu thereof. 

The shipping legislation of Canada was remodelled in 1934 by the Canada 
Shipping Act, c. 44 of the Statutes of that year, and was brought more into con- 
formity with present developments. The Act incorporates important provisions 
of certain international conventions including the Safety of Life at Sea Convention; 
the Load Line Convention; the International Convention Concerning Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement; and the International Convention Concerning Repatriation 
of Seamen. This comprehensive piece of legislation was, in fact, the incorporation 
into the shipping law of Canada of features of International, British, and previous 

* Information and statistics dealing with the indicated subject have been supplied as follows: aids to 
navigation, harbours, administrative services, and Government merchant marine, by the Department of 
Transport; shipping, by the Department of National Revenue; graving docks and part of the financial 
statistics, by the DMartment of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; 
and other canal traffic, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian legislation wliicli now properly come under Dominion authority, and is 
framed so as to be in conformity with similar Acts of the Imperial Parliament 
and other Dominions. 

The Act is administered by the Minister of Marine (except as regards Part V, 
which governs the health and hospitalization of mariners) and deals in 16 parts 
with the regulations of coasting and inland, as well as ocean, shipping. 

Part I deals with the conditions governing the recording and the registering 
of vessels. 

Part II of the Act deals in detail with the proper certification of masters, 
mates, and engineers of all except certain smaller vessels. 

Part III is conceimed with the engagement and discharge of seamen and the 
facilities to be provided by shipping masters for this purpose, as well as for the 
making of apprenticeships to the sea service. The payment of wages to seamen, 
and the rights of seamen in respect thereto, are dealt with in Secs. 1S4-214. The 
remainder of this Part is concerned with various protective measures for the employ- 
ment and welfare of seamen. 

Part IV lays down provisions for the relief and repatriation of distressed seamen. 

Part V governs the treatment of sick mariners and the establishment of marine 
hospitals. This Part of the Act is to be administered by the Minister named by. 
the Governor in Council. 

Part VI treats of pilotage, defines the pilotage districts and allows for the con- 
stitution of pilotage authorities and the creation of new districts. The duties 
and powers of pilotage authorities are laid dowm and the requirements with regard 
to the payment of pilotage dues. 

Part VII has reference to the safety of shipping, which is ensured through a 
properly appointed and competent steamship inspection service. Penalties are 
provided against the overloading of passenger ships, safety precautions are laid 
down, and the installation of radio equipment made compulsory on all passenger 
ships and other ships of 1,600 tons gross and upwards registered in Canada. Kegula- 
tions governing the inspection of radiotelegraph apparatus and the qualification of 
radio operators are described. Elaborate provisions are made regarding load 
lines and loading as these matters refer to different classes of ships registered in 
Canada or not registered in Canada. 

Part Vin treats of wrecks, salvage and investigations into shipping casualties, 
An official Receiver of Wrecks, or, in his absence, the Chief Officer of Customs, or 
the agent of the Department of Marine, shall have power to take command of a 
wreck in his district and assign duties to each and all persons present, for the preserva- 
tion of the vessel and lives of shipwrecked persons. Important further powers of 
Receivers of Wrecks are also enumerated. All wrecks (including aircraft) shall 
be dehvered to the Receiver as soon as possible by any person taking possession. 
Conditions governing disposition of wrecks, of procedure in salvage and inquiries 
into casualties are laid down. 

Part IX deals with safeguards to navigation— lighthouses, buoys, beacons — 
and the government of Sable island. 
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Parts X and XI govern the creation and extension of Public Harbours, the 
appointment of Harbour Masters and Port Wardens. 

Part XII lays down the rules, regulations and orders regarding collisions and 
limitation of liability of owners. 

Parts XIII-XVI are taken up with matters pertaining to the coasting trade, 
delivery of goods, legal proceedings, etc. 

Appended to the Act are twelve schedules, the first six set out the text of certain 
international conventions which have been incorporated to a large extent in the 
Act and which are referred to in the definition section and in other sections of the 
Act. The other schedules are forms which are used in connection with the adminiS" 
tration of the Act. 

Section 1. — ^Equipment and Facilities. 

The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals, and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
the pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel, and accidents to shipping. 

Subsection 1. — Shipping. 

Although a large part of the water-borne traffic, especially inland and coast- 
wise, is carried in ships of Canadian registry, the commerce of the Dominion is by 
no means entirely dependent upon Canadian shipping since all waterways, including 
canals, and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon equal terms, except in the case of 
the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world. 

Canadian Registry. — Statistics are given below showing the numbers and 
tonnages of vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, and of vessels built 
in Canada and vessels sold to other countries. As is found by reference to Part I of 
the Canada Shipping Act, every ship that falls under the definition of ‘British ship’ 
given in Sec. 6 of the Act and is controlled, as to management and use, in Canada, 
must, unless registered elsewhere in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely 
in coastal or inland navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British 
registry) which is not registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not 
(entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built may 
be recorded, and vessels being built or equipped mmt be recorded, by a registrar of 
British ships under the Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British 
ships and the issuance of certificates is covered in Secs. 9-36. Secs. 64-70 govern 
the registry of alterations (or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down 
penalties for non-compliance with the requirements. The conditions governing 
transfer of registry are also laid down. 

For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Section 3 (pp. 698-702) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more directly 
to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account of the 
shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see p. 696. 
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1.— N'limbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Begistry of Shipping ©f Canada. 

hy Provinces, Bee. 31, 193i-3€. 

Notb.— The figures in this tabic are supplied by the Department of Transport. 



i 

1927. ! 

1928. 1 

1929. 

1930. j 

1 1931. 


No. 

Tonnage | 

j No. 

Tonnage. 

j No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

P.E. Island 

133 

1 

S,5Sl' 

1 

132 

8,549 

! 

i 134 

S,370 

130 

8,331 

129 

10,996 

Nova Scotia 

1,412 

129. 4b2 

> 1,436 

126,428 

1 1,471 

127,077 

1,478 

; 119,035 

1,434 

112,891 

New Brunswick. . 

829 

33,077 

ji 828 

33,393! 

i( SS3 

34,031 

919 

38,350 

983 

39,766 

Quebec .j 

l,36Si 

436,092 

1 1,373 

502,221 

1,283 

506,594 

1,262 

495,017 

1,277 

506,787 

Ontario i 

l,724i 

397,987 

|i 1,741. 

367,007! 

1,759 

365,531 

1,773 

392,708 

1,771 

378,925 

Manitoba 

96! 

10,001 

i! 98 

10,6S4| 

103 

11,051! 

105 

11,185 

110 

11,461 

Saskatchewan. ... 

61 

4S6 

6 

4SGi 

1 ® 

486; 

C 

486 

6 

480 

British Columbia: 

2,872! 

327,981 

,1 3,012 

313,651! 

3,257 

333,810' 

3,203 

361,328' 

3,178 

361,305 

Yukon 

14 1 

3,030 

!l 14 

3,630! 

1 

4,343 

20 

5,584j 

17 

5,031 

Totals 

8,451 

l,36S,OOo| Sjeisj 

1,366,074 

j S,SS9 

1,393,493 

S,S9S 

1 

1,432,061 

8,905 

1,427,648 


! 1632. 


i93S. 

!i 

1934, 

1 1933. j 

1 19SG. 

Province. 






















No. 

•Tonnage. 

1 No. 

Tonnage. 

1 No. 

'foniuigD. 

No. i 

Tonnage. 

No, 

Tonnage, 

P.E. Island 

1S4 

11,124 

1 133 

11,007 

1 140 

11,060 

1 

140 

Il,077i 

143 

11,248 

Nova Scotia 

1,400 

113,352i 1,379^ 

105,737 

1 1,301 

99,860 

1,434 

99, IR) 

1,513 

94,654 

New Brunswick.. 

983 

39,293 

1 1,010! 

41,247 

j 1,061 

43,011 

1,023 

42,530 

1,003 

44,447 

Quebec 

1.321 

509,634 

1 1,320 

482,579 

j 1,291 

463,391 

1.312 

480,313' 

1,393 

457.229 

Ontario 

1,761 

422,.33G| 1,837 

419,828 

i 1.772 

'418,167 

1,777 

421,203 

1,773 

420,211 

Manitoba 

112 

11.483j 113 

11,505 114 

11,943 

1 S7 

S.157 

131 

8,169 

Saskatchewan.... 

6 

486! 5 

397 

5 

397 

1 5 

397 

5 

397 

British Columbia 

3,181 

302,407i 3,084 

352,187 

S.OSO 

341,650 

j 3,096 

341,372' 

3,394 

323,537 

Yukon 

17 

3.031| 17 

6,031 

17 

5,074 

1 IS 

6,179 

18 

5,179 

Totals 

S,S95 

1,475, llSi 8,930 

I,m,.37S 

S,S77 

1,395,6,53 

' 8,894 

1,, 389,343 

9,373 

1,367,071 


3. — Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Cowntries, 
ilscal years ended Blar. 31, 1927-31. 

NoTE.-Por 1874-1000, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383; for 1901-10, ace 1932 Year Book, p. 597; 
and for tiie yeara 1911-20, see p. 718 of the 1930 Year Book, Statistice are from tlio Shipping lleports of 
the Department of National Revemie. 


Fiaca! Year. 

Built. 

Registered. 

Sold to other Countries. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Value, 

1927 

3(1 

32,801 

281 

79,448 

32 

27,027 

S 

1.984,040 

1928 

236 

12,904 

417 

64,301 

31 

16,307 

599,490 

1929 

328 

49,798 

386 

155,972 

30 

18,627 

154,750 

1930 

2S2 


468 

84,529 

34 

33,779 

805,836 

1931.... 

294 

45,162 

396 

129,088 


8,865 

421,500 

1932 

202 

19,032 

319 

64,396 

23 

18,849 

889,221 

1933 

159 

9,1.56 

193 1 

25,811 

33 

37,543 

443,258 

1934 

113 

5,818 

184 ! 

10,375 

22 1 

13,570 ' 

147,850 

1035 

141 ' 

4,306 1 

165 ' 

12,985 

18 ' 

23,613 

374,345 

1936 

205 

11,388 i 

285 

35,732 

22 

7, 170 

230,735 

1937... 

213 

10,423 

294 

■ ■ 

29,801 

23 

15,695 

342,975 
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Subsection 2. — ^Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 

Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and wnst coasts of Canada, on Hudson bay and strait, the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf, the inland rivers and lakes and at the entrances to 
harbours — a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all Cana- 
dian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where naviga- 
tion is difficult; this service is described under administrative services on p. 688, 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under that section of this chapter dealing with 
radiotelegraphy, on pp. 727-729. 

S.— Comparative Statement of Marine Banger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. SI, 
1936-37. 


Note.— In addition to the aids to navigation listed in the following table, approximately 9,288 unlighted 
buoys, balises, dolphins, and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of 
Transport. 


Description. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1035. 

1936. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Lights...., 

1.675 

1,725 

1,771 

1,815 

1,855 

1,912 

1,923 

1,922 

1,924 

1,920 

1,938 

1,969 

Lightships 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

11 

Light-keepers 

1,143 

1,156 

1,179 

1,192 

1,207 

1,227 

1,230 

1,230 

1,220 

1,223 

1,223: 

1,227 

Dog whistles 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Sirens.... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Diaphones 

146 

147 

153 

158 

162 

165 

170 

171’ 

171 

170l 

169 

168 

Fog bells 

36 

35 

36 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

37 

Hand fog horns... 

148 

148 

151 

147 

161 

152 

163 

154 

154 

155: 

158 

168 

Hand fog bells 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4' 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Gas, whistling and bell 
buoys 

374 

380 

401 

411 ' 

425 

429 

436 

444 

440 

438; 

441 

445 

Whistling buoys 

34 

36 

38 

40 

40 

40 

42 

42 

41 

4i: 

41 

41 

Bell buoys 

99 

101 

104 

111 

119 

119 

119 

122 

122 1 

122 

124 

120 

Submarine bells 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Fog guns and bombs — 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6: 

9 

Fog alarm stations only. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shore lines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges which cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters which freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried oh at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 
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4.— Biiratlon of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Bawrence Ship Channels 

calendar years 1911-37. 

Note.— For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756. 



Stibsection 3. — Canals. 

Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the ISoO’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa., were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes were 
interrupted at certain points, necessitatmg portages, and to eliminate the toil of 
unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
bj'’ the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
some of the early canals were eonstrueted primarily for military purposes they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since the develop- 
ment of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor vehicle traffic, 
the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes and St. Lavvrence river, 
are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 

There are in Canada six canal systems, under the control of the Dominion 
Department of Transport, which are connected with the Atlantic ocean by navigaVjle 
routes, in addition to a number of other minor locks and canals, under the control 
of the Dominion Department of Public Works or other authoritj'', to facilitate local 
navigation on disconnected lakes and rivers. The six main systems consist of the 
canals: (1) between Port Ai-thur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes. Cape 
Breton. By means of these canals, total waterways of 1,890 miles have been opened 
to navigation, the actual mileage of canals being 508-67. 

A detailed description of the individual canals -was given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 
in Table 5. 
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5.— Canals of Canada, tengtli and Lock Blmensians, 1938. 


Length.! Width, I Depth, 


Minimum Dimensions 


St. Lawrence — 

Lachine 

Soulanges 

Cornwall. ... 

Farran’s 

Rapide Plat. 
Galops. 


Montreal to Lachine 

Cascades Point to Coteau Landing. 
Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing.. . 

Farran’s Point rapids 

Rapide Plat to Morrisburg 

Iroquois to Cardinal 


8-74 

14-67 

11-00 


Welland Ship. 


Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, lake Erie 


Sault Ste. Marie 

Richelieu Rix’-er— 

St. Ours lock 

Chambly 

Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivera— 

Ste. Anno lock 

Carillon 

Grenville 

Rideau 

Miscellaneous— 
Trent 


Junction of St. Lan-rence and 

Ottawa rivers 

Carillon rapids, Ottawa river 

Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river 

Ottawa to Kingston. 

Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch) 


Trenton to Peterborough lock, 

Peterborough 

Peterborough lock to Swift rapids. . 

Swift rapids to Port Severn 

Port Severn lock 

Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Seugog 

branch)........ 

Lindsay to Port Perry (Seugog 
branch) 


88-74 

135-71 

16-00 


(marine railways) 


18-255 

12‘ 

0-5 


Murray. 


Isthmus of Murray— bay of Quinte. 


5-15< 


Nil 


St. Peters. 


St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton, N.S 


0-50 


48 


18* 


* Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. * Minimum depth 

between locks 25 feet, * Minimum depth of navigable channels is 4-5 ft. ‘Minimum depth 

of canal with lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level is lift. 5 The depth of canal prism 

is 17 feet. 

Subsection 4. — ^Harbours. 

Water trarisportalioa cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
many of the seaboard and inland ports. Much equipment designed to facilitate 
interchange movements is provided by the harbours. This harbour equipment 
includes the necessarj’- docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and si>ecial equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold storage, harbour raiWay and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil storage tanks, and, in the main harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 

Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are under the administration of the 
National Harbours Board, as explained below. Some other harbours are adminis- 
tered by commissions which include municipal as well as Dominion Government 
appointees, while the remainder are administered by harbour masters directly under 
the authority of the Department of Transport, 
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la addition to the harbour facilities owned by the National Harbours Board or 
other operating commission, at most ports there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by pxivate companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar indus- 
tries, etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately below. 

It is not possible at present to compile comparable representative statistics 
regarding the equipment of the leading ports of Canada but with the consolidation 
of control under the Depaitment of Transport, such statistics should be available in 
the near future. 

National Harbours Board. — Prior to October, 1935, the seven national har- 
bours of Canada — Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, 
and Vancouver — were under the management and control of separate Harbour 
Commissions, each consisting of three persons appointed from the immediate locality. 
Orders in Council were passed on Oct. 31, 1935, accepting the resignations of the 
individual Harbour Commissions, and other Orders in Council passed as of the same 
date vesting in a single Board of three Harbour Commissioners the powers and 
responsibilities inherent in each of the seven former commissions. In this way 
effect was given to the more important recommendations of Sir Alexander Gibb, 
following his survey of national ports in 1931. 

, During the 1936 session of Parliament, the individual Acts relating to the 
administration of these ports were repealed and a single uniform Act (c. 42) substi- 
tuted, placing the general direction and control of the national ports referred to 
under a single National Harbours Board, leaving the local administration in the 
hands of a port manager responsible to the Board. This legislation became effective 
on Oct. 1, 1936. An Order in Council was passed Feb. 27, 1937, transferring Churchill 
harbour (including the grain elevator) as well as grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne, to the National Harbours Board for administration, management and 
control. 

The headquarters of the National Harbours Board is at Ottawa, and, under 
the Minister of Transport, the Board is now responsible for the administration, main- 
tenance, and control of the eight ports and two grain elevators referred to, as well as 
any other harbour property which the Governor in Council may transfer to the 
Board for administration. Engineering works, heretofore under the direction of 
small local staffs, are now looked after by the departmental engineering services, 
while local direction devolves upon competent port managers with a proper back- 
ground of experience. The financial control of each port is under the direction of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury and subject to audit by the Auditor General of 
Canada. Accounting for each port is, however, to be carried out at the port, and 
funds earned at one port will not be diverted for use elsewhere. 

Public Harbours and Harbour Masters. — ^In the smaller ports, the Governor 
in Council, as formerly, may create public harbours by proclamation, as provided 
by Part X of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport 
may, from time to time, appoint harbour masters for these smaller ports, w^ho wall 
administer the same under rules and regulations approved by the Governor in 
Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters will be from fees levied on vessels 
under the terms of the Act. 

Graving Docks. — The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks, which are shown in Table 6. The dock at 
Kingston, Out., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the 
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old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of National 
Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be eiGfective until such time as the dock 
is commercially required, when it will be returned to the control of the Department 
of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can 
be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately 13,850,000 each. 
Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have 
been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given 
number of years, as shown in Table 7. 


®.— Bimensions of Graving Bocks Owned by the Dominion Govemment. 


Location. 

Length. 

Width at- 


Depth of 
Water 
on Sill, 

Rise of Tide. 

j Coping.] 

Bottom.] 

Entrance. 

Spring. 

Neap. 


ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

it. 

ft. 

ft. 

Lauzon, Que. Champlain 

1,150 

144 

105 1 

120 

40-0 H.W. 

18 

13-3 

Lauzon, Que. Lome 

600-S 

100 

59-6i 

62 

25-8 H.W.i 

18 

13-3 

Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock) 

450-7 

90 

41 

65 

29-0 H.W. 

7 to 10 

3 to 8 

Esquimalt. B.C 

1,173 

149 

126 

135 

40-0 H.W. 

7 to 10 

3 to 8 

Kingston, Ont 

353-5 

79 

47 

66 

16-0 

- 

- 


7.— Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 
Act, im 


Location. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth 
over 1 
Sill. 

Total 

Cost. 

Subsidy. 


ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

$ 


Collingwood No. 1, Ont.^ 

615-8 

59-8 

14-8 

500,000 

3 p.c. for 20 years. 

Collingwood No. 2, Ont.i 

413-2 

95 

19-2 

306,965 

3 p.c. for 20 years. 

Port Arthur, Ont 

708-3 

77-6 

16-2 

1,258,050 

3 p.c. for 20 years. 

Montreal, Que. (floating dock), Duke of Con- 






naught 

601 

100 

31-5 

3,000,000 

31 p.c. for 35 years. 

Prince, Eupert, B.C. (floating dock) 

600 

100 

32 

2,199,168 

3| p.c. for 35 years. 

Saint John, N.B 

1,164-6 

133 

40 

5,500,000 

4-i p.c. for 35 years. 

North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock) 

656-5 

98 

28 

. 2,500,000 

. 4| p.c. for 36 years. 


* Subsidy payments on these two dry docks have been completed. 


Subsection 5. — Government Administrative Services. 

The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with the pilotage 
service, steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel, and accidents to shipping. 

Pilotage. — This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c, 44, 1934). The necessity for pilots is that quali- 
fied men may offer their services to the stranger in local and confined waters. At 
the same time, julotage might also be considered as a method of insurance — ^the fewer 
accidents, the cheaper insurance rates will be. 

There are 40 pilotage districts in Canada, eight of which, namely, Sydney, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British 
Columbia, and Churchill, are under the Minister of Transport as Pilotage Authority. 
The Pilotage District of New Westminster, B.G., is under a local authority. 
The other districts function under local Pilotage Authorities appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (see p. 681). 

The following statement shows the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using 
pilots for our major Canadian ports during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937. Corres- 
ponding statistics are not available for the St, Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa District. 
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DETAILS OF PILOTAGE, BY DISTBICTS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937. 


District. 

Pilots. 

Ships 
Piloted in 
and out. 

Net 

Tonnage. 


No. 

No. 


Sydney 

15 

2,238 

2,666,588 

Halifax 

21 

2,185 

7,340,044 

Saint John 

12 

800 

2,620,362 

Quebec 

58 

3,8SS 

13,996,541 

Monti c'll 

77 

5,757 

14,553,619 

Churchill 

2 

30 

91,110 

British Columbia 

35 

3,953 

15,594,831 

New Westminster 

7 

502 

1,759,798 


Steamboat Inspection. — ^Tlie Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Transport, comprises the Board of 
Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and 
inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels coming 
under its Jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official warrant as 
to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Regulations for the issue of 
safety certificates under the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
were approved by Order in Council of Oct. IS, 1934, and are now being administered 
by the Board. 

The Board is also responsible for the examinations for competency of marine 
engineers, and grants certificates of competency to successful candidates. 

8.— Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
im and 1937. 




Vessels Inspected. 

.. 


Year and Division. 

Vessels Regis- 
tered or Owned 
in the Dominion. 

Vessels Regis- 
tered or Owned 
Elsew’here. 

Vesaels iNot 
Inspected* 

193G. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 


104 

130,042 

16 

71,131 

Nil 



63 

39.258 

2 


53 

44,142 

Quebec 

61 

41,820 

Nil 


11 

3.802 


82 

48.543 

Nil 


40 

19,134 

Montreal 

136 

111,261 

Nil 


69 

19,004 

Kingston 

88 

99.324 

7 

438 

21 

24,823 


222 

357,995 

36 

62,316 

20 

21,386 

Midhnd . . 

87 

46,238 

I 

39 

36 

26,630 

CoIIingwood' 

28 

13,366 

2 

3,569 

Nil 


Port Arthur 

85 

67,920 

Nil 


67 

2,917 

Vancouver 

205 

98,034 

13 

82,129 

81 

19,543 

Victoria 

66 

77,300 

6 

28,211 

32 

' 19,407 

Totals, 1936 

1,217 

1,131,697 

S3 

249,061 

420 

200,788 

1937. 







Halifax. 

101 

127,837 

15 

50,609 

Nil 


Saint John 

37 

49,973 

4 

17,449 

56 

19,525 

Quebec 

54 

36,197 

Nil 


10 

3,126 

Sorel 

73 

45,536 

Nil 


48 

24,212 

Montreal 

115 

109,085 

Nil i 


SI 

12,677 

Kingston 

72 

95,244 

464,352 

13 

785 

17 

19,195 

Toronto 

240 

28 

35,178 

17 

14,349 

Midland 

105 

53.889 

2 

4,939 

37 

26,478 

Port Arthur 


58,147 

Nil 


69 

6,629 

Vancouver 

215 

100,686 

13 

82, 129 

60 

13,773 

Victoria 

70 

89,478 

6 

28,212 

29 

16,270 

Totals, 1837 

1,144 

1,230,423 

81 

219,299 

424 

155,234 


' During the year the inspection work at CoIIingwood was merg:ed with that of Toronto and Midland. 
46847-44 
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8.— Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1936 and 1937— concluded. 


Year and Division. 

Vessels Subject 
to Inspection 
when in 

Commission. 1 

Vessehs Added 
to the Dominion 
Register. 

Ves.se]8 Lost, 
Broken Up or 
Destroyed. 

1936. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 

No. 

gross 

tonnage. 

Halifax 

120 

201.173 

^ Nil 

_ 

2 

225 

Saint John 

108 

94,628 

Nil 


1 

34 

Quebec 

72 

45,622 

Nil 


Nil 



122 

67,677 

Nil 



615 


205 

130,205 

Nil 


Nil 


Kingston 

116 

124,585 

• Nil 


3 

; 2, 605 


278 

431,697 

3 

i 18,393 

3 

391 

Midland. 

124 

72,907 

1 

37 

2 

275 

Collingwood' 

30 

16,935 

Nil 


Nil 


Port Arthur 

142 

70,843 

7 

209 

7 

854 

Vancouver 

299 

200,206 

5 


4 

9,847 

Victoria 

104 

124,918 

3 

3,915 

Nil 

- 

Totals, 1936 

1,720 

1,581,456 

19 

23,776 

27 

14,846 

1937. 







Halifax 

116 

178,446 

Nil 


2 

1,47S 

Saint John 

97 

86,947 

3 

162 

Nil 


Quebec 

64 

39.323 


485 

Nil 


Sorel 

121 

69,747 

1 

22 

Nil 


Montreal 

196 

121,702 

Nil 


1 

1,981 

Kingston 

102 

115,224 

2 


3 

2,104 

Toronto 

283 

513,877 

5 

9,469 

4 

1,874 

Midland 

144 

85,306 

Nil 


4 

193 

Port Arthur 

131 

63,776 

1 

103 

5 

708 

Vancouver 


196,588 

5 

243 

10 

12,391 

Victoria 

105 

1.33.960 

1 1 

2,054 

4 

6,324 

Totals, 1937 

1,649 

1,604,956 

1 20 

12,555 

39 

27,053 


1 During the year the inspection work at Collingwood was merged with that of Toronto and Midland. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged. — Table 9 shows, for each year from 1908 
to 1936, the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 186). 


9.— Numbers of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 
1908-36. 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 


11,542 

11,573 

11,069 

11,301 

11,290 

13,749 

14,989 

14,319 

16,689 

14,145 

12,930 

13,649 

19,719 

17,103 

24,558 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


31,407 

30,087 

31,772 

31,869 

28,137 

28,748 

31,374 

26,983 

24,891 

25,313 

27,038 

27,234 


25,863 

25,763 

29,483 

25,670 

24,289 

23,472 

23,148 

23,858 


Wrecks and Casualties. — ^The figures of Table 10, supplied by the Department 
of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 
in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
otherwaters. The returns in some years coverwrecks and casualties of previous years. 
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1©.— Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, 1911-36. 

Note. — For details of the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. SSI. 


Gas- 

Net 

Lives 

Stated 

Y&u. 

Cas- 

Net 

Lives 

Stated 


Tonnage. 

Lost. 

Damages. 


ties. 

Tonnage. 

Lost. 

Damages. 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

S 


No. 

tons. 

No. 

S 

271 

122,619 

48 

942,093 

1924 

224 

215,470 

54 

4,355,217 

293 

269,569 

59 

1,053,708 

1925 

298 

305,798 

53 

3,317,020 


270,905 

160 

1,963,870 

1926 

300 

293,310 

91 

4,630,267 

233 

210,368 

1,083 1 

4,983,775 

1927 

434 

506,011 

128 

0,879,826 

2S0 

214,036 

70 

1,469,012 

192S 

504 

558,251 

04 

5,418,236 

30S 

2.12,996 

67 

1,377,442 

1929 

451 

459,394 

12 

4, 740, 620 

239 

715,384 

152 

4,8.50,1453 

1930 

551 

447,169 1 

GO 

3,077,009 

22rt 

312,928 

402* 

1,818,895 

1931 

477 

404,157 


2,696,019 


205 720 

100 

1,808,600 

1932 

452 

400, 194 

40 

3,478,575 

227 

200 

222! 928 
588,503 

28 

38 

1,643,825 

1,809,328 

1933 

1934 

445 

484 

372,545 

400.714 

19 

39 

1,292,618 

1,716,204 

277 

604,423 


4.51,312 

1935 

407 

490. 109 

19 

2,842,402 

376 

480,713 

50 

3,184,749 

1936 

545 

512,582 

34 

3,108,671 


1911.. 

1912. . 

1913.. 

1911.. 


191S1. 

1919.. 

1920. . 

1921.. 

1922. . 

1923.. 


* Includes 1,042 lives lost in tlie Empress of Ireland disaster. - Y 

earlier years. ^ Excluding damage to cargo estimated at $4,310,350. 

for 1918 and subsequent years. 6 includes 32S lives lost in the Princess 


ended ,Tune 30 for 1917 and 
* Years ended Dee. 31 
Sophia disaster. 


Section 2. — Financial Statistics of Waterways. 

The principal statistics available to aid in making an appraisal of the cost of 
\yater-borne traflic consist of the record of public expenditures on \vatenTa5’'s. Such 
expenditures are classified as investments which are shown in Table 11, and as 
annual expenditures for maintenance and operation, .shown in Table 12, which are 
partly balanced by the revenues ,showm in Table 13. Undoubtedly, in so far as 
capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of Wvatenvays are concerned, 
those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. There has been some 
expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, while private capital ex- 
penditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The 
investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, as shown at p. 696, has come almost entirely from private 
sources such as railway companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations, 
and private individuals. No figures are available regarding private investments in 
shipiping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies w^hich 
cover only a portion of the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues 
of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. In the ease of railways, statistics 
show fairly completely: (1) the investment in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues 
of the raihvays or the annual pajunent by the people of Canada for the passenger 
and freight transportation; and (3) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid 
by the i^ublic whether as investors or taxpayers. No such picture can be given for 
W'-atcr-borne traffic. 

Capital and Operation Expenditures. — ^In the followdng statement of invest- 
ments by the Dominion Government, no amounts have been' written off as a result 
of the destruction or abandonment of property such as the fii'st, second, and third 
Welland canals and the Port Nelson terminal. Neither have the capital expenditures 
been reduced by allowances for depreciation. 

The classification as betw^een capital and operation expenditure is very difficult 
to make with respect to some items and cannot be regarded as minutely exact for 
the long period. This difficulty applies particularly , in the case of dredging where 
the distinction between the removal of accumulating silt and the deepening of a 
channel is largely one of opinion. For this reason the dredging account of the 
Department of Public Works is not included in the total investments of Table 11, 
but is given at the end of the table since a large part of the work has been undoubtedly 
of the nature of a permanent improvement. This dredging account does not, how- 

46847~441 
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ever, include the total expenditures for dredging as some dredging expenditures have 
been distributed with other items. Both capitaLand operation costs include expendi- 
tures by the former Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, now the 
Department of Transport, and by the Department of Public Works. 

11.— Capital Expenditures of the Bominion Governraeuti ©n waterways and Harbours 
to Mar. 31, 1937. 

Note. — The dredging expenditures by the Department of Public Works shorvn separately at the end 
of this table cannot be accurately divided between capital and maintenance expenditures. However, since 
they have been largely for permanent improvements, they are shoxvn here but are. not included in the grand 
totals of capital expenditure. Other dredging expenditures are included in the various items. 


Item. 

Fiscal Year 
ended 
Mar.31,1937. 

Total to 
Mar. 31, 
1937. 

Item. 

Fiscal Year 
ended 

Mar.31,1937. 

Total to 
Mar. 31, 
1937. 

Aids to N.A.viGArioN and 
Miscellaneous Wobe:s. 
Lighthouses, construction, 
improvements and ap- 
paratus 

Radio-telegraph stations, 

construction 

St. Lawrence ship channel 

(below Montreal)* 

Dominion steamers 

Dredging plant 

Slides and booms 

Jacques Cartier bridge, 

Montreal 

Second Narrows bridge, 

Vancouver 

Other roads and bridges. . . 
Other (Department of Pub- 
lic Works! 

Other (Department of 
Transport) 

$ 

418,647 

3,083,428 

Nil 

53,322 

Nil 

4,725 

Nil 

459,273 

6,620 

Nil 

S 

24,662.283 

2,291,324 

68.555,928 

6.800.000 

8,246,766 

1,733,192 

18,649,078’ 

1,0.30.052’ 

6,613,667 

2,944,152 

3,206.150 

Hauboues. 

Prescott elevator 

Port Colborno elevator.. . 
Hudson Bay Terminals— 

Port Nelson 

Churchill 

Harbour Commissions— 

Halifax 

1 Saint John 

Chicoutimi 

Quebec 

Three Rivers 

Montreal 

New We.stminstor 

Vancouver 

S 

58,032 

Nil 

Nil 

119,182 

279,143 

1,367,684 

14,664 

676,437 

184,179 

1,991,296 

Nil 

11, .104 

$ 

5,016,757’ 

3,279,613’ 

6,240,201’ 

13,340,880’ 

26,978,034 

21,958,478 

4,350,649 

27,746,124 

7,457,210 

64,995,263 

974,537 

24.358,250 

1 Totals 

4,701,721 

206,695,996 

Other Harbours, 
Rivers, Construction, 
Improvements, etc. 
Prince Edw.ard Island .... 
No VIA Scotia 

22,984 

314,362 

183,180 

1,493.789 

1,013,910 

34,202 

95,289 

421,402 

Nil 

14,808 

2,211,941 

13,748,142 

17,267,300 

35,338,802 

45,918,130 

3,068,369 

1,152,307 

24,202,538 

864,547 

260,513 

Totals 

4.026,015 

144,732,582 

Canals. 

St. Lawrence River— 

Lachine 

Lake St. Louis 

Soulanges 

Beauharnois, old 

Lake St. Francis 

Cornwall 

52,835 

Nil 

24,600 

54,062 

24,821 

1,543 

2,059 

Nil 

Nil 1 
Nil 

Cr. 316,677 
14,086 

64,065 

25,374 

88,133 

■ Nil 
57,676 
Cr. 48,057 
3,731 
83,850 
5.689 
Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

36,386 

16,262.785 

298,176 

8,482,775 

1,955,902 

131.231 

7,907.311 

1,757,347 

877.091 

6,143.468 

2,159,881 

3,518,869 

738,078 

1,552,039 

4,754.508 

6,680,185 

921,246 

1,948,781 

162,914,987 

5,261,622 

23,965,098 

1,390,689 

1,523,572 

443,315 

44,388 

47,223 

1.196.745 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan, Alberta 

and N.W.T 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

General 

Williamsburg 

Ti'n.rrn.n'fl 

Totals 

3,593,926 

143,622,589 

Galops 

Rapide Plat 

North channel, river 
reaches, and Galops 

channel 

St. Lawrence Ship Canal 
Ottawa and Rideau Riv- 
ers— 

Ste. Anne lock 

Carillon and Grenville . . 
Rideau (including Tay). . 
Richelieu River — 

St. Ours lock 

Chambly 

Welland canals 

Sault Ste. Marie 

^Vpnt 

Grand Totals 

Expenditures by 
Departments. 

Transport 

Public Works 

Harbour Commissions, . . 

12,495,838 

3,853,465 

4,113,141 

4,529,232 

756,918,478 

387,423,039 

167,060,460 

202.434,979 

Expenditures on 
DBEDO iNa BY Depart- 
ment OP Public W'orks. 

Prince Edward Island. . . . 

Nova Scotia 

New Briuiswick 

Quebec. 

119,588 

381,174 

105,222 

495,347 

582,098 

49,854 

4,000 

363,400 

Nil 

Nil 

2.368,992 

10,445,120 

14,530,498 

15,849,037 

30,376,000 

1,931,781 

195,483 

12,186,905 

7,080 

152,964 

Murray 

Ontario 

St. Peters 

St. Andrews 

Culbute lock and dam 

Baie Verte 

Hungry Bay dykes 

Canals, general 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan, Alberta, 

andN.WLT 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

General,. 

Totals 

174,176 

281,867,311 

Totals 

2.100.573 

88,043,920 


1 Includes some expenditure not included in the 1837 Year Book and by authorities other than the 
Dominion Government. * Not separated from expenditures on lighthouses. ® These are the 

fixed assets as reported by the National Harbours Board at Dec. 31, 1936, and are included in the totals 
for Montreal and Vancouver, respectively, under Harbours. ^ < Not segregated from Public Works 

expenditures. s Includes “Income Expenditure" for buildings and permanent improvements to 

canals and harbours. « These are the fixed assets as reported by the National Harbours Board at 

Deo. 31, 1836. 



financial statistics of waterways 


13 .— Expeiiditwres of the Bomtaion Government for Maintensnse and Operation of 
Aids to Navigations Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, Ii35-S7. 


Item. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937. 

Aids to Navioation and Mibcellaneotis Items. 

$ 

S 

$ 

Lighthouses and Coast Service — 

186,145 

741,926 

658,737 

195,889 

777,059 

692,511 

196,854 

1 1,557,108 




6,349 

5,657 

7,136 


30,000 

492,489 


30,000 

552,950 


543,415 


1,499,334 

45,078 

1,314,705 

50,439 

1,423,612 

45,793 

407,045 



404,923 

408.697 


93,909 

09,885 

99,482 


86,227 

103,518 

90,281 


16,216 

40,000 

3,680 

43,750 

70,163 



45,000 


74,308 i 

66,641 


33,902 

48,913 

61,925 


81,285 

93,003 

33,663 




4,490,8071 

4,491,0841 

4,670,658 


St. Lawrence River— Canals. 

112,843 

141,237 

134,873 


359,692 

352,771 

329,181 


148,870 

90,845 

143,833 

04,029 

78,364 

125,898 


90,528 


71,400 

73,366 


20,120 

20,439 

34,744 


7,230 

5,692 

5,287 

667,013 


57,480 


508,423 



55,517 

52,635 

9,321 

48,281 

9,876 

Richelieu River — 

St. Ours lock 

6,386 

Chambly - 

59,018 

8,905 

73,601 

141,376 

87,525 

1 9,426 

81,866 

71,851 

11,342 
88,454 
150, 189 

Ottawa and Rideau Ru'ors — 

Ste. Anne lock 

Carillon and Grenville 

Rideau (including Tay) 

152,113 

Trent 

178,295 

187,806 

199,135 

Murrav 

13,344 

17,924 

9,679 

Nil 

10,482 

10,251 

1,329 

St. Peters 

0,875 

Nil 

Canals, eeneral 


Totals 

1,983,292 

2,095,848 

2,062,080 

Haeboxjks. EijEvatobs, Rivers, etc. 

Port Colborno elevator 

Prescott elevator - - 

Churchill elevator 

Hudson Bay terminahs 

Other Harbours and Rivera— 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatcliewan. Alberta and N.W.l' 

British Columbm 

Yukon . 

General 

88,. 583 
80,317 
180,316 

64.072 

315,.588 

348,990 

635,503 

180,103 

28,251 

3.018 

1 403,295 ; 

Nil 

434,252 

89,481 
97,220 j 
189. SOS 

86,224 
497,934 
432,337 1 
438,660 j 
218,304 1 
38.643 
2,637 
319,813 
14,671 1 
453,597 

85,512 

78,572 

08,072 

68,104 

82,404 

291,699 

383,883 

523.945 

130,923 

30,992 

2,400 

384,478 

8,641 

373,998 


Totals 

2,780,328 

2,878.729 

2,543.029 


Grand Totals.. 

9,3,M,427i| 

3,485,6611 

9,376, .367 


Expenditures bt Departments, 

Railways and Canals 

2,344,508 1 
4,301, 312i| 

2,471,857 

3 

Marine 

4,279,7051 

3 

Transport 

6,900,769 

Public Works 

2,608,607 1 

2,714,099 

2,375,698 




f 1 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. * Charged to Hudson Bay Railway in 1935 

and 1936. s The Department of Transport in 1937 included the former Departments of Marine and 

of Railways and Canals. 
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13,— Ilevemie of the DoMinion Government from the Operation of Aids to Navigation, 
Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-37. 


Item. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

1 

3 

Aids to N.wio.wion .4.nd Miscellahkovs Items. 




Radio revenue— traffic 

52,070 

56,714 

59,840 

Dominion steamers 

2,928 

2,759 

793 

Earning.^ of dredges and plant. 

431 

5,114 

8,170 

Sundries and miscellaneous 

23,481 

23,831 

32,194 


79,510 

88,418 

100,997 

Canals. 


Bt. Lawrence River — 





187,114 

166,746 

187,093 

Beaiiharnois 

59,510 

59,526 

59,619 

Soulanges 

4,257 

4,057 

4,175 


25,560 

38,600 

32,300 

W'illiamsburg 

2,500 

3,018 

3,230 

Welland canal 

22,597 

1 191,287 

208,691 

Welland Ship Canal 

Sault Ste. Marie 

152,507 

217 

217 

217 

Richelieu River — 




Chambly 

1,244 

1,150 

1,157 

St. Ours lock 

* 


60 

Ottawa and Rideau Rivers — 




Ste. Anne lock.’. 

387 

189 

241 

Carillon and Grenville 

1,628 

1,559 

1,567 

Chats Falls 

1 

1 

1 

Rideau (includins Tay) 

10,134 

10,189 

10,375 

Trent 

6,067 

6,448 

6,512 

Murray 

254 

351 

311 

St. Peters 

168 

157 

169 

Sundries 

3 

2 

3 

Totals 

474,220 

483,557 

613,727 

IlAHnODHS. 

Churchill terminals 

3,264 

2,365 

Prescott elevator 

69,552 

175,052 

161,815 

Port Colborne elevator 

184,110 

143,004 

200,767 

Churchill elevator 

109,983 

84,888 

117,091 

Earnings of dry docks. 

73,983 

62,500 

80,330 

Rent, Kingston graving dock 

6,050 

12.100 

Nil 

Ferry privileges 

2,706 

3,022 

2,847 

Piers and wharves 

111,973 

111,189 

139,849 

Harbour duos 

2,765 

2,800 

4,272 

Totals 

561,128 

697,819 

715,336 

Grand Totals 

1,111,858 

1,169,794 

1,333,060 


^ Included with Chambly canal. 2 Included with Hudson Bay Railway. 


Shipping Subsidies. — ‘The information given in the following table formerly 
appeared under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office but is now 
shown here because these subsidies are granted to assure the required steamship 
services rather than for the mere carriage of mails. 
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14.--Maii Subsidies and Steamship SuhventionS) fiscal years ended Mar. ai, 1985-3?. 

Note.— The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Sub- 
sidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. Such data appear annually in the annual report of the Auditor 
General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Service. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Atlantic Ocean— 

S 

.S 

$ 

Canada and Great Britain 

500,000 

500,000 

250,000 

Canada and South Africa 

112,500 

112,500 

112,500 ; 

To assist in the carriage of lumber from Churchill, Man., to 
United Kingdom 

2,500 

Nil 

Nil 

Prince Edward Island and Boston 

Nil 

35,000 

20,000 

Pacific Ocean— 

British Columbia, Australia and/or China 

110,713 

118, SOO 

136,650 

Canada, China and Japan 

690,000 

749,000 

600,000 

Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific 

200,000 . 

200,000 

292,308 

Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Vancouver and the British West Indies 

36,000 

33,000 

30,000 

Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway... 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Victoria and west coast Vancouver island 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

British Columbia and South Africa 

84,000 

84,000 

84,000 ! 

Local Services— 

Baddeck and Iona 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 ! 

Charlottetown and Pictou 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 ; 

Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s wharf 

4,600 

4,213 

Nil ! 

Chester and Taneook island (winter) 

Nil 

1,584 

1,600 

Grand Manan and the mainland 

24,750 

33,000 

33,000 

Halifax and Bay St. Lawrence 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Halifax, Canso and Guysborough 

6,750 

6,750 

6,760 

Halifax, LaHave and LsiHave River ports 

2,000 

2,000 

1,981 i 

Halifax and Sherbrooke 

900 

900 

882 ! 

Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

Halifax, Spry bay and Cape Breton ports 

4,000 

3,961 

4,000 

Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton 

4,000 

4,000 

3,923 

He aux Coudres and les Eboulements 

786 

1,100 

1,100 

Mulgrave, Ariohat and Canso 

33,750 

33,750 

33,750 

Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports 

9,500 

9,469 

9,317 

Murray bay and north shore (winter service) 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville 

2,000 

1,873 

1,500 

Pelee island and the mainland 

8,250 

8,250 

8,250 

Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 ! 

Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands 

37,500 

37,500 

37,500 

Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 
north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 

76,500 

84.600 

85,000 

Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 
shore of the gulf of St, Lawrence. 

54,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Riraouski, Matanc and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 
rence 

37,500 

50,000 

50,000 

Riviere du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 

9,000 

12,000 

10,000 

St. Catherine’s bay and Tadoussac. 

2,500 

3,260 

3,500 

Saint John and Bridgetown 

800 

1,000 

800 ! 

Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville^ 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 : 

Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 
Pundy 

2,800 

2,800 

2,500 

Saint John and Minas Basin porta 

3,500 

3,500 

6,000 

Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 
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M.-— MaE SuMWies and Steamsltlp SnbTentions, fiscal years ended Blar. 31, MSS-S? 
— concluded. 


Service. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

local Smkes— concluded. 

Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports 

1 

13.000 
75 

750 

18.000 

20,000 

12,000 

2,831 

! ^ 

13.000 
633 
750 

25.000 

22,500 

16.000 
4,526 

1 

13.000 
1,000 

750 

25.000 

22,500 

16.000 
4,853 

Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S 

Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way iwrts 

Sydney and Bras d'Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 
of Cape Breton 

Sydney and Whycocomagh 

Inspection of subsidized steamship services. 

Totals 

2,274,255 

2,426,609 

2,119,914 



Merchant Marine Services Operated by the Canadian Government. 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine.— The circumstances under which 
the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the operations 
of a merchant marine are explained on p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 

This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 of 
that year numbered 67 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 363,450, represent- 
ing an original capital investment of $79,661,921. On June 8, 1936, the 10 remaining 
vessels were disposed of for a consideration of $389,444. A table showing the oper- 
ating results from 1919 to 1936 appeared at p. 689 of the 1937 Year Book. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. — In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is 
provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 62,486. Five 
of these boats, known as the ‘Lady’ ships, were specially constructed for passenger 
service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed part of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting 
agreements with the respettive companies which owned the ships. The investment 
in vessels at Dec. 31, 1936, amounted to $10,942,896, mainly made up of the con- 
struction cost of the ‘Lady’ ships and the present-day valuation of the other six 
ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows: — ■ 


Calendar Year. 

Operating 

Revenues. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Operating 

Net. 

Depreci- 

ation. 

Interest. 

Book 

Loss. 


$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1929 

3,332,683 

3,780,524 

-447,841 

227,315 

442,739 

1,117,895 

1930. 1 

3,792,694 

4,315,831 

-523,137 

288,999 

550,519 

1,362,665 

1931 

3,648,986 

4,095,555 

-446,569 

294,141 

604,651 

1,346,361 

1932... 

3,323,077 

3,606,793 

-283,716 

321,261 

688,037 

1,293,014 

1933 

2,956,974 

3,454,972 

-497,998 

319,967 

726,108 

1,544,073 

1934 

3,509,738 

3,608,416 

- 96,678 

319.967 

762,033 

1,178,678 

1933 

3,816,246 

3,616,215 1 

+200,031 

325,513 

788,814 

917,390 

1936 

4,322,593 

3,766,194 j 

+567,399 

328,235 

800,282 : 

674,213 
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Section 3.~Water Traffic and Services^ 

Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. HoW” 
ever, there is a I'ecord of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports and of 
all the cargoes which pass through the canals. 

Subsection 1. — Shipping. 

Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes; (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping (exclusive of ferriage); 
and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River porta up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers, and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 
United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Ti-ent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, 
excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping betw'een one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
coastj on the Pacific coast, and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, etc. 

Ocean Shipping. — Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Later on, exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic* 
The fii'st ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Grav^, one of 
the first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants 
of the colony, realizing the advantages offered by the timber resources available, 
gave ship-building every encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and 
other points along the St. LaAvrence, and these, together with later establishments 
in the Maritime Pi-ovinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal 
bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast 'yrooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date wffien steam power first came into use. In 1833, 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, and was the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
entirely under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway operates fleets on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the 
Dominion Government operates a fleet in the "West Indies trade. 

The following table has been compiled from the Shipping Reports of the De- 
partment of National Revenue for the individual fiiscal years. 
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15.— Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 

Note, — The figures in this table are compiled from Statement X of the Shipping Rejwrts of the 
Department of National Revenue. For the years 1S68-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British, 

Entered and Cleared. 

Canadian, 

Entered and Cleared. 

Foreign, 

Entered and Cleared. 

No. 

Tons 1 
Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

No. j 

Tons 1 
Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

No. j 

Tons 1 
Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

6,870 

12, 

712,; 

337 

4,742,064 

10, 

607 

3,341, 

998 

j 


12, 

467 

6 

242 

851 

s 


6,766 

13, 

342, 

929 

5,121,818 

10, 

966 

4,618, 

163 

1,000, 

979 

15, 

134 

6 


.513 

3,014, 

537 

7,307 

13, 

896, 

353 

6,043,747 

11. 

810 

4,530, 

835 

1,076, 

228 

16, 

649 

7 

803 

910 

3,902, 

,488 

7,418 

16, 

711, 

849 

6,935,729 

12, 

786 

5.160, 

799 

1,123, 

325 

15, 

811 

8 

696 

838 

4,022, 

,299 

6,949 

13, 

931, 

091 

7,145,630 

11, 

903 

4,005, 

Oil 

1,025, 

()H7 

15, 

(160 

7 

466 

484 

3,911, 

,171 

6,817 

13, 

417, 

944 

6,470,715 

12, 

3K6 

1 3,894, 

731 

1 1,392, 

601 

18, 

659 

8 

,514 

975 

4,326, 

,934 

7,387 

16, 

144, 

,873 

8,524,208 

12, 

241 

4,343, 

448 

1,471, 

488 

18, 

5001 

8 

778 

753 

4,563, 

,6.57 

7,337 

16, 

9,59., 

790 

9,592,934 

10, 

998 

4,343, 

853 

1,699, 

612 

16, 

597 

11 

483 

484 

3,916, 

,427 

6,099 

14. 

054, 

166 

8.821,383 

11. 

115 

3,758, 

528 

1,748, 

,357 

15, 

,132 

7 

448 

699 

3,557, 

,696 

5,511 

12, 

320, 

994 

6,709.206 

11, 

994 

4,434, 

,634 

1,921, 

,237 

17, 

,353 

8 

489 

,126 

4,034, 

,045 

4,526 

10, 

545, 

619 

5,737,923 

12, 

490 

5,510, 

,484 

2,543. 

,.5,5(1 

17, 

,624 

8 

860 

,626 

3,933 

,945 

4,239 

10, 

471, 

403 

4,810,493 

14, 

,929 

8,861, 

,202 

3,197, 

,917 

17, 

,170 

1(1 

261 

,865 

4,409, 

,105 

4,869 

13, 

,868, 

905 

6.431.073 

16, 

693 

7,463 

809 

3,768, 

,9.54 

17, 

,493 

12 

945 

,623 

6,916. 

,091 

5,187 

15, 

158, 

,994 

6,644,597 

16, 

778 

7.698. 

,045 

3,136. 

,426 

16, 

,795 

14 

161 

,363 

7,239, 

,792 

5,763 

16, 

,463, 

204 

5,758,508 

17, 

,779 

7,966 

,193 

2,919, 

,639 

17, 

,314 

16 

551 


7,178, 

,115 

6,616 

17. 

,749, 

,067 

7,755,145 

17, 

,906 

9,703 

,054 

3,488, 

,321 

18, 

,117 

18 

202 

,876 

8,668. 

,456 

6,448 

IS. 

,117 

,525 

6,909,197 

16 

,746 

8,926 

,138 

3,507, 

,934 

19, 

,111 

19 

106 

,100 

8,856. 

,010 

6,253 

18 

,738 

,027 

8,643,925 

16 

.716 

9,021 

,264 

3,597, 

,639 

18, 

,561 

20 

455 

,343 

10,450, 

,038 

6,400 

21 

.625 

,660 

10,448,795 

18 

,005 

9,235 

,036 

3,433, 

,603 

21, 

,021 

23 

547 

,831 

11,317, 

,358 

6,634 

: 20 

,171 

,383 

8,200.656 

18 

,145 

9,673 

,948 

3,171, 

,136 

19, 

,689 

23 

146 

,901 

9,386 

,904 

5,826 

. 20 

,008 

,005 

7,430,148 

17 

,865 

11,707 

,129 

2,441, 

,542: 

17. 

,900 

22 

885 

,016, 

8,783 

,961 

5,754 

19 

,025 

,391 

6,751,209 

15 

,919 

11,808 

,667 

2,570, 

,564' 

16, 

,604 

21 

506 

,183: 

8,198, 

,158 

6,323 

i 20 

.865 

,151 

9,129,496 

13 

,864 

9,041 

,203 

1,929. 

,213 

15, 

,741 

19 

860 

,478 

7,314: 

,492 

6,831 

22 

,480 

,487 

' 8,746,708 

17 

,110 

9,391 

,025 

2,474 

,602 

15, 

,4f)4 

23 

673 

,742 

7,663 

,478 

7,67S 

! 23 

,676 

,25t 

i 9,392,527 

IS 

,788 

11,450 

.147 

2,567. 

,836 

16 

,737 

21, 

933: 

,445 

8,376 

,350 

8,09S 

i 24 

,593 

,602 

! 10,377,917 

21 

,663 

13,104 

.753 

3,030 

,463 

10 

,405 

20 

364 

,271 

8,914 

,230 

9,581 

, 27 

,299 

,731 

i 12,775,530 

23 

,905 

13,334 

,472 

3,085 

.518 

17 

,998 

22 

313 

,808 

11,072 

,578 


1911.. . 

1913.. . 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 


1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926. . 

1927. . 

1928. . 

1929. . 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932. . 


Totals Entered. 


Totals Cleared. 


Totals, Entered and Cleared. 


Year. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

Freight 

Tons.i 

1911..., 

15 

23.5 

11 

919 

339 



14 

709 

10 

377 

847 


a 


29 

944 

22 

297 

186 


3 


1912..., 

16 

642 

12 

768 

191 

3,337 

8or 

1(5 

224 

11 

821 

414 

5 

799 

.528 

32 

866 

24 

589 

605 

9 

137 

334 

1913.... 

18 

087 

13 

575 

193 

4,204 

082 

17 

579 

12 

655 

905 

6 

818 

381 

35 

666 

26 

231 

098 

11 

022 

463 

1914.... 

IS 

320 

14 

982 

393 

4,709, 

56:- 

17 

695 

14 

586 


7 

311 

79(, 

36 

01!) 

29 

,568 

486 

12 

081 

353 

1915.... 

17 

182 

13 

132 

944 

4,440 

58E 

16 

730 

12 

269 

642 

7 

641 

885 

33 

912 

25 

402 

586 

12 

082 

468 

1016.... 

19 

146 

12 

616 

927 

3,169 

448 

18 

(51(5 

12 

210 

723 

9 

(120 

.802 

37 

762 

24 

827 

650 

12 

190 

250 

1917.,.. 

19 

160 

14 

780 

781 

4,034 

017 

18 

962 

14 

477 

293 

10 

525 

336 

38 

128 

29 

207 

074 

14 

559 

353 

1918.... 

17 

229 

15 

780 

100 

4,540 

B8< 

17 

703 

17 

()()(5 

967 

10 

668 


34 

932 

32 

787 

127 

15 

208 

973 

1919.... 

16 

803 

11 

694 

013 

4,429 

994 

16 

543 

13 

560 

780 

9 

697 

342 

32 

346 

25 

261 

393 

14 

127 

336 

1920.... 

17 

(181 

12 

010 

374 

3,187 

704 

17 

777 

13 

2.34 

380 

9 

476 

724 

34 

858 

25 

244 

7,54 

12 

604 

m 

1921.,.. 

17 

358 

12 

516 

603 

3,4()5 

20( 

17 

282 

12 

400 


8 

750 

214 

34 

64(1 

24 

916 

729 

12 

215 

418 

1922.... 

18 

167 

13 

020 

183 

3,254 

61f 

18 

181 

13 

974 

287 

9 

162 


36 

338 

27 

594 

47(1 

12 

417 

515 

1923.... 

19 

462 

17 

095 

883 

4,764 

3(1! 

19 

593 

17 

182 

454 

12 

350 

sot 

39 

055 

34 

278 

337 

17 

115 

118 

1924.... 

19 

261 

18 

497 

025 

6,095 

42} 

19 

499 

18 

821 

377 

11 

825 

386 

38 

76(1 

37 

018 

402 

16 

92(1 

814 

1925.... 

20 

436 

20 

470 

379 

4,410 

225 

20 

420 

20 

510 

647 

11 

446 

037 

40 

H!)() 

40 

981 

(126 

15 

85(i 

262 

1926.... 

21 

,185 

22, 

,837. 

,720 

6,351, 

,872 

21, 

,353 

22, 

,817, 

,276 

13, 

550 

,049 

42 

538 

46 

,654, 

,996 

19, 

901 

921 

1927.... 

21 

,382 

23. 

,224 

,281 

5,856, 

,591 

20, 

,923 

,22, 

,925, 

,488 

13 

,416, 

,550 

42, 

,305: 

46, 

,149, 

,769 

19, 

,273. 

,141 

1928.... 

20, 

,903 

24, 

.240. 

,847 

7,024, 

,759 

20, 

,627 

23, 

,973, 

,787, 

15, 

,666, 

,843 

41, 

,630, 

48, 

,214, 

,634, 

22, 

,691, 

,602 

1929.... 

22, 

,531 

27. 

,464, 

,158 

7,155, 

,130 

22, 

,895 

26, 

,944, 

,369 

IS, 

,044, 

,626 

45, 

,426 

54, 

,408, 

,527 

25, 

,199, 

,756 

1930.... 

21 

,583 

27, 

,155 

,766 

8,471, 

,107 

21, 

,885 

25, 

,836, 

,466 

12 

,293 

,589 

43, 

,468' 

52, 

,992, 

,232 

20, 

,764, 

,096 

1931.... 

20 

,737 

28, 

,064 


7,814, 

,115 

20, 

,860 

26, 

,535, 

,387 

10, 

,841, 

,536 

41, 

,597 

54: 

.600, 

,149 

18, 

,665, 

,651 

1932,... 

19 

,175 

27 

,003 

,210 

6,820. 

,915 

19. 

,102 

25 

,337, 

,031 

10 

,699 

,016 

38, 

,277 

52, 

,340, 

,241 

17, 

,619, 

,931 

1933.... 

17 

,778 

25 

,044 


6,570. 

,607 

IS 

,150 

24 

,722, 

,443 

11 

.802 

,594 

35 

,928 

49 

,766, 

,832 

IS, 

,373 

,201 

1934,... 

19 

,501 

28 


,947 

7.(567. 

,915 

19 

,904 

27: 

,235. 

,907 

11 

,216 

,873 

39 

,405 

65 

.446 

,864 

18 

,884, 

,788 

1935..,. 

21 

,419 


1512 

.257 

9,099 

.787 

21 

,784 

28 

,647 

,591 

11 

.235 

,726 

43 

,203 

57 

,059 

,848 

20 

,335 

.513 

1936. . . . 

22 

,835 


,895 

,751 

10,025: 


23 

,328 

29: 

,156, 

,876 

12 

,296 

,688 

46 

,163 

58 

,052: 

,627 

22 

,322, 

,610 

1937.... 

25 

,348 

31 

,145 

,005 

11,142 

,357 

26 

,136 

31 

.802, 

,946 

15 

.791 

,269 

51 

,484 

62 

.948 

,011 

26, 

,933 

,626 


1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 
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Inland Shipping. — Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 
birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. Later the bateau and Durham boat 
came into common use after the migration of the IT.E. Loyalists. In the absence at 
that time of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route from Montreal to 
the Upper Lakes was broken at three places — ^from Montreal to Kingston trans- 
portation was by bateau or Durham boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners 
were used; then there was the portage road from Queenston to Chijrpawa and, 
finally, schooner again to the destination. 

Ill 1809, the AccommodaUon, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. On lake Ontario, the 
Fronienac was used from 1S17 on a weekly service between York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
Ill 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on trans- 
port trade on the Upper Lakes, where iirevioiisly there had not been enough traffic 
to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now% for there 
were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brought back. In this period Canadian shipiping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for thei’e w'as little traffic originating in the Canadian near- 
We.st. 

Upon the advent of steam railways, wiiter-borrie ti'alfie did not cleei-ease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater jiart of the 'western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie is chiefly Lhiited States traffic and sometimes 
exceeds SO million short tons in a ymar; the total traffic on these Upper Lakes alone 
is greater than that carried by all Canadian raihvays and about one-twelfth of that 
carried by all United States railways. 

Totals of inland shipping are given for each fiscal year since 1923, and by 
provinces for the latest year, in Table 17, p. 702. 

Coasting Trade. — This form of water-borne traffic has assumed great im- 
portance in Caiiada ow'ing to the long coast lines on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
and along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Liver system. The movement of 
grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Canadian ports on the Lownr Lakes and 
to Moni real is one important factor in eoastwuse shipping. The registered tonnage 
of vessels engaged in the coastwise movement is shown for each fiscal year since 
1923, and by provinces for the latest year, in Table 17. 

Shipping by Ports.— The volume of shipping in the leading ports of the 
provinces of Canada is shown in Table 16. Details are given of the sea-going vessels, 
and of the total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived at and departed from 
each port. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the tonnage of sea-going vessels 
arriving at and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any other port in Canada; 
Victoria wms next, follcw^ed by Montreal and Halifax. In total shijjping, which 
included coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver 
wms considerably in the lead, followed by Montreal, Victoria, and Halifax. 
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mANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


M.— NiimBers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) 5 
Entered and Cleared at each Principal Canadian Port, flsca! year ended Mar, 
81, 1887. 

Note. — ^For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports ar.d at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1937. 




Sea-Going Vessels. | 


Total Shipping. 

Province and Port. 

Arrived. 

Departed. | 

Arrived. 

Departed. 


No. 

Tons 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

Prince Edward Island— 









Charlottetown 

39 

34,275 

80 

47,368 

637 

230,304 

661 

239,569 

Nova Scotia— 









Baddeek 

10 

3,502 

11 

3,582 

773 

66,596 

773 

66,596 

Canso 

65 

8,081 

121 

13,372 

1,188 

140,910 

1,268 

145,082 


56 

37,224 

65 

41,242 

614 

693,816 

614 

693,530 

1,352 

3,032,243 

1,525 

3,353,259 

2,997 

3,854,339 

3,018 

4,252,630 

Liverpool 

Louisburg 

161 

94.479 

161 

93,198 

297 

173,786 

308 

177,223 

107 

45,567 

117 

62,954 

348 

103.204 

345 

96,827 


415 

35,865 

449 

32,938 

603 

62,479 

644 

52,740 

North Sydney 

1,438 

287,624 

1,508 

292,277 

2,096 

661,860 

2.134 

664,843 

Parrsboro 

63 

26,565 

72 

46,779 

473 

77,180 

483 

88,989 

Pictou 

13 

10,544 

29 

20,730 

484 

195,070 

491 

195,946 

Port Mulgrave.... 

7 

3,837 

16 

13,714 

903 

108,098 

902 

116,720 

Sydney 

Windsor 

342 

667,363 

467 

899,317 

l,66fl 

2,491,196 

1,665 

2,441,305 

125 

199,705 

m 

199,807 

192 

218,499 

644,404 

192 

218,096 

607,100 

Yarmouth 

636 

519,279 

603 

475,861 

985i 

998 

New Brunswick— 










891 

97,469 

895 

91,069 

1,136 

196,054 

1,149 

190,844 

Dalhousie 

27 

82,793 

29 

92.962 

44 

120,082 

43 

120,249 

North Head 

436 

89,972 

396 

85,549 677 

108,988 

540 

104,510 

Saint John 

821 

1,466,117 

829 

1,485,821 

2,814 

2,435,215 

2,843 

2,440,543 

St. Andrews 

2,622 

122,650 

2,660 

126,107 

3,122 

202,439 

3,154 

203,267 

Quebec— 









Chicoutimi 

3 

4,075 

1 

2,786 

156 

37,627 

158 

37,784 

Gaspe 

Lfivis 

9 

32,189 

29 

57,317 

195 

111,813 

195 

111,782 

6 

6,249 

1 

1,471 

122 

145,699 

120 

145,381 

Montreal 

1,172 

4,316,241 

1,080 

4,081,445 

5,968 

8,948,953 

573,517 

6,993 

8,961,002 

573,479 

Port Alfred 

e4 

146,732 

56 

148,990 

254 

254 

Quebec 

399 

2,034,318 

406 

1,876.254: 

2,892 

4,188,463 

2,906 

4,186,314 

Rimouski 

12 

55.142 

1,558 

48 

70,511 

1,191 

383,529 

1,195 

346,307 

Hii TjOiip. 

2 

1 

212,010 

260 

212,900 

Sorel 

74 

209,791 

122 

334,881 

1,096 

1,854,929 

1,851,395 

1.100 

1,850,493 

Three Rivers 

148 

400,318 

148 

400,318 

1,727 

1,734 

1,832,766 

Ontario— 









Amhorstburg 



_ 


417 

340,118 

300 

338,947 

Belleville 



~ 


111 

46,294 

111 

46,294 

Brockville 





1,263 

488,973 

l,262i 

488,909 

Cobourg 





403 

1,257.479 

4031 

1,257,574 

CoIIingwood 





61 

79,961 

60: 

83,487 

Cornwall 





356 

317,705 

333 

337,756 

Depot Harbour 





82 

149,670 

82 

149,670 

Erieaii.. 





149 

228,772 

153 

230,954 

Fort William 





1,336 

3,080,203 

276,013 

1,287 

2,921,109 

Goderich 





189 

170 

297,164 

ITamilton 





805 

1,528,152 

635 

1,207,557 

Kingston 





3,031 

1,266,166 

3,083 

1,296,085 

Leamington 





620 

272,692 

518 

266,908 

Little Current 





312 

152,967 


161,461 

Midland.. 





268 

446,914 

270 

456, 162 

Niagara Falls 





1,900 

1,410,903 

1,900 

1,410,892 

Owen Sound.. 





226 

224,855 


228,211 

Port Arthur... 





1,344 

3,257,858 

1,435 

3,646,336 

Port Colborne 





802 

1,421,410 

874 

1,411,759 

Port Dover 





187 

9,903 

186 

9,811 

244,592 

Port McNicolI. 

, - 




91 

236,837 

91 




TOTAL SHIPPING 
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16.— Numfeers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (BxcInsiFe of Fei'rlage )5 
Entered and Cleared at eacli Principal Canadian Port, fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, ISIS’?— concluded. 



Grand Total Shipping Trade, — Statistics are given in Table 17 showing sea- 
going, inland international, coastwise and total vessels (exclusive of ferriage), entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1937, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 to 1937. It is noteworthy in this table that 
the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. 
Both sea-going and coastwise shipping show marked expansion since 1923, although 
the effect of the depression is evident here also. Inland international shipping, on 
the other hand, has varied considerably and showed a more definite decrease during 
the depression. The total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared was greater for 
Ontario than for British Columbia in the fiscal year ended 1937. This was partly 
due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping vras through 
Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade through these 
ports. It will be noted, however, from the footnotes to Tables 16 and 17 that a 
certain amount of ferriage, at Sarnia, is included in the Ontario figures. After 
making a deduction for this ferriage, the tonnage of total shipping in 1937 was 
slightly greater for British Columbia than for Ontario, after which came Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 



TRAA^SPORTATION AND COMMUNICA TIONS 


■'SumhtTS and Toiinages »f AM Veswis. fEMlwsive of Ferriasel, Entered and 
C leared ai t'anadliin Ports, With Details hy Frovinees for the fiscal 

year ended Mar, 31, ItST. 


Ye;ir and Frovinco. 


Sea-Going. 1| Constwi.se. 


Arrived. | 

Departed. |i .Arri-.-cd. i 

Departed. 


No. 

'ro;is j 
Iegi.ster. i 

No, ! 

Tons {i 1 

Register, I; 1 

Tons 

Reg!.ster. 

No, 

Tons 

Register. 

T(»<uis, 1JV>3 

Totals, 1921 

Totals, 19‘>.> 

Totals, 1926 

Totals, 1927 

Totals, 1928 

Ti>t,als, 1929 

Totals, 19:10 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1932 

Totals, 19:13 

Totals, 1931 

Totals, 1935 

Totals, 1936 

.... 

9, 162 
9,261 
0,436' 
a ,185 
21,382 
20,903 
22,531 
21,583 
20,737 
19,175 
17,778 
19,501 
21,419 
3‘2,833 

7,095,883 
8,497,«‘25 
0,470,379 
23,837,7'2e 
23,224,‘281 
24,210,847 
27,464,1.58 
27,155,766 
28,064,762 
27,003,‘2l0 
25,014,389 
28,209,917 
28,512, •237 
28,895,751 

9,593 

9,499 

0,420 

21,353 

20,92:5 

20,6‘27 

22,895 

21,885 

20,860 

19,102 

18,150 

19,901 

21,784 

23,:528 

1 

7,182,45411 
S,5‘21,:577jl 
0,510,6 47|i 
22,817,376i| 
22,925,4,88;! 
23,97;t,787'; 
26,914,;569 
25,836,466!! 
26,535,387 
25,3‘37,0‘31 
24,722,443 
27,235,907 
28,547,591 
29,156,876 

,S2,5tO 
s8.o::.'» 
87,1*5 
.88,65,3 
92,2Y2 
94,9*1 
93,047 
82, ‘205 
77,507 

69.875 

64.875 
66,915 
68,441 
69,809 

58,210,041 

59,268,712 

10,480,372 

11,770,480 

43,124,919 

t5,:5Sl,586 

49,046,588 

13,666,866 

47,1:54,652 

i4,91-2,97-2 

44,975,393 

41,923,513 

43,146,037 

42,979,361 

80,0:53 

84,7(ra 

87,091 

87,878 

90,814 

94,714 

93,905 

82,197 

77,:554 

7o,m 

64,688 

66,895 

68,545 

69,633 

5},730.037 
38,096,416 
40,1:59, 147 
41,117,175 
42,617,467 
44,146,030 
48,007,997 
44,067,907 
47,540,555 
45,:511,8!)» 
41,100,788 
11,843,250 
42,827,149 
41,815,616 

1937. 

Prince Edw.'ird Island 

Xova Sf'otia 

New Hnmswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

llritish Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals, 1937 

5,546 

5,930 

I, 903 

1 

14 

II. 871 
Nil 

53,083 

5,130.912 

2,003,624 

7,221,953 

44,190 

16,689,928 

139 

6.12:3 

5,999 

1,917 

9 

14 

11.945 

Nil 

67,196 

5,791,213! 

2,066,631 

6,987,742 

7,141 

44,190 

16,8:58,833 

1,158 

12,310 

3,711 

11,729 

13.5S7 

30,354 

ISO 

840,734 

4,933,842 

1,410,012 

10,467,814 

10„284,373 

2S0 

12,462,799 

73,776 

1,170 

12,023 

3,785 

11,563 

13,490 

30,503 

140 

335,511 

4,639,103 

1,:547,695 

10,3.57,151 

15.961.502 

280 

12,731,194 

74,840 

23,348 

31,145,065 

26,136 

31,802,946 

73,033 

•43,973,830 

72,739 

■15, '447, 342 

Year and Province. 

Inland International. 

Totals. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

No. 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

No. 

Tons 

Register. 

Totals, 19231... 
Totals, 19241... 
Totals, 19231... 
Totals, 19261 . . 
Totals, 19271... 
Totals, 19281... 
Totals, 19291... 
Totals. 19301... 
Totals, 19311. .. 
Totals, 19321... 
Totals, 19331... 
Totals, 19341... 
Totals, 19351 . . . 
Totals, 19361... 


35,95t 

50,314 

46,41? 

36,04( 

29,87t 

35,073 

37,32* 

54,74’ 

10,663 

33,26 

31,55 

‘28,32 

26,943 

29,51 

18,864,448 

1S,926,97( 

17,616,107 

14,117,098 

14,862,09( 

1(!,745,6S‘^ 

18,987,751 

17,550,585 

17,769,69t 

13,216,21: 

1'2,714,05 

12,718,56* 

14,772,884 

14,472,022 

56,419 

50,758 

47,011 

27,036 

:50,626 

:55,918 

:58,437 

55,609 

40,8‘2t 

35,708 

:51,957 

•28,660 

26,874 

29,i:2f 

19,260,398 
19,001,995 
l!>,3ll,!)29 
15,474,7:52 
16,:519,794 
18,813,531 
‘20,:5:58,919 
18,895,972 
16,54‘2,0:57 
15,879,913 
13,791,599 
14,460,9, V2 
1 4,602,0.87 
14,998,858 

157,980 
157,610 
154,0:S3 
i:55,91S 
143,48( 
150,957 
154,898 
15S,5;« 
US, 907 
4-24, 314 
11 4, ‘201 
114,744 
liie,so3 
m,i93 

72,200,372 

76,692,713 

78,366,856 

78,725,299 

81,‘211,29( 

86,368,065 

«5,19S,-497 

88,373,217 

:)‘2,909,401 

87,1:52,395 

79,73:5,S3( 

82,852,051 

86,.4:51,17S 

86,347,i;51 

156,045 
1.55,019 
154„522 
136,287 
112,363 
151,259 
155,‘J37 
1,59,. i82 
i;59,OH 
124,982 
114,797 
115, 15! 
11 7, ->03 
U2,38( 

71,172.889 
75,619,788 
7»,99‘2,01t 
79,409,183 
81,862,7-49 
86,963.348 
95, ‘290, 4 15 
88,800. ;515 
9‘2,(fl7.»79 
86,5*28,873 
79,614,8:50 
83,510,109 
85,976,S‘57 
S5,971,:550 

1937. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontarioi 

Manitoba 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals, 19371 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,66 

29,93 

Nil 

2 

805,36( 

14,749,415 

6 

9,28‘ 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,849 

29,886 

Nil 

'2 

1,099,208 

14,965,563 

60 

9,783 

1,275 

17,S5f 

9,697 

15,297 

43.46* 

If 

42, 22’' 

1 m 

394,417 
10,004,754 
3,413. 631 
18,495, V27 
31,034, 76C 
44,47* 
29,152,7S- 
83,06. 

1,299 

18,146 

9,784 

13.32S 

43,379 

19 

42,51* 

16* 

402,707 

10,430,316 

3,414,326 

18,444,101 

30,934,266 

44,470 

29,570,087 

84,629 

31,62 

4115,564,12 

31,75' 

16,074,611 

1130,00 

92,683,01 

130,63 

9:5,;5‘24,902 


> Tlie Ontario figuree and the totals for Inland International and Total Shipping are inelusi^’e of fi>rriuge 
at Sarnia amounting in each case of “arrived” and “departed” to; 13,180 vessels and 1,415,012 tons for 1934; 
13,444 vessels and 1,433,031 tons for 1935; 14,683 vessels and 1,620,820 tons for 1936; and 15,217 vessels and 
1,678,272 tons for 1937. Corresponding deductions toroarlier yearsarenot available. (See tilso footnote 1 to 
TableW.) • ; . 
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Siibsection 2. — Canal Traffic. 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
18 and 21. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in the 
annual report on Canal Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 



IS.—Trallic through Canadian Canals, hy Nationality of Vessels aiid Origin of 
Freight, navigation season.s 1911-37. 

Note. — Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal trafFic 
from 1SS6 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 39S, and for the figures of 190J-10, see the 19.23 Year Book, p. 097. 






Tra 

ffic. 






Origin oi 

' Freight Car 

Tied. 





Navi- 

gation 

Cl 

rnadian Vessels. I 

United States 
Vessels.' 


C 

Janad 

!a. 

United St 

;atos.' 


Tottd. 


IS 

fo. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

No. j 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Tons, j 

P.C. of 
Total. 

Tons. 

P.C. 

Totf 

of 

il. 

Tons. 

1911.. 

25, 

.585 

9,172, 

192 

10, 

,.370 

18,231,622 

7, 

,792, 

,907 

20-5 

30,237,446 

79 

g 

.38, 

,030, 

.353 

1912.. 

2r7, 

371 

10,237, 

335 

11, 

785 

24,636,190 

9, 

,376, 

,.529 

19-7 

38,210,716 

8!) 

3 

47, 

,587, 

,245 

1913.. 

28, 

654 

12,078, 

041 

10, 

,739 

24,238,788 

11, 

,130, 

,875 

21-3 

40,923,038 


7 


0.53, 

,913 

1914“.. 


126 

12,050, 

856 

7, 

,742 

15,636,414 

9. 


,206 

! 25-3 

27,641,031 

74 

7 

37, 

023,' 


1915.. 

21, 

57.5 

i 9,398, 

2(17 

6, 

,415 

7,385,101 

6, 

,789, 

423 

i 44-7 

8.409.3,80 


8 

15 

, 198, 

803 

1916.. 

23, 

002 

■ 9,839, 

02!) 

6, 

son 

10,660,839 

7. 

,486, 

,962 

31-7 

16, 090,. 529 

OS 

H 

23 

,.583, 

491 

1917.. 

21, 

58, S 

9,831, 

694 

6, 

,.594 

10,259,772 

5, 

,964, 

,369 

26-S 

16, 274,. 566 

73 


22. 

,238, 

935 

1918.. 

■IS, 

909 

i 7,800, 

972 

6, 

,791 

9,616,200 

3. 

,369, 

,477 

17-8 

15,614,142 

82 


18, 

,.S,S3, 

619 

19193.. 

20, 

682 

' 8,7,35, 

973 

4, 

,092 

5,259,173 

4, 

,865, 

831 

48-7 

5,129,435 

51 

8 

9. 

995, 

260,' 

1920.. 

23, 

,038 

8,521, 

643 

3, 

,826 

3.838,890 

4, 

,094, 

044 

46-9 

4,641,339 

63 

1 

8, 

,735, 

383 

1931.. 

25, 

720 

10,079, 

3,38 

2, 

,969 

2,330,178 

4, 

,562. 

, 02 s 

48-5 

4,844,993 

SI 

5 

9, 

407, 

021 

1922.. 

26, 

,217 

11,0.59, 

261 

3, 

,735 

3,165.054 

6, 

,273, 

,227 

62-1 

3,752,828 

37 

9 

111, 

,026, 

055 

1923.. 

27, 

,112 

13,013, 

,970 

3, 

,399 

3, 325,, 809 

7, 

,637, 

,485 

CS-2 

3.561,949 

31 

8 

11, 

,199. 

434 

1924. . 

27, 

,467 

13,988, 

969 

3, 

,233 

2,821,177 

8, 

,8,57, 

,177 

68 -S 

4,011,920 

31 


12, 

869, 

097 

1925.. 

28, 

,361 

14,964, 

785 

3, 

„5,S7 

3,824,924 

9, 

,570, 

,311 

67-7 

4,560,356 

32' 

3 

14, 

,130, 

667 

1926.. 

27, 

,965 

14,542, 

,485 

3, 

,.543 

3,144,866 

9 

,656 

,190 

71-7 

3,821,473 

28' 

3 

13, 

,477, 

663 

1927. . 

36, 

,102 

17,472, 

61)1 

4, 

,013 

3,364,461 

11, 

,863, 

,931 

67-8 

5,624,380 

32 

2 

17, 

,4,S8, 

311 

1928.. 

30, 

,575 

17,435, 

,176 

3, 

,973 

3,270,591 

13 

,882, 

,592 

74-2 

4,837,849 

2.5- 

S 

18, 

,720, 

441 

1929.. 

25, 

,917 

13,741, 

,071 

2, 

,400 

2,323,361 

9 

.089 

,718 

70-7 

4,009,929 

29' 

3 

13, 

,699, 

647 

1930. . 

24, 

,100 

14,489, 

,045 

2 

,063 

1,684,576 

10 

.955 

,113 

74-0 

3,848,221 

26 

0 

14, 

,803, 

334 

1931.. 

25. 

,830 

15,869, 

,553 

1 

.821 

1,749,231 

11 

,433 

,737 

70-6 

4,755.337 

29 

4 

16. 

,189, 

074 

1932.. 

19, 

,854 

15,255, 

,970 

2 

,001 

2,681,078 

13 

,242 

.773 

73-7 

4,717,877 

26 

3 

17, 

,960, 

650 

1933.. 

21. 

,304 

15,225, 

,022 1 

2 

.200 

3,045,876 

12 

,724 

,925 

67-8 

6,055,564 

32 


is: 

,780, 

489 

1934.. 

22 

,217 

14,700, 

,837 1 

2 

,044 

2,969,981 

10 

,813 

,922 

59-8 

7,255,330 

40 

2 

18, 

,069, 

.252 

1936.. 



15,290 

,797 

2 

,035 

2,578,091 

11 

,187 

,082 

01-5 

7,018,907 

, 38 

5 

IS 

,205, 

,989 

1936. . 

25 

,251 

17,085, 

,749 


,708 

3,208,829 

13 

,465 

,460 

02-7 

8,003.356 

37 

3 

21 

,46.8, 

,816 

1937. . 

24 

,669 

17,904 

,774 : 

2 

,869 

3,526,939 

11 

.911 

,241 

51-0 

11,439,759 

49 

0 

23 

,3,51, 

,000 


I Includes a small p’vcentags of vessels of other foreign countries, 2 Third lock of United States 

Sault Ste. Mario eanal opened Oct. 21, 1914. ^ Foi’trth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal 

opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


19.— Tonnage of Canal Traffic, hy Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1336 and 1937. 

• Note. — Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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il.--Tonii8t?<» of (’‘anal Traffic, by Caaals aiwl Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
m§ an4 li3f~eoneludeti. 


Year and C.w.ai 

RroduetH. 

Animal 

Products. 

Manu- 

factures. 

Forest 

Products, 

Mineral 

Products. 

Total, 


tom. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1937. 

I.M4.G98 

950 

303,56f5 

107,041 

393,074 

1,819,929 

WelLmtl Ship,... 

3.5S3,2S2 

1,121 

1,899,573 

497,288 

5,766,680 

11.747.950 

Si. 

3,558,040 

6.044 

1,803,625 

736,577 

3,085,553 

9,195,439 

UUla'l.iM River 

5S4 

312 

61,064 

5,971 

55,813 

123,744 

r*t. iVt<‘r.s 

5.904 

1.5S8 

6,663 

40,173 

25,686 

79,952 

Murray i 

Nil 

Nil 

150 

Nil 

2,215 

2,365 

Otrawu Ui’.er 

229 

60 

125,840 

5,312 

217.637 

349,078 

nid.ciu 

2 

50 

5,117 

667 

10,645 

16,481 

Tr.-t:t 

68 

25 

405 

1,002 

S48 

2,348 

St. .-Vr.drevva 

Nil 

3.391 

54 

7,913 

2,356 

13,714 

Totals, mi 

8,ia,4«? 

18,539 

4,211,057 

l,461,ai4 

9,560,9931 

23,351,000 


1 Includes 1,388,377 tons of miscellaneous freight. 

2®.— Prfacipa! Commodities Carried through Cauadlau Canals, navigation seasons 
1934-37. 
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21.— Canal Traffic, by ©Ircction and Origin, navigation seasons 19Si and 1SS7. 

Note. — Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Year and Canal. 

From Canadian to 
Canadian Ports. 

From Canadian to I 
United States | 
Ports.i 1 

From United States 
to United States 
Ports.i' 

From United States 
to Canadian 
Ports. 1 


Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Dowm, 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 


tons. 

tons. 

ton.s. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1936. 









Sault Sto. M.arie.. . 

414,149 

1,280,693 

63.272 

342.472 

31,350 

46,023 

89,314 

4,963 



3,122,667 

3,009,262 




403,794 

44,199 


4,132,2502 

962,003 

St. Lawrence River! 

2,749.963 

1,306,028 


113,410 

25,974 


27,892 

3,656 

36,225 

134 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11,924 


10,816 

45,416 

Nil 

25 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

1,011 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,895 


103,237 

138, S42 

Nil 

IS. 872 

Nil 

Nil 

542 

Nil 


12,820 

2,784 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Trent 

23,303 

744 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

St. .4.udrews 

18,941 

4,274 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 1 

Nil 

Totals, me. 

4,2a6,4.'>6 

7,615,248 

2,697,770 

511,103 

591,517 

494,016 

188,3652! 

5,115,0-412 

1937. 









Sault Ste. Marie.. . 

407.200 

880,547 

95,072 

231,305 

36,ij28 

40,597 

77,092 

51,588 

Welland Ship. ..... 

993,646 

2,903.700 

1,740,118 

2O,206| 

343,037 

400,036 

26, 129 
12,841 

5,321,080 

St. Lawrence River 

3,144,510 

2,832,391 

1,555,911 

55,949 

67,148 

41,335 

1,485,348 

Richoliou River.. . 

.30,-334 

2,046 

60,651 

Nil 

Nil 

. Nil 

Nil 

24,713 

Nil 

St. Peters 

14,193 

05,359 

Nil 

300 

Nil 

Nil 

100 

Murray 

50 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,215 

Ottawa River 

162,354 

145,222! 

Nil 

41,023 

Nil 

Nil 

479 

Nil 

Rideau 

13,745 

2,736' 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Trent 

1,053 

695, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

St. Andrews 

9,420 

4,294 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals, 1937. 

4,777,110 

6,837,090 

3,457,752 

348,783 

11 446,713 

481,907! 

116,641 

6,884,944 


Year and Canal. 

Traffic by Direction. 

Origins of Cargo. 

Total 

Cargo. 

Increase(+) 
or De- 
crease (—1 
on Previous 
Year. 

Up. 

Down. 

Canada. 

United 

States.* 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1936. 







S.ault Ste. Marie 

, 698,085 

1,680,151 

2,082,803 

i 195.373 

2,278,230 

+346,189 

Welland Ship 

2,705,8712 

7,730,9322 

4,840,621 

1 5,596,182 

10,436,803 

+1,483,420 

St. Lawrence River 

4,195,376 

4,093,149 

6,098,406 

2,190,118 

8,288.524 

+1,414,869 

Richelieu River 

64,117 

16,614 

67,807 

1 11,924 

79,731 

+35,512 

St. Peters 

10,816 

45,441 

56,257 

Nil 

56,257 

+1.665 

Murray 

Nil 

4,906 

1,011 

3,895 

4,900 

-15 

Ott.awa River 

103,779 

157,714 

255,629 

5,864 

201,493 

-28.033 

Rideau 

12,820 

2,784 

15.604 

Nil 

15,604 

, -4,822 

Trent 

23,303 

744 

24,047 

Nil 

24.047 

+9,890 

St. Andrews... 

18,941 

4,274 

23,215 

Nil 

23,215 

, +4,152 

Totals, 1936 

7,73S,1672| 

13,735,709= 

13,465,460 

8,003,356 

31,468,816 

+3,362,827 

1937. 







Sault Ste. Marie 

015,892 

1,204,037 

1,548,049 

271,880 

1,819,929 

-458,307 

Welland Ship 

3,102,92!) 

8,645,021 

4,210,760 

7,537,190 

11,747,960 

+1,311,147 

St. Lawrence River 

4,780,416 

4,415,023 

6,604,202 

3,591,237 

9,195,439 

+906,915 

Richelieu River 

90,985 

26,759 

99,031 

24,713 

123,744 

+44,013 

St. Peters 

14,293 

65.659 

79,852 

100 

79,952 

+23,695 

Murray 

50 

2,315 

150 

2,215 

2,365 

-2,541 

Ottawa River — 

102,833 

186,245 

336,654 

12,424 

349,078 

+87,585 

Rideau 

13,745 

2,730 

16,481 

Nil 

16,481 

+877, 

Trent 

1,653 

695 

2,348 

Nil 

2,348 

-21,699 

St. Andrews 

9,420 

4,204 

11 13,714 

Nil 

13,714 

-9.501 

Totals, 1937 

8,798,316 

14,553,784 

I 11,911,341 

11,439,759 

33,351,000 

+1,882,184 


1 Includes a small percentage of ports of other foreign countries. ^ Revised since the publica- 

tion of the 1937 Year Book. 
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raiiftl tralFu- iij;ureH in the foregoing Tables, 18 to 21, infludo dnplieations 
whore the same freiglut passes through two or more canals. Ta.ljle 22 below oiiminaU's 
nii*st of this drnilietition hu' the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. ]’3ven in this 
analysis, however, grain tndfic originating at Lake Superior jiorts and transliijjpcd 
fri-its I’pner Lake to sniallcr boats at Port Coiborne or other points on lake,s Ifrio or 
Huron, is re.'’.lly a dujjlication although not appearing as such and i.s shown scpai-aiely 
tiiid deducted in the taldc. The elimination of duplications for Canadia.n canals 
onh'j is not fcasil ile i.iccause both Canadian and United States vessels use the locks 
on both sides of the river at Sault Ste. Marie without the payment of tolls or other 
restrictiuns. 


32,~Freig1[it Traffic Using tlie St. Lawrence Elver, Welland Ship, and Sanlt Ste. 
lilarie Canals, navigatian season of 193?. 

Note. — Excluding duplications. 


Canals Used, 

Up- 

Bound 

Freight. 

Bound 

Freight. 

Total. 


tons. 

2,972,022 

1,997,CS7 

229,091 

720,190 

149,961 

15,123,244! 

tons. 

1,550,416 

2,801,327 

587,705 

4,254,502 

1,501,4SS 

70,045,133: 

tons. 

4,523,038 
i 4,299,014 
810,790 
4,980,692 
1,051,449 
85,168.377 

St. Lawrence River and Welland Ship 

St. Lawrence River, Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. Marie* 

IVelland Ship only 

Welland Skip, and Sault Ste. Miuriei,. 

RriiU. Mariftl nnly 

Totals 

21,198,795 

80,240,571 

1,315,754 

1«1,438,3C« 

1,315,754 

Deduct grain transhipped at Port Coiborne and Buffalo 

Totals 

21,198,795 

78,924,817 

100,123,013 



1 Inoludos botli Canadian and United States canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Panama Canal.* — ’The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave dhect for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and while 
its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental 
rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations based upon the 
opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping, but, with 
the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between our Pacific 
ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels of 
Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. 

Table 23 shows the amount of traffic originating in or destined for Canada 
carried through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at 
western ports than at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern than 
for western Canadian ports. Strictly inter-coastal Canadian cargo dining the latest 
year aggregated 119,939 long tons as compared with 119,577 long tons in 1936. 

'“'Eevised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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With to total traffic through the canal by nationality of vessels and 

i'ars;.) (■arrj<‘d, vesstda of United States registration carried 9,844,254 tons, or 36-0 p.c. 
e tf t !h’ i ut ul cargi) of 28,108,375 locked, through in the fiscal j^ear ended June 30, 1937. 
Urii ish ves.sels carried 7,179,136 tons, or 25'0 p.c,; Norwegian vessels 3,506,109 tons, 
(.r 12-5 p.c.; Jajtancse vessels 1,789,178 tons, or 6-4 p.c.; and German vessels 1,496,- 
0^4 tiius, or 5-3 p.c. 


24,~ Summary of C'ommercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-37. 



Atlantic to Pacific, j 

Pacific to Atlantic. j| 

! Totel Traffic. 

1 Kir onded June 30— 

Vessels. 

Cargo 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Cargo 

Tonnage. 

, Vessels. 

Cargo 

Tonnage. 


No. 

loi^ tons. 

No. 

long tons. 

No. 

long tons. 

191.5 

512 

2,070,939 

546 

2,817,461 

1,058 

4,888,400 

1916. 

376 

1,369.018 

348 

1,724,317 

724 

3,093,335 

1917 

844 

2,928,470 

894 

4,126,250 

1,738 

7,054,720 

1918 

877 

2,638,116 

1,112 

4,887,652 

1,989 

7,525,768 

1919 

S19 

2,737,331 

1,129 

4,172,776 

1,948 

6,910,097 

1920 

1 1,130 

4,091,964 

1.203 

5,280,410 

2,. 393 

9,372,374 

1921 

1 1,417 

5,891,009 

1,374 

5.704,962 

2,791 

11,595,971 

1922 

1,409 

5,495,164 

1,196 

6,387,443 

2,665 

10,882,607 

1923 ' 

2,090 

7.085,965 

1,818 

12.480,464 

3,908 

19,566,429 

1924 

2,607 

7,858,969 

2,401 

19,134,198 

6,158 

20,993,167 

1923 

2,364 

7,397,159 

2,228 

16,559,300 

4,592 

23,956,549 

1926 

2,698 

8,034,593 

2,389 

17,995,423 

5,087 

26,030,016 

1927 

2,805 

8,576,474 

2,488 

19,157,081 

5,293 

27,733,655 

1928 

3.284 

8,303,344 

2,969 

21,312,307 

6,253 

29,616,651 

1929 

3,279 

9,873,529 

3,010 

20,774,239 

6,289 

30,647,768 

1930 

3,051 

9,472,061 

2,976 

20,646,368 

6,027 

30,018,429 

1931 

2,717 

6,670,718 

2,653 

18,304,665 

6,370 

26,065.283 

1932..... 

2,273 

5,631,717 

2,089 

14,167,269 

4,362 

19,798,986 

1933 

2,184 

4,507,070 

1,978 

13,654,095 

4,162 

18,161,165 

1934 

2,753 

6,162,649 

2.481 

18,541,300 

5,234 

24,704,009 

1935 

2,676 

7,529.721 

2,504 

17,779,806 

5,180 

25,309,527 

1936 

2,770 

8,249,899 

2,612 

18,256,044 

5,382, 

26,505,943 

1937 

2,865 

9,895,632 

2,622 

18,212,743 

6,387 

28,108,376 


Subsection 3. — Harbour Traffic. 

The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
‘in transit’ movement in vessels which pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a larger total than any of the other activ- 
ities. With the consolidation of administrative activities in the Department of 
Transport, and the control of many of the leading ports in the National Harbours 
Board, traffic statistics for the seven harbours so administered are now obtainable 
from the Annual Reports of the Board. These harbours are Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, and Vancouver. There still exist 
divergencies of classification that render it difficult to compile a statement covering 
the total traffic for these seven harbours, and it is at present not possible to include 
the traffic of other ports not administered by the Board. Marked progress is notice- 
able since the Board was organized, however, and comparable basic summary 
statistics, even if not altogether comprehensive, will no doubt be evolved in the 
course of time. 
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PART V.—AIR NAVIGATION/^ 

Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and supplies to remote and unsettled areas. The use of aircraft has made it 
possible to obtain accurate information for the development, and conservation of 
natural resources in parts of Canada that would otherwise have been practically 
inaccessible. Air-mail and air-transportation lines and commercial services are 
increasing steadily in number and in the scope of their operations and usefulness. 

The treatment of air navigation in this part of the Year Book is confined to 
civil aviation; the military activities and organizations are dealt with under National 
Defence (see “Air Service” in the Index). The subject is introduced with a section 
dealing with the history and administrative control of civil aviation and this is 
followed by sections on facilities and equipment, finances and employees, and traffic, 
along the lines of the treatment adopted in this chapter for other forms of trans- 
portation. 

The collection and compilation of statistics of civil aviation was transferred 
from the Branch of the Controller of Civil Aviation to the Bureau of Statistics in 
1936. To preserve continuity with aviation statistics published in previous Year 
Books, a statistical summary of civil aviation for the years 1932 to 1937 is given 
below in Table 1. The statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently no comparisons with similar data for previous years can be made 
for items appearing in other tables of this Part. 

*Descriptive and administrative inform.ation has been prep.ared from material supplied by J. A. Wilson, 
Controller ol Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, while statistics have been compiled by G. S. 
Wrong, B.So., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

1.— Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, lOSS-S?. 


Note.— Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, and for 1930 and 1931 at p. 698 of the 1936 Year Book. Dashes in this table in- 
dicate that no information was reported under the corresponding head for tho,se years. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933, 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

' 1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

General Analysis. 







Firms manufacturing aircraft 

7 

7 

6 

10 

7 

9 

Firms chiefly operating aircraft 

73 

87 

125 

123 

116 

162 

Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. 

4 

3 

3 

1 7 

12 

10 

Aircraft flights made 

102,219 

106, 252 

128,031 

153,211 

160,014 

202,534 

Aircraft hours flown. 

66,170 

63, 299 

75,871 

88,451 

101,935 

126,650 

Total aircraft mileage 

4,569,131 

4,538,315 

6,497,637 

7,522,102 

7,803,942 

10,026,630 

Average flight duration (minutes) 

33 

30 

36 

34 

38 

37 

Pilots carried 

102,219 

106,262 

123,031 

173,211’ 

132,096' 

200,9301 

Passengers and crew carried 

76,800 

85,006 

105,306 

157,472 = 

118,660 = 

160,517 = 

Total personnel carried 

179,019 

191,258 

233,337 

330,683 

250,756 

361,447 

Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles) 

4,569,131 

4,538,315 

6,497,637 

7,622,102' 

9,753,690' 

14.179,486' 

Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 







senger miles) 

2,869,799 

3,816,862 

6,266,475 

7,936,950 = 

10,105,936= 

14,690,872= 

Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel 






miles).. 

7,438,930 

8,355,177 

12,764,112 

15,459.052 

19,859,626 

28,870,358 

Total freight or express oiirried (lb.) 

3,129,974 

4,205,901 

14,441,179 

17,616,910 

25,387,719 

26,205,766 

Total mail carried (lb.).. 

413,687 

539,358 

625,040 

1,120,084 

1,161,069 

1,411,213= 

Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 







Total air harbours (all types) 

83 

90 

101 

96 

165 

155 

For footnotes sec end of table, p. 710. 
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t.~- Statlstleal Swnmiary of €itM Aviation in Canada, 1132-3?— condaded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1C34, 

1935. 

193(1. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Idccn.sctl Civil .Circrafid 

Totid (vin-rait fall type?)— 

Gv—s Wi-.ghi - 







{ p to L’.i'Oll ih 

416 

331 




310 

2,0i)!-4,dO;Hb. 


1 




132 

4,(Ml-!i).0Dn ib. 

1 





147 

Over 10,00011) 





5 

•9 

Type— 







Soa boats 

416 

331 




32 

jVinphihiiins.. 

26 

12 





Land pi.atiea 

2 

1 




322 

Cotiverlible 

445 

345 

308 

380 

450 

249 

Licensed (’ivii Air rersonm!. 







Commercial pilots 

s 

474 

40,5 

414 

380 

320 

Limited commercial pilots 





65 

129 

Transport pilots. 





42 

73 

Priv.ale pilots.. 


, 40.5 

1 429 

496 

559 

625 

.Air eiigineer.s 


403 

1 461 

472 

583 

595 

Unlicensed .air meelionics employed 

55 

OC 

1 61 

318 

55 

90 


1 Crews for 103S-37. “ Passengers for 1935-37. » Canadian postal contracts, 1,323,584 lb. 

* Details o! licensed aircraft for 1937 are given in Table 3. “ The basis of da.ssification was changed 

in 1935 and is now show’n trom 1983 onward. Figures on the old basis for 1929-34 will be found at p. 7'lti of 
the 1934-33 edition of the Year Book. ® This clas.9 did not exist prior to 1936. 


3.— Licensed Civil Aireiraft in Canada, Dec. 31, 1937. 

Nora. — Dashes in this table indicate that no information was reported under the corresponding head 
for those years. 


.Aircraft. 

Dominion 

and 

Provincial. 

Private. 

Flying 

Clubs. 

Commer- 

cial. 

Total. 

Gross Weight.i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Up to 2,000 lb 

39 

95 

71 

Ill 

316 

2,001 to 4,000 lb 

21 

16 


95 

132 

4,001 to 10,000 lb 

17 

3 


i 127 

147 

Over 10,000 lb 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

Totals 

77 

114 

71 

343 

604 

Type. 






Sea boats 

25 

1 

1 

5 

32 

Amphibians 

1 




1 

Land planes 

34 

99 

88 

121 

322 

Convertible® 

17 

14 

2 

216 

249 

Totals 

77 

114 

71 

313 

604 


1 Totol weight of aircraft with supplies and full load. ^ May be equipped with w'heels, floats or 

slds as conditions demand. 


Section 1. — ^History and Administration. 

Subsection 1. — Development of Aviation m Canada. 

Historical Sketch. — ^About the turn of the century Mr. W. E. Turnbull, who 
may be termed the “father of aeronautical research in Canada”, was experimenting 
with aerofoils and propellers at Eothesay, New Brunswick, where, in 1902, he set up 
the first small wind tunnel in Canada. He discovered the laws of the centre of pres- 
sure movement on aerofoils, and made deductions from these laws which explained 
the longitudinal stability of aeroplanes. He also propounded the static laws of air 
propellers and in later years evolved and developed the controllable-pitch propeller. 

At the time that Mr. Turnbull was beginning his work, Dr. Graham Beil was 
experimenting with kites and air-screws in laboratories at his summer home at 
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Baddeck, Cape Breton island. The “Aerial Experiment Association”, formed in 
1907, consisted of Dr. Bell, J. A. D. McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, two young Cana- 
dian engineering graduates, Glen Curtiss, a motor-cycle engine builder from New 
York State, and Lieut. Selfridge, on leave from the United States army. As a result 
of the work of these associates, the first flight in Canada was made at Baddeck on 
Dec. 7, 1907, in the Cygnet, a tetrahedral kite, which was towed by a steam tug. 
On Feb. 23, 1909, McCurdy’s aeroplane, the Silver Dari, was taken out for tests on 
the ice at Baddeck. With its designer as phot and under its own power, it flew for 
half a mile, rising thirty feet above the ice. This was the first aeroplane flight by a 
British subject. The Silver Dari was an advance on any aircraft previously flown, 
notable features being a three-vrheel undercarriage, tapered wings, and the use of 
aileron controls. 

Progress was rapid throughout the civilized world in the development and 
design of heavier-than-air flying craft from 1908 to the outbreak of the War, and 
this progress was accelerated during the War by the intensity of competition for 
superiority in the air, and by the wide field for experiment which the war activities 
provided. Officially, Canada took little part in these developments. However, many 
young Canadians entered the flying service of Britain and, to facilitate their recruit- 
ment and preparation, training units were established in Canada. To provide the 
aircraft for training purposes, Canadian Aeroplanes. Limited, was organized by the 
Imperial Munitions Board and, by the end of the War no less than 2,900 planes had 
been built by this industry. In the latter part of the War, owing to the extension 
of submarine raiding to the Atlantic coast of America, a Royal Canadian Naval Air 
Service was organized to patrol the coasts of the Maritime Provinces and the gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Bases were established at Halifax and Sydney, and patrols inaug- 
urated on Aug. 25, 1918. 

At the end of the War thousands of young men with training and experience in 
the British flying services returned to Canada, full of enthusiasm for aviation, and 
seeking an opportunity to apply their new knowledge to peace-time developments. 
At the same time, governments were disposing of their surplus stocks of planes at 
bargain prices. Action was necessary to supervise and control aviation in Canada. 
The Air Board was appointed in June, 1919, “with authority for the full regulation of 
civil aeronautics. Branches were organized to deal with licensing of aircraft and 
personnel, to conduct operations for other Government services, and to provide 
technical services. 

The immediate post-war circumstances of a large number of trained pilots and 
many surplus aircraft resulted in great activity in flying. However, much of this 
was in the form of exhibition flying, joy-riding and flying instruction. Patronage of 
these activities soon waned as the novelty of flying wore off among the general public. 
However, the foundations for real progress were laid by a few more far-sighted men 
who sought to apply the facilities of aircraft to real practical purposes in forest 
reconnaissance, surveying, and transportation in inaccessible areas of country. In 
the summer of 1919 successful flights were made for forest protection and survey 
work at Lae h la Tortue in Quebec. In the summers of 1920 and 1921 bases were 
established by the Air Board, with provincial co-operation, at various points across 
Canada from which forest patrols and survey work were carried on. In addition 
some large corporations, such as the Laurentide Company and Price Brothers, estab- 
lished their own air services for forest patrol, surveys and transportation. The 
discovery of crude oil at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie river in the fall of 1921 led 
to the fij’st large-scale attempt to establish air transportation in the far north by the 
Imperial Oil Company. As a result of the development of mining activity at Eouyn 
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in iionh\v(‘>t(‘Tn Qiifbec, the first regular freight and passenger air transport service 

iuaugurafed in 1924 by the Lanrentide Air Services, Limited. 

I Vum these' beginnings the expansion has been rapid. 'I’he speed anil ease of air 
tnuisport played a very inpiortaut part in the expansion of mining aetivity during 
j’t'eeni yeans throughout nmny areas of the Canadian Shield. Aircraft have been 
regularly used all across Canada for forest sketching, ])atroi and fire .siijipression, 
vliile very largo areas have been mapped each year by aerial photography. The 
basic reasons ftn- tins progress of flying in the north country are simple. The only 
alternative moans of transportation in many cases — ^the cance in summer and the 
dog team in winter --are arduous, tedious, ver\' costly, and slow for long distances. 
Furthermore, the lakes which dot the country everywhere provided from the fii’st 
readily available landing places for aircraft equipped with floats in summer and 
with skis in winter. The flying could all be done in daylight hours and trips could 
generally lie postponed if w^cather conditions w’ere unfavourable. As a result com- 
raeroial flying throughout the north country has been able to supply a very real 
economic service and to show substantial progress without governmental subsidies 
of any kind, while numerous governmental functions are being carried out with 
incrousc'.d eifleiency and economy through the aid of flying. 

The situation was rvholly different in the older settled parts of Canada. Here 
other forms of dependable and efficient transportation were already in existence and 
in some phases over-developed. The only advantage flying could offer was a saving 
of time, and to effect this an elaborate system of ground facilities was necessary. 
On account of the expense entailed, the development of inter-city air transportation 
wavs left in abeyance at first until progress elsewiiere would give a clearer indication 
of its success and value. However, the success of inter-city air services in Europe 
and the steady growth of the United States airwaj' system led to a reconsideration 
of Canada’s position in 1927. As a step in establishing a chain of airports across 
Canada and also to provide for the training of personnel, the flying-club movement 
was started with the offer of government grants and gifts of aircraft. Twenty-three 
flying clubs were established in the principal cities of Canada in 1928 and 1929. 
Aerodromes established by municipalities or by these flying clubs formed the nucleus 
for the Trans-Canada airway, the Dominion Government having to provide inter- 
mediate landing fields, especially through the Bocky mountains and across northern 
Ontario, and the weather-reporting, lighting, and radio services. (See pp. 713-714.) 

Mention has already been made of the administration of aviation under the Air 
Board immediately after the War. At the beginning of 1923, in the unification of 
the defence forces under the Department of National Defence, the Air Board wuvs 
abolished and the administration of aviation was placed under the new Department. 
At this period when both military and civil flying services were small and in the early 
stages of their development, the advantages of combining their administration in one 
department were manifest. How^ever, the two functions inevitably developed along 
different lines, these differences applying both to types of aircraft and to training of 
personnel. With the growth of both military and civil flying, their administration 
in one department became less convenient and stability in the administration of 
aviation in the Dominion was finally reached in the autumn of 1936 by the complete 
separation of the military and civil functions, the latter being transferred to the new 
Department of Transport. Civil aviation has now become so important a part of 
the transportation facilities of Canada that it can best be administered by the 
Department which deals with railway, shipping, and highw^ay services, to which 
aviation is complementary. 
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THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY. 

Modern Airway Facilities. — ^Tlie term ‘airway’ may be defined as the path 
of flight betAveen two terminal airports on which have been installed permanent aids 
to air navigation. In North America a standard s}\stem of aids to air navigation 
has gradually been evolved. This is being closely adhered to in the construction 
and equipment of the Trans-Canada airway, and some of the most important char- 
acteristics should be mentioned. Essential features are efficient W'eather and radio 
services. Terminal airports, i.e., those wEere regular stops are made, should be all- 
way and all-weather fields, having three or more hard-surfaced runways, at least 
3,000 feet in length, fully lighted with electric airw'ay beacons, floodlights, boundary 
lighting systems to define the runwaiys, range and approach lights to indicate the 
path of flight to the paved landing strips, and obstruction lights to define obstacles 
that might interfere W'ith the clear apxmoach to the airport. At a distance of aboxit 
three miles there should be a radio-beam station, by means of which the pilot is 
guided along the airway and brought directly over the airport at the proper altitude 
for landing. 

A meteorological service is essential on every main airport. By means of two- 
way radio, aerofflanes in flight are given, every thirty minutes, the latest information 
on the weather, are controlled during their flight, given full information as to other 
aeroplanes flying in their vicinity, and advised when to land. 

Present practice requires radio-beam and two-way communication stations 
along the airway at intervals of about 100 miles betw'een the terminal airports. 
Adjacent to these and directly in the path of flight secondary aerodromes are con- 
structed. These are not necessarily stopping points but they afford a safe landing 
in case of need. The number of such additional intermediate aerodromes considered 
necessary for safety varies with the type of country. In open, settled, farm lands, 
where there are no mountains and where the weather is normally fine, they may be 
dispensed with altogether or spaced at intervals of about fifty miles between the 
major airports. Owing to the nature of the climate and the difficult jffiysical char- 
acter of the terrain in the Rocky Mountain region and northern Ontario, where 
there are absolutely no alternative emergency landing places, the spacing averages 
about thirty miles. The Trans-Canada Airway when finally completed will consist 
of a chain of airports from 30 to 50 miles apart reaching from Halifax to Vancouver 
with ‘feeder’ lines at branches from larger cities on the main airway to neighboirring 
cities in the United States and into the Canadian North. 

Major Divisions of the Trans-Canada Airway. — Natural conditions divide 
the Trans-Canada airway into four distinct regions' — ^the Mountain region, from the 
Pacific coast to the foothills in Alberta; the Prairie region, stretching from the foot- 
hills to the Ontario boundary; the Laui'entian area, extending through western 
Ontario as far as the Ottawa valley; and the Atlantic section, whieh takes in the 
settled areas in flic basin of the Great Lakes, the Eastern Townshijis of Quebec, 
and the Maritimes. 

The Prairie region obviously presented the simplest construction and operating 
problems. There, precipitation is light, visibility normally good, contour changes 
arc gradual, and aerodrome sites requiring little development were obtainable every- 
where. Airway surveys commenced on the prairie section in the summer of 1928, 
and aerodrome construction and lighting installation followed. By the end of 1929, 
a chain of lighted aerodromes from Winnipeg to Edmonton via Regina and Calgary 
had been prepared and a contract for the carriage of mails had been let to Canadian 
Airways by the Post Office Department. Actual flying operations started on Mar, 
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1, 1930j with the operation of a nightly service each way. Five radio-beam stations, 
constructed in 1931, increased the efficiency of the airway materially. This service 
continued in regular operation with satisfactory results till Mar. 31, 1932, when, for 
reasons of economy in all services, it was temporarily suspended. Although the 
operation of the trans-prairie service was stopped, the airw^ay surveys then in hand 
in the mountains and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces were 
continued with a view to the eventual completion of the system from coast to coast. 

Progress of the Airway. — ^Preliminary development on practically all aero- 
dromes west of Montreal is now completed and while further construction W'^ork is 
required on some of the key airports to bring them up to the high standard of con- 
struction required, the route may now be flown safely in daylight hours. The instal- 
lation of the radio-beam and two-way radio systems is proceeding as deliveries 
of equipment can be obtained. The lighting program is also well in hand. 

Regular operations from Vancouver to Winnipeg — ^the western half of the air- 
way — ^were possible at the end of 1937, and the airway should be in shape for 
regular operation at all seasons of the year, both night and day, from Vancouver to 
Montreal by mid-summer, 1938. The Atlantic section, east of Montreal, is not so 
far advanced but by the close of another construction season this too should be 
ready for regular operation. 

An Act creating a national operating company — Trans-Canada Air Lines — for 
the operation of the Trans-Canada system was passed by Parliament in 1937. 
Time is required to build up such an organization but already it is operating the 
Seattle-Vancouver air-mail service and using this service as a training ground. As 
aircraft now on order are delivered, Trans-Canada Air Lines will extend its opera- 
tions until they include the whole system from coast to coast. 

The increase in landing speed and the introduction of night and all-weather 
flying necessitate larger airports, with longer clear approaches and improved surfaces. 
Airports which were adequate five years ago no longer suffice. The Department of 
Transport is co-operating with the municipal authorities in all parts of the country 
to provide air terminals of the required standard and is giving generous assistance 
so that first-rate airports may be available at all the principal traffic centres. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE. 

The past decade has witnessed the creation of a world-wide system of communi- 
cations by air. Eui-opean air lines cover that continent with a network connecting 
all the principal centres and stretching out to the farthest confines of Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia. In North America, the United States ainvay system provides a 
similar network and has been extended to give rapid means of transportation to all 
points in Central and South America, The Pacific ocean has been spanned and 
South America connected with Europe. The only major trade route not yet regularly 
served by aircraft is the North Atlantic. This trade route is perhaps the most im- 
portant in the world. It joins the greatest centres of population and industry of the 
Old and New Worlds. It is seia^ed by the most highly efficient transport and com- 
munication systems in the world and here, if anywhere, is to be found traffic of 
sufficient value and quantity to justify the establishment of a commercial air service. 
The great circle track, or shortest route joining these two great industrial districts, 
passes down the Rhine Valley, through northern France and Belgium, London, 
northern Ireland, the Straits of Belle Isle, Montreal, the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and thence to the Mississippi basin. The eastern and western terminals of the direct 
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Trans-Atlantic airway lie in the British Commonwealth and from the earliest days 
of aviation the Canadian Government has watched its development with growing 
interest. The length of the ocean crossing and the climatic difficulties have delayed 
the establishment of any regular service by this route, but, with the advance of 
aeronautical and radio science and meteorological services, these are being conquered. 

At the invitation of the Government of Neudoundland, representatives of the 
Canadian and United Kingdom Governments visited St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
July, 1933, for a conference on trans-Atlantic flying. This conference w^as also 
attended by representatives of Imperial Airw'aj'S and Pan American Airwmys. The 
result of this conference was close co-operation betw^een the three Governments in 
certain preliminary siuveys and meteorological studies. 

An agreement for co-operation in the estabhshment of the Trans-Atlantic air 
service by the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, 
and Newfoundland was reached by representatives of these Governments in Ottaw’^a 
in December, 1935. Since the friendly co-operation of United States interests, 
rather than the institution of a rival service, was highly desirable, at the close of 
the Ottawa Conference in December, 1935, the representatives of the Common- 
wealth Governments proceeded to Washington and an agreement w'as reached with 
representatives of the United States Government for their co-operation in the insti- 
tution of a regular transatlantic air-mail, passenger, and express service. The 
practical results of these two conferences were the trial flights made by aircraft of 
Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways during the summer of 1937. Flying 
boats, were used by both companies, Imperial Airw^ays operating two of the new 
‘Empire’ type, high wing monoplane boats, while Pan American Airways used the 
‘Clipper’ flying boat, a type which had been successfully flown on their trans- 
pacific service. The success of these trial flights inspires confidence that,' in a rel- 
atively short time, commercial transatlantic services wuU be in operation. 

Canada’s share in the trial flights has been confined so far to the provision of 
seaplane bases, meteorological and radio services in Canada and, as regards the t'wo 
services last named, in Newfoundland as well. Under the Ottawa Agreement, 
when the trial flights justify the establishment of a regular service, a joint operating 
company will be formed by Imperial Airways, Trans-Canada Air Lines and a com- 
pany nominated by the Irish Free State for the permanent operation of the route. 
Negotiations are now proceeding between the three companies for the establishment 
at an early date of such a joint operating company. 

Subsection 2. — Administration. 

Civil aviation, previously administered by the Department of National Defence, 
is now a function of the Department of Transport, created in November, 1936. 

The administrative duties under the Controller of Civil Aviation include the 
inspection and registration of aircraft and air harbours, the licensing of commercial 
and private air pilots, air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, 
the location and construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship 
services are administered in this Branch. 

Provincial Government Operations.— -The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
owns 25 aircraft, which are operated by the province in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, transportation, air photography and sketching in northern Ontario. The 
Manitoba Government Air Service operated, in 1937, 6 aircraft on forest protection 
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in the province for the Forestry Branch. Work requiring the use of aircraft was 
carried out in other provinces by commercial operators on contract with the Pro- 
vincial Governments concerned. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police. — Since the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police took over the duties of the Preventive Service in 1932, aircraft have been 
utilized in the work on a wide scale, particularly along the coastal areas of the 
Maritime Provinces and in the lower St. Lawrence river. Such aii'craft are equipped 
to maintain communication with the Preventive Service patrol vessels and also the 
land detachments, thereby enabling closest co-operation between all branches. 
Prior to 1937, this work had been performed by seaplanes provided by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, who also furnished the pilots. During 1937 aircraft operations 
along the Atlantic seaboard in connection with Preventive Service work were carried 
out entirely by aircraft purchased by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Four 
DeHavilland twin-engine Dragonfly landplanes were purchased by the Force, three 
of which were operated from the base located at Moncton, N.B. Flying operations 
' commenced July 9, 1937, and terminated for the season Oct. 31, 1937, during which 
time a total of 117 separate patrols were carried out, which involved a total of 350 
hours flying time. No accident or other untoward incident occurred during these 
patrols. 

Commercial Aviation. — ^During 1937 the principal activity of commercial 
aircraft operators in Canada was the carriage by air of passengers, freight, and mails 
to mining fields in the more remote parts of the Dominion. Their work also included 
forest fire patrols, timber cruising, air photography, flying instruction, advertising, 
short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the eoimtry. 

Air-Mail Services. — ^Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, 
and mail carried during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, may be found in Table 
6, p. 736, under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Ofiice. 

Encouragement of Aviation. — ^To encourage a more wide-spread interest and 
knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has assisted 
by issuing light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the 22 flying clubs, viz.: 
Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Montreal, Brant-Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Kingston, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, 
Brandon, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver. Many aerodromes have been established through this movement. 
Details of membership, aircraft, hangars, flights, etc., of flying clubs are shown 
separately in the tables. 

Section 2.— Airports and Aircraft. 

Subsection 1. — Ground Facilities. 

The nucleus of the chain of aerodromes and ground facilities mentioned below, 
which will constitute the Trans-Canada airway, consists of municipal or flying-club 
airports adjacent to the larger urban centres. There are also numerous terminals 
from which commercial flying services operate, chiefly into the northerly mining 
regions. These different types of air harbours are indicated in Table 3. 

A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal. 
Immigration, customs, and postal facilities are available. An aerodrome has also 
been constructed at Rimouski to expedite the dispatch and reception of trans- 
Atlantic mails. 
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3.— Air Ilartours in Canada, 1936. 

MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS. 


Noya Scotia— 

Halifax. 

New Bnin.swick— 
Fredericton 


Quebec— 

Cap de la Madeleine . . 
Ontario- 

Brantford... 


Hailey bury 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Little Current . . 
Port Arthur . . . , 

Stratford 

Waterloo 


Manitoba— 

Virden 

Winnipeg 

Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw.. 


North Battleford. . 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Weyburn 

Yorkton 


British Columbia— 

Cranbrook 

Fernie 

Grand Forks 

Trail 

Vancouver 


Halifax .^.ero Club. . 


(none) 

(none) 

Saint John Flying Club. . 


Water.. 

Land... 

Land... 


(none) 

Brant-Norfolk Aero Club — 

Fort William Aero Club 

(none) 

Hamilton Aero Club 

Flying Club of Kingston 

(none) 

(none) 

(none) . 

Kitohener-Waterloo Flying 
Club 


Land 

Land 

Water 

Land 

Land 

Land and Water . . 

Water 

Land 




Moose Jaw Flying Club, Ltd. 
(none) 

Regina Flying Club 

Saskatoon Flying Club . 
(none) 

(none) 


Land.. 
Land.. 
Land.. 
Land.. 
Land. . 
Land. . 


Calgary Aero Club 

(none) 

Edmonton and Northern 

Alberta Aero Club 

(none) 

(none) 


(none) 

(none) 

(none) 

(none) 

Aero Club of British Colum- 


Land.. 

Land.. 

Land.. 


Land.. 

Land.. 

Land.. 

Land.. 


Land and Water. 
Ijand 


Total.s, Municipal Air Harbours . . 


sq. ft. 

2, tool 


11,600 

4,392 

12,000 


43,500 

9,400 

150,000 

36,127 

2,000 

5,000 


109,i539l 1,259,837 


OTHER .A.IR HARBOURS. 


Landing Surfaces. 


Land ! 



Total. 

Only, I 

Only. 

Water. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

17 

27 

Nil 

44 

2 ' 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

3 

1 ■! 

4 

30 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

Nil 

11 

Nil 

11 

13 

16 

Nil 

29 

63 

57 

1 

131 

38 

3 

3 

34 

91 

GO 

4 ■ 

15S 


Public 

Public-auxiliary 

Public-temporary 

IDoininion Government.. 

Intermediate 

Provincial 

Private 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 


* Information not available. 
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Subsection 2. — ^Aircraft. 

The Manufacture of Aircraft. — ^An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the development of 
flying. Canadian Vickers was the pioneer firm in Canada. Several manufacturers 
are now producing original types especially suited to operation in Canada. Several 
aircraft manufacturers from England and the United States have formed branches 
in Canada for the assembly and service of their products. The list of aircraft manu- 
facturers for 1937 includes the following; Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont.; Boeing Aircraft Co. of Canada Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Toronto, Ont.; Fleet Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont.; 
Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; National Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; A. E. Link, Gananoque, Ont.; Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Fair- 
child Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, Que.; Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, Que.; and 
Montreal Aircraft Industries, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

The following firms have established plants for the manufacture of landing gear 
designed to meet the needs of Canadian aviation; MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Elliott Bros., Sioux Lookout, Ont.; Aircraft Supplies Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man.; Sachau Marine Works, Toronto, Ont.; S. W. Waggett, Toronto, Ont.; 
Rutherford Go. Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Ottawa Car Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Alberta Motor Boat Co., Edmonton, Alta. 

Aero engine factories are established for construction or assembly and service 
of their products as follows: Standard Machine Works, Winnipeg, Man.; Coates Ltd., 
Ebourne, B.C.; Wells Air Transport Ltd., Ebourne, B.C.; Canadian Airways Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Toronto, Ont.; Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada lAd., Fort Erie, Ont.; Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Canada Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Aero Engines of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Ltd,, Longueuil, Que.;Canadian Wright Ltd., Montreal, 
Que.; Canadian Gar & Foundry Co., Montreal,^ Que.; Armstrong-Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; Aircraft Repair Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.; M. & C. Aviation Co. 
Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask.; Prairie Airways Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask.; and Institute 
of Technology & Arts, Calgary, Alta. 

Section 3. — Finances and Employees. 

Investments. — The development of aviation requires a considerable outlay of 
capital not only for the provision and replacement of aircraft but also for the provi- 
sion of landing fields or harbours, buildings, servicing shops, etc. 


4.— Investment for CM! Aviation in Canada, 1936. 

Item. 

Flying Clubs. 

Commercial. 

Land and buildings 

Aircraft 

Tools and equipment 

Furniture and oliico applmiices 

Organization expenditures : 

TotnlK ... 

S 

14,204 

47,018 

2,7SS 

1,690 

1,479 

S 

561,198 

2,742,409 

275,404 

35,837 

1,017,312 


A 9m 




Revenues and Expenses. — No statistics are available regarding expenditures 
on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private 
individuals. Table 5 shows the revenues and expenditures of flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations. 
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S.-— Revenues and Expenses of Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


Item. 

Plying Club.?. 

Commercial. 

Xotal op6rn,tirig revGiiues. 

S 

198,401 

S 

2,501,242 

Totnl oporiiting expensG^i 

182,325 

2,390,019 

Net operating revenues 

16,076 

111,223 


Personnel and Employees. — The numbers of pilots and engineers holding 
licences under the Controller of Civil Aviation in 1937 were as follows: private pilots 
625; commercial pilots 320; limited commercial pilots 129; transport pilots 73; and 
air engineers 595. 

In Table 6 are shovm emplojmes and salaries and wages in flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations in 1936. 


6.— Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, in Canada, 1936. 


Item. 

Pl.ving Clubs. 

Commercial. 

Employees 


No. 

67 

54S 

Sal rie i i Wages 


S 

80,707 

815,931 


Section 4. — Traffic, 


The freight carried by aircraft consisted largely of machinery, supplies, etc., 
for mines in the northern part of Quebec, Ontario and the western provinces and the 
Northwest Territories. Many of these mines are accessible only bj’’ canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will 
probably be the cheapest and most effective method of transportation during the 
life of a large number of these. The amount of freight and express carried by aii’craft 
has grown steadily and rapidly, increasing from 2,372,467 poundsin 1931 to 26,226,260 
pounds in 1937 exclusive of 12,836 pounds carried in international service. This 
is considerably more than was eai-ried in any other country, the United States 
reporting 7,127,369 pounds for 1937. The activity in mining, particularly in gold 
mining, due to the increased price of gold, has been a large factor in this rapid 
growth of air transportation of freight and express. Much mail, not included in 
the mail carried under contract, is also carried into the mines by aircraft. 


7.— CMiiiinercia! Air Traffic iis Canada,! by TrovlEiees, 1937. 


Province or Otlior Origin. 


Prince Edward Mand 

Nova Scotia 

New Hrunswicik. 

Qiiobcc 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
F oreign countries 

Totals 


Passengers 
Taken On. 

Freight 

Loaded. 

No. 

630 
613 
872 
33.539 
42,694 
12,232 
12,270 
5,464 ! 
8,165 

5!075 1 

lb. 

549 

250 

5,839 

3,375,560 

11,249,109 

3,823.817 

1,176,481 

2,399,635 

509,782 

1,691,265 

11,873 

137, 090 

21,244,230 


126,460 


148,910 

186,611 

321,086 

264,409 

62,023 

109,153 

40,848 


127,171 


1 , 411,213 


Includes international operations. 
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8.— Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1937 with Totals for 1935 and 1936. 




1 Details. 

Item. 

1935 

Total. 

iQqK Dominion 

S and 

Total, pro-^ineial 
Govern- 
ments. 

Light 

Aero- 

Qubs. 

Com- 

mercial. 

Inter- 
national. r 

Total. 

Clubs No. 

Membere 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

22 

fc:::::;:;: :: 

“ 

~ 


1,194 

1,189 

: 

: 

1,194 

1,189 

Flights of aircraft. . “ 

153.211 

100,014 

11,009 

51,400 

130,311 

3,814 

202,534 

Hour.s fkm'n “ 

88,451 

101,953 

8,818 

19,720 

92,650 

5,402 

12fl,i550 

Miles flown No. 

Average duration of 

7,522,102 

7,803,942 

699,771 

27,9002 

9,130,620 

762,333 

10,620,6.30 

flight minutes. 

34 

38 

48 

23 

41 

86 

37 

Gaaoleius consumed, gal. 
Lublicating oil con« 

* 

1,081,517 

120,971 

132,105 

1,876,527 

139,189 

2,274,852 

sumod “ 


61,730 

3,419 

3.501 

51,238 

3,317 

01,475 

Grew carried No. 

Paying passengers 

173,211 

132,090 

12,092 

51,400 

130,631 

0,807 

200,930 

carried “ 

140,370 

99,451 


380 

102,740 

9,352 

112,472 

Non-paying passen- 
gers carried “ 

17.093 

19,209 

7,010 

• 20,037 

13,698 

1,300 

48,045 

Totals, personnel 








carried “ 

330.683 

250,756 

19,102 

77,817 

247,009 

17,459 

361,447 









mi'e “ 

7,622 102 ^ 

9,753,090 

750,227 

30,4002 

12,030,281 

1,302,578 

14,179,486 

Paying passengers 
carried one mile.. “ 

7,930,9505 

8,724,790 

_ 

26,0002 

10,952,003 

1,874,001 

12,853,204 

Non-paying passen- 





gors carried one 
mile “ 

- 

1,381,140 

455,497 

2 

1,101,708 

280,463 

1,837,008 

Totals, personnel 








carried one mile, “ 
Pupils given instruc- 
tion “ 

15.459,052 

19,859,020 

1,205,724 

57,0002 

24,089,992 

3,517,042 

28,870,358 


1,304 

0 

985 

040 

12 

1,049 

Freight and express 

17,015,910 

25,387,719 

1,901,540 

- 

24,231,384 

12,830 

20,206,760 

carried lbs. 

Mail — postal con- 

tracts “ 

1,126,084 

1,161,009 



1,221,809“ 

189,344 

1,411,213' 

Ton miles— freight 



and express No. 


1.076,029 



1,890,594 

1,080 

1,891.074 

Ton miles— mail. . . “ 


89,588 

- 

- 

93,801 

18,612 

112,413 

Totals, ton miles. “ 


1,104,017 

* 

- 

1,984,395 

19,092 

2,004,087 

Square miles sketch- 
ed from aircraft. . “ 

Square mile.s photo- 


962 

Nil 

- 

14,474 

- 

14,474 

graphed— vertical “ 
Sqiuiro miles photo- 

® • 

0,472 

427 


10,700 

“ 

11,127 

graphed — oblique “ 


150 

20 

- 

3,860 

- 

3,870 


1 Flights between Canada and the United States. ^ From Point to point only. ^ Not 

available. i Pilot miles. 5 Crew and passenger miles. » Exclusive of 40,375 lbs. carried 

on contract with means of transportation optional, ’’ Carried under Canadian Postal contracts— 

1,323,584 lbs. 

Some countries include in their statistics traffic between two foreign stations 
of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Table 7 are shown sepa.r- 
ately statistics of companies operating regular routes between points in Canada 
and the United States. These statistics include only those of traffic between the 
two countries. The company operating between Montreal, Albany, and New York 
reported onij the flights, passengers, and freight, etc., from and to Montreal. 
Consequently, it would be quite proper to add this international traflic to the 
strictly Canadian traffic. 

The Northern Airways Company has a postal contract for mail in the north- 
west to be carried by any means feasible and on this contract 46,375 pounds not 
included in the official air-mail contracts was carried by aeroplane. 
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9— Acddeiits Eesiilting from Aircraft in Flight in Canada, 1937. 


1 

Number of Accidents 
Resulting in— 

1 Persons — 

Class of Flight. 

ICilled. ] 

Injured. 



jJeahJi j x^opcrty 
or Damage 

Injury. 1 Only. 


Or.,. 1 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 


With passengers, freight, mail 

With cr ew only 

Instruction. 

Totals 

3 

i 1 

1 Nil 

25 

19 

1 

Nil 

31 

NU 

1 

1 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

4 

48 1 

1 

31 

i 2 

3 

LIGHT AEROPLANE CLUBS. 

Instruction — student solo 

Licensed pilot — solo 

Licensed pilot with passenger 

Totals 

1 

Nil 

1 

8 

10 

6 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Njl 

Nil 

2 

24 

2 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

STATE AIRCRAFT. 

Forest protection 

Exhibition and miscellaneous 

Totals 

Grand Totals 

1 

Nil 

1 

1 

NU 

Njl j 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1 

7 

74 

S 

4 I 

3 

4 

1 Includes 1 bystander. 

10.— Non-Flight Accidents in Connection with Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 

Item. 

1 Employees. | 

1 Other Persons. 

1 Totals. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed, j 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Commercial services 

Light aeroplane clubs 

State aircraft 

Totals 

Nil 

4 

NU 

Nil 

Np 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

1 NU 

4 


Item, 

Estimated 
Damage to 
Aircraft. 

Other 

Damage and 
Expenses. 

Commercial services 

S 

142,534 

8 ^ 

1,330 

Light aeroplane clubs 

10,333 

Nil 

State aircraft 

8,200 


Totals 

161,067 

1,330 


11.— Operation and Accident Averages in Commercial Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


Item. 


OwnimON AVEHAGErS. 


No. 


Duration of flight hours 

I.ongtlr of flight miles 

Paying passengers per flight No. 

liOngth of pas.songor journey miles 

Length, of flights wdth freight .miles 

Aircraft mile.s per gallon of fuel No. 


Aircraft miles per gallon of lubricating 
oil 


-699 

68-00» 

•75 

107-001 

156-001 

4-976 

182-16 


Item. 


Accident Aver.ages. 

Accidents per 1,000 aircraft flights 

Accidents per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. . 

Fatalities per 1,000 aircraft flights 

Fatalities per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. . 
Passengers killed per 1,000,000 passen- 
ger miles 

Passengers injured per 1,000,000 pas- 
senger miles 

Crew killed per 1,000,000 crew miles., . 
Crew injured per 1,000,000 crew miles. . 



1 Approximate. 
46847-46 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS/'' 

The statistics regarding communication by wire are classified under two sec- 
tions — telegraphs and telephones. 

Section 1. — ^Telegraphs. 

The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada, given on p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, is. not repeated in this volume in order to economize space. 

Dominion Government Telegraph Service. — This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field but 
where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus these 
facilities include; telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements around the 
coasts of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other 
islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen islands and Anticosti 
island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone services along the north shore 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits of Belle Isle; cable connections 
with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some lines to northern outlying districts 
in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River country in 
Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver 
Island and to fishing, lumbering, and mining settlements along the coast of the main- 
land of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres in the interior; and 
finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and other settlements in Yukon. Sta- 
tistics of these services are included in the tables which follow. 


1.— Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1920-36. 


Year, 

Gros.s 

Revenue. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Not 

Operating 

Revenue. 

Pole 

Line 

Mileage. 

Wire 

Mileage. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Offices. 

Mes.sages, 

Ijand. 

Cable- 

grams.! 

Money 

Trans- 

ferred. 



$ 



$ 


S 


miles. 

miles. 

No. 

No. 


No, 


No, 


1 


1920 

11, 

337, 

428 

9 

589, 

,982 

1,747, 

446 

.52, 

,393 

238, 

,806 

7,508 

4,825 

15, 

589, 

711 

1,162, 

204 

7,045, 

661 

1921 

11, 

310 

989 

9 

734, 

299 

1,.576, 

(19(1 


,828 

2.50, 

802 

7,818 

4,901 

15, 

013, 

993 

1,154, 

78V 

5,150, 

916 

1922 

11, 

OIK, 

762 

9 

840, 

,425 

1,172, 

337 

53. 

,090 

202, 

,343 

8,500 

4,762 

15, 

271, 

411) 

1,182, 

0,53 

4,404, 

,407 

1923 

11 

417, 

284 

9 

931 

845 

1,485, 

439 

53, 

,383 

270 

782 

8,275 

4,961 

16, 

150, 

106 

1,302, 

224 

5,326, 

352 

1924 

10, 

930, 

.020 

9 

,003 

,620 

1,326, 

400 

54 

,742 

268, 

,032 

8,909 

4,945 

15, 

,460, 

811 

1,448, 

894 

0,428, 

080 

1925 

11, 

620, 

,322 

9 

,681, 

,2(10 

1,839, 

122 

51. 

,726 

284, 

,121 

7,2243 

4,664 

14, 

,460, 

988 

1,.557, 


6,680, 

595 

1926 

12, 

143, 

,388 

10 

,160, 

,040 

1,977, 

348 

62 

,012 

305, 

933 

6,7553 

4,801 

14 

,934, 

683 

1,769, 

,513 

7,790, 

;127 

1927 

12, 

,990, 

,549 

10 

,600 

,412 

2,390, 

,137 

52 

.731 

323, 

,539 

7,3383 

4,885, 

15, 

,564, 

,067 

1,970, 

683 

9,241, 

864 

1928 

14, 

,740. 

,041 

11 

,047 

,003 

3,093, 

,578 

63 

.771 

337, 

,971 

7,6393 

4.909! 

!6, 

8.57, 

22(1 

2,279, 

,293 

9,776, 

,090 

1929 

10, 

,256 

,441 

12 

,690 

,304 

3,866, 

,077 

52 

,835 

360 

,883 

8,0563 

4,766 

18, 

,029, 

,973 

2,086, 

,549 

11,295, 

,857 

1930 

14, 

,264 

,997 

11 

,791 

,291 

2,473, 

,706 

52 

,824 

371. 

,747 

7,3313 

4,661 

15, 

,558, 

,224 

2,053, 

,059 

10,213, 

,475 

1931 

11. 

,641 

,729 

10 

,720 

,949 

920, 

,780 

63 

,228 

308, 

,583 

6,6372 

4,474 

13, 

,200, 

198: 

1,784, 

,787 

7,475. 

,928 

1932 

9. 

,381, 

,075 

9, 

,020 

,052 

361, 

,023 

52 

,302 

366. 

,142 

5,7882 

4,248 

10, 

,519, 

,433 

1,514: 

,321 

4,698. 

,660 

1933 

9 

,267 

,715 

S 

,122 

,904 

1,144: 

,751 

52, 

1123 

365 

,489 

5,2632 

4,115 

10 

,096, 

,061 

1,697. 

,044 

3,632 

,910 

1934 

9 

,972 

,627 

8, 

,430 

,144 

1,536: 

,483 

62 

,406 

366 

,700 

5,6242 

4,171 

10, 

,526, 

,496 

l,69i: 

,477 

3,950 

,854 

1936 

9 

,741 

,394 

8, 

,416 

,329 

1,028, 

,155 

53 

.034 

365 

,518 

5,9032 

4,103 

11: 

,138: 

,835 

1,297, 

,4.54 

3,834 

,458 

1930 

10 

,.378 

,873 

8, 

,710 

.349 

1.363, 

,150 


.907 

363 

.ISO 

6.064 

4.121 

12 

,735, 

,180 

1,391 

,903 

4,296 

,738 


» Excluding mcssage.s relayed to the United States. s Excluding commission operators. 

Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year,Book. 


Telegraph Systems. — The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, arc. among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under considerable climatic, and geo- 
graphi(;al disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch 
of market and ])ress reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 

*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.So„ Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics, 
vcspcctively, to which the reader is referred for more detailed information. 
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Table 2 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of various 
companies for the years 1932 to 1936. Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., and the Pacific Cable 
Board are not included. 


3.— Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1933-36. 


Company. 

Year. 

^ot 

Miles 

of 

Wire. 

Number 

of 

Messages.! 

Number 

of 

Offices.2 


1932 

24,018 

166,172 

5,562,277 

2,011 


1933 

24,103 

165,058 

5,468,221 

1,937 

Canadian National Telegraph Co 

1934 

23,980 

164,831 

5,603,761 

1,909 


1935 

24,938 

162,110 

5,807,170 

1,708 


1936 

24,698 

162,922 

7,215,653 

1,705 


1932 

17,490 

175,720 

4,402,696 

1,304 


1933 

17,477 

176,423 

4,202,188 

1,390 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co ■ 

1934 

17,439 

177,800 

4,439,425 

1,474 


1935 

17,471 

176,430 

4,803,265 

1,582 


1936 

17.604 

173,341 

4,946,247 

1,613 


1932 

1,184 





1933 

1,185 

9,390 



We.stern Union ■ 

1934 

1,185 

9,390 




1935 

1,098 

9,387 

8 

1 


1936 

1,086 

9,362 


1 


1932 

593 

3,111 

101,204 

35 


1933 

593 

3,111 

96,9061 

35 

Temiskaming and Northern Ont. RIy. Commission 

1934 

693 

3,122 

112,965 

35 


1935 

575 

3.557 

94,436 

35 


1936 

675 

3,485 

103,707 

35 


1932 

345 < 

445 

57,671 

16 


1933 

345 « 

445 

64,738 

15 

North American Telegraph Co., Ltd 

1934 

345 < 

445 

67,030 

15 

1 

1935 

345 < 

445 

67,541 

16 

1 

, 1936 

345 ^ 

445 

60,686 

15 

Northern Alberta Rly 1 

' 1935 

626 

2,262 

16,569 

40 

1 

. 1936 

926 

2,262 

42,612 

40 


f 1932 

9,077 

11,316 

336,256 

756 


1933 

8,844 

11,052 

254,910 

703 

Dominion Government Telegraph Service | 

1934 

8,864 

11,108 

299,869 

70S 


i 1935 

8,884 

11,327 

324,721 

688 


[ 1936 

8,893 

11,363 

328,866 

679 


‘ Cablegrams not included. ® The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable 

companies and to that extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 

3 Included with Canadian National. The Western Union handles only through business. ^ Leased 

telephone line. 

Submarine Cables. — Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada — 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic coast and two on the Pacific. In addition there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and np to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 

Section 2. — ^Telephones. 

A brief historical accoimt of the early development of telephones in Canada 
appeared at p, 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 

46847— 46J , • 
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Subsection 1.— Systems and Equipment. 

Telephone Systems. — The 3,063 telephone systems existing in 1936 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Kesources. There were also 
143 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William, 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,901 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,153 were in Saskatchewan alone, 419 in Alberta, and 206 in Nova Scotia. 
The largest among the 772 joint-stock companies operating telephone systems in 
1936 were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Almost 
58 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belonged to the Bell Telephone 
Co,, and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constituted 56 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 

Telephone Equipment. — ^The number of telephones per capita is second only 
to that of the United States, the numbers being 13-69 telephones per 100 population 
in the United States and 11 -5 in Canada. This is a favourable showing in view of 
the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact that 46 p.c. (46-30 
p.c. in 1931) of the population is rural. 

There were 546,887 telephones out of a total of 829,078 in 51 leading cities of 
Canada operated from automatic switchboards; the remainder, or 282,191, were 
operated from manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely 
displaced manual switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and 
are displacing them in the other provinces. 


3.— Tciephoues in Use, Classified by Business, Residential, Rural and Public Pay, 
Mileages of Wire and Pole Line, 1911-36. 








Telephones 

in Use. 




Year. 

S.V8- 

toms. 

Polo-Line 

Mileage. 

Mileage 
of Wire. 

Business. 

Resi- 

dential. 

Rural.! 

Public 

Pay, 

Total. 

Per 100 
Popu- 
lation. 


No. 

miles. 

miles. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 


No. 

1911 

537 

_ 

687,782 


_ 


_ 

_ 

302, 

759 

4-2 

1912 

683 


889,572 






370, 

884 

5-0 

1913,... 

1,075 


1,092,687 






463, 

671 

6-2 

1914 

1,136 


1,343, 09C 






521, 

144 

6-8 

1915 

1,396 


1,452,36C 






533, 

,090 

6-8 

1916 

1,692 


1,600,664 






648, 

,421 

6-8 

1917 i 

1,695 


1,708,203 






604, 

,136 

7-4 

1018 1 

2,007 

- 

1,848,466 



- 

- 

- 

662, 

330 

8-0 

19102 i 

2,219 

_ 

2,105, 240 


_ 

■ _ 

_ 

_ 

778, 

758 

9-2 

1920.......... 

2,327 

161,270* 

2,105,101 

260, 

,481* 

390.930* 

204,855* 


856, 

,266 

9-9 

1921 

2,365 

178,093 

2,268,271 

m, 

,498 

396,384 

232,208 


902, 

,090 

10-3 

1922 

2,387 

184,147 

2,396,805 

281, 

,.'535 

414,887 

247,607 


944, 

029 

10-6 

1923 

2,450 

188,408 

2.674,083 

303, 

,600 

444,300 

261,360 


1,009, 

,320 

11-1 

1924 

2,466 

193,399 

2,765,722 

281, 

,108 

509,928 

266,609 

15,909* 

1,072, 

454' 

11-6 

1925 

2,495 

194,370 

3.020.773 


,875 

556,837 

268,807 

19,357 

1,142, 

,876 

12-2 

1926 

2,479 

201,604 

3,306,214 

311 

,567 

597,429 

270,686 

21,336 

1,201, 

,008 

12-8 

1927 

2,462 

204,246 

3,591,035 

324 

,425 

637,636 

276,544 

22,482 

1,259, 

,987 

13-2 

1928... 

2,447 

207,586 

3,982,867 

345, 

.771 

684,820 

280,878 1 

23,065 

1,334 

,534 

13-8 

1929... 

2,416 

220,525 

4,486,213 

306: 

,418 

724,001 

269,487 

22,916 

1,382, 

,822 

14-1 

1930 

2,414 

222,113 

4,790.224 

373, 

,387 

740,050 

264,681 

24,743 

1,402 

,861 

14-1 

1931 

2,399 

222,106 

4,986,076 

369, 

,281 

723,868 

245,485 

25,566 

1,364 

,200 

13-1 

1932 

2,414 

220,459 

6,089,281 

351, 

,509 

663,816 

220,080 

25,241 

1,261, 

,245 

12-0 

1933 

2,403 

219,763 

6,134,871 

341, 

,063 

617.532 

209,611 

24,124 

1,192 

,330 

11-2 

1934 


208,131 

5,133.521 

349, 

,892 

605,206 

217,182 

24,749 

1.197 

,029 

11-1 

1935 

2,833 

207,916 

6,120,010 

361, 

,427 

615,052 

218,818 

23,618 

1,208 

,815 

IM 

me 

3,063 

210.920 

6,197,042 

371, 

,401 

641,229 

229,940 

23,658 

1,266 

.228 

11-5 


‘ Includes telephones oa. rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have more than four 
parties. *Figuresforl91i-18areforyearsend6dJune30:thosesinoel918areforcalendaryears. 

• First year reported. 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the nunaber of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rui'al areas. 


4.— Telephones in Use, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1936. 


Province. 

On 

Individual 

Lines. 

On 2- 
and 

4-Party Lines. 

On 

Rural 

Lines. 

Private Branch 
Exchange and 
Extensions. 

Public 

Pay 

Station. 

Total. 

Tele- 
phones 
per 100 
Popu- 
lation. 

Busi- 

Resi- 

dence, 

Busi“ 

ness. 

Resi- 

dence. 

Busi- 

ness. 

Resi- 

dence. 

Busi- 

ness. 

Resi- 

dence. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

P.E.I 

713 

912 

134 

587 

164 

2,231 

421 

83 

72 

5,317 

5-8 

N.S 

5,913 

11,717 

621 

8,290 

917 

9.64C 

5,069 

1,968 

1,010 

45,145 

8-4 

N.B 

4,055 

6,683 

782 

7,152 

830 

5,393 

4,009 

1,161 

703 

30,767 

7-1 


39,312 

69,702 


65,305 

3.596 

22,761 

51,934 

11,439 

7,416 

275,448 

8-9 

Ont 

68,619 

125,386 

7,149 

158,070 

4,471 

93,942 

82,084 

25,784 

10,665 

676,064 

15.6 


9,114 

25,063 

72 

3,618 

31 

12,324 

11,105 

1,528 

2,033 

64,888 

9-1 

Sask 

11,570 

17,131 

Nil 

379 

3 

44,589 

4,896 

536 

316 

79,420 

8-5 

Alta 

12,189 

26,324 

8 

7 

552 

13,880 

9,174 

487 

147 

62,768 

8-1 

B.C 

17,461 

10,191 

500 


1,612 

12,985 

20.576 

4.023 

1,297 

126,2731 

16-8 


88 

9 

Nil 

72i 

Nil 

19 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

138i 

3-4 

Totals..., 

168,884 

293,112 

13,249 

301,108 

12,176 

217,764 

189,268 

47,009 

33,658 

1,266,228 

US 


Subsection 2. — ^Telephone Finances. 

The financial statistics of Table 5 show that the investment in telephone 
property in Canada, represented by the cost of property, is a very large item and is 
exceeded in the field of transportation and communications only by the investments 
in steam railways (pp. 645-646) and roads and highways (pp. 674-675). 


5.— Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1911-36. 


Capitalization. | 

Capital 

Stock. 

Funded 

Debt. 

$ 

$ 

21,527,375 

21,533,605 

26,590,501 

28,644,340 

28,947,122 

29,416,956 

29,476,367 

29,803,090 

18.616,608 

24,743,247 

33,256,503 

41,647,654 

46,337,869 

47,503,358 

49,645,335 

55,471,601 

35,227,233 

36,149,838 

42,194,426 

48,968,198 

57,366,675 

63,798,133 

65,614,130: 

68,345,999' 

76,460,640 

65,360,600 

80,639,367 

90,343,345 

94,833,826 

96,306,347 

96,216,887 

102,653,161 

110,805,099 

116,981,955 

86,913,239: 

93,737,979 

102,777,267 

105,765,685 

106,161,477 

106,336,079 

108,638,326 

109,776,507 

111,239,776 

121,628,627 

141,206,328 

155,411,716 

168,224,084 

172,158,977 

166,229,197 

162,660,037 

159,785,985 

160,331,601 


1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1918.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919». . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 


1927. . . 

1928.. . 


1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


34,737,530 
56,887,799 
69,214,971 
80,258,356 
83,792,583 
88,520,020 
, 94,469,534 
104,3 


Cost of 
Property. 


125,017,222 

144,560,969 

158,678,229 

167,332,932 

179,002,152 

193,884,378 

210,535,795 

227,155,900 

243,999,135 

263,201,651 

291,589,148 

319,101,191 

333,065,119 

333,169,486 

330,490,878 

331,187,227 

327,754,026 


10,068,220 

12,273,627 

14,897,278 

17,297,269 

17,601,673 

18,594.268 

20,122,282 

22,763,274 


006 


29,401, 

33,473, 

36,986, 

39,559, 

42,656, 

47,'233! 


61,791,333 

65,240,610 

69,420,459 

66,806,580 

60,684,992 

66,062,970 

67,380,171 

57,029,918 

69,770.591 


Operatn 

Expense 


6,979,046 

9,094,"""' 

11,176, 

12,882.402 

12,836,715 

11,147,201 

12,095,426 

13,644.518 


20,081,436 

28.044,401 

30,080,035 

29,966,181 

32,390,370 

33,615,686 

35,566,947 

38,141,360 

48,561.916 

51,542,544 

56,659,517 

61,886,340 

60,067,016 

55,344,023 

60,423,641 

50,980,088 

50,889,780 

51,938.102 


Net 

Operating 

Revenue. 


3,089,175 

3,178,938 

3,721,7"" 

4,414,L 

6.764,958 

7,447,067 

8,028,856 

9,108,756 


9,319,570 

6,429,311 

6,900,878 

9.592.968 
10.266,285 
10,700,912 
11,606,670 
12,381,499 

8,345,422 

10,248,789 

8,681,093 

7,534,119 

6,739,564 

5.340.969 
5,639,329 
6.391,083 
6,140,138 


Salaries 

and 

Wages.i 


915,638 

2,659,642 

6,839,399 

8,250,253 

8,357,029 

7,852,719 

8,882,593 

10,410,807 


5.774,686 

7,294,405 

9,000,422 

7,305,769 

8,182,429 


28,501,378 

31,672,277 

32,085,948 

28,493,252 

24,115,545 

21,276,406 

21,167,834 

22,283,362 

23,365,977 


No. 

10,425 

12,783 

12,867 

16,799 

15,072 

15,247 

16,490 

17,336 


20,491 
21, 187 
19,943 
19,321 
21,002 
21,685 
21,831 
33,083 
23,437 

24,373 ■ 

27,459 

26,575 

23,825 

21,354 

18,796 

17,291 

17,414 

17,775 


1 Includes aalaiioa and wages chargeable to capital accoraat. * Excluding employees on rural 

lines in Saskatchewan. * Years ended June 30, 1911-18, and calendar years 1919-35. 
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6.— Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Frovinces, 1936. 


Province. 

Capital 

Liability, 

Cost 

of 

Property. 

Gross 

Revenues. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Net 

Operating 

Revenues. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages, 

Em- 

ployees. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

No. 

P.E. Island 

1,012,607 

1,008,658 

195,725 

143,665 

52,000 

61,405 

81 

Nova Scotia. . . 

8,417,824 

10,605,323 

1,908,081 

1,131,812 

776,269 

683,902 

749 

New Brunswick 

5,861.628 

6,968,004 

1,329,337 

869,311 

460,026 

507,741 

527 

Quebec... 

157,185,4711 

70,496,877‘ 

39,237,479» 

27,060,4381 

12,177,P4H 

6,058,417 

4,089 

Gutario 

6,470,765 

137,815,129 

2,222,642 

1,711,464 

511,178 

10,215,177 

7,141 

Manitoba 

20,886,554 

22,764,040 

2.937,435 

1,810,278 

1,127,157 

1,393,850 

1,047 

Saskatchewan.. 

19,556,367 

33,223.982 

3,238,066 

2,601,280 

636,786 

811,2912 

6402 

Alberta 

30,070,199 

18.761,752 

3,136,812 

1,463,735 

1,672,077 

1,029,727 

1,120 

British Colum- 
bia 

22,033,195 

28.351.257 

5,548,881 

3,897,517 

1,851,384 

2,594,615 

2,374 

Yukon 

86,716 

55,241 

17,133 

17.453 

-320 

9,852 

7 

Totals 

271,571,376 

330,018,263 

59,770,591 

40,506,953 

19,263,638 

23,365,977 

17,775 


1 Includes Bell Telephone in Ontario and Quebec. = Excludes rural lines. 


Subsection 3. — ^Telephone Calls. 

Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance 
calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through or com- 
pleted. The averages were 1,912 local and 22*1 long-distance calls per telephone 
and 222 telephone conversations per capita. The estimated per capita average for 
the United States in 1935 was 197. 


7.— Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
calendar years 19X8-36. 


Year. 

Local 

Calls. 

Long- 

Distance 

Calls. 


Averages per Telephone. 

Total 

Calls 

per 

Capita.! 

Calls. 

Local. 

Long- 

Distance. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1928 

2,184,686,000 

36,177,000 

2,220,863,000 

1,837 

27-1 

1,664 

226 

1929. 

2,425,019,000 

37,852,000 

2,462,871,000 

1,754 

27-4 

1,781 

246 

1930 

2,475,323,000 

37,497,000 

2,612,820,000 

1,764 

26-7 

1,791 

246 

1931 

2,421,081,000 

33.198,000 

2,454,279.000 

1,775 

24-3 

1,799 

236 

1032 

2,319,354,000 

27,219,000 

2,346,573,000 

1,839 

21-6 

1,861 

223 

1933......... 

2,247,144,000 

24.437,000 

2,271,581,000 

1,885 

20-5 

1,905 

213 

1934 

2,278,864,000 

25,396,000 

2,304,260,000 

1,904 

21-2 

1,925 

213 

1935 

2,270,219,000 

26,019,000 

2,296,238.000 

1,878 

2L5 

1,900 

211 

1936 

2,421,202.000 

27,990,000 

2,449,192,000 

1,912 

22-1 

1,934 

222 


1 1’er eapila figures are based on oflSicial estimates of population given on p. 165. 
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PART VII.— WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS.'^ 

Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 195, R.S.C. 1927) the administration of 
radio within the Dominion is vested in the Minister of Transport. 

Section 1. — Radio- telegraphy. 

The Coast Station Radio-telegraph System. — The present coast station 
system of 81 stations consists of three chains — one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
East, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay route chain. There is no 
direct radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chain. 

Of the above stations, 14 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
67 on the east coast, west coast, and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice, and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, one Canadian coast station 
transmits time signals at advertised hours daily. 

Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. To this end 13 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites wdth respect to navigational I’outes — 7 on the east coast, 
5 on Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 

A network of 28 radio beacon stations (including one combined direction- 
finding and beacon station and one combined coast and beacon station) is main- 
tained on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the Great Lakes to enable a ship or 
aircraft equipped with its own direction-finding apparatus to determine its bearing 
or direction in relation to the radio beacon station. The operation of these radio 
beacons is automatic, the transmissions being made in clear weather hourly or 
half-hourly as advertised, and eontinuousty during foggy weather. At Point Atkin- 
son, B.C., the signals of the radio beacon are synchronized with the emissions of the 
fog alarm at that place during foggy weather for distance finding. To insure the 
safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying to and from Canadian 
ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent operators in possession of a 
certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains a complete radio 
insijection service to enforce this I’egulation. Inspectors located at various ports 
throughout the Dominion are responsible for cheeking the efficiency of the radio 
equipment on ships of all nationalities, and seeing that only competent operators 
are carried. Ships are also surveyed with a view to the issuance of the necessary 
certificates prescribed under the Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions 
Act, 1931. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radio are conducted by 
the Radio Division, and 7,006 certificates had been issued up to Mar. 31, 1937. 

^Section 1 and Subsection 1 of Seetion 2 have been revised by Cominandor C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., 
Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and descrip- 
tive background of radio communication was published at pp, 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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1.— Govcmment-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 

Note.— Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest 
are operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by asterisks (*). 


Name of Station. 


Name of Station. 


East Coast. 

Belle Isle' 

Canso'. 

Cape Race' 

Camperdown' 


Clarke City. 

Fame Point* 

Father Point* 

Grindstone Island* 

Halifax Dockyard 

Montreal* 

North Sydney* 

Point Amour* 

Quebec* 

Saint John 

Yarmouth 

DtRECTION-FlNBINl! 

Stations. 

Belle Isle D/F 

Canso D/F 

Cape Race D/F 

Camperdown D/F 


Saint John D/F 

Saint Paul D/F." 

Yarmouth D/F..... 

Radio Beacon 
Stations. 

Capo Whittle 

Bast Point 

West Point 

Pointu dos Mont.s 

Perroquot Island 

Natashijuan Point 

Gape Bauld 

Cape Ray 

Heath Point 

Lurcher Liuhtship 

Sable Island 

Sambro Lightship 

Seal Island 

Saint Paul 

Western Head 

Liee-Savino Station.9. 

Grind.stono 

Bird Rocks 

Little Wood Island 

Gamiet Rock 

Great Lakc.s. 

Kingston* 

Midland* 

Point Edward* 

Port Arthur* 

Port Burwell* 

Bault Sto. Marie* 

Tobermory 


Toronto* 

Radio Be.acon 
Stations. 

Southeast Shoal 

Main Duck 

Long Point 

Mioiiipicoten Island, ,, 

Cove Island 

Slate Island 

Port Weller...... 


Belle Isle Straits, Nfld. 
Nova Scotia. 
NewfoundLand. 

Entrance Ilallfax Harbour 
' N.a. 

Gulf of St. Lawnrence, Quo. 

Magdalen Islands, Que. 
Halifax, N.S. 

St. Lawrence River, Que. 
Cape Breton, N.S. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, Quo. 
St. Lawrence River, Que. 
Red Head, N.B. 

S.E. of Nova Scotia. 


Hudson Bay and 
Hud.son Strait. 

Cape Hopes Advance' I 

Nottingham Island' 

Port Churchill' 

Resolution Island' 

Chesterfield Inlet' 

DmECTION-FiNDING 

Stations. 

Aape Hopes Advance. . . 

Nottingham Island 

Port Churchill 

Resolution Island 

“Ihesterfield Inlet 


Bello Isle Strait.s, Que. 
Nova Scotia. 
Now'foundland. 
iEntrance Halifax Harbour, 
N.S. 

Red Hoad, N.B. 

Cabot Strait, N.S. 

Nova Scotia. 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, Quo. 
[Prince Edward Island. 
Anticosti. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. 


Newfoundland fN.W.) 
Newfoundland (S.W.) 
Anticosti, Quo. 

|01T Yarmouth, N.S. 
i North Atlantic. 
lOlT Halifax, N.S. 

S.E. of Nova Scotia. 
[Cabot Strait N.S. 
Near Liverpool, N.S. 


Alert Bay 

Bull Harbour 

Cape Ijuzo 

Dead Tree Points. . . 
Digby Island 


Estevan 

Gonaales Hill 

Merry Island 

Paehena Point' .... 
Vancouver (VAI).. 


Vancouver (VAB). . 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. 
Bay of Fundy, N.B. 


Barriefield Common, Ont. 
Georgian Bay, Ont. 

Lake Huron, Ont. 

Port Arthur, Ont. 

Lake Erie, Ont. 

Sauit Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Entrance Georgian Bay, 
Ont. 

Toronto Island, Ont. 


Paehena Point D/F... 


Point Atkinson. . 

Race Rooks 

Langara 


Dead Tree Point.. 

Quatsino 

Triple Island 


Lake Erie, Ont. 
Lake Ontario, Ont. 
Lake Erie, Ont. 
Lake Superior, Ont. 
Lake Huron, Ont. 
Lake Superior, Ont. 
Lake Ontario, Ont. 


Hudson Strait, Que. 
Hudson Strait, N.W.T. 
Hudson Bay, Man. 
Hudson Strait, N.W.T. 
Hudson Bay, N.W.T. 


Hudson Strait, Que. 
Hudson Strait, N.W.T. 
Hudson Bay, Man. 
Hudson Strait, N.W.T. 
Hudson Bay, N.W.T. 


Coronation Gulf, 


Cormorant Island, B.C. 

Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 

Strait of Georgia, near 
Comox, B.C. 

South of Graham Island, 
Queen Charlotte Is. , B.C. 

Entrance Prince Rupert 
Harbour, B.C. 

West Coast, Vancouver Is. 

Victoria, B.C. 

! British Columbia. 

.West Coast, Vancouver Is. 

Entrance Vancouver Har- 
bour, B.C. 

Merchants Exchange, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Lipk-Savinq 
St.ations. 

Banfield 

Carmanah 

Capo Beale 

Paehena. 

Tofino 

Lennard Island. . . . 


West Coast, Vancouver Is. 


Burrard Inlet, B.C. 

Near Victoria, B.C. 
Langara Island, Queen 
Charlotte Is., B.C. 
South of Graham Island, 
Queen Charlotte Is., B.C. 
West Coast, Vsincouver 
la. (Kains Is.). 

Triple Islets Group, B.C. 


West Coast, Vancouver Is. 


[[This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under the 
hoMriiTitro I.r, if= ri,.„i f, — Ti j- __i T-x gtatioii in the summary in Table 3. 


- ± JUS IS luo same station as tnat listed under JJireotion-J? mdmg Si 
two .headings to indicate its dual function. It is counted only as a D/F s 
" Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 
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In 1937, Government radio-telegraph stations on the east coast, west coast, the 
Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and strait handled 452,031 messages or 7,872,891 
words compared with 342,587 messages or 7,712,803 words handled in 1936. In 1937, 
the cost of maintenance was $474,805 compared with $466,198 in the previous year. 

Section 2.~-Radio-telephony. 

Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first commenced in Canada with test 
programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Co. in Montreal during the winter 
evenings of 191 9. Regular organized programs were commenced in December, 1920, 
by the same company, on a wavelength of 1,200 metres. In April, 1922, the estab- 
lishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale commenced, 52 private, com- 
mercial and amateur broadcasting licences being granted during the fiscal year 1923, 
A radio-telephone service betvreen Canada and Great Britain was fii’st made available 
to the Canadian public, through the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the trans- 
atlantic radio circuit opei'ated by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from 
New York, in March, 1928. In 1932, a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened 
through the beam station of the Canadian Marconi Co. at Drummondville, Quebec. 

Subsection 1. — Regulation of Radio-telephony. 

As explained on p. 727, the administration of radio, including broadcasting, in 
Canada is vested in the Dominion Department of Transport. All stations must be 
licensed; the fee for a broadcasting station is $50 per annum, and for a receiving 
set, $2 per annum.* 

Approximately $200,000 is expended annually by the Radio Division of the 
Department of Transport for the suppression of inductive intei-ference in the interests 
of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. 

The extent to which private receiving sets are used for the reception of public 
broadcasting is indicated by the number of private receiving licences issued in the 
various provinces of the Dominion during the fiscal year 1937 as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 3,282; Nova Scotia, 40,938; New Brunswick, 27,253; Quebec, 240,105; 
Ontario, 424,126; Manitoba, 69,861; Saskatchewan, 68,193; Alberta, 72,458; British 
Columbia, 91,978; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 306. 

♦Increased to $2 -SO per annum as from Apr. 1 , 1938, by an Order in Council of Jan. 21, 1938, under auth- 
ority of the Radiotelegraph Act (o. 197, R.S.C. 1927). 

2.— Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1933-3?. 

1933. 1934. 1935. 1930. 

No."’ 

31 30 32 31 

12 13 13 13 

49 63 55 56 

20 20 21 24 

5 5 9 9 

1111 
224 215 217 212 

3 4 4 6 

30 22 26 36 

122 162 210 275 

70 68 74 78 

110 92 99 82 

1,229 1,606 2,012 2,380 

7 6 2 Nil 

Nil Nil 9 10 

761,288 707,625 812,335 862,109 

4 4 4 6 

2 2 1 4 

763,207 709,928 815,124 865,331 

> This cla.ss of station discontinued Apr. 1, 1935. * Includes licences issiied free to the blind, 

nuraboring 2,758 in 1937, 2,314 in 1936, 1,931 in 1935, 1.617 in 1934, and 1,202 in 1933. 


Class of Station. 


Coast stations (Government-owned) 

Direction-finding stations (Government-owned) 

Ship stations (Government-owned) 

Radio beacon stations (Government-owned) 

Radiophone stations (Government-owned) 

Land stations 

Ship stations (commercial) 

Limited coast stations 

Public commercial stations 

Private commercial stations 

Private commercial broadcasting stations 

Experimental stations 

Amateur experimental stations 

Amateur broadcasting stations' 

Experimental short-wave broadcasting stations 

Private receiving stations" 

Radio training schools 

Licensed airci-aft 

Totals 
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Subsection 2. — Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

National radio bx'oadcasting in Canada entered a second phase on Nov. 2, 
1936, when the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Eadio 
Broadcasting Commission. Notable progress was made during 1937 toward 
improvement in broadcast coverage, reception, and program service. 

The most important technical developments were the inauguration of two 
60,000-watt transmitting stations, CBF, at Vercheres, Que,, to serve the province 
of Quebec, and GBL, Hornby, Ont., to serve the province of Ontario. These have 
vastly improved the service in those areas and form the nucleus of a chain of such 
stations ultimately to be placed at strategic points throughout the country. 

Care has been given to improving announcing standards, and a special depart- 
ment has been created to deal with this. Eeference libraries have been established 
and a comprehensive handbook for announcers has been published, A guide to the 
pronunciation of Canadian place names is at present in preparation. This service 
is available without cost to any private station. 

A successful experiment was conducted in the Spring of 1938 when certain 
Canadian universities were invited to put on programs of undergraduate and student 
talent. These programs were very well received and it is xxroposed to continue 
them from other universities. They provide an excellent field for the discovery 
of new artistic talent. 

A talks department was established during 1937 and a wide variety of inform- 
ative and poimlar talks have since been planned and presented. Subjects range 
from nature study, book reviews, discussions on poetry, history, and science, 
to stories of travel and adventure. Balanced controversy has been encouraged. 
Representative groups of citizens across Canada have formed discussion clubs to 
give broadcasts on current Canadian questions. The forum method has also been 
used, as in the “Whither Democracy” series on the problems of Canadian politics 
and economies. Care is taken to ensure that such programs are well balanced, 
with all major points of view presented. On current affairs, commentaries on 
international events have been given on Sunday afternoons, while special talks on 
British and United States affairs have been brought directly to Canadian listeners 
from London and New York. 

In British Columbia, in co-operation with the provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, an interesting experijment was begun with a series of broadcasts to schools. 

In June a special mobile unit was added to the CBG’s broadcasting equipment. 
This unit, which consists of a motor van in which is installed the most modern 
and scientifically correct broadcasting appai’atus, enables the CBC to cover im- 
portant special events of national interest which it hitherto has not been able to 
present to Canadian listeners. The unit, which is capable of transmitting jirograms 
by short-wave to a CBC station for release over the national network, also contains 
recording machines. These recording machines are being used for the presentation 
of programs from remote parts, reflecting the varied and distinctive character of 
Canadian life. Broadcasts of this nature include a series entitled “Summer Over 
Prince Edward Island”, “Summer over Nova Scotia”, and “Summer Over New 
Brunswick”. A series of descriptive broadcasts of the National Parks also is planned. 

An outstanding feature of the CBC's program policy was the inauguration of a 
series of broadcasts by leading Canadian symphony orchestras. This series was 
inaugurated in May when the Toronto Promenade Symphony Orchestra concerts 
were broadcast over the CBC national network and over the vast blue and red 
networks of the NBC in the United States* This series proved very successful and 
the broadcasting of symphony music of Canadian orchestras over such networks is 
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to be encouraged All the more important music organizations in Canada eventually 
are to be included in this plan. 

Select Standing Committee on National Broadcasting. — On Feb. 24, 
1938, the Government appointed a Select Standing Committee to review the policies 
of the CBG, with special reference to revenues, expenditure, and development. 
The Committee held seven meetings and, following deliberations of its findings, 
the Committee reported to the Government that it approved the i^olieies followed 
by the CBC, its business administration and set-up and that it was in accord with 
the GBC’s plan for national coverage, involving ownership of high-power stations 
and the extension of Corporation coverage through its own comprehensive facilities — 
facilities which, it was pointed out, are urgently required. A feature of the Com- 
mittee’s report was the recommendation that a high-power short-wave transmitting 
station should be established at an early date for the purpose of interpreting and 
advertising Canada abroad and to facilitate the exchange of programs between 
Canada and other countries. It should be financed, the Committee recommended, 
as a national project, opez'ated and controlled by the CBC. Canada, at the present 
time, is the only major trading nation without such facilities. 

Early in the year, the CBC entered into an arx’angement with the BBC which 
made possible exchange of producers between the two systems. A CBC repre- 
sentative spent six months with the BBC, during which time he made a study of 
broadcasting in England; at the same time a BBC representative was the guest of 
the CBC. It is the intention of the CBC to effect other exchanges with various 
countries from time to time. 

During the year the CBC continued with even greater success than in previous 
years the exchange of programs with Great Britain, the United States, and a number 
of European and South American countries. 

PART VIIL— THE POST OFFICE.* 

Historical. — A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal 
services in Canada was given on pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United lungdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 12§ to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 
domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce, 
zifter a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) wa.s 
established on Dec, 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the war period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other countries of North America 
on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 
Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On Jidy 1, 1931, a special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France, to Spain and to North and South America 
generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each additional ounce. 

♦Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 
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The Posl Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General, 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
served by any other system, excepting those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 
inevitable a peculiarly difficult and relatively expensive service. 

Rural Mail Delivery. — system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service 
was greatly extended by new regulations taking effect on Apr. 1, 1912. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 
to 4,436 in 1936, having 246,462 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. 

Mail Transportation. — ^The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $13,358,239 during the fiscal year ended 1937. Railway 
carriage cost $6,808,896, land transportation (largely that by rural delivery) cost 
$5,988,040, conveyance by steamship cost $272,721, while that by air cost $288,582. 
These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. For details 
regarding air-mail services, see p. 737, Special subsidies are granted to assure the 
maintenance of certain steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide 
transportation for passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included 
with other expenditures on water transportation on pp. 694-696. 

Statistics. — Tables 1 to 3 show, respectively, the numbers of post offices in 
operation in Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collecting 
$10,000 and upwards in 1936 and 1937, and the net revenues and expenditures 
the Department in various years since 1890. 


1.— Numbers of Post Offices iu Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, i933"37. 


Province. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Territories 

Totals 

116 

1,673 

1,025 

2,461 

2,622 

781 

1,424 

1,200 

905 

19 

17 

114 

1,829 

1,018 

2,446 

2,624 

778 

1,423 

1,215 

892 

19 

18 

115 

1,600 

1;004 

2,450 

2,523 

778 

1,426 

1,213 

889 

18 

19 

114 

1,671 

1,000 

2,466 

2,640 

788 

1,433 

1,228 

892 

18 

19 

114 

1,565 

1,002 

2,494 

2,559 

788 

1,460 

1,243 

895 

18 

IS 

114 

1,551 

1,009 

2,642 

2,589 

794 

1 1,482 

1,248 
908 

1 18 
19 

12,133 

12,074 

12,035 

12,069 

12,156 

I 12,272 

2.— Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1037. 

Name of Post OfSco. 

1936. 

1937. I 

Name of Post Office. 

1936. 

1037. 

P.E. Island. 

Charlottetown 

Summerside. 

Totals for Province 

79,155 

24,664 

$ 1 

80,282 

25,053 

Nova Scotia- 
North Sydnc 
Pictou 

—concluded. 

sy 

$ 

16,426 

14,248 

12,542' 

10,434 

75,120 

67.072 

19,483 

15,840 

31,494 

'$ . 

18,345 

13,912 

11,995 

10.283 

76,004 

57,313 

14 ; 973 
30,773 

177,981 

173,542 I 

StelUrrton. . . 

Nova Scotia. 

35,700 

16,185 

10,080 

19,727 

11,691 

19,294 

634,701 

23,603 

15,781 

15,364 

39,469 

35,607 
17,252 
10.021 
19,685 
11,666 
18,643 
653,272 
22,974 
15,611 
14,090 I 
30,306 li 


Antigonish 

Bridgetown 

Bridgewater ... . 

Digby 

Glace Bay 

Windsor 

Wolfvillo 

Yarmouth 

Totals for Province 

New Brunswick. 

Bathurst 

Campbellton 

Chatham. 

Dalhousie. 

1,486,944 

1,468,049 

Halifax 

Kentville 

Liverpool 

Lunenburg 

Now Glasgow 

13,811 

23,973 

11,623 

10,142 

14,429 

24,314 

10,961 

10,089 
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S.— Statistics of Gross Postal Bevenues of OfSces Collecting $10,M6 and npwardSs 
Hscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and WS'Jf—coiitinued. 

Name of Post Office. 

1936. 

1937. 

Name of Post Oflfice. 

1936. 

1937. 

New Brunswick— cone. 

$ 

$ 

Ontario— concluded. 

1 

$ 

Edmundston 

17,209 

17,400 

Gravenhurst 

12,203 

11,838 

Fredericton 

78,203 

82,550 

Grimsby 

12,495 

11,791 

Moncton 

432,243 

462,878 

Guelph 

106,449 

107,991 

Newcastle 

13,821 

13,526 

Haileybury 

13,780 

13,622 

Saint John 

277,391 , 

278,722 

Hamilton 

660,654 

658,862 

St. Stephen 

19,608 1 

18,836 

Hanover 

15,297 

15,889 

Sackvillo 

20,127 

20,257 

Hawkesbury 

11,554 

11,226 

Sussex 

16,398 

16,255 

Hespeler 

11,420 

j 11,724 

Woodstock 

19.329 

19,671 

Huntsville 

17,893 

1 17,239 

Totals for Province 

Quekec. 

1,272,655 

1,296,074 

Ingersoll 

Kapuskasing 

Kenora 

33,864 

11,915 

31,374 

24,877 

12,095 

31,780 

Amos 

18,110 

21,155 

Kincardine 

16,271 

19,681 

Chicoutimi 

29,162 

32,088 

Kingston 

125,630 

127,563 







Drummondville East 

34,470 

34,629 

Kirkland Lake 

52,977 

591870 

Farnham 

16,050 

16,179 

Kitchener 

141,407 

148,821 

Garden vale 

45,141 

29,153 

locamington 

23,112 

23,657 

Granby 

29,996 

31,090 

Lindsay... 

39,211 

86,305 

Grand’Mdre; 

13,632 

13,854 

Listowel.... 

13,184 

12,773 

Hull 

40,646 

39,752 

London 

518,446 

634,018 

Joliette 

24,532 

24,523 

Meaford. 

10,626 

11,574 

Lachute 

10,924 

10,820 

Midland 

21,970 

21,848 

La Tuque 

13,823 

13,702 

Napanee. 

21,629 

21,385 

Lennox ville 

10,652 

10,989 

New Liskeard 

24,776 

24,810 

L4vis 

24,674 

24,980 

Newmarket 

19,951 

19,240 

Magog 

13.827 

12,213 

13,169 

Niagara Falls 

112,462 

124,587 

Montmagny. 

12,591 

North Bay 

70,414 

72,937 

Montreal 

4,682.060 

4,918,172 

Oakville 

20,518 

21,817 

Noranda 

19,109 

21,114 

Orangeville 

13,454 

13,011 

Quebec 

630,332 

683,480 

Orillia 

43,219 

43,606 

Rimouski 

20,124 

20,516 

Oshawa 

103,116 

119,951 

Rock Island 

13,490 

12,918 

Ottawa 

926,439 

731,202 

Rouyn 

21,588 

23,559 


62,015 

60,878 

Ste. Agathe des Monts. . . . 

12,346 

11,881 

Paris 

22,763 

22,528 

Ste. Anne de BeauprS 

13,285 

13,364 

Parry Sound 

18,472 

17, 166 

St. Hyacinthe 

45,630 

47,418 

Pembroke 

31,352 

80,268 

St. Jean 

32,852 

33,187 


30,734 

29,182 

St. J6r6me 

19,187 

18,773 

Peterborough 

128,760 

131,954 

Shawinigan Falls 

26,394 

27,317 

Petrolia 

11,668 

10,848 

Sherbrooke 

. 125,482 

128,895 

Picton 

20,886 

19,569 

Sorel 

20,103 

20,508 

Port Arthur 

66,675 

69,419 

Thetford Mines 

19,397 

20,258 

Port Colborno 

19,809 

21,238 

Three Rivers 

78,946 

82.960 

Port Credit 

11,261 

11,186 

Valley field 

15,705 

19,133 

Port Hope 

23,870 

22,817 

Victoriaville 

21.533 

22,538 

Prescott 

13,760 

13,348 

Totals for Province. ... 

7,736,908 

8,020,066 

Preston 

Red Lake 

25,603 

8,832 

26,783 

10,962 

Ontario. 



Renfrew 

26,282 

26, 153 

Amherstburg. 

11,162 

10,056 

St. Catharines 

120,376 

121,736 

Arnprior 

14,649 

14,638 

St. Marys 

16,993 

16,454 

Aurora 

13,065 

13,108 

St. Thomas 

69,757 

60,020 

Aylmer West 

12,136 

11,960 


67,165 

67,266 

Barrie 

32,313 

32,817 

Sault Ste. Marie 

68,302 

71,842 

Belleville 

71,614 

73,571 

Schumacher 

10,307 

10,208 

Bowman ville 

14,817 

15,164 

Seaforth 

10,442 

10,618 

Bracebridge 

16,063 

28,054 

16,677 

Simcoe 

43,917 

46,222 

Brampton 

31,162 

Sioux Lookout 

11,730 

12,861 

Brantford 

142,423 

142,514 

Smiths Falls 

25,066 

26,249 

Brockville. 

62,608 

65,280 

South Porcupine 

12,480 

14,454 

Burlington 

11,038 

11,040 

Stratford 

66,666 

65,620 

Campbellford 

12,699 

10,689 

Strathroy 

14,162 

13,663 

Carleton Place 

18,314 

16,910 

Sudbury 

85,724 

95,034 

Chatham 

79,008 

81,644 

Thorold 

11,081 

13,302 

Cobalt 

14,552 

14,291 

Tilsonburg 

17,524 

18,460 

Cobourg 

30,241 

29.601 

Timmins 

63,688 

68,800 

Cochrane 

18,361 

18,319 

Toronto 

7,085,300 

7,626,323 

Collingwood 

17,217 

16.637 

Trenton 

25,732 

26,256 

Copper Cliff 

11,258 

12,095 

Walkerton 

12,125 

11,659 

Cornwall 

63,900 

52,594 

Wallaceburg 

14,762 

14,915 

Dundas 

Dunn ville.. 

16,478 

24,620 

16,721 

24,091 

Waterloo 

Wnllanrl 

56,389 

53,890 

Fergus 

20,804 

21, 694 

Wfwfinn 



Fort Erie North. 

19,955 

22,344 

V^tby 

13’, 939 

14J28 

Fort Frances. 

20,654 

21,674 

86,863 

Wiarton.... 

8,987 

10,471 

Fort William. 

83,758 

Windsor........ 

400,098 

417,201 

Galt. 

64,129 

67,797 

Wingham 

11,587 

11,483 

Gananoque 

Georgetown 

17,831 

21,660 

18,048 

22,607 

Woodstock 

58,064 

60,520 

Goderich.. 

18,655 

18,097 

Totals for Proitaice. . . . 

15,212,885 

15,735,895 
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g.— Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $1«,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937— concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 

1936. 

1937. 

Name of Post Office. 

1936. 

1937. 

Mauitoba. 

Brandon 

Dauphin 

Plinlion 

Neepawa 

Norwood Grove 

Portage la I ‘mine 

St. Boniface 

The Pas 

Wawanosii 

Winnipeg 

Totals for Province. . . . 
Saskatchewan. 
Assiniboia 

$ 

83,201 

22,813 

17,217 

11,659 

8,659 

29,089 

25,993 

17,366 

10,819 

2,957,539 

$ 

81,012 

23,627 

17,713 

11,739 

10,026 

29,626 

26,682 

17,491 

11,928 

3,049,995 

Alberta— concluded . 
Wetaskiwin 

S 

S 

15,916 

Totals for Province. . . . 

British Columbia. 

Chilliwack 

Courtenay 

Cranbrook 

Duncan 

Fernie 

2,379,888 

22,962 

11,531 

21,242 

23,797 

12,436 

b’,695 

11,290 

10,557 

31,336 

50,187 

99,491 

28,310 

16,402 

14,841 

12,084 

31,122 

15,441 

10,907 

11,887 

42,988 

1,518,919 

35,734 

324,308 

2,296,789 

22,874 

11,717 

20,424 

24,008 

11,082 

39,463 

32,676 

10,328 

10,177 

32,350 

50,237 

100,313 

29,610 

18,400 

13,321 

11,581 

29,988 

14,963 

10,223 

11,182 

43,275 

1,617,289 

34,618 

342,264 

3,744,070 

3,802,996 

Kelowna 

11,210 
16,115 
14,286 
14,846 
16,937 
15,250 
100,692 
37,226 
64,341 
816,156 
11,849 
326,789 
12, 184 
35,550 
11,856 
25, 165 
37,393 

10,979 

15,719 

14,220 

13,437 

15,928 

14,838 

104,188 

35,895 

56,051 

863,020 

11,941 

334,454 

11,299 

33,807 

11,044 

24,090 

38,468 

Mission City 

Nanaimo 

Humboldt 

Lloychninster 

Melfort 

Melville 

Moose Jaw 

North Battlotord 

Prince Albert 

Regina 

Rosetown 

Saskatoon 

New Westminster 

Penticton 

Port Alberni 

Powell River 

Prince George 

Prince Rupert. 

Revelstoke 

Roasland 

Salmon Arm 

Trail 

Shaunavon 

Swift Current. 

Tisdale 

Vancouver 

Vernon. 

Victoria 

Weyburn 

Yorkton 

Totals for Province. . . . 

3,071,394 

3,156,310 

Totals for Province. , . . 
Alberta. 

Banff 

Calgary 

Camroso 

Drumheller 

Edmonton 

Grande Prairie 

Laoonibe 

I/ethbridge 

Modioinc Hat 

Ponoka 

Red Deer 

2,833,336 

2,750,110 

Yukon. 

TPnf.filc fnp Vnlfftn 

16,704 

177,985 

1,480,945 

1,272,555 

7,736,908 

16,212,886 

3,744,077 

2,833,336 

2,379,888 

3,071,394 

16,704 

17,129 

173,542 

1,468,049 

1,298,074 

8,020,065 

16,735,895 

3,802,996 

2,750,110 

2,296,780 

3,156,310 

17,129 

17,379 

588,109 

17,965 

23,165 

577,549 

11,794 

12,129 

81,286 

43,464 

10,724 

21,646 

11,961 

10,389 

19,547 

598,258 

16,791 

22,430 

592,073 

12,035 

11,564 

77,855 

42,981 

10,338 

21,591 

10,798 

10,076 

Summary. 

Prince Edward Island . . . . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick... 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals for Canada 

Veriuilion 

37,932,678 

38,716,950 


3.— Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the quinquennia! 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 

Note.— For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal 

Year, 

Net 

Revenue.* 

E.xpendi- 

ture. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Net 

Revenue.’ 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 


S 

$ 

% 

3 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1890... 

2,367,389 

3,074,470 

717,081 

- 

1922... 

26,554,638 

28,121,425 

1,566,887 


1895. . . 

2,792,79C 

3,. 593, 647 

800,857 

- 

1923... 

29.262,233 

27,794,502 


1,487,731 

1900... 

3,183,984 

3,645,646 

461,662 


1924. . . 

29,100,492 

28,305,037 


794,555 

1905... 

5,125,373 

4, 034, .528 


490,845 

1925... 

28,581,993 

29,873,802 

1,291,809 


1910,. , 

• 7,958,547 

7,216,335 


743.210 

1926. . , 

31,024,464 

30,499,686 


524,778 

1911... 

9,146,952 

7,954,223 


1,192,729 

1927. . . 

29,378,697 

31,007,698 

1,029,001 


1912... 

10,482,255 

9,172,035 


1,310,220 

1928... 

30,629,155 

32.379,196 

1,850,041 


1913... 

12, 060, 470 

10,, 882,805 


1,177,671 

1929... 

31,170,904 

33,483,058 

2,312,154 


1914 . . , 

12,956,216 

12,822, 0.58 


134,158 

1930. . . 

32,969,293 

35,036,629 

2,067,336 


1915... 

13,046,650 

15.901,191 

2,914,541 


1931... 

30,416,107 

36.292,604 

5,876,497 


1916... 

18,858,410 

1(3,009,139 


2,849,271 

1932. . . 

32,476,604 

34,448,986 

1,972,382 


1017... 

20,902,384 

1(5, 300,, 579 


4,601,805 

1933... 

30,825,155 

30,167,827 


657,328 

1918... 

31,345,394 

18,046,558 


3,298,836 

1934... 

30,367,405 

29,202,730 


1,164,735 

1019... 

21,602,713 

19,273,684 


2,329,129 

1935. . . 

31,248,324 

28,974,316 


2,274,007 

1920... 

24,449,917 

20,774,385 


3,676,632 

1936... 

32,507,888 

30,100,102 


2,407,787 

1921... 

26,331,119 

24,661,262 


1,669,857 

1937. . . 

34,274,5,52 

30,538,575 

- 

3,735,977 


1 “Net Eevenuo” is exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller 
items. The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1936 was 139,203,500 and in 1937, li41,181, 566. 
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Postage. — The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are mainly received in 
the form of postage as is indicated by the following gross figures. 

The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest eight fiscal years, was: $27,101,363 in 1930, $25,769,781 in 1931, $27,242,715 in 
1932, $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 in 1934, $26,303,451 in 1935, $27,341,608 in 
1936, and $28,179,323 in 1937. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as follows: 
$9,045,805 in 1930. $8,887,322 in 1931, $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 1933, 
$8,129,387 in 1934, $8,619,712 in 1935, $9,277,072 in 1936, and $10,203,389 in 1937. 

Auxiliary Services. — The auxiliary postal services — the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks — ^have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,674, while 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations now. Statistical tables 
showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation and the 
business of the Post Office savings banks, 1932-37 are included in the chapter on 
Currency and Banking (Chapter XXII). 


4.— Operations of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. SI, 
1911-S7. 

Note. — F or 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289; for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Fiscal Year. 

Money 
Order 
Offices in 
Canada. 

Orders 
Issued in 
Canada. 

Value 
of Orders 
Issued in 
Canada. 

Payable in— 

Value 
of Orders 
Issued 
in other 
Countries, 
Payable in 
Canada. 

Canada. 

Otter 

Countries. 


No. 

No. 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 


1911 

3,501 

4,840,896 

70,614,862 

45,451,425 

25,163,437 

8,664, 

.557 

1912 

3,673 

5,777,757 

84,065,891 

52,568,433 

31,497,458 

8,712, 

667 

1913 

3,923 

8,688,563 

101,153,272 

61,324,030 

39,829,242 

9,081, 

627 

1914 

4,274 

7,227,964 

109,500,670 

66,113,221 

43,387,449 

9,807, 

313 

1915 

4,499 

6,990,813 

89,957,906 

64,723,941 

25,233,965 

9,707, 

1-183 

1916 

4,690 

7,171,375 

94,469,871 

75,781,582 

18,688,289 

9,868, 

137 

1917 

4,810 

8,698,502 

119,695,535 

97,263,961 

22,431,574 

9,704, 

610 

1918 ! 

4,930 1 

9,919,665 

142,959,167 

116,764,491 

26,194,676 

9,385, 

627 

1919 i 

4,953 

9,100,707 

142,375,809 

116,646.096 

25,729,713 

10,351, 

021 

1920 1 

5,106 

9,947,018 

159,224,937 

135,201,816 

24,023,121 

10,050, 

361 

1921 

5,197 

11,013,167 

173,523,322 

155,916,232 

17,607,090 

6,080, 

,971 

1922 

5,266 

10,031,198 

139,914,186 

124,316,726 

15,597.460 

5,515, 

069 

1923 

5,337 

11,098,222 

143,055,120 

126,617.350 

16,437,770 

8,986, 

041 

1924 

5,472 

12,561.490 

159,855,115 

141,620.372 

18,234.743 

13,508, 

,396 

1925 

5,578 

13.435,448 

163,519,320 

145,769.761 

17,749,559 

13,957, 

613 

1926 

5,706 

14,784,230 

177,840,231 

158,844,831 

18,995,400 

15,600, 

,917 

1927 

5,797 

15,760,994 

188,219,777 

167,206,859 

21,012,918 

15,532, 

,673 

1928..... 

5,923 

17,505,563 

200,773,403 

177,880,036 

22,893,367 

15,398, 

.181 

1929 

6,066 

17,210,316 

203,129,237 

179,833,100 

23,296,138 

14,098, 

,027 


6,209 

17,525,979 

197,699,353 

174,285.024 

23,414,329 

14,016, 

,240 

1931. 

6,401 

16,313,134 

167,749,651 

149,012,359 

18.737,292 

12,906, 

,487 

1932 

6,414 

14,324,715 

132,626,260 

121,391,212 

11,234,048 

9,097, 

,086 

1933 

6,467 

12,659,379 

107,767,394 

102,009.862 

5,757,632 

5,079. 

,234 

1934 

6,464 

12,633,710 

107,471,321 

101,926,369 

5.544.952 

5,401, 

,118 

19:i5 

6,531 

12,673,794 

114,832,666 

107,981,978 

6,850,687 

5,932. 

,762 

1936 

6,627 

13,133,354 

121,810,839 

114,761,204 

7,049,635 

6,659. 

,564 

1937. 

6,737 

13,746,743 

133,155,222 

124,479,322 

8,075,900 

7,280. 

,169 
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6.— Moaey Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 

Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Province, 


1933. 

1934. 

' 1935. 

1936. 

1937. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Money Order Offices in — 







Canada 


6,467 

6,464 

6,531 

6,627 

6,737 



73 

73 

73 

73 

72 



427 

425 

428 

429 

441 



309 

305 

310 

315 

317 



1,371 

1,373 

1,380 

1,090 

1,400 

1,427 



1,700 

1,678 

1,725 

1,736 



458 

460 

471 

476 

481 



019 

935 

948 

960 

993 

Alberta 


680 

684 

691 

708 

723 

British Columbia 


524 


534 

535 

541 

Yukon 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Money Orders Issued in— 







Canada 


12,659,379 

12,633,710 

12,673,794 

13,133,354 

1,3,746,743 



108,486 

117,322 

109, 122 

114,868 

118,827 



832,395 

880,606 

891,104 

911,153 

927,924 



459,879 

483,7'4G 

488,075 

496,930 

523,288 

2,127,105 



1,877,359 

1,864,996 

1,874,251 

1,979,591 



3,372,544 

3,320,911 

3,426,862 

3,465,843 

3,648,744 



925,918 

932,336 

909,860 

2,146,163 

925,054 

990,123 


1 

2,219,345 

2.228,627 

2,318,370 

2,348,036 



1,634,159 

1,654,641 

1,843,725 

1,673,634 

1,725,801 



1,218,591 

1,140,698 

1,174,653 

1,236,914 

1,324,818 

Yukon 


10,704 

10,229 

10,079 

10,991 

12,077 

Value of Money Orders in— 


$ 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

Canada 


107,767,394 

107,471,321 

114,832,665 

121,810,839 

133,155,222 

Prince Edward Island 


985,242 

1,016,634 

969,870 

1,014,092 

1,099,648 

Nova Scotia 


7,247,988 

7,208,581 

7,805,723 

8,130,794 

8,512,734 



4.085,415 

4,181,138 

4,341,140 

4,509,609 

4,837,795 

Quebec 


16,729,506 

15,213,011 

16,308,934 

17,654,016 

I 19,738,187 

Ontario. 


28,998,040 

28,211,079 

30,868,605 

32,039,765 

35,379.028 

Manitoba,... 


7,642,324 

7,843,981 

8,238,040 

8,211,369 

9,441,609 

Saslcatchewan 


18,556,560 

18,944,362 

19,654,449 

22,384,564 

23,851,266 

Alberta 


14,903,895 

14,840,731 

15,876,608 

16,392,097 

17,424,010 

British. Columbia, 


9,453,581 

9,807,995 

10,026,810 

11,415,066 

12,695,012 

Yukon 


104,843 

143,809 

142,486 

159,488 

175,033 

Money Orders Paid in- 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Canada 


12,239,065 

12,215,611 

12,228,783 

12,549,605 

13,080,556 

Prince Edward Island 


44,654 

43,041 

41,686 

42,386 

44,378 

Nova Scotia 


528,288 

538,841 

562,941 

557,860 

563,167 

New Brunswick 


744,867 

774,924 

777,627 

792,991 

817,643 

Quebec 


1,572,443 

1,541,802 

1,663,062 

1,657,924 

1,784,060 

Ontario. 


3,972,323 

3,906,095 

3,922,944 

3,957,563 

4,152,562 

Mimitoba 


2,588,330 

2.688,168 

2,604.349 

2,706,591 

2,732,859 

Saskatchewan 


1,627,786 

1,473,521 

1,469,678 

1,477,281 

1,511,159 

Alberta 


648,958 

640,394 

656,848 

679,123 

740,803 

British Columbia 


610,333 

607,898 

638,887 

677,186 

732,245 

Yukon 


1,083 

869 

761 

790 

780 

Value of Money Order.s Paid in — 


S 

$ 

$ 1 

S 

$ 

Canada 


107,908,214 

106,908,174 

114,054,602 

120,725,752 

131,257,438 

Prince Edward Island 


573,611 

557,281 

538,204 

645,660 

588,953 

Nova Scotia. 


5,272,743 

5,131,281 

5,630,000 

5,741,560 

6,096.030 

New Brunswick, 


6,167,997 

0,186,988 

6,553,643 

6,755.746 

7,104,652 

Quebec 


14,545,094 

13,966.069 

15,152,171 

16,185,467 

18,180,150 

Ontario.. 


33,407,867 

32,529,477 

34.734,816 

36,288,177 

39,787,824 

Manitoba 


20, 161,603 

21,378,660 

22,091,686 

23.313,484 

24,396.089 

Sfislcatchewan 


12,590.724 

12,194,519 

12,860,754 

14,298,781 

16,553,218 

Alberta 


8,384,182 

8.061.119 

8,984,483 

9,428,761 

10,391,350 

British Columbia 


0,798,175 

6.887,535 

7,594,163 

8,161,767 

9,144,277 

Yukon 


10,318 

14,765 

• 14,776 

16,349 

14,289 

Postal Notes — 







T otal notes paid No. 

Total value, including postal note 

5,963,810 

6,115,761 

5,772,119 

6,730.361 

7,077,540 

Btani ps firfixed 

.. * 

10,530,490 

9,247,459 

10,246,800 

11,374,903 

12,020,467 
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Air-Mail Services.-— The total weight of mail carried by air throughout Canada 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was 1,200,831 lb., while the mileage flown 
was 977,864. 

An interesting feature of the returns is the continued volume of mail carried 
by air into the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that 
aerial postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 

6. — Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Scheduled. Performed. 


Sod 


Weight; 
of Mail 
Carried . 


Amos-Siscoo-Val d’Or— Bourlamaque* . 

Atlin-Telegraph 

Cameron Say-Coppermine 

Central Manitoba .and Northern Ontarioj 
Mining Areas— 

Kenora-Eed Lake _. 

Sioux Lookout-Casummit Lake 

Sioux I.obkout-Red Lake 

Winnipog-Lac dti Bonnet 

Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands 

Edrnonton-Fort St. Johid 

Fort Chipewyan-Goldfields 

Mackenzie River Service — 

Fort McMurray-Fort vSmith 

Fort Smith- Fort Resolution 

Fort Resolution-Fort Norman 

Fort Nornuin-Aklavik 

Fort Resolution-Cameron Bay 

Fort St. John-Fort Grahame® 

Fort St. John-Fort NelBoni* 

Gods Lake-Cross Lako-Norway House.., 

Goldfields-Fond du Lac 

Hailoybury-Mud Lako^ 

lie h la Crosse- La Loche* 

Kenora-Cole.. 

Kenora-Machini> 

Kenora-Whitefish Bay 

Leamington-Pelcc Island 

Moncton-Charlottotown 

Montreal-Albany 

Montreal- Rimouski 

North Shore— 

Quebec -Rimouski-Sept lies 

Sept Iles-Natashquan _ 

Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier 

Natashquan-Harrington Harbour 

Special flights 

Oskeianeo-ChibotigamauW 

Ottawa-Montreaht 

Prince Albert-Gold fields^ 

Prince .Albert-Ile t\ la Crosse-Lac lal 
Ronge. 

Rouyn-Kewagainais 

Sioux Lookout-Pickle Crow 

Vancouver-Seattle 

Vancouver- Victoria 

Winnipeg-Gods T.ako 

Winnipeg-Pembina 

Winnipeg-Red Lake*' 

Special flights 


4r).fl95 

20,122 

32,535 

97,700 

6,360 

2,658 

11,664 


2,310 

2,450 

3,760 

3,960 

62,100 

62,204 

16,014 


28,703 

250 

41,620 

72,132 

20,862 

49,674 

45,884 

19,380 

26,570 


14,650 

3,610 

2,885 


106,252 

36,721 

49,106 

113,400 

20,170 

445 


11 , 0 ! 


4,661 

678 

7,734 

3,931 

15,233 

3,697 

6,881 

19,349 

250,303 

47,114 

42,676 


14,081 

27,158 


1,764 

76,546 

31,153 


'Lxtra trips performed at contractors’ convenience. ^Discontinued Apr. 23, 1936. 

Mtound trip, Bnaugurated Mar. 17, 1937. inaugurated Jan. 13, 1937. inaugurated 

Jan. 11, 1937. inaugurated July 21, 1936. inaugurated Nov. 1.8, 1936. uniKCoiitimied 

Dec. 11, 1936. ‘"Inaugurated Oct. 1, 1936. ‘‘Inaugurated July 27, 1936. ‘inaugurated 

July 13, 1936. ‘"Discontinued .4pr. 17, 1936. ‘inaugurated Feb. 13, 1937. 
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PART IX.— THE PRESS. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada but a short treatment compiled 
from data published in McKim’s Diredcry of Canadian Publications is introduced 
here. Industrial statistics of the printing and publishing, and of the printing and 
bookbinding industries will be found on p. 426, in Chapter XIV, dealing with 
manufactures. The press is a very important factor in carrying information to 
the people and in crystallizing and expressing public opinion on current questions. 
In any survey of methods of communication it occupies a noteworthy place. 

The publications enumerated in Table 1 include a number for which no estimate 
of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted from the com- 
pilation of circulations in Tables 2 and 3. This accounts for the difference in the 
number of daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
Comparison of the figures of Table 3 showing publications in cities of 20,000 popula- 
tion or over, with those for the same year of Table 2, showing publications for the 
whole of Canada, indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely 
to these larger urban communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, 
while the greater part of the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these 
cities, by far the greatest number of weeklies are issued in smaller communities. The 
weekly seems to be the standard medhim for local news in small towns and villages. 

Since circulations in many cases are only roughly estimated, totals in the tables 
are given in round numbers. 


1.— Number of Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1936-3G. 

Note.— Compiled from McKim'a Directory of Canadian Publications. Figures do not include Newfoundland. 


Year. 

Daily. 

Tri- 

weekly. 

Semi- 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Bi- 

Weekly 

and. 

Semi- 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Bi- 

Monthly 

and 

Quarterly. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

1926.... 

113 

7 

2S 

929 

46 

306 

38 

10 

1,636 

1927.... 

113 

6 

23 

935 

48 

385 

37 

9 

1,568 

1928.... 

113 

7 

21 

950 

SO 

390 

38 

16 

1,690 

1929.... 

114 

5 

21 

958 

66 

384 

37 

19 

1,594 

1930. . . . 

113 

4 

20 

994 

47 

402 

35 

IS 

1,633 

1931.... 

112 

8 

18 

965 

63 

425 

36 

24 

1,641 

1933. . . . 

110 

7 

20 

975 

60 

416 

47 

27 i 

1,651 

1933.... 

110 

6 

19 

960 

61 

426 

60 

38 

1,670 

1934.... 

113 

6 

25 

986 

55 

454 

56 

38 

1,733 

1936.... 

115 

8 

22 

1,000 

58 

449 

66 

50 

1,768 

1936.... 

115 

9 

24 

996 

56 

450 

77 

62 

1,779 


3.~CircuIationi of Daily, Semi- Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1936-36, 
with DetaHs by Provinces, 1936. 

Note. — Figures for circulation given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled horn McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Year. 

1 Daily.2 I 

[ Semi-Weekly.“ | 

[ Weekly.^ 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 1 

Circulation. 

No. 

j Circulation. 

1926 

112 

1,943,000 

26 

93,000 

822 

2,729,000 

1927 

112 

2,001,000 

26 

93,000 

821 

' 3,008,000 

1928 

112 

2,087,000 

25 

89,000 

816 

1 3,081,000 

1929 

116 

2,197,000 

24 

84,000 1 

825 

! 3,264,000 

1930 

113 

2,212,000 

20 

106,000 i 

858 

3,318,000 

1931 ) 

111 

2,233,000 

28 

102,000 ' 

867 

3,445,000 

1932 J 

103 

2,115,000 

25 

102,000 : 

883 ■ 

3,726,000 

1933 1 

108 

2,052,000 

24 

91,000 ' 

800 

3,349,000 
3 663 000 

1934 

107 

1 2,147,000 j 

30 

127 000 


1935 

109 

i 2,230,000 1 

28 

miooo 

884 

1 3’,929;000 


For footnotes, see end of tiible, p. 738. 
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3.— Circulation’- of Baily, Semi-Weeldy, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1036-36, 
with Details toy Provinces, 1936— concluded. 



Daily.® 1 

[ Semi-Weekly.® | 

Weekly. * 


No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

1936. 

2 

11,000 

Nil 


4 

15,000 

"NTovn, Rnntiia.. 

9 

115,000 

2 

6,OoF^ 

37^ 

74,000 

Now RriiDswif'.lr 


56,000 


5,000 


41,000 

1.376.000 

1.511.000 
440,000 



19 

588,000 

Nil 


122 

( infarin 

38 

1,003,000 

114,000 

15 

5 

92,000 

304 

Manitoba* 

7 

26,000 

85 

Saskatchewan 

5 

66,000 

Nil 


145 

266, 000 

A 1 hArt JL 

6 

98,000 

1 

2,000 1 

86 

144.000 

198.000 

British Coluiubia® 

17 

225,000 

6 

9,000 

74 



Totals, 1936 

109 

2,276,000 

33 

139,000 

875 

4,065,000 


* For newspapers— average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals— average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. ® Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of thesame newspaper. Also includes 

papers issued five times a week. * Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week, 

* Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. * Includes figures for Yukon. 


3.— Circulation’ of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1936. 


Noth.— Figures for circulation given in round numbers a 
Compiled from MoKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


i some publications are not exactly reported. 
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Publications in. the French Language. — Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these periodicals are 
not reported in McKim's Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the number or 
circulation figures of Table 4 below. Since the majority of such unreported publica- 
tions are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent a 
larger proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. 
Among daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in each year. 

4.— Number and Circulation of French Language Publications in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 

Note.— Figures of circulation given to nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly reported. 
Compiled from McKim's Directory of Canadian Puhlications. 


Year and Province. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

Semi-Monthly 
and Monthly. 

Other.* 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

1935. 

New Brunswick. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Totals, 1985 

1936. 

Now Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Baskatchowan 

Alberta 

Totals, 1936 

Nil 

11 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

342,0003 

15,000 

2 

81 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8,000 

724,0003,3 

23,0002 

7.000 
9,0003 

2.000 

1 

55 

2 

2 

Nil 1 

3.000 
686,0003 

21,000 

5.000 

2.000 

Nil 

8 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

176,000 

1,000 

12 

357,000 

91 

773,000 

61 

717,000 

0 

177,000 

Nil 

11 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

381,0003 

15,000 

2 

84 

3 

2 

1 

8,000 
747. 0002, 
21,0008 

7.000 
9,0002 

3.000 

1 

63 

3 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

3.000 
745.0002 

22,000 

6.000 

Nil 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

258,000 

2,000 

12 

396,000 

93 

795,000 

69 

775,000 

11 

260,000 


_ nii-monthly, <iuartorl,v, and annual. Includes bilingual publications. Includes special 

editions for United States circulation averaging: in 1935, 12,200 daily, and 12,200 weekly; and in 1936, 11,300 
daily, and 11,300 weekly. 



CHAPTER XIX.— LABOUR AND WAGES.=^ 

PART I.— LABOUR. 

Section 1.— Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 

At the census, the total population in gainful occupations is recorded. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occupied 
in 1931 were dealt with rather extensively under the heading “Occupations of the 
Canadian People”. This Section is limited to the treatment of occupations of wage- 
earners. The gainfully occupied population is composed of four classes of persons: 
(1) employers, (2) own accounts, (3) wage-earners, (4) unpaid family workers. The 
third class, i.e., the wage-earners, comprises that portion of the gainfully occupied 
which in the course of its employment receives either wage or salary payment. In 
Canada the wage-earners numbered 2,570,097 at the 1931 Census, representing 
65-44 p.c. of the total population in gainful occupations. The number of male 
wage-earners was 2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total of both sexes combined, and 
the number of female wage-earners was 547,837 or 21-32 p.c. of the total. 

The only complete record of the industrial distribution of the gainfully occupied 
population is obtained at the decennial censuses. The usefulness of such decennial 
compilations, however, is considerably enhanced if the trend during intercensal 
years can be approximately ascertained. In this respect statistics of employment 
regularly collected by the Bureau of Statistics covering employees in the major 
fields of industry, with the exception of agricxdture, fishing and some of the services, 
are valuable. Although difficulties of classification exist, there is reason to feel 
that the employment data provide the basis for projecting the figures of Table 2 
for intercensal comparisons. More information on this subject will be found under 
the heading “Employment as Reported by Employers” on p. 768. 

Table 1 shows the numerical and percentage distribution of the wage-earners 
by provinces in 1931. 

*The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7, and 9 (Subsections 
3, and 5) and Section 10, all of Part I, and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or under the direction 
of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa; the summary of Labour Legislation 
given in Section 12 has been specially prepared by Miss M. Mackintosh, M.A., Chief, Library and Research, 
of the Department. The information in Section 3, Part I, has been obtained through the courtesy of the 
Provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour, and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised 
by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Section 10 has been revised 
under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The remaining 
sections have been prepared and revised in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.— Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Provinces, 1931. 


Province. 

Numbers. j 

Percentages. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia - 

Totals 

12,344 

117,781 

84,232 

696,339 

965,607 

170,739 

145,568 

142,421 

236,066 

9,159 

95,244 

66,310 

535,203 

762,851 

132,883 

116,157 

116,005 

198,448 

3,185 

22,537 

17,922 

161.136 

212,756 

37,856 

29,411 

26,416 

36,618 

0-48 

4- 68 
3-28 

27-09 

37-57 

6-64 

5- 66 
5-54 
9-16 

0-45 
4' 71 
3-28 
26-47 
37-23 
6-57 

5- 74 

6- 74 - 
9-81 

0-58 

4- 11 

3- 27 
29-41 
38-84 

6-91 

5- 37 

4- 82 

6- 68 

2,570,097 

2,022,260 

547,837 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 
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It will be seen tbat almost two-thirds of the wage-earners were found in Ontario 
and Quebec at the latest decennial census, a little less than one-fifth in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, and somewhat less than one-tenth in British Columbia or in the Maritimes. 

In Table 2 the numbers and percentages of the wage-earners in the main in- 
dustrial groups are given for Canada, while in Table 3 the distribution is according 
to broad occupational groupings. It, should be noted that the industrial grouping 
of the gainfully occupied is not concerned with the type or kind of occupation, but 
rather with the product made or the service rendered, grouping together all persons 
in a given industry such, for example, as clothing manufacturing whether directly 
employed in the manufacturing process, or in the warehousing or sales branch of 
the business, or in clerical occupations in the office, and so on. On the other hand, 
the occupational grouping shown in Table 3 includes all persons following the listed 
occupations irrespective of the industry in which they may be engaged. 


2.— Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Industrial Groups, 
for Canada, 1931. 


Industrial Group. 

Numbers. I 

1 Percentages. 

Total. 

Male. ] 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agriculture 

Forestry, fishing, trapping 

Mining, quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Electric light and power 

Construction 

Transportation and communications. 

Trade 

Finance, insurance 

Service 

Unspecified 

All Industries 

198.692 

67,844 

68.962 
606,617 

18,938 

217,105 

283,676 

281,107 

82.963 
585,413 
168,881 

196,675 
67,650 
68,610 ' 
496,865 
17,471 
216,505 
260,429 
204,763 
68,102 
281,118 
165,172 

1,917 

294 

362 

109,762 

1,467 

1,600 

23,246 

76,344 

24,861 

304,295 

3,709 

7- 73 
2'25 
2'68 

23-60 

0-74 

8- 45 
11-04 
10-94 
3-23 

22-78 

6-67 

9- 73 
2-86 
3-39 

24-87 

0-86- 

10- 60 
12-88 
10-13 

2-87 

13-90 

8-17 

0-36 

0-05 

0-06 

20-03 

0-27 

0-29 

4-24 

18-94 

4-64 

66-64 

0-68 

2,570,097 

2,022,260 : 

547,837 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Table 2 shows that almost one-quarter of the wage-earners are employed in the 
manufacturing industries, over one-ffith in the services, and just over 10 p.c. both 
in transportation and communications, and in trade. It will be noted that 55 p.c. 
of the females find employment in service, chiefly in personal and professional services. 


3.— Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Occupational 
Groups, for Canada, 1931. 


Occupational Group. 

Numbers. | 

1 Percentages. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Agriculture 

Fishing and logging. 

Mining, quarrying 

Manufacturing*. 

Construction 

Transportation and communications* 

Trade. 

Finance, insurance 

Service* 

Professional. 

Personal®., 

Clerical 

Labourers and unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, mining, or logging) .< • 
Unspecified..... 

All Occupations 

202,137 

61,901 

65.326 

416,913 

163,904 

280,035 

208,017 

27,467 

489,024 

186,368 

m.in 

239,882 

433,916 

1,685 

200,468 

61,859 

65,323 

341,542 

163,814 

254,674 

162,299 

27,010 

217,947 

86,608 

96,888 

123.749 

422,284 

1,291 

I, 669 

42 

3 

75.371 

90 

25,361 

45,718 

447 

271,077 

80,860 

189,694 

116,133 

II, 632 
294 

7- 86 
2-02 
2-15 

16-22 

6-38 

10- 90 

8- 09 
1-07 

19-03 

6-47 

11- 11 

9- 33 

16-88 

0-06 

9- 91 
2-66 
2-74 
16-89 

8-10 

12-59 

8-03 

1-34 

10- 78 
4-83 
4-74 
6-12 

20-88 

0-06 

0-30 

0-01 

13- 76 
0-02 
4-63 
8-35 
0-08 

49-48 

14- 76 
34-69 
21-20 

2-12 

0-05 

2,570,097 

2,022,260 

647,837 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


1 Less than one-hundredth of one per cent. * Includes “Electric Light and Power". s Includes 

' ‘Warehousing and Storage” . * Includes Public Administration and Recreational Services in addition 

to Professional and Personal. » Includes “Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing”. 
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In Table 3, where the wage-earners are classified into broad occupational 
groiips, separate groups have been shown for clerical workers and labourers in other 
than primary pursuits— -two groups with wide industrial range. Over one-fifth of all 
female wage-earners reported clerical occupations at the 1931 Census, while a similar 
proportion of males were returned as labourers in secondary industries and services. 

A table at p. 732 of the 1937 Year Book shows the numerical and percentage 
distribution of wage-earners, by age groups, as at the Census of 1931. 

Section 2. — ^Tlie Dominion Department of Labour® 

The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act. At the outset its chief duties 
comprised the administration of certain provisions of this statute which were de- 
signed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the administration 
of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen employed 
on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds, 
the collection and classification of statistical and other information relative to 
conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the 
Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by the 
Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a separate 
Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909. 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. At present the Department is also 
charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 known as the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, the Government Annuities Act of 1908, the Technical 
Education Act enacted in 1919, the White Phosphorous Matches Act of 1914, 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, the Vocational Education Act, 
1931, the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, as amended in 1935 and 1937, and the 
Dominion relief legislation. The work of the Department has developed in other 
directions, especially in the collection and publication of information as to industrial 
disputes, wages, industrial agreements, prices, industrial accidents, labour legis- 
lation and labour organization; also in connection with the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. For the operation of the Government 
Annuities Act and the Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance 
and Education, respectively. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. — ^The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c, 112) has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it forbids 
strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the matters 
in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation con- 
sisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Laboiu on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either 
of the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit 
person on its behalf. After such a board has made its report, either of the parties 
to the dispute may reject its findings and declare a strike or a lockout, a course 
adopted, however, only in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act 
may be extended to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. 

In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood was not within the competence 
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of the Dominion Parliament.* At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments 
•were made to the statute with the object of limiting its operation to matters not 
•within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments 
that the statute should apply in the case of "any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act”. The legislatures of all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island took advantage of this provision and enacted enabling 
legislation by which the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act became 
operative in respect of disputes of the classes named in the Dominion law and 
otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. In December, 1937, however, 
a statute entitled "Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act” was enacted by 
the British Columbia Legislature providing provincial machinery for dealing with 
industrial disputes within the legislative jurisdiction of the province and repealing 
the "Industrial Disputes Investigation (British Columbia) Act”. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1937, shows that, during the 30 
years, 860 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 557 boards were established. In all but 
39 cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 

Fair Wages Branch. — ^The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation and enforcement of the labour conditions and 
schedules of minimum wage rates which are inserted in Dominion Government 
contracts for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition. The number 
of fair wages schedules prepared from the time the Fair Wages Policy was adopted 
by the Dominion Government in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 1936-37 was 
7,517. The number of fair wages schedules furnished during the fiscal year 1936-37 
was 512. 


The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other Departments 
of the Government in ensuring the observance of fair wages conditions inserted in 
contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and supplies for 
Government use, and is frequently consulted by other Departments regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works carried out by day labour. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900. It was later expressed in 
an Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, amended on Apr. 9, 1924, and again 
on Dec. 31, 1934. Under these Orders in Council certain specified conditions were 
designated as being applicable to contracts for building and construction operations, 
and other conditions as being applicable in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of Government equipment and supplies. The policy required that 
the current wage rates and working hours of the district should be observed in the 
case of all workmen employed, or, if there were no current rates or hours in exis- 
tence, then fair and reasonable conditions should be observed in both respects. 
Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion Government has granted 
financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages 
conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended within recent years to cover 
contracts for woi'ks carried out by the several Harbour Commissions and by the 
National Hai’bours Board which replaced them. 

Labour Gazette for February, 1925, tor text of judgment, of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council jn regard to the validity of this statute. 
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On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted known as the Fail* Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, providing for the payment of current wage rates 
to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada for 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases should be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed should not exceed eight hours a day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions were to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition of any work. 

The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, was superseded, however, on 
May 1, 1936, bj’’ the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which was adopted 
by Parliament on June 28, 1935. This latter statute re-enacts a number of the 
sections of the former Act and adds new provisions to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Like its predecessor, the 
Act makes provision for fair wages and an eight-hour day on Government contracts 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, imposing, however, a 
limit of forty-four hours a week on such works and extending the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day to works carried out by any 
provincial or municipal authority with the aid of Dominion Government funds, as 
well as to other works aided by the Government of Canada. 

The Act sets out that the term ‘fair wages’ means such wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are 
respectively engaged; but shall in all eases be such wages as ai'e fair and reasonable. 

The benefits of the Fair Wages Policy apply also to workmen employed by 
Government Departments on a day labour basis in building and construction works. 

On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except in 
eases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the appHea- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half-holiday on Saturday. 

An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there arc no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age or 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age or over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of w'-ages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that, in any eases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of liigher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply in the execution of Dominion 
contract work. 

Labour Gazette.* — Since the establishment of the Department of Labour in 
1900, a monthly publication known as the Labour Gazette has been issued. From its 
inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record of industrial, 

* A charge of 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, is made for this publication to subscribers in Canada, 
the United States of America, and Mexico, and of $1'00 per annum, to subscribers in all other countries. 
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social, and economic conditions in Canada, as reflected in legislation, employment 
and unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, conventions and recommendations 
of labour organizations, and industrial relations programs. One of the particular 
functions of the Department is the promotion of industrial harmony, and promin- 
ence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette to proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. Complete in- 
formation is also given mth respect to proceedings under other measures adminis- 
tered by the Department, including the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
the Combines Investigation Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government 
Annuities Act, the Relief Acts, and the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 

Included in the statistical information published is a monthly analysis of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living, the 
prices of staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over a series of 
years. A special section records the work of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by that 
body being published in full. 

The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical 
and other information contained therein is constantly used in connection with the 
discussion of wages and other issues beWeen employers and workers. 

Labour Legislation. — 'The Department gives considerable attention to 
labour legislation in Canada and abroad. Notes and articles are published in the 
Labour Gazette and special bulletins in printed or mimeographed form are issued 
from time to time. While each of these deals with some particular phase of labour 
legislation in the Dominion or in some of the provinces, information is usually 
given concerning legislation on the same subject in other countries. 

Since 1917, the Department has published a series of reports on labour legis- 
lation in Canada. Three reports reproduced the text or a summary of all the 
labour legislation in force at the ends of the years 1915, 1920, and 1928, respectively. 
The report for 1937 also covers all the Dominion and provincial legislation on the 
statute books at the end of that year. The reports for the intervening years relate 
only to the laws enacted during the year. 

Section 3. — ^Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 

The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904, an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia 
in 1917. A Department of Laboin was established in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the 
Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bmeau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Labour. — The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that “the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, matters, 
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Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that 
Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged by or 
under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other Depart- 
ment or to some member of the Executive Council”. 

The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labom’ bureaus in the province, 
the administration of the Factories Act, Minimum Wage Board, Limitation of 
Hours Board, Industrial Standards Act, Ti’ade Union Act as affects check-off, and 
unemployment relief have been assigned by Order in Council to the Department 
of Labour. 

The Quebec Department of Labour. — This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931 each division was recognized as a distinct 
Department. 

The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and it may collect useful facts and 
statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to. the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 
The Department is charged with the administration of provincial Acts respecting 
industrial and commercial establishments, trade disputes, and the maintenance 
of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government contracts. The Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission is under its jurisdiction, together with the Pro- 
vincial Employment Service. 

The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving-picture machine operators, stationary enginemen and firemen, and pipe 
mechanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, heating 
installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air fiunaces, boilers registered under the 
Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue prints in connection 
with the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department is entrusted 
with the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans of new buildings. 

The Department, since the 1934 session, was charged with the enforcement 
of the Collective Labom Agreements Extension Act which has been repealed and 
replaced during the 1937 session by the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages. How- 
ever, this new legislation, while an improvement, carries out the policy of the earlier 
Act. It is not the duty of the Government to lead employers and employees into 
the preparation of agreements, but when a collective labour agreement has been 
passed and adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a joint committee 
is formed to supervise the enforcement of the Order in Council. The joint com- 
mittee, under the authority of the Act, may adopt regulations for its own adminis- 
tration, render obligatory the certificate of competency in a given trade in cities 
of more than 5,000 population and collect an assessment, not exceeding one-half of 
one per cent, on the payrolls of employers and on the wages of employees for the 
purposes of the putting into force of the Order in Council. During the fiscal year 
1936-37, 57 collective labour agreements were enforced in the province in various 
industries. 

In order to supply the needs of unorganized trades wherein collective labour 
agreements could not be entered into, the Fair Wage Act was adopted in 1937. 
The Fair Wage Board, created under its authority, is a permanent arbitration 
tribunal having the powers and rights of a corporation. It may determine even 
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on its own initiative, lor the periods of time fixed by it, for the territories it may 
designate and for any category of employees it may indicate, fair wages, working 
hours, and, in general, deal with any matter pertaining to employment. However, 
this Act does not affect collective labour agreements in force or which may become 
compulsory thereafter. It replaced the former Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
which, of course, was only devoted to the welfare of women. 

The 1937 session has given fresh life to the Old Age Pension Act adopted in 1936 
according to the Dominion Old Age Pension Legislation; a commission is formed 
to supervise the carrying out of this Act and since September 1936, it is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. 

An Act respecting the welfare of youth authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to prohibit work by boys and girls under 16 years of age in industrial or com- 
mercial establishments designated by him and, with respect to such dangerous work 
as he may designate, the employment of boys and girls of less than 18 years of age. 

Allowances to needy mothers will be granted in virtue of the Act to provide 
such assistance. The Old Age Pension Commission, which is entrusted with the 
carrying out of this social legislation, is also the organization supervising the en- 
forcement of the Blind Persons Aid Act. Blind men and women over 40 years 
old are now in receipt of an allowance. 

The Department has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since 
the coming into force of the Act giving it authority, hours of labour in the building 
trades have been limited to 44 and 48 per week throughout the province. 

Since September, 1936, the Department of Labour has been charged with the 
control of unemployment relief in the province; such service was formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. 

The Department issues qualification certificates to workmen charged with the 
use and handling of explosives and is responsible for the enforcement of the Scaffold- 
ing Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal .service providing for such 
duties. 

The Department of Labour of Ontario. — The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bm'eau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations, and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment ofiices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent, The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 

The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment 
Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Begulations respecting the Protection of 
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Persons working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; the Minimum Wage Act, 1937; 
the Industrial Standards Act; the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; and the Government 
Contracts Hours and Wages Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, revises the former Minimum Wage Act as it 
applies to female workers and extends the scope of the Act to include male employees. 
Pursuant to an amendment to the Department of Labour Act, the Industry and 
Labour Board was established in 1937. It consists of five members, one of whom 
is chairman and three of whom are officers of the Department of Labour. One 
member is a woman. The Board has power to administer the provisions of any Act 
assigned to it, and the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the Apprenticeship Act, and the 
Industrial Standards Act have been assigned for administrative purposes. 

The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect informa- 
tion respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, wages 
and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right 
of access to offices, factories, and other work places at any reasonable hour, and 
may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Depart- 
ment publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in 
the administration of the various Acts assigned to it. 

The Manitoba Department of Labour. — ^The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 

The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; the 
Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist Act; the 
Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public Buildings Act; 
the Pair Wage Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Amusements Act (Secs. 
11 to 15); the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment Bureau Act; The 
Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act. 

The Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch is a sub-department of the 
Department of Labour (formerly a sub-department of the Department of Public 
Works). The Bureau also enforces the Fires Prevention Act. 

The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare. — ^This Bureau 
was created by an Act of 1934 to replace the Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries. It is administered by the Minister of Mimicipal Afiairs, assisted by a per- 
manent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to administer matters relating 
to the relief of distress in addition to the following Acts: the Factories Act; the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act; the Weekly Half -Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Workmen’s 
Wage xAct and the Industrial Standards Act. It is also charged with the operation of 
public free employment offices; the collection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to employment; wages and hours of labour throughout the prov- 
ince; strikes and other labour difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the 
relations between capital and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial 
problems; the commercial, industrial, and sanitary conditions of employment. 
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The Alberta Department of Trade and Industry. — ^This Department super- 
vises the administration of the following Acts: the Minimum Wage Act, 1925, relat- 
ing to the wages of women workers; the Male Minimum Wage Act; the Industrial 
Standards Act; the Alberta Trades Disputes, Act; the Factories Act; the Theatres 
Act; the Trade Schools Act; and the Qualification of Tradesmen Act. The Depart- 
ment of Health has the administration of the Alberta Employment Offices Act as 
well as measures for unemployment relief. 

The British Columbia Department of Labour. — This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Goliunbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations, and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
administered by the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act 1934; the Hours of Work Act 1934. These are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour being 
Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the adminis- 
tration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; the Ap- 
prenticeship Act; the Trado'^ehools Regulation Act; the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1937; and the operation of employment bureaus within the province. 

Section 4. — Canada and the International Labour Organization.* 

The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the International Labom Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are government delegates, while two represent employers and workers 
respectively, and the International Labour Ofifice in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 repre- 
sent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body 
is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. Canada 
has been designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of these eight 
States of chief industrial importance. Sixty-one countries are members of the 
International Labour Organization, comprising all of the industrial states of the 
world with the exception of Germany. The United States, although not a member 
of the League of Nations, joined the International Labour Organization in 1935, 
as did also Russia. Egypt, which was not a member of the League, also joined the 
International Labour Organization in 1936. Dr. W. A. Riddell, who had served as 
Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of Nations in Geneva since 1924, was 
transferred to the staff of the Canadian Legation in Washington in the autumn of 
1937 and was replaced by Mr. H, Hume Wrong, who had previously served as Coun- 
sellor of the Canadian Legation in Washington since its establishment in 1927. At 
the triennial election of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 

* On this subject SGC also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 701-707; and 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 066-070. • 
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1937, Mr. P. M. Draper, the President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
was elected as a deputy member of the workers’ representatives on this body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is reqriired for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference become binding 
in the various countries concerned only if and when action regarding them is taken 
by the latter. 

The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body, 

Twenty-three sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held 
since its inception in 1919, Sixty-one draft conventions and 56 recommendations 
have been adopted at these annual gatherings. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference have, among other subjects, related to the following: 
hours of labour, measures for the avoidance of unemployment, employment condi- 
tions of women and children, employment conditions of seamen, employment in 
agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of immigration and emigration, principles of 
factory inspection, inspection of emigrants on board ship, workmen’s compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases, social insurance, minimum wages, prevention 
of accidents to dockers, forced labour, holidays with pay, and regulation of hours 
of work of salaried employees and of workers in coal mines. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1937, 742 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica- 
tion; 40 had been approved by the competent national authority; and 136 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 

Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations. — Seven 
draft conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion Government, namely: 
(1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (3) minimum age for employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (6) weekly rest in industrial under- 
takings; and (7) creation of minimum-wage-fibcing machinery. The first four of 
these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, following the adoption of legislation 
by Parliament to give effect to the proposals which were respectively involved. The 
last three conventions were ratified in March, 1935, following the adoption of legis- 
lation by Parliament on these respective subject matters, ie-, hours of labour, 
weekly rest and minimum wages. Doubts having arisen as to the legal competence 
of the Dominion Parliament to deal with these matters, a reference was submitted 
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to the Supreme Court of Canada, which was later carried in appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The judgments of the latter body, given in 
January, 1937, were to the effect that all three of these statutes were ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

At the 1935 session of Parliament resolutions were also adopted approving of 
three other draft conventions of the International Labour Conference with a view 
to their subsequent ratification, namely; seamen’s articles of agreement; safety of 
workers engaged in loading and unloading ships; and the marking of weights on 
heavy packages transported by vessel. 

Section 5. — Organized Labour in Canada. 

The Dominion Department of Labour publishes annually a report on labour 
organization in Canada. This report outlines the composition and development of 
the various organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion, and gives statistical and 
other information respecting membership, benefits, registration of trade unions, etc. 

Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada. — ^The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1936 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows; international organizations, 1,896 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 174,769; Canadian central labour bodies, 
740 branches and 83,841 members; independent units, 60 with 18,863 members; 
National Catholic unions, 190 with 45,000 members; grand total, 2,886 local branches 
and 322,473 members. As compared with 1935 this represents an increase of 158 
branches, and of 41,769 members. Table 4 shows, by years, the membership of 
trade unions in Canada since 1911. 


4.— Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1011-36. 


Year. 

Members. 

Year. 

Members, 

Year. 

Members. 





1929 

319,476 

1912 





322,429 

1913 

175,799 

1922 

276,621 



1914 

168,163 

1923 

278,092 

1039 

283,576 

1915 

143,343 

1924 

260.643 

1933 

286! 220 

1916 

lQt7 

160,407 
204 630 

1925 

1926 

271,064 
274 604 

1934 

281,774 


248*887 

1927 

290’ 282 

1935 

280,704 

1919 

378! 047 

1928 

300',802 

1936 

322,473 


Main Groups. — ^The following paragraphs outline the main groups into which 
Canadian labour organizations now fall. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada . — The Trades and Labour Congress 
is representative of the international trade union movement in the Dominion, the 
bulk of its membership being drawn from the international organizations which 
have local branches in Canada. According to reports for 1936, the Congress had 
in affiliation the Canadian membership of 62 international bodies and the member- 
ship of 4 national organizations as well as that of 98 directly chartered unions, 
the combined membership being 149,398, comprised in 1,679 local branches. 

All-Canadiaii Congress of Labour . — ^The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and inde- 
pendent organizations. At the close of 1936, the All-Canadian Congress of I.iabour 
had 6 central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 27,489, as well 
as 42 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 3,894, making a total 
combined reported membership of 31,383. 
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Canadian Federation of Labour. — ^Following a disagreement among the executive 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour prior to the scheduled convention of that 
body in September, 1936, a new organization was formed under the name of Canadian 
Federation of Labour, At the close of 1936, according to available information, the 
Federation was composed of 6 directly chartered unions, of which the membership 
was not reported, and in addition 6 central organizations, embracing 60 local 
branches, with a combined reported membership of 25,081. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. — In 1918, a conference of National 
Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec city, 
followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the latter conference, numbering 225 from 120 unions, decided to 
establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. 
Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in HuU, at which approximately 200 
delegates representing 89 unions w'ere present, a constitution to govern the new 
body was approved. The name selected was “Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada”, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and by-laws becoming 
effective ou' Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there were at the close of the 
year (1936) 190 National Catholic Unions, with a combined membership of 45,000. 

One Big Union. — ^At a conference held at Calgary, Alberta, Mar. 13, 1919, 
by representatives of local trade unions, principally from the four western provinces, 
the One Big Union was established as an industrial organization. According to 
information supplied by the general secretary, the O.B.U., at the close of 1936, had 
44 units under charter, as well as 2 central labour councils (bodies similar to trades 
and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 23,745. 

International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. — Table 5 gives the 
names of the 87 international craft labour organizations and the 1 industrial 
union which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: (1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1936, and (2) the 
reported membership. 


5.— International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1936. 


International Organization. 

Number of 
Branches 
in Canada. 

Reported 
Members 
in Canada. 




Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators, and. . 

1 

2 

7 





22 







Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and' Helpers, International Brotherhood of 

36 

1,880 



1,306 

679 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Umon of the 
United 

17 

Bricklayers', Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America 

43 

4,540 

Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of.. . 
Building Service Employees’ Inteniational Union 

3 

1 

79 

38 

Carpenters and Joiners, IJnited Brotherhood of 

S4 

1 

4,458 

14 

Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood. 

Cigarmakers' International Union of America 

3 

225 

Clothinc WorlcRFS of Amftricn,, ATna.]!nrfiTnatftf? ‘ 

14 

7,000 

Commercial Telegraphers' Union of Ajtnerica. 

7 

748. 

21 

1 

Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car 

^ 1 

Coopers’ International Union of North America 

Jijlfiotrical Workers^ Tnt.ftrnatinTial BrnthfirhonH of 

40 

2,057 

423 

Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, International Union of 

8 

Engineers, International Union of Operating 

17 

692 

Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of 

40 

782 


1 No branches are reported in Canada. 
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5.— Intermtioml Trade Unions Operating in Canada, sliowing Nnmljers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1936— concluded. 


International Organization. 


Number of Reported 
Branches , Members 
in Canada- in Canada. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of 

Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood of 

Fur Workers' Union, International 

Garment Workers of America, United 

Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 

Glass Workers’ Union, America Flint 

Government Employees, American Federation of... 

G ranite Cutters’ International Association of America. — , 

Hatters’, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United :• • • ; 

Hod Carriers', Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter-I 

national League — •■■■ 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated Association of.... 


Lithographers of America, Amalgamated. 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of. 

longshoremen’s Association, International 

Machinists, International Association of 

Maintenanceof-Way Employees, Brotherhood of 

Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters' Helpers and Torram Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 

Metal Polishers’ International Union 

Metal Workers' International Association, Sheet 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of 

Mine Workers of America, United 

Moulders’ Unipn of North America, International 

Musicians, American Federation of 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of 

Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America 

Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International 

Plasterers' and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United .^sooiation of Journeymen 

Pockotbook Workers' Union of the United States of America and Canada, Inter- 
national. 


Printers’ t^Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate. . 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 

Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America. 

Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of - 

Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

_ ecs, Brotherhood of 

Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Street, Electric ' 

Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of 

Railway Conductors, Order of 

Retail Clerks, International Protective Association 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, 'Tile and 

Composition ' 

Rubber Workers of America, International United. 

Seamen’s Union, International 

Sidorographers, International Association of 

Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators, International AJliance 

of Theatrical 

Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International 

Stonecutters' Union of North Anerica, Journeymen 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen 

Teainsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of., 

Textile Workers of America, United 

Train Despatchers’ Association, American 

Typographical Union, International 

Upholsterers’, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ haternational Union. 


4,95S 

1.500 

7.500 
12,109 


16.600 

1,369 

5,000 


404 

367 

2,400 


1 No branches are reported in Canada, 
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Table 6 gives tbe numbers of branches and the membership of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1936. 


6.— Canadian! Cento! Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Brandies and Members, December, 1930. 


Organization. 

Number of 
Branches or 
Affiliations. 

Members 

Reported. 



2,200 

3,894 

9,000 

4,500 














170 

3,910 

1,204 













*FlTnp1nyA<».«i, IHmfFiwlifin/l of 

27 

1,398 

108 

Fire Fighters, Provincial Federation of Ontario 

7 

Letter Carriers, Federated Association of 

67 

1,684 

633 

Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of 

16 

1 

’NTn.tinun.l Union of Oporfi.t.ino; lUnpiinGfirR^. 

202 

"NTniivA Rrothftrlioofl of Rritiish noliimbia 

16 

727 

23,745 

957 

Opfi R% Union 8 

44 

Postal Employees, Canadian 

28 

Printing Trades Union, Canadian National* 

1 

146 

Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of 

162 

11,668 

865 

Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion 

18 

R-9,i]wn.VTnoTi, Ojinadia.n Assooiatinn of 

76 

3,251 

2,350 

8,224 

SVioe Workers' Union and Allied Crafts, Canadian 

11 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 

98 

Transport and General Workers of Canada* 

4 

430 

Victuallers and Caterers' Union, Canadian 

2 

750 



Totals 

740 

83,841 



1 The Labour Department’s definition of ‘Canadian’ does not include the National Catholic or 
Independent Unions with reported memberships of 45,000 and 18,863 respectively. s Membership 

not reported. s Affiliated with the Canadian Federation of Labour. 


Section 6. — Fatal Industrial Accidents. 

Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Kailway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents and 
from press clippings. Table 7 shows the numbers of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1933 to 1937, inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 1,209 fatal accidents in 1937. 
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7.— Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1933--37. 


Industry. 

1 Numbers of Fatal Accidents. | 

1 Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937.1 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937.1 

Asriculture 

Ill 

151 

124 

1^ 

154 

13-7 

15-1 

12-3 

11-5 

12-7 


91 

114 

116 

133 

145 

11-3 

11-4 

11-5 

12-0 

12-0 

Fishing and trapping 

36 

47 

38 

57' 

60 

4-5 

4-7 

3-7 

5-1 

4-1 

Mininj;, non-ferroiia smelting and 
quarrying 

112 

144 

175 

181 

198 

13-9 

14-4 

17-4 

16-3 

16-4 

Manufacturing 

103 

KK 

133 

112 

154 

12-7 

10-3 

13-2 

10-1 

12-7 

Construction 

65 

118 

103 

105 

164 

8-0 

11-8 

10-2 

9-5 

13-6 

Eioctric light and power 

15 

20 

25 

14 

22 

1-9 

2-Oi 

2-5 

1-3 

1-8 

Transportation and public utilities 

161 

165 

184 

240 

214 

19-9 

16-5: 

18-2 

21-7 

17-7 

Trade 

48 

52 

44 

45 

45 

5-9 

6-2' 

4-4 

4-1 

3-7 

Service 

63 

86 

66 

89 

62 

7-8 

8-0 

6-5 

8-0 

5-2 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Nil 

1 

4 

1 

0-4 

- 

0-1 

0-4 

0-1 

Totals 

808 

1,000 

1,009 

1,107 

1,309 

100 0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


■■Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents- — ^The classification of fatal accidents in 1937, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 385, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc”. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as moving implements, water craft and aircraft. 

“Falling objects” caused 223 fatalities. Next in order as a cause came "falls of 
persons”, including those (186 in number) who fell into pits, shafts, holds of vessels, 
harbours, rivers, etc. Fatalities numbering 148 were caused by dangerous substances, 
including electric current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, 
boiler explosions, etc. Animals caused 33 fatalities, including 21 caused by horses. 
There were 28 fatalities caused by striking against or being struck by objects, 25 by 
prime movers, 25 by hoisting apparatus, 24 by working machines, 18 by the handling 
of heavy or sharp objects, and 11 by tools. The heading “other causes” includes 33 
caused by lightning, frost, storms, and sunstroke, 31 due to industrial diseases, strain, 
etc., 18 to cave-ins, etc., 13 caused by shooting and violence, and 6 by drownings not 
otherwise specified. 

Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in the following section 
on Workmen’s Compensation. 

Section 7. — ^Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 

An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation, including a statement of the ciurent scale of compensation in each province, 
appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 787-796 of the 
current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 

Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.— Nowa Scotia . — 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the twenty-one years between that date and Dec. 31, 
1937, 161,272 accidents were reported to the Board of which 143,413 were compen- 
sated as shown in Table 8- Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was furnished only in 
special eases. 
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8.— CompensatioH Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 

Compensation Board » 1917-37. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


Year. 

Compensa- 

tion. 

Medical 

Aid. 

Total. 

Accidents 

Compensated. 


% 

$ 

S 

No. 

1917 

503,258 

202 

503,460 

4,837 

1918 

826,740 

Nil 

820,740 

4,931 

1010 

629,156 

491 

629,647 

4,049 

1920 

1,135,235 

36,501 

1,171,796 

7,116 

1921 

705,752 

36,296 

742,048 

4,903 

1922 

576,906 

40,147 

617,053 

5,022 

1923 

808,560 

56,484 

865,044 

6,250 

1924 

874,478 

63,974 

938,452 

5,786 

1925 

638,787 

68,740 

707,527 

5,340 

1926 

875,940 

84,122 

960,002 

6,662 

1927 

1,052,303 

88,978 

1,141,281 

8,880 

1928 

1,076,074 

95,069 

1,171,143 

7,683 

1929 

936,210 

117,633 

1,053,842 

9,479 

1930 

949,828 

129,399 

1,079,227 

8,821 

1931 

951,256 

106,578 

1,057,834 

6,357 

1932 

688,448 

84,281 

772,729 

5,024 

1933 

570,701 

69,575 

640,270 

5,168 

1934 

794,717 

113,860 

908,577 

8,063 

1935 

954,061 

130,962 

1,085,013 

8,971 

1936 

1,160,738 

167,255 

1,327,993 

10,2461 

1937 

1,189,710 

190,846 

1,380,556 

10,925 


iRovised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


New Brunswick . — The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and.is administered by a 
Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums paid 
out annually from 1920 to 1937 as compensation and for medical aid, see Table 9. 


9.— Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1930-37. 


Year. 

Weekly 

Compensa- 

tion. 

Permanent 

Partial 

Disability. 

Fatal. 

1 Medical Aid. 


Funeral 

Expenses. 

Reserve 

for 

Pensions. 

Doctors’ i 
Fees and 
Transport- 
ation. 

Plospital 

and 

Nursing 

Service, 

Total 

Disability 

Reserve. 


$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

1920.. 

105,063 

73,440 

1,799 

128,158 

39,324 

16,606 

1 

1921 

159,096 

103,054 

3,061 

188,945 

56,631 

22,378 


1922 

162,988 

84,316 

2,906 

124,088 

70,046 

31,568 


1923 

204,353 

90,349 

3.573 

130,339 

. 83,530 

35,935 


1924 

203,946 

113,555 

3,425 

162,740 

87,201 

41,528 

> 

1925 1 

186,946 

90,044 

2,784 

144,285 

84,897 

38,920 

1 

1926 1 

185,624 

76,780 

2,033 

93,838 

73,149 

40,293 


1927 1 

211,692 

103,430 

2,427 

88,299 

79,481 

43,994 


1928 1 

217,890 

116,208 

3,141 

127,490 

80,212 

51,984 


1929 1 

243,770 

99,266 

3,388 

137,667 

85,238 

59,217 


1930 1 

199,313 

92,344 

2,682 

116,055 

77,722 

54,172 

0.237 

1931 i 

181,676 

73,774 

1,581 

72,481 

79,021 

60,183 


1932 1 

137,762 

71,527 

1,403 

33,280 

68,712 

46,907 


1933 1 

146,063 

103,742 

2,126 

63,649 

88,304 

1 63,572 

20,521 

1934 1 

192,207 

80,967 

2,104 

83,485 

110,103 

85,724 


1935..... i 

196,763 

91,382 

2,388 

86,161 

111,470 

83.221 

10,273 

1936.... i 

247,204 

88,596 

2,290 

106,833 

130,266 

101,262 

9.347s 

19372 

239,974 

43,330 

2,001 

62,770 

97,829 

79,797 

9,346 


■ No re.serve reported. 2 Provisional. 
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Quebec . — The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically aloftg the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V, c. 98, enacted on Apr. 13, 1933; 
by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 80, enacted on Apr. 11, 1935; by 1 Edw. VIII, cc. 39-40, enact- 
ed on Nov. 12, 1936; and by 1 Geo. VI, c. 94, enacted on May 20, 1937. Table 10 
shows the operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept, 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1937- 


10.— Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1938-37. 


Year, 

Claims. 

Accidents 

Compen- 

sated. 

Accident 

Cost. 


No. 

8,266 

No. 

2,626 

S 

209,764 

3,229,554 

3.792,340 

2,768,785 

1,237,738 

3,048.056 

2,237,504 

2,579,002 

3,896,413 

3,917,462 

6,742,656 

1929 

25,610 

20,900 

21,377 

1930 

19,850 

1931 (8 months) Old Act 

12,534 

13,204 

1931 (4 months) New Act 

12,734 

12,717 

30,643 

26,723 

1932 

34,414 

30,462 

1933 

1934 

35,436 

40,621 

43,838 

31,557 

1936 

35,163 

39,581 

1936 

1937‘ 

71,000 

63,000 



* Figures subject to revision. 


Ontario . — ^Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board, and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1937 from 20 cents per $100 of payroll in printing to $14 • 30 
for wrecking and window cleaning. The average for all classes was $1 -39 per $100 
of payrolls which amounted to $488,259,000. Certain other industries under 
Schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under 
the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the 
discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those 
of private employers of the second class. 
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Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the 23 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 11. During the year 
1937, 66,368 accidents were paid for, including 353 cases of death, 20 of permanent 
total disability, 1,091 of permanent partial disability, 29,806 of temporary disability, 
and 35,098 in which medical aid only was provided; the latter are all under 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


11.— Benefits Awarded and Accidents Beported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen" 
sation Board, 1915-37. 


Year. 

Benefits Awarded. 

Accidents Reported. 

Schedule 1. 

Schedule 2 
and Crown 
Compensar- 
tion. 

Total 

Benefits. 

Schedule 

1. 

Schedule 

2. 

Crown. 

Total. 

Compensa- 

tion. 

Medical 

Aid. 


$ 

% 

$ 

S 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1915 

692,389 

I 

200,932 

893,321 

13,878 

3,144 

11 

17,033 

1916 

1,553,653 


451,710 

2,005,363 

21,269 

4,806 

17 

26,092 

1917 

2,286,955 

83,514 » 

023,556 

2,994,025 

30,701 

6,813 

18 

36,532 

1918 

2,751,137 

369,346 

763,611 

3,883,995 

40,662 

7,113 

73 

47,848 

1919 

2,808,639 

386,299 

997,923 

4,192,860 

36,236 

7,918 

106 

44,260 

1920 

5,113,150 

703,706 

1,963,390 

7,780,245 

46,177 

7.222 

1,452 

64,851 

1921 

3,858,017 

662,794 

1,668,452 

6,189,264 

36,272 

7,660 

1,253 

45,191 

1922 

3,417,102 

692,820 

1,582,975 

5,692,897 

42,139 

7,124 

1,148 

60,411 

1923 

4,036,170 

788,906 

1,348,786 

6,173,862 

51,655 

6,080 

3,374 

61,109 

1924 

4,062,288 

835,956 

1,234,676 

6,122,820 

49,558 

4,916 

4,201 

68,676 

1925 

3,635,530 

875,836 

1,054,077 

5,565,443 

50,883 

6,079 

4,050 

60,012 

1926 

3,664,040 

988,487 

1,168,826 

6,821,352 

67,032 

4,942 

3,942 

65,916 

1927 

3,930,418 

1,062,860 

1,091,378 

6,084,655 

62,063 

5,412 

4,604 

71,979 

1928 

4,665,689 

1,166,608 

1,335,751 

7,087,948 

69,011 

5,815 

4,572 

79,398 

1929 

6,346,621 

1,385,525 

1,280,012 

8,012,158 

76,029 

6,008 

6,066 

87,103 

1930 

4,942,766 

1,330,046 

1,144,216 

7,423,018 

61,490 

4,486 

3,291 

69,267 

1931 

3,917,045 

1,060.763 

1,043,584 

6,021,392 

46,069 

3,348 

3,477 

62,894 

1932 

3,202,639 

817,240 

1,105,741 

5,125,621 

35,264 

2,474 

3,732 

41,470 

1933....... 

2,298,788 

667,682 

732,699 

3,699,069 

33,227 

1,890 

2,925 

38,042 

1934 

2,745.239 

841,738 

912,730 

4,499,707 

44,858 

2,244 


54,730 

1935 

3,226,899 

1,037,683 

1,050,631 

5,814,113 

50,690 

2,208 

6.648 

68,546 

1936 

3,553,282 

1,068,642 

1,031,874 

5,643,798 

65,878 

2,516 

2,989 

61,382 

1937....... 

3,837,589 

1,251,848 

1,040,523 

6,129,961 

64,845 

2,554 

3,183 

70,682 


*No provisioH for medical aid. *Half year only. 


Manitoba . — ^Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of the 
rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board also adnainisters the provisions of the 
Dominion Act respecting payment of compensation of employees of His Majesty 
who are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties, being c. 16 of 
the Statutes of 1918 and subsequent amendments. 
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From the date of the coming into force of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to Dec. 31, 1936, the Board has dealt with 119,103 compensable 
accidents and paid out $15,490,867 for compensation and medical aid. Of the 
accidents in 1936, 4,860 involved medical aid costs only, 4,186 involved temporary 
and 216 permanent disability, while 37 resulted in death. The figures quoted above 
and hereunder cover accidents dealt with under both provincial and Dominion 
legislation. 


13.— Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-36. 



Benefits Awarded. | 

Accidents 

Compen- 

sated. 

Year. 

Compensa- 
. tion. 

Medical 

Aid. 

Total. 


$ 

289,870 

$ 

23,002 

S 

312,872 

No. 

1,323 


304,135 

35,121 

339,256 

1,731 

1919 

280,222 

40,748 

326,970 

1,805 


399,734 

79,885 

479,619 

2,509 

1921 

708,418 

155,296 

863,713 

3,731 

1922 

091,547 

175,200 

860 ,753 

5,480 


080,124 

176,826 

862,950 

5,409 

1924 

810,815 

171,441 

688,250 

5,460 

1926 

591,715 

197,378 

789,003 

859,590 

5,893 

1926 1 

649,580 

210,010 

7,035 

1927 

044,969 

220,173 

871,142 

7,726 

1928 

858,470 

270,868 

1,129,338 

9,591 

1920. 

906,203 

285,350 

1,251,553 

10,449 

1930 

952,700 

240,734 

1,193,494 

8,310 

1931 

670,461 

177,562 

848,013 

6,671 

1932 

630,975 

108,969 

802,944 

6,695 

1933 

456,180 

141,636 

597,716 

5,605 

1934 

662,276 

169,698 

731,874 

6,578 

1935 

572,262 

189,829 

762,091 

8,237 

9,299 

1930 

702,321 

211,307 

913,628 


Saskatchewan . — The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 

The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 13 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1936. 


13.— Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-36. 
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Alberta . — The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading, and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 

Table 14 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1936. Of the 12,381 accidents reported in 1936, 39 were fatal and 91 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred 
to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $3,217,085 on Dec. 31, 1936, nor 
do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated lia- 
bilities. The numbers of accidents compensated shown in the last column do not 
include claims disposed of by payment only of account for medical aid. 


M.— Compensation Paid, and Accidents Reported and Compensated by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1921-36. 


Yeai-. 

Benefits Awarded. jj 

Accidents 

Eeported. 

Accidents 

Compen- 

sated. 

Compensar 

tion. 

Medical 

Aid. 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

5 

No. 

No. 

1921 

253.669 

113,433 

367,102 

7,069 

3,566 

1922 

265,326 

134,252 

399,578 

7,518 

3,314 

1923 

323,369 

161,732 

485.101 

9,160 

4,268 

1924 

241,090 

127,397 

368,487 

7,383 

3,627 

1925 

312,990 

154,870 

467,860 

8,355 

4,099 

1926 

298,404 

124.138 

422,542 

8,930 

4,629 

1927 

371,787 

161,537 

533,324 

10,149 

5,547 

1928 

456,526 

207,602 

664,128 

13,400 

6,636 

1929 

507,438 

265,636 

773,074 

14,899 

7,138 

1930 

498,015 

264,780 

762,795 

12,607 

6,091 

1931 

452,643 

216,212 

668,855 

10,049 

4,878 

1932 

407.284 

203,745 

611,029 

8,974 

4,607 

1933 

291,406 

143,675 

435,081 

8,160 

3,398 

19.34 

312,092 

169,490 

481,582 

9,608 

4,090 

1935 

353,292 

205,891 

559,183 

11,058 

4,813 

1930 

436,498 

262,801 

699,299 

12,381 

4,834 


British Columbia . — The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1936 approximately 135,000 employees with 
a payroll of almost $145,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employers are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required, in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of 
employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, 
which provides all necessary medical, surgical and hospital expenses for injured 
employees. Silicosis was added as an industrial disease in metal mining commencing 
Jan. 1, 1936. For figures see Table 15. 
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15.— Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-3®. 


j 

Year. 

Benefits Awarded. 

Claims 

(gross). 

Compensa- 

tion. 

Medical 

Aid. 

Total. 


$ 

% 

1 

No. 

iai7 

603,274 

62,668 

605,942 

13,685 

1918 

1,224,039 

268,985 

1,493,024 

22,408 

1919 

1,394,696 

289,108 

1,683,804 

18,185 

1920 

1,709.759 

397,451 

2,107,210 

20,905 

1921 

1,771.126 

431,748 

2,202,874 

16,883 

1922 

1,767,260 

467,198 

2,224,456 

19,647 

1923 

2,157,918 

614,762 

2,672,680 

24,184 

1924 

2.309,007 

602,733 

2,011,740 

25,568 

192.5 

2.419,372 

618,942 

3,038,314 

27,. 563 

1926 

2,481,456 

678,231 

3,159,687 

30,365 

1927 

2,654,200 

043,594 

3,297,794 

30,066 

1928 

2,898,021 

888,446 

3,586,467 

32,793 

1929 

3,588,626 

752,623 

4,341,249 

36,750 

1930 

3,403,743 

773,397 

4,177,140 

33,285 

1931 

2,572,254 

568,289 

3,140,643 

25,877 

1932 

1,800,021 

447,423 

2,307,445 

19,011 

1933 

1,601,700 

388,482 

1,870,183 

18,274 

1934 

1,590,817 

410,126 

2.000,943 

22,354 

1936 

2,092,389 

508,741 

2,599,130 

26,280 


2,536,166 

505,894 

3,132,000 

29,677 


Section 8. — Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 16 shows the numbers 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in working days 
for each year from 1921 to 1937 and the totals for the period 1901-20, inclusive. 
The items in the columns headed “time loss in man-working days” in the tables 
following are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the 
time the disputes are in existence. Tables 17 and 18 give detailed analyses, by 
provinces and by industries, for 1936 and 1937. 

Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1937 will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1938, pp. 241-271. 

Industrial Disputes in Recent Years. — ^From 1930 to 1937 the figures as 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involved and time loss 
were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were still much 
lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 
numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. Since 1930 most of the im- 
portant disputes have been in clothing manufacturing, logging, sawmilling and wood- 
working industries, with a substantial number in coal mining. In 1937, as in 1936, 
there \vere important disputes in textile factories, especially cotton, both in Quebec 
and Ontario. Other disputes of importance were of coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., 
and Minto, N.B., lumber mill workers in Miramichi district, N.B., foundry and ship 
repair workers at Sorel, Que., women’s clothing workers at Montreal, Que., auto- 
mobile workers at Oshawa, Ont., loggers at Flanders, Out., meat packers at Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alta., also at Vancouver, B.C. The number of disputes in 1937 was 
278 as compared with 156 in 1936, the number of workers involved was 71,905 as 
compared with 34,182 in 1936, and the time loss 886,393 man-working days as 
compared with 276,997 in 1936. Table 16 includes figures regarding coal mining, 
industries other than coal mining, and all industries. 
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16.~Strikes and Lockouts in the Coal ftllnlng, Other, and AM Industries In Canada, 

calendar years 1931-37. 

Note. — For the years 1901-20, see the 1033 Year Book, p. 763. 



Coal Mining. | 

1 Industries other than 

1 Coal Mining. | 


All Industries. 


Year. 

Num- 
ber of 

Num- 

ber 


Num- 
ber of 
Dis- 

Num- 

ber 

Timeljoss 

Numbers of | 
Disputes — , 


JTime 


of 

in Man- 

putes in 

of 

in Man- 

In Exist- 





in Exist- 
ence 
During 
Year. 

Workers 

In- 

volved. 

Working 

Days. 

Exist- 

ence 

During 

Year. 

Workers 

In- 

volved. 

Working 

Days. 

ence 

During 

the 

Year. 

ning 

the 

Year. 

Workers 

Involved. 

Working 

Days. 












1901-20.. 

229> 

138,136" 

5,508,233" 

3,701" 

584,397" 

10,733,593" 

3,930" 

3,8g^ 

733,533" 

16,340,835" 

1921 

10 

1,456 

31,318 

158 

26,801 

1,017,596 

168 

1^ 

28,257 

1,048,914 

1922 

21 

26,475 

798,548 


17,300 

730,113 

104 

89 

43,775 

1,628,661 

1923 

23 

20,814 

299,539 

63 

13,447 

372,211 

86 

771 

34,261 

671,750 

1924 


21,201 

1,089,48‘1 

55 

13,109 

205,570 

70 

641 

34,310 

1,295,054 

1925 

17 

18,672 

1,040,276 

70 

10,277 

153,005 

87 

86 

28,949 

1,193,281 

1926 

16 

8,445 

35,193 

61 

15,389 

231,408 

77 

75 

23,834^ 

266,601 

1927 

20 

16,653 

53,833 

64 

5,646 

98,737 

74 

72 

22,299 

152,570 

1928 

14 

5,033 

88,000 

84 

12,548 

136,212 

98 

96 

17,581 

224,212 

1929 

8 

3,045 

6,805 

82 

9,901 

146,275 

90 

88 

12,946 

152,080 

1930 

16 

6,22S| 

■ 24,183 

521 

7,540 

67,614 

67 

67 

13,768! 

91,797 

1931 

9 

2,1291 

11,523 

79 

8,609 

192,715 

88 

86 

10,738 

204.238 

1932 

33 

8,540 

132,766 

83 

14,850 

122.234 

116 

111 

23,390 

255,000 

1933 

21 


33,019 

104 

23,630 

284,528 

125 

122 

26,558 

317,647 

1934 

26 

11,461 

91,459 

165 

34,339 

483,060 

191 

189 

45,800 

574,619 

1935 

17 

6,131 

61,032 

103 

27,138 

222,996 

120 

120 

33,269 

284,028 

193G 

22 

8,655 

60,706 

134 

26,157 

220,231 

156" 

156" 

34,812 

276,997 

1937 

44 

15,477 

112,826 

234 

66,428 

773,567 

278 

274 

71,905 

886,393 


> Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Table 17 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for tbe years 1936 and 
1937. In 1936, the important disputes by provinces and industries were as fol- 
lows: in Ontario in textile and clothing manufactui-ing; in British Columbia in 
fishing, logging and water transportation (longshoremen); in Nova Scotia in coal 
mining; in Quebec in cotton, silk and di-ess manufacturing, and in transportation 
(taxi drivers) ; in Alberta in coal mining; and in Manitoba in fur and men’s work- 
clothing manufacturing. In 1937 the important strikes by industries were located 
in the provinces as follows: in Ontario in textile, automobile, furniture, sawmilling, 
rubber, boot and shoe industries, and water transportation (pulpwood loaders and 
longshoremen); in Quebec in textile, clothing, meat-packing, foundry and ship 
repair industries; in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in New Brunswick in coal mining 
and sawmilling; in Manitoba in fur manufacturing; in Alberta in coal mining and 
meat packing; in British Columbia in gold mining and meat packing. 


17.— Strikes and Lockouts, showing Numbers of Workers Involved and Time Loss, 
hy Provinces, calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


Province. 

1936. 

1937. 

No. 

of 

Disputes. 

No. of 
Workers 
Involved. 

Time Loss. 

No. 

of 

Disputes. 

No. of 
Workers 
Involved. 

Time Loss. 

Man- 

Working 

Days. 

Per cent 
of 

Total. 

Man- 

Working 

Days. 

Per cent 
of 

Total. 

P.E. IsUuid 


20 

40 

00 

Nil 




Nova Scotia 

11 

7,089 

39,315 

14-2 

43 

14,309 

61,147 

6-8 

New Brunswick, . . 

Nil 




8 

3,642 

78,790 

8'9 

Quebec 

20 

5,922 

33,251 

12-0 

46 

24,419 

358,024 

40-4 

Ontario ] 

SO 

11,119 

87,955 

31-8 

130 

24,531 

320,025 

SOT 

Manitoba 

13 

2,094 

20,057 

7-2 

11 

734 

15,629 

1'7 

Saskatchewan 

1 

4 

20 

0-0 

4 

124 

990 

0-1 

Alberta 

14 

2,783 

20,987 

7-6 

17 

2,413 

15,094 

1-7 

British Columbia. . 

15 

6,709 

75,122 

27-1 

18 

1,583 

46,244 

5-2 

Interprovincial 

1 

72 

250 

01 

1 ' 

150 

450 

0-1 

Totals 

1.56 

34,813 

376,997 

lOOO 

378 

71,905 

886,393 

100-0 
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Table 18 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1936 and 1937, the 
most important in 1936 occurring in manufacturing (mainly in textiles, clothing, 
etc.; fur, leather and other animal products; and leather boots and shoes), mining, 
fishing and trapping, and logging; and during 1937 in manufacturing (mainly in 
textiles, clothing, etc.; metal products; and miscellaneous wood products), mining, 
logging, and transportation and public utilities. 

18.— Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1936 and 1937. 


Industry. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Dis- 

putes. 

Workers 1 
Involved. 

Time I 
Loss. I 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Dis- 

putes. 

'Workers I 
Involved. | 

Time 
; Loss. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total. 

Man- 

Working 

Days. 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total. 

Num-| 

ber. 

Per 1 
Cent 
of 

Total. 

! 1 
Man- 
Working 
Days. 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total. 

Afjrkulture 

1 

1,100 

31 

4,000 

1-4 

2 

78' 

O-l 

58^ 

00 

Logging 

6 

8,605 

7-5 

31,306 

11-3 

7 

3,010 

4-2 

26,675 

3-0 

Fishing and Trapping 

3 

2,840 

8-1 

40,950 

14'8 

1 

800 

Mj 

1,600 

0-2 

Mining, etc.' 

82 

S,(!!!5 

24-9 

56,766 

80 -5 

49 

17,537 

24-4 

139,346 

15-7 

Manufacturing 

81 

15,061 

43-3 

125,666 

45-4 

145 

46,344 

64-4 

687,510 

77-6 

Vegetable foods, etc 


518 

1-6 

2,170 

0-8 

9 

509 

0-71 

1,629 

0-2 

Tobacco and liquors 






3 

257 

0-3 

1,554 

0-2 

Rubb er products 






5 

1,370 

1-9 


3-1 

Animal foods 

2 


0-8 

400 

0-2 

4' 

050 

1-3 

27,800 

3-1 

Boots and shoes (leatherl 

Pur, leather and other animal 

4 

405 

1-2 

7,700 

2-8| 

I 

7 

1,505 

2-1 

10,360 

1-2 

products 

13 

1,472 

4-2 

24,595 

8-9 

9 

857 

1-2 

22,3,33 

2-5 

Textiles, clothing, eto 

33 

10,106 

29-2 

80,907i 

29-2 

49 

25,955 

36-1 

435,604i 

49-1 

Pulp and paper, 






3 

397' 

0-6 

1,765' 

0-2 

Printing and publishing. 

1 

14 

01 

50 

0-0 

3 

136 

0-2 

1,276 

0-1 

Miscellaneous wood products. . . 

12 

1,102 

3-2 

3,2.38i 

1-2 

20 

4,871 

6-8 

41, 664 1 

4-7 

Metal products 

4 

387 

M 

1,720 

"1 

23 

8,522 

11-8 

105,906 

12-0 

cals, etc.... 

4 

704 

2-0 

4,820 

1-7! 

6 

682; 

0'9 

6,717 

0-8 

Miscellaneous products 






4 

334 

0-5 

3,1,34 

0-4 

Construction 

10 

685 

20 

1,301 

Oi) 

25 

1,286 

!•« 

7,376 

0-8 

Buildings and structures 

5 

170 

0-5 

402 

0-2 

e 

330 

0-5 

2,087 

0-2 

Railway 


- 

- 

- 


^1 

60 

0-1 

125 

0-0 

Bridge' 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

62 

0-1 

310 

0-1 

Highway 

3 

218 

0-0 

500 

0-2 

13 

831 

M 

4,769 

0-5 

Canal, harbour, waterway 

Miscellaneous 

Transportation and Public 
Utllltle.s 

2 

297 

0-9 

399 

0-1 

1 

13 

0-0 

85 

0-0 

15 

3,291 

94 

12,052 

4-3 

16 

1,441 

20 

14,458 

1-6 

Steam railways 











Electric railways 






1 

21 

0-0 

120 

0-0 

Water transportation 

8 

1,085 

3-1 

5,096 

1-8 

13 

1,409 

2-0 

14,299 

1-6 

Local transportation 

4 

2.149 

6-2 

6,435 

2-3 

2 

11 

0-0 

33 

0-0 

Telegraphy and telephones 











Electricity and gas 











Miscellaneous 


57 

0-1 

622l 

0-2l 






Trade 

1 

17 

01 

50 

00 

7 

188 

03 

4,156 

0-5 

Finance 










Service 

17 

558 

1-6 

4,907 

1-8 

26 

1,221 

1'7 

5,314 

0-6 

Public administration' 





~ 

1| 

12 

0-0 

75 

0-0 

Recreational 






8 

028 

1-3 

3,494 

0-4 

Custom and repair 

3 

244 

0-7 

1,340 

05 

3 

63 

0-1 

310 

0-0 

Business and personal 

14 

314 

0-9 

3,567 

l-3i 

13| 


0-3 

1,435 

0-2 

Miscellaneous 

* 

* 

* 

s 

a 1 


- 

- 

- 

“ 

Totals 

156 

34,812 

1000 

270,997 

100(^ 

278i 

71,905 

100 0 

886,393 

100-6 


• Non-ferrous .smelting is included with " Mining"; erection of all large bridges is under “Bridge" 
Construction; water service is under “Public administration". ^ None reported. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes. — In each of the previous years 
since the record was begun in 1901, the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages, but in 1936 and in 1937 union questions led to a great number of 
disputes and involved very large numbers of workers. Nearly one-half of the strikes 
were caused by wage demands, and one-third by union demands — chiefly for recogni- 
tion of union or against discharge of workers for union membership or activity. 
Strikes for union recognition were responsible for more than half of the time loss in 
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1937, involving one-third of the workers. As in 1936, about one-half of the disputes 
were terminated by direct negotiation between the parties and approximately one- 
quarter by the return of workers or their replacement. 

In 1935, 1936, and 1937 there was a marked gain in the proportion of strikes 
settled by conciliation and arbitration, such proportion being roughly one-quarter 
as compared with about one-eighth in previous years. 

Section 9. — ^Employment and Unemployment. 

Subsection 1. — Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 

Employment Service of Canada. — ^Under Sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (e. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered: — 

‘ ' (a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 

“(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 
ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 

"(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 
sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” 

The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 

The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment-office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1937-38, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada — a chain of employihent offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 68 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1937), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 4; 
Quebec, 11; Ontario, 28; Manitoba, 2; Saskatchewan, 7; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 

Employment Service Council of Canada. — ^An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act. This body, known as 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and of Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture, and the I'eturned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and -suggestions relative to employment office 
administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 
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Operations of Employment Ofl&ces. — Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 19 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dom- 
inion, and for the years 1936 and 1937 by provinces. During 1937 there were 
712,223 applications for employment, 418,388 vacancies and 389,536 placements 
recorded, as compared with 680,063 applications, 366,376 vacancies and 331,450 
placements in 1936. About 29 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, 
many of these being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities 
and Provincial Governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to per- 
sons who, otherwise, would have been unemployed. 

Reduced Railway Fares. — In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the 
reduced rate of 2-5 cents per mile. This rate is for a second-class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1937, 14,158 certificates were 
issued, 11,961 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
dispatching office and 2,197 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 
1936, 9,046 certificates for special rates were granted, 8,264 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the dispatching office and 791 to persons 
for whom ernployment had been secured in other provinces. 

19.— Applications for Employment, Positions Offered, and Placements Effected by 

the Employment Service of Canada, 1920-37, and by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 

Note.— Figures by provinces for the years 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1026 Year Book, for 
1028-28 at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, for 1929-30 at p. 773 ofthdl931 Year Book, for 1931-32 at p. 768 of the 
1933 Year Book, for 1933 at p. 826 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1934-85 at p. 707 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Year and Province. 

1 Applications I 
Regiistcred. | 

1 Vneanoies 1 

1 Notified. i 

1 Placements 

1 Effected. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mon, 

Women. 

Totals, 1920 

Totals, 1931 


480,735 

96,054 

450,526 

116,142 

365,292 

80,520 


438,836 

105,563 

325,498 

106,097 

277,792 

77,964 

Totals, 1923 


443,875 

104,407 

365,529 

104,359 

316,388 

77,136 

Totals, 1923 


473,483 

115,692 

431,576 

109,404 

376,801 

85,751 

Totals, 1924 


402,593 

116,782 

314,258 

97,810 

285,359 

80,773 

Totals, 1925 


439,022 

118,023 

345,570 

101,473 

328,334 

^ 84,491 

Totals, 1926 


417,965 

124,504 

345,163 

111,769 

319,558 

1 90,697 

Totals, 1927 


422,022 

131,849 

339.478 

114,095 

320,306 

94,463 

Totals, 1928 


454,525 

142,968 

376,791 

120,635 

361,942 

108,386 

Totals, 1929 


397,627 

153,199 

296.592 

131,435 

287,128 

111,239 

Totals, 1930 


463,103 

149,887 

278,835 

107,190 

274,227 

94,452 

Totals, 1931 


685,460 

140,693 

391,857 

94,527 

389,231 

82,277 

Totals, 1932 


512,695 

139,733 

282,643 

83,385 

278,975 

73,239 

Totals, 1933 


631,041 

143,180 

282,120 

87,565 

278,589 

73,508 

Totals, 1934 



569,301 

155,064 

327,907 

99,885 

324,000 

81,191 

Totals, 1935 


498,466 

157,955 

268,300 

108,274 

265,212 

88,590 

Totals, 193C 


515,930 

164,123 

241,098 

114,278 

237,470 

93,974 

Totals, 1937 


543,343 

168,880 

290,790 

127,598 

286,618 

102,918 

Nova Scotia 

.,1936 

7,404 

4,761 

6,850 

3,707 

6,758 

3,303 


1937 

6,581 

5,687 

9,248 

4,916 

9,149 

4,428 

Now Brunswick 

...1936 

4,056 

5,146 

3,491 

5,103 

3,438 i 

6,063 


1937 

4,963 

5,636 

4,386 

6,601 

4,344 ' 

5,589 

Quebec 

..1930 

69,581 

46,486 

34,950 

36,448 

34,792 

25,527 

1037 

104,349 

45,867 

46,268 

43,670 

45,826 

28,513 

Ontario. 

..1036 

247,581 

69.234 

93,765 

39,401 

91,885 

32,649 


1937 

239,539 

68,836 

116,290 

43,000 

110,090 

36,379 

Alanitoba 

...1936 

46,672 

10,389 

24,291 

8,203 

24,509 

7,942 


1937 

47,348 1 

10,265 

28,040 

8,424 

30,037 

8,055 

Saskatchewan 

..1936 

30,271 1 

9,318 

29,740 

9,553 

28,485 

8,186 

Alberta 

1037 

23.660 1 

10,079 

21,160 

8,954 

20,204 

7,751 

..1936 

48,317 ! 

8,509 

22.007 

5,705 

21,633 

5,203 


1937 

47,703 i 

‘9,409 

22,422 

5.486 

22,073 

4,727 

British Columbia.. 

.,1036 

62,058 1 

10,279 

28,001 

6,168 

25,916 

6,101 


1937 

86,200 1 

13,101 

44,976 

7,647 

1 44,895 

7,476 
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Subsection 2.-^UnempIoymen.t as Reported by Trade Unions. 

Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,800 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
202,000 workers. “Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle 
because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations. Table 20 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 
12 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1937 was in January, 
when the percentage stood at 14-6; the 1937 low was 7-6 p.c. recorded in August. 
In 1936 the April figure of 15-1 p.c. constituted the maximum, and the minimum 
of 10 • 8 p.c. was reached in August. Employment among organized workers, as 
indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average in 1937 than in 1936, 
the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1937 being 10 ■ 7 p.c., while 
for 1936 the corresponding figure was 13*2 p.c. 

20.~Perceiitages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1926-36, and by months, 1937. 

Note.— For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dee. 31 from December, 1916, to December 
1926, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Yetir Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Month. 

Year. 

Nova 

Scotia 

and 

P.E.I. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Al- 

berta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Total. 

June 

1926 

3-8 

1-6 

8-9 

1-9 

2-6 

0-8 

4-9 

2-6 

4-1 

December 

1920 

3-2 

2-2 

7-6 

6-6 

4-3 

2-1 

6-7 

7-5 

6-9 

June 

1927 

1-8 

2-3 

4-0 

3-1 

2-6 

1-1 

4-6 

2-7 

3-2 

December 

1927 

4-3 

1-5 

9-3 

5-1 

5-4 

5-6 

3-7 

10-5 

6-6 

June 

1928 

0-6 

0-8 

5-6 

2-4 

2-1 

M 

3-3 

3-6 

3-2 

December 

1928 

3-9 

0-9 

10-7 

4-0 

8-1 

4-4 

6-9 

6-9 

6-6 

June 

1929 

3-3 

1-0 

2-9 

2-5 

3-1 

2-8 

4-3 

2-6 

2-9 

December 

1929 

5-2 

2-4 

14-5 

9-7 

12-8 

13-0 

13-9 

11-5 

11-4 

June 

1930 

3-3 

2-8 

17-5 

7-4 

9-2 

8-9 

14-3 

8-4 

10-6 

December 

1930 

7-6 

8-7 

22-8 

17-3 

14-2 

15-9 

13-8 

lG-8 

17-0 

June 

1931 

7-2 

0*5 

200 

16-2 

14-1 

13-5 

21-7 

15-6 

16-3 

December 

1931 

13-8 

9-6 

29-0 

20-3 

16-5 

19-5 

16-9 

21-2 

2M 

June 

1932 1 

9-0 

12-0 

27-1 

23-4 

18-1 

14-4 

23-4 

9.9.-^ 

21-9 

December 

1932 

8-4 

16-5 

30-9 

28-5 

20-9 

20-8 

22-8 

26-0 

25-5 

June 

1933 

13-8 

13-0 

26-2 

23-3 

19-4 

14-9 

24-5 

18-6 

21-8 

December 

1933 

11-2 

11-5 

23-2 

24-9 

20-3 

17-2 

17-6 

19-8 

21-0 

June 

1934 

11-4 

7-3 

22-9 

15-9 

17-0 

121 

24-8 

17-2 

18-0 

December 

1934 

4-7 

7-2 

24-5 

18-7 

16-1 

13-1 

9-0 

24-6 

18-0 

June 

1935 

12-2 

8-1 

21-9 

12-0 

13-7 

9-4 

20-1 

13-2 

15-4 

December........ 

1935 

7-8 

7-5 

20-6 

13-4 

13-1 

11-6 

9-6 

15-9 

14'G 

June 

1936 

6-7 

7-8 

19-0 

13-3 

8-4 

6-4 

17-2 

10-5 

13-9 

December 

1936 

6-8 

6-2 

20-9 

13 -S 

10-9 

12-8 

G-4 

12-7 

14-3 

January 

1937 

8-2 

6-3 

22-9 

11-9 

8-4 

11-4 

9-1 

16-4 

14-5 

February 

1937 

7-9 

5-0 

21-3 

11-4 

9-4 

11-5 

9-5 

14-1 

13-7 

March 

1937 

7-9 

4-2 

18-9 

10-9 

9-6 

11-8 

14-8 

9-4 

12-9 

April 

1937 

8-2 

5-5 

15-6 

8-6 

8-6 

10-0 

16 -9 

7-4 

IM 

May 

1937 

8-4 

5-0 

14-1 

6-2 

7-0 

8-0 

15-8 

6-8 

9-S 

Juno 

1937 

6-9 

4-7 

15-3 

7-6 

6-7 

7-2 

16-0 

8-0 

10-4 

July 

1937 

4-4 

5-8 

13-2 

6-3 

7-1 

7-4 

18-0 

6-9 

8-9 

August 

1937 

5'9 

5-6 

11-1 

4-3 

6-6 

7-2 

12-5 

6-2 

7-6 

September 

1937 

3-1 

6-1 

12-4 

4-2 

7-4 

6-0 

10-4 

8-4 

7-7 

October 

1937 

2-8 

6-0 

13 0 

6-7 

9-6 

6-6 

7-4 

12-3 

8-9 

November 

1937 

2-9 

6-0 

14-9 

9-9 

11-2 

10-5 

6-5 

15-4 

11-2 

December 

1937 

3-3 

4-6 

16-5 

12-9 

16-8 

10-6 

6-7 

15-8 

13-0 
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Subsection 3. — Employment as Reported by Employers. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1937, about 10,200 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 1,086,831 persons, varying from 975,862 at 
Mar. 1, to 1,197,647 at the beginning of October. 

These employment statistics have been shown in a special study* which corre- 
lates the distribution of workers covered in 1931 with the distribution of workers 
enumerated at the 1931 census, to be representative, as far as several major industrial 
groupings are concerned, of the census classification. 

The census of occupations showed 2,570,097 wage-earners in the Dominion, of 
whom 2,100,139 or 81 -7 p.c. were at work on the census date (June 1, 1931). Obvi- 
ously it is with those at work that the monthly employment figures for the same 
date must be compared. The 7,865 firms making returns for June 1, 1931, reported 
940,875 employees, being 36-6 p.c. of the total number of persons reporting them- 
selves as actual or potential wage-earners, and 44-8 p.c. of those at work in all 
industries at the census date. When the classes of workers not covered in the 
employment surveys are deducted from the census figures, there remains a total of 
1,318,954 persons at work at the census date in the industries sampled in the monthly 
record, or a total of 1,369,351 if a due proportion of the unspecified workers is 
included. The employment survey for June 1, 1931, constituted 71 -3 p.c. of this 
adjusted figure, i.e., of the census total for the comparable industries without the 
unspecified workers, and 68-7 p.c. if a proportion of the unspecified workers is 
regarded as belonging in the census statistics adjusted industrially for this com- 
parison. This sample may be considered quite adequate, but it would be rather 
larger if comparison could be made with a similar census taken at the present time, 
since the number of co-operating firms is constantly growing, having risen from 7,965 
at June 1, 1931 to 10,178 at June 1, 1937, or 9,690 at June 1, 1936; the June 1 com- 
parison is used so that the seasonal factor may not enter into the case. The increase 
in the co-operating employers is accompanied by a growth in the ratio of wage- 
earners sampled, though the latter increase is not in proportion to the gain in the 
number of reports tabulated, owing to the fact that the firms now being added to the 
mailing list tend to employ staffs below the average. 

Representation in “Manufacturing” when correlated, is shown to be 82*8 p.c. 
of the workers enumerated at the census in the same industrial group; in mining it 
was 96-9 p.c.; in communications 80-4 p.c.; and in transportation 64-2 p.c. It 
follows that the figures of employment collected monthly may be used as a good 
index of the movement of the wage-earning population in intercensal years. (See 
also p. 741). 

Employment as reported by leading employers in Canada was unusually active 
in 1937, reaching a level only surpassed by that of the boom year, 1929. The index, 
(based on the 1926 average as 100) averaged 114-1 in the twelve months; as compared 
with the 1936 mean of 103-7, this was an increase of 10 p.c., which was decidedly 
larger than the gain recorded between any other consecutive years, with the exception 
of that reported in 1934 over 1933. In the seventeen years of the record, the 1937 
average index was only exceeded by that of 119-0 in 1929. 

♦See the report “Comparison of the Geographical and the Industrial Distribution of the Workers 
included in the Monthly Employment Surveys, with the Geographical and Industrial Distribution of the 
Workers enumerated at the Census of 1931", by M. E. K. Houghsedge, obtainable from the Dominion 
tatistician, Ottawa, 
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The fluctuations in general industrial employment in the past 12 years are 
illustrated in the following chart. This shows, to September, 1937, the generally 
upward movement that has characterized industrial activity since the low point 
of employment in the depression was reached at April, 1933. 



The generally high level of industrial activity in 1937 was accompanied by a 
diminution in unemployment, though this was not commensurate with the advance 
in employment. The Census Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in a comprehensive study* of the known facts regarding employment, unemployment, 
and population in Canada, has evolved veiy significant estimates of the total number 
of wage-earners, of those in employment and those unemployed; the estimates cover 
workers in all industries, including agriculture and other important classes neces- 
sarily excluded from the monthly employment surveys. During 1937, the average 
number of wage-earners was estimated at 2,802,000, of whom 2,452,000 were em- 
ployed and 349,000 were unemployed. In 1936, the estimated number of wage- 
earners was 2,671,000, of whom 2,225,000 were employed and 447,000 were unem- 
ployed. Based on these estimates, the unemployed in 1937 constituted some 12-5 
p.c. of the total wage-earners, as compared with 16-7 p.c. in 1936. In 1928, when 
unemployment was at the minimum in the years since 1921, this proportion had been 
estimated at 2 • 5 p.c., and in 1929, at 4 -2 p.c. The low point of the depression was 
reached in 1933, when it was estimated that, on the average, there were 265 unem- 
ployed men and women in each thousand wage-earners. 

In the chart on p. 770 are depicted the fluctuations since 1921 in the 
estimated number of wage-earners, of those in employment and those unemployed, 
showing that in 1937 the potential and actual wage-earners reached their maxima 
while the estimated number of unemployed, though still abnormally large, was 
smaller than in any other year since 1930. 

*See monograph “Unemployment” by M. C. McLean, M.A., which may be obtained from the Dom- 
inion Statistician. 

4(iS47--49 
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Employmeat by Economic Areas. — The employment reported by leading 
industrial establishments was in considerably greater volume in 1937 than in 1936) 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, but in the 
Prairie Provinces the situation was generally unchanged. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, industrial activity was higher than in anj^ other year of the record, 
while in Ontario the 1929 index only was higher than that for 1937. In each of 
the economic areas, general improvement was noted in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, services, and trade, although the rate of increase varied in the different 
divisions of the country. A higher level of employment was indicated in transporta- 
tion, except in the Prairies, whei’e there was a slight decline, due to the crop failures 
in many sections.’ Construction in the western areas was also slacker than in 1936. 

21,— Index Numbers of Employment as Keported by Employers in Bcosnomic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, witii Yearly 
Averages since 1931. 

Note. — These indexes are calculated upon the average (or the calendar year 1020 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1037. 


Year. 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Pnairie 

Provinces. 

British 

Columbia. 

Canada. 

Averages, 1931 

103- 1 

83-3 

90-6 

94-0 

81-1 

i 88-8 

Averages, 1933 1 

973 

81-4 

93-8 

1 93-6 

83-8 

89-0 

Averages, 1933 1 

105-7 

90-7 

99-6 

94-8 

87-4 

95-8 

Averages, 1931 

06-6 

91-3 

95-5 

93-1 

89-4 

93-4 

Averages, 1933 

970 

91-7 

95-8 

93-0 

93-7 

93-6 

Averages, 1936i 

99-4 

99-4 

99-6 

99-5 

100-3 

99-6 

Averagc.s, 1937 

103-? 

104-9 

105-6 

105-3 

101-1 

104-6 

Averages, 1938 

106-6 

108-3 

113-8 

117-9 

106-4 

111-6 

Averages, 1939 

114-8 

113-4 

133 1 

136-3 

111-5 

119-0 

Averages, 1930 

118-3 

110-3 

114-6 

117-1 

107-9 

118-4 

Averages, 1931 

108-1 

100-9 

101-3 

m-5 

95-5 

103-5 

Averages, 1033... 

93-3 

85-S 

88-7 

90-0 

80-5 

87- S 

Averages, 1933 

85-3 

83-0 

84-8 

86-3 

78-0 

83-4 

Averages, 1931 

101-0 

91-7 

101-3 

90-0 

90-4 

!)6'0 

Averages, 1935 

103-7 

95-4 

103-3 

95-3 

97-7 

99-4 


For footnote, see end of table on p. 771. 
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31.— Index Niimisers of Employment as Beportecl l>y Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 193(5, to December, 1937, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921— concluded. 


Year and Month. 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Prairie 

Provinces. 

British 

Columbia. 

Canada. 

1936. 







January I 

108-1 

95-5 

102-7 

95-1 

92-4 

99-1 

•February 1 

102-2 

95-2 

102-4 

93-7 

94-1 

98-4 

March 1 

101-7 

95-1 

103-8 

95-1 

92-4 

98-9 

April 1 

101-8 

91-4 

103-4 

90-5 

95-9 

97-4 

May 1 

103-4 

96-4 

103-4 

92-7 

99-0 

99-5 


103-4 

90-8 

104-7 

1 97-7 

102-2 

1 102-0 

July 1 

111-7 

101-6 

106-2 

101-9 

104-8 

104 -6 

August 1 

113-9 

101-3 

107-1 

103-9 

107-9 

105-6 

September 1 

114-4 

103-0 

108-1 

107-4 

109-3 

107-1 

October 1 

117-9 

106-0 

112-6 

108-6 

108-1 

110-1 

November 1 

j 119-4 

110-3 

112-8 

106-0 

105-4 

111-0 

December 1 

' 115-3 

112-6 

112-9 

98-6 

101-5 

110-1 

Averages, 1936 

109-4 

100 7 

106-7 

99-3 

101-1 

103-7 

1937. 







January 1 

109-5 

104-0 

107-5 

94-2 

05-4 

103-8 

February 1 

107-5 

106-7 

108-4 

91-4 

91-3 

104-1 

March 1 

106-6 

102-5 

108-9 

91-3 

S9-2 

103-8 

April 1 

May 1 

105-4 

102-2 

lOS-8 

89-4 

97-6 

103-0 

110-7 

105-2 

111-2 

93-2 

103-4 

lOG-3 

June 1 

122-0 

113-6 

IIS-S 

99-3 

112-2 

lM-3 

July 1 

135-8 

118-0 

122-2 

104-0 

117-1 

119-1 

August 1 

134-3 

120-8 

122-2 

105-0 

116-9 

120-0 

September 1 

135-4 

124-5 

125-0 

109-4 

121-2 

123-2 

October 1 

134-9 

127-3 

130-4 

107-6 

117-9 

126-7 

November 1 

127-3 

130-6 

130-4 

106-2 

111-5 

123-2 

December 1 

122-5 

129-6 

125-8 

100-5 

107 -S 

121-6 

Averages, 1937..... 

m-o 

115-4 

118-3 

99-3 

106 -8 

114-1 

Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, 







as at Dec. 1, 1937“ 

7-6 

31-1 

42-3 

11-1 

7-9 

100-0 


iSince the average for the calendar year 192G, including figui-es up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 monthsjan. 1-Doc. 1, 1926, generally shows 
a slight variation from 100. sperggntages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Cities. — Improvement was reported in each of the eight 
centres for which statistic,? are segregated, firms in Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, "Winnipeg, and Vancouver affording more employment 
than in 1936. The greatest gains, proportionately, vvere in Hamilton and Windsor, 
where marked activity in the iron and steel industries brought employment to an 
unusually high level, only exceeded in the former by that of 1928 and 1929, and in 
the latter by that of 1929. The indexes in these two centres were higher than in 
any other of the eight, while the lowest indexes were in "Winnipeg, Quebec city, and 
Montreal. 

Despite the generally upward movement indicated in the year under review, 
industrial activity in the leading cities, taken as a unit, continued to lag behind that 
in the Dominion as a whole, their 1937 indexes averaging 105-8, as compared wUh 
the Canada index of 114-1. In the four years of general industrial revival from 
the low point of the depression, indeed, the improvement in these cities has not kept 
pace with that in the Dominion as a whole. 

Employment in manufacturing, communications, trade, and construction in the 
larger cities generally, does not yet appear to haye reached a level equal to that in 
other parts of Canada. The most outstanding difference in this comparison is, of 
course, in construction, in which the index for the cities averaged 62-7 during 1937, 
46847-491 
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compared with the Canada figure of 99-6; in the building division, the indexes 
were 50-9 and 60-1, respectively. On the other hand, transportation in the cities 
appears relatively more active, their index at 91-9, being 7-8 p.c. higher than the 
figure for the Dominion as a whole. In the service division, the level of employ- 
ment in the larger cities wms similar to that elsewhere recorded. 


SS.—Indes Niimljers «f Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1938, to Decemher, 1937, with Yearly 
Averages since 193X. 

Note.— These inde.tes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight show.s the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1937. 


Year and Month. 

Montreal. 

Quebec. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Hamilton, 

Windsor. 

Winnipeg. 

Van- 

couver. 

AvcraiScs, 1932. . . . 

869 


96-1 

1 

1 

1 

93-9 

81-5 

Averages, 1923 

93-7 


98-0 

107-3 

94-6 


90-6 

83-5 

Averages, 1934 

930 

99-6 

94-3 

103-3 

86-0 


86-5 

86-3 

Averages, 1935 — 

94-3 

97-9 

95-7 

100 1 

88-0 

85-1 

88-5 

93-6 

Averages, 19362. . . . 

99-7 

99-1 

99-6 

100-0 

99-3 

99-9 

99-3 

99-8 

Averages, 1927. . . . 

103 0 

111-3 

105-7 

107-7 

103-1 

86-3 

104-1 

100-7 

Average.s, 1938 

108-3 

119-9 

113-1 

115-8 

108-3 

137-3 

110-1 

104-3 

Averages, 1929 

115-3 

134-3 

131-3 

130-7 

138-4 

153-3 

113-3 

109-3 

Averages, 1930 

111-8 

135-3 

116-3 

133-1 

113-9 

138-6 

107-6 

109-8 

Averages, 1931 — 

103-5 

133-3 

107-7 

119-5 

101-3 

88-3 

97-1 

104-5 

Averages, 1933 

88-1 

101-8 

95-3 

99-3 

83-7 

78-4 

86-6 

88-5 

Averages, 1833 

81-0 

95-1 

87-5 

80-3 

74-6 

75-9 

, 80-3 

83-0 

Averages, 1934 

84-5 

95-1 

93-5 

89-5 

84-1 

93-1 

83-9 

87-4 

Averages, 1935 

87-3 

96-9 

97-5 

108-2 

93-6 

115-0 

87-8 

96-6 

1936. 









January 1 

86-4 

93-5 

100-6 

103-2 

95-7 

110-4 

91-9 

97-2 

Febrwiry 1 

87-6 

02-0 

96-4 

99-5 

96-S 

120-0 

91-2 

97-8 

March 1 

87-5 

93-3 

97-8 

101-4 

97-1 

117-7 

94-1 

90-9 

April 1 

88-3 

91-7 

98-7 

103-1 

96-8 

131-2 

88-1 

100-1 

May 1 

92-7 

95-8 

100-2 

107-7 

98-1 

130-1 

87-3 

101-9 

June 1 

93-7 

96-8 

101-1 

108-2 

97-6 

123-2 

90-9 

103-8 

July 1 

93-5 

94-5 

101-4 

110-0 

99-4 

113-0 

92-7 

106-0 

August 1 

92-2 

96-5 

101-3 

107-4 

99-8 

115-1 

93-8 

109-2 

September 1 

94-3 

07-9 

103-4 

111-2 

97-7 

106-9 

92-9 

110-0 

October 1 

95-6 

98-1 

105-5 

110-9 

98-0 

120-3 

95-3 

109-1 

November 1 

94-6 

97-1 

105-9 

108-8 

100-4 

126-1 

94-9 

107-0 

December 1 

9S-3 

95-2 

105-7 

104-3 

101-7 

129-4 

94'7 

106-0 

Averages, 1936 

93-1 

95-3 

101-5 

106-3 

98-3 

m-3 

93-3 

103-7 

1937. 









Januai-y 1 

90-4 

92-0 

103-4 

102-8 

99-0 

137-1 

92-4 

105-3 

February 1 ' 

91-8 

91-7 

101-9 

98-8 

101-7 

145-2 

89-4 

104-7 

March 1 < 

92-6 

92-7 

103-2 

99-8 

103-7 

146-8 

90-8 

103-8 

April 1 

May 1 

96-8 

93-3 

105-8 

101-9 

lOS-2 

151-4 

91-6 

104-4 

101-1 

97-6 

107-4 

106-6 

111-9 

152-0 

93-5 

105-6 

June 1 

105-2 

101-6 

108-7 

111-8 

114-2 

153-1 

96-5 

110-8 

July 1 

105-5 

106-4 

109-5 

114-9 

116-3 

149-8 

99-2 

114-8 

August 1 

105-2 

108-6 

107-8 

112-7 

117-7 

135-0 

97-6 

117-3 

September 1 

107-6 

110-0 

110-0 

113-7 

119-4 

132-2 

98-8 

119-6 

October 1 

107-4 

107-2 

112-6 

114-4 

117-3 

146-2 

97-6 

117-9 

November 1 

108-4 

103-8 

112-7 

111-7 

119-4 

154-1 

98-0 

115-0 

December 1 

104-3 

99-3 

111-9 

105-2 

116-2 

153-1 

05-4 

109-5 

Average, s, 1937 

Helative weights, 
by cities, as at 
Dec. 1, 19373. . . , 

101-3 

100-3 

107 9 

107-9 

H3-1 

146-4 

95-1 

110-7 

13-5 

M 

12-0 

1-2 

3-2 

1-8 

3-5 

3-1 


1 Not available. “ Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 

1926, is tile base used in computing these indexes, the average index hero shown for the 12 months Jan. 1- 
Dou. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. “ Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries. — ^An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers shows that practically all industries shared in the improvement reported in 
1937 over 1936, while in many cases, the situation was also more satisfactory than 
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in any other year since 1929. Manufacturing experienced during 1937 a lengthy 
period of uninterrupted expansion. All branches of factory employment contributed 
in greater or less degree to the recovery, which resulted in a higher level of indus- 
trial activity than in any other year since 1929. 

Mining, particularly of metallic ores, advanced during many months of the 
year just passed, with the result that employment in the group as a whole was at 
its maximum for the seventeen years of this record. Logging showed exceptionally 
pronounced increases, and in that industry also, activity during 1937 reached the 
highest point yet recorded. 

The volume of employment afforded in trade was greater than in any other 
year for which data are available, while in services (mainly hotels and restaurants, 
and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), the 1937 annual index was only 
exceeded by that for 1929. Improvement in general business conditions in the 
Dominion, together with an excellent tourist season, resulted in the favourable 
situation in these industries during 1937. Communications provided employment 
for a greater number of persons than in any other year since 1932, but the index 
number in this industry was lower than in preceding years since 1921. Transporta- 
tion showed little general change; although it was slightly more active than in the 
period 1932-36, it was quieter than in earlier years of the record. 

Construction generally, tvas brisker than in 1936 or 1936, and also afforded 
more employment than in 1933 or 1932; nevertheless, employrnent in this industry 
coritinued at a relatively low level. Railway construction provided work for a 
larger number of workers than in the period, 1932-35, but was quieter than in 
1936, when many men had been transferred from the unemployment relief camps 
to the construction departments of the railways. The building contractors fur- 
nishing data reported, on the whole, a rather better situation than in any other 
year since 1931. Work on the highways was also more active than in 1936, approxi- 
mating the 1935 volume. In the past few years, the unemployment relief programs 
of the various governments have been an important factor in the employment 
afforded in the construction industries. 

33.— Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with 
Yearly Averages since 1931. 

Notb.— These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as lOO. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1937. 


Year. 

Manu- 

factur- 

ing. 

Log- 

ging. 

Mining. 

Com- 

cations. 

Trans* 

porta- 

tion. 

Con- 

tion and 

tenance. 

Ser- 

Trade. 

All 

Indus- 

tries.* 


87-7 


93-0 

90-2 

94-1 

71-1 

83-6 

02-7 

ss s 

Averages, 1923 

88-3 

9CG 

85-1 

114-2 

99-5 

106-2 

86- 4 

87- 6 

97-8 

100-3 

76-7 

80-9 

81-9 

87-9 

96-k 

92-1 

89-0 

95-8 


93-4 



93-7 


80-3 

93-8 

92-5 

93-4 

Averages’. 

93-0 

lOS-4 

99-8 

95-5 

96-6 

84-9 

95-4 

95-1 1 

93-6 

Averages, 19262 

99G 

99-5 

99-7 

99-6 

99-7 

93-2 

99-5 

99-2 

99-6 

Averages, 1927 

103-4 

109-3 

107-0 

103-8 

102-5 

109-0 

106-2 

107-4 

104 -G 

Averages, 1928 , 

110-1 

114-5 

114-4 

108-2 

105-9 

118-8 

118-1 

iie -1 , 

111-6 

Averages, 1929 i 

117-1 

125-8 

120-1 

120-6 

109-7 

120-7 

130-3 

126-2 ’ 

119-0 

Averages, 1939 i 

109-6 

108-0 

117-8 

119-8 

104-6 

129-8 

131-6 

127-7 

113-4 

Averages, 1931 

95-3 

60-1 

107-7 

104-7 

95-8 

131-4 

124-7 

123-6 

102-5 

Averages, 1932... | 

84-4 

42-6 

99-2 

93-5 

84-7 

86-0 

113-6 

116-1 

87-5 

Averages, 1933 

89-9 

66-5 

97-5 

83-9 

79 0 

74-6 

i 106-7 

112-1 

83-4 

Averages, 1934 1 

90-2 

124-7 

110-8 

79-1 

80-3 

109-3 

115-1 

117-9 ' 

96-0 

Averages, 1935 1 

1 97-1 

136-9 

i 123-3 

79-8 

81*2 

97-8 

; 118-2 

122-1 1 

99-4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 774. 
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23.— Index Nismljers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indwstrlal 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921— concluded. 


Year and Month. 

Manu- 

factur- 

ing. 

Log- 

ging. 

Mining. 

Com- 

muni- 

cations. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Con- 
struc- 
tion and 

tenance. 

Ser- 

vices. 

Trade. 

All 

tries. 1 

1936. 


















121-6 





129-1 





123-1 












May 1 













132-1 


85-4 

87-1 



127-1 



104-7 

93-4 

134-1 


97-4 

131-7 

127-3 

104-6 














140-2 




137-5 


107-1 














151 -S 







Deeember 1 

107-0 

265-7 

150-3 

81-7 

86-5 

SO'l 

122-4 

136-0 

110-1 

Averages, 1936 

103-4 

138-7 

136-5 

81-0 

84-1 

88-3 

134-5 

137-5 

103-7 



1937. 

January 1 

February 1 

March 1 

April 1 

May 1 

July 1 

August 1 

September 1 

October 1 

November 1 

December 1 

102-4 

105-3 

107-6 

110-8 

113-8 

117- 9 
119-0 

118- 1 
121-2 
121-7 
119-0 
lie -3 

242-1 

244-4 

193-3 

132-5 

86-7 

109-1 

125-0 

124-7 

143-4 

208-5 

306-3 

355-4 

145-6 

1-47-6 

145- 8 

146- 0 

147- 4 
151-9 
153-6 
153-7 
159-1 
163-9 
161-1 
162-3 

80- 7 

79- S 

80- 8 

81- 4 

82- 9 
85^6 
88-0 

89- 9 

90- 9 
90-5 
88-9 
85-9 

81-4 

80-7 

79-6 

79- 5 
85-1 

80- 7 

89-1 

89- 7 

90- 4 
87-2 
84-1 

01-2 

67-2 

52-8 

63-7 

71-4 

105-2 

128-6 

139-8 

144-5 

144-3 

131-7 

104-2 

124-8 

119- 1 
118-9 
122-7 
126-2 

120- 0 
137-5 
141-7 
146-6 
135-4 
131-0 
130-6 

138- 9 
128-4 
126-1 

127- 5 

128- 4 

131- 5 
133-4 

132- 2 
130-9 

133- 4 
137-0 

139- 6 

103- 8 

104- 1 
102-8 
103-0 
106-3 
114-3 

119- 1 

120- 0 
123-2 
126-7 
125-2 
121-6 

AverajJes, 1037 

114-4 

189-3 

153-2 

85-4 

85-3 

99-5 

130-3 

133-1 

114-1 



Rolativoweights, by indus- 
tries, as at Dec. 1, 

50-9 

8-8 

0-6 

2-0 

8-7 

10-7 

2-5 

9-9 

100-0 


J Except agriculture (see p. 70S). ^ Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures 

up to Deo. 31, 1926, is the base used in computing these inde.vea, the average index here given for the 12 
months Jan. 1-Deo. 1, 1926, generally sho\v.s a slight variation from 100. “ I^ercontages of Dominion 

total. 


Subsection 4.— -Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census. 

In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry 
are available in Vol. VI of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 

Tables 24 and 25, on p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 

Subsection 5. — Unemployment Relief. 

The, assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief A(,'t, 1930, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, the Relief 
Act, 1932, the Relief Act, 1933, the Relief Act, 1934, the Relief Act, 1935, and the 
Unemployment Belief and Assistance Act, 1936, is set out in previous issues of the 
Canada Year Book. The recapitulation appearing at the end of this statement 
shows the Dominion’s disbursements under those statutes as at Dec. 31, 1937. 
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The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937. — ^At the 
second session of the Eighteenth Parlianoent the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, whieh received Royal Assent on Apr. 10, 1937, was enacted. 
This statute, the administration of which was vested in the Minister of Labour, 
provided that the Governor in Council might authorize the execution of works and 
undertakings determined to be in the general interests of Canada. It was further 
provided by the statute that agreements might be entered into by the Governor in 
Council with any of the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemployment con- 
ditions and of agricultural distress therein, and for the granting of financial assistance 
to any province by way of loan, advance or guarantee for the purpose of assisting 
the province to pay its share of the expenditure for such purposes. 

Grants-in-Aid. — Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, the Dominion continued throughout the fiscal year 1937-38 
to assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in connection with the 
granting of aid to necessitous persons by w^ay of a monthly grant-in-aid. The 
amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid paid to each of the provinces for the months 
of April to December, 1937, inclusive, are set forth in the following statement: — 


Province. 

April, 1937, to 

June, 1937, 
inclusive. 

July, 1937, to 
September, 1937, 
inclusive. 

October, 1937, to 
December, 1937, 
inclusive. 


$ 

2,000 per month 
30,000 “ 

$ 

1,300 per month 
20,000 “ 

$ 

1,750 per month 
17,500 “ 

Nova Scotia 



500,000 “ 

410.000 “ 

480.000 “ 

400.000 « 

485.000 " 

Onhfirin 

600.000 “ 

Manitoba 

175,000 “ 

175,000 “ 

165,000 “ 

Saskatchewan 

230,000 “ 

230,000 “ 

230,000 “ 

AlhArt-fl 

130,000 " 

130,000 " 

125,000 “ 

British Columbia. 

150,000 

120,000 “ 

115,000 “ 


Totals. 

1,817,000 per month 

1,566,300 per month 

1,619,250 per month 


As a result of representations made by the province of New Brunswick to the 
effect that the granting of material aid had been discontinued, and an enlarged works 
program substituted thez*efor, the monthly grant-in-aid to that province was 
replaced by Dominion contribution toward the cost of the province’s relief works 
expenditures of an additional amount equal to that which would have been paid 
to the province by way of grant-in-aid had such been necessary. 

Relief Works . — In addition to the payment of the aforementioned monthly 
grants-in-aid agreements with all the provinces were authorized under the provisions 
of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, providing for Dominion 
contribution toward the cost of works consisting in the main of Trans-Ganada 
Highway and provincial highway works, provincial works, and, in some provinces, 
municipal works. Dominion contribution to the province’s works program was 
generally on a fidty-fifty basis. 

Farm Placement . — The agreements entered into with the provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 
respecting the placement on farms of unemployed persons who would otherwise be 
in receipt of aid, necessarily expired on Mar. 31, 1937, together with the legislation 
under which they were executed. Under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, these agreements were, at the request of the 
provinces, extended to Apr. 30, 1937. Later in the year agreements effective from 
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Oct. 1, 1937, to Mar. 31, 1938, were entered into with the four western provinces 
providing for the continuance of the rarm Improvement and Employment Plan 
along the same lines as provided by the 1936 agreements, that is, payment of |5 
per mouth to the farmer, and payment to the individual placed on the farm at a 
rate equal at the end of the period to $7*50 per month. Provision was also made 
for the purchase of suitable work clothing at a cost not in excess of $3 for each indi- 
vidual placed, while the necessary cost of transportation of workers from the point 
of employment to the home of the employing farmer was also contributed to by the 
Dominion under the terms of the agreements. The basis of the Dominion’s con- 
tribution to the provinces under the provisions of the Farm Improvement and 
Employment agreements was the same as under the 1936 agreements, namely, 
50 p.e., the provinces bearing all necessary administration expenses. The largest 
number of placements during any one month under the 1936 agreements was 
effected during January, 1937, when. 43,915 persons were placed. 

Drought Relief . — As the serious drought conditions in the large agricultural 
areas of the Prairie Provinces prevalent during 1936 were still existent at Mar. 31, 
1937, the date of the expiration of the agreements entered into under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, for aid in these areas, provision was made for 
the extension of the agreements to Aug. 31, 1937. These agreements provided 
for Dominion contribution of 100 p.c. of the costs, exclusive of administration ex- 
penses, incurred by the three provinces in distributing food, fuel, clothing; and 
necessary shelter to all permanent residents of the defined areas in need of material 
aid, except those located in cities or towns within the areas. The latter were cared 
for by the provinces and municipalities with the assistance of the Dominion grants- 
in-aid. Provision was made in the agreements that the measure of aid granted 
pursuant to the arrangement should not exceed that given to similar needy in other 
rural sections of the provinces. Effective from Sept. 1, 1937, the administration of 
aid in the drought areas was, in conformity with the recommendations of the National 
Employment Commission, transferred to the Department of Agriculture in order 
that the different groups of relief recipients might be segregated, and that agricul- 
tural assistance might be distinguished as far as possible from unemployment aid. 

Youth Training . — ^To help the situation caused by the volume of unem- 
ployment among young people which existed concurrently with an increasing measure 
of industrial recovery and with a growing demand for skilled workers, Parliament 
voted the sum of $1,000,000 to the Department of Labour to be used during 1937-38 
for training and development projects for “unemployed young people” between 
the ages of 18 and 30. This fund was established to provide for : (a) training projects 
of an occupational nature devised to increase the skill and employability of young 
people; (b) industrial learnership courses devised to provide theoretical training 
concurrent with employment; (c) work projects devised to conserve natural resources, 
as well as to train and recondition the young people participating; and (d) training 
projects of a physical nature to assist in the maintenance of health and morale. 
Agreements were entered into with the provinces covering training projects suitable 
to their individual conditions. Some of the projects undertaken were as follows; 
forestry work; training in hard rock and placer mining; industrial apprenticeship 
and learnership; practical and technical training in agriculture; women’s courses in 
household work, handicraft and other specialized services; and various forms of 
urban occupational training*. Provision was made in the execution of these projects 
for vocational guidance, recreation and instruction in physical education. It was 
hoped by these means to make available for the primary and secondary industries a 
more adequate supply of skilled workers, and also to give an opportunity of training 
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to those young people who, having been unemployed for some years, had lost the 
advantages of their education and had never had an opportunity to acquire industrial 
skill. The cost of these youth-training projects was shared by the Dominion and the 
provinces on an equal basis, the provinces bearing all expenses of administration. 

Relief Settlement . — -The Dominion continued to assist the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in placing selected families, who would other- 
wise be in receipt of material aid, on the land under the relief settlement plan out- 
lined at p. 762 of the 1937 Canada Year Book. The number of settler families 
and individuals approved and settled under the various agreements entered into 
with the provinces respecting relief settlement since 1932 are set forth in Table 24. 


2i. — Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled under tlie 
llellef Acts Agreements, to ®ec. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Settler 

Families. 

Total 

1 Individuals. 

Nova Scotia 

343 

1 2, Ui 

Quebec 

1,778 

11,091 

Ontario 

600 

2, 990 

Manitoba 

1,162 

6,604 

Saskatchewan 

930 

4,604 

Alberta 

737 

3,403 

British Columbia. 

52 

285 

Totals 

5,m 

I 30,191 


Table 25 sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements to Dec. 31, 1937, for assistance 
provided under relief legislation since 1930. 

The summary of loans to the western provinces and the C.P.R. outstanding 
as at the same date is; Manitoba, $22,188,146; Saskatchewan, $57,253,807 (inclusive 
of $17,682,158 written down to non-active asset); Alberta, $25,886,198; British 
Columbia, $32,271,716; C.P.R., $2,447,000; total $140,046,867. 


25.— Bisbursements by the Dominion for Assistance Provided Under Ilelief Legis- 
lation, 1930-37. 



1 Includes So, 000, 000 advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. ^ includes S-i, 000,000 

advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. 
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Subsection 6. — ^National Employment Commission.* 

After the presentation of its final report to the Government on Jan. 26 the 
National Employment Commission was dissolved on Feb. 1, 1938. On July 31, 
1937, the commission had presented an interim report covering its activities from 
June 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, and containing a summary of the recommendations 
made up to the latter date. This interim report, of which approximately 7,000 
copies were distributed, was subsequently made an appendix to the final report. 

During the year 1937 the Commission continued its activities, including a 
national re-registration and classification of persons in receipt of unemployment 
aid and the promotion of the Dominion Government Home Improvement Plan. The 
former was improved and speeded up so that figures were available with a minimum 
of delay. Promotion of the Home Improvement Plan, including the establishment 
of local and provincial voluntary committees throughout Canada, produced very 
satisfactory results. Not only were direct loan totals of considerable size, but it 
is estimated that expenditures on home improvement stimulated by the Plan but 
not involving borrowing were much larger. It is probable that such improvement 
as has been evident in the b\iilding industry can be attributed, in appreciable 
measure, to the success of the Home Improvement Plan. 

Starting with July, 1937, the Commission issued a monthly information bulletin 
(25,000 copies) which circulated widely throughout Canada. This publication was 
designed to cover various phases of the Commission’s attack on relief and unem- 
ployment and to clarify obscure features of these problems. It also provided a 
medium for issuing the monthly statistical breakdown of relief figures and other 
pertinent data. 

A report on phases of employment conditions in Canadian industry, based on 
7,725 replies to a questionnaire circulated among employers with more than 15 em- 
ployees each, was completed. A great deal of valuable statistical data on employ- 
ment conditions has thus been made available in compact form and distributed. 

The Farm Improvement and Employment Plan, which resulted in placing 
46,961 single unemployed persons, of whom 38,606 were males and 8,355 females, 
on farms during the winter of 1936-37, was again put into operation by the Govern- 
ment in the winter of 1937-38 and over 40,000 persons were placed. Supplementary 
plans provided for 6,784 men in the winter of 1936-37 and for approximately 2,500 
men in that of 1937-38. 

The Commission co-operated with the Department of Labour in reviewing all 
provincial plans for youth training and reconditioning under the Dominion appropria- 
tion of 11,000,000 for that purpose. Studies of women’s employment problems 
were made by the Women’s Employment Committee and certain suggestions based 
on them incorporated in the final report. The importance of the tourist industry 
as a factor in enlarging employment opportunities was fully realized by the Com- 
mission and prompted recommendations calculated to develop and stimulate this 
trade. 

The final report crystallized the views of the Commission on ‘long range’ 
policies and dealt at some length with methods which might be utilized to avoid, 
or at least to mitigate, unemployment conditions similar to those through which 
(Canada had been passing. Drawing attention to the fact that the Commission had 
so far functioned almost entirely in an advisory capacity, it expressed the view 
that such work was substantially completed. The translating of Commission 

*See 1937 Year Book, pp. 1052-1053. 
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recommendations into practical effect required a different tj'pe of activity, admini- 
strative as distinct from advisor3\ It recommended that the National Employ- 
ment Commission be succeeded by a small administrative committee to be entrusted 
with the practical implementation of National Employment Commission recom- 
mendations as approved by the Dominion Government. 

Section 10. — Old A^e Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. — Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contriNition to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 76 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disburse- 
ments was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been reim- 
bursed on this basis. 

Sec. 5 of the Act pi’ovides that before any agreement is made with a province 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such scheme 
shall be made witbo\it the consent of the Governor in Council, 

The qualifications required of an applicant for pension are set forth in Sec. 8 
of the Act which reads as follow's; — 

(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the ago of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years immedi- 

ately preceding the saidfdate; 

( e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as thi’ee hundred .and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year; and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying tor a 

pension. 

(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 
or municipal election. 

Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be |240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. Tlie pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling is 
not considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. Subject to certain 
conditions, the pension authority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any de- 
ceased pensioner the amount of pension payments with interest at 5 p.c. per annum, 
compounded annually. 

Sec, 11 provides for the reduction of pension where a pensioner has resided for 
a portion of the 20 aforementioned years in a province with which no agreement 
has been made. Sec. 15 provides for the suspension of pension where a pensioner 
has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is provided by 
Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner 
or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. , Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by Orders in Council dated Dec. 9, 1937, and Eeb. 3, 1938. 
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The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 

The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the Territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 

Table 26 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end of 
the calendar year 1937. 


26— Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1937. 
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* Estimates of population on which these figures are based are given at p. 155. 2 Includes pay- 

irujnt for pensions granted Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936. These contributions were made during 1937. 
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Pensions for Blind Persons. — By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to every blind person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension; — 

(a) is, and continues to be, so blind as to be unable to perform any work for wbioh eyesight is essential; 

(b) has attained the age of forty years; 

( c) is not in receipt of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pension Act, or an allowance in respect 

of blindness under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act; 

(d) is:- 

(i) unmarried, or a widower without a child or children, or a widow without a child or children, 
and is not in receipt of an income of as much as four hundred and forty dollars a year, or — 

. fii) married, or a widower with a child or children, or a widow with a child or children and is 
not in receipt of an income of aa much as six hundred and forty dollars a year; and — 

(c) fulfils the conditions laid down in paragraphs ( a), ( c), ( d), ( e) and ( g) of Subsection 1 of Section 8 
of the Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind person is $240 yearly except in the 
case of a blind person, who, after the coming into force of the amendment to the 
Act, marries a person so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential. The maximum pension in such a case is $120 yearly. 

The amended Act provides that pensions payable to blind persons shall be 
subject to reduction as follows: — 

{ tt) in the case of an unmarried person or a widower without a child or children or a widow without a 
child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of tw'o hundred dollar’s a 
year; 

(b) in the case of a married person or a widower with a child or children or a widow with a child or 
children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of four hundred dollars a year;. 

( (') in the case of a person married to a blind person receiving a pension under the amended Act, by the 
amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a year. 

It is also provided that no blind person who is married, or is a widower with a 
child or children, or a widow with a child or children, shall be entitled to any pension 
in excess of the pension to which an unmarried person is entitled unless such married 
person and his or her spouse or such widower or widow and one or more of his or her 
children are living together. 

The Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations with regard to 
pensions for blind persons and to define the expression “is so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is essential”. 


27.— Financial Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada, by Provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1937. 
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Section 11. — The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 

A general article on “The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation”, “Co-operative Credit”, and “Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion”.* Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 

*The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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a digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 
that among agricultural producers. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in 1909, with six affiliated 
societies and 1,595 members. In 1936, 59 societies reported to the Union, their 
membership being 152,633. The sales of the reporting societies totalled $9,803,754; 
and the purchase dividends returned to their members amounted to $208,239. 
The classes of co-operative activities covered included retailing, wholesale trading, 
marketing, dairying, transportation societies, and buying clubs. 

Since October, 1909, the Union has published a monthly. The Canadian Co- 
operaior, from which these statistics and those in Subsection 1 have been taken.* 

Subsection 1.^ — Consumers’ Co-operation. 

The statistics in Table 28, which cover only those retail societies reporting to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, cannot be considered as strictly comparable 
due to the fact that, should a large society fail to report in any one year (and this 
has frequently happened in the past), an apparent decrease in the activities of the 
societies, not in line with actual conditions, would result. 

The following notes, covering membership only, will help the reader to judge 
the real trend of consumers’ co-operative activity. The increase of 624 in 1932 was 
due, in part, to the failure of 2 existing societies to report in 1931, although 3 new 
societies reported a membership of 583. Of the total increase of 1,354, in 1983, 1,058 
was due to the reporting, for the first time, of 4 societies which had been in existence 
from 2 to 5 years, while one new society reported 57 members. In 1934, the apparent 
increase of 418 is modified by the fact that it includes 210 members of a society not 
reported in 1933, while one new society, with 44 members, reported in 1934. In 1935 
the situation was complicated, since 6 societies which reported in the previous year 
failed to do so in 1935, their 1934 membership having totalled 736 — on the other hand, 
2 previously-existing societies, which did not report in 1934, reported 177 members 
and 3 new societies reported 525 members; as these two factors almost balance, 
it would appear that the existing societies increased their membership by nearly 600. 
In 1936 three new societies reported a membership of 461, while those established 
societies which reported in both 1935 and 1936 showed an increase in membership 
of 1,022; in addition, six buying clubs in Quebec and Ontario reported a mem- 
bership of 739. 

‘Por details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-709. 


38.— Statistics of Betail Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1931-3G. 
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Subsection 2. — Co-operative Credit in Oiiebec. 

A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires”, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laire at L6vis . M . Desj ardins adopted the following principles : of lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area; of limited 
liability; of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments; and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricultural 
districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to 
increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depres- 
sion, to pay off a merchant, and for various similar purposes. The loans, though 
comprised within the term ‘short credit’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 

Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 
in the 1936 edition of which may be found statistics of the system as a whole. Com- 
plete information of the working of each individual bank, including such details as 
number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a r^sumd of chief 
operations from 1917 to 1936, are published in the report entitled “Co-operative 
People’s Banks and Co-operative Agricultural Societies”. 

Table 29 shows the progress of these banks by quinquennial years from 1916 
to 1930 and annually since then. 


29.— Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925 and 1930-3S. 
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1932 
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1933 

162 

36,470 
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11,407 

1,682,551 

452,220 

1934 

190 

38,811 

39,723 

11,230 

11,295 

2,141,762 

441,876 

19351 

202 

43,045 

42,856 

11,987 

12,175 

2,803,748 
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1936 

234 

49,890 
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13,453 

13,974 

3,370,821 

459,601 


All figures for 1935 have boon revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3. — Agricultural Go-operation in Canada in 1936.* 

Farmers’ co-operative business organizations occupy an important position in 
the marketing of Canadian agricultural products. The activities of the larger organ- 
izations such as the wheat pools, live stock, and fruit co-operatives have reached a 
high stage of development, and have received world-wide recognition. In addition 
to these, there are hundreds of comparatively small organizations working effectively 
to serve local areas. 

Available statistics show 1024 co-operative associations actively engaged in 
business in 1936. The 1024 associations have 2,963 branches which, combined, make a 
total of 3,987 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and the 
purchase of supplies for farmers. The shareholders and members jBnancially inter- 
ested number 396,918 and patrons reported total 451,231. Combined assets total 
887,938,453 with plant and equipment valued at 136,338,952. The members’ equity 
amounts to $51,252,828, consisting of paid-up share capital $9,265,747 and reserves 
and surplus of 141,987,081. Sales of farm products for the year under review 
amounted to $157,031,405. The sales value of supplies handled totalled $16,363,966 
and other revenue 1531,746, which, combined, make a total business of $173,927,117. 

Available records indicate tluat the most important early activity of farmers in 
the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the marketing of farm 
{)roducts. In comparing the volume of business, marketing associations transact 12 
times the business handled by purchasing agencies. Membership in the co-opera- 
tive marketing associations is given as 357,798 persons compared with 38,167 mem- 
bers in purchasing organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives, which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada, have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 
at $110,826,433 for the year under review. A membership of 190,576 grain growers 
contributed to this business through 2,156 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly 
through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these members have invested 
a sum of $37,109,909 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,467,754 in 
share capital. Combined assets total $68,456,819. 

One hundred and forty-six dairy co-operatives with 428 depots in Canada 
reported a membership of 49,796 with assets valued at $5,077,441. Paid-up share 
capital amounted to $1,962,202 with reserves of $948,634. Sales of dairy products 
totalled $16,328,900 for the year under review. 

The records for 115 live-stock shipping and marketing associations showed a com- 
bined membership of 46,719. Financing of these associations is mainly by member- 
ship fees and commissions. Assets were comparatively low with value of plant and 
equipment amounting to $560,053. This accommodated a business of $15,713,236. 
The live-stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their product. Their 
main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for shipment 
to central markets. 

“Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by the Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1937, covering the business year of 1930, 
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A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 129 co-operative 
agencies with a combined membership of 12,170 fmit growers. Assets for all com- 
panies total $3, 904:, 030; reserves and surplus amount to $896,538. Sales of fruits 
and vegetables during the year amounted to $8,192,975 which, together with supplies 
and other revenue, gave a total business of $9,709,738. 

Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their products 
co-operatively. There were 67 associations with 280 places of business which 
reported a membership of 34,868. Assets amounted to $533,193 with reserves of 
$209,241. Sales for the year amounted to $3,282,693. 

Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The company operates in each 
province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ associations. 
The co-operative stores, grades and markets the wool received from its 8,000 patrons. 
In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and handles materials 
and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the co-operative 
during the year amounted to 4,000,000 pounds. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively with 
a combined membership of approximately 1,800. Two tobacco co-operatives in 
Ontario, and three in the province of Quebec report a total membership of 1,382 and 
sales of approximately $500,000 for 1936. The Productemrs de Sucre et Sirop 
d’Erable de Qu6bec, with a membership of 1,988, is organized on a co-operative 
basis. During the year under review the sales value of maple products marketed 
by this association amounted to $466,048. 

For years the Canadian National Silver Pox Breeders’ Association has been 
engaged in the inspection of silver foxes for registration and the marketing of silver 
fox pelts in all the provinces of Canada. Sales of silver fox and other furs by this 
Company amounted to about $1,500,000 in 1936. Operating within the province of 
Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Silver Fox Breeders’ Association grades, warehouses, 
and markets fox pelts for its members in addition to cariying on valuable educational 
and field service work. Sales for the year under review amounted to approximately 
$250,000. 

Available statistics show 515 associations are organized for the purpose of 
purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan. These con- 
sumer associations, of which nearly one-half are established in the province of 
Saskatchew'-an, have a combined membership of 38,167. The sales value of supplies 
handled during the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling of 
supplies, amounted to $12,304,994. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale 
buying societies purchase goods for their member associations. 

Within the miscellaneous group is included the Consumers’ Refineries Co- 
operative Association Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, which was incorporated in 
1936 for the purpose of manufacturing petroleum products and selling them on a 
wholesale basis to local co-operative organizations throughout Saskatchewan. The 
co-operative completed its second year of operation successfully with sales amounting 
to approximately $500,000. 

For further information see Table 30, p, 786. 
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Section 12. — Labour Legislation in Canada. 

Owing to the division of legislative powers in Canada between ihe Dominion and 
the provinces under the British North Ameritja Act, labour legislation has been 
enacted by both the Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures, l;)ut most 
laws for the protection of workers are provincial. 

Laws for the health and safety of persons employed in mines, factories, shoi^s, 
and other places of business, other than transportation and communication services 
extending beyond the bounds of any province, and laws concerning trade unions, 
hours of work, wages, and workmen’s compensation fall, in the main, under the head 
of “property and civil rights” or that of “local works and undertakings” and thus 
have been enacted by the provinces. 

Dominion Legislation. — The Dominion Parliament has passed legislation 
rehiting to its own employees, to persons employed on Dominion public works and 
on works subsidized by the Dominion and to workmen employed in connection wdth 
railways and shipping. There are Dominion laws concerning trade unions, pro- 
tecting trade union labels, for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
and regulating picketing. The Lord’s Day Act passed in 1906 prohibits Sunday 
labour except in works “of necessity and mercy”. Regulations have been made to 
protect workers engaged in handling imported hides and skins frcm anthrax and 
there are laws prohibiting the importation and manufacture of matches made of 
white phosphorus and safeguarding persons handling explosives. The Alien 
Labour Act prohibits the bringing into Canada under contract of labour frcm any 
country placing a similar restriction cn labour frcm Canada. 

The Trade Unions Act permits the registration of trade unions with the Domin- 
ion Government. The agreements and trusts of registered unions, with certain 
exceptions, are enforceable and such unions may sue and be sued with respect to 
property in their own names. 

Under the Criminal Code, trade unions are not liable to prosecution on the 
ground of conspiracy in restraint of trade and no prosecution may be maintained 
against any pei’son for refusing to work with or for any employer or workman or for 
doing any act or causing any act to be done for the purpose of a trade combination 
unless such act is an offence punishable by statute. As regards picketing, it is 
declared an offence to beset or watch a house or place of business, if done wrongfully 
and without lawfful authority, in order to compel any person to abstain from doing 
anything which he has a lawful right to do or to do aiiidhing from which he has a 
lawful right to abstain, but by an amendment of 1934 it is stipulated that “attending 
at or near or approaching to such house or other place as aforesaid, in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information, shall not be deemed a watching or besetting 
within the meaning of this section”. 

Any person is liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or to tw^o years’ imprisonment 
or to both, who violates any law by paying a wage less than the legal minimum, by 
falsifying an employment record or by putting the wages of more than one employee 
in the same envelope in order to evade any law or who employs a child or minor in 
violation of any law. 

Under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, persons employed on 
Dominion public works, either directly by the Government or by a contractcr, cr on 
work subsidized hy the Government, must be paid fail' and reasonable wages and 
their hours of work limited to eight a day and 44 a week, except when otherwise 
provided by the Governor in Council. Except in the case of work which is inter- 
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m ittent or where it is impracticable to apply the rule, the hours of work of Dominion 
Government employees may not exceed eight a day with a half-holiday on Saturday. 

As regards industrial disputes, there are two Dominion statutes, the Concili- 
ation and Labour Act, a consolidation of two statutes of 1600 and 1903, and the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. The former statute provided for the 
establishment of a Department of Labour, for the compilation and publication of 
information on labour matters and for the appointment of conciliatcrs in industrial 
disputes. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act requires disputes in mines and public 
utilities, including railways and shipping, electric, gas, power, and water works, to 
be submitted to a tripartite board of conciliation and investigation, and reported on 
before a stoppage of work may be brought about by either employer or employed. 
With the consent of both parties to a dispute, a board may be established in any 
industry. The compulsory provisions of the Act apply to such of the above indus- 
tries as are within Dominion jurisdiction and may be applied to these within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction on enactment of a provincial law to that effect. Under such 
provincial statutes,' the Act is in force in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia. 

The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act enables grants to be made to the 
provinces to encourage the maintenance of free public employment offices and 
provides for cleai'ing-houses to facilitate the transfer of labour from one province to 
another and for the publication of information. 

Technical education was assisted by subsidies from the Dominion under the 
Technical Education Act of 1919, which appropriated .?10, 000,000 for that purpose 
over a period of 10 years. The 'Vocational Education Act, 1931, was designed to 
continue this policy by providing $750,000 annually for 15 years but the Act has 
not been put in operation. 

The Endways Act provides for the safety of persons employed on railways 
within Dominion jurisdiction, requires wages to be paid at least semi-monthly and 
gives power to the Board of Kailway Commissioners to limit hours of labour. 

The Canada Shipping Act contains health and safety provisions and insures the 
payment of seamen’s wages. It gives effect to six Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference; Conventions fixing a minimum age for employment at sea, 
establishing a minimum age for employment as trimmer or stoker, providing for 
unemployment indemnity in case of loss of the ship, requiring a medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at sea, regulating seamen’s articles of 
agreement and requiring the marking of the weight on heavy packages. Provision 
is made for regulations to implement two other Conventions for the protection of 
dock workers and for the repatriation of seamen. Kegiilations have been made 
giving effect, in a large measure, to the^ Repatriation of Seamen Convention. 

Provincial Legislation. — ^Early legislation in all the provinces but Prince 
Edwa,rd Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick provided for the recovery of wages 
and there were statutes in all the provinces regulating apprenticeship. Little 
change lias been made in the former Acts enabling a justice of the peace to whom a 
comiihiint has been made concerning the non-payment of wages to summon the 
employer and direct payment of wages found due. Apprenticeship Acts more in 
line with modern conditions and based on the co-operation of employers in the 
training of apprentices under provincial regulation and with provincial inspection 
were enacted in Ontario in 1928, in British Columbia in 1935, and in Nova Scotia in 
1937. In the first instance they applied only to certain building trades but i)ro“ 
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vision was made for their extension to other industries. At the present time the 
Ontario Aet applies also to the repair of motor vehicles and the British Columbia 
Act to automobile maintenance, sign painting, ship and boat building and repairs, 
electrical repair work, jewellery manufacture and repairs, and the construction and 
repair of aircraft. 

Conciliation.— Laws for conciliation in labour disputes which were passed about 
the turn of the century have been repealed in Ontario, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, while in Quebec the Trade Disputes Act enacted in 1901 is still in oper- 
ation. Quebec has also a statute of 1921 providing for compulsory arbitration in 
disputes between certain classes of municipal employees and their employers where 
25 or more workpeople are employed. The Ontario Municipal Board Act of 1906 
enables mediation and arbitration in disputes in connection with railways or public 
utilities under its jurisdiction. 

In Manitoba, the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, and in British 
Columbia, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1937, make provision 
for conciliation and for investigation and report by a board if conciliation fails. 
A somewhat similar statute has been enacted in Alberta in 1938. It repeals the 
Labour Disputes Act of 1926, providing for the appointment of boards of concili- 
ation and investigation. The Manitoba, British Columbia and Alberta statutes 
prohibit strikes and lockouts after application has been made for the apxjointnient of 
a board of conciliation and investigation in Manitoba, or of a conciliation commis- 
sioner in Alberta and British Columbia, and until a final report has been made in 
each province. In the methods of procedure laid down in these three statutes they 
are largely similar to the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 1936, repealed in 1938, provided for a Fair 
Wage Officer to hear complaints, make inquiries, and effect adjustment of differences 
and for a Fair Wage Board to inquire into labour conditions and establish fair rates 
of wages and the maximum hours to which such rates should apply. The Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act, 1938, provides for a Fair Wage Officer with the same 
duties, and, like the three western provinces, for conciliation and investigation in 
disputes before a stoppage of work. 

In each of the provinces except British Columbia and Prince Edward Island 
there is a statute declaring the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
applicable to disputes within its scope which are within provincial jurisdiction. 

Trade Unions.— Until 1937, only British Columbia and Quebec had statutes 
relating expressly to trade unions. The British Columbia Trade Union Act of 1902 
declared a trade union not liable for any wrongful act in connection with a strike or 
lockout unless through its officers it had authorized or concurred in the act. Per- 
suasion without intimidation or the publication or communication of information 
concerning a dispute may not be enjoined or made a cause for damages. 

The Quebec Professional Syndicates Act of 1924 enables the incorporation of 
trade unions of 20 or more persons, of whom two-thirds are British subjects, with the 
right to hold property, establish benefit funds and enter into enforceable agreements 
with other unions and with employers. 

The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, 1937, the Alberta and British Columbia 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, and the Saskatchewan Freedom of Trade Union 
Association Act, 1938, declare it lawful for employees to form a trade union and to 
bargain collectively through the union officers or, in Alberta and British Columbia, 
tlorough representatives duly elected by a majority vote of the employees affected. 
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Penalties are provided for any employer who, by intimidation or threat of dismissal 
or by actual dismissal, prevents or tries to prevent any employee from joining an 
association of employees. In Nova Scotia, in Alberta (as the Act of the latter 
province was amended and re-enacted in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1938) and in Saskatchewan (by the Act of 1938) every trade union is required 
to file its constitution and by-laws with the Government. In New Brunswick, this 
may be required and also financial returns. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, financial 
statements must be furnished if requested. ' In Nova Scotia, annual financial re- 
turns are required. 

The Manitoba Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, declares any person 
liable to a fine who seeks, by intimidation or tlrreat, to compel any person to join or 
refrain from joining a trade union. 

The Quebec Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, rendered liable to a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment any employer who tried to prevent an employee by threats of dis- 
missal or other threats from becoming a member of an association . Slightly different 
provision was made by the Fair Wage Act, 1937. Both statutes were changed in 
1938 to apply the clause to any person instead of any employer. 

The New Brunswick Act of 1938 declares the right of employees to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives elected by a majority vote. It 
provides a penalty for any person who by threat of dismissal or actual dismissal 
seeks to compel any person to join or refrain from joining any organization or to 
work or abstain from working. 

Collective Agreements . — In Quebec, as stated above, collective agreements 
between “pi'ofessional syndicates” and employers are legally enforceable under an 
Act of 1924. The Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, as amended, 
gives the Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to declare binding on all employers 
and employees engaged in an industry the wages and hours and apprenticeship 
terms of a collective agreement arrived at by employers and trade unions in the 
industry, provided that the agreement covers a sufficient proportion of the industry. 
Tlie Act, as amended in 1938, applies also to agreements with “groups of employees”. 

Indiislrial Standards . — The Industrial Standards Act, 1935, of Ontario enables 
the Minister of Labour, on petition of representatives of employers and employed in 
any industry, to call a conference of employers and workers in the industry for the 
purpose of arriving at an agreement as to wages and hours. If there is agreement 
between a proper and sufficient representation of employers and employees, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the Minister, 
declare the minimum wages and maximum hours agreed upon to be binding on all 
employers and employed in the industry witlfin the area designated. Similar 
statutes have been passed in Alberta, Nova Scotia (applying only to building trades 
in Halifax and Dartmouth) and in Saskatchewan. 

Under these statutes, schedules, as they are called, of wages and hours have 
been made binding in the following industries: in Ontario, in certain building trades 
in 12 cities or towns, in men’s clothing, women’s coats and suits, milhnery, wood 
funiilure, ami in soft fiumiture in Toronto and viemity, in brewing and in logging in 
three district s, in baking in Ottawa, and in barber shops in 31 cities and towns; in 
Alberta, in two building trades in Edmonton and Calgary, in brewing, in baking in 
two districts, and for creosote workers in Calgary, and taxi drivers in Edmonton; in 
Nova Scotia, in four building trades in HaUfax and Dartmouth; and in Saskatche- 
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wan, in one or two building trades in three cities, for barbers and hairdressers in 
three cities, and in shoe repairing in Regina. 

M minium TFages.— Minimum wage laws applying to female workers have been 
enacted in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. The New Brunswick Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 1930, has not been proclaimed. In Alberta and British Columbia, 
there are also Minimmn Wage Acts for male employees and the Acts of the other 
provinces, except New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have been revised or amended 
to cover male workers. The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 1936, is, in part, a 
conciliation measure and relates to both sexes. All the minimum wage laws provide 
for an administrative body to fix the minirnum rates. Only in Manitoba does the 
statute itself make any stipulation as to the rate of wages. The Manitoba Act 
provides that, where a minimum has been fixed for any class of employees, no person 
over IS years of age may be employed in the industry for less than 25 cents an hour 
unless a different rate is fixed by the Minimum Wage Board. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and 
Quebec the Acts apply to all industries except agriculture and domestic service and 
in Manitoba the Act may be extended to such industries by Order in Council. In 
Saskatchewan the law is restricted to factories, mail-order houses and retail stores, 
beauty parlours, barber shops, hotels, and restaurants. The geographical scope of 
the minimum wage laws has also been extended so that at the present time all the 
Acts apply, or may be applied, to all parts of the provinces. In Saskatchewan 
existing minimum wage orders, however, apply only to cities and vithin a 10-mile 
radius thereof. 

Under the first Acts in the four western provinces the Boards could limit hours 
of labour. In Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia the Boards had merely power to 
specify the hours to which the rates were to apply and to fix overtime rates. In 
Alberta the Hours of Work Act, 1936, relating to aU industries but agriculture and 
domestic service, repealed the section of the Minimum Wage Act relating to hours. 
In British Columbia hours of work may still be restricted under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan under the Acts applying to both 
sexes, but in Saskatchewan the orders now in force omit the clauses which formerly 
limited hours of work. Only in British Columbia and Manitoba, therefore, are hours 
limited by Minimum Wage Orders. In the former province only female workers 
are affected by such restriction, but in Manitoba maximum hours are fixed for both 
sexes by the Minimum Wage Board. 

Orders have been made under all the minimum wage laws in force, but in New 
Brunswick the only orders issued have applied to particular plants where the Fair 
Wage Board inquired into conditions after complaints had been made. In Ontario 
and Quebec the orders issued by the former Minimum Wage Boards, applying to 
women, remain in force until replaced by orders made under the new Acts of 1937 
relating to both sexes. 

Under special statutes minimum wages are fixed for motor vehicle drivers and 
lumber workers in some provinces. 

In Manitoba the Fair Wage Act, applying to provincial public works, was 
extended in 1934 to cover private construction of more than $100 value in cities 
and towns of over 2,000 population. 

Fair Wages . — New Brunswick, Manitoba and Ontario have statutes requiring 
the payment of “fair wages” to persons employed on provincial public works. In the 
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other provinces a similar policy is based on a resolution of the legislature or depart- 
mental regulations. Fair wages are defined as those current for competent workmen 
in the district or those determined as fair by the Minister. The Ontario Govern- 
ment Contracts Hours and Wages Act, 1937, like the Dominion statute, also provides 
for an 8-houi' day and 44-hour week for public works employees. 

Hours of Labour . — ^In addition to the limitation of hours of work effected under 
the Quebec Workmen’s Wages Act, the Industrial Standards Acts, and the Minimum 
Wage Acts, as indicated above, there is statutory regulation in all provinces but 
Prince Edward Island. 

In Alberta and British Columbia Hours of Work Acts apply to both sexes. 
In British Columbia the Act provides an 8-hour day and 4S-hour week for persons 
employed in mines, factories, construction, retail and wholesale stores, road trans- 
port, barber shops, and bakeries, and in catering or as hotel clerks or elevator oper- 
ators. The Alberta statute fixes a maximum of 9 homrs a day and 54 hours a week 
for male workers and 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for females in any trade or 
occupation except agriculture or domestic service. Both Acts permit temporary 
and permanent exceptions to be made by regulation. 

In Quebec and Nova Scotia there are statutes authorizing regulations to limit 
hours of work. In the former province hours have thus been restricted throughout 
the province in the building trades, except on small jobs, to 8 a day and 48 a week 
for all but the skilled worker’s in the Montreal Division, for whom the weekly maxi- 
mum is 44, Maximum hours of work have been fixed for beauty parlours and shoe- 
repair shops on the island of Montreal at 55 and 64, respectively. The Nova Scotia 
Act may be applied to mining, manufacturing and construction of any kind but no 
action has been taken to apply it. 

The only other legislation in Canada to limit hom’S of work is contained in 
statutes applying to certain kinds of undertakings, such as mines, factories, and 
shops, or certain classes of workers such as motor vehicle operators. 

Coal miners below ground have a maximum 8-hour day in Alberta, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and in Saskatchewan unless it is agreed 
otherwise. Work above ground in coal mines is also limited to 8 hours a day in 
Alberta and, unless employer and employee make a contrary agreement, in Saskat- 
chewan, Metal miners below ground have a maximum 8-hour day in British Col- 
umbia, New Brunswick, northern Ontario and Yukon. In Alberta there is a sta- 
tutory 9-hour day and 54-hour week both above and below ground in metal mines. 
In British Columbia wmrkers above ground, as beloi.v, have an 8-hom’ day and in 
Yukon also, unless a special overtime rate is paid. 

In factories, hours of women and young persons are restricted by the factory 
laws of Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. Maximum 
hours fixed by these statutes are: 48 a week in Saskatchew'-an, 9 a day and 64 a week 
in Manitoba, 10 a day and 55 a week in Quebec, and 10 a day and 60 a week in New 
Brunswick and Ontario. A new Act in New Brunswick would limit weekly hours 
to 50 but it has not been proclaimed. In Manitoba the factory law has been super- 
seded in respect to weekly hours by an order of the Minimum Wage Board wliich 
fixes a maximum of 48 for women and for boys under 18 in factories. In all prov- 
inces provision is made for longer hours in cases of emergency. There is no limitation 
of hours in Nova Scotia factories and in Prince Edward Island there is no factory law. 
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In shops, hours of all workers are limited in Alberta and British Columbia by 
the Hours of Work Acts. In Ontario maximum hours for women and for boys under 
16 are 10 a day and 60 a week. In Quebec this weekly maximum applies to women 
and to boys under IS in cities of 10,000 or over. Provision for overtime is made in 
these four provinces. In Manitoba a minimum wage order fixes for all shop em- 
ployees a basic 48-hour week, 9-hour day and 10-|-hour Saturday with special rates 
for overtime. Overtime may not be worked by any person under 18 and it is limited 
for females to 36 days in the year. 

In hotels and restaurants, hours of work are restricted in Alberta and British 
Columbia by the Hours of Work Acts. In British Columbia the Act limits to 8 a 
day and 48 a week the hom-s of Avork of hotel clerks and of persons employed in 
hotels, restaurants, dance-halls, ice-cream parlours or other places, in the pre- 
paration or serving of food or refreshments for which a charge is made, or in work 
incidental thereto. A minimum wage order for female workers in the hotel and 
catering industry giA'cs a maximum 8-hour day and 48-hour week to all women 
and girls employed in hotels, lodging-houses, cafes, dance-halls, hospitals (except 
nurses), clubs, dining-rooms and kitchens connected AAith industrial or commer- 
cial establishments or with schools or office buildings or any other place where 
lodgiiAg or meals are provided at a charge. An order of the Manitoba Minimum 
Wage Board limits the hours of aU persons employed in restaurants and of boys 
under 18, and girls and AAumen in hotels to 10 a day and 48 a week. In Ontario 
boys under 16 and Avomen and girls may not be employed more than 10 hours a day 
or 60 a w'eek in restaurants. In Quebec working hours are limited by regulation in 
towns of 3,000 or more to 12 a day in hotels, restaurants or clubs where 5 or more 
workers are employed. In all provinces provision is made for longer hours in 
emergencies and in some cases for certain workers. 

There is statutory provision for a w'eekly rest day for w'orkers in hotels and 
restaurants in the cities of Manitoba, Ontario, and SaskatcheAA’-an. In Quebec 
provision is made by Order in Council relating to such hotels, restaurants or clubs 
as are indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

The hours of office Avorkers are governed in Alberta by the Hours of Work Act 
and in Manitoba by a minimum AA’^age order fixing maximum hours in Winnipeg at 
8 a day and 44 a week. 

For street raihAmy employees the only statutory limitation of hours is in Ontario, 
Avhere it is stipulated that no employee may work more than 6 days of 10 hours each. 
In road transport hours are limited in Alberta and British Columbia by the Hours 
of Work Aci,s. Special regulations provide for overtime in British Columbia, and 
in Alberta the maximum hours of drivers of motor buses in Edmonton are 12 a day 
on 6 days a Aveek and of passenger vehicles in the province 9 hours a day or, when 
permitted on certain routes, 10 hours a day. In Manitoba, Ncav Brunswick, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, and Saskatchew'an hours of work of di’ivers of motor vehicles 
for commercial use are limited by statute or regulation. In Prince Edward Island 
and Ontario maximum hours that may be spent in driving are 10 in any 24-hour 
period; in NeAV Brunswick 10 in 16 hours, except in emergencies; and in Manitoba 
regulations restrict the hours of driving passenger vehicles to 9 in 24 and the hours 
of AA'ork in any capacity to 12 in 24 and the number of days to 6 in a week. In 
Winnipeg maximum hours for taxi drivers are 12 on 6 days in the Aveek. 
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W eekly Rest Day . — As noted above, a weekly rest day is provided by law for 
hotel and restaurant employees in cities in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskat- 
chewan. In the two latter provinces this law has a wider application. In Saskat- 
chewan it covers any trade, industry or occupation and in Manitoba the establish- 
ments specified include factories, works of construction, and the operation of street 
railways. In both provinces the Act applies to cities but may be extended by 
Order in Council to other parts. 

The Alberta Hours of Work Act, 1936, stipulates that every employee in any 
industry except agriculture and domestic service shall have a weekly day of rest and 
in Nova Scotia the Limitation of Hours Act, 1935, relating to mining, manufacturing, 
construction and the furnisliing of electric power, and water or gas, makes similar 
provision. 

The Lord’s Day Act of the Dominion Parliament was noted above. There is 
also a Sunday Observance Act in Quebec. 

Child Labour. — A minimum age for employment is established by Acts applying 
to mines, factories, shops, and street trades. Child labour is forbidden in most of 
the provinces in mines and factories. In other kinds of establishments its pro- 
hibition is less general. 

In all the provinces where mining is carried on, except Manitoba, the employ- 
ment of children below ground is prohibited, but the age-limit varies. Above 
ground there is no prohibition in New Brunswick or Quebec or about coal mines in 
Saskatchewan. For work in coal mines below ground the legal minimum is 14 
years in Saskatchewan, 15 in British Columbia, 16 in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and 17 in Alberta. In metal mines and in mining for non-metallic minerals 
other than coal no boy may be employed below ground under 12 years of age in the 
• Yukon Territory, under 15 in Quebec, 16 in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Saskatchewan or 18 in British Columbia and Ontario, Boys may not be employed 
above ground about coal mines at less than 14 year’s of age in British Columbia, 
16 in Nova Scotia and 17 in Alberta. For work above ground the minimum age in 
mines other than coal mines is 12 in Yukon, 14 in Saskatchewan, 15 in British 
Columbia and 16 in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

Factory employment is prohibited by law to cluldren under specified ages in all 
the provinces but New Brunsrvick and Prince Edward Island. In New Brunswick 
the Factories Act, 1937, would forbid such employment for those under 15 but the 
Act has not been proclaimed. The minimum age for workers in factories is 14 
in Nova Scotia (except in caimeries from July to October), Quebec, and Ontario 
and for boys in Saskatchewan; and 15 in Alberta, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
and for girls in Saskatchewan. 

Labour in shops is prohibited by children under 14 years of age in Ontario and 
(Quebec, under 15 in Manitoba, and in cities of over 5,000 population in Alberta. 
Only in Ontario does the provincial law directly forbid children engaging in street; 
trades, the age-limit being 12 for boys and 16 for girls during the day. Municipal 
by-laws may be made in practically all the provinces to regulate the wurk of children 
as messengers, vendors of newspapers and small articles. 
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Compulsory scliool attendance laws are in effect in all the provinces but New 
Brunswick and Quebec, and employment of children of school age during school hours 
is prohibited. In New Brunswick special legislation requires attendance up to 14 
years in six cities and tows; in the remainder of the provinces attendance at school is 
compulsory only at local option. The school-leaving age is 12 in rural New Bruns- 
wick if a by-law requires attendance, 13 in Prince Edward Island, 14 in Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba and in Fredericton, Saint John, Newcastle, Chatham, Marysville, 
and Edmundston in New Brunswick, 15 in Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskat- 
chewan, and 16 in Ontario, in the towns and cities of Nova Scotia and in such urban 
districts of New Brunswick as adopt a by-law to that effect. Higher ages may be 
fixed by the district in Manitoba and in rural Nova Scotia, In Manitoba a child 
who is not employed must attend school until 16 years of age. Exemption from 
school attendance for a certain period or after a certain age is permitted under all 
the provincial laws but that of British Columbia. In Ontario no child between 14 
and 16 years of age may be employed between 8 a.m, and 6 p.m. and in Quebec no 
child under 16 may be employed unless he can read and wi'ite fluently or is attending 
night school. 

Mining and Factory Laws. — In all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, 
provision is made for inspection with a view to the safety and health of those em- 
ployed. The Factory Acts give general powers to the inspectors to order proper 
measures to be taken. Only in Quebec and Ontario have special regulations been 
made. In the former province regulations have been made concerning ventilation, 
temperature, humidity, sanitary conditions, dust, etc., and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and young persons in certain hazardous trades. In Ontario, by 
regulation, occupational diseases are required to be notified, containers of lead and 
benzol labelled, medical examination of workers may be required and special pre- 
cautions must be taken to control dust. All the Mining Acts, in addition to giving 
general authority to inspectors to direct dangerous conditions to be remedied, lay 
down detailed regulations to ensure safe conditions of work. 

Worhme7i’s Conipensalion. — Compensation is provided in all the pi'ovinces but 
Prince Edward Island for accidents occurring in. the course of employment and for 
certain industrial diseases. In Prince Edward Island railway workers are taken 
care of in this respect by a Dominion statute and are eligible for compensation at the 
same rate as in New Brunswick. Each province except Prince Edward Island has 
set up a board to administer an accident fund made up of contributions from employ- 
ers who are classified according to the hazard of the industry and assessed accord- 
ingly. Employers in each class are thus collectively liable for accidents in the 
industries within the class and assessments are based on their accident record. 
In Ontario and Quebec public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation. The 
industries covered vary from one province to another but in all provinces the most 
hazardous industries are within the scope of the Act, including mining, lumbering, 
manufactmnng, construction, and transportation by rail and water. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan certain classes of railroad employees are wthin an earlier. employer’s 
liability law. 
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Free medical aid, including medical, surgical, hospital and nursing services, is 
provided for injured workmen in all provinces but Alberta and British Columbia. 
In British Columbia the workers contribute 1 cent a day for medical aid and in 
Alberta they contribute from | to 10 cents a day according to the industry. 

Compensation is paid in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury, and phosphorus. The other diseases compensated vary according to 
the industries of the different provinces. 

The following statement shows the scale of compensation as at Jan. 1, 1938: — 


Item. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Death— 

$100 

i $100 

$125 

$125 

$150 

$125 

$125 

$100 

Widower invalid 
widower per 
month. 

j 830 

I 

$30 

$40 plus 
lump sum 
of $100. 

$40 plus 

oT$Wo““ 

} H 

$40 plus 
lump sum 
of $100. 

1 $36 

$35 

Each ohildi un- 
der 16, per 
month. 

1 $7-5o| 

$7-S0,upto 
18 years 
if a girl. 

Under 18, 
$10. 

$10 up to 
$40. 

$12-|-$I0-1- 
$9-f$8 
tor e.acli 
addition- 
al child 
up to 18 
yrs. for 
educa- 

$10' 

S12-l-$10-l- 
$9-|-$8 
for each 
addition- 
al child 
up to 18 
yrs. for 
educa- 
tion. 

• $7-50 

Orphan child un- 
der 16, per 
month. 

$15, Max. 
$60. 

$15 and up 
to 18 yrs. 
if a girl. 

Under 18, 
$15. 

1 $15 

$16 

$15 

sisl 

$15, Max. 
$G0. 

Disabilitys— Per 
cent of earnings 
for duration. 

66ip.e. 
Min, $8 
per wk. 
or earn- 
ings, if 
less. 

55 p.c. 
Mm. $6 
per wk. 
or earn- 
ings, if 
less. 

60f p.c. 
Min. 

$12-50 per 
wk. or 
earnings, 
if loss. 

$12-50per 
wk. or 
earnings, 
it less. 

G6§ p.c. 
Min. $15 
per wk. 
or earn- 
ings, if 
less. 

COf p.c. 
Min. 

$12-50 per 
wk. or 
earnings, 
if less. 

66f p.c. 
Min. $10 
per wk. 
or earn- 
ings, if 
less. 

62| p.c. 
Min. $10 
per wk. 
or earn- 
ings, if 
less. 

Maximum earnings 
that may be 
reckoned. 

1 $1.60o| 

$1,600, 

Max. 

comp. 

$2,500. 

1 $2,000 

12,000 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$2,000 


* Invalid child entitled to compensation for longer period. ^ Where disability is partial, the 

same rate is fixed but is calculated on difference between earnings prior to and subsequent to accident. 
In Quebec the rate for partial disability is 661 p.c. for the period of time fixed, basis being 4 weeks for 
each 1 p.c. of incapacity. In New Brunswick the Board may fix amount for permanent partial disability. 


Section 13. — ^Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade. 

A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and monop- 
olies in restraint of trade was published in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade”. In subsequent 
issues of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the Combines 
Investigation Act has been included. 
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The first Dominion legislation in this field was “An Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of Combinations formed in Restraint of Trade”, passed in 1889 and 
now in force in amended form as Sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation 
providing special facilities for the investigation of combines was first enacted in 
1907 and was included in the Customs Tariff of 1907. In 1910 the Combines 
Investigation Act of that year was enacted. The latter Act was replaced by the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, which in turn, after declaration of its con- 
stitutional invalidity by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, was replaced 
by the present Combines Investigation Act in 1923. 

The Combines Investigation Act. — ^The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26) provides means for the investigation of trade combinations, 
mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have operated in restraint of trade and to 
the detriment of the public. The Act was passed in 1923 and amended in 1936 and 
1937. In 1931 its constitutional validity was upheld by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council following a reference of questions on this point by the Governor ih 
Council to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Combines Investigation Act 
provides for publication of reports of investigations of alleged combines. Partici- 
pation or knowing assistance in the formation or operation of combinations or monop- 
olies which are detrimental to the public and come within the scope of the Act is 
an indictable offence. Provision also is made in the Act for the reduction or removal 
of customs duties at the instance of the Governor in Council in cases where it is 
found that with respect to any commodity there exists any combine to promote 
unduly the advantage of manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the public and 
that such disadvantage to the public is facilitated by existing customs duties. 

Legislation in 1937. — The Combines Investigation Act Amendment Act, 
1937, which came into effect on Apr. 10, 1937, provided for the administration of 
the Combines Investigation Act by a Commissioner reporting to the Minister of 
Labour. It also removed amendments added to the Act at the instance of the 
Senate in 1935 whereby documents required to be produced in investigations under 
the Act had been rendered inadmissible as evidence in possible subsequent prosecu- 
tions under the Act against the persons who had produced them. Provisions of 
the Combines Investigation Act respecting revocation of patents were repealed 
in view of a revision of related provisions of the Patent Act effected in 1935 and in 
view of the terms of an International Convention ratified by Canada with regard 
to patents. Certain further amendments, introduced for the purpose of strength- 
ening the Combines Investigation Act in a number of respects, were included in 
the amending Bill of 1937 as passed by the House of Commons but were deleted in 
the Senate and not enacted. 

Investigations in 1937.— An investigation under the Inquiries Act was made 
into the importation and distribution of anthracite coal, following the similar 
inquiry made under the Combines Investigation Act and the court actions which 
had been completed in 1935 in connection with that case. The report of the Com- 
missioner appointed to conduct the inquiry, was made public in February, 1937. 
The Commissioner found no evidence as to price-fixing arrangements. He reported 
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that importers’ gross marginsj which had increased in the years preceding the first 
inquiry, had declined substantially since 1933. This change, he considered, was due 
in large measure to the proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act in 1933. 
His recommendations included maintenance of competitive conditions with respect 
to sources of supply and in the distribution of anthracite coal; with enforcement by 
municipalities of regulations to prevent fraudulent practices and inadequate descrip- 
tions of coal. 

Other less extensive investigations were made during the year under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act with respect to complaints regarding conditions alleged to 
be existing to the detriment of the public in particular manufacturing and distrib- 
utive trades. These included questions of alleged price agreements among manu- 
facturers or distributors, exclusive dealing arrangements, resale price maintenance, 
price discrimination, the withholding of supplies for various reasons and other trade 
practices alleged in particular instances to be unfair to certain classes of persons 
and to be injurious to the general public. 

Section 14. — Mothers’ Allowances. 

Seven of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province of 
Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. 
The Mothers' Allowances Act. 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect, and no action has been taken under the Quebec statute. 

All the mothers’ allowances Acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all provinces 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife, whose husband is mentally incapaci- 
tated. Under all the laws, except those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, 
the wife of a physically disabled man is eligible but the section in the Alberta Act 
bringing such persons within its scope has not been proclaimed. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, deserted wives are 
paid an allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates 
of penal institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the mother must be a British subject, or the widow or wife of a 
British subject. Allowances may be paid to foster-mothers under certain conditions 
in all the provinces but Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, allowances are payable in respect 
of two or more dependent children, but in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia an allow- 
ance is payable for one child under 16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. 
In the other provinces, allowances are payable in respect of one or more dependent 
children, but in Manitoba, under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect 
of an only child, or an only child under 16 years of age unless the mother is tempor- 
arily or permanently unable to care fOr the child. A dependent child is a child under 
16 years of age in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is deemed to be 
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dependent. In Manitoba, only children under 16 are regarded as dependent unless 
they are invalids. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba, the cost of the allowances is 
divided between the province and the municipalities concerned. In Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, the whole cost is carried by 
the province. 

Rates of Allowances. — In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42 -50 for a mother with one dependent child, an additional 
$7 ■ 50 for each other child under 16 years of age, and a further $7 • 50 in cases where 
the husband of the mother is totally disabled and is living with her. In New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, a maximum allovrance of $60 per month is fixed bj'' statute. 
In the other provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act has power to 
fix the rate of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child 
is $35 per month in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 population and $25 in a rural 
district, with an additional $6 for every child in each case. In Saskatchewan, under 
the terms of an Order in Council of January, 1936, maximum monthly payments 
range from $8 to a mother with one child to $44 to a mother with ten or more children. 

In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $60, 
excluding allowance for winter fuel, with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or 
more children. In /Uberta, the allowance is determined by the special circumstances 
in each case, the maximum payment ranging from $25 per month to a mother with 
one child, to $50 per month where there are five children. 

Tables 31 to 36 show, for six provinces, the numbers of families and of children 
assisted, the total benefits paid, and the division of the cost of the latter between 
provinces and municipalities, for as many years as comparable figures are available. 

Nova Scotia. — ^The Mothers’ Allowances Act (c. 4, 1930) was passed at the 
session of 1930 and came into force on Oct. 1, 1930. Table 31 shows the numbers 
of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception to Nov. 
30, 1936. 

31. — Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, fiscal years 1931-36. 


Fisciil Yeiir. 

Numbers Assi,sted. 

Benefits 

Paid. 

Families. 

Children. 

1031 (year ended Sept. 30) 

1,030 

3,179 

1 

310,602 

1032 “ “ 

1,108 

3,342 

331,337 

1933 “ “ 

1,158 

3,487 

341,929 

1934 “ “ 

1,168 

3,549 

350,075 

1935 (14 months ended Nov. 30) 

1,239 

3,720 

413,997 

1936 (year ended Nov. 30) 

1,222 

3,630 

363,981 
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Ontario. — The Mothers’ Allowances Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 280) was originally 
passed at the session of 1920, as c. 89 of the Statutes of that year, and came into 
force on Oct. 1, 1920. Table 32 shows the operations under the Act from its incep- 
tion. 


32.— Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, fiscal years 




Numbers Assisted. | 

Benefits Paid. 


Fiscal Year. 



Chargeable 

Ohargeablfi 
to Muni- 





Children. 

to 

Total. 





Province. 

cipalities. 


1921 (year 

ndod Oct. 31) 

2,060 

8,271 

1 

416,153 

.$ 

358,515 

$ 

774,097 

1922 

3,559 

10,922 

762,059 

020,079 

1,382,1.(8 

1923 


3,870 

11,791 

889,252 

723,449 

1,612,701 

1924 


4,058 

12,374 

939,522 

768,373 

1,707,894 

1929 


5,007 

14,577 

974,174 

807,107 

1,781,281 

192() 


5,215 

15,115 

1,027,518 

849,307 

1,876,836 

1927 


5,. 540 

16.000 

1,101,817 

905,740 

2,007,557 

1028 


5,970 

17,328 

1,203,920 

980,487 

2,190,407 

1929 


6,411 

18,605 

1,260,299 

1,045,784 

2.300,083 

1080 


6,712 

19,020 

1,292,245 

1,084,743 

, 2,370,988 

1931 


7,157 

20,906 

1,400,418 

1,181,488 

2,581,886 

1032 


7,418 

21,468 

1,455,100 

1,234,627 

2,089,727 

1033 


7,053 

22,068 

1,510,260 

1,286,013 

2,801,873 

1934 


S, 144 

23,173 

1,040,283 

1,386,872 

3,020,155 

1035 (Nov 

1. 1934, to Mai 31, 1935) 

7,875 

22,417 

745,885 

034,080 

1,379,905 

1930 (year 

ended Mar. 31) 

11,189 

26,097 

2.133,490 

1,813,326 

3,040,810 

1937 


12,856 

38,700 

2,477,031 

2,104,910 

4,582,547 


Manitoba. — The Mothers’ Allowances Act (1916, c. 69), the first of its kind 
in Canada, came into operation on Mar. 10, 1916. Allowances are now made under 
the authority of the Child Welfare Act (1936, c. 6). Table 33 shows the benefits 
paid since Dec. 1, 1918, together with statistics of families and children assisied, 
these latter figures are not available for all of the earlier years. 


33.— Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, fiscal years 1919-37. 


Fi.sc.al Ye-ar. 

Numbers Assisted. , 

Benefits Paid. 

Families.i 

Children. 

Chargeable 

Province. 

Chargeable 
to Muni- 
cip-alities. 

Total, 

1910 (year ended Nov. 30) 

413 


s ■ 

107,061 

S 

95,833 

S 

203,484 

1920 “ “ 

532 


157,484 

193,300 

350,844 

lfl2P (year ended Aug. 31) 

648 


212,237 

225,000 

437,237 

1922 “ “ 

669 


179,000 

150,199 

329,259 

1923 “ “ 

722 

2,609 

230,399 

225,749 

402,148 

1924 “ “ 

728 


185,061 

220,369 

400,020 

1925'> (year ended Apr. 30) 

750 


144,690 

150,937 

295,527 

1926 “ “ 

825 

2,507 

172,425 

229,790 

402,231 

1927 “ “ 

855 

2,595 

183,924 

230,000 

■ 413,924 

1928 “ “ 

967 

2,980 

280,798 

244.559 

531,3.57 

1929 “ “ 

1,062 

3,239 

276,144 

281,477 

557,021 

1930 “ " 

1,055 

3,180 

100,979 

384,081 

485,060 

1931 “ “ 

1,042 

3,326 

140,545 

325,194 

405,739 

1932 “ “ 

1,070 

3,412 

471,704 

Nil 

471,704 

1933 “ “ 

1,078 

3,374 

432,615 

Nil 

433,615 

1934 “ “ 

1,092 

3,313 

438,649 

.Nil 

438,649 

1935 “ “ 

1,110 

3,302 

440,769 

’Nil 

440,769 

1936 “ “ 

1,140 

3,386 

444,869 

Nil 

444,809 

1937 “ “ 

1,141 

3,271 

445,549 

Nil 

445,549 


> EMHspt, where (itlierwiKO iiicUciitod, these figures show the total numbers of families ussisted during 
the^year. = Not uvuilahle. s Doc. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921. * Sept. 1, 1924, to Apr. 30, 
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Saskatchewan. — Mothers’ allowances are paid under the authority of Part VI 
of the Child Welfare Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 231), originally enacted in 1917 as the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act. Table 34 shows the numbers of families assisted and the 
amounts paid under the Act for the fiscal years ended Apr, 30, 1929-37. 


34.— -Mothers’ AHowances in Saskatchewan, fiscal years ended April 30, 1020-37. 


Fiscal Year. 

1 Number Assisted. | 

Benefits 

Paid. 

Families. 

Children. 

1929 

1,214 

4,657 

S 

521,880 

1930 

1,800 

5,465 

467,576 

1931 

2,183 

6,590 

544,250 

1932 

2,372 

6,431 

483,618 

1933 

2,511 

6,733 

403.915 

1934 

2,608 

6,794 

407,993 

1935 

2,826 


440,580 

1936 

2,944 

7,638 

474, 120 


2,968 

7,487 

482,411 




Alberta. — The Mothers’ Allowance Act (B.S.A., 1922, c. 215) was originally 
passed at the session of 1919, and came into force in that year. Table 35 shows the 
numbers of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception 
to Mar. 31, 1937. 


35.— Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, 1919-37. 



British Columbia. — ^The Mother’s Pensions Act (R.S.B.C., 1936, c. 194) was 
originally passed as e. 61 of the Acts of 1920, and came into force in July, 1920. 
Table 36 shows the numbers of families and the numbers of children assisted, 
together with the amounts expended in each of the fiscal years 1921-37. 


46S47-51 
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Under the original Act, the full cost of pensions was borne by the province. 
In 1932 one-half of the costs of pensions paid to residents of a municipality was 
charged to the municipality to which they belonged and at the end of the fiscal year 
1936-37 responsibility for all payments was again assumed by the province. 

In 1937 there were 346 cases where mothers received extra allowances for 
incapacitated husbands. 


36.— Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, 19^1-37. 


Piscal Year. 

Numbers Assisted.* j| 

Benefits Paid.2 

Families. 

Children. 

Chargeable 

to 

Province. 

Chargeable 
to Muni- 
cipalities. 

Total. 




% 

■ S 

1 

1921 

a 

8 

-a 


273,575 

1922 

771 

1,978 

487,888 

Nil 

487,888 

1923 

785 

1,090 

414,227 

Nil 

414,227 

1924.......... 

847 

2,240 

423,233 

Nil 

423,233 

1925 

943 

2,644 

463,669 

Nil i 

463,669 

192Q 

986 

2,723 

518,471 

Nil 

518.471 

1927 

1,100 

3,000 

612,645 

Nil 

612,645 

1928 

1,233 

2.757 

628,600 

Nil 

628,000 

1929. 

1,370 

3,028 

077,510 

Nil 

677,510 

1930 

1,468 

3,229 

759,698 

Nil 

769,098 

1931 

1,568 

3,295 

816,272 

Nil 

810,272 

1932 

1,547 

3,213 

842,977 

Nil 

842,977 

1933., 

1,514 

3,274 

468,511 

311,129 

779,040 

1934 

1,436 

3,147 

469,916 

151,, 586 

621,502 

1935.. 

1,410 

2,922 

365,288 

224,334 

589,622 

1936 

1,485 

3,026 

403,558 

212,997 

016,555 

1937 

1,567 

3,191 

443,803 

238,785 

682,5,88 


1 Yoarsended Sept. 30 for 1921-32, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31 from 1933. 2 Fiscal years ended 

Mar. 31 in all cases. * Not available. 


PART IL— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING, 


Section 1. — ^Wage Rates.^** 

Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to .show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 
to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 
buck to 1911. The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 
Average index numbers, weighted according to the average numbers of employees 
in each group, as shown in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, are also given. \¥Gighl,ing 
has not been aj)plied within groups. In groups by occui)ations or industries such 


> pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the “ Wngess Statistics of the Census of 1921" 
97-769 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931". 
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as these, weighting makes comparatively little difference as rates of wages for the 
various classes of labour tend to rise and fall to the same extent even in different 
localities. In the three groups, common factory labour, miscellaneous factory 
trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index numbers being calculated from sam- 
ples, the averages are automatically weighted the numbers of samples which vary 
according to the numbers of workers in the various occupations and industries. 
The upward movement which appeared in the index numbers for some groups in 
1934 became general in 1935 and continued in 1936 and in 1937. On stearn rail- 
ways wages were not changed in 1936 but were increased in 1937. 


l.—Isidex N umbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour In Canada, l®13-37. 

Note.— Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Year. 

Build- 

Trales. 

Metal 

Trades. 

Print- 

Trades. 

Electric 

Rail- 

ways. 

Steam 

Rail- 

ways. 

Coal 

Mining. 

Com- 

mon 

Factory 

Labour. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Factory 

Trades. 

Logging 

and 

Saw- 

milling. 

General 
Average, 
Weight- 
ed, 1 

,S13 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1914 

100-8 

lQO-5 

102-4 

101-0 

101-4 

101-9 

101-0 

103-2 

94-7 

101-3 

1915 

101-5 

101-5 

103-6 

97-8 

101-7 

102-3 

101-0 

108-2 

89-1 

102-2 

1916 

102-4 

106-9 

105-8 

102-2 

105-9 

111-7 

110-4 

115-1 

109-5 

109-5 

1917 

109-9 

128-0 

111-3 

114-6 

124-6 

130-S 

129-2 

128-0 

130-2 

125-6 

1018 

125-9 

155-2 

123-7 

142-9 

158-0 

157-8 

152-3 

146-8 

150-5 

147-2 

1919 

148-2 

180-1 

1-15-9 

163-2 

183-9 

170-5 

lSO-2 

180-2 

189-8 

173-4 

1920... 

180-9 

209-4 

184-0 

194-2 

221-0 

197-7 

215-3 

216-8 

202-7 

207-7 

1921 

170-5 

186-8 

193-3 

192-1 

195-9 

208-3 

190-0 

202-0 

152-6 

189-0 

1922 

102-6 

173-7 

192-3 

184-4 

184-4 

197-8 

183-0 

189-1 

158 -7 

180-2 

1923 

166-4 

174-0 

188-9 

186-2 

186-4 

197-8 

181-7 

190-1 

170-4 

184-2' 

1924 

169-7 

175-5 

191-9 

186-4 

180-4 

192-4 

183-2 

197-6 

183-1 

186-4 

1925 

170-4 

175-4 

192-8 

187-8 

186-4 

167-6 

1S6-3 

195-5 

178-7 

185-1 

1926 

172-1 

177-4 

193-3 

188-4 

186-4 

167-4 

187-3 

196-7 

180-8 

180-3 

1927 

179-3 

178-1 

195-0 

189-9 

198-4 

167-9 

187-7 

199-4 

182-8 

190-4 

1928 

185-6 

180-1 

198-3 

194-1 

198-4 

168-9 

187-1 

200-9 

184-3 

192-2 

1929 

197-5 

184-6 

202-3 

198-6 

204-3 

168-9 

187-S 

202-1 

185-6 

190-0 

1930 

203-2 

186-6 

203-3 

199-4 

204-3 

169-4 

188-2 

202-3 

183-9 

197-1 

1931 

195-7 

182-9 

205-1 

198-6 

199-2 

169-4 

183-4 

197-3 

163-0 

189-1 

1932 

178-2 

174-7 

194-2 

191-1 

183-9 

164-0 

173-0 

184-3 

141-3 

177-7 

1933 

158-0 

109-2 

184-3 

182-7 

179-7 

161-9 

168-1 

175-7 

121-7 

1C8-3 

1934... 

154-8 

108-0 

183-5 

182-4 

173-7 

162-9 

170-8 

, 180-5 

145-1 

170-5 

1935 

159-8 

109-7 

184-5 

183-7 

183-9 

165-8 

174-9 

184-7 

152-3 

175-4 

1936 

160-S 

170-1 

185-2 

185-5 

183-9 

165-9 

179-7 

188-8 

165-9 

178-0 

1937 

165-3 

187-4 

187-8 

190-5 

196-1 

166-8 

195-6 

203-7 

18S-1 

191-7 


> Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1031. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1937 in various trades in the largest cities 
of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1996 and 1997, 
published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour GascLte, 
January, 1938. 
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3.— Eates of Wages asid Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Citifts of Canada, 1937.‘ 



Halifax. 

Montreal. 

Toronto. 

Winnipeg. 

Vancouver. 

Occupation. 

Wages 

Hours 

Wages 

Hours 

Wages 

Hours 

Wage.s 

Hours 

Wages 

Hours 



per 

Week. 

per 

Hour. 

per 

Week. 

per 

Hour. 

\Cek. 

per 

Hour. 

Week . 


wSr. 

1. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 

$ 


S 


$ 


$ 


S 


and masons. . 

■97J 

44 

•80-90 

44-48 

•90 

4f 

MC 

44 

MO 

40 

Carpenters 

Electrical 

•60 

44 

•70 

44-48 

•85 

40-44 

•85 

44 

•90 

40-44 

workers 

•80 

44 

■75 

4-1-48 

1-OC 

4C 

•SS 

44 

•76-1-00 

40-44 


•50-55 

44 

• 66 

44-48 

•75 

4C 

•TC 

44 

■625-80 

40-44 

Plasterers 

•70-80 

44 

•80 

44-48 

•90 

40 

MO 

44 

1-00 

40 

Plumbers 

Sheet-metal 

•75 

44 

•75 

40-44 

•90 

40 

•96 

44 

1-00 

40-44 

workers 

• 65-70 

4( 

1 -65- 70 

40-4' 

•871 

4C 

•7C 

44 

1-Ofl 

40-44 

Stonecutters... . 

•70 

4' 

■80 

4' 

•87j 

4(1 

•9C 

44 

1-00 

40 

Labourers 

3. Metal 

•30-40 

44-48 

•40 

44-48 

•35-60 

40-48 

•40-45 

44-48 

•45-50 

40-48 

Trade.s— 

•55-90 

40-44 

1 -40-90 

40-55 

•52i-70 

40-48 

•40-72 

44-58 

-70-95 

40-44 

Boilermakers. . 

•63-9(1 

40-4' 

•50- 9C 

4(M7 

•66- 7( 

44 

•571-76 

60 

-70-06 

40-44 


•68-90 

40-55 

1 -50-85 

40-56 

•52-8( 

40-5C 

•50-75 

44-5(1 

-65- -95 

40-44 

Moulders 

■65-70 

40-48 

•65- S( 

40-4f 

•.50-S( 

40-48 

■m-7s 

44-60 

-70-77 

40-44 

3. Printing 

Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Trades— 
Compositors, 
machine and 

per 

Vfeek, 


per 

Week. 


Week. 


"V^k. 


per 

Week. 


hand, news. . 

34-00 

48 

36-00- 

48 

42-50 

40 

40-00 

46 

43-20 

45 

Compositors, 



45-50 








machine, and 











hand, Job. ... 

25-00- 

44-45 

31-20- 

44-48 

33-00- 

40-48 

35-20i 

44-48 

40-50 

44-48 

33-45 


40-00 


40-00 






Pressmen, news 

24-00- 

48 

32'00- 

48 

48-50 

48 

39 -OO' 

48 

43-20 

48 

34-00 


1 43-00 








Pressmen, job.. 

24 '25- 

44-48 

31-20- 

44-48 

33-00- 

40-48 

35-20 

44-48 

40-60 

44-48 

20-00 


36-00 


-10-00 






Bookbinders.. . 

27-00- 

4-1-48 

i 31-20- 

48 

33-00- 

44-48 

33-00- 

44-48 

38-00- 

44-48 


35-00 


36-00 


40-00 


38-OOi 


46-00 


Bindery girls... 

11-00 

44-48 

! 12 -so- 

48 

12-00- 

44-48 

11-00- 

44-48 

14-00- 

44-48 



ls -00 


18-00 


is-ooi 


20-26i 


L Electric Rail- 

Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


Wages 


ways— 

Conductors and 

per 

Hour. 


Hour. 


iCr. 


per 

Hour. 


riour. 


moformen^.. . 

•61 

68 

1 -65 

54 

•60 

44-48 

•52| 

42 

•63 

48 

Linemen 

Shop and barn 

•65-77 

4‘ 

1 -53-57 

40-48 

-72-78 

44 

•45- sol 

44-48 

-685-97 

40-48 

•51-77 

44-5( 

1 -30-62 

40 

-54-81 

44-48 

•39^-65 

44-48 

■52-75 

44 

Electricians 

Trackmen and 

•73-82 

44-5( 

5 -65-65 

40 

•571-79 

44-48 

•53-65^ 

44-48 

•70-75 

44 

labourers 

•35-55 

; 4' 

1 -35 

48 

-45-60 

48 

•38|-39i 

, 48 

•50-54 

44 

5. Unskilled Fac- 











tory Labour. 


1 44-6i 

j'l -25-55 

40-60 

III -30-54 

25-54 

•31§-65 

44-50 

•40-60 

40-48 


1 For statistics of tte wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Csinada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years to 1929, are given. Wages in coal mines of Nova Scotia were reduced 10 p.c. in 1932, and 
in Drumheller, Alta., in 1933; in 1035 in both districts 5 p.c. was restored. On steam railways deductions of 
10 p.c. were in effect during 1932, 1933, 1935 and 1936; 15 p.c. in 1934; running trade.s 20 p.c. for six months in 
1933. In 1937 the deduction was reduced gradually from 10 p.c. to 4 p.c. In editions of the Year Book 
prior to 1933 a table showing the wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities was given 
in this section. The information for 1937 can be found at p. 61 of IFa es and Hours of La our in Canada, 
published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1938. For the five cities of Table 3 it is in- 
cluded under sub-heading 5 of the stub. * Maximum rate.s based on length of service; Halifax rate 

for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg; Vancouver 
6 cents extra. 

vSection 2, — Wages and Hours of Labour Under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 

All of the provinces in Canada except Prince Edward Island liave in effect 
legislation itroviding for the establishment of minimum wage rates for female em- 
ployees in certain industries and occupations through boards which are authorized 
to establish and enforce these minimum rates. Such legislation was enacted between 
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1918 and 1920 in all of these provinces except New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia 
the legislation is applicable to female workers only, but in the other provinces it 
now applies both to male and female workers. There is also legislation for the 
restriction of hours of labour which are regulated in some of the provinces by the 
minimum wage boards but in the others only under the factory acts, etc. (See 
Section 12 of Part I on Labour Legislation in 1937.) 

In British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931, separate orders 
have been effective for some classes of male workers and their scope was much 
extended in 1934 and subsequent years. In Ne-w Brunswick, under the Fair Wage 
Act, 1936, the establishment of wage rates was authorized but no orders of general 
application had been issued at the end of 1937. In Saskatchewan since 1936, and 
in Quebec from 1937, all minimum w^age orders for females apply also to male 
workers. In Alberta, separate orders for male workers were issued in 1937 for the 
first time. In Ontario, under the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the legislation was 
extended to male workers but no orders for males had been made effective at the 
end of 1937. In Quebec and New Brunswick, vvages in logging are regulated under 
forestry regulation acts. 

Beginning in Quebec in 1934, certain wage rates established through collective 
agreements were made binding under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act, 1934, and later under the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937. The Industrial Starr- 
dards Acts of Ontario and Alberta in 1935, that of Nova Scotia in 1938 and of Saskat- 
chewan in 1937 provided for the establishment of wage scales in various industries 
for all employees. 

A supplement to the Labour Gazette for Jamiary, 1938, on wages and hours 
of labour in Canada in 1929, 1936, and 1937 contains an appendix giving, in some 
detail, information as to minimum wages for male and female workers. 

Information as to minimum wage rates for work under Dominion Government 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, clothing, etc., 
appears in the paragraphs on Fair W’ages in the section on the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour at pp. 787-788. 

Subsection 1. — Minimum Wages for Females. 

The table on pp. 808-807 gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours for which these rates are payable under the orders of the various pro- 
vincial boiirds and commissions in effect at the end of 1937. 

The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages with hours of labour in the provinces and industries affected, 
;iri(l while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, it has 
been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate any 
more than the general conditions under these provisions. 

For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
various provincial boards. These have been given in some detail in the Labour 
Gazette from time to time as issued, and in summary form, by provinces, in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1938. In some 
provinces these orders include regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary 
conditions, etc. The boards have power to issue licences for lower rates of pay for 
handicapped workers and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 
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3,— Minimum Wage Bates for Female Workers in Canada Under 


Noth.— For further details regarding minimum wage rates tor females, see pp. 123-134 of Wages and 



Nova Scotia.i j| 

Quebec.2 


Ontario.* 


Industry. 

Wages per 
Week. 


Wages per 
Week. 


Wages per 
Week. 



Adults, 

Experi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

per 

Week. 

Ill 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

per 

Week. 

Adults, 

Experi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

w'eek. 


S 

% 


$ 

$ 


S 

$ 


Manufacturing 

10-00- 

11-00 

0-00- 

10-00 

44-50 

0-00- 

12-50* 

6-00- 

11-00* 

44-65 

10-00- 

12-50 

8-00- 

11-001“ 

48-54 

Fruit and vegetable 










canning 

Laundering, dr.y clean- 

14 



12io. 
per hr. 



18-25c. 
per hr. 

16-20g. 
per hr. 


ing, etc 

10-00- 

11-00 

6-00- 

10-00 

44-50 

18-22C. 

per hr. 

13-20C. 
per hr. 

14 

11-00- 

12-50 

8-00- 

11-00 

48 

Retail store.s 

10-00- 

11-00 

0-00- 

10-00 

44-50 

8-00- 

12-50» 

6-00- 

10-OOW 

40-00 

8-00- 

12-50 

8-00- 

11-00 

48-54 

Hotels, restaurants, 







1 



etc 

10-00- 

11-00 

s-oo- 

10-00 

44-50 

15-00- 

22-002“ 


11 

20-2f.c. 
per hr. 

M 

14 

Hairdressing, etc 

10-00- 

11-00 

6-00- 

10-00 

48 

10-00- 

12-50 

6-00- 

11-00 

48 

io- 00 - 

12-502“ 

4-00- 

10-60 

48-64 

Theatres and amuse- 










ment places 

M 



It 


14 

11-00- 
12 -SO*® 

14 

48-54 

Offices 

10-00- 

11-00 

7-00- 
i 10-0(] 

4f 


14 

14 

8-00- 

12-50“ 

8-00- 

11-00 

48-54 

Telephone operators. . . 

9-00- 

11 -oc 

6-00- 
» lO-Ot 

44-5( 

W 

14 

14 

7-00- 

12-50 

5-00- 

11-00 

48 


' Rates apply to cities and incorporated towns. 

2 Rates vary according to population and industry, the higher rates for Montreal and district; all rates 
apply to males as well as females. 

® Rates vary according to locality and population. 

* Ratos applj' generally throughout province, also to male workers in many cases and to boys under 
18 in cities. 

® Only in oitio.s and within a radius of 5 miles; apply to msiles as well as females. 

® Orders apply throughout the province except telephone exchange order which applies only in centres 
with population of GOO or over. 

^ Ratos apply throughout tho province. Provision made for washing, curing, packing, etc., (except 
canning) of fish as follows; experienced— S15- 50 per week (48 hours) or 32 %4 cents per horn-, minors, learners, 
etc. — 512-75 to $14-75 per week. 

* In some industries, inste,ad of a graduated scale according to experience, stipulated percentages of 
female workers in each establishment must receive the full minimum wage, while the remainder may work 
at lower minimum rates. 

« Hourly rates are fixed for certain industries: adults, experienced— 21 to 26 cents per hour; minors, 
learnei-.s, etc. — 12^ to 22 cents. Establishments with less than 10 workers not covered by another order 
in municip.alities of less than 5, 000: adults, experienced— 18 cents per hour; minors, learners, etc.— 12 and 
15 cents per hour. 

Custom millinery trades not in factories: minora, learners, etc.— $5-00 to $10-00. 

50 hours per week for tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery establishments. 

>2 Pactory order includes garages and automobile service stations. 

Millinery shops, $4-00-110-00 per week. 

<■' Not reported. 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dec. SI, 1937 . 


Hours of Labour, Report No. 21, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazelle, January, 1938. 


Manitoba.® 

1 

Saskatchewan.® 

Alberta.® jj 

British Columbia.’ 


Wages per 
Week. 

Hours 

per 

Week. 

Wages per 
Week. 

Honrs 

Wages per 
Week. 

Hours 

Wages per 
Week. 

Hours 


Adults, 

Experi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

Adults, 

Experi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

wS. 

Adults, 

E.xperi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

\^eek. 

Adults, 

Experi- 

enced. 

Minors, 
Learn- 
ers, etc. 

Vi^ek. 


$ 

S 


1 

$ 


$ 

$ 


$ 

$ 



10-00 

12-00 

:f>-00- 

11-0010 

4811 

12-0018 

7-00- 

11-0012 

48 

12-50 

6-00- 

11-0015 

48 

14-00 

!7-00- 

13-00 

48 

1 


H 


14 

14 

u 

,4 

14 

14 

30c. 
per hr. 


14 

2 

lO-OO- 

12-00 

6-00- 

11-00 

48 

13-0015 

7-00- 

11-0015 

48 

12-50 

9 -so- 
li -50 

48 

13-50 

8-00- 

12-00 

48 

S 

10-00- 

12-0011 

0-00- 

11-0011 

48, 

14-001® 

G-00- 

12-0018 

48 

12-5015 

7-50- 

11-0015 

48 

12-75 

7-50- 

12-00 

48 

4 

9 -00 and 
12-0021 

9-GO 

48 

lio-oo- 

12-0022 

8-00- 

10-00 

48 

12-6025, 

9-00- 

11-0025 

48 

14-002® 

12-0021 

48 

6 

12-00 

8-00- 

11-00 

48 

1 13-00 

6-00- 

12-00 

48 

14-00 

6-00- 

12-00 

48 

14-25 

10-00- 

13-00 

. 14 

a 

12-0021 

u 

48 

14 

» 

K 

14-00 

** 

48! 

14-2588 

- 

48 

7 

12 -SQM 

8-00- 

11-5080 

44 

14 

14 


14-0051 

7-60- 

12-0051 

48 

15-00 

11-00- 

14-00 

48 

8 

10-00- 

12-00 

u 

48 

14 

14 

14 

14-00“ 

7-50- 

12-00® 

48 

15-0052 

11-00- 

13-0052 

48 

9 


1“ Order includes fur-sewing, dressmaldng, and millinery e.stablishment3. 

1® Apply also to departmental and chain stores and wholesale establishments. 

For both male and female employees; apply also to departmental stores and mail-order houses (under 
separate order). 

Apply also to wholesale and mail-order houses; delivery service provided for as follows: experienced — 
$8-00; inexperienced— S6' 00 to $8-00. 

Apply also to wholesale and mail-order houses. 

Hotels, per month with room and board. Restaurants, 17 and 15 cents per hour. 

21 Higher rate applies to Winnipeg and district, and Brandon at any time; to Portage la Prairie, May 
to October, and to any summer resort, June to September. 

22 Or 25 cents an hour; adults, ine-xperienced— IGJ cents per hour, first six months; 21 cents second six 
months. 

23 Restaurants only— any place where meals provided. 

2® Apply also to chambermaids in lodging houses and to elevator operators; there is a separate order for 
janitresses in apartment houses. 

2® Shoe shine parlours in Toronto only, all $12-60 (under separate order). 

26 Or 25 to 30 cents per hour. 

21 No minors to be employed. 

2® Applies also to attendants at garages and automobile service stations, drivers of motor cars and 
other vehicles. 

2® Apply also to elevator operators including learners (under separate order). 

2® Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James, only. 

2* Apply also to attendants in physicians’, dentists’ and optometrists' offices. 

22 Apply also to telegraph employees. 
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In the preceding table figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. There is wide variation in the rates 
for such classes in the several industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies in most cases from one year to 18 months. Probationary periods (usually 3 
months) without pay are allowed in some cases — ^beauty parlours, millinery, dress- 
making in shops, etc. Where no rates for minors, learners, etc., are shown the 
rates for experienced adults apply. 

Subsection 2. — Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 

Provisions for minimum wage rates for male employees are outlined in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1938, pp. 135-143, a 
summary of which follows: — ■ 

In Prince Edward Island, the city of Charlottetown, as authorized by an amend- 
ment to its incorporating Act, has estabfished by by-law a minimum wage rate of 
35 cents per hour for labourers and workmen engaged by contractors. 

In New Brunswick, the Fair Wage Act, 1936, amended in 1937, provides for 
the establishment of minimum rates of wages and maximum hours for both male 
and female workers. Orders were issued in 1937 for a number of individual estab- 
lishments but none of general application in any trade or industry. Under the 
Forest Operations Act, the Commission during 1937 established for stream-driving 
a minimum average rate of $3 per day and board net, or its equivalent in case of 
piece work. For booming and sorting a minimum rate of 28 cents an hour without 
board was set. For cutting, yarding, and hauling, a minimum rate of $34 and a 
minimum average rate of 140 per month and board, net, were fixed. 

In Quebec, the Fair Wage Act, 1937, replacing the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, applies to both male and female workers and orders under the new Act irrovided 
that all existing minimum wage orders should apply to male as well as female workers 
in all the industries so covered until replaced by new orders. Under the Act to 
Assure Reasonable Wages for Workmen engaged in Forest Operations, a minimum 
of $45 per month with board, was estabfished except for youths 18 to 20 years for 
whom the minimum is $30 per month with board; regular hours are limited to 
60 per week. 

In Ontario, until repealed in 1937, the Minimum Wage Act had provided that 
wherever a male employee replaces a female employee in any class of industry, the 
male employee must be paid at least the minimum rate established. This Act was 
replaced by the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, applying to both male and female workers. 
At the end of the year 1937, no orders had been issued under the new Act and the 
old orders were still in effect. 

In Manitoba, the Minimum Wage Act provides that when a minimum wage 
scale has been established for any industry, no person of the age of 18 years or over 
may be paid less than 25 cents per hour except where the Board has passed specific 
regulations providing for a different rate. As all industries except farming, market 
gardening, and domestic service are now under regulation, the above minimum rate 
of 25 cents per hour for male persons of 18 years of age or over applies to all except 
where special regulations have been made, as follows; The orders governing manu- 
facturing and general occupations, departmental stores and mail-order houses, retail 
and wholesale stores, and general employees apply to male as well as female employees. 
For hotels, restaurants, etc., the minimum for male workers over 18 is $12 per week 
of 48 hours or 25 cents per hour in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon at any time and in 
Portage la Prairie and summer resorts during summer months, and $10 per w'eek of 
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48 hours or 21 cents per hour in the rest of the province. All orders :ii)})ly to hoys 
under 18 in cities except that special orders for boys under 18 in cities provide fur 
minimum rates of |8 to $10 in manufacturing establishments, hotels, garages, et<-. 
For apprentices, the rates specified in the indenture must have the appl-ovai of the 
Board but may not be less than the rates established in the industiy for persons under 
18 years. The Taxicab Act establishes for Greater Winnipeg a minimum of $17 • 50 
per week or 40 cents per hour with a minimum of $1 -60 per day, hours not to exceed 
12 per day, 6 days per week. The Highway Traffic Act sets minimum rates 
for drivers of public passenger vehicles at $80 per month or $20 per week, 9 hours 
per day for driving, 12 hours in any capacity, 6 days per week. The Fair \Yage 
Act provides for minimum wages and maximum hours on public works under con- 
tract, and also on private construction work as defined in the Act, under schedules 
approved by the Minister of Public Works. 

In Saskatchewan, minimum wage rates for female employees now extend to male 
employees. The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, and an amendment to the Public 
Services Vehicles Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum wage rates 
but none had been set by the end of 1937. 

In Alberta, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, a general order covers all 
workers except those engaged in farm work and domestic service, those working 
under schedules under the Industrial Standards Act and casual, seasonal or temporary 
workers for employers not engaged in the industry, and except woodworking, etc., 
in rural districts. The general order establishes a minimum of 33^ cents per hour 
for full-time employees over 21 years with at least one year’s experience and 28 and 
30 cents for such employees with less than one year’s experience; for full-time em- 
ployees under 21 years, the minimum rates are from 20 cents for beginners to 33§ 
cents after three years’ experience. Corresponding minimum rates for part-time 
employees are from 30 to 40 cents for those over 21 and from 23 to 35 cents for those 
under 21. A special order for employees of sawmaills, box factories, woodworking, 
logging, and tie-cutting in rural districts provided minimum rates of 25 and 28 cents 
per hour. Under the Public Service Vehicles Act, 1936, an order provides for a 
minimum rate of $15 per week of 6 days for taxi drivers in the city of Calgary. 

In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to all 
occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been issued 
as to the following: logging, sawmilling, shingle, furniture and w'oodworking 
industries, baking, fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., construction, the 
carpentry trade in Vic-toria and vicinity, shipbuilding, transpoilation (other than 
rail, water, or air), wholesale and retail establishments, stationary steam engineers, 
barbering (excluding beauty parlours), elevator operators, first-aid attendants, and 
janitors. In many instances the minimum rates for unskilled labour are 40 cents 
per hour for males over 21 years of age, 25 to 35 cents for those between 18 and 21, 
with 20 to 25 cents per hour for those under 18. In addition, the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, 1934, provided that where a minimum wage rate has been set for female 
workers in any industry, male workers may not be employed at work usually done 
by female employees at less than the fixed minimum wage. 

Subsection 3. — ^Wages and. Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by 
Order in Council in Certain Provinces. 

In Nova Scotia, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1936, minimum wage rates 
and standard hours have been fixed for bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters in Halifax and Dartmouth. 
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In Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, and 
the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, 'which replaced it, wages and hours in agreements 
between representatives of employers and of workers have been extended and made 
compulsory for all employers in the trade or industry in the district affected, and 
were in effect at the end of 1937, as follows: for the whole province, in certain 
manufacturing industries, vis., boots and shoes, gloves, men’s and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing), children’s clothing, women’s coats and suits, dress cutting, 
furniture, also for granite, marble and stone quarrying; in practically all of the 
province, for building trades; in most of the cities and towns and in some villages for 
the barbering and hairdressing trades; in three districts, which include all cities of 
over 11,000 population, for job-printing trades; iron oxide mining and aluminium 
smelting in the only districts in which these industries are carried on; in the five 
largest cities and Sorel, for bakeries; in Sorel, for butchers; in the Montreal and 
Quebec districts, for ornamental iron and bronze work; in Montreal and district, for 
the fur industry and for women’s and children’s millinery; in Montreal, for long- 
shoremen (inland navigation) and in Sorel, for all longshoremen; in Sorel, for taxi 
drivers; in four northern towns, for clerks and accountants; in four Eastern Town- 
ship counties, for horseshoers and wheelwrights; in Montreal and Victoriaville, for 
shoe repairing. 

In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, wages and hours schedules 
have been made binding by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1937, 
for the following industries: throughout the province, for breweries, furniture (wood 
and soft) factories, men’s and boys’ clothing factories, women’s cloak and suit 
factories, and millinery shops; in four districts, for the logging industry; in Toronto 
and Ottawa, for the principal building trades; and in Engston, Cornwall, Pem- 
broke, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port 
Arthur, and Port William, for one or more of the building trades; and also in 31 cities 
and towns for barbers. 

In Saskatchewan, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1937, schedules have 
been put into effect by Order in Council, as follows: one building trade in Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon and two building trades in Hegina; barbers and hairdressers in 
four districts; shoe repairing at Regina and sign painting at Moose Jaw. 

In Alberta under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, schedules have been put 
into effect by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1937, as follow's: 
throughout the province, for the brewing industry; in Calgary, Edmonton and the 
adjacent districts, for bakers; two building trades at Calgary and two at Edmonton 
and their surrounding districts; creosote workers at Calgary and taxi drivers at 
Edmonton. 

Section 3. — Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 

An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazelle. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 819-823 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earners index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates and in 
the settlement of industrial disputes.' An abridgment of this index is presented in 
Table 4. 
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4.— Changes In the Cost of Oving in Canada from 1014 to 103?. 

(Average prices in 1913 = 100. ) 


Year and Month. 

Food. 

Fuel and 
Light. 

Rent. 

Clothing. 

Sundries, 

All 

Items." 

1914, December 

lOS 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

1915 “ 

111 

96 

94 

115 

110 • 

107 

1916 “ 

13S 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

1917 “ 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

1918 " 

186 

146 

111 

186 

151 

162 

1919 “ 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

176 

1920 “ 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

1921 “ 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

1922 “ 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

1923 “ 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

1924 “ 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

156 

1925 “ 

167 

166 

158 

159 

100 

160 

1926 “ 

162 

102 

156 

157 

166 

157 

1927 " 

152 

158 

156 

155 

160 

157 

1928 “ 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

168 

1929 “ 

161 

157 

158 

156 

166 

160 

1930 “ 

138 

156 

160 

148 

166 

151 

1931 “ 

107 

152 

158 

127 

163 

135 

1932 “ 

96 

145 

141 

114 

, 101 

125 

1933 “ 

100 

142 

129 

113 

167 

123 

1934 “ 

103 

144 

129 

116 

154 

123 

1935 “ 

111 

Ml , 

132 

115 

154 

127 

1936- 

Maroh 

111 

142 

132 

114 

154 

126 

Juno 

100 

140 

133 

114 

154 

125 

September 

113 

140 

133 

114 

153 

127 

December 

114 

142 

135 

115 

154 

128 

1937— 







January 

115 

141 

135 

115 

154 

129 

February. 

116 

141 

135 

115 

154 

129 

March 

116 

141 

135 

117 

154 

129 

April 

116 

141 

135 

117 

154 

130 

May 

117 

139 

140 

117 

154 

131 

June 

116 

13S 

140 

117 

164 

130 

July 

117 

138 

140 

118 

155 

131 

August 

120 

138 

140 

118 

156 

132 

September 

119 

138 

140 

118 

156 

131 

October 

119 

139 

142 

118 

157 

132 

November 

120 

140 

142 

118 

157 

132 

December 

120 

140 

142 

118 

157 

133 


‘ The figures for "All Items” were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 36 
p.c.; Fuel, 8 p.c.; Rent, 18J p.e.; Clothing, 18i p.c.; Sundries, 20 p.c. 


Section 4. — Earnings in the Census Year 1931. 

The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,652,700. A table at p. 789 of the 1937 
Year Book showed statistics of wage-earners, by sex, and their earnings, for the 
census years 1911, 1921, and 1931. 



CHAPTER XX.— PRICES/' 

For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term 'wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and included in this group primary producers’, factory, and 
jobbers’ quotations are often found, as well as actual wholesale prices. Markets 
in which this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently 
very sensitive. They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. 
Wholesale quotations are accordingly preferred, therefore, for sensitive index 
numbers of prices designed to reflect price reactions to business factors, and for 
more general index numbers to furnish a basis of measuring changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. Although possessing admitted defects, general wholesale price 
index numbers are widely used for this latter purpose. 


Otarf^ / 



Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with measurements of in- 
come, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 

Section 1. — ^Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 

Subsection 1. — ^Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 

Annual average index numbers for every year since Confederation are given in 
Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices of 1867, following the close 
of the American Civil War and the Anstro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency 

* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond 
yields, services, exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in 
Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. 
For a complete list of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter XXIX, Section I, 
, under "Internal Trade”. 
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to declining prices in subsequent years. Prices went up again after tlie Franco- 
German War of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of 
the latter year resulted in a decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily 
throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold supply of the world did 
not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was 
accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which ceased to be legal tender and 
was reduced to the level of token money by most nations. Relief came through the 
discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the application of the cyanide process to 
low-grade ores. The resiJt was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from 
about 1890 to the outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising prices 
as the volume of the new gold became an appreciable part of the total stocL Thus 
prices increased from the low point of 75 • 6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102 • 3 in 1914. 
Afterwards, the Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it 
occasioned and the inflation of the cmreney which it produced, drove prices rapidly 
iqnvard to a maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. 
This was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 
1929 was gradually downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity. 

Commencing in the autumn of 1929, the severe economic depression was 
accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale irrices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the vdrolesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in 
February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 132-1 
in 1937, although the trend of prices was downward in the latter half of that year. 


1.— Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1937. 
( 1913 = 100 .) 



Subsection 2.— The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 

The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices, along with the other 
{U'icc indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, w^ere revi.sed in 1928, 
when the list of commodities included was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting 
system was extended to obtain a fairer distribution among sub-groups, and the 
base was shifted to the year 1926. By that time most of the leading countries of 
the world had completed the first phase of post-war currency reorganization, and a 
reasonable degree of price stability seemed to have been established. Commodities 
and weights were again revised at the beginning of 1934, bringing the total number 
of price series in the index up to 567. 
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From 1926 to the latter part of 1929 a moderate decline occurred, but its effect 
upon the price structure was not great. Subsequent dislocation, however, w^as 
extremely serious, as may be observed from the following percentage declines of 
group prices between August, 1929, and February, 1933: Canadian farm products, 
60-7 p.G.; raw and partly manufactured materials, 60-5 p.c.; fully and chiefly 
manvJaetured goods, 29-3 p.c.; and the average of all commodities at wholesale, 
35-5 p.c. From March, 1933, to July, 1937, the movement of commodity prices 
was irregularly upward, culminating in a sharp rise dating from June, 1936. The 
July, 1937, index of 87-5 was 36 p.c. above that for February, 1933, although this 
increase was partly cancelled by a decline of 2-9 points in the last five months of 
the year. The following index numbers show the relationship between the average 
of all commodities and specified commodity groups for December, 1937 : all com- 
modities, 100-0; Canadian farm products, 101-8; raw and partly manufactured 
materials, 97-7; and fully and chiefly manufactured materials, 97-0. This repre- 
sents material improvement over conditions existing at the nadir of the depression, 
and points to a substantial restoration of equilibrium between the major price groups. 


3.— Weighted Genera! Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1938-37. 
( 1926 = 100 .) 



This irregular rise in Canadian price levels which dates from February, 1933, 
received its first major setback in the last half of 1937. The Bureau’s index of 
wholesale prices for December was 82-7 on the base 1926 =100; it compared with 
a December 1936 figure of 79-6, and indicated a net rise of 3-9 p.c. Year-end in- 
dexes alone, however, fail to give a true picture of price movements. The rapid 
advance ivhieh featured the latter half of 1936 continued at an accelerated pace 
until the final week of March when the Bureau’s weekly index reached a peak of 
86 - 9. Coincident with subsequent recession in world commodity markets, Canadian 
price levels reacted moderately carrying the index to 84-1 for the week ended 
June 11. Rapid deterioration of the grain crop on the Prairies then stimulated an 
advance in the Canadian farm products index of more than 12 p.c. in the next 5 
weeks, while the general index rose 4 p.c. to 87-7. A second decline commenced in 
August, and subsequent monthly indexes fell steadily with many wholesale prices 
ending the year considerably below opening figures. 

Movements of indexes for the various component materials showed less varia- 
tion in 1937 than in 1936. In the preceding year the range of dispersion was marked 
by vegetable products which advanced 25-2 p.c. and by a rise of 0-6 p.c. for non- 
metallic mineral products. In 1937 the range was from -1-13-9 p.c. to -7-1 p.c., 
and the actual percentage changes were as follows: vegetable products -1-1-5, 
animal products -1-5-8, textiles -2-7, wood products -{-8-6, iron and its products 
■4-13-9, non-ferrous metals —7 1, non-metallic minerals 4-1-4, and chemicals -4-2-0. 



INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES ON THE 1926 BASE 815 


3,— Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commoclitifts (on the 
MSS Base), toy Groups (Chief Component Materia! Classification), with 

Monthly Figures for ISSS-S?. 

Note.— Monthly figure.? for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 863 of the 1934-36 Year Book, for 1934 at 
p. 807 of the 1936 Year Book, for 1935 at p. 793 of the 1937 Year Book, and tlioge for certain earlier years in 
the corresponding table of previous editions. 
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4.— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1S36 Base), Classified 
According to Purpose, Yearly Averages, 1914-37, and Individual Months, 1936-37. 


Note.— Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 865 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1934 
at p. 808 of the 1936 Year Book, tor 1935 at p. 794 of the 1937 Year Book and those for certain earlier years 
in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


Year and Month. 

Consumer Goods. | 

1 Producer Good.s. | 

All 

Com- 

mod- 

ities. 

All. 

Foods, 

Beverages 

and 

Tobacco. 

Other. 

All. 

Pro- 

ducer 

1 Producers' Materials. | 

All. j 

Building | 
and Con- 
^ struction. 

1 Manu- 
fact- 
1 uring. 


Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used, 

1913-25 

98 1 

74 

24 

146 

15 

131 

32 

99 

236 

1926-33 

204 

116 

88 

351 

22 

329 

97. 

232 

602 

1934-37 

236 

126 

110 

402 

24 

378 

Ill 

267 

567 


Index Numbers. 


1914 

62-7 

65-2 

59-7 

69-7 

52-0 

72-1 

62-9 

74-3 

65-5 

1915 

65-6 

68-6 

61-8 

77-0 

53-1 

80-2 

60-5 

84-8 

70-4 

1916 

74-7 

81-7 

65-8 

88-1 

55-7 

92-5 

69-6 

97-9 

84-3 

1917 

95-4 

109-4 

77-6 

119-6 

69-6 

126-3 

87-6 

135-5 

114-3 

1918 

107-0 

119-4 

91-4 

131-5 

80-4 

138-3 

100-9 

147-2 

127-4 

1919 

118-7 

128-2 

106-7 

139-0 

90-7 

145-5 

117-3 

152-2 

133-9 

1920 

140-0 

151-0 

126-3 

163-1 

108-6 

170-4 

144-0 

176-6 

155-9 

1921 

108-0 

105-4 

111-4 

112-8 

113-8 

112-6 

122-8 

110-2 

110-0 

1922 

95-1 

90-2 

101-4 

99-1 

104-1 

98-2 

108-7 

96-8 

97-3 

1923 

93-7 

91-2 

97-0 

97-8 

102-5 

97-1 

111-9 

93-7 

98-0 

1924 

93-2 

90-4 

90-8 

99-5 

102-7 

99-0 

106-6 

97-5 

99-4 

1925 

97-2 

97-7 

90-5 

104-9 

99-2 

105-5 

102-9 

106-2 

102-6 

mo 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1927 

95-7 

99-4 

93-3 

98-5 

101-1 

98-2 

90-1 

98-6 

97-7 

1928 

95-6 

99-6 

92-9 

96-7 

93-7 

97-0 

97-4 

96-9 

96-4 

1929 

94-7 

100-0 

91-1 

96-1 

94-6 

96-3 

99-0 

95-9 

95-6 

1930 

89-3 

93-1 

86-8 

82-5 

92-9 

81-7 

90-8 

79-7 

86-6 

1031 

76-2 

70-4 

80-0 

67-1 

90-0 

64-6 

81-9 

61-7 

72-1 

1932 . . 

71-3 

61-5 

77-8 

62-4 

88-7 

59-5 

77-2 

56-5 

66-7 

1933 ... 

71-1 

63-8 

76-0 

63-1 

86-0 

60-5 

78-3 

57-6 

67-1 

1934 

74.1 

69-7 

77-0 

67-8 

88-9 

65-5 

82-5 

62-6 

71-6 

1935 

73-6 

70-4 

75-7 

69-5 

89-8 

67-2 

81-2 

64-8 

72-1 

1936 ,... 

74-7 

73-4 

75-5 

72-4 

90-0 

70-4 

85-3 

67-9 

74-6 

1937 

79-5 

81-2 

78-4 

86-1 

93-8 

85-2 

94-4 

83-6 

84-6 

1936 . 










January 

74-2 

72-4 

75-4 

69-8 

90-0 

07-5 

83-6 

64-8 

■ 72-9 

February 

73-9 

71-3 

75-7 

69-3 

90-2 

67-0 

84-2 

64-1 

72-5 

March 

73-8 

70-8 

75-8 

69-3 

90-2 

67-0 

84-2 

64-1 

72-4 

April 

73-3 

70-3 

75-4 

69-1 

90-2 

66-7 

84-6 

63-7 

72-2 

May 

73-2 

70-1 

75-3 

67-9 

89-9 

65-5 

85-0 


71-9 


73-7 

71-2 

75-4 

68-5 

90-0 

66-1 

84-8 

62-9 

72-3 

July. 

74-3 

73-3 

75-0 

72-1 

89-7 

70-1 

85-2 

07 -S 

74-3 

August 

76.5 

75-6 

75-4 

74-6 


72-9 

85-6 

70-8 

76-1 

September 

75-5 

75 -G 

75-5 

75-0 

89-6 

73-4 

85-8 

71-3 

76-4 

October. 

75-8 

76-4 

75-4 

76-3 

89-5 

74-8 

86-4 

72-8 

77-1 

November. 

76-0 

76-2 

75-8 

76-3 

89-5 

74-8 

86-6 

72-8 

77-2 

December 

76-9 

77-5 

76-5 

80-4 

91-8 

79-1 

87-8 

77-6 

79-6 

1937 . 










January, 

78-0 

79-4 

77-1 

83-5 

92-1 

82-5 

90-0 

81-2 

81-9 

February 

78-6 

79-7 

77-8 

84-7 

92-3 

83-8 

91-8 

82-5 

82-9 

March 

78-3 

79-4 

77-5 

88-7 

92-3 

88-3 

97-3 

86-8 

85-4 

April. 

79-1 

80-7 

78-1 

89-2 

92-4 

88-8 

98-2 

87-2 

86-2 

May 

79-2 

80-0 

78-7 

87-3 

94-1 

86-6 

98-0 

84-6 

85-2 

June 

79-5 

80-3 

79-0 

85-8 

94-3 

84-9 

96-4 

83-0 

84-6 

July... 

81-2 

84-4 

79-1 

90-3 

94-3 

89-8 

95-7 

88-8 

87-6 

August. 

80-6 

82-8 

79-2 

86-8 

94-6 

85-9 

95-4 

84-3 

86-6 

September 

80-3 

82-1 

79-1 

85-9 

94-5 

84-9 

94-3 

83-3 

85-0 

October 

80-6 

83-0 

79-0 

84-8 

94-5 

83-7 

92-6 

82-2 

84-7 

November. 

79-7 

81-6 

78-5 

82-4 

94-5 

81-0 

91-8 

79-2 

83-1 

December 

79-1 

80-2 

78-3 

82-6 

94-3 

81-3 

91-7 

79-5 

82-7 
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5.— Weighted Indes Niimhers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (oia the 19S6 Base), 
Classffled According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Awerages, 


Note.— Figures for the years 1918, 1919 and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 
and those for 1930 at p, 795 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Item. 

Numbers of 
Commodities. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


1913-25. 

1926-33. 

1934-37.|| 








Aggregate combined indexes, 
raw and partly manufactured. 

107 

232 


61-9 

55-0 

56-6 

03 -5 

66-0 

70-8 

84-3 

Aggregate combined indexes, 
fully and chiefly manufactured 

129 

276 

322 

74-8 

69-8 

70-2 

73-4 

72-8 

73-6 

SO-5 

Articles of Farm Origin— i 

1. Field (grains, etc.) — 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 
factured.. 

46 

98 

98 

44-0 

41-0 

45-3 

54-2 

56-2 

63-8 

82-8 

(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured 

41 

69 

91 

69-5 

67-1 

71-2 

73-9 

72-8 

7.3-8 

82-4 

(c ) Combined indexes 

87 

167 

186 

57-7 

55-1 

59-3 

64-8 

65-1 

69-2 

83-1 

2. Animal — 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 
factured 

25 

41 

40 

76-8 

59-9 

59-0 

66-0 

71-6 

73-6 

82-7 

(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured 

28 

49 

59 

71-6 

6M 

62-5 

69-8 

69-9 

71-4 

76-2 

(c) Combined indexes 

53 

90 

105 

73-9 

60-6 

61-0 

OS-2 

70-6 

72-4 

79-0 

Canadian Farm Products— 

1. Field (grains, etc.) 

2. Animal 

20 

46 

52 

43-6 

4M 

45-8 

53 -S 

57-3 

65-8 

88-3 

16 

13 

18 

77-6 

60-7 

59-7 

07-7 

74-0 

76-3 

86-0 

3. Combined indexes 

36 

59 

70 

56-3 

48-4 

61-0 

59-0 

63-5 

69-4 

.87-1 

Articles of Marine Origin — 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 
factured 

2 

5 

,, 

70-3 

56-2 

56-2 

60-3 

61-8 

67-1 

72-1 

Cb) Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured 

6 

11 

11 

77-6 

60-6 

65-4 

75-1 

72-0 

70-1 

71-7 

(c) Combined indexes 

8 

16 

16 

754 

63-8 

02-9 

71-1 

69-2 

69-3 

71-8 

Articles of Forest Origin — 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 
factured 

16 

31 

37 

79-4 

69-6 

69-7 

76-3 

74-5 

80-8 

04-0 

(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured • 

5 

21 

20 

78-7 

68-9 

57-2 

56-1 

50-1 

57-6 

6M 

(c) Combined indexes 

21 

52, 

57 

79-0 

69-2 

63-0. 

65-5 

64-7 

68-4 

76-4 

Articles of Mineral Origin— 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 
factured 

18 

57 

62 

77-9 

77-0 

75-6 

77-5 

79-6 

79-9 

85-3 

(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured 

49 

126 

141 

85-1 

84-9 

84-6 

86-0 

85-3 

85-2 

91-6 

(a) Combined indexes 

67 

183 

203 

81-9 

81-4 

80-6 

82-2 

82-8 

82-8 

88-8 


1 Domestic and foreign. 


6.— -Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1936 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-$7. 

Note.— Comparable figures for the years 1926-29 will be found at pp. 807-809 of the 1933 Year Book, 
and tor the years 1930-32 at pp. 867-869 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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e.~Weiglited Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 192® Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Begree of Manufacture, by Months, 19^3-37— 
continued. 


Origin and Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domeBtie and 
foreign) — 

a. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 

Raw and Partly Manu- 













1!)33 

35-1 

35-8 

38-3 

40-7 

46-5 

48-8 

.58-6 

53-6 

49-4 

44-4 

46-3 

45 -,3 

1934 

4!M( 

50-6 

51-0 

60-2 

52-1 

.56-4 

58-1 

60-2 

68-4 

65-2 

55-1 

55-2 

1935. 

66-4 

55-4 

55-7 

58-4 

57-0 

54-9 

55-2 

54-9 

57-3 

67-9 

56-4 

56-2 

1836 

57-2 

55-9 

56-3 

66-2 

55-0 

.57-1 

63-8 

70-3 

70-4 

73-1 

71 -K 

7S-0 

1937 

82-7 

83-9 

87-4 

88-1 

83-8 

81-1 

91-0 

80-4 

79-8 

80-8 

76-4 

77-0 

Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 













1933 

64 -R 

64-2 

64-7 

70-2 

73-2 

72-5 

77-3 

75-0 

74-1 

72-7 

73-3 

73-3 

1934 

74-5 

75-4 

75-5 

74-1 

73-6 

73-0 

73-6 

74-3 

73-8 

73-1 

73-0 

73-3 

1935... 

73 -4 

73-7 

73-7 

74-5 

73-7 

72-5 

72-0 

72-1 

71-7 

72-6 

71 -S 

71-S 

1936 

72-() 

71-3 

71-4 

71-1 

70-5 

70-3 

73-2 

76-6 

75-5 

77-5 

77-6 

80-7 

1937 

81-7 

82-0 

83-2 

84-4 

83-8 

83-3 

87-3 

84-6 

83-0 

S3*3 

83-3 

83-5 

Total- 













1933 

51-0 

6M 

1 ) 2 -r, 

.56-6 

60-9 

01-6 

68-7 

65-1 

62-7 

59-6 

no -8 

60-3 

1934 

62-7 

64-0 

64-2 

63-1 

63-7 

65-3 

66-4 

67-8 

60-7 

64-8 

64 -V 

64-9 

1935 

65 -1 

65-3 

65-4 

87-1 

66-0 

64-4 

64-2 

64-2 

05-1 

65-8 

64-7 

64-6 

1936 

66-2 

64-2 

64-4 

04-2 

63-3 

64-2 

68-9 

73-1 

73-1 

75 -0 

74-9 

79-5 

1937 

82-2 

82-9 

85- 1 

86-1 

83-8 

82-3 

89-0 

82-7 

81-5 

82-1 

70-6 

80-3 

B. Animal — 

Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 













1933 

67-9 

55-0 

5.5-9 

56-2 

57-7 

57-4 

68-5 

59-9 

02-2 

62-0 

65-3 

65-1 

1934 

66-1 I 

69- C 

67-1 

65-8 

65-1 

66-8 

03-3 

61-7 

63-4 

67-9 

67-9 

67-8 

1935 


69-6 

70-4 

70-0 

71-8 

70-6 

69-7 

70-1 

73-3 

74-4 

74-3 

74-6 

1936 

75-8 1 

75-8 1 

73-9 

72-4 

72-8 

70-3 

70-1 

70-6 

72-9 

74-3 

76-8 

78-0 

1937 

79-5 

80-5 

81-4 

83-8 

84-4 

80-8 

81-8 

82-7 

85-2 

84-5 

84-5 

81-6 

Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 













1933 ! 

59-2 

58-9 

62-3 

63-8 

61-9 

61-9 

03-0 

03-3 

63-0 

63-1 

64-0 

65-4 

1934 

67-8 

72-0 

73-9 

71-7 

68-8 

69-6 

69-3 

69-5 

70-7 

68-9 

07-7 

07-6 

1936 

67-6 

70-1 

69-7 

69-1 

67-9 

60-9 

67-7 

69-7 

7M 

73-4 

72-7 

72-4 

1936 

71-6 

70-0 

69-5 

70-3 

68-9 

69-9 

71-1 

73-1 

73-9 

72-3 

72-6 

73-6 

1937 

75-2 

74-8 

73-8 

75-0 

73-7 

74-8 

76-3 

78-6 

78-6 

79-1 

77-7 

76-1 

Total— 













1933 

58-6 

67-2 

59-5 

60-5 

60-1 

59-9 

61-0 

61-8 

62-7 

62-6 

64-6 

68-3 

1934 

66-9 

71-0 

71-0 

69-1 

67-2 

68-0 

66-7 

66-1 

67-0 

68-5 

67-8 

07-7 

1935 

68-2 

69*9 

70-0 

69-5 

69-6 

68-5 

68-8 

69-9 

72-1 

73-8 

73-4 

73-4 

1936 

73-4 

72-5 

71-4 

71-2 

70-5 

70-1 

70-7 

72-0 

73-6 

73-2 

74-4 

75-5 

1937 

77-1 

77-3 

77-1 

78-8 

78-3 

77-4 

78-7 

80-4 

81-5 

81-4 

80-6 

78-5 

C. Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 

Field (grains, etc.) — 













1933 

34-8 

35-8 

37-8 

40-7 

46-9 

49-4 

60-8 

56-1 

49-5 

44-1 

46-7 

45-3 

1934 

48-0 

49-4 

49-8 

48-8 

51-1 

55-7 

57-7 

00-7 

59-0 

55-3 

55-7 

66-1 

1935 

55-8 

56-8 

56-4 

59-8 

58-0 

56-1 

55-2 

58-0 

59-1 

59-4 

58-0 

58-1 

1938. 

69-0 

58*9 

59-2 


59-9 

60-8 

63-2 

74-1 

74-2 

76-4 

76-6 


1937 

88-3 

89-6 

93-4 

94-4 

89-0 

85-1 

97-7 

84-6 

84-8 

S6-3 

81-8 

83-9 

Animal — 













1933 

58-3 

54-7 

56-1 

56-3 

58-3 

57-7 

58-9 

00-6 

63-2 

63-0 

67-7 

67-4 

1034 

68-4 

72-2 

68-8 

67-4 

66-8 

66-0 

63-7 

62-9 

65-0 

70-3 

70-4 

70-8 

1935 

71-0 

72-5 

73-3 

72-9 

74-4 

72-0 

71-1 

72-4 

75-5 

76-7 

77-1 

77-9 

1938 

77-6 

77-8 

76-0 

73-8 

73-0 

70-4 

71-6 

71-9 

74-7 

76-2 

79-5 

80-8 

1937 

82-1 

82-6 

84-2 

86-3 

85-7 

81-4 

83-9 

85-5 

88-8 

86-9 

87-4 

84-6 

Total— 













1033 

, 43-6 

42-9 

44-6 

46-5 

51-2 

52-5 

60-1 

57-2 

54-G 

51-2 

64-6 

53-6 

1934 

55-6 

57-9 

66-9 

62-7 

55-8 

67-0 

64-1 

59-6 

61-4 

59-9 

6M 

61-6 

62-1 

61-2 

65-2 


61-2 

65-1 

61-6 

65-5 

19,35..... 

, 61-5 

li2'0 

64-7 

65-9 

1936. 

, 65-9 

66-0 

65-6 

65-0 

64-8 

64-4 

66-3 

73-3 

74-4 

76-3 

77-1 

82-4 

1937 

11. Articles of Marine 

. 86-0 

87-0 

90-0 

91-4 

87-8 

83-7 

92-5 

84-9 

86-3 

86-5 

83-9 

84-2 

Origin- 













Raw and Partly Manu 













factored— 













1933 

54-5 

44-6 

49-8 

46-6 

56-6 

48-1 

56-6 

54-8 

68-3 

66-5 

53-4 

59- 2 

60- 6 

G3-3 
09 -0 

67-6 

74-6 

71-0 

65-9 


1934 

59-8 

60-4 

68-7 

.53-8 

1935 

63-2 

61-9 

81-7 

58-7 

64-1 

61-4 

54-6 

CM 


69-4 

64-4 

01-9 

1938... 

61-0 

03-7 

68-5 

64-0 

56-0 

62-9 

61-6 

68-9 

73-6 

79-6 

76-2 

69 -.5 

1937.... 

68-7 

Q9-1 

57-2 

60-9 

62-1 

70-5 

68-5 

83-0 

84-7 

85-6 

82-1 

72-8 
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6— Welglited Index Nnmfecrs of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1936 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-37— 
concluded. 


Origin and Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

11. Articles of Marine 
Origin — concluded. 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured — 













1933 

60-8 

61-2 

61-S 

63-0 

62-7 

62-3 

63-6 

67-7 

67-7 

68-9 

09-0 

69-7 

1934 

71-9 

72-6 

72-2 

72-7 

72-7 

73-2 

74-2 

74-5 

77-7 

78-1 

77-7 

76-7 

193S.... 

75 '5 

75-4 

75-5 

73-6 

71-4 

72-0 

73-5 

69-9 

68-8 

6S-6 

70-7 

70-3 

1938 

69-4 

70-0 

69-6 

69 -H 

68-7 

69-7 

70-6 

72-0 

71-2 

70-5 

09-9 

69-6 

1937 

69-3 

69-5 

69-7 

72-1 

71-3 

72-2 

72-4 

70-9 

73-4 

72-6 

73-7 

73-8 

Total— 













1933 

59-1 

56-7 

58-5 

58-6 

58 -7 

60-3 

61-7 

65-4 

66-5 

68 -5 

09-5 

66-8 

1934 

68-6 

69-3 

68-5 

68-3 

68-3 

69-2 

6.S-H 

70-7 

75-3 

77-1 

74-5 

70-5 

193C 

72-2 

71-7 

71-S 

69-6 

66-7 

69-1 

67-7 

87-5 

68-7 

08- S 

09-0 

68-0 

1930 

67-1 

68-3 

69-3 

67-9 

65-3 

67-9 

68-2 

71-2 

71-8 

73-0 

71-3 

69-0 

1937. 

69-1 

69*4 • 

06-3 

69-1 

68-8 

71-7 

71-3 

74-2 

76-4 

76-1 

76-0 

73-5 

in. Article.s of Forest 
Origin- 

Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured — 













1933 

66-0 

65-2 

65-2 

64-4 

64-8 

69-7 

71-5 

72-8 

74-0 

74-7 

74-4 

74-4 

1934 

75-7 

76-0 

76-2 

76-4 

76-8 

77-9 

77-2 

76-6 

70-3 

70-1 

75-2 

74-5 

193S 

74'7 

74-9 

74-2 

73-2 

73-2 

73-1 

74-0 

73-S 

75 -.5 

74-S 

75-4 

76-8 

1936 

78-7 

79-5 

79-4 

79-S 

80-3 

80-1 

80-7 

81 -2 

Si -6 

82-8 



1937 

86-8 

89-3 

95-8 

98-U 

9S-5 

96-1 

06-6 

96-3 

94-0 

92-8 

91-7 

91-3 

Fully and Chiofl.v 
Manufactured — 













1933 

61-8 

fd-6 

61-3 

55-3 

.5.5 -2 

55-1 

.53-2 

55 -.3 

55-3 

56-0 

56-1 

50-2 

1934 

56-2 

56-2 

5G-2 

56-3 

56-4 

.56 -4 

56-(l 

56-0 

35-9 

55-9 

55-9 

55-9 

1935 

56-0 

56-0 

50-0 

50-0 

56-0 

56-0 

56-0 

56-0 

.56- 1 

50-5 

.50 -6 

66-5 

193b 

57-5 

57-6 

57-5 

57-6 

57-5 

57-4 

57-4 

67-4 

57-3 

37-4 

57-4 

67 -5 

1937 

60-7 

60-7 

60-7 

60-9 

61-1 

01-2 

61-2 

61-2 

01-3 

61-2 

01-2 

61-3 

Total— 













1933 

63-8 

63-3 

63-1 

59-5 

59-7 

61 -9 

62-8 

63-5 

64-0 

04-7 

64-6 

64-7 

1934 

65-3 

65-4 

05-5 

65-7 

65-9 

06-4 

65-9 

65-6 

65-4 

05-3 

64-9 

64-6 

1935 

64'7 

64-8 

64-5 

64-0 

G4-0 

64-0 

64-4 

04-3 

65-1 

05-0 

65-3 

6G-0 

1938 

67-4 

67-8 

67-7 

67-9 

68-1 

68-0 

68-3 i 

08-5 


09-2 

09-3 

69-5 

1937 

72-9 

74-0 

77-1 

78-2 

78-5 

77-5 

77-7 

77-G 

77-0 

75-9 

75-4 

75-3 

IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin — 

Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured — 













1933 

75-8 

75-6 

75-9 

74-9 

74-1 

74-4 

75-7 

75-0 

76-5 

75-9 

70-2 

77-3 

1934 

77-9 

78-0 

77-9 

77-1 

77-3 

77-3 

77-5 

77-5 

77-1 

77-3 

77-6 

77-8 

1935 

78-0 

78-0 

78-1 

79-2 

79-6 

79'2 

79-2 

79-8 

80-5 

81-5 

81-4 

SO-8 

1936 

79-6 

79-9 

80-1 

70-6 

79-0 

78-9 

78-8 

79-2 

79-9 

80-0 

81-1 

82-7 

1937 

84-0 

86-7 

88-8 

86-3 

86-5 

85-4 

86-1 

86-2 

85-7 

84-0 

82-7 

S2-3 

Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured — 













1933 

84-2 


83-4 

83-6 

83-7 

84-2 

84-3 

84-7 

85-8 

86-1 

86-1 

S6'l 

1934 

86 '4 

86-5 

86-5 

86-5 

86-0 

86-0 

SS-9 

85-7 

85-6 

85-6 

85-5 

86-6 

1935 

85-8 

85-9 

86-0 

85-6 

83-7 

83-5 

84-9 

85-1 

84-7 

84-5 

84-5 

84-7 

1936 

84-3 

84-8 

84-8 

850 

85-0 

85-2 

85-1 

85-2 

85-3 

84-9 

85-1 

S7'2 

1937 

S7-4 

88-2 

91-0 

92-0 

91-9 

92-2 

92-7 

93-2 

93-3 

92-8 


92-2 

Total— 













19.33 

80-4 

79-9 

80-0 

79-7 

79-4 

79-8 

80-5 

80-4 

81-6 

81-5 

81-7 

82-2 

1934 

82-6 

82-7 

82-7 

82-3 

82-1 

82-1 

82-1 

82-0 

81-8 

81-9 

82-0 

82-1 

1935 

82 -3 

82-4 

82-5 

82-7 

81-9 

81-6 

82-4 

82-7 

82-8 

83-2 

,83-1 

83-0 

1936 

82-2 

82-6 

82-7 

82-5 

82-3 

82-4 

82-3 

82-5 

82-9 

82-7 

83-3 

.85-1 

1937 

85-9 

87-1 

90-0 

89-5 

89-5 

89-2 

89-7 

00-1 

89-9 

88-9 

,88-2 

87'8 


Section 2. — Retail Prices of Commodities, 

Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices jind (.lie 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation V)y the' Dominion Bureau of Statist ic.s 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department cjf Labour. Resultant 
scries of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workmen in cities. They are constructed from family budget.s, ])rin(.;i{;)ally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel, and rent which has been puliished 
46847-S2i 
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monthly in the Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, 
figures are included for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light,, 
and rent. The Labour Department aims, by this method, to have a basis for com- 
putation that can be readily applied to the data for any given locality or district 
at any time, or for any class of labour — ^for instance, coal miners, who usually do 
not live in cities. Index numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the 
Bureau are constructed from a more general point of view, having for their object 
the measurement of the general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion 
as a whole, and being so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other 
general index numbers constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of 
wholesale prices. Calculated, as they are, on the aggregative principle, i.e., the 
total consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent 
measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distin- 
guished from that of any particular class or section. 

In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity \vith other series of index niupbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. S12-S18 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living index moved up from 80-8 in 1936 to 83 • 1 in 1937, continuing 
the upward trend apparent after July 1933. Higher prices for foods, rentals, clothing 
and sundries were chiefly responsible for, the advance. Fuel declined from 86-4 to 
85-4. The monthly index for living costs fluctuated during 1937 between 81 -8 and 
84" 3, January and December group indexes were as follows: foods, 75 • 2 and 79-1 ; 
fuel, 86 -3 and 86 T; rent, 84-9 and 89 -O; clothing, 71-6 and 73-3; sundries, 93-0 
and 93-9. 


7.— Index Nninlbcrs of Retail PriccSj Rents and Costs of Services (on the 1936 Base), 
1913-37. 

( 1920 = 100 .) 
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8.— IiMles Numbers of lletail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 193S, 
1936, 193?, and Jamiary~Apri|, 1938. 

( 1926 = 100 .) 



1 Revisions in the method of computing the clothing index are responsible for minor changes in the 
clothing group index, and in the total index. ^ Subject to revision. 


Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920, 
U)2(j, and in each of the years from 1929-37. These prices are weighted by the 
quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing a weekly family budget 
each month . Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the 
tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, over the period shown. 
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9.— Prices of a Fjimlly Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920, 1928, and 1929-37. 


Item. 

Unit. 

1920. 

1926. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 



S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

Staples Foods— 













Beef, sirloin steak.. . 

11b. 

0-389 

0-294 

0-363 

0-356 

0-286 

0-245 

0-210 

0-214 

0-231 

0-231 

0-262 

Beef, chuck roast. . . 

1 “ 

0-251 

0-160 

0-227 

0-221 

0-158 

0-129 

0-112 

0-115 

0-120 

0-125 

0-142 

Veal, roast 

1 “ 

0-274 

0-193 

0-245 

0-239 

0-183 

0-138 

0-119 

0-121 

0-129 

0-137 

0-145 

Mutton, roast 

1 “ 

0-354 

0-398 

0-309 

0-302 

0-253 

0-209 

0-188 

0-200 

0-209 

0-218 

0-228 

Pork, fresh, roast. . . 

1 “ 

0-397 

0-302 

0-300 

0-298 

0-223 

0-152 

0-151 

0-201 

0-212 

0-214 

0-222 

Pork, salt mess 

1 “ 

0-362 

0-278 

0-273 

0-271 

0-226 

0-155 

0-148 

0-184 

0-198 

0-201 

0-203 

Bacon, breakfast. . . . 

1 “ 

0-559 

0-431 

0-393 

0-399 

0-301 

0-184 

0-198 

0-304 

0-311 

0-295 

0-301 

Lard, pure leaf 

1 " 

0-380 

0-246 

0-219 

0-212 

0-157 

0-121 

0-126 

0-135 

0-161 

0-161 

0-168 

Eggs, fresh 

1 doz. 

0-709 

0-466 

0-475 

0-457 

0-337 

0-294 

0-281 

0-319 

0-312 

0-338 

0-334 

Eggs, storage 

1 “ 

0-608 

0-398 

0-403 

0-394 

0-271 

0-228 

0-217 

0-259 

0-258 

0-279 

0-274 

Milk 

1 q.t. 

0-151 

0-118 

0-123 

0-123 

0-111 

0-098 

0-093 

0-098 

0-102 

0-103 

0-108 

Butter, dairy 

11b. 

0-631 

0-406 

0-428 

0-308 

0-272 

0-216 

0-220 

0-236 

0-237 

0-248 

0-271 

Butter, creamery. . . 

1 “ 

0-G90 

0-448 

0-470 

0-405 

0-300 

0-253 

0-255 

0-270 

0-273 

0-283 

0-309 

CheeiSe, old 

1 “ 

0-406 

0-318 

0-334 

0-318 

0-251 

0-206 

0-196 

0-199 

0-199 

0-211 

0-228 

Cheese, new 

1 “ 

0-383 

0-318 

0-334 

0-318 

0-251 

0-206 

0-196 

0-109 

0-199 

0-211 

0-228 

Bread, plain white.. 

1 “ 

0-093 

0-076 

0-078 

0-075 

0-062 

0-059 

0-057 

0-059 

0-059 

0-063 

0-070 

Flour, family 

1 “ 

0-079 

0-053 

0-051 

0-047 

0-033 

0-030 

0-029 

0-032 

0-034 

0-036 

0-045 

Rolled oats 

1 “ 

0-084 

0-058 

0-064 

0-061 

0-050 

0-047 

0-048 

0-051 

0-052 

0-052 

0-058 

Rice, good medium. 

1 “ 

0-164 

0-110 

0-104 

0-101 

0-092 

0-086 

0-080 

0-081 

0-078 

0-079 

0-081 

Beans, handpicked. 

1 “ 

0-117 

0-079 

0-115 

0-094 

0-061 

0-043 

0-041 

0-046 

0-052 

0-056 

0-072 

Apples evaporated. , 

1 “ 

0-286 

0-200 

0-213 

0-206 

0-178 

0-160 

0-150 

0-152 

0-156 

0-160 

0-160 

Prunes, mediumi — 

1 “ 

0-270 

0-158 

0-141 

0-155 

0-121 

O-lll 

0-115 

0-127 

0-122 

0-111 

0-117 

Sugar, granulated. . . 

1 “ 

0-197 

0-079 

0-073 

0-068 

0-062 

0-059 

0-073 

0-072 

0-084 

0-061 

0-064 

Sugar, yellow 

1 “ 

0-185 

0-075 

0-060 

0-065 

0-060 

0-057 

0-071 

0-070 

0-062 

0-060 

0-063 

Tea, black., 

1 “ 

0-644 

0-719 

0-704 

0-628 

0-552 

0-472 

0-424 

0-504 

0-524 

0-620; 

0-636 

Tea, green 

1 “ 

0-672 

0-719 

0-704 

0-628 

0-562 

0-472 

0-424 

0-504 

0-524 

0-620; 

0-636 

Coffee... 

1 “ 

0-608 

0-G12 

0-604 

0-572 

0-492 

0-428 

0-400 

0-392| 

0-376; 

0-360 

0-856 

Potatoes 

Ipk. 

0-658 

0-436 

0-291 

0-355 

0-172 

0-130 

0-m 

0-183 

0-152 

0-266 

0-242 

Vinegar , white wine. 

1 pt. 

0-086 

0-080 

0-080 

0-080 

0-080 

0-072 

0-072 

0-072 

0-072, 

0-072 

0-072 

AH Foods, Weekly 













Budgcti 


15-99 

11-31 

11-34 

10-96 

8-49 

7-10 

7-03 

7-56 

7-70 

8-09 

8-62 

Starch, laundry. . . . . . . 

11b. 

0-144 

0-124 

0-123 

0-123 

0-120 

0-117 

0-114 

0-114 

0-114 

0-117 

0-117 

Fuel and Lighting- 













Coal, anthracite 

1 ton 

17-04 

17-392 

16-192 

16-112 

16-064 

15-616 

15-056 

16-056 

14-704 

14-688 

14-384 

Coal, bituminous.... 

. 1 “ 

12-38 

10-311 

10-080 

10-064 

9-840 

9-584 

9-296 

9-280 

9-360 

9-360 

9-360 

Wood, hard, best. . . 

. 1 cord 

13-09 

12-19S 

12-208 

12-176 

11-696 

10-912 

9-808 

9-632 

9-792 

9-568 

9-536 

Wkiod, soft. 

. 1 “ 

10-14 

8-94? 

8-800 

8-672 

8-560 

7-984 

7-408 

7-328 

7-296 

7-21G 

7-210 

Coal oil 

. Igal. 

0-36E 

1 0-308 

0-311 

0-309 

0-291 

0-274 

0-271 

0-275 

0-272 

0-270 

0-208 

Rent— 















. 1 montl 

i 24-80 

27-43 

27-92 

28-16 

27-80 

25-76 

23-04 

22-16 

23-32 

22-76 

23-40 

Grand Totals, 













Weekly BudgeC. . . 


25-91 

21-47 

21-61 

21-29 

18-66 

16-60 

15-70 

16-02 

16-16 

16-65 

17-31 


1 Totals for "All Poods" and "Grand Totals” are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption 
of the items spooified. ■ , 
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10 .— Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1938-37. 

(Dominion average for 19 13 = 100.) 


Province. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1936. 

1937. 


STAPLE FOODS. 

Prince Edward Island 

134-3 

139-1 

140-4 

115-4 

95-4 

94-9 

100-0 

100-2 

105-4 

113-1 

Nova Scotia 

149-3 

153-5 

151-6 

121-7 

102-9 

99-5 

106-6 

107-0 

110-5 

116-9 

New Brunswick 

149-0 

151-4 

149-1 

119-9 

102-1 

99-9 

105-6 

107-6 

112-7 

118-2 

Quebec 

139-2 

142-8 

138-8 

107-4 

89-4 

87-9 

95-4 

96-4 

102-8 

107-8 

Ontario 

151-0 

163-8 

148-7 

114-5 

95-7 

95-5 

104-1 

105-4 

111-1 

117-5 

Manitoba 

1-45-6 

151-2 

144-5 

108-8 

93-0 

92-1 

97-0 

101-7 

107-5 

115-7 

Saskatchewan 

152-3 

158-3 

149-1 

110-4 

93-4 

92-4 

99-5 

101-4 

104-7 

114-9 

Alberta 

151-1 

158-9 

150-9 

111-8 

93-0 

92-1 

99-4 

102-5 

106-0 

116-4 

British Columbia 

164-0 

170-4 

164-5 

129-6 

106-9 

, 106-0 

! 112-7 

! 115-9 

121-3 

131-5 


FUEL AND LIGHTING. 

Prince Edward Island 

152-4 

154-5 

153-9 

152-9 

150-8 

138-7 

142-9 

139-8 

137-2 

139-3 

Nova Scotia 

152-4 

151-8 

150-3 

149-2 

139-3 

131-4 

133-0 

130-4 

129-8 

137-7 

New Brunswick 

161-8 

160-2 

160-7 

156-0 

147-6 

140-3 

139-3 

139-8 

137-2 

135-6 

Quebec — 

174-9 

17-1-9 

173-3 

167-0 

157-1 

149-2 

149-7 

148-7 

147-1 

147-6 

Ontario 

177-0 

177-0 

175-9 

173-3 

164-9 

156-5 

155-5 

155-5 

154-5 

161-8 

Manitoba 

184-8 

189-5 

190-1 

181-7 

159-2 

153-9 

157- G 

158-1 

156-5 

155-0 

Saskatchewan 

183-3 

181-2 

174-9 

160-7 

112-6 

102-6 

102-1 

103-7 

101-6 

1 102-1 

Alberta 

108-4 

100-5 

100-5 

97-4 

94-2 

90-6 

87-4 

85-9 

85-3 

85-3 

British Columbia 

147-1 

147-6 

147-6 

146-1 

137-2 

128-3 

124-0 

123-6 

125-1 

1 125-1 

■ 

KENT. 

Prince Edward Island 

118-6 ! 

122-3 

123-8 

123-8 

123-8 

123-2 

121-1 

115-8 

113-3 

114-3 

Nova Scotia 

117-9 

117-9 

121-1 

126-9 

126-9 

117-5 

111-8 

112-6 

113-3 

112-6 

New Brunswick 

142-1 

142-1 

139-4 

135-6 

132-4 

124-2 

120-2 

117-5 

117-5 

120-4 

Quebec 

122-7 

123-2 

125-9 

124-4 

118-1 

110-1 

105-3 

104-4 

105-3 

108-2 

Ontario 

153-1 

154-3 

155-8 

153-3 

139-6 

123-2 

120-4 

122-9 

126-7 

131-8 

Manitoba 

184-2 

184-2 

184-2 

176-6 

153-5 

131-8 

125-1 

123-4 

122-7 

127-4 

Saskatchewan 

184-2 

184-2 

185-7 

176-8 

166-0 

133-1 

129-3 

123-8 

125-7 

129-2 

Alberta 

151-8 

167-9 

161-7 

160-4 

143-6 

125-5 

116-6 

116-8 

117-9 

120-2 

British Columbia 

138-1 

139-8 

140-8 

140-2 

131-4 

118-3 

110-3 

112-0 

116-2 

118-5 


GRAND TOTALS. 

Prince Edward Island 

131-2 

135-3 

136-3 

123-1 

112-4 

110-2 

112-8 

110-7 

112-5 

117-2 

Nova Scotia 

138-9 

141-0 

140-8 

127-0 

115-8 

109-7 

111-7 

111-9 

114-1 

117-0 

New Brunswick 

148-2 

149-2 

147-1 

129-9 

118-4 

113-4 

114-9 

115-1 

117-7 

121-4 

Quebec 

138-3 

140-3 

138-8 

121-1 

108-2 

103-6 

106-0 

106-0 

109-7 

113-4 

Ontnrio 

155-0 

156-9 

154-5 

135-4 

119-8 

113-0 

116-4 

117-9 

122-4 

127-0 

Manitoba 

103-8 

167-4 

163-9 

141 -S 

122-3 

113-8 

114-6 

110-5 

119-6 

125-1 

Ra,Rlcn.t.f*.I)piwn,Ti 

, 167-2 

170-0 

164-7 

139-5 

117-0 

107-4 

109-7 

109-1 

111-5 

118-2 

Alberta 

, 145-3 

150-4 

147-4 

126-1 

110-1 

103-0 

103-4 

104-9 

107-4 

113-3 

British Columbia 

, 153-0 

166-7 

153-9 

135-2 

119-1 

113-0 

113-3 

115-4 

120-2 

126-3 


Section 3. — Index Numbers of Security Prices, 

Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are extremely sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
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that their movements may be greatly influenced by specualtive interest very re- 
motely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. 

The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since pre-war years. There was no advance in security 
markets during the Great War paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
a sharp drop between 1929 and 1933, and both have shown recovery subsequently. 
This has been much more pronounced in the case of security prices. 

Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks. — Canadian security prices of 
all types suffered net losses during 1937. Amounts varied, ranging from an average 
of approximately 20 p.c. for common stocks down to 2 p.c. for Dominion long-term 
bonds. Year-end comparisons fail to reveal the extent of price reactions in 1937 
which came between February and October, following a period of rapid appreciation 
dating from the summer of 1935. This I’ecession wiped out gains of 1936 and part 
of those recorded for 1935, before signs of hesitant recovery appeared in November 
and December. Mining stocks showed considerable improvement at this time, 
although industrials and utilities made little progress. 

Industrial common stocks reached a major turning point on Mar. 10 and 
thereafter moved definitely downward. This marked the termination of an irregular 
advance dating from February, 1933. Intervening reactions were, all of a minor 
character and here little semblance to the drastic decline of the past year. The 
first phase of this movement ended on Apr. 29 in a heavy wave of liquidation. The 
industrial index for that day w^as 205-0 as compared with the Mar. 10 peak of 247-3 
and the opening level of 220-0 on Jan. 4. There followed a period of erratic recovery 
ternainating on Aug. 14 with the index at 226-0. Most of the improvement occurred 
in July. The second phase of decline was much more drastic although it gathered 
momentum rather gradually. Termination came on Oct. 19 after a week which 
witnessed the sharpest break in prices since October, 1929, and after the index had 
reached 154-9. Subsequent recovery was equally pronounced at first, but markets 
soon settled down into a series of cyclical fluctuations, usually of about two weeks 
duration, and little headway resulted. The industrial price index for Dec. 31 was 
165-6. The 1937 December average of 167-7 was 21 -2 p.c. below the corresponding 
average for 1936. Percentage declines between monthly average levels for December, 
1936 and 1937, for various industrial stock groups were as follows; machinery 26, 
pulp and paper 38, milling 26, oils 13, textiles 9, foods 15, beverages 21, building 
materials 28, industrial mines 29. 

Utility stock prices followed the general market swings of the industrial section, 
but fluctuations were less pronounced. Opening at 66-1 on Jan. 4, a price index 
of 19 utility common stocks moved gradually upward to the year’s high of 75-3 
on Feb. 20, three weeks before industrials reached their crest. The subsequent 
decline halted at an intermediate low of 59-2 on Apr. 28. The second low in utilities 
of 48-0 came on Oct. 19 after an intervening rise to 67-3 on Aug. 9. Subsequent 
rallies showed little underlying strength and during the last two months the utility 
, average twice dropped under the lowest October levels. It was 47-8 on Dec. 31. 
Sharp declines in the transportation section, and last quarter weakness in the power 
issues were responsible for the losses registered by the utility group. 
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11 —Investors Index Nismljers of Common Stocks, (on the 1{)3«5 Base), hy Months, 1037. 

Note.— Figures for 1933 and 1934 were published at pp. 874 and 875 of the 1934-35 Year Book, tor 1935 
at p. 816 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1936 at p. 803 of the 1937 Year Book; those tor earlier years may 
be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


Indus- 1 
trials, 
Total. 


Paper. 


Food 
and j 
Allied! 
Pro- ! 
ducts. ! 


dust- 

rial 

Mines. 


January. . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.... 

November.. 

December., 


549-3 
586-7 
618-2 
538-9 
526-5 
610-8 
547-4 
664-2 
470-5 
395-0 . 
359-2 
382-7' 



Public 

Utilities 

Total. 

Trans- 

portation. 

Telephone 

and 

Telegraph. 

Powers 

and 

Traction. 

January 

68-5 

38-7 

122-0 

91-1 

February 

73-1 

41-8 

125-8 

97-6 

March 

71-0 

39-6 

124-2 

94-7 

April 

64-1 

35-0 

122-0 

85-1 

May — 

63-0 

32-8 

124-7 

84-0 

June 

63-2 

32-3 

127-3 

84-1 

July 

63-9 

29-7 

128-0 

88-0 

August 

65-2 

29-9 

128-7 

90-4 

September 

57-4 

24-8 

126-6 

78-6 

October 

51-7 

20-9 

122-9 

70-7 

November 

49-6 

19-9 

122-2 

CG-9 

December 

49-6 

19-8 

125-4 

66-0 


Public Utilities. 


Preferred Stocks.— Preferred stock prices in 1937 continued to parallel the 
movements in industrial and utility common stock markets. Their recovery in 
recent years has been less decided that that shown for common stocks except in 
1930, wlien the preferred section advanced 27 p.c. as compared with 20 p.c. for 
industrial and utility averages. The relative position of preferred issues was further 
improved in 1937 by a less pronounced decline of 14 p.c., approximately one-third 
less than the reaction in common stock averages. An index of 25 preferred stoctk 
prices advanced from 93-9 for December, 1936, to 103.- 1 in April, 1937, and then 
declined irregularly to 81 -0 in December. The greatest part of this recession came 
in September and October. 
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12.— iBdes NiimTbers of 25 Preferred Stoclis, liy Months, Jamiary, las'?- April, W38. 
(1926=100.) 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1927 

102-1 

102-5 

102-7 

102-6 

102-5 

102- 1 

102.6 

103-8 

104-8 

107-8 

110-8 

111-8 

1928 

ni-5 

110-9 

109-9 

111-4 

111-7 

111-2 

110-3 

107-5 

107-6 

106-2 

104-0 

107-9 

1929 

107-4 

108-1 

lOG-S 

104-3 

104-3 

104-8 

104-8 

105-6 

105-1 

102-9 

99-8 

100-4 

1930 

97-9 

98-8 

100-0 

103-4 

102-6 

99-6 

97-4 

97-1 

96-2 

85-4 

81-9 

. 82-5 

1931 

83-2 

83-4 

84-2 

78-8 

73-8 

72-6 

71-8 

69-1 

64-2 

63-9 

66-5 

63-0 

1932 

57-2 

58-8 

58-0 

65-4 

48-4 

45-2 

49-5 

52-9 

53-4 

52-9; 

52-2 

50-2 

1933 

49-6 

49-6 

47-3 

47-2 

54-6 

58-5 

01-9 

61-7 

61-0 

59-7' 

59-1 

00-2 

1934 

64-1 

60-5 

67-3 

68-5 

68-7 

68-4 

08-1 

67-3' 

1 

07-4 

69-5 

70-6 

71-4 

1933 

73-5 

73-8 

71-2 

G9-2 

68-4 

68-4 

69-6 

70-9 

69-2 

69-5 

72-5 

73-8 

1936 

74-9 

77-2 

70-3 

76-0 

74-6 

70-2 

79-5i 

SO- 6 

83-8 

80-8 

9M 

93-9 

1937 

99-2 

100-4 

102-6 

103-1 

100-2 

99-3 

99-4: 

101-5 

91-0 

82-2 

82-0 

81-0 

' 

83-4 

82-1 

77-5 

78- 





















Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks. — ^The movement of mining 
stocks showed the same broad outline as that for industrials and utilities, but the 
amplitude of fluctuations and positions of turning points differed materially. The 
fii’St decline in the mining section started sooner and was much more severe. The 
second was less pi’onounced and subsequent recovery offered a marked contrast to 
weakness in utilities and the hesitant behaviour of the industrial section. The year’s 
peak in gold stock prices came on Feb. 3, when an index for 21 gold issues reached 
142 • 0, up 6 points from the first of the year. The decline which followed was gradual 
at first, but accelerated during April, and despite repeated rallies reactionary forces 
continued to predominate until the latter half of June. From 101-6 on June 23, 
the index moved up to 115-4 on Aug. 16, only to establish successive new lows of 
98-7 and 96-5 on Sept. 10 and Oct. 19, i-esi)ectivety. A strong rebound followed by 
more gradual but persistent advances brought the series up again to 118-3 on 
Dec. 31. 

Fluctuations in base metal stock prices were the most violent in many years. 
The net decline for 1937, indicated by comparison of 1936 and 1937 December 
averages, was 33 p.c., as compared with 12 p.c. for gold issues. Although the year’s 
peak in base metals came later in February, major turning points for the group 
coincided closely with those for the gold section. They were marked by the following 
daily price indexes: 321-8 on Jan. 4^ 372-6 on Feb. 22, 234-9 on June 23, 299-S 
on Aug. 7, 168-7 on Oct. 19, and 214-7 on Dec. 31. The closing rise in stock i)rices 
anticipated later improvement in commodity markets. 
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IS.—Weiglited Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks (on the 1936 Base), by 
Months, January, 1936, to April, 1938. 


Year and Month. 

Gold. 

Metal. 

Total. 

Year and Month. 

Gold. 

Base 

Metal. 

Total. 

1938. 




1937— con. 




January 

124-8 

214-8 

142-4 

March 

133-0 

340-5 

172-0 

February 

130-2 

230-4 

149-8 


120-0 

288-0 

154-1 

March 

122-7 

232-2 

144-2 


111-3 

269-3 

142-1 

April 

122-8 

241-1 

145-8 


105-9 

255-0 

134-7 

May 

128-9 

239-2 

150-3 

.hily 

109-2 

27S-9 

141-8 

June 

134-4 

240-0 

156-1 

August 

112-5 

287-4 

146-2 

.Tuly 

134-4 

254-1 

157-6 

Septombur 

103-5 

224-5 

127-6 

August 

132-6 

264-0 

158-1 

October 

104-3 

192-4 

121-0 

September 

131-2 

267-1 

157-6 

November 

113-8 

192-4 

129-4 

October 

126-4 

289-4 

158-3 

DfiOfiTnhfir . . .... 

115-5 

213-1 

134-3 

November 

131-8 

312-5 

167-0 





December 

131-3 

317-8 

167-7 

1938. 




1937. 




J.-inuary 

121-0 

241-7 

144-1 





February 

124-3 

246-9 

147-7 

January 

137-5 


174-6 

March 

111-4 

225-3 

134-9 

February 

139-4 

344-8 

177-2 

.4pril 

110-6 

220-5 

1.33-9 


Section 4. — ^Prices of Services. 

A study of the jirices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street-car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel-gas, of domestic electric-light rates and of telephone charges was published at 
pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
of manufactured fuel-gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1936 being 93-0, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number 
of the price of natural fuel-gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, 
rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 92-6 in 1936. 

On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 
for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 
100-0 in 1926 to 118-5 for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

Additional information and details by provinces regarding the prices of services 
will be found at pp. 119-130 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-36, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Hospital Charges. — In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges in 1930 were 94 p.c. above the 
1913 level. From 1930 to 1935 rates gradually declined to less than 89 p.c. above 
those in 1913, then rose slightly in 1936. Operating room charges have not increased 
at the same rate as room charges, being only 54 p.c. above those in 1913, while the 
hitter averaged almost 90 p.c. higher. The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals 
declined more than 11 p.c. between 1930 and 1936. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 120-124 of tfie Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-36, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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14 —Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canaaa and Index Numbers Thereof (on the 

1913 Base), 1913 and 1933-36, 


Item. 

1913. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


0-99 

1-71 

1-73 

1-77 

1-78 

1-83 

1-86 

1-96 

Index numbers 

100-0 

175-0 

177-1 

180-4 

181-2 

183-2 

185-2 

196-9 


1-57 

2-69 

2-73 

2-74 

2-84 

2-82 

2-83 

2-85 

Index numbers 

100-0 

173-1 

1 175-6 

176-1 

182-2 

185-2 

1S6-3 

187-8 


2-68 

4-49 

4-52 

4-58 

4-92 

5-07 

■ 5-14 

5-25 

Index numbers 

100-0 

169-1 

170-3 

172-3 

185-9 

188-5 

191-1 

195-3 

Operating room S 

Index numbers 

Costs of maintenance per 

5-16 

7-24 

7-64 

7-87 

7-97 

8-17 

! 8-31 

8-36 

100-0 

141-8 

148-9 

153-0 

155-1 

156-7 

159-1 

160-1 


1-68 

3-12 

S-17 

3-25 

3-26 

3-48 

3-45 

3-49 

Index numbers 

100-0 

189-7 

192-5 

197-1 

198-3 

201-9 

199-7 

202-3 

Item. 

1 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Public wards S 

2-03 

2-04 

2-03 

2-03 

1-99 

1-98 

1-98 

1-99 

Index numbers 

203-9 

204-5 

204-1 

204-1 

200-6 

199-1 

199-5 

200-1 

Semi-private rooms $ 

2-87 

2-89 

2-89 

2-85 

2-82 

2-80 

2-79 

2-79 

Index numbers 

189-1 

190-4 

190-2 

188-0 

185-8 

184-8 

183-7 

183-9 

Private rooms £ 

S-23 

6-24 

5-23 

5-11 

5-OG 

5-06 

5-01 

5-01 

Index numbers 

194-6 

194-9 

194-5 

190-2 

188-1 

187-2 

186-4 

186-4 

Operating room $ 

Index numbers 

Cost of maintenance per 

8-37 

8-30 

8-33 

8-23 

8-14 

8-10 

8-09 

8-04 

160-3 

160-1 

159-7 

157-6 

150-1 

155-1 

155-0 : 

154-0 

head ...£ 

3-62 

3-63 

3-68 

3-44 

3-25 

3-22 

3-23 

3-23 

Index numbers 

210-4 

211-2 

207-8 

199-9 

189-0 

187-2 

188-0 

188-2 


Section 5. — Index Numbers of Bond Yields.* 

Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net’ rates of return 
received on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed date. Interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates which the safest 
of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that price an idea 
may’ be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the demand for, 
funds for investment. 

The exceptional requirements of the war years turned the Dominion authorities 
to the internal market, a field which had hitherto served mainly the needs of the 
provinces and municipalities. To the latter, therefore, it is necessary to go for earlier 
historical records of long-term bond yields in the internal market. Province of 
Ontario issues covering the years from 1900 to date are available in this field, and 
were utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The relatively long period for which these records have been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. On pp, 805 and 806 of the 1937 Year Book 
a statement will be found bearing on the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900. Since the War, however, the growing importance of Dominion financing in the 
domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario series with the 
Dominion index of bond yields shown in Table 15. 

* The index of Ontario long-term bond yields formerly shown may be found in the Bureau’s monthly 
bulletin Prices and Price Indexes”, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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Prices of Dominion of Canada long-term bonds declined moderately during 
1937, but remained well above average levels of recent years. Year-end averages 
showed a net loss of approximately 2 p.c., but were only 3 p.c. below the all-time 
peak levels of August and September, 1936. An index of prices for representative 
Dominion long-term issues dropped from 118-2 for December, 1936, to 112-7 for 
April, 1937. Gradual recovery subsequently caused the index to advance to 116-5 
for August, and it closed at 115-6 after narrow intervening fluctuations. Weakness 
in February and March appeared to be mainly associated with outside factors, as 
there were no new financing operations or other disturbing internal developments 
at this time. Refunding and loan operations of the Dominion and provinces proved 
generally successful. Eastern provincial issues W'ere firm throughout the year and 
in some cases showed greater strength than Dominion maturities. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bonds suffered appreciable losses, while those for Manitoba and British 
Columbia registered moderate net declines. 


15.— Index Numbers of Bominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1919-38. 

(1926=100.) 


Month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928, 

January 

117-9 

116-7 

125-2 

113-6 

107-0 

104-0 

100-3 

99-9 

97-6 

89-2 

February 

116-8 

117-9 

122-3 

112-5 

104-3 

104-2 

99-7 

99-C 

96-6 

89-5 

March 

113-5 

119-7 

123-2 

111-7 

103-8 

104-5 

99-8 

100-0 

97-3 

90-1 

April 

111-3 

120'9 

125-4 

111-3 

104-0 

105-5 

100-0 

100-1 

95-7 

90-3 

May 

111-3 

122-9 

124-0 

110-6 

104-4 

104-9 

99-8 

100-1 

94-6 

89-5 

Juno 

109-7 

124-6 

125-1 

111-8 

104-0 

104-6 

98-5 

100-4 

95-7 

93-3 

July 

111-9 

126-6 

124-6 

111-5 

104-0 

103-6 

99-8 

100-0 

96-4 

94-4 

August 

112-5 

128-2 

124-7 

111-5 

104-4 

102-5 

100-4 

100-0 

94-7 

95-9 

September 

J12-7 

130-4 

124-7 

110-7 

104-4 

101-2 

100-4 

100-1 

95-4 

95-2 

October 

113-4 

131-8 

124-8 

111-3 

105-7 

100-2 

100-8 

100-1 

94-0 

96-2 

November 

113-4 

134-2 

119-4 

112-1 

106-2 

100-2 

101-0 

100-1 

92-8 

95-9 

December 

115-4 

130-8 

116-3 

109-6 

105-2 

100-6 

100-1 

99-3 

90-2 

97-1 

Month. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

January 

97-3 

102-1 

93-9 

112-7 

96-3 

93-2 

70-9 

■ 72-4 

64-6 

66-3 

February 

98-3 

101-4 

93-6 

112-2 

96-0 

91-0 

73-2 

70-8 

68-4 

65-4 

March 

102-3 

101-1 

91-9 

109-1 

97-7 

86-1 

71-4 

69-9 

72-7 

64-7 

April.. 

100-9 

99-3 

90-0 

109-8 

96-6 

83-8 

72-2 

69-5 

73-2 

63-7 

May 

100-2 

98-4 

89-3 

109-3 

95-0 

81-8 

71-4 

68-8 

71-0 

- 

June 

104-0 

98-2 

88-3 

111-7 

93-3 

82-1 

73-4 

66-9 

69-3 

- 

July 

104-0 

98-0 

88-3 

107-5 

93-6 

80-1 

72-1 

65-1 

69-0 

- 

August 

102-0 

96-9 

88-3 

100-5 

92-2 

77-8 

71-0 

63-2 

68-1 

- 

September 

102-8 

93-9 

95-5 

98-7 

92-4 

77-2 

79-8 

63-1 

68-3 

- 

October 

103-7 

93-6 

105-2 

96-2 

93-5 

79-3 

78-9 

66-2 

69-7 

- 

November 

103-3 

93-6 

107-7 

98-5 

94-3 

77-2 

74-6 

65-1 

08-8 

- 

December 

101-4 

93-9 

111-7 

99-4 

95-1 

71-3 

75-6 

64-1 

67-4 
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Section 6. — ^Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal 
Imports and Exports. 

For a country such as Canada, whose economy is vitally affected by foreign 
trade, the importance of statistics relating to all phases of international commerce 
is readily apparent. Prices of imports and exports, although of less general concern 
than aggregate values, are nevertheless significant, and the examination of price 
fluctuations must form a part of any complete analysis of trade statistics. If trade 
value figures decline, it is important to know whether this represents a contraction 
of markets or simply a reduction in prices with volume maintained at former levels. 
Indexes of both volume and price are necessary for a complete knowledge of such 
facts. They are also useful in determining the influence of tariff policy upon trade 
movements. It is likewise of considerable importance that repercussions of inter- 
national price fluctuations upon domestic price levels should be observed, and 
measurements made of their effect. 

The calendar year import and export valuation indexes formerly published 
have been replaced by a new and more comprehensive series of wholesale price 
index numbers for principal imports and exports. These are available from 1913 
to the present time on the base 1926=100. They compare closely with the corre- 
sponding valuation indexes and have been constructed so as to be directly comparable 
with other wholesale price index numbers which the Bureau publishes. From 1.934 
onward, the new series is available upon a monthly basis. 


16.-— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Evoorts and Imports, 191S-1937. 
( 1926 = 100 .) 

EXPORTS. 
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16— Inies Numljers of Wholesale Prices of Exports and Imports, W13-1937— concluded. 
(1926=100.) 

IMPORTS. 


Yo^ar. 

Veget- 

ables 

and 

Their 

Produnts. 

Animals 

and 

Their 

Products. 

Fibres, 

Textiles 

Textile 

Products. 

Wood, 

Wood 

Products 

and 

Paper. 

Iron 
and Its 
Products. 

Non- 

Ferrous 

Metals 

and 

Their 

Products. 

Non- 

Metallic 

Minerals 

and 

Their 

Products. 

Chemi- 

cals 

.and 

Allied 

Products. 

Total 

Imports. 

101^ 

78-0 

92-3 

03-3 

_ 

76-7 

93-6 

61-9 

51-9 

73-0 

1911: 

80-2 

95-6 

60-5 


68-6 

79-1 

55-2 

56-4 

69-3 

1915 

92-1 

104-9 

57-0 


77-7 

98-2 

64-7 

61-4 

77-5 

1916 

103-7 

129-0 

79-8 


112-2 

146-9 

67-6 

88-6 

100-0 

1917 

122-1 

148-0 

117-4 


154-6 

160-4 

75-8 

102-7 

125-6 

1918 

132-2 

147-0 

150-2 


152-3 

162-9 

86-4 

116-9 

135-5 

1919 

145-6 

212-9 

167-6 

- 

137-5 

115-6 

96-4 

99-5 

139-6 

1920 

200-6 

178-8 

172-7 

_ 

152-1 

116-4 

118-5 

114-1 

158-8 

1921 

102-8 

101-4 

98-4 


116-8 

76-8 

114-0 

105-9 

105-8 

1922 

98-4 

102-4 

105-7 


101-2 

79-2 

104-4 

99-2 

100-4 

1923 

113-7 

101-6 

127-7 


114-2 

88-5 

94-0 

97-1 

110-0 

1924 

105-7 

97-1 

113-6 


113-2 

88-2 

93-8 

95-7 

105-0 

1925... 

111-9 

108-2 

112-9 


104-7 

96-0 

95-7 

95-5 

105-6 

1926 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

- 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1927..... 

102-0 

111-7 

92-4 

_ 

08-1 

94-7 

93-2 

98-0 

97-7 

1928....... 

94-Q 

132-0 

94-7 


94-8 

99-7 

88-4 

92-3 

96-1 

1929.. 

85-6 

113-3 

93-4 


95-0 

110-9 

89-4 

92-0 

94-2 

1930 

75-0 

94-5 

75-5 


9M 

84-7 

87-3 

87-5 

83-7 

1931 

60-1 

72-5 

69-9 


88-7 

57-6 

80-3 

83-3 

72-4 

1932 

57-6 

59-1 

62-6 


91-1 

46-5 

84-8 

86-3 

70-5 

1983 

61-4 

67-7 

57-3 


92-2 

59-1 

79-4 

86-9 

73-0 

1934 

65-0 

09; 7 

64-2 

_ 

92-7 

66-7 

83-6 

88-0 

70-5 

1935 

08-5 

74-6 

63-6 


94-4 

68-0 

82-5 

89-7 

77-9 

1936 

68-4 

78-7 

67-7 


96-3 

71-5 

82-0 

86-9 

79-4 

1937 

79-7 

89-9 

72-1 

~ 

114-5 

93-6 

82-8 

95-1 

89-8 


It will be seen from Table 16 that from 1926 to 1937 the total wholesale price 
index of exports showed a net decline of 8-7 p.c. more than that of imports. This 
is not unexpected in view of the preponderance of raw materials in Canadian export 
trade and the effect of the depression on such prices. For the low year of the de- 
pression, 1932, the total exports index was 54-9 and the imports index 70-5. From 
this level the recovery of export prices has therefore been 26 -2 p.c. as compared 
with 19 -3 for import prices. The groups in which recovery has been strongest for 
both exports and imports are; fibres, textiles and textile products; vegetables and 
their products; and animals and their products. 


CHAPTER XXL— PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The follo'w'ing treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has been due partly to 
the Great War with the resulting burden of interest, pension charges, etc., and 
partly to railway expenditures and social services including, latterly, unemployment 
relief. Increases on a commensurate scjale have also taken place during the same 
period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, in their fiscal years ended 
1936, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was 
$248,141,808 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 20 years before — an in- 
crease of over 361 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Govern- 
ments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $79,893,083 in 1936). Again, in recent years, 
between 1924 and 1935, the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Ontario 
have increased from $94,526,271 to $122,108,912 (comparable figures are not avail- 
able for earlier years) — an increase of over 29 p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts 
of municipalities increased from $33,288,115 in 1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933 — an 
increase of 139 p.c.; the 1934 and 1935 figures given in Table 30 are not comparable 
as explained in the footnote thereto. While taxation receipts in the Prairie Provinces 
and the Maritime Provinces, for those years for which comparable figures are avail- 
able do not show an upward trend, except in the case of Nova Scotia, the figures cover 
relatively recent years in the majority of cases, and in the Prairie Provinces a larger 
proportion of tax levies has remained uncollected. In British Columbia the taxes 
collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and $17,185,917 in 1935, 
Public Debt of Canada. — The latest year for which a figure for the aggregate 
public debt of Canada can be given is 1936. The statement below is summarized 
from the statistics given in the respective Sections of this chapter, the guaranteed 
or indirect debt being shown separately. The figures with regard to provincial debt 
are for the respective fiscal years of the provinces ended in 1936, given on p. 878. 


SUMMARY OF TflE AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA {CIRCA) 1936. 
(Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Debt.) 

Net Dibect Deiit— S S 

Net Debt of Dominion Government, Mar.31, 1936 3,006,100,517 

Net Direct Liabilities Provincial Governments, 1036 (sinking funds and 

available capital, current and trust account assets deducted) 1 , 084, 107, 202 

Direct Liabilities all Canadian Municipalities (less sinking funds and 

investments, 1935) 1,445,537,075 


Total Net Dibect Debt 5,535,744,794 


G UAH ANTES D OB InDIHECT DebT— 

Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1936 — 

Principal and interest guaranteed on raihray and other S 

securities 778,343,114 

Interest only guaranteed on railway securities 216, 207, 142 

Other Guarantees 284,247, 286 ■ 


Provincial Governments— fiscal years 1936... 224,549,202. 


Total Guabanteed ob Indibbct Debt 1,603.346,744 

Geand Agcibegatb Public Net Dibect Debt and Guabanteed on Indirect 

Di5BI’ ob’ C.anada 7,039,091,538 


Includes bank udvanc.e.s 889,523,708, Britisli Columbia and Manitoba Treasury Bills 86,620,661, de- 
posits of charteri^ banks in Bank of Canada §188,202,917. There is ahso an unstated amount guaranteed 
for the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association Limited for day to day margins of the Canadian 
Wlioat Board. 
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Section 1.— Dominion Public Finance.* 

Historical Sketch.— Both under the French regime and in the earlier part of 
the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain seig- 
neurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province’'. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. Ill, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures of 
the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs duties 
remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as well as 
the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Administration 
independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive power 
largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved insufficient, 
recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Government for 
the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues became 
more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the wave of 
economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any longer to supple- 
ment these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely provincial 
revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature shwced an 
increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the hands of the 
Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of public 
money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message of the 
Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the hereditary 
or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the province to 
be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 

At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over perma- 
nently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had yielded 
the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation being as 
unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also to assume 
the provincial debts and to provide out of. Dominion revenues definite cash subsidies 
for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 15 and 16.) Until the 
Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and excise revenue con- 

* Revised under the direction of Dr, W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
e-meption of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and inland revenue on pp. 860 to 866, which were 
retvised by the Department oi National Revenue. 
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stituted the chief resource of the Dominion. Government for general purposes — ^the 
Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, which are not taxes at all, 
being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of administering these services. 
Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and excise duties, together with 
the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, were the only items of receipts 
which were classified as taxes by the Department of Finance. In the last pre-war 
fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,143,275 out of total receipts on consoli- 
dated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, the Post Office and Government 
railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by 
expenditures on these two services amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous 
revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,682,273 — a comparatively small 
fraction of the total. As both customs and excise taxes were indirect, the average 
Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for Dominion purposes. 

The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fimd for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including, coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors, and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 7§ p.c. 
ad valorem, on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on bank 
circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other than 
life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping- 
car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and post cards. 
In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* was intro- 
duced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were 
increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again 
increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on 
incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in 1920. The 
cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 
customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position as the chief 
factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the 
customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down to 1937 with 
the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties tempor- 
arily assumed their former position. 

The importance which the sales tax has attained as a source of revenue will 
be seen from Tables 9 and 10. When first introduced in 1920 the tax w'as 1 p.c. on 
sales but the rate has been varied from year to year and from May 2, 1936, has 
been 8 p.c. A statement is appended showing the changes made from the inception 
of the tax up to the present, A lesser, but still substantial, source of revenue is the 
special excise tax on importations, instituted in 1931, the changes in rates of which 
are shown in Statement 11. 

* Belated revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 8, 
p. 851). 
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I— STATEMENT OF SALES TAX CHANGES, 1920-38. 


Note. — Sales tax is payable by purchaser to manufacturer or wholesaler. For proceeds of tax, see 
Tables 3, 9, and 10. 


From— 

To— 

Domestic Sales. 

Importations. 

May 19, 1920 

June 16, 1920 

1 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 

1 p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 

1 p.c. on importations. 

June 17, 1920 

May 9, 1921 

1 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
wholesalers. 

1 p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 

2 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
retailers or consumers. 

1 p.c. on importations by manu- 
facturers and by wholesalers. 

2 p.e. on importations by re- 
tailers or consumers. 

May 10, 1921, 

May 23. 1922 

1§ p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
wholesalers. 

li p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 

3 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
retailers or consumers. 

Except lumber, upon which tax was 
2 p.c. on all domo.stio sales. 

2| p.c. on importations by- 
manufacturers and by whole- 
saler.s. 

4 p.c. on importations by re- 
tailers or consumers. 

Except lumber, upon which tax 
was 3 p.c. on all importations. 

May 24, 1922 

Dec. 31, 1923 

2i p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
wholesalers. 

2i p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 

4^ p.c. on sales by manufacturers to 
retailers or consumers. 

Except lumber, upon which tax was 
3 p.c. on all domestic sales. 

3-2- p.c. on importations by 
manutaoturers and by whole- 
salers. 

6 p.c. on importations by re- 
tailers and consumers. 

Except lumber, upon which 
tax w£is 4J p.c. on all im- 
portations. 

Jan. 1, 1924 

Apr. 10, 1924 

6 p.c. on sales by manufacturers or 
producers. (3 p.c. on a restricted 
list.) 

6 p.c. on importations. (3 p.c. 
on a restricted li^t.) 

Apr. 11, 1924 

Feb. 17, 1927 

5 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 
(2i p.c. on a restricted list.) 

,5 p.c. on importations. (2ip.c. 
on a restricted list.) 

Feb. IS, 1927 

Fob. 16, 1928 

4 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 
(2 p.c. on a restricted list.) 

4 p.c. on importations. (2 p.c. 
on a restricted list.) 

Feb. 17, 1028 

Mar. 1, 1929 

3 p.c. on sales by manufacturers, 
(li p.c, on a restricted list.) 

3 p.c. on importations. (1| p.c. 
on a restricted list.) 

Mar, 2, 1929 

May 1, 1930 

2 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 
(1 p.c. on a re.strieted list.) 

2 p.c. on importations. (1 p.c. 
on a restricted list.) 

May 2, 1930 

June 1, 1931 

1 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.! 
(J of 1 p.c. on a restricted list.) 

1 p.c. on importations. (4 of 1 
p.c. on a restricted list.) 

Juno 2, 1931 

■Apr. G, 1932 

4 p.c, on sales by manufacturers. 
(2 p.c. on a restricted list and 2 p.c. 
oh a restricted list of commodities 
produced or manufactured in Can- 
ada.) 

4 p.c. on importations. (2 p.c. 
on a restricted list.) 

Apr. 7, 1932 

Mar. 21, 1933 

6 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 
(3 p.c. on a, restricted list and 3 p.c. 
on a restricted list of commodities 
produced or manufactured in Cana- 
da.) 

6 p.c. on importations. (3 p.c. 
on a restricted list.) 
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I.— STATEMENT OP SALES TAX CHANGES, 1920-3 8-eoncluded. 


From — 

To— 

Domestic Sales. 

Importations. 

Mar. 22, 1933 

Mar. 22, 1935 

6 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 

3 p.c. on articles manufactured in 
Canada by labour of blind persons. 

iC p.c. on importations. 

Mar. 23. 1935 

May 1, 1936.. 

6 p.e. on sales by manufacturers. 

3 p.c. on articles manufactured in 
Canada by labour of blind or deaf 
and dumb persons. 

6 p.c. on importations. 

May 2, 1936 

1 

To data 

8 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 

4 p.e. on articles manutacturered in 
Canada by labour of blind or deaf 
and dumb persons. 

8 p.c. on importations. 

II.- 

-STATEMENT OF SPECIAL EXCISE TAX CHANGES, 1931-38, 

From— 

To— 

Details. 

Jnnft 2, tfiJll 


1 p.c. on importations. 

(Restricted free list.) 





Apr. 7, 1932 

Apr. 18, 1934 

3 p.e. on importations. 

(Restricted free list.) 


Apr. 19, 1934 

Mar. 22, 1935 

3 p.c. on importations. 

(Restricted free list.) 

li p.c. on importations entitled to entry under the Britisli prefer- 
ential tarifif or under trade agreements between Canada and other 
British countries. 

Mar. 23, 1936 

To date 

3 p.c. on importations. 

(Restricted free list.) 

Special excise tax does not apply on importations entitled to entry 
under the British Preferential Tariff or under trade agreements 
between Canada and other British countries. 


A more detailed sketch o£ the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 will 
be found at pp. 756-759 of the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re tax 
changes in 1927 to 1929 was given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book and for 
the years 1930 to 1935 at pp. 824r826 of the 1936 Year Book. 

Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation. — In 1936 important 
changes were made in various taxation rates. The ordinary rate of income tax on 
corporations was increased from 13| p.e. to 15 p.c., and where returns are consoli- 
dated, the rate was increased from 15 p.c. to 17 p.c. No changes were made in the 
existing rates on individual incomes. In order to stimulate an expansion of mining 
activity, an exemption from corporate income tax was granted to any metalliferous 
mine coming into production between May 1, 1936, and Jan. 1, 1940, such exemption 
to apply to its income for the first three years following the commencement of pro- 
duction. A new category embracing non-resident-owned investment corporations 
was established with provision for a rate of half the normal rate of tax on corporations. 
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The rate of sales tax was increased from 6 p.c. to 8 p.c. Certain changes in the 
exemption list were made to eliminate double taxation on materials consumed in 
the process of manufacture commonly known as ‘consumable materials’. 

Changes were made in the schedule of excise taxes on automobiles with a 
limitation providing that the tax per automobile in no case shall exceed $260. 

The excise duty on Canadian brandy was reduced from $4 to $3 per gallon. 
The duty on spirits used in the manufacture of medicines, etc., was reduced from 
$2 • 50 to $1 • 50 per gallon. ,i 

The more important tariff changes were as follows: Intermediate Tariff on auto- 
mobiles was fixed at 17 J p.c. instead of former varying rates of 17^, 22|, and 30 p.c.; 
Intei'mediate Tariff on agricultural implements reduced from 12i to 7i p.c.; Inter- 
mediate Tariff on gasolene reduced from 2| cents to 1 cent per gallon. 

Under the British Preferential Tariff the following were the more important 
changes: free listing of iron and steel machinery of a class or kind not made in 
Canada; the removal of existing specific duties on all yarns or fabrics wholly of cotton, 
and on yarns and fabrics of artificial silk; and a reduction in rate on all unenumerated 
commodities made of iron or steel. 

Reductions under all tariffs applied to printing machinery and equipment, 
various requirements for public hospitals, and all articles imported for use of the blind. 

An important change was the provision for allowing Canadians returning 
from abroad to import free of customs duties goods to the value of $100, 
for their personal use. 

In 1937 no changes were made in the rates of taxation. Several small items 
were added to the list of goods exempted from the sales tax, including articles speci- 
ally designed for the use of the blind, raw and salted hides, certain refractory mater- 
ials, spinal braces and parts thereof, ingredients used in canning fish, parts for grain- 
and seed-cleaning machines and art work and printing plates made therefrom for 
non-advertising purposes in periodical publications. 

Tariff changes of considerable importance were effected in 1937, resulting for 
the most part from the revised trade agreement between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, signed at Ottawa on Feb. 23, 1937. Canada’s commitments under the 
agreement were implemented by amendments to the customs tariff introduced during 
the course of the Budget Speech on Feb. 26. 

The agreement resulted in reduction of the British preferential rate of duty 
under 179 tariff items. The concessions included reduced rates, or free entry, on 
textiles, including those of wool, cotton, silk and artificial silk, as well as on clothing 
and wearing apparel, knitted goods of all kinds, blankets and carpets; on glass 
tableware and cixt glass; on various primary forms of iron and steel, and on a wide 
range of processed steel goods, including machinery, vacuum cleaners, and sewing 
machines, enamelled ware, and electrical goods; on leather and leather products; on 
boots and shoes; on numerous paper products; and on paints and varnishes, earthen- 
ware, canned fish, soaps, brushes, and silverware. 

Tlie 1937 Budget Speech also introduced a considerable number of tariff amend- 
ments not directly related to the trade agreement. Certain of these were merely 
technical in character, but others provided for reductions under all tariffs on fumi- 
gants, plastic materials, seamless well-casing, and other articles, and for reductions 
of the intermediate or both intermediate and general rates on a number of products 
of which plate glass and cotton clothing were among the most important. 
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There were no increases in duty under the British preferential tariff. The inter- 
mediate rate on furniture was raised from 30 p.c. to 37? p.e., in each case less a 
discount of 10 p.c. to most-favoured-nations, as the result of a Tariff Board report 
received while the House of Commons was in committee. Other increases of the 
intermediate or general tariff were few in number and of minor importance. 

As a result of commercial arrangements with other countries, Canada, during 
1937, extended her intermediate tariff to the Panama Canal Zone and accorded 
Brazil most-favoured-nation treatment. All non-self-governing British colonies and 
specified mandated territories were given most-favoured-nation treatment, and the 
list of countries entitled to the British preferential tariff was expanded by the addi- 
tion of a number of non-self-governing colonies not already receiving its benefits. 
And, finally, the trade agreements with Australia and New Zealand were revised 
and extended. Canada granted some additional concessions to Australia and New 
Zealand, of which probably the most important was a reduction of the rate on lamb 
and mutton from 3 cents per lb. to i cent per lb. The reduced rates went into effect 
on Oct. 1, 1937. 

A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 1937 Year Book showed complete details of 
the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936. 

Subsection 1. — The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 

A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1933-37, is given in the balance sheet shown as Table 1. This shows the 
figures for gross debt on Mar. 31, 1937, to have been $3,542,521,139, partly offset 
by active assets aggregating $458,568,837, leaving the net debt at $3,083,952,202. 
Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also loaias to 
railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,833,901,293, leaving a debit balance on 
Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1937, of $1,250,050,909. The details of the 
various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the 
balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.— Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1933-37. 
Note. — Dashes indicate that the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 

1933. 

S 

1934. 

$ 

1935. 

$ 

1936. 

3 

1937. 

$ 



ASSETS. 




Active Assets— 






Cash on hand and in banks. . 

1,555.876 

9,874,579 

16,296,697 

20,243,808i 

26,239,458 

Specie reserve 

Bank of Canada, Class “B” 

69,875,518 

71,406.030 

2,443,224 

2,236,629: 

- 

shares 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,100,000 

Railway account. s' 

Advances to provinces, Har- 
bour Commissions, Cana-, 
dian Farm Loan Board, 

14,677,338 

17.305,439 

33.884,413 

46,087,498 

66,335,222 

etc 

185,226,291 

191,920,713 

175,034,198 

223,788,091 

231,014,250 

Advances to foreign govern- 






ments 

Soldier and general land set- 

30,494.720 

30,494,720 

30,494,720 

30.494.720 

30,494,720 

tlement loans 

47,711,084 

46,219,132 

44,648,325 

43,594.540 

42,477,774 

Miscellaneous current ac- 






counts.. 

50,345,012 

44,843,344 

67,043,834 

69,398,223 

66,007,513 

Totals, Active Assets 

For footnotes, see end of tal 

399,885,839 

ble, p. 840. 

411,068.957 

369,845,411 

425,843,509 

458,508,837 
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1.— Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, 

, as at Mar, 31, 1933-37— concluded. 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Item. 

$ 

' 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

1 . 


ASSETS-conoluded. 




Balance of liabilities over ac- 
tive assets, being net debt, 
Mar. 31 

2,596,480,826 

2,729,978.140 

2,840.110.958 

3,006,100,517 

3,083,952,202 

Total, Gross Debt 

3, 996,366, £65 

3,141,643,097 

3,305,956,369 

3,431,944,036 

3, 543, .531, 139 

Non-Active Assets— 

Public works, canals 

240,104.671 

242,079,743 

242,411,285 

242,855,235 

242,726,334 

Public works, railways 

Public work.s, mi.scellaneous. 

443,546, 60( 

443.182,346 

442.884,582 

442,910,909 

443,109,941 

247,245,431 

252,124,944 

259,118,195 

12,035.420 

205,165,018 

267,970,363 

Military property and stores. 

12,035.42( 

12,035,420 

12,035,421 

12,035,420 

Territorial accounts 

9,895,948 

9,895,948 

9,895,948 

9,895,948 

9,895,948 

Railway accounts (old) 

88. 398,821 

88.398,829 

88,398,829 

88.398,829 

88,398,829 

Railway accounts (loans non- 
active) _ 

655.527.456 

655,527,456 

055,627,455 

655,527 455 

055,527,456 

Canadian National Steam- 
ships (loans non-active)... 

15,367,531 

15,353,467 

15,840,634 

15,507,970 

13,754,191 

Miscelkncous investments 
and other accounts (non- 
active) 

72,941,777 

75,960,711 

77,192,578 

79,621,230 

100,482,811 

Balance Consolidated Fund as 
at Mar. 31 of preceding year 

667,125,993 

811,417,164 

935,419,276 

1,042,806,052 

1,194,182,502 

Excess of expenditure over re- 
venue, year ended Mar, 81 . 

144,291,170 

124,002,112 

107,386,776 

151,376,450 

55,808.407 

Totals, Non-Active Assets or 
Not Debt 

2,596,480,826 

2,729.978.140 

1 2,846.110,958 

1 3,006,100,517 

[ 3,083,952,202 


LIABILITIES.^ 


Dominion notes in circulation 

180,926,882 

172,617,922 

■3 

3 

3 

Bank Note Circulation Re- 
demption Fund 

Post Office account, money 
orders, postal notes, etc,, 
outstanding 

8,584,813 

0.480,355 

6,696,471 

6,857,942 

7,019,898 

2,184,456 

. 

3,570,744 

2,137,533 

2 , 726 , 925 ' 

4,074,164 

Post Office Savings Bank de- 
posits 

23,920,915 

23,158,919 

22,547,006 

22,047,287 

21,879.593 

Insurance and superannuation 
funds 

98,500,190 

109,481,507! 

120,166,496 

160,614,097 

176,973,747 

Trust funds 

18,525,396 

18,271.120 

19,587,159 

20,943,718 

20,933,993 

Contingent and special funds. 

2,594,601 

4,441,481 

5,625,412 

6,044,065i 

13,597,412 

Province accounts 

9,623,817 

9,623.817 

9,623,817 

9,623,817 

9,023,817 

Funded debt less sinking 
funds 

2,851,898,934 

2,791.706,56ol 

3.011,713,862 

3,211,347,0081 

3.285,066,671 

Interest due and outstanding. 

1,606,661 

1,683,672 

1,858,613 

1,739,167 

3,361,844 

Totalii, Liabilities or Gross 
Debt 

3,996,366,665 

3,141,043,0971 

3,305,956,369 

3,431,944,036 

3,543,531,139 


1 Included in ‘‘Miscellaneous current accounts” in earlier Year Books. 2 Direct liabilities only. 

Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion ot Canada are listed in Table 33, on pp. 865-866. 
3 The Bank of Canada assumed liability for outstanding Dominion notes from Mar. 11. 1935. 


Subsection 2. — ^Receipts and Disbursements. 

The receipts of the Dominion Government on Ordinary Account for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1937, were $446,028,965, an increase of $72,806,749 as compared 
with the previous year; besides these, special receipts amounted to $8,463,997 and 
other Gi’edits, including refunds to capital account and credits to non-active accounts, 
amounted to $660,795 — a total revenue of $454,153,747. The regular expenditure 
on Ordinary Account was $387,112,072, while Special Expenditures amounted to 
$78,003,702 . Under the category of '‘Government-Owned Enterprises”, total disburse- 
ments amounted to $44,218,526, under “Capital Account” to $3,491,544, and under 
“Write Down of Assets” to $19,179,588. Thus total disbursements amounted to 
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1532,005,432. There was an increase of $77,851,685 in the net debt (gross debt less 
active assets) during the year. (See Table 20 for interest-bearing debt.) 

Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditures since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditures for these years, calculated on census and estim* 
ated populations. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal items 
in Table 7. 

Changes in the Public Accounts, 1936. — Several important changes were 
made under various headings in the Public Accounts for 1936. On the revenue side 
“War and Demobilization Receipts”, previously carried as “Special Receipts”, were 
transferred to Ordiaary Account (Casual Revenue), On the expenditure side several 
recurring items were also transferred from “Special” to “Ordinary”, as follows: 
cost of loan flotations, representing flotation costs of new loans and annual charges 
for amortization of bond discount; the Government’s annual contribution to the 
Superannuation Fund; the an nu al payment to maintain the reserve in the Govern- 
ment Annuities Fund; adjustment of war claims; and expenditures made under the 
Railway Grade Crossing Act. A new categoiy was established under the heading 
“Government-Owned Enterprises”, to cover expenditures incurred by the Govern- 
ment on account of the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian National Steam- 
ships and various Harbour Commissions. Other major changes were the establish- 
ment of a separate category for Write Down of Assets, and transference of payment 
of Old Age Pensions from the Department of Labour to the Department of Finance. 

In Tables 2, 3, and 7 the new classification of items has been adopted for the 
1936 and 1937 figures and the figures for 1933 to 1935 have been adjusted to the 
new basis. The result is that the figures for each year as given in the tables do not 
conform with the figures shown in the Public Accounts for that same year, because 
of the new set-up for 1936, but the figures below are on a comparable basis through- 
out. 

2. — Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Note,— See tost above re adjustment of statistics for 1933-35 as compared with earlier Year Books. 
Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads because the 
items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1936. 

1 

1937. 

# 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

ConsoHdated Fund Receipts-r 

Taxation— 



i . 



Customs 

70,072,932 

66,306,356 

76,561.975 

74,004,560! 

83,771,091 

E.xuise duties 

37,833,858 

35.494,220 

43,189,656 

44,409,797 

45,956,857 

Wax Tax Revenue- 






Banks 

1,327,635 

1,335,546 

1,368,480 

1,280,933 

1,209,894 

Insurance companies 

826,150 

741,681 

750,100 

760,843 

774,303 

.Business profits 

54 

- 

- 1 

- 

- 

Income tax 

62,066,697 

61,399,172 

66,808,066: 

82,709,803 

102,305,242 

Sales tax 

58,813,813 

61,391,400 

72,447,311 

77,551,974 

112; 832, 259 

Tax on ehoques, transportation tax, 






etc 

.26,377,762 

45,184,175 

39,744,759 

35,181,074 

39,641,163 

Tax on gold 

-■ 


3,573,383 

1,412,825 

- 

Totals, Receipts from Taxation.. 

254,318,801 

271,851,550 

304,443,729 

317,311,809 

386,550,889 
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2.— Details of Keveaiie Eeceipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37— concluded. 


Consolidated Fund Rccelpts-eonoluded. 


Non-Tax Revenue — 

Canada Grain Act ■ ■ 

Canada Gazette 

Canals 

Casual 

Chinese revenue 

Dominion lands, parka, etc 

Eleetrieity inspection 

Pinos and forfeitures 

Fisheries 

Gas inspection 

Insurance inspection 

Interest on investments 

Marine 

Mariners' Fund 

Military College 

Military pensions revenue 

Ordnance lands 

Patent and copyright fees 

Penitentiaries 

Post Office 

Premium, discount, and exchange 


Public works 

Radio receiving licences 

R.O.M.P. officers’ pensions 

Weights and measures inspection 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenue. 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts. .. 

Special Receipts— 

Sundry receipts and credits 

Other Credits— 

Refunds on capital account 

Credits to non-active accounts 

Totals, Other Credits 

Grand Totals. Receipts 


1,444,840 

1.235,621 

1,204,536 

1,213,087 

1,192,099 

73,836 

55.722 

47.257 

49,295 

47.697 

831,020 

877,630 

837,871 

889,764 

1,003,765 

3,205,163 

3,621,720 

4,336.881 

4,636,537 

6.275,858 


6,237 

5.506 

6,476 

7,444 

458,934 

418,729 

516,389 

457,680 

478,133 

298,352 

440,290 

484,498 

542, 101 

646,117 

212,075 

177,812 

89,806 

294,674 

134,389 

4,429 

39,508 

42,935 

42,104 

55,656 

84,078 

76,186 

96,096 

90,948 

03,289 

160,298 

148,535 

139,304 

146,874 

151,966 

11,220,989 

11,148,232 

10,963,478 

10,614,125 

11,231,035 

178,118 

207,532 

218,437 

221,673 

263,260 

178,961 

188,054 

181,203 

187,448 

204,525 

20, 116 

20,317 

20,044 

19,616 

20,012 

166,414 

165,207 

173,794 

178,408 

186,515 

16, 677 

17,855 

15,819 

15,685 

15,451 

539,341 

429,341 

425,677 

454,762 

463,850 

121,426 

97,962 

73,765 

67,683 

62,324 

30,928,317 

30,893,157 

31,248,324 

32,507,889 

34,274,562 

145,938 

_ 

751, 491 ' 

35,600 

_ 

212,830 

249,721 

254,158i 

251,273 

274,431 

1,404,351 

1,291,485 

1,487,408 

1.674,431 

989,619 

12,050 

12,444 

0,202 

10,807 

10,195 

394,223 

399,717 

407,303 

401,467 

395,904 

52,321,428 

52,219,014 

64,031,182 

64,910,397 

58,478,086 

306,640,229 

324,070,564 

358,474,911 

372,222,206 

445,028,955 

4,489,339 

409,271 

3.397,169 

319.833 

8,463,997 

500,774 

89,752 

80,409 

27,033 

616,069 

104,944 

91,003 

21.275 

26,924 

44,726 

605,7ie 

1 180,755 

i 101,684 

53,957 

660,795 

311,735,281 

1 324,660,595 

1 361,973,764 

372,595,995 

454,153,747 


3.— Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Note.— S ee text on p. 8tl re new classification. Dashes in this table indicate that there were no 
expenditures under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Ordinary Expenditures— 






Agriculture.. 

8,066,372 

379,847 

243,777 

6,995,768 

375,791 

221.096 

7,106,535 

376,556 

9,399,311 

428.665 

258,088 

8,741,070 

423,367 

Auditor General's Office 

Civil Service Commission 

220.787 

304,921 

External Affairs, including Office of 


Prime Minister 

863,055 

974,172 

1,426.999 

1,289,879 

1,340,912 
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S.— Betails of Expenditsires, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37— continued. 


Item. 

1833. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Ordinary Expenditures— concluded. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

Finance — 






Interest on public debt 

134,999,068 

139,725,417 

138,533,202 

134,549,169 

137,410.345 

Cost of loaii flotations 

1,639,154 

2,549,981 

2,890,192 

3,576,858 

3,839,481 

Subsidies to provinces 

13,677,384 

13,727,665 

13,768,953 

13,768,953 

13,735,196 

Special grants to provinces 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

3,975,000 

3,225,000 

Other grants and contributions 

498,675 

395,686 

466,505 

736.505 

540,224 

Superannuation 

1,074,529 

1,009,392 

921,925 

835,124 

768,046 

Government contribution to Super- 






annuation Fund. 

2,269,986 

1.985,564 

1,947,496 

1,874,964 

2,018,754 

Old age pensions 

11,512,543 

12,313,695 

14.942,459 

16,764,484 

21.149,352 

Premium , discount, and exchange (net) 


167,026 



399,930 

Other departmental expenditure 

2,049,720 

3,152,063 

3,939,064 

3,734,888 

3,578,440 

Fisheries. 

1,786,912 

1,696,453 

1,640,662 

1,710,345 

1,690,610 

Governor General’s Secretary’s Ofliee. 

136,014 

136,186 

132,780 

137,857 

143,216 

Insurance 

160,618 

151,934 

156,397 

102,798 

171,658 

Justice Department— 






Justice 

2,457,786 

2,434,400 

2,410,414 

2,454,869 

2,502,694 

Penitentiaries 

2,869,735 

2,676,605 

2,667,340 

2,876,651 

2,371,932 

Labour Department— 






Labour 

605,426 

560,706 

681,215 

659,577 

720.376 

Technical education 

201,736 

129,071 

90,720 

98.784 

76.222 

Government annuities— payments to 






maintain reserve 

289,435 

184,238 

146,057 

271,827 

540,832 








2,209,580 

985,992 

1,796,121 

1,486,515 

1,769,641 


65,352 

69,137 

71,306 

75,962 

74,994 

Senate 

747,294 

285,694 

490,696 

491,076 

687,326 


80,854 

62,069 

95,000 

64,677 

72,817 

Dominion Franchise Office 



1,546,283 

498,208 

62,693 

Chief Electoral Office, including elec- 







66,446 

31,544 

146.220 

1,089,464 

71,820 







Immigration and Colonization 

1,088,906 

1,374,263 

1,268,788 

1,322,218 

1,312,836 


4,499,145 

4,380,273 

4,361,733 

4,868,609 

4,903,880 

Interior 

3;503;321 

2,866.583 

2,749,828 

2,938,997 

2,887,364 

Minos and Geological Survey 

1,048,701 

909,141 

964,809 

1,040,346 

1,134,714 

Movement of Coal and Domestic 






Fuel Act 

1,219,818 

2,771,787 

2,123,971 

2,102,031 

2,276,736 

National Defence — 






Militia Service 

8,718,881 

8,773,545 

8,852,632 

10,141,230 

11,345,761 

Naval Service 

2,167,328 

2,171,423 

2,222,003 

2,380,018 

4,763,294 

Air Service 

1,731,219 

1,684,562 

2,258,142 

3,777,320 

5,821,824 

General Services 

1,132,887 

847,332 

847,017 

878,506 

992,224 

National Eevenuo (including Income 






Tax) 

10,846,109 

10,359,966 

10,165,641 

10,902,988 

11,206,101 

Pensions, war, military, and civil 

44,634,727 

43,430,330 

43,786,376 

43,337,096 

43,350,180 

Pensions and National Health, 

11,434,268 

10,372,480 

10.936,674 

12,053,582 

12,452,392 

Post Office 

31,607,404 

30,553,768 

30,262,310 

81,437,719 

31,906,272 

Privy Council 

47,259 

49,112 

46,343 

45,802 

45,488 

Public Arcliives 

174,221 

156,842 

208,719 

164,953 

160,362 

Public Printing nnd Stationery 

231,263 

172,476 

367,744 

168,691 

169,367 

Public Worlcs 

13,108,013 

10,827,171 

9,904.494 

, 12,946,271 

14,518,757 

"Rnyo.! r!n.Tiy».Hin.Ti Polioft 

6,625,65£ 

( 5,315,32? 

' 6,744,32f 

i 6,929, 81£ 

6,634,760 

Spf'rp'tn.ry nf St.n.f.pi 

605,704 

1 386, 61f 

i 394,963 

! 704.97! 

! 654,705 

SnlHiftr Sp.ttlAmftTit. * 

818, 32f 

) 810, 42( 

) 746,12? 

' 761,721 

1 805,945 

Trade and Commerce — 






Mail subsidies and steamship sub 







2,081,81f 

5 2,220,66] 

[ 2,274,25f 

i 2,426,48! 

1 2,119,915 


2,026,41! 

J 1,759,185 

! 1,679,235 

5 1,848,25: 

1 1,738,585 

Other departmental expenditures 

. 3,275,38: 

1 3,006,685 

5 3.057,025 

i 3,458,231 

5 6,622,518 

Transport— 

Marine 

. 5,802,14! 

1 5.438,741 

3 5,742,42! 

) 6,857,421 

B 5,614,342 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

149,29! 

7 1,024,89! 

2 1,248,925 

5 1,600,001 

0 878.174 


3,684,021 

3 3,315,335 

3 4,681,44- 

1 4,250,13. 

B 4,019,131 

Maritime Preigbt Itates Act 

1,922,071 

3 1,989,131 

0 2,529,39- 

1 2,348,39- 

i 2,505,823 

Railway Grade Crossing Fund 

317,581 

S 310,075 

5 274.821 

a 127,711 

9 63,966 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures. 

, 354,643,20 

1 361,771,16 

1 359,700,901 

9 372,539,14 

9 387,118,072 

Coital Expenditures— 

. 3,156,32 

8 1,986,14 

0 337,90 

7 467,92 

G 51-;945 

Railways 

. 1,658,81 

2 764,19 

4 525,77: 

2 280,88 

7 203,035 

Public Worlcs 

. 4,233,78 

9 3,839,75 

1 6,243,73 

7 5,799,34 

1 3,230,504 

Totals, Capital Expenditures. .. 

. 9,048,92 

9 6,589,98 

5 7,107,41 

6 6,544,15 

4 3,491,544 
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3.~Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37— concluded. 


Item. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Special Expenditures— 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 

548,399 

4,156 

2,500 

26,338 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1931 

17,047,816 

563,876 

52,243 

26,173 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1932 

19,124,720 

6,948,192 

398,928 

111,071 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1933 


28,382,089 

2,419,952 

493,416 


Unemployment Relief .“l-et, 1934 



49,113.684 

1,151,357 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1935.. 




48,027,323 


Public Works Construction Acts 



8,672,549 

29,580,578 


Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
.A.ct, 1936.. 

_ 


_ 

_ 

45,698,788 

Grants-in-aid to provinces 





SS,m,7U 

Dominion’s share of joint Dominion- 
Provincial projects 

_ 

_ 

_ 


n, 691, 397 

Transportation facilities into mining 
areas 

_ 


_ 

_ 

i,m,m 

Railway maintenance 





1 3,663,084 

! 194,306 

Administration 





Dominion projects as provided by Spe- 
cial Supplementary Estimates 

_ 


_ 

_ 

23,553,924 

Special drought area relief 

Wheat bonus 





8,750,900 

1,811,472 





1930 Wheat Crop Equalization Pay- 



_ 

6,000,000 

_ 

Loss on 1030 Wheat Pool and stabiliza- 
tion operations, payment to Cana- 
dian Wheat Board of net liabilities 
assumed Deo. 2, 1935 




16,856,645 


Loss on 1930 Oats Pool under guarantee 
of bank advances to Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited 

_ 

_ 

_ 

174,383 

- 

Totals, Special Expenditures 

38,532,407 

35,898,312 

60,659,856 

102,047,284 

78,003,702 

Government- Owned Enterprises— 

Losses Charged to 

Consolidated Revenue Fund — 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Steamships 

62,139,413 

58,956,38S| 

48,407,901 

47,421,405 

43,303,394 




209,969 


Harbour Commissions 




1,126,056 

249,718 

Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships 

Cr. 1,382,503 

Cr. 14.064 

487,167 

Cr. 332,064 

Cr. 1,753,779 

Harbour Commissions 

4,897,314 

2,109,837 

1,241,733 

2,455,576 

2,419,193 

Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets — 

Canadian National Railways 

41,121,216 





Harbour Commissions 

21,817,023 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals, Government-Owned 
Enterprises 

128,592,403 

61,051,161 

50,136,801 

50,940,402 

44,218,526 

Other Charges— 

Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Fund — 

Reduction in soldier and general land 
settlement loans 

773 

1,766,083 

468,910 

487,642 

627,663 

Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts 

104,944 

91,003 

21,275 

26,924 

44,425 

Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
Board capital stock 





20,385 

Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 

Province of Manitoba treasury bills, . 





804,897 

Province of Saskatchewan treasury 
bills 





17.682,168 

Soldier and general land settlement 
non-active account— adjustment 





00 

Non-Aetive Accounts— 

Canadian Pacific Railway advances 
(Relief Acts) 

1,447,223 

1,000,000 




Miscellaneous 


100 

200 



Account previously carried as active 
asset transferred to non-active 

- 


11,208 

- 

- 

Totals, Other Charges... 

1,552,940 

2,857,186 

501,599 

514,566 

19,179,588 

Grand Totals, Expenditures 

532,309,940 

458,157,905 

478,106,581 

532,585,555 

532,005,132 


1 Relief expenditures for 1937 were continued under the Uneraployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1930, 
and Other Items shown immediately folloTOig, 
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4.— Frincipal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1937 (continued on pp. 846-847). 
Note. — From 18G8 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; alter 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Consolidated Fund. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Interest 

on 

Debt. 

Charges of 
Management, 
Premium, 
Discount and 
Exchange. 

Pensions, 
War and 
Military. 

Public 

Works. 

Railways 

and 

Canals.* 

Subsidies 

to 

Prov- 

inces. 

Post 
Office. 2 

Total 

Expenditure 
Chargeable 
to Consoli- 
dated Fund. 3 

1868... 

$ 

4,501,568 

S 

359, 190 

$ 

56,422 

$ 

126,270 

S 

681,603 

$ 

2,753,966 

$ 

616,802 

S 

13,486, 

093 

1869... 

4,907,014 

466,057 

50,564 

65,013 

641,814 

2,604,050 

787,886 

14,038, 

084 

1870... 

6,047,054 

339,999 

53,586 

120,031 

743,070 

2,588,605 

808,623 

14,345, 

hlO 

1871... 

5,165,304 

426,655 

62,611 

597,275 

752,772 

2,624,940 

815,471 

15,623, 

082 

1872... 

6,257,231 

346,413 

62,251 

849,786 

913,236 

2,930,113 

929,609 

17,589, 

46!) 

1873... 

5,209,206 

178,644 

40,204 

1,297,999 

1,378,164 

2.921,400 

1,067,866 

19,174, 

648 

1874... 

5,724,436 

264,685 

.56,454 

1,778,916 

2,260,820 

3,752,757 

1,387,270 

23,316. 

317 

1875... 

6,590,790 

227,201 

63,657 

1,756,010 

1,981,893 

3,750,962 

1,520,861 

23,713, 

071 

1876... 

6,400,902 

208, 149 

110,201 

1,948,242 

1,897,283 

3,090,355 

1,622,827 

24,488, 

372 

1877... 

6,797,227 

207,875 

112,531 

1,262,823 

2,239,340 

3,655,861 

1,705,312 

23,519, 

302 

1878... 

7,048,884 

192,087 

105,842 

997,470 

2,374,314 

3,472,808 

1,724,939 

23,503, 

158 

1879... 

7,194,734 

277,923 

107,795 

1,013,023 

2,570,361 

3,442,764 

1,784,424 

24,455, 

382 

1880... 

7,773,869 

289,085 

192,889 

1,046,342 

2,226,456 

3,430,846 

1,818,271 

24,850, 

634 

1881... 

7,594,145 

225,444 

96,389 

1,108,815 

2,603,717 

3,455,518 

1,876,058 

25,602, 

454 

1882... 

7,740,804 

105,044 

101,197 

1,342,000 

2,755,833 

3,530,999 

1,980,667 

27,067, 

104 

1883... 

7,688,552 

234,170 

98,446 

1,765,256 

3,117,465 

3,608,673 

2,176,080 

28,730, 

157 

1884... 

7,700,181 

229,906 

95,543 

2,908,862 

3,122,103 

3,603,714 

2,312,965 

31,107, 

706 

1885... 

9,419,482 

387,495 

89,879 

2,302,363 

3,208,222 

3,059,327 

2,488,315 

35,037, 

060 

1886. . . 

10,137,009 

346,921 

88,319 

2,046,5.52 

3,339,670 

4, 182,. 528 

2,703,186 

39,011, 

612 

1887... 

9,882,929 

287,742 

102,109 

2,133,310 

3,873,894 

4,189,341 

2,818,907 

35,857, 

680 

1888... 

9.823,313 

343,692 

120,334 

2,162,116 

4,160,332 

4,188,514 

2,889,720 

36,718, 

,495 

1889... 

10,148,932 

273,590 

116,030 

2,299,231 

4,095,301 

4,051,428 

2,982,321 

36,917, 

,835 

1890... 

9,656,841 

230,409 

107,391 

1.972,501 

4,362,200 

3,904,922 

3,074,470 

35,094, 

,1)31 

1891... 

9,584,137 

262,068 

103,850 

1,937,546 

4,505,616 

3,903,757 

3,161,676 

36,343, 

,568 

1892... 

9,763,978 

183,938 

92,457 

1,627,851 

4,337,877 

3,935,914 

3,316,120 

38,765, 

8!)4 

1893... 

9,806,888 

213,794 

90,309 

1,927,832 

3,848,404 

3,935,765 

3,421,203 

36,814, 

,063 

1894... 

10,212,696 

180,975 

86,927 

2,033,955 

3,760,550 

4,206,6.56 

3,617,201 

37,586, 

,026 

1895... 

10,466,294 

278,9.50 

84,349 

1,742,317 

3,704,126 

4,250,075 

3,593,647 

38,132, 

,0()5 

1896... 

10,502,430 

248,675 

86,080 

1,299,769 

3,826,226 

4,235,664 

3,065,011 

36,949, 

,142 

1897... 

10,045,663 

316,314 

90,882 

1,463,719 

3,725,690 

4,238,059 

3,789,478 

38,349, 

,760 

1898... 

10,616,758 

199,887 

96, 187 

1,701,313 

4,049,275 

4,237,372 

3,675,412 

38,83^, 

,626 

1899... 

10,855,112 

173,257 

96, 129 

1,902,664 

4,246,404 

4,250,036 

3,003,799 

41,903, 

,600 

1900... 

10,699,645 

227,194 

93,453 

2.289,889 

5,244,301 

4,260,608 

3.758,015 

42,975 

,27!) 

1901... 

10,807,956 

201,861 

93,561 

3,386,632 

6, .377, 961 

4,250,607 

3,931,446 

46,806 

,368 

1902... 

10,975,935 

263,250 

83,305 

4,221,294 

6,508,477 

4,402,098 

4,023,637 

60,759 

,392 

1903... 

11,068,139 

294,968 

87,925 

4,065,553 

7,221,705 

4,402,603 

4,105,178 

61,691 

,003 

1904... 

11,128,637! 

288,984 

113,495 

4,607,330 

8,397,434 

4,402,292 

4,347,541 

55,812 

,833 

1905... 

10,630,115' 

276,072 

140,424 

6,765,446 

9,803,912 

4,516,038 

4,634,628 

04,319 

,683 

1900. . . 

10,814,697 

346,902 

179,023 

7,484,716 

8,779,678 

6,726,373 

4,021,577 

67,240 

.641 

1907^. . 

6,712,771 

244,548 

125,832 

5.620.571 

7,011,858 

6.745,134 

3,979,667 

51,542 

.161 

1908... 

10,973,597 

383,820 

187,557 

8,721,327 

10,586,114 

9,032,775 

6,005,930 

76,641 

,452 

1909... 

11,604,684 

356,707 

191,533 

12,300,184 

10,780,126 

9,117,143 

6.592,386 

84,064 

,232 

1910... 

13,098,160 

358,973 

216,697 

7,261,218 

10,215,038 

9.361,388j 

7,215,338 

79.411 

,747 

1911... 

12,635,851 

376,777 

240,686 

8,621,431 

11,123,251 

9,092,472i 

7,954,223 

87,774 

,198 

1912... 

12,259,397 

455,011 

245,045 

10,344,487 

12,330,463 

10,281,045 

9,172,036 

98,161 

,441 

1913... 

12,605,882 

.502,988 

283,188 

13,468,505 

13,766,180 

13.211,800 

10,882,804 

112,059 

„537 

1914... 

12,893,505 

487,184 

311,900 

19,007,513 

14,935,138 

11,280.469 

12,822,058 

127,384 

,473 

1915... 

15,738,743 

554,729 

358,568 

19,343,532 

13,876,060 

11,451,673 

15,961,191 

135,523 

,207 

1916... 

21,421,585 

731,836 

671,133 

12,039,252 

20,777,830 

11,451,673 

16,009,139 

130,3.50 

,727 

1917... 

35,802,567 

496,387 

2,814,546 

8,633,096 

27,124,004 

11,489,148 

16,300,579 

148,699 

,343 

1918... 

47,845,585 

488,712 

; 8,155,691 

7,432,901 

34,849,608 

11,369,148 

18,046,558 

178,284 

,313 

1919... 

77,431,432 

1,305,676 

. 18,282,440 

6,295,060 

45, 494,, 584 

11, 327,236 

19,273,768 

232,731 

,283 

1920... 

107,527,089 

1,462,658 

1 26,004,461 

9,016,246 

8,418,024 

11,490,860 

20,774,312 

303,843 

,930 

1921... 

139,551,520 

1,102,088 

! 37,420,751 

10,846,875 

8,886,458 

11,490,860 

22,696,561 

361,118 

,145 

1922... 

135,247,849 

1 4,109,601 

36,153,031 

10,574,364 

8,624,094 

12,211,924 

28,121,425 

347,560 

,691 

1923... 

137.892,735 

1,003,068 

132,985,998 

9,978,440 

7,691,261 

12,207,313 

27,704,502 

332,293 

,732 

1924... 

136,237,872 

1 993,907 

’ 33,411,081 

11,900,847 

2,126,803 

12,386,138 

28,305,041 

324,813 

,190 

1925... 

134,789,604 

: 849,691 

134,888.665 

12,029,578 

1,996,152 

12,281,391 

29,873,802 

318,891 

,901 

1926... 

130,691,493 

1 884,388 

i 37,203.706 

(13,416,045 

2,120,223 

12,375,128 

30.499,686 

320,660 

,479 

1927. . . 

129,675,367 

' 987,26! 

i 37,902,936 

111,178,054 

2,152,015 

12,516,740 

31,007,698 

319,548 

,173 

1928... 

12S,902,94£ 

i 926,76! 

> 39,778,136 

1 14,037,366 

2,535.361 

12,516,740 

31,782,988 

336,167 

,961 

1929... 

124,9S9,95C 

) 990, 611 

! 41,487,323 

1 17,003,254 

2.405,272 

12,553,724 

33,483,058 

350,052 

,924 

1930... 

121,506,213 

! 1,088,741 

1 40,406,66S 

i 18,134,35! 

2,459,990 

12,496,958 

35,036,629 

357,779 

,794 

1931... 

121,289,844 

i 939,61! 

! 45,965,723 

123,763,281 

2,911,080 

17,435,736 

36,292,604 

389,558 

,289 

1932.. 

121,161,10f 

) 4,492,50! 

) 48,686,38! 

) 16,099,73! 

2,708,898 

13,694,970 

134,448,986 

375,403 

,344 

1933.. 

134,999,001 

) 870,76! 

) 45,078,91! 

) 11,778,681 

2,516,911 

13,677,384 

30,142,837 

358,628 

,270 

1934.. 

139,725,417 

r 874,63! 

5 43,883,13! 

! 9,666,75! 

2,300,995 

13,727,665 

129,202,730 

346,648 

,646 

1035.. 

138.533,20! 

1 978,74! 

5 44,235,80! 

5 8,726,38! 

2,344,508 

1 13,768,953 

28,974,317 

354,308 

,220 

1936.. 

134,549,16! 

) 284,00! 

5 43,337,09! 

311,718,87! 

2,718,19! 

113,768,953 

39,479,674 

' 372,539 

,149 

1937.. 

137,410,34! 

5 595, 99( 

1 43,356, 18! 

3 13,346,34! 

2,645,19! 

113,735,190 

130,538,575 

387,112 

,072 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue), After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figure.? in 1920 and subsequent years. ’ The ex- 
penditures shown do not include moneys spent for Civil Government account and miscellaneous expenditures 
and to this extent do not correspond with the Post Ofiioe figures shown in Table 3 for the years 1932-37, 
* Incudes various non-enumeratecl items. < Nine months. 




PUBLIC FINANCE 


4. — Principal Items of Dominion 

Note— Dashes in this table indicate that there were no expenditures under the 


Capital Expenditure. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Canals. 

Canadian 

Pacific 

Railway. 

Debts 

Allowed 

Dominion 

Lands. 

Inter- 

colonial, 

etc. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Public 

Works, 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Hudson 

Bay- 

Railway. 

National 
Transcon- 
tinental 
Rly., Inch 
Quebec 
Bridge. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Railway.! 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 


51,498 




455,2.50 

41,690 





130,142 




282,615 

8,548 









1,693,229 







30,148 



2,866,376 






255,646 

489,428 

1,666,200 


5,131,141 

68,746 





256,647 

561,818 

13,859,080 


6,019,240 

99,517 





1,189,592 

310,225 

4,927,061 


3,614,899 

135,963 





1,714,830 

1,546,242 



3,426,100 

189,484 



46,087 


2,3.38,733 

3,346,567 



1,108,322 

267,840 



42,546 


4,131,375 

1,691,150 



1,318,352 

258,833 



200,000 


3,843,339 

2,228,373 



408,817 

170,120 



6,651 


3,064,099 

2,240,286 



226,639 

77,179 



40,129 


2,123.366 

4,044,523 



2,048,015 

8,730 



16,. 540 


2,077,029 

4,968,504 


334,681 

608,733 

187,370 




1882. . 

1,647,759 

4,589,076 


611,882 

585,569 

70,949 



402 


1,763,002 

10,033,800 


556,870 

1,616,633 

119,869 



57.186 

1884. . 

1,577,295 

11,192,722 

7,172,298 

723,658 

2,689,690 

491,376 



130,663 

1885.. 

1,504,621 

9,900,282 

5,420 

303,593 

1,247,006 

182,306 



76,957 


1,333,325 

3,672,585 

3,113,334 

130,653 

765,967 

569,202 



4,668 

1887. . 

1,783,698 

916,057 


162,392 

926,030 

353,044 



6,800 

1888. . 

1,0.33,118 

62,099 


135,048 

1,713,487 

963,778 




1889.. 

972,918 

86,716 


130,684 

2,623,137 

575,408 




1890. . 

1,026,364 

40,981 


133,832 

2,351.787 

3,220,926 




1801., 

1,280,725 

37,367 


94,847 

1,184,318 

615,702 




1892. . 

1,483,279 

60,312 


86,735 

316,784 

224,390 



8,300 

1893. , 

2,089,673 

413,837 


115,038 

299,081 

181,878 




1894. . 

3,027,164 

148,540 


149,147 

439,209 

102,0.59 




1895., 

2,4,52,274 

49,209 


99,842 

327,605 

102,393 




1896. , 

2,258,779 

65,669 


82,184 

260,396 

114,826 




1897. . 

2,348,637 

14,054 


91,412 

190,670 

129,238 




1898. . 

3,207,250 

692 


127,505 

252,756 

364,018 



17,642 

1899., 

3,899,877 

8,419 

267,026 

151,213 

1,081,930 

385,094 



22,000 

1900., 

2.639,565 

236 


199,470 

3,255,348 

1,089,827 



53,546 

1901.. 

2,380,670 

8,979 


269,061 

3,633,837 

1,006,983 



280,174 

1902. . 

2,114,690 

449 


370,838 

4,626,841 

2,190,125 



476,998 

1903.. 

1,823,274 



449,542 

2,254,267 

1,268,004 



829,414 

1904.. 

1,880,787 

33,076 


748,856 

1,879,566 

1,334,397 


6.249 

698,878 

1905.. 

2,071,594 



794,410 

4,755,578^ 

1,642,042 


778,491 

591,413 

1906.. 

1,552,121 



599,780 

3,765,171 

2,359,528 


1,841,270 

496,125 

1907«,. 

887,839 



526,583 

1,512,491» 

1,797,871 


6,537,867 

91,210 

1908. . 

1,723,156 

600 


768,244 

4,369,738 

2,969,049 


18,910,253 

390,962 

1909.. 

1,873,868 

939 


797,747, 

3,874,480 

2,832,295 

92,428 

31,317,132 

561,207 

1910. . 

1,650,707 



785, 157 1 

1,278,409 

4,514,606 

53,043 

19,868,064 

206,397 

1911,. 

2,349,475 

2,918 


-5,508 

763,833 

3,742,717 

184,150 

23,715,549 

94,321 

1912., 

2,560,938 




1,710,449 

4,116,385 

169,632 

22.264,1,30 

128,042 

1913.. 

2,259,642 




2,406,988« 

6,057,515 

1,099.063 

15,279,837 

103,001 

1914.. 

2,829,661 




4,348,000 

10,100,017 

4,498,717 

15,274,206 

129,675 

1915.. 

5,490.790 




6,914,977 

11,049,030 

4,773,744 

12,048,242 

570,631 

1916.. 

6.170,953 




7,861,899 

8,471,229 

4,887,131 

9,826.206 

1,350,473 

1917.. 

4,304,589 




4.873,032 

7,838,116 

2.604,280 

6,650,263 

609,752 

1918.. 

1,781,957 





6.347,201 

1,879,699 

103,167 


1919,. 

2,211,964 





5,705,348 

562,558 

1,723.638 


1920,. 

4,. 550. 761 




3,285,738 

38,889.683 

-235,608 

527,480 

-3,540’ 

1921.. 

5,450,006 




731,018 

27,559,809 

30,030 

20,164 


1922.. 

4,482,610 




9,649 

10,431,699 

34,770 


97,000 

1923.. 

4,995,184 




59,950 

3,411,610 




1924.. 

6.747,395 





3,804,427 

207,872 


196,418 

1925.. 

10,619,903 





6,030,320 

-124,1,54 



1926.. 

12,024,456 





4,805,949 

-2,484 



1927.. 

13,845,689 





2,920,670 

2,823,905 



1928.. 

13,762,905 

71 




3,281,097 

3,654,503" 


63,419’ 

1929.. 

13,164,582 




-7,990,740 

116,818,019 

6,159,563 



1930.. 

9,324.177 




-25,856 

1 6,573,530 

6,472,214 

-415 


1931.. 

9,842,011 




-277,535 

i 12.009,276 

4,139,690 

1 8,871 


1932.. 

3.298,951 




-2,604 

t 7,438,511 

5,236,668 

' -59,185 


19,33.. 

3,026,931 





4,018.420 

1,635,395 



1934.. 

1,975,073 





3,778.293 

737,028 



1935.. 

331,522 





6,188,584 

432,028 

i 4,874 


1936.. 

443,970 





6,793,371 

279,780 



1937.. 

.51,945 

- 

- 


- 

3,236,664 

203,035 


- 


, with Canadian Government Railways since the consolidation ot the system. 2 In- 

cluding $2,725,604 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by Montreal 
Harbour Commission. ® Including $17,956, cost of hew car for the Governor General. * Nine 

months. ® Including $38,583, cost of new oar for the Governor General. * Including $15,000, 

cost of new car for the Governor General. 7 Includes New Brunswick Railway, 
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Expenditure, 1868-1937— concluded. 

corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Capital Expenditure— concluded. 


Other Expenditure. 


North- 

west 

Terri- 

Militia. 

Canadian 

Govern- 

ment 

Railways. 

Total 

Capital 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Railway 

Subsidies. 

War 

and 

Demobil- 

ization. 

Other 

Charges. 

Total 

E.'tpendi- 

ture. 

Fiscal 

Year. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 





548.438 



37,158 

14,071,689 

1868 

19,113 



440,418 



429,663 

14,908,166 

1869 

1,821,887 



3,515,116 



155,988 

18,016,614 

1870 

773,872 



3,670,396 




19,293,478 

1871 

241,889 



7,853,05C 



223,456 

25,665,975 

1872 

63,239 



19,859,441 



5,719 

39,039,808 

1873 




10,177,740 



4,019 

33,498,076 

1874 




6,922,743 



2,253,097 

32,888,911 

1875 




7,154,008 



315,764 

31,958,144 

1876 




7,599,710 



1,388,984 

32,607,996 

1877 




6,657,200 



385,413 

30,545,772 

1878 




5,648.332 



676,225 

30,779,9.39 

1879 




8,241,174 



949,948 

34,041,7.56 

1880 




8,176,317 



117,772 

33,796,543 

1881 




7,405,637 



201,885 

34,674,625 

1882 




14,147,360 



21,369 

42,898,886 

1883 




23,977,702 

208,000 


2,667.453 

57,860,862 

1884 




13,220,185 

403,245 


602,587 

49,163,078 

1886 




9,589,734 

2,701,249 


10,534,973 

61,837,569 

1886 

293,918 



4,439,939 

1,406,533 



41,504,152 

1887 

539,930 



4,437,460 

1,027,042 


155,623 

42,338,620 

1888 

31,448 



4,420,313 

846,722 


1,333,328 

43,518,198 

1889 

4,773 



6,778,663! 

1,678,196 


44,947 

41,770,333 

1890 

2,901 



3,115,860 

1,265,706 


68,074 

40,793,208 

1891 

-1,243 



2,164,457 

1,248,216 


2,093,569 

42,272,136 

1892 

8,911 



3,088,318 

811,394 


139,963 

40,853,728 

1893 

-1,149 



3,862,970 

1,229,885 


330,354 

43,008,234 

1894 

-833 



3,030,490 

1.310,649 


399,294 

42,872,338 

1.395 

-643 

1,000,000 


3,781,311 

3,228,7461 


137,185 

44,096,384 

1896 

3,824 

746.965 


3,523,700 

416,955 1 


682,881 

42,072.766 

1897 

-1,272 

173,740 


4,142,231 

1,414,935 


944,589 

45,334,281 

1898 

-1,853 

387,810 


6,201,516 

•3,201,220 


236,399 

61,542,635 

1899 

-1,473 

230,851 


7,467,370 

725,720, 


1,540,098 

62,717,467 

1900 

-1,632 

135,885 

- 

7,693,857 

2.612,329 


900,312 

67,972,866 

1901 

-1,543 

299,697 


10,077,095 

2,093,939 


1,040,374 

63,970,800 

1902 

-3,040 

428,223 


7,049,684 

1,463,222 


1,641,763 

61,746,672 

1903 

-2,616 

1,299,910 


7,879,102 

2,046,878 


0,716,235 

72,255,048 

1904 

-2.478 

1,299,964 


11,931,014 

1,275,630 


2,277,812 

79,804,139 

1905 

-1,767 

1,299,876 


11,912,104 

1.637,574 


2,487,323 

83,277,642 

1906 

-1,352 

975,283 


11,327,792 

1,324,889 


1,583,297 

65,778,138 

1907* 

-911 

1,297,905 


30,428,996 

2,037,629 


3,470,603 

112,678,680 

1908 

-1,046 

1,243,072 


42,592,122 

1,785,887 


4,999,283 

133,441,524 

1909 

-650 

1,299,970 


20,655,703 

2,048,097 


4,280,2271 

115,395,774 

1910 

-33,688 



30,813.767 

1,284,892 


2,988,393 

122,861,250 

1911 




30,939,576 

859,400 


7,181,665 

137,142,082 

1912 




27,206,046 

4,935,507 


255,787 

144,456,878 

1913 




37,180,176 

19.036,237 


2,640,162 

186,241,048 

1914 




41,447,320 

6,191,607 

60.750,476 

5,186,016 

248,098,526 

1915 




38,566,950 

1,400,171 

166,197,755 

3,186,898 

339,702,502 

: 1916 




26,880,032 

959,584 

306,488,815 

16,275,345 

498,203,118 

1 1917 



32,999,880 

43,111,904 

720,405 

343,836,802 

10,706,787 

676,660,216 

1 1918 



14,827,758 

25,031,266 

43,805 

446,519,440 

-7,283,582 

697,042,212 

! 1919 



22,307,366 

69,301,878 

334,845 

346,612,955 

19,995,313 

786,031,611' 

1 1920 



6,221.774 

40,012,807 


16,997,544 

492,048 

528,302,513' 

' 1921 



1,239,605 

16,295,333 


1,544,250 

301,518 

463,528,389' 

' 1022 



1,313,022 

9,807,469 


4,464,760 

4,042,931 

434,735,277' 

' 1923 



-94,835 

10,861,277 

-1,523 

446,083 

1 7,902,7.59 

370,689,247' 

* 1924 



24,442 

16,550,511 


508,931 

3,953,433 

351,169,803' 

' 1925 



-29,372 

! 16,798,549 


191,392 

1 6, .330,092 

355,180,423' 

i 1926 



-31,562 

! 19,568,703 


64,485 

1 7,814,977 

358,656,751' 

' 1927 



-26,34? 

’ 20,635,648 


1,656,011 

1,705,311 

378,658,440 

! 1928 



-5,342, 14£ 

1 22,809,275 

-669,399 

1 2,067,15,3 

388,805,95.3' 

! 1929 



217,494 

; 22,561,144 

- 

69,702 

! 9,744,021 

398,176,246' 

' 1930 



2,6OO,00C 

1 28,222,318 

61,889 

1 16,678.9.59 

440,008,856' 

' 1931 



1,067,345 

it 16,979,788 

1 

75,471 

: 55,384,663 

4.50,955,54)1 

> 1932 



-132,595 

! 8,548, 15f 


61,499 

1 96,732,786 

531,760,983' 

i 1933 



: -6C 

)! 6,490,33.311 

47,671 

1 101,686,262 

457,968,585' 

> 1934 



70,00( 

) 7,027.008 

64,13{ 

] 114,815,072 

478,004,747' 

* 1935 




1 6,544,1541' 

1 


163,602.252 

532,585,555' 

5 1936 

“ 

- 

- 

1 3,491.544«' 

1 


141,401,816 

532,005,432' 

5 1937 


® Includes certain advances non-active which for the years 1933-37 are shown in Table 3, p. 844, and for 
earlier years are given at the foot of p. 893 of the 1934-35 Year Book, ® Includes capital expenditure 

on Hudson Bay Terminals, $880,278. Refunds on capital account of $27,033 in 1936 and $616,069 in 

1937 included in revenue receipts. Included in ordinary expenditure. 
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5.— Principal Items of Heceipts (Consolidated Fund) and Total Receipts, 1868-1937. 

Note. — From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906 on Mar. 31. 


Total 

Revenue 

from 

Taxation. 


Post 
Office 
and Money 
Orders. 


Total 

Revenue 

Reeeipts.2 


J86S. . 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871 . . 

1872.. 


1877.. . 

1878.. . 

1879.. . 


1896.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


1900.. . 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 


1909.. . 

1910. . . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 

1917. . . 

1918. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1936.. 

1937.. 


8,578,3 

8,272,8 

9,334,2 

11,841,1 

12,787,9 

12.954.4 
14,325,1' 

15.351.0 

12.823.8 

12.546.9 
12,782,8 

12.900.0 
14,071,3 

18.406.0 

21.581.5 


18.935,428 

19,362,308 

22,373,951 

22,091,682 

23,699,413 

23,913,546 

23,305,218 

20,361,382 

20,910,662 

19,119,030 

17.585.741 

19.768.741 
19.380,278 
21, 622, .789 
25,150,745 
28,219,458 
28,293,930 
31,916,394 
36,738,033 

40,401,591 
41,437,509 
46,063,377 
39,717,079 
57,200,276 

47,088,444 
69,767,681 
71,838,089 
85,051,872 

111,764,699 

104,691,238 

75,941.220 

98,649,409 

134,043,842 

144,172,630 

147,109,188 

168,796.823 

163,206,804 

105,686,645 

118,056,469 

121,600,799 

108,146,871 

127,356,144 

141,968,678 

156,985,818 

187,206,332 

179,429,920 

131,208,955 

104.132,677 

70,072,932 

66,306.356 

76,561,975 

74,004,560 

83,771,091 


2,710,028 

3,619,623 

4,295,945 

4,735,652 

4,460,682 

5.594.904 
5,069,687 

5.563.487 

4.941.898 
4,858,672 
5.390,763 
4.232,438 
5,343,022 
5,884.880 

6.260.117 
5,459,309 
6,449,101 

6.852.905 
6,308,201 

6.071.487 
6,886,739 

7.618.118 
6,914,850 
7,946,098 
8,367,364 
8,381,089 
7,805,733 
7,926.006 
9,170,379 
7,871,563 
9,641,227 
9,868,075 

.10,318,266 

11,197,134 

12,013,779 

12,958,708 

12,586,475 

14.010.220 
11,805,413 
.15,782,152 
14,937,768 
15,253,353 
16,869,837 
19,261,662 

21.447.445 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428,492 
24,412,348 

27.168.445 
30,342,034 
42,698,083 
37,118,367 
36.755.207 
35,761,997 
38,181,747 
38,603,489 
42,923,549 
48,613,160 

67.400.898 
63,684,964 
66,036,701 
67.746,808 
48,654,862 
37.833,858 

35.494.220 
43,189,055 
44,409,797 
■46,956,857 


11,700,681 

11,112.573 

13,087,882 

16,320,369 

17,715,552 

17,616,555 

20,129,185 

20.664,879 

18,614,415 

17,697,925 

17,841,938 

18.476,613 

18,479,577 

23,942,139 

27,649,047 

29,369,699 

25,483,199 

25,384,629 

25,216,213 

28.682,162 

28.163,109 

30,588,152 

31,531,664 

30.220.068 

28,306,480 

29,278,026 

27,500,119 

25,391,474 

27,692,747 


174,073 

824,424 

383,956 

554,384 

488,042 

396,404 

610,863 


717,684 
791,758 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
988,698 
1,997,035 
2.299,079 
990,887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,088,420 
1.150,187 
1.217, ‘ 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 


525,692 

585,315 

673,566 

612,631 

692,375 

833,657 

1,139,973 

1,155,332 

1,102,540 

1,114,946 

1.207.790 
1,172,418 
1,252,498 
1,352,110 
1,587,888 
1.800,391 
1,755,674 
1,841,372 
1,901,690 
2,020,624 
2,379,242 
2,220,504 
2,357,389 
2,516,823 
2,652,746 
2,773,608 
2,809,341 

2.792.790 
2,964,014 




_ 

29, 

494, 

352 

■ 1. 

51,3, 

455 

8, 

527, 

810 

40, 

5.56, 

510 




34, 

791, 

972 

1, 

596, 

448 

i 3. 

193, 

778 

46, 

743, 

103 




38, 

087, 

533 

I, 

683, 

051 

3, 

205, 

53.5 

61, 

031, 

467 




38, 

612, 

196 

1, 

784, 

834 

3, 

441, 

505 

52, 

516, 

333 




43, 

113, 

528 

1, 

892, 

224 


918, 

416 

68, 

052, 

333 




48, 

751, 

812 

2, 

.020, 

953 

4, 

397, 

833 

69, 

348, 

n.s4 




53, 

420, 

299 

2, 

236, 

256 

4, 

652, 

325 

70, 

679, 

251 




54, 

,020, 

124 

2, 

16,5, 

031 

6. 

135, 

373 

71, 

186, 

072 




60, 

063 

,597 

2, 

140, 

312' 

5, 

933, 

343 

80, 

141, 

394 




51. 

522, 

492 

1, 

235, 

746i 

5, 

061 , 


67, 

972, 

110 




72, 


,428 

1, 

,925, 

569 

7, 

107, 

88 V 

96, 

055, 

417 




62, 

026, 

212,1 

2, 

,256, 

643 

7, 

401 , 

624 

85, 

.549, 

580 




75, 

021, 

034 

' 2, 

807, 

465 

7, 

968, 

548 

101, 

616, 

476 

1 , 




707, 

926 

1, 

,668, 

773 

9, 

146, 

,952 

117, 

,S84, 

328 




104, 

313, 

,534' 

1, 

281, 

317 

10, 

.492, 

,394 

136, 

108, 

217 




133, 

212, 

144 

1, 

,430, 

.511 

12, 

,051, 


168, 

690, 

427 




126, 

143, 

,275, 

1, 

.964, 

,541 

12, 

,954, 

,530 

163, 

174, 

,395 


98,0574 

97. 

519, 

nos 

■ 2, 

980, 

247 

13, 

,046, 

,66.5 

133, 

073, 

482 

3, 

620, 

782 

124, 

666, 

,96«| 

' 3, 

,3.58, 

210 

18, 

858, 

,690 

172, 

149, 

,394 

16, 

302, 

238 

174, 

,75,S, 

,428 

! 3, 

,094, 

012 

20, 

,902, 

,384 

232, 

,701, 

294 

25, 

370, 

901 ! 

196, 

,720. 

,976 

4, 

,466, 

724 

21, 

,345, 

,394 

260, 

.778, 

,953 

56, 

177, 

508! 

233, 

,688, 

,730 

7, 

,421, 

002 

21, 

,603, 

,542 

312, 

946, 

,747 

82, 

07«. 

801 

293, 

,574, 

,707 

17, 

,086, 

981 

24, 

,471, 

,709 

349, 

,746, 

,335 

168, 

385, 

327 

368, 

,770, 

i498 

24 

,815, 

,246 

26. 

.706, 

,198 

430, 

,292, 

,184 

177, 

484, 

161 

319, 

,926, 

013 

'21, 

,961, 

,613 

26. 

,402 

,299 

382, 

,271 

,571 

181. 

634, 

875 

335, 

,453, 

,341 

18, 

,466, 

,303 

29, 

,016 

,771 

403, 

,094: 

,210 

182, 

1)36, 

,261 

341 

,718 

,807 

11 

,916, 

,479 

28 

,865 

,374 

406: 

,.581 

,318 

147, 

164, 

,158 

293, 

,914 

,518 

11 

.332. 

,328 

■28, 

,782, 

,535! 

351. 

,515, 

,392 

157, 

296, 

,320 

327, 

,575, 

,013 

8 

.535 

,086 


,334 

,675: 

382; 


,009 

156, 

167, 

,434 

346 

,649 

,272 

8 

.659 

,401 

29 

,069 

.169 

400, 

!452 

,480 

150. 

319, 

,087 

364 

,705 

,803 

10 

,937 


31 

,662 

.680 

429, 

,642 

,577 

145, 

029, 

,742 

395 

,921 

,028 

12 

.227, 

!562 

30 

,611 

,964 

460 

,151 

,481 

134 

0K6 

,005 

378 

,551 

,626 

13 

,518 

.205 

33 

,345 

,385 

445 

,916 

,992 

107, 

320, 

,633 

296 

.276 

.396 

TO 

,421 

,224 

30 

,212 

,326 

356 

,160 

,876 

122 

266. 

,084 

275 

.053 

.603 

9 

,330 

,125 


,234 

,946 

338 

,721 

,305 

146 

412 

,011 

254 

,318 

,801 

11 

.220 


30 

,928 

,317 

311 

,126 

,329 

1 170 

051 

,973 

271 

,851 

,549 

11 

,148 

.'231 

,30 

,893 

,157 

324 

,471 

,271 

1 181 

118 

,715 

304 

,443 

,729 

10 

,96? 

,47S 

31 

,248 

,324 

361 

.871 


’ 197 

484 

,627 

317 

,311 

,809 

10 

,614 

,125 

,32 

,507 

,889 

372 

,595 

,996 

' 256 

822 

,921 

386 

,650 

.869 

11 

,231 

.036 

1 34 

,274 

.552 

454 

,153 

,747 


13,687,928 

14,379,175 

15,539,657 

19,375,037 

20,714,814 

20.970.591 
24,507,653 
24,049,724 
22,592,055 
22,927,701 
22,406,257 
27,020,525 
23,364,547 
29,635,298 
35,182,649 

36.803.609 
32,815,226 
33,354,041 

33.479.883 
35,776,531 
35,908,464 
38,783,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36,921,873 

38.208.609 

36.374.883 
33,978,129 

36.618.591 
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6.— Per Capita Flgureg of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli" 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1888-1937. 

Note.— The years marked. with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, ISSl; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. For the intercensal years the populations are esti- 
mated as at June 1 (see p. 155 for estimates of population). See the tables on pp. 839-842 for the figures of 
revenue and e.'cpenditure on which this table is based. 


Per Capita. 


Tax- 

ation. 


Total 

Rev- 

enue 

Re- 

ceipts. 


lExpend-l 
iture or 
Con- 
.soli- 
dated 
Fund 
Acet. 


Total 

bSS- 

ments. 


Per Capita. 


TaX 

ation. 


[Expend-] 
iture or 
Con- 
soli- 
dated 
Fund 
Acet. 


1870.. . 
1871*., 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878. . 

1879.. 


1895.. 

1806.. 
1897.. 


..I 7-85 1 10-57 


4-01 1903... 
4-18 1904... 

4- 97 1905... 

5- 23 1900... 

6 - 84 19071 .. 


9- 08 

12- 90 

10- 84 

13- 03 


9-94 

10- 79 

11- 04 


1910.. . 
1911*.. 

1912.. . 

19.13.. . 

1914.. . 

1915. . . 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 
1921*. . 

1922. . . 

1923.. 

1924. . . 

1925. . 

1926. . 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929. . 

1930.. 
1931*. 

1932. . 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1930. . 

1937.. 


8- 31 
11-02 

9- 12 
10-74 
12-31 

14- 12 
17-45 
16-01 
12-22 

15- 58 
21-68 

24- 14 
28-12 

34- 31 
41-96 

35- 87 
37-24 
37-88 
31-63 

34 - 66 

35- 98 
37-09 
39-49 
37-09 
28-55 
26-18 
23-81 

25- 12 

27- 84 

28- 77 
34-76 


12-27 

12-13 

11-86 

12-93 

10-60 

14-50 

12-58 

14-54 

16-36 

18-42 

22-10 

20- 71 
16-67 

21- 52 
28-87 
32-01 
37-65 
40-88 
49-65 


32- 05 
29-13 
29-98 

33- 69 
33-79 
40-84 


9-15 

9- 54 
10-72 

10- 85 
8-32 

11- 67 

12- 36 

11- 36 

12- 18 

13- 28 

14- 68 

10- 17 
16-98 
16-29 
18-44 


33- 17 

34- 19 

35- 00 
35-00 
37-65 
35-73 
33-57 
32-03 

32- 41 

33- 78 

34- 81 


10-93 

12- 40 

13- 13 
13-44 
10-61 

16- 99 
19-02 
16-61 

17- 04 

18- 58 
18-93 
23-64 
31-09 
42-46 
61-81 
70-77 
83-87 
91-87 
60-11 
51-97 

48- 20 
40-63 
37-78 
37-59 

37- 21 

38- 51 

38- 78 

39- 01 
42-41 
42-92 

49- 79 

42- 31 

43- 71 
48-29 
47-84 


7.— Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1933-37. 

Note.— See Table 3 on pp. 839-840 for the revenue receipts and Table 3 on pp. 840-842 for expenditures 
on which these per capita figures are based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected 
or expenditures made under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so 
indicated. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— 

Taxation— 

Custoims 

Excise duties 

War Tax Revenue — 

Banks 

Insur.anee companies 

Bu.sine«.s profits 

Income tax 

Sales tax _. 

Tax on cheques, transportation tox, etc. 
Tax on gold 

Totals, Receipts from Taxation.. 

‘ Less than one-half of one cent. 

46847—54 
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■y.— Per Capita Revenue Keceipts and Expenditures, Ry Principal Items, I933-S7— 

concluded. 


Item. 

1933. ! 
$ 

1934. 1 

S i 

1935. 

S 

1936. 

1937. 

$ 

REVENUE RECEIPTS.-Concluded. 

Consolidated Fund Receipts— concluded. 
Non-Tax Revenue — 

Canada Grain Act 

Dominion lands 

Interest on investments 

0-14 

0- 04 

1- 05 

2- 90 
0-01 
0-13 

0-11 

0- 04 

1- 03 

2- 85 

0-12 

0-11 

0- 05 

1- 27 

2- 86 
0-07 
0-14 

0-11 

0-04 

0-96 

2-94 

0-14 

0-11 

0- 04 

1- 01 
3-08 

0-09 

Premium, discount and exchange (net) 

Radio licences 

Totals, Non-Tax Revenue* 

4-90 

4-82 

4-94 

4-98 

5-28 

Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts 

Special receipts and other credits 

28-71 

0-48 

29-94 

0-05 

32-78 

0-32 

33-75 

0-03 

40-92 

0-82 

Grand Totals, Receipts 

29-19 

29-99 

33-10 

33-78 

40-84 


EXPENDITURES. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 

0-76 

0-65 

0-65 

12-67 

0-85 

12-20 

0-79 

12-38 

Fmance — 






1-14 








0-15 

0-15 





6-44 


Labour (including technical education and Gov- 





Mines and Resources— 











0-44 


0-33 

0-26 



0*20 







Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel Act 

0-11 

0-26 

1-25 

0-19 

0- 19 

1- 56 

6-20 







PATiRinnpp TYiilif.ftpy, p.ivH . 

4-18 

4-oi 

4-00 

3-93 

3-90 

Pp!Tiftinn« /vnH T^fttinnal TTealt.h - 

1-07 

0-96 

1-00 

1-09 

M2 

Pnst. OffioA 

2-96 

2-82 

2*77 

2-85 

2-87 

PiihliV Wnrirs. - . . 

1-23 

1-00 

0-91 

1-17 

1-31 

Pnyft.l riftYin/lmTi Mntin+.prl PnliGft 

0-53 

0-49 

0-53 

0-54 

0-51 

TrRHft nnmmArf'ft 

0-69 

0-65 

0-64 

0-70 

0-84 

Transport— 

Marine. 

0-54 

0-50 ^ 

0-53 

0-53 

0-60 

Corporation 

0-01 

0-09 

0-11 

0-14 

0-08 

Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
FreMt Rates Act and Railway Grade Cross- 
ing Fund) 

0-55 

0-53 

0-68 

0-61 

0-59 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures* 

Totals, Capital Expenditures 

Totals, Special Expenditures 

Government-Owned Enterprises 

Other Expenditures 

33-20 

0-85 

3-61 

12-04 

0-14 

32-50 

0-61 

3-33 

5-64 

0-26 

32-89 

0-65 

5-55 

4-58 

0-05 

33-78 

OSS 

9-25 

4-62 

0-05 

34-81 

0- 31 
7-01 
3-98 

1- 73 

Grand Totals, Expenditures. 

49-84 

43-33 

43-72 

48-29 

47-84 



' Loss than one-half of one cent. ® Includes other items not specified. 


Subsection 3. — War Tax Revenue. 

An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on p. 835 in the introduction to this Section. For conveni- 
ence of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid to the Receiver General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies, and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue. The amounts of excise war taxes collected from different sources in the 
past six fiscal years are given in Table 9, while Table 10 contains the details by 
provinces for the latest year. (See also Tables 37 to 42 of this Chapter.) 
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8.— War Tax Revenues Received by the Receiver General, hscal years ended Mar. 31, 

1915-37. 

Note.— Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue -was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years indicated. 


Fiscal Fear. 


Banks. 1 


Trust 
and Loan 
Com- 
panies.* 


Insurance 

Com- 

panies.* 


Business 
Profits. 2 


Sales 

Income Transpo 
Tax. tion Tf 
etc. 


$ $ $ $ 


$ S 


Total 

War 

Tax 

Revenue. 


$ 


1915 . 

1916. . 

1917. . 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920. . 

1921.. 


1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928. . 

1929.. 







- 


- 



- 





98 

057 


98, 

057 

1,300, 

447 

324, 

250 

459, 

247 



.. 




1 

536 

833 

3, 

620, 

,782 

1,114, 

023 

202, 

415 

419, 

699 

12, 

.506, 

,617 




2 

1159 

.584 

16, 

302, 

233 

1,115, 

75, S 

269, 

129 

496, 

540 

21, 

271, 

084 




2 

227 


25, 

379, 

,!)()1 

1,099, 

764 

323, 

340 

546, 

114 

.32, 

970, 

(162 

9, 

349, 

720 

11 


,503 

.56, 

177, 

,608 

1,170, 

223 

274, 

216 

638, 

731 

44, 

145, 

184 

20, 

263, 

740 

15 

5SV 

,707 

82, 

071), 

,301 

1,257. 

534 

293, 

802 

807, 

667 

40, 

841, 

,401 

46, 

,381, 

824 

78 

303 

,099 

168, 

,385, 

,327 

1,293, 

69V 

283, 

,994 

749, 

969 

22, 

815, 

,66V 

78, 

,684, 

,3.55: 

73 

,6.')6 

,48!) 

177, 

,4,84. 

,161 

1,244, 

,437 

312, 

,392 

852, 

328 

13, 

031 

,462 

59, 

,711, 

538 

106 

,482 

,713 

181, 

634, 

,375 

1,236, 

,957' 

308, 

632 

857, 

587 

4, 

,752, 

,681 

64, 

,204, 

,028 

,120 

,676 

,376 

182, 

036. 

,261 

1,217, 

754 

315, 

,315 

867, 

,902 

2, 

704 

,427 

56, 

,248, 

043 


,31(1 

,717 

147, 

164 

,158 

1,176, 


326, 

,714 

950, 

221 

1, 

173, 

,449 

65, 

,571, 

,962 

MS 

,097 

,106 

157, 

,296. 

,321 

1,174, 

,665 

335, 

,368 

947, 

,830 


710 

,102 

47, 

,386, 

,309 

105 

,613 

,160 

156, 

,167, 

,434 

1 1,224, 

,645 

345, 

,430 

999, 

,003 


956 

,031 

66 

.571, 

,047 

90 

,222 

.931 

150, 

,319 

,087 

L 1,242, 

,399 

7, 

,641 

894, 

,864| 


455, 

,232 

59, 

,422, 

,323 

83 

,007 

,283 

145, 

,029 

,743 

1,408, 

,420 



74, 

,410' 


173 

,300 


.020, 

,726 

83 

,409 

,143 

134, 

,086 

,005 

1,429, 

,264 


6 

74, 

,250 


34 

,430 

71 

.048, 

,022 

34 

,734 

,661 

107, 

,320. 

,633 

1,390, 

,121 



12, 

,152 


3 

,000 

61 

,254 

,400 

69 

,606 

,391 

122, 

,266 

,064 

1,327 

,535 



826 

,150 



54 

62 

,060 

,697 

82 

,191 

.575 

146 

,412 

,011 

1,335 

,546 



741 

,681 




61 

,399 

.171 

106 

,675 

,575 

170 

,061 

,973 

1,368 

.480 



750 

,100 




66 

.808, 

,066 

112 

,192 

,069 

ISl, 

,118 

,715 


,933 



760 

,843 




82 

.709, 

,803 

112 

,733 

.048 

197 

,484 

.627 

1,209 

,894 


- 

774 

,363 



- 

102 

,365 

.242 

152 

,473 

,422 

250 

,822 

,931 

37,619 

,365 

3,932 

,644 

14,501 

,647 

198 

,544 

,083 

11,120,467,016 

11,599,683,847 

12,964,738,602 


* The figures are for special Laxation only, imposed in 1915 as outlined on p. 835. “Insurance Companies” 
are exclusive of life and marine insurance companies. * Although this tax was not charged upon 

profits accruing after Deo. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be 
received until 1933. 

9.— Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 

Note.— D ashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

$ 

Licences 

37,127 

42,366 

42,506 

48,576 

41,872 

44,734 

Stamps 

3,852,913 

3,276,618 

4,438,833 

4,419,907 

4,404,764 

5,543,480 

Matches 

1,949,470 

1,659,907 

1,672,390 

1,457,117 

1,566,896 

1,496,195 


332,668 

220,328 

855,490 

1,241,918 

1,261,918 

1,317,561 

Playing cards 

276,528 

206,020 

240,488 

244,000 

278,090 

222,500 

Toilet prep ir itions 



862,119 

1,051,997 

1,078,376 

1,112,021 


217,938 

153,677 

120.469 

120,796 

124,837 

121,106 

Wines 

258,061 

196,359 

213,631 

248,425 

203,486 

207,191 

Ale, beer and porter 

6,297,859 

4,972,604 

4,718,307 

1,773.712 






209,332 

64,225 



Sugar 



14,122,564 

10,679,488 

10,037,792 

10,306,171 

Transportation and tele- 







phones 


1,031,657 

1,37^,046 

1,483,203 

1,460,952 

1,582,223 

Embossed cheques (Depart- 







mental) 

194,372 

115,711 

201,395 

216,834 

229,511 

252,899 

Lighters 





18,831 

26,273 

Penalties and interest 

219,032 

9I,073| 

142,328 

84,588 

85, 672 1 

103,764 

Sales, domestic 

34,557,788' 

49,275,963 

54,244.032 

64,011,591 

70,259,941 

99,421,015 

Domestic Totals 

Importations— 

47,193,756 

61,241,393 

83,458,830 

87,126,375 

91,053,968 

121,767,133 







.Sales. 

7,8.34,822 

8,701,609 

8.979,576 

10,432,314 

10,918,243 

10.717,786 

Excise.... 

253,505 

34,707 

1,434,656 

1,510,296 

1,561,268 

1,889,731 

Special excise 3 p.c,* 

4,982.217 

13,377,726 

14,534,620 

15,007,274 

12,939,182 

15,415,315 

Grand Totals, Excise Taxc,s 

60,364.3002 

83,355,3352 

108,407,7832 

114,076,3598 

116471,6612 

155,779,9652 


ilp.c.inl932. slnc!uda.srefnndsofS657, 909inl932,|1.103,759inl933, II, 832, 208inl934, 12, 352,789 

ill 1935, $3,270,014 in 1936 and 13,306.541 in 1937. 

46847— 54i 
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10.-~Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Eevenne, by Frovinces, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Note. — D ashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the cases indicated. 


Province or Other Source. 

Licences. 

Stamps. 

Matches. 

Automo- 

biles. 

Sales, 

Domestic. 

Toilet 

Prepar- 

ations. 

Playing 

Cards. 


$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

Prince Eflward Island 

96 

13,214 

_ 

_ 

33,373 

_ 

_ 

Nova Scotia 

997 

111,722 


757 

1,285,821 

31 


New Brunswick 

80S| 

81.950 


4.384 

904,770 

41 


Quebec 

15,07S| 

1,660,482 

i 807,045 

119,417 

33,033,858 

294,175 

75,000 

Ontario 

19,690| 

2,786,349 

689,150 

1,185,106 

56, .331, 962 

774,567 

147.500 

Manitoba 

1,746 

230,202 


1,236 

2,999,994 

34,783 


Saskatchewan 

608 

126,683 


69 

733,110 

689 


.41berta 

1.447 

187,388 


1,078 

1,159,579 

447 


British Columbia 

4.256 

336,611 


5,514 

3,937,110 

7,388 


Yukon 

8 

2,063 



1,422 



Departmental sales. 


6,816 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 


44,734 

5,543,480 

1,490,195 

1,317,561 

99,421,015 

1,112,021 

222,500 







Trans- 



Province or Other Source. 

Cigars. 

Wines. 

Sugar. 

Embo.ssed 

Cheques. 

portation 

and 

Tele- 

Lighters. 

Interest. 






phones. 




3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

Prince Edwaid Isl md 







42 

Nova Scotia 



1,124,158 


28,385i 


1,929 

New Brunswick 



913,491 


20,700, 


2,141 

Quebec 

84,078 

23,482 

2,438,075 


989,486! 

374,9061 

1,086 

46,729 

■ Ontario 

30,190 

160.467 

3,713,877 


24,287; 

39,630 

4,034 

Manitoba 


18 



28,837' 


. Saskatchewan 


8,435 



43,647! 


1,109 

Alberta 



466,096 


49,720, 


2,019 

British Columbia 

838 

14,789 

1,650,474 


46,492 


6,131 

Yukon 





50| 



Departmental sales 

- 

- 

- 

252,899; 

- 

“ 

- 

Totals 

121,106 

207,191 

10,306,171 

252,899 

1,582,223' 

26,273 

103,764 





Importations 



Province or Other Source. 

Domestic 

Total. 

Sales. 

Excise. 

.. .1 

Special 

Excise, 

3p.e. 

Grand 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island 

% 

46,725 

$ 

24,796 

8 

279! 

$ 

6,809 

$ 

78,608 


2,553,800' 

366,539 

6,422 

301,154 

3.226,915 


1,928,2851 

481,159 

1,607: 

180,890 

4,086,978 

2.591,941 

Quebec 

(Intarlo 

39.688,890, 

4,431,561 

1,399,867, 

49,507,285 

66,283,6831 

7,232,035 

374,030 

8,571,857 

81,461,611 

Manitoba 

3,300,850 

1.083,125 

41,290| 

539,987 

4,905,252 

Saskatchewan.... — 

914,251 

259,984 

4,343 

253,512 

1,432,091 

Alberta 

1,867,773! 

567,035 

10,101 

348,760 

2,793,669 

British Columbia 

6,009,608 

2,239,602 

52,671 

1,114,972 

9,416,853 

Yukon 

3.542 

30,499 

125' 

10,396 

44,562 

Departmental sales 

259,726 




259,726 

British Post Olhee parcels 

- 

1,452 

- 


1,452 

Totals 

121,7.57,133 

16,717,786 

1,889,731 

1.5,415,315 

155,779,905 


Subsection 4. — ^Inland Revenue. 

Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the statutes which dealt with the 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med- 
icines, petroleum, naphtha, and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
Department also established the food standards which were put into force by Orders 
in Council under the authority of Sec. 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the 
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administration of the Adulteration of Food, and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs, and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
relating to weights and measures, and the inspection of gas, electric light, and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Kevenue were combined as 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 Geo. V, c, 26). As from Apr. 1, 
1927, the name of this Depai’tment, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo, V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers — the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the gross amount of customs duties 
collected by the Department was $92,282,059, as compared with $82,784,317 in 
1936, $84,627,473 in 1935, $73,154,472 in 1934, $77,271,965 in 1933, $113,997,851 
in 1932, and $149,250,992 in 1931. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes 
collected in the fecal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was $202,498,882, as compared 
with $161,830,681 in 1936, $158,576,297 in 1935, $145,176,663 in 1934, $123,478,841 
in 1933, $109,686,366 in 1932, and $93,986,975 in 1931.* The total of income tax 
collected in the fecal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was $102,365,242, as compared 
with $82,709,803 in 1936. While the income tax and the business profits war tax 
(see Table 8) are collected by the Commissioner of Income Tax, the other main 
branches of inland revenue — ^the excise duties and excise war taxes — are collected 
by the Commissioner of Excise. 


Canadian Excise Tariff. — The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1938: — 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal..$ 4*00 


Canadian brandy, per proof gal 3 • 66 

Except Spirits as follows: — 

(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal. . . 1-50 

(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for 

perfumes, per proof gal 1*50 

(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for 

vinegar, per proof gal ^ 0-27 

(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 

proved by Governor in Council, per 
proof gal 0*15 

(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- 
maceutical preparations, per proof g^. . . . 1 *50 

(f) Distilled from native fruits and used 
by _a licensed wine manufacturer for 
fortification of native wines, per proof 

gal Free 

Spirits imported (in addition to any of 
the duties otherwise imposed), per 
proof gal 0'30 


3. Beer or Malt Liquor: — 

(a) Brewed in whole or part from any 

substance other than malt, per gal 0-22 

(b) Imported (in addition to any of the 

duties otherwise imposed), per gal 0-07 


(a) Produced in Canada and screened, 

per lb 0'06 

(b) Import^, per lb 0>06 

(c) Imported, crushed or ground, per lb. 0-08 

5. Malt Syrup: — _ 

(a) Produced in Canada, per lb 0- 10 

(b) Imported, per lb O-IO 

6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 

(a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb 0-20 

(b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 

3 lb. per M, per M . . 4-00 

(c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb., 

per M, per M 11-00 

(d) Cigars, per M 3-00 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any horn fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties, — ^The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 1 1 , 

*Tabie 9 , p. 851, gives the details of the revenues from individual taxes for the years 1932-37 and I'able 
10, p. 852, gives thi.s information by provinces for 1937. 
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Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to have supplied about 61 p.c. 
of the revenue from excise duties in the fiscal year 1937. 

11. — Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 

(As shown in the Report ot the Commissioner of Excise.) 

NoTB.~Dashe8 in this table indicate that no_ revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years indicated. 


Item, 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

i 1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Spirits 

Validation fee ! 

Beer or malt liquor 

Malt syrup 

Malt. 

Tobacco 

Cigars... 

Licences 

$ 

8,153,448 

385,436 

3,633.4,38 

36,647.4.34 

456,654 

45.605 

$ 

7,201,375 

302,539 

2,875.779 

29,330.598 

368.352 

44,863 

7,176,513 

323,482 

234,877 

2,773.984 

25,837,511 

347,803 

54,710 

$ 

8,155,162 
443.550 
1,143,910 
168,705 
6,203,464 
27,903,910 
376.136 
45,201 ! 

$ 

7, 401, .581 
600,417 
408,760 
163,710 
7,691,832 
28,678,512 
373.668 
40,540 

$ 

8,316,669 

1,055,719 

390.277 

160,175 

8,050,380 

28,334,748 

372,058 

38,891 

Totals 

49,322,065 

40,123„':06 

,36,768,880 

44,500,038 

. 45,359,020 

46,718,917 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation. — ^As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of e.xcise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Table 12. 


13.— Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 81, 1932-37. 


Schedule. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937, 

Lioenoos issued No. 

27 

24 

20 

18 

18 

IS 

Licence foes S 

7,125 

6,250 

6,750 

5,000 

4,750 

i 4,500 

Grain, etc., for Distillation— 

1 






Malt lb. 

10.802,254 

6,807,119 

8.259.033 

3,878,133 

6.460,673 

8,674,360 


19,657,775 

17,871,546 

27,497,313 

22,608,624 

32,961,102 

62,575,085 


27,121,120 

17,552,045 

13,929.865 

4,772,654 

7,128,903 

10,440,618 

Other grain “ 

189,080 

17,125 

121,208 

119,000 

192,098 

328,960 

Totals, Grain Used “ 

57,770.229 

42,247,835 

49,807,419 

31,278,411 

40,742,776 

72.018,923 

Molasses used “ 

71,988.200 

39,272.923 

69, 111, .870 

48,560,415 

74.932,898 

87.235,183 

Wine and other materia Is “ 

15,917,061 

3,071,695 

1,525,833 

2,387,528 

304,531 

2,247.560 

Proof spirits manufac- 


tured proof gal. 

7,099.637 

4,345,834 

6.411,230 

4,321,457 

6,553,190 

8,723,005 

Duty Collected Ex-man- 
uiaotory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment — 


i 



Amount proof gal. 

9,643 

575 

297 

80 

664 

678 

Duty $ 

87,061 

6,187 

2,076 

659 

2,655 

2,942 

Totals, duties collected 
plus licence fees $ 







94,186 

11,437 

7,826 

6,569 

7,405 

7,442 


It will be seen from the above table that the quantity of spirits manufactured 
dropped between 1932 and 1933 from 7,099,637 proof gal. to 4,346,834 proof gal. 
Since 1933 there has been an increase to 8,723,005 proof gal. for 1937, although 
for the year 1935 the low fiigure of 4,321,457 was recorded. The duties collected 
ex-manufactory on deficiencies etc., plus licence fees fell from $94,186 to $5,559 
between 1932 and 1935 but showed an improvement at $7,442 for 1937. 

Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.— In Table 13 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1937. 

Between 1920 and 1937 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 123,956,872 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 lb. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 lb. by 1925, since when there was a steady increase 
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to 24,122>763 lb. in 1937. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 1,653,468,890 
in 1919 to 6,082,314,590 in 1931 but thereafter showed a decline. After 1935, how- 
ever, consumption reached new records. 

Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there was a decided and steady drop 
to 769,627 gal. for 1933. Since 1933 substantial increases have been shown. Malt 
liquor showed an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 1929 
but there was a decrease to 40,105,883 for 1934; the figure for 1937 was 59,920,298 gal. 


Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt, and Tobacco Taken out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 

Note.— For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 828, and for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840. 


Fiscal Year. 

Spirits.* 

Malt 

Liquor. 

Malt. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Tobacco.® 


gal. 

gal. 

lb. 

No. 

No. 

Ib. 

1911 

4,146,452 

41,752,448 

101,525,430 

227,685,692 

585,935,370 

18, 963,. 322 

1912 

4,562,382 

47,518,647 

114.029,523 

252,718,242 

782,663,841 

21,419,046 

1913 

4,999,937 

52.314.400 

123,920.607 

294,772.933 

977,743,301 

22,371,636 

1914 

4,762,618 

66,060,846 

133,794,639 

288,219,892 

1,106,023,170 

22,248,760 

1915/. 

4,021,090 

47,903,225 

111,037,743 

236,866,542 

1,090,125,936 

21,180.857 

1916 

3,629,324 

39,638,877 

89,470,590 

207,647.808 

1,082,324,710 

20,698,241 

1917 

4,118,147 

34,827,284 

78,816,746 

239,752,252 

1,367,276,760 

20,735,080 

1918., 

f 4,691,972 

2.8,442,427 

1 69,620,049 

254,445,945 

1,664,709,933 

21,780, 108 

1919 

2,941,108 

26,024,117 

49,184,747 

221,087,110 

1.553,468,890 

19,980,446 

1920 

3,816,124 

36,863,867 

09,975,631 

270,089,761 

2,440,982,912 

23,049,012 

1921..... 

2,816,071 

35,509,757 

82,210,351 

214,262,197 

2,439,832,278' 

19,389,268 

1922 

730,474 

38,404,346 

87,561,176 

181.255,533 

2,450,397,1541 

20,528,228 

1923 

729,678 

36,789,195 

84,922,024 

183.965,151 

1,917,773,908 

22,072,709 

1924 

899,291 

43,717,823 

105,446,169 

198,042,909 

2,420,052,731 

21,172,307 

1925 

910,316i 

48,106,177 

118,237,385 

168,097,387 

2,531,693,150 

20,870,651 

1926 

1,082,785 

52,443,503 

127.789,729 

174,363.188 

2,883,448,160 

21,595,483 

1927 ' 

1,401,111 

51,726,251 

126,967 976 

175,335,838! 

3,333,999,860 

21,589,772 

1928 

1,896,357 

58,391,380 

142,543,947 

181.730,614 

3,927,022,325 

21.907.747 

1929 

2,016,802 

65,719,129 

158,490,019 

190,981,166 

4,607,500,425 

21,973,221 

1930 

1,920,063 

62,992,156 

149,746,711 

190,261.957 

5,035,878,665 

22,196,455 

1931 

1,180,536 

58,641,404 

137,997,652 

177,841.987 

5,082,314,590 

22,520,345 

1932 

781,012 

52,001,768 

121,267,234 

152,159,301 

4,401,028,765 

22,801,035 

1933 

769,627 

40,632,084 

95,604,954 

122,664,715 

3,728,832,089 

22,815,839 

1934 

933,946 

40,105,883 

92,319,768 

115,988,080 

4,342,728,835 

22,315, 205 

1935 

1.003,928 

61,703,781 

117,985,480 

125,519,841 

4,958.250,855 

22,891,129 

1936 

1,621,286 

56,913,069 

128,204,424 

124.570.870 

6,310,132,016 

23,113,501 

1937 

1,900,714 

59,920,298 

134,154.094 

123,956,872 

5,855,935,609 

24,122,783 


1 Exclusive of imported .spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits down to 1821 . * Including snuff. 


Subsection 5. — Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 

Subsidies. — ^By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion is required to make 
certain annual payments to the individual provinces. These payments fall into the 
following classes: — 

Interest on Debt Allowances . — By the terms of the Union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 6 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$26 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
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similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Con 
federation indebtedness. Prom time to time, adjustments have been made in the 
basis of calculation of the debt allowances of the various provinces and the Dominion 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as ad- 
justed. The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in 
respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 

Allowances for Government and Legislature. — ^Under the terms of the Union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces according to the following scale, approved in 1907 ; — 


Whore popul.'it ion is — $ 

Under 150, 000 100,000 

150.000, but does not exceed 200, 000 150.000 

200.000, “ “ 400,000 180,000 

400.000, “ " 800,000 190,000 

800.000, “ “ 1,500,000 220,000 

Over 1,600,000 240,000 


The aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to 
$1,750,000. 

Allowances per Head of Population. — Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British Nofth America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,600,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeds that number. 
The cost to the Dominion in 1937 of the annual allowances paid to the provinces 
per head of population was $8,094,931. 

Special Grants. — In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1937, amounted in aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below: — 

Prince Edward Island. — A. special grant of $195,000, less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 

New Brunswich. — An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber- duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 

Manitoba. — A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta.- — Currently receiving an annual sum as compen- 
sation for loss of revenue deiuvable from their Public Lands, based on their 
respective populations which amounts, in the case of Saskatchewan, to $750,000 
per annum at present, and, in the case of Alberta, to $562,600. 

British Columbia. — A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 

Other Special Grants. — :In addition to the above, there are other special gi-ants 
paid to the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia which are voted annually, 
aggregating, in the fiscal year 1937, $3,225,000 as follows:— 


Prinue Edward Island 275,000 

NovaScotia 1,300,000 

Now Brunawiftk 900,000 

British Columbia 750,000 
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14.— Subsidies of Bomiiiioii to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1933-37. 


ProA'ince. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930! 

1937. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

Pnneo Edward Island 

381,9321 

381,9321 

381,9321 

381,9321 

381,9321 

381,9321 

Nova Scot.ia 

661,8411 

644,2561 

653,0481 

653,0481 

653.048' 

653,0481 

New Brunswick 

693,0401 

693,0401 

693; 040' 

693,0401 

693,0401 

693,0401 

Quebec 

2,592,014 

2.592,014 

2,592,014 

2,592,014 

2,592,014 

2.592,014 

Ontario 

2,941,425 

2,941.424 

2,941,434 

2,941,424 

2,941,424 

2,941,424 

Manitoba 

1,694,195 

1,694,195 

1,705,340 

1,716,484 

1,716,484 

1,703,022 

SaskatchcAvan 

2,112,803 

2,112,803 

2,128,889 

2,144,975 

2,144,975 

2,120,084 

Alberta 

1,743,159 

1,743,159 

1,757,317 

1,771,475 

1,771,475 

1,776,071 

Britisii Coiiimtiia 

874,561 

874,561 

874,561 

874,561 1 

874,5611 

874,5611 

Totals 

13,694,970 

13,677,394 

13,737,565 

13,768,953 

13,76.9,953 

13,735,196 


» Additional special grants, not included in above table, are paid to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New_ Brunswick, and British Columbia. The amounts of such special grants voted in 1837 are stated in the 
text immediately preceding this table. 


15.— Total of Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, from July 1, 1807, to 
Mar. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Allowances 

for 

Govern- 

Allow-ancee 
on Basis 
of 

Population. 

Special 

Grants.i 

Interest 
on Debt 
AlloAvances.* 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island. 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saakatchew.an 

Alberta 

British Columbia. 

Totals 

$ 

4.020.000 

8.100.000 

7.400.000 
10,000,000 
10.400,000 

7.305.000 
0,156,067, 
5,726,667 

6.700.000 

$ 

5,487,229 
24,542,840 
18,757,802 
89,105,192 
109, 756,017 
18,482,324 
17,587,522 
13.791,038 
13,843,598 

5 

5,131,944 

826,980 

10,230,000 

Nil 

Nil 

21,581.733 

19.281.250 

16.781.250 
7,600,000 

$ 

2,680,424 

3,341,023 

1,477,030 

5,579,174 

6,313,348 

14,496,372 

12.972.000 

12.972.000 
1,933,764 

1 $ 

17,319,5975 
36,810, S43» 
37,924, 832» 
104,684,366 
125,469,365 
61,864,429 
65,997,439 
49.270,965 
30,077,3525 

65,868,334 

311, 353,. 56.2 

81,133,157 

60,764,125 

519,419,178 


> Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. _ * Allowances in lieu of debt. * Does 

not include special grants paid to Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 


Loans to Provinces. — ^All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1938, was $148,288,254. 

In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $3,308,000 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, and the other provinces 
concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 

Table 16 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 17 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31, of each of the years 1920-38, on account of loans 
made for housing. 
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16. — Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Eclief Acts, hy Provinces, fiscal 

years ended Mar. 31, 1934-38. 


Province and Item. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

BlanWoha— 

2,384,000 

4,127,000 

4,720,055 

4,627,000 

2,982,000 

Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of e.vponditure8 

110,717 

1,252,369 

2,324,429 

1,000 

22,812 


2,273,283 

2,874,631 

2,396,226 

4,626,000 

2,959,188 

Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 

7,960,716 

10,233,999 

13,108,630 

, 15,504,856 

20.130,856 

Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 

10,233,999 

13,108,630 

15,504,856 

20,130,856 

23,090,044 

Saskatchewan— 

Loans during year 

6,960,080 

11,434,811 

14,291,043 

6,059,461 

11,604,787 

Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 

1.490,826 

1,293,797 

45,565 

582 

- 


5,469,240 

10,141,014 

14,245,478 

0,058.879 

11.604,787 

Not loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 

18,512,896 

23,982,1.37 

34,123,151 

48,368,629 

54,427,508 

Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 

23,982,136 

34,123,1.51 

48,368,629 

54,427,508 

66,032,295 

Alberta- 

Loans during year 

4,008,524 

3,895,000 

13,117,000 

974,450 

200,000 

Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 

17,781 

1,968,524 

13,000 

169,252 

7,000 

Net lo,ans for year 

4,050,743 

1,920,476 

13,104,000, 

805,198 

193,000 

Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 

5,999,781 

10,050,524 

11,977,000: 

25,081,000! 

25,886,198 

Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 

10,050,524 

11,977,000 

25,081,000 

25,886,198 

26,079,198 

British Columbia— 

Loans during year 

3,535,000 

8.225.000 

12,566,000 

4,044,000 

2.000,000 

Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 

2,213,240 

258,286 

7,554 

71,600 

458,363 

Net loans for year 

1,321,760 

7,960,714 

12,558,446 

8,972,400 

1,641,637 

Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 

5,725,7G0| 

7,047,520 

15,014,234 

27.572,680 

31,646,080 

Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 

7,047,520 

15,014,234 

27,572,680 

31,545,080 

33,086,717 

Grand Totals 

51,314,179 

74,223,015 

116,527,165 

131,989,642 

148,288,2541 


I Leas write-offs as follows: Manitoba, 1804,897; Saskatchewan, $17,682,158; leaving net loans outstand- 
ing $129,801,169. 


17.— Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, hy 
Provinces, as at Mar, 31, 1930-38. 


Prince 

Edward 

Island. 


New 

Bruns- 

wick. 


British 

Colum- 

bia, 


1020. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 
1029. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 
1035. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Nil 

Nil 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

60.000 

50.000 

60.000 

36.500 

35.000 

34.000 

33.000 
33,000 

31.500 

30.500 

29.500 


Nil 

600,000 

1,100,000 

1,537,000 

1,537,000 

1,537,000 

1,537,000 

1.537.000 

1.362.000 

1 . 212.000 

1.077.000 

1.017.000 

937.000 

877.000 

822.000 
757,000 


600,000 

1,220,000| 

1,525,0001 

1,525,000 

1.525.000 

1.525.000 
1,462,000. 

1.308.000 
1,250,000' 

1.198.000 
1,136,090 

1.057.000 

988.000 

910.000 
860,500 

800.000 

648.700 

588.700 
Nil 


1,146,700 

2,312,885 

4,391,817 

7,359,590 

7,355,305 

7,352,018 

7,337,843 

7,317,403 

7,304,203 

5,796,703 

5,384,688 

5.384.688 

5.384.688 


8,750,000 

8.750.000 

8.750.000 

9.350.000 

9.350.000 

9.350.000 

9.350.000 

9.350.000 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.580.000 

1.580.000 

1.975.000 

1.975.000 

1.975.000 

1.975.000 

1.975.000 

1.825.000 

1.660.000 
1,600,000 

1.550.000 

1.475.000 

1.475.000 

1.475.000 

1.367.000 

1.095.000 

1.095.000 

1.072.000 

1.040.000 


750,000 

1.361.500 

1.701.500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,600 
1,701,600 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 


11,740,000 

14,658,200 

17,364,385 

20,530.117 

23.498,090 

23,493,805 

23,427,518 

23,109,343 

13,340,903 

13,065,703 

11,311,203 

10.671.688 
10,621,188 
10,382,188 

10.168.688 
9,771,188 

6.768.388 

4.730.388 
3.308,000 
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Subsection 6. — ^The National Debt. 

Tbe gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,860. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 22 years 
from 1914 to 1937 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,083,952,202; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war purposes 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$2,478,491,235 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1937. 

Recent Funded Debt Operations. — Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1931 and 1934 are dealt noth at pp. 905-907 of the 
1934-35 Year Book, those of the fiscal year 1935 on pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year 
Book, those of the fiscal year 1937 on p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book and those 
between 1914 and 1930 at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year Book. The following 
review carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1938. 

On May 5, 1937, an issue of $113,500,000 was made in Canada for the purpose 
of converting a part of the $236,299,800 6| p.c. Victory Loan due Dee. 1, 1937. 
This issue was a conversion operation only, no cash applications being accepted. 
The new issue was comprised of three maturities, 1 p.c. two-year bonds due June 1, 
1939, 2 p.c. five-year bonds due June 1, 1942, and 3| p.c. twelve-year bonds due 
June 1, 1949, yielding 1-38 p.c., 2-375 p.c., and 3-35 p.c., respectively, to the 
purchaser. 

To provide a part of the funds to pay off the unconverted portion of the 5| p.c. 
Victory Loan Bonds, an issue of $100,000,000 was made in Canada on Nov. 3, 
1937. This issue was also in three maturities, 1 p.c, one and one-half-year bonds 
due June 1, 1939, 2| p.c. seven-year bonds due Nov. 15, 1944, and Sf p.c. fourteen- 
year bonds due Nov. 15, 1951, yielding 1-59 p.c., 2-74 p.c., and 3-34 p.c., respect- 
ively. The $33,293,000 4 p.c. school land debentures due July I, 1937, and held 
by the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, were renewed for a further 
period of one year at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 

In the past four years a market for short-term treasury bills has been built up 
in Canada which has proven highly satisfactory. Each issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender for the period 
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l&.—Fuiided Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Matsirity, Bates of Interest, and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, 
as at Mar. SI, 1937— concluded. 


Name of Loan. 


Annual 

Interest 

Charges. 


1940-Mar. 1 

Sept. 1 
1941~Mar. 15 
Nov. 15 
1942-Oct. 15 
1043— Juno 1 
Oct. 15 

1944— Jan. 15 ' 
Oct. 15 

1945— Aug. 15 “ 
Oct. 15 3 

194n-Feb. 1 

1947-Oct. 1 

1949- Oct. 15 < 

1950- July 1 3 

1952-May 1 « 

Oct. 15 f 

1955- May 1 * 
Juno 1 ® 
Juno 1 « 

1956- Nov. 110 

1957- Nov. Ill 
1058-Sapt. 110 

Nov. 110 
ig59-Nov. IM 
I9(i0-Oct. 1‘6 
Oct. 110 
19()l“J!in. 151’ 
lOOB-Juno 110 
Sept. 151® 
1907— Jan. 15’i® 
1937-Apr. 1 

t Apr. 15 
May 1 
May 15 
Juno 1 
June IS 
Deinand 


Loan of 1935 

Loan of 1936 

Refunding Loan, 1925 

Four and Ono-half Year Notes. . 

National Service Loan, 1931 

Refunding Ijoan, 1934 

liOanof 1935 

Refunding Loan, 1923 

Loan of 1937 

Refunding Loan, 1924 

Loan of 1935 

Refunding lioan, 1933 

Refunding Loan, 1926 

lioan of 1897— JEl,004,421-14-2. . 

Refunding Loan, 1934 , 

Loan of 1930-50— £28,102,775-11-0 

Loan of 1922 

Loan of 1932 

Loan of 1934— £10,000,090-0-0. 

Loan of 1935 dated Juno 1 

Loan of 1935 dated Nov. 15... 

Conversion Loan, 1931 

Conversion Loan, 1931 , 

I^an of 1933— £15,000,000-0-0. . . 

Conversion Loan, 1931 

Coin'orsion IjO,an, 1931 

Loan of 1940-60-£19 ,300, 000-0-0. 

Loan of 1930 

Loan of 1936 

Loan of 1930 

Perpetual Loan of 1930 

Jjoan of 1937 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

Dominion Stock, Issue A 

Dominion Stock, Issue B 

iGompsnsation to Seigneurs 


Canada 

Caiuada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

I Canada 

Now York.. 

C.'inada 

Now York. . 

Canada 

Canada 

Txjndon 

Canada 

London 

Now York.. 

[Canada 

London...... 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

I Canada 

Toondon 

ICamida 

Canada 

London 

New York.. 
New York.. 

Canada 

Canada 

New York.. 
Canada. .... 

C.'innda 

Canada 

Canada 

Gan.ada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 


Recapitulation — 

Payable in Canada 

Payable in New York.. 
Payable in I^ondon 


S cts. 
115,013.030 82 
80,000,000 00 

75.000. 000 00 

45.000. 000 00 

141.003.000 00 

40.409.000 00 

20 . 000 . 000 00 

147.000,100 00 

30.000. 000 00 

50.000. 000 00 

70.000. 000 00 
,88,337,500 00 

45.000. 000 00 
4,888,185 04 

1.38.322.000 00 
137,058,841 00 
100,000,000 00 

60.191.000 00 
48,006,006 67 

40.000. 000 00 

55.000. 000 00 
43,125,700 00 
37,533,200 00 

73.000. 000 00 

270.087.000 00 
289,093,300 00 

93.920.000 00 

100,000,000 00 

48.000. 000 00 

54.703.000 00 

55.000. 000 00 

65.000. 000 00 

25.000. 000 00 

25.000. 000 00 

30.000. 000 00 

25.000. 000 00 

20 . 000 . 000 00 

25.000,000 00 

4,000 00 
10,600 00 
11,827 40 


3,4.50,409 10 

1,200,000 00 

3.375.000 00 

450.000 00 
7,083,150 00 

1.212.270 00 

500.000 00 

7.350.005 00 

075.000 00 

2.2.50.000 00 

1.900.000 00 
3,533,500 00 

2.025.000 00 
122,204 64 

4.841.270 00 
4,797,059 43 

5.000. 000 00 
2,247,040 00 
1,581,606 67 

1 . 200.000 00 

1.650.000 00 
1,940,650 50 

1.0. 88.544 00 

2.920.000 00 
12,450,942 00 
13,030,198 50 

3.757.006 07 

4.000. 000 00 

1.600.000 00 
1,777,847 so 

1.6.50.000 00 

1.050.000 00 
180,250 00 
180,750 00 
227,400 00 

194.000 00 
158,800 00 

201.000 00 
240 00 
371 00 

700 04 


:3, 837, 358.831 1 


125,093,380 61 


2,478,491,2.35 07 
449,000,000 00 
409,807,590 79 


94,085,280 07 
15,585,000 00 
14,823,094 54 


Less bonds and stocks of the above loans hold as sinking funds] 
Net Funded Debt and Trea.sury Bills.. . 


13,375,543,823 931 


* Subject to redemption as a whole on or after Jan. 15, 1943, on 30 days’ notice. ’ Subject to 

redemption in whole or in part on Aug, IS, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days' notice. 
® Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
* Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1944, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
<■ Subject to redemption on or after July 1, 1930, on 6 months’ notice. « Subject to redemption as a 

whole on or after May 1, 1942, on CO days’ notice. ’ Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 

1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. « Subject to redemption in whole or in 

part on or after May 1, 1950, on 3 months’ notice. “ Subject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1950, 
or on any siib.sequent interest date on 60 days’ notice, lo Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 

1, 1940, or on any subaequcnl interest date on 60 days’ notice. n Subject to redemption as a whole 

on Nov. 1, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. ’’ Subject to redemption 

in whole or in part on or after Sept. 1, 1953, on 3 months’ notice. Subject to redemption as a whole 

on Nov. 1, 1948, or on any subsequent interest date on 00 days' notice. k Subject to redemption 

as a whole on Nov. 1, 1949, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. i'' Subject to re- 
demption in wliole or in part on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on 3 months’ notice. Subject to redemption 

as a whole on tict. 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 00 days’ notice. i’ Subject to re- 

demption iu whole or in part on Jan. 15, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. is Sub- 
ject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on GO day.s’ notice. 
i» Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Sept. 15, 1960, on 60 day.s’ notice. 20 Subject 

10 redempi.ion in whole or in part on any interest date on 60 days’ notice as follows: to and including Jan, 
15, 1912, at 105 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1947, at 104 p.c.; thereafter to and including 
Jan. 15, 1952, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1957, at 102 p.e,; thereafter to and including 
Jan 15, 1902, at 101 p.c,; thereafter at 100 p.o. 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada. — Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realiized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the interest charges on 
the total interest-bearing debt amounted to about 35 p.c. of the total receipts from 
taxation and nearly 30 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 

Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3*368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5*164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 3*759 p.c. at Mar, 
31, 1937. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 
thereon, as at Mar. 31 of the years from 1913 to 1937 are given in Table 20. 


20.— The Interest-Bearing Befit, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. SI, 1913-37. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Bonds, 

Debentures 

and 

Treasury 

Bills. 

Annual 
Interest 
Charges 
on Bonds, 
Debontiu-es 
and 

Treasury 

Bills. 

Average 

Interest 

Rate 

on Bonds, 
Deben- 
tures ,and 
Treasury 
Bills. 

Savings 
Bank 
Deposits, 
Trust and 
Other 
Funds. 

Annual 
Interest 
on Savings 
Bank 
Deposits 
and 
Other 
Funds. 

Total 

Interest- 

Bearing 

Debt.* 

. Annual 
Interest 
Charge. 

Aver- 

age 

Rate 

of 

Inter- 

est. 







$ 


p.c. 


3 


% 







% 


P 

.0. 

1913... 


200 

809 

037 

S 

973 

740 

3-439 

91 

73.5 

123 

2,904 

287 


352 

604 

100 

11 

m 

033 

3 

308 

1914... 


311 

833 

272 

11 

102 

047 

3-579 

93 

1)31 


2,957 

544 


404 

.Slif) 

200 

14 

H9 

591 

3 

487 

1915... 


358 

059 

932 

13 

075 

447 

3-645 

91 

910 

510 

2,935 

881 


450 

570 

442 

10 

oil 

328 

3 

554 

1910... 


508 

flOfl 

300 

20 

499 

090 

4-035 

92 

240 

955 

2,960 

002 


600 

241 

321 

23 

459 

698 

3 

908 

1917... 


893 

2(18 

877 

39 

098 

5711 

4-370 

90 

885 

192 

3,114 

31.5 


9(10 

094 

(169 

42 

212 

894 

4 

203 

1918... 

1 

472 

098 

oos 

71 

121 

308 

4-831 

95 

796 

899 

3,096 

532 

1 

567 

895 

507 

74 

217 

900 

4 

733 

1919... 

2 

035 

218 

097 

102 

218 

489 

5-022 

100 

636 

102 

3,441 

803 

2 

135 

,8,54 

199 

105 

666 

292 

4 

947 

1920... 

2 

590 

810 

821 

134 

559 

302 

5-181 

107 

038 

317 

4,275 

486 

2 

703 

855 

138 

13, S 

834 

VK2 

5 

134 

1921... 

2 

520 

997 

021 

130 

416 

007 

6-173 

107 

345 

348 

4,429 

302 

2 

628 

342 

369 

134 

845 

309 

5 

130 

1922... 

2 

504 

587 

R71 

133 

482 

113 

5-204 

105 

379 

439 

4,399 

661 

2 

669 

967 

no 

137 

881 

774 

5 

164 

1923... 

2 

547 

105 

821 

131 

470 

.511 

5-101 

100 

763 

391 

4,531 

1.56 

2 

6,53 

869 

212 

130 

007 

607 


125 

1924... 

2 

504 

033 

820 

128 

571 

337 

5-134 

no 

113 

760 

4,626 

715 

2 

614 

147 

586 

133 

198 

052 

5 

092 

1925... 

2 

503 

703 

169 

125 

928 

071 

5-029 

113 

943 

282 

4,758 

780 

2 

617 

706 

451 

130 

686 

851 

4 

992 

1926... 

2 

484 

410 

330 

125 

lOK 

738 

6-035 

119 

205 

393 

4,977 


2 

603 

015 

729 

130 

086 

027 

4 

996 

1927... 

2 

439 

340 

730 

123 

399 

911 

6-05S 

120 

310 

527 

5,274 

429 

2 

565 

051 

203 

128 

674 

340 

5 

015 

1928... 

2 

377 

681 

080 

119 

479 

400 

5-025 

136 

48.5 

482 

5,721 

330 

c. 

.514 

066 

568 

125 

200 

730 

4 

986 

1929... 

2 

325 

413 

980 

110 

843 

m 

5-024 

145 

780 

369 

6,156 

036 

2 

471 

194 

355 

122 

999 

970 

4 

977 

1930... 

2: 

,250, 

,837, 

,286 

112, 

,942, 

.215 

5-017 

154, 

,997, 

.435 

6,572, 

,018 

2. 

,405, 

,834, 

,721: 

119, 

,514, 

,233 

4' 

•907 

1931... 

2 

.320, 

,832, 

,280 

115. 

,491, 

,955 

4-976 

163 

,994, 

,443 

6,909, 

,151 

2 

.484, 

,826, 

,729 

122. 

,461, 

,100 

4' 

-928 

1932... 

2 

,579, 

,238, 

,724: 

128; 

,188, 

969 

4-970 

136; 

,366, 

,977 

5,522, 

,579 

2 

,715, 

,696, 

.701 

133, 

,711, 

.548 

4' 

•923 

1933... 

2, 

,715, 

,977, 

,874i 

132, 

860, 

543 

4-892 

144, 

,170, 

,675 

5,858, 

,850 

'2, 

,860, 

,154, 

.549 

138, 

,725. 

,393 

4' 

•850 

1934... 

2 

,858, 

,024, 

,524' 

132, 

,354, 

,806 

4-630 

154 

.137. 

,868 

6,093, 

,937 

3 

,012, 

,762, 

, 392 ’ 

138, 

,448, 

,743 

4' 

•595 

1935... 

3 

,001, 

,955 

,821 

127, 

,074, 

,870 

4-150 

171, 

,554, 

,957 

6,683, 

,560 

3, 

,233, 

,510, 

,778 

133, 

,758, 

,430 

4' 

•136 

1930... 

3 

,205, 

,314, 

,332 

128, 

,598, 

,908 

3-938 

196, 

,197, 

8972 

7,679, 

,285 

3, 

.461, 

,612, 

,729: 

136, 

,278. 

,193 

3 

•937 

1937... 

3 

,337 

,35<S. 

,832 

125, 

,093, 

381 

3-748 

224, 

,157, 

,683 

8.798i 

,557 

3, 

,561, 

,516, 

,514 

133, 

,891, 

,938 

3 

•759 


I The total of interest-bB.iring debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held fay the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 2 jn 1936anamount of 111,827, being companaation to seigneurs, previously included 

under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and Other Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures and Treasury 
Bills. 
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Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion. — Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee, authorized by Sec. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act, 
of the deposit required to be maintained by every chartered bank in the Bank of 
Canada, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities”. Under the terms of 
the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Government guarantees 
chartered banks and other approved lending institutions against losses up to 15 p.c. 
of the aggregate value of loans made by each such institution for the financing of 
repairs, alterations, and improvements to rural and urban dwellings. The Act 
provides that the aggregate amount of loans to be guaranteed shall not exceed 
$50,000,000 and therefore the limit of the Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. 
Statistics showing the growth of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given in 
Table 21, while Table 22 shows the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1937. 

21.— Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 
Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-37. 


Note.— D aahtss in this table indicate that there were no guarantees oi the typo shown, for the corres- 
ponding years. 


Fiscal Year, 

Railways, 
Guaranteed 
as to 
Principal 
and Inter- 
est. 

Railways, 
Guaranteed 
as to Inter- 
est only. 

Canadian 

National 

Steam- 

ships. 

Harbour 

Coniniis- 

Otlicr 

Guarantees. 

Bank of 
Canada. 

Total. 


% 

S 

S 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1914 

94,738,684 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

94,738,584 

1915 

114,644,31( 






114,644,310 

191G 

136,540,098 






135,546,098 

1917 

135,546,098 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135,546,098 

1918 

135,540,098 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

135,546.098 

1919 ! 

130,436,098 






130,436,098 

1920 

130,436,098 






130,436,098 

1921 

197,545,125 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

197,545,125 

1922 

248,987,789 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

248,987,789 

1023 

237,878,702 

216,207,142 





454,085,904 

1924 

309,628,762 

216,207.142 





525,835,904 

1925 

365,915,762 

216,207,142 

- 

- 

- 

- 

582,122,904 

1926 

304,415,762 

216,207,142 


_ 

_ 

_ 

580,622,904 

1927 

397,795,002 

216,207,142 


4.000,000 



618,002,144 

1928 

440,224,186 

216,207,142 

828.789 

9.467,166 



666,727,282 

1929 

472,709,509 

210,207,142 

7,936,486 

17,355,118 

- 

- 

714,208,255 

1930. 

590,091,292 

216,207,142 

0,400,000 

21,335,118 

_ 


837,033,552 

1931 

707,474,852 

210,207,142 

9,400,000 

21,835.118 



954,917,112 

1932. 

753,080,146 

■ 216,207.142 

9,400,000 

21,835,118 



1,000,522,4061 

1933. 

748,874,239 

■ 216,207,142 

9,400.000 

21.670.472 

28.272,3011 

- 

1,024,424,1541 

1934 

746,035,434 

216.207,142 

9,400,000 

21,634,472 

93,296,0731 


1,086,573,1211 

1935 

740,117,976 

. 216,207,142 

9,400,000 

21,601.481 

104,525.860 

149,028,902 

1,240,881,361 

1936 

747,366,632 

. 216,207,142 

9,400,000 

21,676,481 

90,044,370 

188,202,917 

1,278,797,542 

1937 

756,163,072 

216,207,142 

9,400,000 

21,566,595 

14,836,167 

194,275,314 

1,212,447,290 


‘ Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 
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3S.— Seeisrities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Security. 

Amount of 
Guarantee 
Authorized. 

Amount 
Outstanding 
and Held 

Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1937. 

Where Payable. 


S 

3 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 




1. Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 
duo 1953, £1,923,287-0-0 

9,359,997 

9,359,997 

London. 

2. Canadian Northern Ely. Co., 3J p.c. deb. stock. 




due 1958, £1,622,580-19-9 

7,890,590 

7,890,546 

1 

3, Canadian Northern Ontario Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 




stock, due 1961, £7.350,000-0-0 

35,770,000 

34,229,907 

London. 

4. Canadian Northern Alberta Ely. Co., 31 p.c. deb. 




stock, due 1960, £647,260-5-6 

3,150,000 

3,149,999 

London. 

5. Grand Trunk Pacific RJy. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 




1902, £14,000,000-0-0 

68,040,000 

34,992,000 

London, New York, and 

6. Canadian Northern Alberta Ely. Co., 3-J p.c. deb. 
stock, duo 1962, £733,501-12-10 

3,570,000 

_ 

Canada. 

London and Canada. 

7. Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 




1962, £3,280,000-0-0 

15,940,800 

8,440,848 

London, New York, and 

S. Canadian Northern Ely. Co., 65 p.c. bonds, due 
194(5 

25,000,000 

24,238,000 

Canada, 

New York. • 

9. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 




ment bonds, 1923-3S 

22,500,000 

2,250,000 

Canada. 

10. Canadian National Rly. Co.,Sp.c. bonds, due 1954 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Canada. 

11. Canadian National Rly. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. deb. 




stock. £7,170,801-0-0 

34,927,098 

24,205,085 

London. 

12. Canadian National Rly. Co., 45 p.c. gold bonds, 




duo 1957 

65,000,000 

65,000,000 

New York and Canada. 

13. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 




due July 1, 1969 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

London, New York, and 

14. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
due Oct. 1, 1909 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

Canada. 

London, New York, and 

15. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
due 1970 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

Canada. 

London, New York, and 

16. Canadian National Rly. Co., 4| p.c. gold bonds, 
due 1955 

50,000,000 

50.000,000 

Canada. 

London, New York, and 

17. Canadian National Rly. Co., 45 p.c. gold bonds, 
due 1956 

70,000,000 

70,000,000 

Canada. 

London, New York, and 

IS. Cjimidian National Bly. Co., 4§ p.c. gold bonds,' 
due 1951 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Canada. 

London, New York, and 

19. Canadian National Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 1950 

20,500,008 

20,500,000 

Canada. 

Canada. 

20. Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1938^ 

13,400,000 

13,400,000 

Canada. 

21. Canadian National Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 1944 

35,000.000 

35,000,000 

Canada. 

22. Canadian National Rly. Co.,2p.c.bonds,duel943 

56.000,000 

55,000,000 

Canada. 

23. Canadian National Rly. Go., 3 p.c, bonds, due 1953 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

Canada. 

24. Ciiiuidiaii National Rly. Co., 25 p.c. bonds, due 
1944... 

15,500,000 

15,500,000 

Canada. 

25. Canadian National Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, duo 1952 

20,000.000 

20,000,000! 

Canada. 

Totals.. 

833,554,485 




■> A ^ payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada. 

. "daitional railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of 146,657,952 were 
irfthe h'liids^rtho^pubife"**^”*^^^* at Mar. 31, 1937, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those 
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g«,™Sectirities Ctiiarantccd by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1937— 

concluded. 




Amount 

Outstanding 




and Held 


Security. 

Guarantee 

.‘Vuthorized. 

by the 
Public as 

Where Payable. 



at Mar. 31, 




1937. 



% 

3 


Kallway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 




2(i. Grand Trunk Itly,, Aequiflition Guarantees— 




Gr and Trunk 4 p.c.porp.giuir. stock, £12,600,0001 

60.833,333 

60,833,333 

London. 

Gr.'ind Trunk 5 p.e. psrp. deb. stock, £4,270,375 

20,782,402 

20,782,492 

London. 

Great Western .6 p.c.perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080 

13,252,323 

13,252,323 

London. 

Grand 'I'nink 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,024,455 
Nortliorn Rly. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. 

119,839,014 

119,839,014 

London. 


1,499,980 

1,499,980 

London. 



216,207,142 

216,207,142 




Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 

27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 
Soutli Shore Bridfic 5 p.c. bonds duo 1969 

19,500,000 

10,000,000 

19,000,000 

London, New York, and 
Canada. 

London, Now York, and 
Canada. 

28, Ciinadiiin ISTntioiial (West Indies) Steamships 


9,400,000 

29, Saint John Harbour Commission— 

(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint 




Jolin, assumed by the Commission 

1,467,105 

1,197,642 

$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York, and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 

(b) Dobontiires.of the Commission issued to 



the city of Saint John, due 1952 

067,953' 

007,053 

Canada. 

30. Now Wkmtininstor Harbour Coratuissionors 4J 

p.c, dobeiiturcR duo 1048 

700,000 

700,000 

New York and Canada. 


Totals 

32,335,118 

30,966,595 




Other Guarantees— 




31. Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 




Office 

12,442,400 

625,000 

7,062,988 

625,000 

Canada. 

Canada. 

32. Bank advances, re Government of Newfoundland 

33. Bank advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal Cor-' 




poration (order tor steel rails) ' 

1,100,000 

620.534 

143,965 

Canada. 

Canada. 

34. Province of British Columbia Treasury Bills 

626,534 

36. Province of Manitoba Treasury Bills... 

6,894,127 

5,628,764 

Canada. 

30. I,oan.s made by approved lending institutions 
under the Homo Improvement I.oan8 Guar- 


antee Act 

7.500.000 

360, 803 

Canada. 

37. Bank advances, re Grain Marketing— 


Caimdiiin Compsrativo Wheat Producers, Ltd.. 




(Saskatcliewan Oats .\cct.) 


389,114 

1 Canada. 

1 

TIic Canadian Wljeat Board. 

60,000,000 

38. Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Aasoeiation 



lAd, Daj. to day margins of the Canadian 




Wheat Board (closed out daily) 

Unstated. 


Canada. 

Bank of Canaria— 


30. Deposits maintained by the chartered banks inj 





Unstated. 

194,276,314 

Canada, 

Bank of Canada | 
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Section 2. — Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sec. 118 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Viet., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years at pp. 855-857 of this chapter. In addition, through their retention 
of ownership of their lands, minerals, and other natural resources, those provinces 
that, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, min- 
ing royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces, though having 
controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under Sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose 
direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on 
the sole credit of the province. The total revenues received by Provincial Govern- 
ments for their fiscal years ended 1936 are analysed by source in Table 23. 

Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expendi- 
tures were generally moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for 
the provinces collectively, from Tables 25 and 26. The demand, more especially in 
Ontario and the West, for increased services from governments, particularly in 
respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public 
utilities, and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased revenues, 
which had in the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxa- 
tion to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession 
duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short 
period of twenty years from 1916 to 1936 covered by the statements compiled by 
the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics.! The fact that provincial govern- 
ment is cheaioer per head in the eastern provinces (although both Ontario and Nova 
Scotia have shown large per capita increases in recent years) is evident from Table 
26, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal 
years, from 1871 to 1936. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the 
larger services rendered to the public are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties on 
forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services as 
agriculture, civil government, education, and public works. As the result of the 
Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary state- 
ment of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 


. *^QV'ised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
i his Branch issues dotailod statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Section 1 of Chapter XXIX. 

tThe suoGession duties collected by the provinces in 1936 amounted in the aggregate to 619,818,365, as 
compared with 61,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 19-fold in 32 years. The aggregate 
rovonuG raised by taxation of corporationSi land^ income and miscellaneous (oxolusivo of gasolene taxes, 
succession duties and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,54$ in 1916 to $39,825,(389 in 1936, an increase 
of 5o2 p.c. m 20 years. 
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and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniforna termin- 
ology was vadopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts 
received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each province, 
as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 1916 to 1920 will 
be found on pp. 080-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 on pp. 786-791 of the 
1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book. 

The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Data for 1936 are given on the new uniform basis in Tables 23 and 24. 

Subsection 1. — Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 

Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures. — ^The total ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the provinces for their individual fiscal years are shown in Table 25, 
pp. 874-875, for the census years 1871-1911 and for each year from 1916-36. Tables 
23 and 24 on pp. 870-873 show detailed ordinary revenues and expenditures for 1936. 
While revenues have grown verj'- rapidly over the period covered in Table 25, expen- 
ditures have more than kept pace. 

Some explanation is perhaps necessaiy in regard to the Capital Receipts and 
Expenditures and the Trust and Public Charities Funds Receipts and Expenditures 
shown in the low’er parts of Tables 23 and 24. In regard to the former, receipts 
represent the proceeds of loans and borrowings in the form of bonds, debentures, 
and treasury bills and arc largely offset by capital payments for debt retirements; 
there are, however, receipts from the Dominion Government in regard to old age 
pensions and unemployment relief which are regarded as capital receipts. Finally, 
refunds of capital expenditures, made earlier in the form of advances or loans, are 
also included under this heading. 

"With regard to the Trust and Public Charities Funds accounts, these, as will be 
noted, relate clnefly to the province of Quebec where, under the Public Charities 
Act, parts of the revenues derived from Liquor Commission profits, taxes on amuse- 
ments and race tracks, and the hospital tax on meals are transferred to the Public 
Charities Fund for the benefiit of hospitals, sanatoria, refuges, and other charitable 
institutions. In Quebec and Manitoba there are also judicial deposits in connection 
with appeals, sales by the sheriff, etc., which are made to the Trust Funds accounts, 
and Prince Edward Island shows small Trust Fund receipts. Since 1916, i.e., in the 
short space of 20 years, while total revenues of all provinces have shown an increase 
of 305 p.c., ordinaiy expenditures have increased 301 p.c. 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation. — ’Whereas in earlier years the Dominion, 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
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century lias put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the recently amended 
classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $12,521,816 in 1916 
to $95,826,440 in 1936, exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traflSc profits, and 
other licences and permits, etc., an almost eight-fold increase in 20 years. 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing alone amounted to $7,867,751. It has since fluctuated 
considerably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1931. 
The revenue from this source in 1936 was $22,854,410. 

The gasolene tax is now generally adopted as a means of increasing provincial 
receipts and has proved to be a lucrative source of revenue. In 1923 only Mani- 
toba and Alberta showed gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 
the five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia collected such revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 the 
same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,161,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,966,590 in 1930, $23,859,067 
in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, $26,812,275 in 1934, $20,474,977* 
in 1935, and in 1936 to $32,310,353. The higher yields in recent years, however, 
were due partly to higher rates of taxation. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934, again increasing in 1936. The 
adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, 
until now it exists in all but Prince Edward Island where prohibition is still in force, 
has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have 
swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control, such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected 
by all provinces from the liquor traflSc was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, 
increasing to $27,699,687 by 1929. In 1933 such revenue amounted to $16,160,980, 
in 1934 to $12,814,120, in 1935 to $12,886,197, and in 1936 to $19,338,366. The 
figures shown in Table 23 include liquor permits and licences amounting to $2,217,307 
and other items amounting to $11,166, the corresponding amounts being shown 
under “Licences and Permits” in former years. The method of control varies 
somewhat as between the provinces. In the majority of cases there are independent 
commissions or boards to administer the provincial Liquor Traffic Acts, but the 
accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat differently in the various 
provincial public accounts reports.f 

Fiscal Years of the Provinces.^ — The fiscal years of the provinces are as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. 
and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta and. B.C., Mar. 31, 


* The wide difference between the figure for 1935 and the one for 1930 is accounted for largelv by the 
V*? province of Ontario from Oct, 31 to Mar. 31, so that the Ontario figures for 

19.^6 incluaGd m the 1935 total were for five months only. 

tSeo Chapter XVII, pp. 626-629, and aleo the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on “The 
Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada . 
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23.— Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Charity Kcvemies of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 
Note. — ^For information as to when the fiscal years 


Item. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Noto 

Scotia. 

Now 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 


S 

S 

$ 

$ 

1 

Ordinary Keveime.s— 






Subventions and grants. 

845,954 

3,723,302 

1,922,928 

2,685,036 

3,073,635 

Taxation 

654,342 

4,052.371 

2,485,0153 

17,423,207 

39,617,496 

Royalties, duties and dues 

Nil 

641,878 

422,316 

4,990,470 

2,213,473 

Ticencos and permits 

114,917 

1,263,028 

1,137,810 

6,783,158 

9,885,862 

h'ecs 

35,527 

294,806 

121,302 

1,295,032 

1,970,364 

Liquor traffic control — 

40,000 

1,119,771 

782,742 

3,808,899 

8,335,000 

Fines and penalties 

2,281 

15,877 

9,204 

372,878 

124,783 

Profits from trading activities 

Nil 

68,814 

31,948 

Nil 

Nil 

Interest 

Nil 

939,684 

130,723 

1,041,790 

11,372,188 

Retuiula of expenditure 

897 

Nil 

3,582 

601,865 

10,580,536 

jigriciilture and public domain 

1,282 

84,785 

Nil 

1,186,466 

670,142 

Institutional revenue 

12,152 

502,779 

262,306 

102,159 

1,937,844 

Other 

11,114 

74,171 

20,168 

27,047 i 

531,775 

Totals, Ordinary Itcvenues . 

1,718,466 

12,811,266 

7,330,143 

40,497,031 

90,331,896 

Capital Beceipts— 






Proceeds of loans and borrowings 

775,000 

8,211,038 

13,123,433 

72,928,000 

101,709,354 

Sinking funds and investments (earn- 
ings, sale of, etc.) 

201,799 

770,736 

23,408 

Nil 

1,832,396 

Provincial Savings Office 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

15,739,721 

Dominion Government 

281,605 

1,323,244 

1,176,803 

8,623,613 

13,292,930 

Sale of property or other capital assets. 

Nil 

16,964 

Nil 

Nil 

213,308 

Refunds of expenditure or repayment 
of advances or loans 

2,407 

729,874 

90.151 

6,516,049 

22.506,934 

Agriculture and public domain 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

100,911 

Other 

Nil 

Nil 

52.600 

928 

454,109 

Totals, Capital Receipts . . . 

1,260,871 

11,057,855 

14,466,354 

87,068,590 

155,849,663 

Trust and Public Charities Fund.s 
Bceeipts— 

Marriago licences 

Nil 



12,108 

' 

Public charities fund 

Nil 

' - 

- 

4.488,050 


I’mid for promotion of health 

Nil 

- 

- 

Nil 

- 

Deposits, guai'antees, etc 

Nil 

- 

_ 

3,509.655 

- 

Other 

23,517 

- 

- 

3.432,999 

- 

Totals, Trust and PuMlc 






Charities Funds Receipts 

23,517 

Nil 

NU 

11,443,813 

Nil 
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Fro^incial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 19S6. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 

of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 869. 


Item. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Total. 


S 

i , 

S 

S 

% 

Ordinary Ecvenucs— 






Subventions and grants 

3.913,332 

4,679,901 

3,460,138 

3,316,339 

27,620,565 


7,008,170 

5,627,755 

5.501,108 

13,456,938 

95.826,440 

Royalties, duties and dues 

306,457 

294,356 

669,632 

2,216,483 

11,755,071 

Licences and permits 

1,129,727 

1,604,105 

1,703,094 

3,430,434 

27,052,133 

Fees 

456,556 

724,799 

974,634 

784,790 

6,666,870 

Liquor traffic control. 

1,204,686 

1,280,345 

1,843,589 

3,001,808 

21,566,840 

Fines and penalties 

52,436 

39,083 

43,743 

76, 669 

730,954 

Profits from trading activities 

2,711 

45,533 

5,280 

23,969 

178,255 

Interest •'••• 

1,965,953 

2,544,104 

944,844 

425,620 

19,364,904 

Refunds^of expenditure 

59,553 

171,664 

861,343 

702,203 

12,981,633 

Agricultural and public domain 

56,868 

222,431 

88,972 

643,874 

2,953,850 

Institutional revenue 

222,625 

127.257 

362,780 

752,278 

4,431,958 

Other 

36,919 

477,359 

177,515 

124,641 

1,480,709 

Totals, Ordinary Kevcnues . 

16,415,993 

17,838,692 

16,636,652 

29,016,014 

232,616,182 

Capital aecelpts— 






Proceeds of loans and borrowings ...... 

7,720,995 

70,240,052 

29,018,947 

25,022,900 

329,355,719 

Sinking funds and investments (earn- 
ings, sale of, etc.) 

526,051 

2,000 

2,731,297 

Nil 

0,093,746 

Provincial Savings Office 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

15,739,721 

Dominion Government 

3,293,911 

2,944,312 

1,811,867 

2,250,911 

34,999,105 

Sale of property or other capital assets . 

Nil 

760 

14,564 

Nil 

245,596 

Refunds of expenditure or repayment of 
advances or loans 

2,905,826 

2,727.856 

1,578,784 

911 

36,058,852 

Agriculture and public domain 

30,299 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

131,210 

Other. 

5,422,760 

1,533,487 

29,929 

Nil 

7,493,093 

Totals, Capital Receipts.. . . 

19,905,842 

77,448,417 

35,185,388 

27,874,722 

430,117,732 

Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Receipts — 

Marriage licences 

Nil 




13,108 

Public charities fund 

Nil 


- 

- 

4,488,050 

Fund for promotion of health 

Nil 

■- 

- 

- 

Nil 

Deposits, guarantees, etc 

274.398 


- 

- 

3,784.053 

Other 

143,733 

■- 

- 

- 

3,600,249 

Totals, Trust and Public 






Charities Funds Receipts 

418,131 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11,884,460 
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34.— Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Cliarlty Expenditures of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 
Nora. — For information as to when the fiscal years 


Item. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 


$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

Ordinary Expenditures - 






Debt charges 

414,555 

4,061,260 

3,417,017 

9,517,359 

32,492.548 

I^egialation 

18,804 

60,741 

76.911 

1,029,641 

322,238 

Administration and genenil government 

168,596 

629,423 

436,429 

6,131,154 

5,754,383 

Education 

329,664 

1,308,263 

712,540 

4,329,381 

9,771,883 

Legal and judicial administration 

65,272 

152,348 

179,861 

3,953,728 

2,070,980 

Transportation and communications . . , 

255,103 

1,946,739 

1,164,850 

8,049,092 

5,489,377 

Agriculturo and public domain 

28,952 

545,745 

626,040 

0,704,806 

2,800,705 

Public welfare 

435,074 

3,888,766 

1,237,211 

2,772,858 

44,800,855 

Other 

27, 100 

90,263 

4,552 

931,588 

101,633 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures 

1,743,120 

13,689,548 

7,755,111 

43,420,207 

103,664,602 

Capital Payments— 






Public debt retirement 

776,000 

1,975,786 

5,973,667 

49.228,400 

100,810,768 

Loans and advances, roalimblo assets. . 

33,765 

108,999 

891,915 

274,937 

039,506 

Administration and general government 

24,197 

724,503 

21.000 

970,379 

881,681 

Education 

Nil 

7,786 

Nil 

L210 

65,979 

Administration of Justice building 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,435 

Nil 

Transportation and communications ' 

54,802 

5,607.743 

6,040,052 

8,488,973 

7,221,570 

Agriculture and public domain 

22,072 

62,906 

Nil 

173,170 

346,227 

Public welfare 

531,734 

2,606,481 

837,752 

23,694,489 

24,679,413 

Other 

10,169 

Nil 

701,968 

Nil 

161,343 

Totals, Capita! Payments 

1,451,739 

11,153,263 

14,466,354 

82,834,993 

135,105,386 

Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Payments— 

Sinking funds, municipal, school coipor- 
ation-s and banks 

Nil 



2,971,220 


Education 

Nil 

- 

- 

12,184 

- 

Public welfare 

Nil 

- 

- 

6,631,237 

- 

Deiiosits, judicial and other, 

Nil 

- 

- 

1,965,823 

- 

Other..' 

10,062 

■- 

- 

100,343 


Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments. ...... 

10,062 

Nil 

Nil 

11,680,813 

Nil 
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Frovliicial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1936. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 

of the varioua provinces end, see text at foot of p. 869. 


Item. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Total. 


$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Ordinary Espcndltiircs— 






Debt charges 

0,792,758 

6,900,590 

7,338,568 

8,957,828 

79,893,083 

Legislation 

133,850 

178,405 

356,120 

161,923 

2,338,633 

Administration and general government 

774,520 

1,588,255 

1,426,582 

2,221,277 

18,130,625 

Education 

1,731,313 

3,117,762 

2,578,938 

3.628,719 

27,508,463 

Legal and judicial administration 

757,342 

902,567 

838,681 

1,524,295 

10,445,074 

Transportation and communications... . 

‘ 661,676 

807; 165 

720,054 

2,091,625 

21,191,781 

Agriculture and public domain 

702,317 

631,459 

677,060 

1,846,183 

14,622,867 

Public welfare 

4,707,165 

4,702,519 

4,167,238 

5,950,075 

72,661,751 

Other 

33,367 

61,885 

178,209 

14,944 

1,449,631 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures 

16,294,294 

18,890,607 

18,287,450 

26,396,869 

248,141,808 

Capital Payments— 






Public debt rotiromcnt 

6,199,331 

54,005,687 

20,892,343 

7,096,000 

247,856,981 

Loans and advances, roaliisablo assets. . 

1,540,497 

918.595 

4,842,125 

130,000 

9,680,338 

Administration and general government 

4,801 

Nil 

19,277 

Nil 

2,645,798 

Education 

Nil 

Nil 

5,996 

Nil 

80,971 

Administration of Justice building 

Nil 

Nil 

4,202 

Nil 

7,637 

Transportation and communications.... 

96,684 

748.644 

1,405,453 

513,817 

30,237,738 

Agriculture and public domain 

3,639 

Nil 

130,130 

Nil 

737.144 

Public welfare 

6,643,151 

20,270,102 

4,511,033 

10.040,323 

94.413,478 

Other 

5,179,657 

1,505,419 

1,987,169 

Nil 

9,545,725 

Totals, Capital Payments 

19,667,820 

77,448,447 

33,797,728 

19,280,140 

395,205,810 

Trust and Public Charities Funds' 
Payments— 

Sinking funds, municipal, school corpor- 
ations and banks 

74,437 




3,045,603 

Education 

Nil 

- 

- 

- 

12,184 

Public welfare. 

Nil 

- 

- 

- 

6,631,237 

Depo.sits, judicial and otlier 

153,425 

- 

- 

- 

2,119,248 

Other 

103,363 

- 

- 

- 

213,768 

Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments 

331,225 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

12,022,100 
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35.— Ordinary Kevenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective lisca! years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916-36. 


Hevonue. I Revenue. I ’ Revenue. I ' 


New Brunswick. 


1901.. 

1911.. 
191G,. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 
19?0 
19?1 
19?2 
19?3 

1994 

1995 

1920. . 

1927. . 

1928. . 

1929.. 

1930. . 

1931.. 
1932 

1933.. 


$ 

385,014 

276,380 

274,047 

309,446 

374.798 

508,455 

400,0.53 

514,475 

501,915 

740,973 

769,710 

748,888 

064,303 

788,431 

740,070 

832,551 

836,748 

1,034,782 

1,083,571 

1.148,749 

1,149,570 

1,206,026 

1,203,063 

1,385,777 

1.5,36,709 

1,718.400 


476,445 
661,541 
1,090,230 
1,625,653 
ISlII 2.165,338 
,113 2,118.620 
416 2,332,634 
,409 3,280,313 
774 3,801,016 
042 4,586,840 
241 4,791,208 
046 5,317,335 
,882 5,461,383 
,338|| 4,467,484 
5,744,575 
6,617,073 
6,933,630 
7,390,410 
7,682,066 
8,104,602 

0 8,874.095 
8,013.468 
8,876,505 
13,642,4103 
12,841,260 


600,344 

494,582 

692,538 

1,088,925 

1.790,77s 

2,152,75 

2,344,01 

2,573,795 

3,280,285 

3,916,84' 

4.678,14f 

4,791,991, 

5,229,178 

5.579.525 

5,969,5441 

6,327,045 

6,566,141 

7,543,078 

7,288,486 

7,900,987 

8,194,592 

9.037.199 

9,632,347 

10,168,8383 

14,540,011= 

112.689,5481 


451,076 

607,445 

612,762 

1,031,267 

1,347,077 

1,-580,419 

1,572,814 

2,357,909 

2,182,420 

3.100,892 

2.892,905 

3.226,727 

3,479,733 

3,726,286 

3,556,330 

4,205,863 

5.096,446 

5,290,098 

5,991,375 

6,583,726 

5.980,914 

6,495,5733 

5,691,1383 

6,809,9753 

6,486.481 

7.330.142 


1,632,032 
3,191,779 
3,457,144 
4,603,432 
7,032,745 
9,647,984 
10,441,114 
13,806,392 
12,666,352 
14,472,651 
15,914,521 
21,609,396 
21,634,642 
23,170,733 
25,021,329 
27,208,336 
30,924,997 
34,807,783 
39,976,283 
43,585,142 
41,830,620 
39,349,193 
33,324,760 
31,018, 342SI 
35,195,679 
40,497,031 


1,516,554 
i, 424, 900 
), 436, 687 
>,907,672 
1,671,830 
!,371,131 
!, 520. 740 
!, 624, 088 
5,676,977 
>,930,270 
1,667,293 
1,029,390 
5,401,480 
>,078,703 
!, 821, 226 
5,964,487 
>,374,910 
).854,245 
>.933,901 
), 166, 1368 
5,612,816 
), 134, 814 
1.420,207 


' 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. | 

1 Bovenuo. ] 

Expenditure. 


S 

$ 

1 


i 



S 



% 


1871 

2,333,180 

1.816,784 




- 



- 



« . 

1881 

2,788,747 

2,592,800 

121.887 


220 

,808 



.. 




1891 

4,138,589 

4,158,460 

: 590,484 


664 

,432 







1901 

4,466,044 

4,038,834 

1,008,653 


988 

251 







1911 

9,370,834 

9,916,934 

4,454,190 

4, 

002 

,825 

2 

,099, 

,603 

2 

575 

,145 

1916 

13,841,339 

12.705.333 

6,897,807 

6 

147 

,780 

4, 

,801, 

,084 

5, 

258 

,7.56 

1917 

; 18,269,697 

16,518,223 

6,292.986 

6, 

860 

355 

5, 

631 , 

,010 

6, 

.553 

,905 

1918 

i 19,270,122 

17,460,404 

6,723,013 

7 

307 

,727 

7, 

797, 

153 

0, 

828 

,596 

1919 

20,692,166< 

21,464,575 

8,613,364 

«, 

407 

942 

8, 

,333, 

,7.59 

8 

125 

,203 

1920 ! 

26.981,517^ 

25,880,843 

9,870,710 

10, 

602 

,955 

9, 

,903, 

,885 

8, 

707 

,833 

1921 

30,411,396< 

28,579,688 

9,358,956 

10, 

06,3 

139 

11, 

789, 

,920 

12 

1.51 

,065 

1922 

39.725,370< 

37,468,3955 

7,940,457 

« 

381 

,667 

11, 

,801, 

,894 

13 

322 

,120 

1923 

34,818,729< 

49,305,439 

10,078,730 

10, 

610 

567 

12, 

576, 

,763 

12 


,544 

1924 

41,721,961* 

48,868,669 

10,926,684 

10, 

455 

,187 

12, 

,520, 

,411 

12, 

449 

,150 

1925 

48,013,862* 

51,462,178 

7,866.519“ 

6, 

824 

,155“ 

12, 

,378, 

,755 

12, 

498 

,933 

1926 

62,039,855* 

51,251,781 

10.582.537 

10, 

431 

,652 

13, 

,317, 

,398 

13, 

212 

,483 

1927 

56,308,225 

65,763,689 

11,592,758 

10, 

446 

,286 

13, 

,050, 

,217 

12 

962 

,217 

1928 

58.426,983 

58,198,746 

10,962,317 

11, 

103 

,109 

13, 

,564, 

,893 

is; 

449 

,632 

1929 

64,549,718 

61,908,824 

12,150,490 

12, 

344 

,493 

16 

,096, 

,666 

15 

971 

,231 

1930 

57,343, 29F 

57,689,353’ 

13.922,135 

13, 

637 

,397 

16, 

,501, 

,527“ 

17, 

079 

,469“ 

1931 

54,390,092’ 

54.846,994’ 

13,842,511 

14, 

491 

,673 

14 

,346, 

,010 

18 

202 

,677 

1932 

08,999,855V 

71,060,654* 

15,726,641 

IS, 

726 

,641 

13 

,2.54, 

,871 

19, 

075 

,161 

1933 

07,800,643 

67,324,117* 

13,838.339 

15, 

782 

,904 

16 

,177, 

,784 

10, 

756 

,421 

1934 

01,426,934 

103.578,688* 

13,966,921 

14, 

003 

,633 

15 

,585 

,018* 

16, 

979 

,911 

1935 

30,941,953‘» 

41.382,62SW 

16,092.546 

16 

933 

,111 

15 

,278. 

,905 

18 

115 

,533 

1936 

90,321,896 

103,664.602 

16.415.993 

16 

294 

,294 

17 

,838 

,692 

18: 

890 

,607 


Saskatchewan. 


Includes expenditure on oapital accounti except (or 1901. > * Revised since the publication of the 

1937 Year iJook, _ « For fourteen months. * Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot 

ho separated. ‘ Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. « For eight months. 

^ Exclusive of interoat paid by Hydro and other commissions. “ Certain minor items, amounting 

to about 1600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures, have been transferred to 
the extraordinary classification in the 1930 Provincial Accounts Report. “ This figure is taken from 

the Public Accounts of Ontario. For five months. 
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25. — Ordinary Revenues and. Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916-36“Concluded. 



Alberta. I 

British Columbia. || 

1 Totals for All Provinces. i 

Fiscal Year. 

Revenue. I 

Expenditure. || 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 



$ 


$ 


$ 

S 

$ 

% 


1871 






191,820® 

97,692® 

5,518,946 

4,935, 

,008 

1881.. 






397,035 

378,779 

7,858.698 

8,119, 

'/III 

1891 






959,248 

1,032.104 

10,693,815 

11,628, 

,363 

1901 






1,605,920 

2,287,821 

14,074,991 

14,146, 

,059 

1911 

a, 

309, 

i,6n» 

3,437, 

088 

10,492,892 

8,194,803 

40,706,948 

38,144, 

,511 

1916 

6, 

281, 

695 

6,018, 

894 

6,291,694 

10,083,605 

50,015,795 

63,826, 

,219 

1917... 

6, 

260 

106 

i 6,752, 

,504 

6,906,784 

9,531,740 

67,989,984 

60,122, 

,485 

1918 

7, 

660, 

762 

8,303, 

,808 

8,882,845 

9.023,269 

69,345,305 

66,052, 

,969 

1919 

9, 

642 

7.39 

9,625, 

,749 

10,931,279 

9,887,745 

76,844,307 

76,403, 

,973 

1920 

10, 

919 

776 

10.423, 

3.56 

13.861,603 

11,568,003 

92.653,023 

88,250, 

,676 

1921 

11, 

086, 

937 

13,109, 

,304 

15,219,264 

16,236,931 

102,030,458 

102,669, 

,515 

1922.. 

9, 

3?, 4, 

890 

11,235, 

192 

16,987,869 

17,436.487 

116,156,699 

112,874, 

,954 

1923 

10, 

,419, 

,146 

10,990, 

,830 

18,758,864 

19,273,942‘ 

117,738,245 

132,071, 

,095 

1924 

10, 

.WO, 

627 

11.174, 

690 

19,124,580 

20,515,367< 

127,896,047 

135,159, 

,185 

192S 

11, 

,531, 

,026 

11,249, 

,433 

18,823,358 

20,156,702® 

132,398,729 

136,648, 

,242 

1926.... 

11, 

,912, 

,128 

11,894, 

,328 

20,608,672 

19.829,522® 

146,450,904 

144,183: 

.178 

1927 

12, 

,263, 

,401 

12,479, 

,381 

20,267,916 

19,408,881® 

156,846,780 

162,211, 


1928 

16, 

,149, 

,896® 

15,870, 

,133® 

20,939,123 

20,215,656* 

168,109,605 

165,538, 

.910 

1929 

15, 

,265, 

,084 

13,686 

,261 

21,094,427 

22,825,520* 

183,598.024 

177,642, 

.102 

1930 

15, 

,829, 

,865 

15,402 

,885 

25,498,409 

25.066.980® 

188,154,910 

184,804 

,203 

1931 

15, 

,710 

,962 

18,017 

.544 

23,988.199 

27,931,866® 

179.143,480 

190,764 

,202 

1932.... 

13, 

,492: 

,430 

18,645 

,481 

25,682,892 

32,734,453 

193,081,576® 

214,389 

,164® 

19,33. 

15, 

,426, 

,285 

17,533 

.786 

23,333,115 

26,169,492 

184,808,470® 

200,627: 

,219® 

1934 

16 

,178 

,007 

17,056 

,639 

22.618,367 

22,992,344 

175,867,349® 

229,483 

,726® 

1935 

16 

,790 

,170 

17,628 

,221 

25,603,942 

24,439,767 

180,587,695 

181,175 

,686 

1936 

16, 

,636 

,052 

18,287 

.460 

29,016,044 

26,396,869 

232,616,182 

248,141 

,808 


1 See footnotes to figures for individual provinces when using these figures. * Six months. 

” Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. * Includes sinking 
funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). ‘ Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 

1928. 6 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

36.--Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective flscai years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916-36. 

Nora. — Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 156. 
ORDINARY REVENUES. 


Fiscal Year, 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick, 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Average 
for All 
Pro- 
vinces. 


$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

1871 

4d0 

1-36 

1-68 

1-37 

1-44 




5-311 

1-60 

1881 

2-63 

1-10 

1-90 

2-35 

1-45 

1-97 



8-10 

1-82 

1891 

2-51 

1-49 

1-91 

2-32 

1-96 

3-86 



9-79 

2-21 

1901 

3-00 

2-37 

3-12 

2-77 

2-05 

3-96 



8-97 

, 2-62 

1911 

3-99 

3-30 

3-83 

3-51 

3-71 

9-66 

5-49 

8-85® 

26-70 

5-65 

1916 

5'53 

4-29 

4-29 

4-48 

5-10 

10-65 

7-41 

10-65 

13-80 

6-25 

1917 

5-51 

4-21 

4-27 

4-81 

8-71 

11-28 

8-51 

12-32 

14-88 

7-19 

1918 

6-78 

4-65 

6-39 

6-30 

7-02 

11-90 

11-50 

14-67 

18-74 

8-61 

1919 

5-04 

6-47 

5-85 

5-67 

7-42* 

14-93 

11-91 

17-82 

22-40 

9-25 

1920 

8-33 

7-37 

8-14 

6-30 

9-07* 

16-62 

13-59 

19-33 

27-34 

10-83 

1921 

8-66 

8-75 

7-46 

6-74 

10-37* 

15-34 

15-57 

18-85 

28-99 

11-61 

1922... i 

8-41 

9-18 

8-29 

9-00 

13-33* 

12-89 

15-35 

15-75 

31-40 

13-02 

1923 

8-37 

10-27 

8-95 

8-84 

11-66* 

16-28 

16-17 

17-57 

33-80 

13-07 

1924 

8-59 

10-58 

9-53 


13-64* 

17-48 

15-83 

17-60 

33-49 

13-99 

1925 

8-61 

8-67 

9-05 

9-82 

lS-43* 

12-45® 

15-38 

19-15 

32-01 

14-25 

1926 

9-57 

11-15 

10-62 

10-46 

16-45* 

16-56 

16-22 

19-59 

34-01 

15-50 

1927 

9'62 

12-65 

12-81 

11-64 

17-49 

17-81 

15-52 

19-37 

32-52 

16-28 

1928 

11-78 

13-46 

13-19 

12-82 

17-82 

16-51 

15-74 

24-64* 

32-67 

17-09 

1929 

12-31 

14-35 

14-83 

14-42 

19-36 

17-95 

18-23 

22-32 

32-01 

18-31 

1930 

13-05 

14-95 

16-22 

14-43 

16-94* 

20-21 

18-34’ 

22.36 

37-72 

18-43 

1931 

13-06 

15-80 

14-66 

14-48 

15-85* 

19-77 

15-56 

21-46 

34-56 

17-27 

1932 

13-65 

17-10 

15-73* 

13-62 

19-86*,* 

22-18 

14-21 

18-23 

36-48 

18-13 

1933 

14-19 

15-35 

13-55* 

11-22 

19-02 

19-49 

17-36 

20-62 

32-77 

17-31 

1934 

15-67 

16-91 

13-67* 

10-28 

16-93 

19-64 

16-72 

20-08 

31-20 

16-22 

1935 

17-26 

26-89»« 

15-12 

11-49 

8-42« 

22-63 

16-41 

20-67 

34-84 

14-68 

1930 

18-68 

23-91 

16-85 

13-08 

24-48 

23-09 

19-18 

21-55 

38-69 

21-09 


^For six months. a Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be 

separated. =■ Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. “ For eight 

montJis. Ui’or fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. * Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and 

other commissions. ’’ Certain minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in previous years as 

ordinary receipts and expenditures, have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 
Provincial Accounts Report. » Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. » This 

figure is taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. Fourteen months. n Five months. 
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26. — Orcltoary Revenues and IBxpeudItnres of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916-36— concluded. 

ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 



1 For six months. * Includes capital oxMndituro which cannot bo aetjamted. ’Includes 

sinking funds taken from capital e.xi>ondituro(exponaituroouto( income). < For eight months. ’ For 

fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. ’Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 
'Cortain minor items, amounting to about 8600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures, have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 Provincial Accounts Report. 
’ Revised since the publication of the 1937 fear Book. ’This figure is taken from the Public 

Accounts of Ontai'io. u* For fourteen months. u Por five months. 

Sxibsection 2. — ^Provincial Debts and Assets. 

Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.' — Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the maior part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,426,293,679 in 
1936 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,200,000,000 
in the 20 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills outstand- 
ing on provincial accounts amounting to $232,928,298* for 1936. Figures of bonded 
debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 27. The rapid rise in 
the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,876,927 in 1916 is accounted for largely 
by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the "Hydro” in Ontario), 
the extension of the highways and surfaced roads systems in all provinces (highway 
debentures outstanding in 1936 accounting for $508,000,000 of the provincial debt), 
and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and social 
welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could not easily be met out of 
current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the main 
considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in most cases meeting from their 
revenues the intere.st on indebtedness incurred in their oonstruction, and the pro- 
vincial assets generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other 
services which are necessary to develop the country. 

including 1600,000 w'hich the province of New Brunswick considered a current liability. 
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37.— Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 
Provinces, fiscal years 1916-36. 


Fiscal Year. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

1916... 


$ 

733,000 

$ 

13,443,087 

$ 

9,100,647 

$ 

38,346,128 

S 

52,411,401 

1917... 


733,000 

13,362,707 

15,809,8.56 

39,462,996 

55,301,501 

1918... 


733,000 

14,490,813 

17,163,089 

39,827,770 

60.626,501 

1919... 


733,000 

14,614,893 

18,585,760 

39,706,614 

81,026,601 

19J0 


733,000 

17,202,647 

20,683,236 

40,708,114 

109,180,900 

1921 


858,000 

20,678,267 

23,573,432 

51,652,113 

184,693,420 

1922 


1,033,000 

24,608,347 

26,628,432 

55,604,926 

222,361,338 

1923... 


1,183,000 

27,134,507 

28,683,932 

60,005,226 

255,587,757 

1921 


1,083,000 

31.458,640 

30,737,909 

76,605,220 

292,845,257 

1925... 


1,833,000 

36,000,928 

32,345,909 

81,944,926 

277,045,257 

1020... 


1,873,000 

35.986,324 

35,325,909 

78,004,926 

280,650,094 

1927 


1,933.000 

40.708,457 

36,554,409 

79,212,226 

293,365,994 

1928... 


2,185,000 

34,824,713 

37,845,303 

80,731,877 

323,365,844 

1929... 


2,109,000 

46.395,847 

34,780,603 

80.334,792 

350,563,844 

1930 


2,329,000 

65,483,480 

41,211,696 

76,785,292 

398,821,344 

1931 


2,104,000 

60,325,613 

45,858,996 

84,235,292 

455,375,344 

1932 


3,504,000 

01,740,747 

58,739,663 

91,987,692 

499,986,011 

1933 


3,754,000 

66,439,880 

61,936,103 

110,237,892 

522,687,345 

1934 


4,654.000 

73,476,013 

63,570.920 

126,618,007 

000,454,102 

1936 


5,764,000 

85,866,647 

67,662,920 

149,748,007 

694,088,188 

1936 


6,029,000 

86,974,113 

74,049,920 

164,747,607 

602,027,288 

Fiscal Year. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Total. 

1916.. 


i 

30,396,274 

$ 

24,292,044 

$ 

29,000,200 

S 

21,153,146 

$ 

218,876,927 

1917... 


31,190,870 

26,439.187 

30,695,200 

23,163,146 

235,064,463 

1918... 


33,890,870 

28,019,387 

31,600,200 

23,071,936 

256.223,566 

1019.. 


36,897,870 

29,963,410 

34,035,200 

27,571,936 

283,735,184 

1920... 


49,700,870 

36,237,170 

41,989,900 

34,071,936 

349,513,773 

1921... 


61,929,870 

41,785,436 

59,010,267 

46,611,436 

490,692,231 

1922.. 


66,331,121 

49,685,476 

67,373,279 

61,851,436 

575,477,365 

1923.. 


67,914,095 

52,807,876 

78,522,279 

65,861,436 

638,190,108 

1924.. 


69,637,095 

62.492,956 

78,594,760 

68.851,436 

701,906,279 

1925.. 


66,658,595 

60,493,376 

81,459,407 

76,443,736 

704,225,134 

1920.. 


64,433,595 

54,114,176' 

86,894,666 

71,485,736 

708,877,426 

1927.. 


67,293,828 

56,944,676 

90,890,458 

75,485,736 

742,388,684 

1928.. 


69,822,828 

68,309,256 

90,899,816 

72,275,736 

769,260,373 



71,485,161 

58,275,776 

96,532,443 

77.482,736 

817,940,202 

1930.. 


76,641,161 

73,667,316 

106,888.380 

87,365,236 

919,142,905 

1931.. 


81,381,908 

85,141,205 

106,866.573 

95,358,236 

1,016,647,165 



89,630,906 

101,831,236 

128,970,593 

111,9.32,230 

1,148,323,084 

I'jya . . 


90,938,906 

109,209,642 

133,837,260 

125,332,736 

1,224,372,824 

1934.. 


90,024,906 

112,868,207 

129,055,260 

129,163,236 

1,320,684,651 

lOij j , , 


92,136,606 

121,109,740 

129,744,260 

127,311,236 

1,373,321,604 



96,480,881 

124,446,374 

128,140,260 

144,398,236 

1.426,293,679 


I Liabilities statement is for Apr. 30; this amount includes 3600,000 due May 1, 


Total Provincial Public Debt. — ^Table 28 gives a classified analysis of the 
public debt of Provincial Governments at the close of their fiscal years in 1935 and 
1936. 




DeM of Provineiai Governments at the ends of their respective fiscal years In 1935 and 1936, showing Bonded Beht with offsetting 
Sinking Funds, Treasury Bills, Other Direct JLhibillties, Available Assets offsetting Direct Liabilities, and Indirect Liabilities. 
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tially secu3red loans and advances in connection with unemployment relief, while Alberta had 
nd HTnnnnting toover 111,000,000 for 1935 and $12,000,000 for 1936; British Columbia had parti- 
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Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.— The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans either to pro- 
vincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In a 
country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public ownership, 
it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the gross 
interest payments, the interest receipts and the net interest payments. This inform- 
ation is given below for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1936. 



Section 3. — Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.t Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus, in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 17 villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 


mu- C!oI. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This Branch issues statements on "Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over , on "Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities” and on "Assessment Valuations of Municipalities”. 
For a list of publications see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance”, 

fFor a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1D22-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected, and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities. Their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 29 which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1935. 


29. — Numbers of Municipalities, by Trovinces and Classes, 1935. 


Province. 

Clti... 

Towns. 

Villages. 

^ Counties. 

Other 

Rural 

Munici- 

palities. 

Improve- 

ment 

Districts. 

Subur- 

ban 

Munici- 

palities. 

Total. 

P.E. Island 

1 

7 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

Nova Scoti.a 

2 

43 

Nil 

i 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

69 

Now Brunswick. . . 

3 

20 

2 

15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

40 

Quebec 

25 

102 

304 

75 

1,026 

Nil 

Nil 

1,532 

Ontario 

27 

146 

156 

38= 

5713 

Nil 

Nil 

937 

Manitoba 

4 

3B 

22 

Nil 

112 

Nil 

5 

174 

Saskatchewan 

8 

80 

385 

Nil 

302 

85 

Nil 

860 

Alberta 

7 

63 

140 

Nil 

162 

280 

Nil 

64S 

British Columbia, 

33 

Nil 

17 

Nil 

28 

Nil 

Nil 

78 

Totals 

110 

481 

1,033 

138 

3,335 

365 

5 

4,340 


*_Nova Scotiii has 18 wjuntios, soma of which fire ‘iriunieipalitios’, while others arc divided into 
‘nuinicipalitios’ . - Thoro are 43 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal 

purposes. » OfEoially known as ‘townships'. * Includes Flinllon Municipal District. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation. — As a result of accumulated borrowings 
to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 
charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in^ spite of the 
fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 
creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
municipal taxes — where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 
homes and other real property and on incomes and business — hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. 

In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics published a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible of tax 
levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns and rural 
municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-35.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom, gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, as 
between provinces, which the footnotes to the table attempt to explain. 

*Seo tilo bulletin “Municipal Tax Levies and Beceipts, by Provinces”, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician, 
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3©.— Tax Receipts of MimicipaKtics in Canada, Ijf Provinces, 1913-35. 


Year. 

P.E.I.i 

N.S. 

N.B.2 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sasic. 

Alta. 

B.C.3 


$ 

% 

$ 

S 


% 

$ 

S 

$ 

1913.. 

1914. . 

1915.. 




33,288,115 





. i 

1910. . 

1917.. 

1918.. 


3,402,587 


32,131,489 

33,222,593 

30,628,407 



■ ‘ 


9,382,099 

10,630,355 

1919. . 

1920. . 

1921.. 


3,443,681 

4,099,780 

4,727,730 


47,001,911 

53,929,349 

60,400,050 



22,278,621 


14,090,799 

15,519,092 

14,664,2923 

1922. . 

1923.. 

1924. . 


6,229,302 

0,307,900 

6,184,398 


57,311,990 

58,857,190 

64,230,251 

94,626,271 


27,314,503 

26,079,908 

26,009,764 

0,700,183 

14,627,777 s 
14,506,98 2 
13,856,416 

1925. . 

1926. . 

1927. . 


0,012,030 

6,397,012 

0,576,009 


06,654,871 

07,779,258 

71,044,091 

94,559,210 

96,703,171 

103,420,018 


27,245,639 

28,300,059 

26,241,928 

9,694,632 

12,433,696 

10,672,8531 

14,748,216 

14,858,435 

15,208,181 

1928. . 

1929.. 

1930. . 

1931.. 

108,040 

0,801,366 

0,813,918 

0,042,094 

6,005,680 

^2,598,910 

02,019,679 

09,450,228 

73,337,620 

73,761,481 

107,449,970 

116,093,006 

120,027,890 

122,310,707 

■^0,998,9035 

27,309,597 

26,612,220 

20,779,829 

18,392,914 

9,583,2541 

11,005,241; 

10,424,670 

10,255,692 

10,153,676 

17,345,623 

17,989,046 

18,260,430 

1932. . 

1933. . 

1934. . 

1936.. 

145,830 

160,135 

104,158 

168,202 

6,013,075 
; 0,440,471 
7,108,035 
7,073,053 

2,441,003 

2,295,247 

2,207,2,30 

2,353,811 

79,612,584 
79,471,242 
59,729,973« 
59,253, 714« 

121,284,311 

110,920,000 

117,892,884 

122,103,912 

17,290,889® 

17,104,5,53 

18,187,714 

16,022,404 

17,616,414 

15,822,648 

10,624,783 

16,709,993 

12,032,471| 

11,661,5961 

12,218,328 

10,900,409 

17,089,972 

17,521,554 

18,002,475 

17,185,917 


1 Si-,atist!f;s arcs for Charlottetown only. 2 Cities ol Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton only, 

except for 1934 and 1935 figures which are for Saint John and Moncton only. ^ B.C. has no municipal 

organization of towns and provision was first made for villages in 1922. Statistics of tax receipts for cities 
and rural districts arc shown from 1917-21, and those for cities, villages and rural districts from 1922^ 
^ Comparable figures not available. The figure shown is for all municipalities except cities, whereas 

cities are included for other years. A comparable figure is not obtainable but receipts for Winnipeg were 
$10,874,801, and tlio total for imvosilion for the cities of Brandon, Portage la Prairie, and St. Boniface was 
$1,062,241 in 1931. “ Eevenuo for municipalities and receipts for schools. See also footnote 2, 

to Table 33, p. 884. 


Municipal Assessments. — The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the 
real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 30 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, as show in Table 31. 

There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities, and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on “Assessment Valuations by Prov- 
inces”, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 

Lands in the West, valuations for which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various raral 
municipalities, 
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SI.— SHmmary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
hy Provinces, 1931-35. 


NoTE.—Corresponding figures for 1927 and 1928 will be found at p, 824 of the 1930 Year Book and for 
1929 and 1930 at p. 874 of the 1936 Year Book. Data for earlier years will be found in previous editions. 



1 

Taxable Real Property, j 



Total 

Taxable 

Valuations.' 

Exempted ’ 
Property. 

Province. 

Land. 

Total, 

Land and 
Buildings. 

Personal 

Property. 

Income. 



S 

S 


S 

S 

$ 

P.E.I 

..1931 1 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

• 

32.695.794 
33,679,705 

33.731.795 
33,987.896 
34,065,474 

6,336,017 

5,350,022 

6,307,809 

6,217,707 

6,322,012 


39,302,440 

39, 268, .331 
40,220,965 
40,386,822 
40,388,851 

1,828,000 

1,826,000 

5.183,700 

5,187,040 

8,225,030 

N.S 

.,1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
193,6 


140,107,075‘ 

141,006,134« 

139„323.274< 

137,808,458 

137,172,620 

24.383,477V' 

23,887,4091," 

22,616,6031." 

22,071,512" 

22,298,294" 

1,522,6001," 

2,091.1621," 

1,198.4361," 

1,081,182" 

1,133,393" 

177,215,5141 

178,563,967* 

174,180,8581 

171,701,982 

171.345,143 

48.110,429 

47,624,274 

45,613,267 

44,061,175 

47,309,476 

N.B 

.,1931 

1932 


130,053,404 

127,805.063 

129,6.34,462 

126,366,539 

123,570,899 

23,511,406 


153,564,810 

148,4.57,809 

149,215,410 

146,099,688 

141,798,704 



1933 

1934 

1935 


19,680,954 

19,333,049 

18,227,865 



Quo 

..1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

. 

2,210,942.641 

2,220,143,786 

2,192,440,982 

2,184,308,606 

2,173,591,643 

2,811,763,235 

2.839,752,534 

2,817,362,141 

2,702,400,638 

2,685,249,332 


V 

2,223,478,680 

2,269,148,711 

2,240,825,170 

2,2,33,093,702 

705,797,801" 

720,626,880" 

741,701,310" 

743,230,611" 

734,498,163" 

836,536,708 

559,613,040 

.578,130,065 

687,889,203 

380.846.652 

Ont 

..1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
1936 

1,327,606,008 

1,322,677,699 

1,208,794,571 

1,266.175,295 

■ 1 

131,335,748 

123.027,653 

105,838,712 

86,035,072 

71,600,340 

3,183,1.52,415' 

3,207,390,156' 

3,103,733,491' 

3,023,011,441' 

3,000.835,872' 

Man 

...1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


639,012,367 

536,413,841 

502,767,941 

495,428,343 

471,645,195 

7.056,067 

5.989„5flS 

5,769.7,55 

5.695,233 

6,479,320 


5.57,103,129 

552,296,364 

517,628,197 

509,753,890 

487,829,409 

156.793.923 
158.588,317 

162.430.924 
162,235,039 
159,039,314 

Sask. . . 

...1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
193,5 

972,490,470 

968,674,804 

959,838,291 

950,175.177 

941,489.766 

1,089,729.394 

1,088,167,082 

1,076,520,081 

1,067,714,102 

1,058,009.449 

V 


' 1,134,460,775 
1.129,447,552 
1,115,773,324 
1,106,016,437 
1,090,061,102 


Alta. . . . 

,.,1931 

1932 

1933 
1034 
1936 

466,099,469» 

448,926.085» 

446,610,0038 

437,678,2428 

383,233,9378 

679,960,10.5'' 

571,119.947'' 

567,605,428" 

560,408,966" 

501,630,807" 



' 695,74.5,117" 
689,424,200" 
580,90,5,17.5" 
577,407,878" 
518,180,058" 


B.C,... 

...1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

30.3,667.022 

293,986,938 

277,201,181 

268,996,902 

243,225,090 

688,090,083 

677,355,920 

640,461.800 

625,762,235 

683,756,323 



' 688,090,083 
077,355,920 
040,461,800 
625,702,235 
583,750,323 

149,274,900 
151,520, m 
145,988,409 
146,434,234 
140,085,827 

Totals, 

...19,31 

1932 

1933 
1031 
193,1 

1 

) 

8,223,259,9981' 
8,2«,501,O12" 
8,099,843,9641' 
7,9.34,245,7831' 
' 7,768,691,7481' 

! » 

« • 

' 8,752,118,96,31" 
8,791,349,0101" 
8,629, 004,102'" 
8,432,832,975'" 

[ 8,204,234,8841" 

• 


1 Includes certain other taxable valuations. - Not available, 3 No assessment in this 

province. ‘ Includes exemptions for municipality of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. ^ jn Nova 

Scotia personal property and income asaossraents for cities are for Sydney only, ® These amounts 

include property t.enuwrarily exempted. ^ In addition, assessments for schools only in Ontario were: 

townships 84, 488, 690, towns and villages $20,499,198, and cities 893,816.472 in 1931; townships $4,970,492, 
towns and villages $18,249,670, and cities $88,803,023 in 1932; townships $3,495,026, towns and villages 
$12,884,022, and cities $86,838,940 in 1933; townships $2,636,133, villages .81,167,415, towns 816,056,397, and 
cities $80,067,415 in 1934; and cities $84,204,218 in 1935. Assessments for school purposes only for other 
municipalities wore not shown in the Ontario rejjort for 1935. * Local Improvement Districts not 

included for 1931 and later years. » Complete totals not available. w In interpreting these 

totals, footnote.^ on the constituent items should be noted. 

Bonded Indebtedness.-— Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness of 
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Ontario municipalities rose from $153,668,409 in 1913 to $461,653,182 in 1935, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to 
$574,883,119 in 1935, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 32. The figures show that there was an increase in 
1935 over 1934 in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia; the others showed a decrease. 
In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is shown for all municipalities in 1919, while 
from 1920 the statistics represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta in the earlier 
years, figures represent principally net debenture debt but from 1929 gross de- 
benture debt is shown. All other provinces give gross total debenture debt through- 
out. 

33.— Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-35. 

Note.— F iguroa are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Year. 


Prince 

Edward 

Island.* 


Nova Now 

Scotia. Brunswick.!* 


Quebec. 


S S S 


Ontario. 


S 


1921 

1922.. 

1923.. 
192'J 

1925.. 


1930.. 
193] 

1932 

1933 

1934.. 

1935.. 


970,100 
1. 086. 500 
1,202,200 
1.254.900 
1,290,800 
1,143, .550 

1.103.050 
1,247,645 
1,452,425 
1,515.125 
1,598,024 
1,803,211 
1,9.59,072 
2,120,350 

2.147.050 
2,348,276 
2,479.550 


17,803,881 

19,192,462 

22.451,743 

23,541,759 

24.248,782 

25,348,004 

25,722,036 

20,281,162 

28,381,010 

29,049,412 

29,029,119 

,30,182,204 

31,380,025 

31,000,140 

32,772,717 

33.318,115 

33,806,913 


11,188,407 

10,841,460 

7,578,507 

10,025,633 

7,974,302 

17,360,225 

10,660,863 

17,091,550 

15,707,099 

19,584,335 

21,343,890 

20,042,9.38 

22,105,501 

24,752,873 

24.007,909 

26,495,037 

27,538,898 


199,705.668 

224,269,714 

230,055,538 

240,920,370 

260,907,350 

270,834,787 

281,213,213 

296,740,090 

313,410,960 

335,784,811 

362,291,450 

384,763,515 

427,815,926 

463,613,690 

479,008,472 

565,218,160 

574,883,119 


243,220,877 

209,727,271 

317,013,283 

349,270,600 

370,512,002 

430,010,501 

405,178.853 

413,474,813 

434,464,050 

435,912,807 

461,936,692 

485.280.182 
499,002,074 
,504,766,977 
494,433,966 
483.962,700 

461.653.182 


1919 

1920 
1921, 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
1934, 
1935 


55,502,788 

57,820,688 

05,403,239 

08,811,040 

73,908,963 

73,944,105 

79,211,807 

80,716,272 

83,017,302 

85,051.900 

85,901,404 

84,879,707 

91,615,195 

92,471,250 

90,076,850* 

90,767,215 

95,567,149- 


39.585,388* 

40,611,271 

41,180,265 

59,719,165 

59,011,174 

57.703.099 
55,835,505 
54,844,759 
.54,361,158 
53,092,330 

54.913.100 
59,000,183 
59,146,592 
.59,238,281 
57,288,400 
55,693,110 
.55.519,672 


66.870,404! 

57,205,275! 

53,429,558! 

60,832,650' 

70,999,611! 

05,414,317' 

57,908,593' 

56,950,712! 

62,414,660! 

63,428,863! 

78,473,392 

78,645,803 

78,679,571 

76.892,413 

69,455,181 

67,888,011 

67,251,233 


94,741,615 
96,107,911 
97,495,984 
98,761,630 
96,273.987 
90,106,151 
99,055,201 
102,853,228 
107.376,118 
110,124,819 
118,483,618 
125,832,088 
129,913,890 
129.332,791 
128,094,159 
127,172,942 
127, 370,. 560 


729,715,148 
776,862,458 
837,370,307 
919,143,759 
971.127,037 
1,043,916,999 
1,015,949,780 
1,050,206,121 
1,100.591,994 
1,134, 144,, 398 
1,193,971,195 
1,271,389,941 
1,341,684,446 
1,384,792,777 
1,384,545,300 
1,452,8.50,505 
1,446,120,278 


* Municipalities included cannot bo enumerated lor the years 1919-23; figures represent Charlottetown 
and ICensington 1924-33: Montague for 1925-33; Summerside, Souris, Georgetown, and AJberton 1920-33; 
and llorden 1932-33. For later years the figures include all eight incorporated municipalities of the 
province. 2 Municipalities included cannot bo enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures are for 3 

cities, 18 towns, 2 villages, and 16 conntiosin 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1925; 3 
cities, IS towns, 1 village, and 15 counties in 1920:3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages, and 15 counties in 1027, 1928 
and 1929; 3 cities, 19 towns, 2 villages, and 15 eoimties in 1930; and 3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages, and 15 coun- 
ties from 1931. _ ^ Statistics of school debt for villages and rural municipalities not included. 

^ Footnotes on constituent items should be noted in interpreting th^e totals. ® Figures for this year 

are for net debenture debt. ® Includes deferred liabilities, not separable. ^ Includes schools. 
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33.~PrincIpa! Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,009 or Over, 1935. 


Province and City. 

A'“- 

Popu- 
lation 
as fur- 
nished by 
Munici- 
pality. 

Total 
Assessed 
Value of 
Taxable 
Property. 

Grand 

Total 

Receipts. 

Grand 

Total 

Expendi- 

tures. 

Total 

Assets. 

Total 

Liabilities. 


acres. 

No. 

S 

S 

S 

.? 

S 

Prince Edward 








Island— 








Charlottetown 

810 

13,883 

9,146.488 

210,906 

204,740 

3,102,252 

2,385,877 









Halifax 

4,403 

.59,275' 

58,560,210 

3,380,309 

3,380,309 

21,901,008 

21,961,00,8 


3.730 

25,000 

12,013,200 

1,305,323 

1,305,323 

5,784,081 

5,784,681 

Glace Bay 

6,202 

20,706' 

5,120,000 

687,367 

685,807 

2,580,067 

1,798,105 

New Briin.swlel£— 








Saint J ohn 

13.440 

50,000 

41,123,950 

2,921,512 

2,690,037 

15,748,227 

10,119,046 

Moneton 

2,093 

21,030 

22,109,005 

974.868 

967,803 

7,848,761 

7,318,113 

Quebec— = 








Montreal 

32.2.54 

850, OQO 

977,401,266 

37,207,775 

43,200,847 

418,169,929 

398,720,736 


5,754 

145,000 

128,411,719 

5,7.59,046 

6,908,627 

,52,446,036 

48,646,987 

Verdun 

1,420 

60.871 

43,987,0,50 

2,044,296 

2,051,507 

17,403,096 

16,120,486 

Tlirtn Itixirs 

2,560 

40,185 

29,345,431 

1,997,466 

2,022,486 

16,74,5,529 

17,089,214 

Hull..- 

4,000 

30,0.58 

20,890,724 

1,290,395 

1,401,478 

7,5,51,106 

7,166,777 

Sherbrooke 

3,104 

29,512 

27,. 524, 485 

1,432,221 

1,433,750 

13,603,030 

.8,806,874 

Outremont 

975 

29,300 

43,564,576 

1.045,165 

1,219,049 

9,828,157 

9,073,158 

Westmount 

970 

26,000 

67,397,402 

1,683,482 

1,882,098 

15,472,576 

14,066,304 

Lachino 

2.996 

19,037 

20,683,969 

873,889 

833,543 

9,202,739 

8, 15,8 ,'404 

Slmwinigan Falls... 

l.r.10 

10,485 

25,771,619 

703,385 

668,143 

7,382,608 

6,470,663 

St. Hyaointhe 

1,170 

15,307 

13,058,904 

412,798 

444.317 

3,250,661 

1,773,776 

Valleyfield 

600 

13.2,88 

6,067,405 

345,879 

366,083 

1,942,, 889 

1,6,84,415 

Chicoutimi 

1.570 

13,021 

6,682,196 

293,198 

353,100 

3,403,352 

2,464,789 

St. Jean 

1,331 

12,400 

11,206,325 

320,045 

306,868 

2,963,447 

2,237,863 

Joliotto 

1,288 

11,976 

5,049,145 

2.59,13,3 

25.5,12.8 . 

2,511,01,8 

1,, 581, 247 

Jjfsvis 

2,222 

11,708 

6,070,901 

276,422 

273,796 

2,238,870 

1,515,522 

Granby 

900 

11,767 

6,665,890 

223,142 

217,219 

1,767,000 

1,207,747 

.Tonoui6ro 

1,800 

11,000 

4, 387,. 5,80 

269 ,,568 

284,143 

2,773,618 

2,617,942 

Sore! 

2,000 

10,800 

5,404,020 

240,061 

270.985 

1,744,487 

1,748,2,81 

Thotford Mino,s. ... 

2,080 

10,705 

6,113,900 

205,074 

198,092 

1,510,974 

649,831 

Ontario— 3 








Toronto 

12,889 

638,271 

1,015,409.940 





Hamilton 

9,273 

154,020 

168,737,8.50 





Ottawa 

2,902 

140,316 

156,480.054 





Windsor 

4.135 

98,745 

105,609,373 





London 

7,231 

75,484 

84,179,187 





Kitchener 

2,953 

31,933 

26,254,770 





Brantford 

1,709 

31,212 

28.149,325 





St. Catharines 

1.860 

26,571 

24,909,324 





Fort William 

9,885 

24,371 

30,712,304 





King.stoii 

1,835 

24,173 

19,303,688 





Oshawa 

2,589 

24.097 

16,213,439 





Sanlt Ste. Marie. . . 

4,900 

23,387 

19,496,177 





Peterborough 

1,898 

22,973 

27,444,975 





Guelph 

2,476 

21,173 

14,331,005 





Port Arthur 

6,614 

20,3.52 

26.243,360 





Sudbury 

2,710 

20,079 

12,734,079 





Niagara Falls 

1,278 

18,527 

18,434,030 





Sarnia 

1,375 

18,064 

17,994,928 





Stratford 

2,123 

17,643 

14,7.52,560 





Timmins. . , 

738 

17.535 

6,907,906 





North Bay.' 

2,100 

16,594 

9,663,104 





St. Thomas 

1,898 

16.156 

15,286,582 





Chatham 

1,005 

15.957 

14,666,094 





Belle villo 

1,800 

14,411 

10,696,880 





Quit 

1,406 

13.958 

11,153,355 





Owen Sound 

2,909 

13,139 

8.084,087 





Cornwall 

700 

12,607 

9,495,270 





Wood.stock 

1,525 

10.936 

7.577,867 





Welland 

768 

10,402 

11,046.870 





Pembroke 

1,323 

10,173 

6,387,288 






' CisJiauB «f 1931. “ Statistics of receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities are not strictly 

comparable with years previous to 1934 owing to modifications of provincial report in 1934. » Owing 

to a revision of the system of rewrting municipal statistics, incomplete returns only are available for 
receipts, expenditures, assetp, apd liabilities. 
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S3.— Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns witl 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1935— concluded. 


Province and City. 

Area. 

Popu- 
lation 
.as fur- 
nished by 
Munici- 
pality. 

Total 
Assessed 
Value of 
Taxable 
Property. 

Grand 

Total 

Receipts. 

Grand 

Total 

Expend!- 

Total 

Assets. 

Total 

Liabilities. 

Manitoba— 

acres. 

No. 

S 

$ 

S 

8 

S 

Winnipeg 

15,287 

224,998 

209,745,251 



40,102,7872 

78,603,140 

Brandon 

5,427 

17. 082 » 

11,594,327 

1 

1 

3,808,2322 

4,739,043 

St. Boniface 

11,542 

10,305“ 

9,171,595 

1 


0,085,2832 

8,087,590 

Saskatchewan— 








Regina 

8,938 

53,750 

42,554,530 

6,253,028 

5,813,887 

28,010,739 

18,673,171 

Saskatoon 

8,000 

42,250 

34,113,870 

4,951,402 

4,544,337 

20,818,536 

17,731,285 

Moose Jaw 

9,410 

20,000 

18,104,840 

1,891,942 

1,607.761 

12,503,954 

7,099,367 

Prince Albert 

9,713 

10,500 

0,721,413 

576,675 

587,413 

4,965,527 

3,764,184 

Alberta— 








Calgary 

25,920 

85,000 

04,252,084 

5,305,971 

5,387.721 


25,751,034 

Edmonton 

27,200 

81,021 

54,613,530 

7,847,208 

8,077,405 


38,469,502 

Lethbridge 

0,944 

14,000 

10,113,155 

813,537 

738,883 


4,257,497 

Medicine Hat 

10,880 

10,300 

7,201,095 

703,040 

650,047 


2,959,984 

British Cctlumbia- 








Vancouver 

27,905 

240,593 i 

313,460,102 

13,576,090 

14,223,270 


85,087,867 

17,081.430 

Victoria 

4,037 

39,082 

48,475,050 

2,642,552 

3,329,197 


New Westminster. . 

3,481 

17,524 

19,313,273 

1,155,604 

1,297,473 

* 

7,074,985 


1 Not available. •’ Real propertj- and public utility assets not included. o Census of 1931. 


Section 4. — National Wealth and Income. 

Subsection 1. — National Wealth. 

The economic concept of national wealth is concrete and purely material 
since economics is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible 
wealth created by churches, schools and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which promote individual and national welfare and 
are often referred to as wealth, but in a different sense from that meant here. Our 
national wealth, as here understood, is the sum total of our physical assets. It 
includes all farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, and the thousand 
and one material things which Canada as a nation possesses. It does not include 
such things as stocks, bonds, mortgages, ete., which an individual regards as wealth 
but which, in reality, are mere evidences of ownership. From the point of view 
of the nation as a whole, all such claims and counter claims must be ruled out. 
There is, too, a large field of intangible wealth such as that represented by organiza- 
tions for doing business of all kinds, the reputation of business firms, managerial 
experience, etc., of which no account can be taken in a statistical determination of 
wealth. Further, a distinction must be made between ‘present’ and ‘potential’ 
wealth. Canada has an immense potential wealth in forests, mines, etc., the present 
value of which it is impossible to estimate. 

Notwithstanding the enormous statistical and economic difficulties inherent 
in any evaluation of the national wealth, the justification for such attempts lies in 
the importance of such information for an analysis of a nation’s social and economic 
position. A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is 
essential for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and 
international, although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in 
a calculation of this nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather 
than strictly accurate; when carefully prepared they hold a very imijortant place 
in a national statistical system. 

There are several methods of computing national wealth, i.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
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natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
baek to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called ‘inventory’ method, is often employed.* The estimate of Canada’s 
wealth herein presented is based on the inventory principle, i.e., an attempt 
is made to secure for the nation an approximation of the businessman’s inventory of 
his possessions. This method consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to he invested in agriculture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It dees not 
include the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth which 
has been appropriated. For instance, it includes the value cf the machinery and 
other capital equipment used in coal mining but not the unmined coal; the boats 
used in fishing but not the fish in the sea; the power plants and equipment used in 
developing water power but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of forest 
wealth partial exception is made bj'’ the inclusion of accessible raw materials. 
When making comparison between the different provinces it should he remembered 
that this method tends to understate the wealth of any section of the country which 
is rich in mines, fisheries or water power. 

Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency.’ Yet the purchasing power 
of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 bad increased at one point 
(February, 1933) by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930, 
the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 
1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale prices 
was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 

The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, throiigh these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately, a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. 

The first official esf.iinatc of national wealth issued by the Dominion Bhreau of 
Statistics was for 1921, being based on the census data of that year. The national 
wealth was then placed at $22,li)S,000,000. Later estimates were 125,673,000,000 
for 1925 and $27,608,000,000 for 1927. The estimates for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are 
not ex.actly comparable with those for 1929 and 1933 given below, but are sufficiently 
so for most purposes. The-; estimate for 1929 is $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 
estimate $25,768,000,000. The former presents a picture at the peak of domestic 
prosperity, whereas that of 1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from 
the depre.ssioii. Tin; 1933 estimate is the latest that has been published. 

Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933. — In the items showing the 
emnposition of the national wealth, as set out in Table 34, care has been taken to 
exclude duplication. In any consideration of the individual items it should be 

*An oxpl'uiat/on of itip.tliod and of tfie background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Caniuia will bo found in tlie article "The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations" by R. H. Coat.s, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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remembered tliat each item covers only the portion of wealth which is stated in the 
description attached thereto. For instance, the item “Fisheries” includes only 
capital invested in primaiy operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and 
-curizig establishments is included with “Manufactures”, though this also might be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with “Fisheries”. Similarly, the items 
for “Manufactures” do not include lands and buildings in urban centres which 
are shown under the heading “Urban Real Property”.* 

*'A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘‘Canada’s 
National Wealth", obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 

34.— Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1939 and 1933. 


Note. — For discussion of those items, see p. 871 of the 1933 Year Book and the bulletin referred to above. 


Classification of Wealth. 

Aggregate 

Amounts. 

Percentages 
of Totals. 

Average 
Amounts 
per Head of 
Population,! 


1929. 

1933. 

1929. 

1933. 

1929. 

1933. 

Farm values (land, buildings, implements. 

S’OOO 

S’OOO 

p.c. 

p.c. 

S 

$ 

machineiw, and live stock). 

Agricultural products in the possession of 
farmers and traders 

6,308.353 

4,760,844 

20-17 

18-48 

629-01 

445-73 

1,631,124 

802,946 

5-22 

3-11 

162-64 

76-17 

Totals, Agricultural Wealth 

7,939,477 

5,563,790 

25-39 

21-59 

791-65 

520-90 

Mines (capital employed) 

Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood and capital invested 

867,021 

800,292 

2-77 

3-10 

86-45 

74-93 

in woods operations) 

Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear. 

2,299,903 

2,090,821 

U35 

8-11 

229-33 

195-76 

etc., in primary operations) 

Central electric stations (capital invested in 
lands and buildings other than office build- 

33,935 

25,380 

0-11 

0-10 

3-38 

2-38 

ings and in equipment, materials, etc.) — 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and 
estimate for capital in rural lands and 

1,003,070 

1,309,801 

3-21 

5-08 

100-02 

122-63 

buildings, duplication excluded) 

Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks 

1,421,430 

949,721 

4-55 

3-69 

141-73 

88-92 

in process, duplication excluded) 

Construction, custom and repair (estimate 
of capital invested in machinery and tools 

837,805 

368,070 

2-68 

1-43 

83-54, 

34-46 

and materials on hand) 

Trading establishments (estimate of the 
value of furniture and fixtures, equipment 

137,685 

32,385 

0-44 

0-13 

13-73 

3-03 

and materials on hand) 

Steam railw’ays (investment in road and 

1,039,584 

708,043 

3-82 

2-75 

103-66 

66-29 

equipment) 

Electric railways (investment in road and 

3,321,033 

3,365,464 

10-62 

13-06 

331-14 

315-09 

equipment) 

240,111 

223,704 

0-77 

0-87 

23-94 

20-94 

Telephones (cost of property and equipment) 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and 
exempted property and estimate for under- 
valuation by assessors and for roads. 

291,589 

■ 

330,491 

0-93 

26-38^ 

1-28 

29-07 

30-94 

sewers, etc.) 

Canals (amount expended on construction to 

8,251,011 

6,913,530 


26-83 

822-72 

647-27 

Mar. 31, 1930) 

Harbours (approximate amount expended to 

241,946 

267,671 

0-77 

1-04: 

24-13 

26-06 

Mar. 31, 1930) 

405,346 

502,264 

1-30 

1-95 

40-42 

47-02 

Shipping (including aircraft) 

Automobiles (estimate of tbo value of auto- 

150,827 

135,506 

0-48| 

0-53 

16-04 

12-69 

mobiles registered) 

690,039 

392,211 

2-2ll 

1-52 

68-81 

36-72 

Highways, etc 

Houseliold furnishings, clothing, etc. (value 
. estimated from production and trade 

532,972 

689,333 

1-70 

2-68 

53-14 

64-54 

statistics) 

Specie, coin and other currency held by the 
Government, chartered banks and the 

1,370,000 

913,397 

4-38 

3-54 

136-60 

85-62 

general public 

201,030 

186,362 

0-64 

0-72 

20-04 

17-45 

Grand Totals 

31,276,814 

25,768,236 

100-00 

100 00 

3,118-54 

2,413-53 


These averages are based on the estimates of population as given in Table 35, p. 
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Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.— As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked fii’st with an 
estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of the total; Quebec 
second with $6,738,000,000 or 26- 15 p.c.; Saskatchewan thu-d with $2,527,000,000 or 
9*81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with $2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. 

While Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came 
first in per capita wealth. British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth 
of $3,414, Alberta second with $2,721, and Saskatchew'an third with $2,711. Ontario 
with a per capita wealth of $2,468 was fourth, Quebec was fifth with $2,269, and 
Manitoba sixth with $2,201. The per capita wealth for the whole Dominion was 
estimated at $2,413. 

Further details, including revised figures for 1929, are shown in Table 35. In 
1929 the provinces held the same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per 
capita wealth. 


35. — Provincial Distribution of tlic National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Note.— Pigures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Boole, and for 1927 on 
I>. 870 of the 193i Year Book. 


Year and Province. 

E.stiinated 

Wealth. 

Percentage 
Distribu- 
tion of 
Wealth. 

Estimated 
Population, 
Jimo 1. 

Percentage 
Distribu- 
tion of 
Population. 

Wealth 

per 

Capita. 


S 

p.e. 

No. 

p.o. 

$ 

1929. 






Prince Edward Island 

107,117,000 

0-54 

88,000 

0-88 

1,899 

Nova Scotia 

925,822,000 

2-90 

515,000 

5-14 

1,798 

Now Brunswick 

856,511,000 

2-74 

404,000 

4-03 

2,118 

Quebec 

8,403,854,000 

26 -87 

2,772,000 

27-64 

3,032 

Ontario 

10,0.5.5,502,000 

34-07 

3,334,000 

33-24 

3,190 

Manitoba 

1,979,141,000 

6-33 

077,000 

0-75 

2,923 

Saskatchewan 

3,088,281,000 

9-87 

883,000 

8 -SO 

3,497 

Alberta 

2.427.9.57,000 

7-70 

084,000 

6-82 

3,550 

British Columbia 

2,760,844,000 

8-81 

659,000 

0-57 

4,183 

Yukon 

15; 725, 000 

0-05 

4,000 

0-04 


Totals 

31,275,814,000 

100-00 

10,029,0002 

100-002 

3,119 

1933. 






Prince Edward Island 

1.38,099,000 

0-54 

89,000 

0-83 

1,558 

Nova Scotia 

790,290,000 

3-07 

522,000 


1,514 

New Brunswick 

730.297,000 

2-83 

420,000 


1,739 

Quebec 

6,738,181.000 

26-15 

2,970,000 

27-81 

2,209 

Ontario 

8,795,801,000 

34-14 

3,564,000 

.32-99 

2,408 

Manitoba 

1,562,421,000 

6-06 

710,000 

6-75 

2,201 

Saskatchewan 

2,527,147,000 

9-81 

932,000 

8-90 

2,711 

Alberta 

2,035,576,000 

7-90 

748,000 

7-09 

2,721 

British Columbia 

2,430,890,000 

9-43 

712,000 

6-67 

3,414 

Yukon 

18,934,000 

0-07 

4,000 

0-04 


Totals 

12.5,708,230,000 

100-00 

10,681,0002 

100-002 

2,413 


1 Aa the statist i(;.s for Yukon are nneortain, the per capita estimate of -wealth is not shown. s In- 

cludes the populution of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1933, 0-09 p.c. in both cases. 


Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933. — In Table 
39 on pp. 8S2-8S3 of the 1936 Year Book detailed statistics of the wealth of each 
province by loading items were published. This information is not repeated in this 
edition. 
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Subsection 2.— National Income* and Income Tax Statistics. 

Definition of National Income.— “The annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the immediate 
produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with that produce from other nations.” 
— ^Adam Smith. This is perhaps the earliest modern definition of ‘national income’ 
and is still among the best, when it is interpreted in accordance with modern knowl- 
edge regarding the balance of international payments and the necessity of keeping 
productive equipment in running order. It must also be remembered that while 
the national income consists in goods and services of the most varied kinds, its total 
amount can be stated only in terms of money. 

Following, is a statement of the nature of national income from the standpoint 
of the statistical technique used in its compilation, the description also being in line 
with present-day economic theory. 

“Year in, year out, the people of this country, assisted by the stock of goods in 
their possession, render a vast volume of work toward the satisfaction of their wants. 
Some of this work eventuateiS in commodities, such as coal, steel, clothing, furniture, 
automobiles; other takes the form of direct personal services, such as are rendered 
by physicians, lawyers, government ofiBcials, domestic servants, and the like. Both 
types of activity involve an effort on the part of an individual and an expenditure 
of some part of the country’s stock of goods. If all commodities produced and all 
personal services rendered during the year are added at their market value, and from 
the resulting total we subtract the value of that part of the nation’s stock of goods 
which was expended (both as raw materials and as capital equipment) in producing 
this total, then the remainder constitutes the net product of the national economy 
during the year. It is referred to as national income produced, and may be defined 
briefly as that part of the economy’s end-product which is attributable to the efforts 
of the individuals who comprise a nation.”f 

Approaches to the Measurement of National Income. — The statistical 
measurement of the national income is a matter of great difficulty, and the most 
unremitting research into all the relevant statistics, in order to establish a repre- 
sentative figure, must always leave an appreciable margin of error. Indeed, it is no 
easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate money figure as repre- 
senting his total income, especially where he has to include in that total income, 
besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental value of his (owned) house and 
his durable belongings therein, together with an allowance for the money value of 
the commodities produced and consumed within the household (such as eggs and 
garden produce), and of the services, ordinarily bought and sold hut rendered gratis 
within the family circle. Yet this is the only logical way of obi,aining the total 
income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, but in 
commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and furniture 
rent, an important percentage of the family income in most urban families, it con- 

*The subsection on national income has been revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

tSee National Income 1929-32 and 1929-35, U.S, Department of Commerce. 
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stitutes a very important part of the income of most rural families, who, to a much 
larger extent, consume the commodities which they themselves produce. For this 
reason, indeed, comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rural families 
are often misleading, through not allowing for the non-money income of the latter. 
Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income at all, and 
would never consider putting the rental value of their owned homes into their income 
tax returns. Indeed, the income tax authorities of Canada do not expect them to 
do so. 

Difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individual as a 
single figure are multiplied a thousand-fold in any attempt to express the total of the 
national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which are 
to be combined into this grand total without duplication are of such a heterogeneous 
character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the national 
income must include some margin of error. 

The computation of the national income involves research by two different 
avenues of approach. 

(1) Statistical data on an annual basis is collected by the Bureau of Statistics 
for most of the groups engaged in commodity production, trade and leading branches 
of transportation. The gross revenue received by each of these groups is taken 
as the starting point. The cost of raw materials, process supplies, fuel and 
jnu’chased electricity is the fii’st deduction. It is necessary also to subtract 
the miscellaneous expenses including rent, insurance, taxes, etc. The collection of 
miscellaneous expenses by the census of industry was discontinued after 1921, but 
the relationships established in the first three years of the post-war period are prov- 
ing vahiable as a basis of estimate. A sj)ecial questionnaire has also been distributed 
to obtain a sample of miscellaneous expenses for the years 1929, 1933, and 1936. 

Having deducted the miscellaneous expenses, the residue may be called the ‘gross 
national produett’. The next step is to estimate depreciation and depletion as a per- 
centage of the fixed ciipital employed by the several groups. The gross national 
product less depreciation and depletion is regarded as the national income. It is not 
feasible to ajiply this treatment to all industrial groups of the Bureau’s classification, 
but a growing proportion of the field is amenable to the method. Under the heading 
of real estate in the finance group, an estimate of the imputed rent of owned houses 
is included. The international balance of dividend and long-term interest payments 
is also deducted as a final adjustment, 

(2) A second a])proach is by a summation of payments made to individuals. 
The normal source of infoi-mation for this method is the tabulation of income tax 
returns. Such information foims the basis of the excellent estimates of national 
iiujome iu'e])ared for the United lOngdom and the United States. However, the 
considerable (jxpoiisc involved in tabulation has militated against such elab.oratcly 
dettiilcd presentation of this material in Canada. 

The census of industry furnishes data of the amount of salaries and wages paid, 
and wage data for dec-ennial census years are available through the population census 
for each of the main industrial groups. The indexes of wage rates published by the 
Department of Labour and the monthly survey of employment conducted by the 
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Bureau, are Tiseful in estimating earnings for the intercensal years where specific 
information is not otherwise available (see p. 767). The numbers of persons working 
on own account and employers as reported by the decennial census is valuable for 
estimating the withdrawals of entreioreneurs. Volumes X and XI of the Census 
Reports present pertinent data regarding wholesale and retail trade and a portion 
of the service field. 

A sample of dividend and bond interest payments may be compiled from an 
examination of company accounts. The net amount of dividends paid by privately- 
owned companies as well as by corporations with public investment interest is also 
available. It is possible to estimate from census data the total amount of net rentals 
paid on dwellings. The contribution of government to the national income consists 
of the net interest paid on the funded debt and the salaries and wages, service and 
social pensions, compensation payments, and relief. 

The aggregate paid to individuals is adjusted for business gains or losses. The 
latter signify the additions to or deductions from surplus by business concerns. 
After making the adjustment, the result is an estimate of the national income which 
should conform closely to the total prepared by the alternate production method. 

The Bureau’s present solution is to make two independent estimates of the 
national income for each year. One estimate is derived from a study of the separate 
industrial fields in which the income originates, the second is mainly an aggregate 
of incomes received by individuals with an adjustment for business gains or losses. 

The comprxtation of the national income by the two-fold method outlined above 
is in process as the Year Book goes to press, but is not yet ready for publication and 
the estimates based on the Survey of Production appearing in the edition of 1937 are 
not being extended pending the revision. 

Income-Tax Assessnient as a Measure of National Income.* — In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable 
time the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income 
by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, 
have been published, for example, in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States. 

The War introduced the income tax into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed 
in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year ends 
on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, represents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1935 income, and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1936 represents, in the main, 1934 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time, and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 

* This has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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lowering the limit of taxable income, or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, etc., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 36 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed for the purpose of income war tax for the past seventeen years, 
while Table 37 gives this income by provinces for the past five years and Table 
38 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the past five years. 
Tables 39 and 40 analyse the payments of income tax in the past four years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. 


36.— Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, hy Individuals and 
Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, ISSl-S?. 


1 

! Fiscal Year. 

j: , .. . 

Individuals. 

Corporations, 

;__Total 

No. 

Assessment. 

No. 

Assessment. 

Assessment, 

j , _ 

|: 1921 

190.561 

$ 

3,690 

$ 

$ 

912,410,429 

1 1922 

200.584 

1,058,577,617 

8,286 

403,951,553 

1,462,529,170 

1923 

281,182 

823,100,878 

0,010 

269,307,047 

1,092,407,925 

1924 

239,036 

802,617,497 

5,609 

305,410,374 

1,108,027,871 

1925 

225,514 

701,892,820 

6,236 

207,267,428 

999,160,248 

192G 

209,539 

097,016,973 

5,738 

306,093,073 

1,003,110,646 

1927 

116.029 

465.689,900= 

5,777 

278,494,991 

744,184,891 

1028 

122,020 

604,736,110 

6,121 

435,496,832 

1,040,282,948 

1929 

129,603 

608,087,536 

7,438 

526,714,731 

1,195,402.207 

1930 

142,154 

143,601 

781.174,030 

815,714,084 

7,957 

544,019,414 

1,325,193,444 

1931 

7,003 

555,763,956 

1,371,478,640 

1932 

133,621 

000,107,257 

6,010 

332,498,903 

992,600,220 

J933 

100,972 

685,543,980 

6,483 

258,547,584 

944,091,564 

1. 1934 

203,957 

617,717,251 

8,913 

211,614,313 

829,331,564 

928,555,030 

b 1935 

184,195 

655,380.912 

10,458 

273,174,118 

i' 1930 

199,102 

714,333,0023 

10,970 

359,108.514 

1,073, 442, no-'' 

J 1037 

217,049 

728.043,754 

12,146 

352,846,376 

1,080.890.070 


‘ Not segregated into individual and corporation groups for this year. ^ In 1927 the exemption 
limits were raised from $2,000 to S3, 000 for married, and from $1,000 to Sl,.500 tor single persons. 
3 Eevised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


37.— Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, hy Provinces, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Province. 

IS33. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Prince lOdward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Waskattihowan 

Alberta..,, 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals 

$ 

2.015,664 

23,609.355 

16,253.444 

259,566.516 

448,057.907 

53.808.386 

19,765,936 

32,757,215 

87,124,404 

1,042,077 

$ 

2,072,019 
19.701,482 
18,551,288' 
179,807,900 
428,279,628 
45, 049, .397 
19,050,999 
43,652,512 1 
73,972,698 
1.187,041 1 

$ 

2,256,109 
21,405,900 
14,207,882 ) 
273,987,869 
449,885,077 
47,188,764 
15.226,090 
35,653,360 
67,822,116 
920,657 

$ 

4,579,652 

21,794,087 

14,389,098 

357.486,710 

501,917,767 

46,760.597 

15,347,973 

30,171,837 

74,959,621 

1,034,774 

S 

4,446,650 

23,969,857 

16,539,884 

331,710,154 

517,310.542 

48,430,621 

16,918,431 

36,833,766 

83,771,834 

958,431 

944,091, S«4 

829,331,561 

028,555,030 

1,073,442,116 

1,080,890,070 
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38.— Amoimts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years emled Mar, 31, 
1933 - 37 . 


Province. 

1933. 

1934.1 

1935.1 

1936.1 

1937.1 

Prince Edward Island 

S 

84,860 

S 

128,932 

8 

329,667 

S 

426,893 

$ 

872,985 

Nova Scotia 

889,349 

910,801 

957,893 

1,206,481 

1,375,274 

New Brunswick. 

592,411 

.658,192 

570,492 

811,186 

910,940 

Quebec 

21,452,067 

20,153,390 

20,483,134 

25,205,406 

29,301,603 

Ontario 

30,681,332 

31,546,913 

35,935,202 

45,059,358 

58,102,075 

Manitoba 

2,134,393 

1,921,908 

1,922,323 

2,204,696 

2,484,464 

Saskatchewan 

338,512 

371,283 

296,896 

327,843 

409,395 

Alberta 

1,408,120 

1,390,425 

1,298,740 

1,599,511 

1,850,705 

British Columbia 

4,082,526 

3,872,376 

4,520,254 

5,512,408 

6,738,986 

Yukon 

11,092 

26,504 

10,673 

17,850 

23,519 

Head Office 

392,029 

418,448 

470,792 

338,311 

235,296 

Totals 

63,066,697 

61,399,173 

66,808,066 

83,709,803 

103,365,343 


1 Includes the 5 p.o. tax on interest and dividends imposed in the 1933 fiscal year, (See p. 895-6.) 


INC OME "TAX 
NUMBERS OEIINOIVIDUAL. 
TAXPAYERS AND AMOUNTS RAID 
INCOME CUASSES 

1936-1037 AMOUNY 

[INCOME PER CENT OR TOTAU 

0 CLASS 0 10 
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39.— Numbers of Individ ua! and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37. 

Income Class, j 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937, 

No. 1 $ 

No. 1 S 

No, 1 S 

No. I $ 



INDIVIDUALS. 




Under $2, 000 

S 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 

$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 

$ 4,000 to $ 5,000.. 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 
% 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 
S 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 
$ 9,000 to .$10,000. . 
$10,000 to .$15,000, . 
$16,000 to $20,000, , 
$20,000 to $25,000. , 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 
$.30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40.000. . 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or over . . , , 

93,316 

46,207 

27,778 

13,312 

6,670 

4,082 

2,770 

1,937 

1,445 

3,284 

1,254 

665 

349 

228 

162 

116 

75 

307 

989,083 

1,015,183 

1,096,121 

995,500 

874,915 

810,922 

771,434 

743,943 

718,510 

2,735,469 

2,032,204 

1,881,997 

1,439,808 

1,289,887 

1,114,983 

947,111 

757,856 

8,785,854 

,85,385 

41,918 

24,127 

11,072 

6,238 

3,729 

2.464 

1,777 

1,229 

2,815 

1,198 

558 

329 

211 

132 

70 

84 

259 

950,120 

938,923 

1,023,170 

987,307 

900,743 

808,817 

761,327 

757,751 

667,977 

2,402,070 

1,982,488 

1,045,480 

1,203,474 

1,124,502 

911,269 

651,415 

837,922 

6,468,127 

89,724 

46,198 

26,804 

12,766 

6,759 

4,267 

2,816 

1,898 

.1,422 

3,303 

1,290 

654 

345 

236 

137 

101 

78 

304 

987,387 

1,042,13,3 

1,125,428 

I, 049,783 
976,905 
948,545 
878,603 
S84,797i 
707,608 

3,033,935 

2,3.57,044 

2,029,980 

1,548,875 

1,485,413 

1,071,400 

990,645 

860,077 

II, 055,0061 

98,42.3 

.50,618 

28,690 

13,852 

7,448 

4,480 

2,993 

2,078 

1,533 

3,520 

1,431 

724 

380 

261 

133 

lOS 

77 

300 

1,0.53,965 

1.092.977 
1,194,403 
1,118,943 
1,073,6,33 

I, 020,244 
944,173 
892,847 
823,020 

3.194.978 
2,074,299 
2,271,437 

1.753.135 

1.701.135 
1,001,177 
1,085,691 

902,373 

II, 630,031 

Totals 

Unclaasifiod 

203,957 

29,000,000 

184,195 

3.5,073,611 

199,103 

,33,0.57,550 

217,019 

35,500,961 

amounts 

- 

501,980 

- 

450.950 

- 

309,337 

- 

232,609 

Refunds 

203,957 

29,. 502, 8, SO 

184,195 

25,. 524, 564 

199,102 

33,306.887 

217,049 

35,733,030 

- 

319.165 


323.172 

- 

3S3,055| 

- 

291,245 

Net Totals . . . 

203,957 

29,183,715 

184,195 

35,201,392 

199,103 

32,983,232 

217,019 

35,442,385 


C(;»R1’0EATI0NS. 


Under $2, 000 

$ 2,000 to $ 3,000. . 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000, . 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000, . 
.$ 5,000 to $ 0,000, . 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 
$ 7,000 to 1 8,000. , 
.$ 8,000 to S 9,000. . 
$ 9,000 to $10,000, . 
110,000 to $15,000. , 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to ,$45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or ovor..... 

4,575 

1,040 

542 

337 

252 

155 
142 
131 
105 
342 
204 

156 
97 
91 
61 
501 
541 

5401 

331,105 
209,. 487 
199,204 

185.218 
176,250 
166,846 
119,848 
156,9.80 
131,742 
567,791 
493,291 
483,036 
340,625 
447,671 
320,112 
272,523 

410.218 
22,939,240 

O.lfi" 

885 

482 

314 

251 

177 

169 

129 

113 

300 

247 

155 

118 

98 

58 

63 

43 

617| 

479,820 
280,000 
249,672 
226, ISO 
201,651 
175,257 
170,205 
170,536 
100,, S73 
677,923 
575,806 
508,661 
412,059 
467,861 
322,354 
370,584 
321,751 
30.590,016 

6,306 

77ti 

470 

384 

289 

193 

179 

155 

114 

407 

252 

188 

151 

105 

79 

69 

07 

773 

647,271 

300,947 

259,701 

271.. 588 

238.. 591 
199.553 
196,966 
214,176 
165,293 
774,018 
051,499 
002,834 
585,823 
511,228 
387,046 
.390,207 
455,800 

30,169,233 

6,071 

950 

658 

403 

298 

244 

191 

1.55 

1.55 
522 
354 
199 
169 
126 
105 

04 

892 

659,781 

381,317 

338,084 

303,870 

284,109 

258,323 

237,978 

2 13.. 394 
241,772 

1,000,377 

986,321 

737.. 521 
688,609 
651,375 
605,808 
449,998 
629.706 

49,967,669 

Totals 

Unclassified 

8,913» 

27,969,7571 

■10,4582 

36,.36S,7912 

10,9702 

42,933,2812 

12,146 

58,690,4034 

amounts 

- 

18,869 


30,219 

“ 

2,3.874 

- 

2,627 

Refunds 

8,913 J 

27,988.0261 

10.46S2| 

30,394,0132 

10,9702 

42,902,1552 

12,140 

58,09,3,0304 

~ 

002,804 

~ 

003,774 

- 

433,184 

- 

680, 187 

Net Totals. . . 

8,9131 

27,385,8221 

19,4582 

35,796,2.392 

10,970' 

42,518,9712 

12,146 

58,012,8434 


1 Totals iiicludo 0 <’orporations paying $6,664 iii taxation, groiipod to conceal net income and identity 
of taxpayers. Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,022 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income 

and identity of taxpayers, * Totals include 4 corporations paying $2,0.Sfi in taxution, grouped to 

conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. * Totals include corpora tion.s paying •'?4,251 in taxa- 

tion, grouped to conceal net incomo and identity of taxpayers. 
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4®.— Income Tax Paid,i by Occupations of the Taxpayers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1934-37. 



1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Occup.ation. 

1 








i 

No. i 

S 

No. 

$ 

No. 

S 

No. 



INDIVIDUALS. 



262 

22,334 

416 

24, 083 

694 

46,609 

921, 

76,395 

Professionals 

5,941 

2,008,471 

5,800 

1,609,621 

0,579 

1,967,035 

6,992 

1,903,221 

Employees 

167,737 

11,340,010 

149,418 

10,930,997 

159,972 

12,474,844 

174, 349 i 

13,506,473 

Merchants, retail. . 

4,960 

527,693 

5,104 

5.52, 256 

6,417 

748, 782 

7,400 

867,710 

Merchants, whole- 









sale 

575 

217,233 

620 

201,435 

832 

318,988 

878; 

317,214 

Manufacturers 

467 

129,978 

442 

112,460 

647 

164,014 

596 

170,196 

Natural resources. 

77 

11,514 

99 

39,819 

155 

41,569 

161: 

32,561 

Financial 

11,753 

7,512,473 

11,673 

6.379,505 

12,995 

8,931,621 

13,871 

9,980,752 

Personal 









corporations 

Family 

618 

2,768,092 

584 

2,351,883 

638 

4,433,134 

64i; 

4,502,616 

corporations 

1,576 

1,354,613 

116 

154,329 

14 

31,247 

Nil 


All others 

9,991 

3,107,589 

9,923 

2,717,220 

10,359 

3,899,717 

11,340 

4,143,823 

IJnelas.siHed 

- 

501,980 

- 

450,950 

- 

309,337 

- 

232,609 

Totals 

203,957 

39,.502,880 

184,195 

25,524,504 

199,102 

33,366,887 

217,049 

35,733,630 

Refunds 

- 

319,165 

- 

323, 172 

- 

383,665 

- 

291,245 

Net Totals... 

203, S-R 

29,183,71.5 

181,195 

25,201,392 

199,102 

32,983,232 

217,049 

35,442,383 


CORPORATIONS. 


Agrarians 

Merchants, retail. . 
Morchaht.s, whole- 
sale 

Manufacturers...,, 
Natural ro,sources. 

Financial 

Transportation and 
public utilities, . . 

All others 

Unclassified 

71 

1,427 

874 

1,897 

198 

2,853 

434 

1,159 

19,146 

1,332,731 

1,491,913 

11,840,040 

3,017,750 

4,688,205 

3,607,251 

1,963,661 

18,869 

92 

1,645 

1,086 

2,250 

186 

3,544 

463 

1,192 

32,. 344 
1,542,673 

2,0.57,735 

15,079,937 

7,848,415 

4,339,441 

3,695.881 

1.767,368 

30,219 

114 

1,854 

1,150 

2,727 

214 

2,806 

555 

1,550 

56,859 

2,103,684 

2,418,014 

21,264,276 

4,317,700 

5.748,756 

5,114,318 

1,909,674 

28.874 

132 

2,238 

1,308 

3,060 

258 

2,862 

586 

1,702 

67,096 

2,632,761 

3,029,043 
26,613 ,505 
10,543,396 
7,217,403 

6,071,188 

2,510,410 

2,627 

Totals 

8,913 

27,988,626 

10,458 

36,394,913 

10,970 

42,962,155 

12,146 

58,693,030 

Refunds 

■ 

602,804 

- 

603,774 

- 

443,184 


680.187 

Net Totals...; 

8,913 

27,385,822 

10,458 

35,790,239 

10,970 

42,518,971 

12,146 

58,012,843 

Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
Corporations...' 

i 

_ 

56,569,537 

_ 

60,991,631 

- 

75,502,202 


93,455,228 


' Exclusive of special 5 p.e. tax on interest and dividends; see text accompanying Table 41. 


Table 41 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 (e. 41, 
1932-33) imposed at the source on interest (if paid solely in Canadian funds) and 
dividends jiaid by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada, and on interest and 
dividends received by Canadian residents bj”- way of bearer coupons or cheques where 
such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally or otherwise, in foreign currencies, 
and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a currency which is at a premium over 
Canadian funds. The receipts are classified by provinces, no further classification 
being available. 
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41.— Anioimt Ecceivcd from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Amount 
of Tax 
Eeoeived. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

Prince Edward Island 

$ 

502,316 

p.c. 

5-64 

Nova Scotia 

.50,084 

0.56 

Now Brunswick 

12,006 

0-13 

Quclicc 

1,967,221 

22-08 

Ontario 

5,940,309 

60-66 

Manitoba 

56,831 

0-64 

Saskatchewan 

12,093 

0-14 

Alberta 

50,206 

0-57 

British Columbia 

318,958 

3-, 58 

Yuiton 

Nil 

- 

Totals 

8,910,014 

100-00 


Subsection 3. — British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and 
Canadian Capital Invested Abroad.* 

Eevised estimates of British and foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments in other countries have been issued recently by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. As a result of continued investiga- 
tions, more complete information has become available. Because of the great 
variety of forms these investments take and the difficulties inherent in arriving at 
satisfactory valuations, along with the continual changes in ownership in some 
cases, these estimates should be considered as approximations rather than exact 
representations. Tliey are, however, indicative of the general proportions of the 
investments involved. In using these statistics it should be recognized that changes 
in value from one year to another do not always reflect actual capital movements 
between Canada and other countries as there are important changes in tire value of 
‘equity’ investments arising from internal operations, such as reinvested profits, 
for instance, which are quite independent of external factors. 

Tire present investigation has been carried back as fur as 1926 and revised 
statistics of international investments are shown for the years from 1926 to 1935 
in Tables 42 and 43. Navy marked changes have taken place in Canada’s 
international indebtedness daring the present century. The industrial expansion 
in Canada in the years preceding the Great War was closely related to the heavy 
inflow of capital from Great Britain. In 1914 the value of British investments 
in Canada was not much different from the value of British investments as shown 
in the accompanying tables in recent years, although slightly higher than in 1926. 
The rapid growth in United States investments in Canada took place after 1914. 
Part of this increase in the investments of the United States in Canada came after 
1926 and is reflected in Table 42 which shows a change in these investments between 
1926 and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital 
followed iw(> contrasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through 
the sale of new issues in New York but the capital coming to Canada through the 
eliannel of direct investment was also especially heavy and this capital invested 
directly in C'anada has given United States investments in Canada a particular 

*Hovisod by Ilurbort Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The subject is treated more fully in a bulletin “British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 
and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-36" obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. For a list 
of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXlX. 
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character. Since 1930 there has been a reduction in the value of United States 
investments in Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned 
in the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, 
and other factors. 

In Table 44 there is shown in detail the distribution in 1936 of British and 
foreign capital invested in Canada. The indebtedness of Canadian governments 
abroad amounted to $1,688,700,000 of which $524,200,000 represented government 
securities held by British investors and $1,161,300,000 government securities held 
by residents of the United States. The total non-resident investments in Canadian 
railways, $1,637,000,000, was about the same as the total government securities 
held abroad, but the British investments predominated in this group, being $1,068,- 
300,000 compared with a United States investment of $548,800,000. In most 
other classes of investment the amounts owned in the United States were larger 
than the British although the latter were generally substantial. 

In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also 
be given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 
in 1926 to $1,671,500,000 in 1936, the principal growth being in Canadian portfolio 
holdings of United States securities although considerable amounts of the securities 
of Latin American and Eui'opean governments were also acquired in the earlier 
part of the period. The increase in the holdings of these miscellaneous invest- 
ments in other countries has been greater than the increase in total Canadian in- 
vestments abroad, as there has been a very marked reduction in the net assets of 
the Canadian banks in other countries during this period. 

For 1936 Canadian capital in other countries is estimated at $1,671,500,000. 
The largest part of this, about $1,000,000,000, was invested in the United States 
and was principally in the form of direct investments in railways and branch and 
subsidiary plants and in poi'tfolio investments in the stocks and bonds of United 
States governments and corporations. Investments in other countries include 
a miscellaneous item of $383,000,000 representing an estimate of Canadian holdings 
of other foreign securities such as the bonds of Latin American and European 
governments. Direct investments in other countries, largely in the British West 
Indies and Latin America, amounted to $173,000,000. 

Of further interest in considering the relative importance of Canada’s inter- 
national indebtedness in the nation’s economic life is the place Canadian capital 
occupies in the total amount of capital invested in Canada. It is estimated that 
the amount of capital invested in Canada is about $18,000,000,000. This sum 
includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and metal in- 
dustries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land and mort- 
gages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as farms, 
homes, etc. Of this sum, it is estimated that 62 p.c., or over $11,000,000,000, is 
owned in Canada, 22 p.c., or $3,984,400,000, in the United States; 15 p.c., or $2,725,- 
000,000, in the United Kingdom and less than 1 p.c. or, $124,000,000, in other 
countries. 

Investments of Canadian Insurance Companies Operating Abroad. — 
An important change in the revised figures shown in Tables 42 to 45 is the omission 
of an item previously included, mz., "Investments of Canadian Insurance Com- 
panies Operating in Other Countries”. These insurance investments, so-called, 
are not investments of quite the same character as the other items. The large 
assets in other countries held by Canadian insurance branches in those countries 

46847-57 
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have against them, besides ordinary liabilities, the fiduciary interest of the policy- 
holders. In fact when the prospective claims of policyholders are considered it 
appears that on balance there. is a small net investment of these branches in Canada 
rather than a Canadian investment abroad. This is possible because the assets 
underlying the reserve funds need not all be held abroad. On the other hand, 
the fact that assets can be transferred between countries gives an importance to 
them as a factor in capital movements. Again, British and foreign securities 
held by Canadian companies in Canada have already been included as Canadian 
investments abroad. On account of the ambiguity of this item and the fact that 
it has already been included in another form, therefore, it has not been repeated in 
the tables. 

With regard to British and foreign insurance investments in Canada, since 
there exist net assets in Canada over all liabilities including reserves against future 
claims of Canadian policyholders the residual amount is shown as a bona fide 
investment in Canada in Tables 42 and 44. 

43.— Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Classified According 
to Main Types, as at Dec. 31, 1938-35. 

NoTB.~Not equities of policyholders, etc,, outside of Canada invested in Canad.a througli Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shovvu in this table for the reason given in the text above. 
The omission does not materially affect the totals. 


Tsrpe of Investment, 

mo. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1033. 

1934. 

1935. 


S 

$ 

§ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ ■ 


I ’000,000 

’000,000 

'000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

'000,000 

Government Securities— 
Dominion 

632-0 

028-1 

618-6 

671-6 

675-0 

627-4 

680-3: 

741-91 

749-4 

807-3 

Provincial 

419-7 

460-7 

471-9 

620-8 

690-2 

604-2: 

006-0 

570-0 

554-9 

530-8 

Municipal 

372-1 

393-3 

393-3 

400-3 

429-5 

437-2 

406-6 

392-4 

389-4 

379-0 


1.423-S 

1,482-1 

1,483-8 

1,492-7 

1,694-7 

i.ecs-s' 

1,693-5 

1,704-3 

1,093-7 

1,717-7 

Public Utilitiea— 

Railways. 

1,573-4 

1,002-5 

1,636-0 

1,771-0 

1,835-1 

1,896-3 

1.874-2 

1,869-2 

l,826-0 

1,683-0 

Other ( traction, light, 
heat, power, telephone, 
etc.) 

466-3 

515-8 

502-1 

620-0 

6G0-S 

698-5 

730-1 

751-9 

706-7 

780-0 

Manufacturing- 
Wood and paper products. 

473-0 

513-0 

569-8 

567 -0 

596-0! 

525-5 

484-2i 

45S-4 

453-0 

402-0 

Metal industries 

390-3 

421-8 

458-0 

502-0 

501 -7i 

450-8 

413-3j 

401-5 

413-8 

423-0 

All other manufacturing 
industries 

451-4 

482-9 

516-0 

546-1 

521-31 

495-8 

460-21 

469-1 

475-8, 

494-0 

Mining 

288-0 

299-0 

355-0 

363-0 

376-01 

355-0 

333-0 

335-0 

350-0 

320-0 

Merchandising and service. 

235-4 

241-8 

250-4 

255-8 

251-5; 

237-5 

225-8' 

219-4 

222-0 

226-8 

Insurance 

93-8 

106-0 

102-0 

104-6 

142 -5i 

15i-7l 

160-5' 

161-7 

198-9' 

220-0 

Pinanco and mortgage cor- 
porations 

228- 7 

254-4 

287-2 

322-9 

321-3' 

293-9' 

2SC-4 

2S3-4 

285-0 

290-0 

Miscellaneous (agricultural 
lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets ad- 
ministered for persons or 
corporations re.siding out- 
.side Canada, etc.) 

260-0 

205-0 

278-0 

290-0 

295-0 

j 

! 

288 -Oi 

287-0: 

280-0 

280-0 

275-0 

Grand Totals (GroatBrlt- 
ain, United 8tato.s and 
Other Countries) 

5,890-3 

6,184-3 

6,498-9 

6,835-7 

7,195-9 

' “i 

7,967-8^ 

6,954-3 

6,913-9 

6,905 1 

6,897-5 

Total.s, Britisli Capital. 

8,597-8 

2,628-3 

2,693-6 

2,764-2 

2,766-0 

2,0S7-1| 

2,631-7 

2,674-4 

2,729-5 

2,729-3 

Totals, United States 
Capital 

3,161-2 

3,423-8 

3,664-6 

3,926-5 

4,298-4 

4,254-6| 

4,198-3 

4,115-2 

4,112-1 

4,044-0 

Totals, Capital of Other 
Countries 

131-7 

132-2 

140-7 

145-0 

131-5 

126-2: 

124-2 

124-3 

123-5 

123-6 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


43. — Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1926-35. 


Note.— Investments lield abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not show in this table for the reason given on p. 898. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affect the totals. 


Type of Investment. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


$ 

S 

$■ 

$ 

$ 

1 

8 

$ 

8 

? 


’000.000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

'000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

’000,000 

'000,000 

Canadian Government cre- 

36-1 

32-4 

31-1 

30-9 

30-7 

30-5 

30-5 

30-5 

30-5 

30-5 

Net assets of Canadian 
banks outside Canada... 

370-3 

334-2 

267-6 

179-8 

180-2 

152-5 

114-8 

90-9 

109-7 

109-6 

Foreign securities held in 
Canada by Canadian in- 
surance companies 

91-4 

124-2 

156-5 

184-6 

156-7 

154-5 

144-2 

136-8 

142-2 

162-8 

Direct investments 

397-0 

401-5 

412-0 

423-5 

443-0 

445-0 

446-0 

447-0 

449-0 

463-0 

Miscellaneous investments. . 

458-0 

602-0 

725-0 

810-0 

842-0, 

856-0 

853-0 

865-0 

874-0| 

884-0 

Grand Totals 

1,3.52-8 

1,514-3 

1,592-2 

1,628-8 

1,652-6 

1,638-5 

1,588-5 

1,570-2 

1,605-4 

1,639-9 

Totals, Capital Invested 
in the United Kingdom 

59-6 

61-2 

53-3 

50-6 

67-7 

50-6 

44-7 

49-0 

47-i 

50-8 

Totals, Capitol Invested 
in United States 

778-0 

870-6 

917-7' 

929-8 

933-1 

928-8 

908-1 

875-7 

921-1 

963-4 

Totals, Capital Invested 
in Other Countries 

515-2 

582 -6 

621-2 

648-4 

651-8 

659-1 

637-7 

645-6 

636-9 

625-7 


44.~Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Note.— Net equities of policyholders, etc., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown in this table foi the reason given on p. 898. The omis- 
sion does not materially affect the totals. 



Invested by Residents of— ( 


Type of Investment. 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 


S’OOO.OOO 

$’000,000 

$’000,000 

S’000,000 


318-8 

487-5 


, 806-3 


67-8 

447-7 

3-21 

518-7 

Municipal 

137-6 

226-1 

* 

363-7 

Public Utilities — 

524-2 

1,161-3 

3-2> 

1,688-7 


1,008-3 

548-8 

19-9 

1,637-0 

Other (traction, light, heat, power, telephone, etc.) . 
Maniifacturina— 

184-8 

677-6 

7-6 

770-0 

Wood and ptiper products 

94-3 

369-0 

M 

405-0 

Metal industries 

78-2 

345-2 

4-6 

428-0 

All other mamifactunng mdustncB 

204-9 

286-9 

8-2 

500-0 

Mining 

89-0 

244-0 

7-0 

340-0 

Merchandising and service 

73-6 

147-2 

4-2 

225-0 

Insurance 

86-5 

121-4 

2-1 

210-0 

Finance and mortgage corporations 

Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets administered for persons or 

161-3 

97-4 

36-3 

296-0 

corporations residing outside Canada, etc.) 

160-0 

85-0 

30-0 

276-0 

Grand Totals 

2,725-1 

3,984-4 

124-2 > 

G,833-7 


I Some indeterminate parts of the amounts shown as owned in the United Kingdom and possibly 
some shown as owned in the United States are owned by residents of other countries. 


45.— Estimated Canadian. Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1938. 

Note.— Inve.stments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not shown in tliis table for the reason given on p. 898. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affect the totals. 


Type of Investment. 

In the 
United 
Kingdom. 

In 

United 

States. 

In 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

C.anadian Government credits 

Net a.ssets of Canadian banks held outside Canada... . 
Foreign securities held in Canada by Canadian insur- 
ance companies 

Direct investments 

Miscellaneous investments 

Grand Totals 

$’000,000 

Nil 

12-6 

13- 9 

14- 0 
10-0 

$’000,000 

Nil 

86-0 

142-5 

270-0 

501-0 

$’000,000 

30-5 

8-4 

26-6 

173-0 

383-0 

$’000,000 

30-5 

107-0 

183-0 

457-0 

894-0 

60-5 

999-5 

G21-. 

1,871-5 
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CHAPTER XXII.— CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 

In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance which are dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXIII. The important subject of currency and banking is treated in 
Part I of the chapter, while trust and loan companies, sales of Canadian bonds, 
corporation dividends, and foreign exchange, constitute sections of the miscellaneous 
commercial finance covered in Part II. 

PART L— CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

Section 1. — Historical Sketch. 

The early hislairy of the currency of Canada, both of the central provinces and 
of the maritime colonies, from the time of the first settlements to Confederation, is 
the st<n‘y of a polyglot currency and the involved difficulties of determining exchange 
rating for the various coins and pieces. 

The salient influences of early political and commercial affiliations upon the 
types of curreiKty in use are reviewed below. 

The Development of Currency in New France. 

So long as trade remained in the hands of a few private ti’aders, barter was the 
rule. Ecads and other trinkets which apipealed to the Indians, blankets and other 
usciful articles, wore traded directly for furs. With the further development of 
the colony during the French regime, while barter still remained, the growing com- 
plexity of socaal organization and trade emphasized the need for a (convenient mone- 
tary unit, which waas met by the adoption of Frencli currency, but, in order to retain 
in the colony the gold and silver coin M'hich arrived there, it was ‘over-rated’ to 
the extent of about one-third of its value in France. Thus there was a dual valua- 
tion of the same coinage, officially recognized as ‘riicney of France’ and ‘money of 
the country’. (\)ijj)er coins were given an even higher over-rating. Nevertheless, 
money remained very scarce and at one time wheat at current market rates was 
made k^gal tender in spite of the diflicultios and hindrances to trade inherent in 
fluctuating values. The illicit fur traffic with English fur traders resulted in the 
introduetiem of Spanish silver dollars as M'ell as various worn and mutilated, coins 
to help fill the. need. In 1681 foreign coin was offieialty recognized but it was stipu- 
lated l)y urdiiianco that it should pass by weight; it was given the one-third increase 
in value which custom had established for French currency. 

One of the earliest forms of fiat paper money in the western world was introduced 
into New France in 16S5. This ‘card monej’’’, as it was termed, was not intro- 
duced primarily to meet the lack of circulating media (although, incidentally, it did 
relieve the iirevailing scarcity) so much as an official expedient to meet the pay 
of soldiers unt,il the annual Roj'al supplies were forthcoming. The first issue was 
hacked by such annual supplies and was duly redeemed when the sip^plies arrived, 
hut live jujars later another issue was made without such Ijacking. This was the 
beginning of an inflationary move. By 1713, the amount.of such unbacked currency 
outstanding was such as to reduce trade to a chaotic condition and confidence was 
seriously undermined. Later, card money was again resorted to, but on a sounder 
basis. The c.^panding needs of the Treasury, however, unfortunately brought about 
900 
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the introduction and unlimited use of ordonnances and billets which quickly under- 
mined the financial structure again, and at the time of the cession, the total amount 
of paper money outstanding was estimated at 80 million livres. It was because, 
none of this paper money in its later issues was paid in full, and much of it was not 
redeemed in any manner, that the people of Old Canada resisted so firmly the efforts 
made in 1792, 1807, and 1808 to establish banks of issue under the authority of 
Parliament. . 

In 1721 the first effort was made to establish a special currency for the colony, 
ljut this was limited to copper coins and was not successful. 

The British Period to Confederation. 

The period of military occupation (1769-1763) was marked by conditions of 
chaos in the matter of currency, but with the revival of the business activity of 
Montreal and Quebec with Nova Scotia and Massachusetts the currency standards 
of the latter were adopted and the Spanish dollar again made its appearance. It 
became the medium by which exchanges were balanced with Britain. Normally, 
the Spanish dollar was valued at 4s. Qd. sterling, but the tendency was to over-value 
it and in colonial ratings it varied between 4s. Qd. to as much as 7s. or 8s. In Nova 
Scotia, for instance, the customary rating for the Spanish dollar was 5s., while in 
New York colony it was 7s. 6ci. to 8s. Corresponding margins of value prevailed 
in regard to other coins in the different colonies. The former of these two standard 
ratings, known as the lialifax currency, was accepted by Quebec, and Montreal 
adopted the latter, known as the York currency. Of course, there was much con- 
fusion and hindrance to trade between Montreal and Quebec as a result of the 
adoption of the dual standard. 

In order to iron out the difficulties. Governor Murray passed an ordinance 
which established an official rating for the Province of Canada. The Spanish dollar 
was rated at Gs., the French crown at 6s. Old., and the British shilling at Is. 4d. The 
custom of cutting up larger coins to make small change, which had grown up in the 
past, was prohibited. To meet such urgent needs for small coin, the merchants 
themselves issued bills due or 'bons’ good at their face value for merchandise. 
Such 'bons’ were the true forerunners of the bank note. The ratings given by 
Governor Murray were a compromise which was not permanently acceptable and 
proved unsatisfactory. 

After the outbreak of the American Revolution in 1775, Quebec influences 
prevailed and Halifax currency became standard, although the use of York currency 
persisted in Upper Canada (where the United Empire Loyalists supported its use) 
until 1821, when it was depi’ived of legal recognition by an Act of Upper Canada. 

In order to pay the expenses of the War of 1812, army bills issued against the 
credit of the United Kingdom were circulated. These, in the main, bore interest and 
were convertible into bills of exchange on the United lUngdom; they were redeemed 
within the ensuing four or five years. These army bill issues tended to renew 
confidence in paper money and familiarize the people with its use, thus paving the 
way for the note issues of the early banks after 1817. These first banks were 
created in Lower Canada, at first as private corporations but obtained charters a 
few years later. The charters granted to the early banks in Lower Canada are the 
foundations upon which subsequent improvements have been built. 

In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks was to issue 
promissory notes payable to the beai’er on demand; where the banks’ credit was 
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good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief circulating 
media in the Canadas. In some cases bank notes were preferred to those issued 
by the colonial' governments. 

The Bank of Montreal began business towards the end of 1817 as a private 
institution. In the following year the Quebec Bank was established as well as the 
Bank of Canada at Montreal. These three Lower Canada institutions obtained 
their charters in 1822. In Upper Canada the Bank of Upper Canada was established 
at Kingston in 1818, but the first bank to receive a charter was the second Bank of 
Upper Canada established at York (Toronto) in 1821. In Nova Scotia, unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made as early as 1801 to form banks, and in 1812 the Government 
began to issue treasury notes not bearing interest and re-issuable, sometimes 
redeemable and sometimes not. This policy was continued down to Confederation. 
It seems to be in part because of these treasury issues of notes that no bank was 
started in Nova Scotia before 1825, when the Halifax Banking Company (private) 
commenced business. The Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
A bank, the Bank of New Brunswick, was incorporated in New Brunswick in 1820. 

Before the union of the two Canadas, the privilege of issuing paper money had 
been enjoyed almost entirely by the banks alone. Lord Sydenham now proposed 
a provincial bank of issue with the chartered banks gradually relinquishing the right 
to note issue, and Hincks,* a young financier of promise, became chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Currency and Banking established in 1841. This Committee 
supported the provincial bank idea in principle. The chartered banks, of course, 
opposed it, and the bill was ultimately defeated, but the principle reappeared in 
subsequent measures and ultimately became the basis of the Dominion note issues. 
Lord Sydenham and Hincks did much, nevertheless, to strengthen and control the 
banking system. 

A period of crisis in 1848-49 forced the adoption of a policy which led to the 
withdrawal from the banks of the right to issue notes of lower denominations than 
five dollars. The Government also now issued provincial debentures to the amount 
of one million dollars payable on demand. They were made acceptable in all pay- 
ments due the Government and were reissuable. This i.s often regarded as the intro- 
duction of government paper into the currency system of the country, although, 
as already noted. Nova Scotia had issued government paper in 1812. Its success 
led to the revival of the project for a provincial bank of issue and in 1860 the Tree 
Banking Act, designed to restrict note issue privileges and so reduce the number 
of different media of exchange, wns passed, but the chartered banks would not agree 
to avail themselves of its i)rovisions, nor were conditions in Canada altogether ripe 
for a change from the elastic system of note issue w^hich had now become established 
in spite of the fact that, from the point of view of the note-holding public, the pro- 
posed system would have been safer. 

Between 1840 and 1807 the problem of establishing a uniform metallic currency 
standard for united Canada was also dealt with. The majority of Canadians 
strongly favoured the United States decimal system and Hincks declared in its 
favour. Authorities in the United Kingdom, on the other hand, pressed for the 
.sterling system . In 1853 and in 1858 the decimal system was adopted in the C'anadas, 
and thus duplication of sterling and decimal systems was removed and the Canadian 
dollar, equivalent to the United States dollar, was established with the sovereign 
as legal tender. After 1860, the official accounts in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were kept according to the decimal system. 

♦Later, as Sir Francis Hincks, he was Dominion Minister of Finance (1869-73). His influence on the 
development of Canadian banking was very marked until his death in 1886. 
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The Development of Currency and Banking after Confederation. 

Currency Acts. — At Confederation, jurisdiction over currency passed to the 
Dominion Government. By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Viet., c. 4), the 
decimal currency was extended throughout the Dominion; the British sovereign, 
rated at $4*S6|, became the standard coin and the United States eagle was made 
legal tender for $10, while authority was given to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. 
No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, prior to the establishment of the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the first coins struck being sovereigns 
similar to those of the United Kingdom, but with a small 'C' identifying them as 
having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold 
pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage has so far been limited in amount, 
since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion notes to gold for use within the 
country, and, when gold is needed for export, bullion or British and United States 
gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 

The currency system established by this Act was very little changed until the 
Currency Act of 1910 which made the standard a fixed weight of fine gold instead of 
the British sovereign, the latter becoming legal tender. 

In respect to paper currency, the provisions of the Provincial Note Act of 1866 
were extended to the new Dominion in 1868, and ‘Dominion’ notes came into being. 
After 1870 such notes could be issued to the amount of .$9,000,000 against a 20 p.c. 
specie reserve (.$2,000,000 reserve was required for the entire $9,000,000) and notes 
in excess of this were to have 100 p.c. specie reserve. Dominion notes which were 
legal tender were in circulation side by side with bank-note issues which were not 
legal tender. In ISSO the basis of the present system was definitely establisihed (see 
belotv, p. 904, and under heading Chartered Bank Notes, pp. 913-914). 

The Bank Act.— -After tentative legislation in 1867, the Bank Act of 1870 
provided that new banks must have a minimum paid-up capital of $200,000; at 
least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital had to be paid up in each year after the com- 
mencement of business. A proposal to limit the liabilities of banks in relation to 
capital and specie and Government debenture holdings was not translated into legis- 
lation. Bank notes in circulation were not to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. 
The right to issue notes under $4 was withdrawn, largely in consideration of the 
abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note circulation. If possible up to 50 p.c., but in no 
case less than one-third, of a bank’s cash reserves were to be held in Dominion notes. 
Dividends were limited to 8 p.c. until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the 
equivalent of 20 p.c. of its paid-up capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double 
liability of shareholders became enforceable without waiting for the realization of the 
bank’s general assets. Banks were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders 
annually, to be laid before Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on the 
authority of the shareholders, to apply for an extension of its charter, and the 
Governor in Council, upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice and the- 
Treasury Board, was empowered to extend such charter to 1881. Any suspension 
by a bank of payment of its liabilities for a period of 90 days would constitute insol- 
vency, and operate as a forfeiture of its charter. 

In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation of 
legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main features 
of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of charters laid 
down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which became the charter 
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of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in contemplation of regular 
decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to commence business with less 
than 1500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 similarly paid up, with the 
further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid up within two years after com- 
mencement of business. The sections respecting loans against warehouse receipts, 
etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of procedure removed. Banks were 
permitted to take secmity on commodities in store pending marketing, and also 
while undergoing conversion from the raw to the finished state. Advances were 
allowed upon security of shares of other banks. It was provided that the rate of 
interest or discount charged by a bank should not exceed 7 p.c. and that no higher 
rate should be recoverable. Monthly retm-ns of assets and liabilities were required. 
Certain technical amendments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 1873, and 1875. 
In 1879 the power to lend upon the security of shares of other banks was repealed. 

At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881), a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, respectively, ranking next in order of preference. Banks 
were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be multiples 
of this sum. Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 p,c. of the 
bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character were to be made. 
The Act was amended in 1883 to enforce more effectively the prohibitions, restric- 
tions, and duties already imposed upon the banks. The use of certain titles by 
private bankers not operating under the provisions of the Act was prohibited. 

At the revision of 1890 (effective 1891), it was stipulated that not less than 
$260,000 capital must be paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to commence 
business could be issued by the Treasury Board. A period of one year from the 
date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and the carrying out 
of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. until or unless the 
reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up capital. A fund known as 
the "Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund” was established, consisting of 
deposits made by the banks with the Minister of Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.c. 
of their average note eir<julation, such deposits to be subject to adjustment annually, 
and to constitute a guarantee of the payment of all notes of a suspended bank with 
interest at 6 p.c. from the date of suspension until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the fund, 
and such outlay, if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was to be re- 
imbursed by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another major 
change gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to take 
security over the borrowers’ goods as had previously been granted by warehouse 
receipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles already 
recognized by previous legislation and practice. Directors’ qualifications were set 
out more clearly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, instead 
of all, need be Bz-itish subjects. Penalties for excess note circulation were made 
more severe. 

The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Associ- 
ation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the banks. 
It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of supervising 
the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue and destruction; 
also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of curators to supervise 
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the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also included provisions permit- 
ting one bank to sell its assets to another. More detailed monthly returns were 
required and the interest on notes of failed banks was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, when banks were 
allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and rest or reserve funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not exceed- 
ing 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912, the period was extended to the six months from 
September to February, inclusive. 

At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an audit 
of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. There was also 
provision for the establishment of Central Gold Ileserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing additional notes of their 
own there-against. Annual repoi’ts to the Minister of the fair market value of real 
and immovable property held by the banks for their own use were required. Banks 
were empowered to lend to farmers upon security of their threshed grain. As a war 
measure the provision for emergency circulation was extended in 1914 to cover the 
whole year and banks were further authorized to make payments in their own notes 
instead of in gold or Dominion notes. 

The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c, 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, while provision 
was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and bringing 
them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements were given 
further attention and more complete returns required, including statements of con- 
trolled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s operations were carried 
on. Other or special returns were to be made if called for by the Minister. Two 
auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders instead of one, and the 
qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of auditors were more clearly defined. The 
personal liability of directors in case of distribution of profits in excess of legal limits 
was also more definitely expressed. Regulations regarding loans were amended and 
advances to any officer or clerk of a bank could not, in any circumstances, exceed 
110,000, Registration of security for loans under Sec. 88 was provided for. It 
became necessary for guarantee and pension funds to be invested in trustee securities. 
The punishment of directors and other bank officials for making false statements of 
a bank’s position was provided for in Sec. 153. In 1924, as a result of the failure of 
the tiome Bank of Canada, provision was made for periodical examination of the 
chartered banks by an Inspector-General of Banks, who was to be an officer of the 
Department of Finance, 

The sixth revision of the Bank Act was postponed from 1933 to 1934 (c. 24), 
for adaptation to the establishment of the new Bank of Canada, and most of the 
alterations outlined the relations of the chartered banks with the Bank of Canada; 
these are given on pp. 906-907 in the resumd of the legislation under which the 
Bank of Canada was set up. 

Early Development of Central Bank Institutions. — ^As noted above certain 
features of a central banking system had become evident before the establishment of 
the Bank of Canada, and provided more centralized control and flexibility of cash 
reserves. In chronological order with their origins these are again summarized 
here: — 

1 . — Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868, 
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2. — The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in. 1900, and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control, 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 

3. — The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 

4. — Re-discount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on the deposit by them of approved secmnties. This legislation provided the banks 
with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 

Section 2. — ^The Bank of Canada. 

Subsection 1. — The Bank of Canada Act and its Amendment. 

C. 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada”, 
provided for the establishment of a centx'al bank in Canada, The capital of the Bank 
was originally $6,000,000, divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were 
offered for public subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were 
largely oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or corpora- 
tion was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank may be held only by British subjects ordin- 
arily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects ordinarily 
resident in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person is 60 shares. 
Directors, officers or employees of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the 
Bank. The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1936. 

By an amendment to the Act passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, the 
capitalization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the sale of $5,100,000 
Class “B” shares to the Minister of Finance. The original shareholders are now 
designated Class “A”.* 

The Banlc is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 4| p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, depreciation in a.ssets, pension funds, and all such matters as are properly 
provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be jxaid into the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America, without restriction if of a 
maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of longer maturity. 
It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions and France without restric- 
tion, if maturing within six months. Short-term secmnties of the Dominion or 
provinces may be re-discounted. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of 
commercial paper of limited ciurency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank may 
re-discount such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may be made 
to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Dominion or any province against 
certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be made to the 
Dominion or any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such 
government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel, and bronze 
coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 

The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
on pp. 912-913, 

* All the time of going to press it is annoiraped that legislation will be brought before the House of 
Commons before the end of the present (1938) session for the purchase of all outstanding Class "A” stock by 
the Dominion Government with the object of bringing the Bank of Canada under complete government 
ownership. 
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The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada, The reserve, in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion, balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of Eng- 
land, in United States dollars in the Federal. Reserve Bank of New York, and in 
gold currencies in central banks in gold standard countries or in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America having a maturity not exceeding three months, and bills of exchange having 
a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, or in a gold 
standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes of 
the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank may not accept 
deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks in com- 
mercial banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual general meeting 
(1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), and two until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). 

By the 1936 amendment the number of ' directors elected by the Class “A” 
shareholders will be eventually reduced to three who will hold ofl3.ce for three-year 
terms. The six directors appointed by the Class “B” shareholder with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, were announced on Sept. 11, 1936. These directors are 
appointed for terms to run as follows: two until the annual general meeting in 1940, 
two until 1941, and two until 1942. Thereafter, the Government dmectors, each of 
whom shall hold office for a term of three years, will be appointed by the Class “B” 
shareholder with the approval of the Governor in Council, two as of the day of the 
annual general meeting in 1940 and two at the day of each annual general meeting 
thereafter. In the transaction of the business of the Bank each director has one 
vote except that prior to the annual general meeting in 1940 each of the directors 
appointed by the Class “B” shareholder shall be entitled to two votes. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 
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The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, only has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors of the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 

Subsection 2. — The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System. 

An article under this title appeared at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It dealt with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the 
Bank, and its duties as the Government’s banker. 


Subsection 3.-— Bank of Canada Operations. 

The operations of the Bank of Canada, as shown by the liabilities and assets 
statement as at Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec, 31, 1935-37, are shown in Table 1. 

1.— Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1035, and Dec. 31, 1935-37. 


Item. I 

Mar. 13, 1935. 

S 1 

Dec.31,1935.i] 

; $ . 1 

Dec. 31, 1936.1 
1 S 

Dec. 31, 1937.1 
S 

L 

lABILITlES. 



r 


C'arital paid up 

Re.st, fund 

Notes in oirculation 

Deposits— _ 

Dominion Govornment 

Chartered banlts 

Other 

Totals, Deposits . . . 

Dividend.s dedarod 

Other liabilities 

Totals, LialrilWIcs. 


4,901, 040 
Nil 

97.805,605 
4,31S,m 
277. M 
156,417,750 
Nil 
09,702 

2.59,314,757 


5.006. 000 
173,092 
99,677,229 

70(1 JSS 
200,665.133 
113,000 
2,026,698 


.307,655,152 


10,100,000 

743,716 

135,735,458 

t9,9i7,m 

18(I,97S,78S 

S,0S!),m 

208,950,741 

182,793 

1,273,197 


356,985,905 


10,100,000 

1,348,414 

105.330,405 

12,2.92,882 
1,%‘, 039, 737 
3 , 499,935 
211,789,054 
228,200 
1,034,083 


390,430,216 


AS.SBTf3. 


Iteservm (at Market \ allies)— 

Gold coin and bullion 

106,584,356 

180,509,343 

179,376,816 

179,763,702 

Silver bullion 

986,363 

1,638,366 

2,257,032 

2,992,023 

Sterling and U.S.A. d.)ilar.s 

394,875 

4,223,101 

9,125,401 

14,884,810 

Other currencies, of countries on a gold 
standard '. 

Nil 

9,215 

Nil 

382 

Totals, Reserves.. 

107,965,594 

186,380,025 : 

190.759.248 

197,641,578 

Subsidiary coin 

297,335 

128,778 

143,116 

42,980 

Advances to Uoniiiiion Government 

Nil 

3,465,813 

Nil 

Nil 

Inve,>.tments (at. Not H.weeding Market, 
_ V alues) — _ 1 

Dominion and Provincial Government 
short-term .securities 

34,846,394 

30,873,169 

61,399,034 

83,343,739 

Gther Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
niiiiit siiciiritie.s 

its, 013,637 

83,409,675 

99,016,300 

91,564,710 

Other securitie.s 

NiL 

Nil 

Nil 

13,313,437 

Totals, Investments 

149,859,931 

114,282,844 j 

160,315,414 

186. 120, 876 

Bank premises 

All ol her ashota 

Nil 

111,011 ! 

350,719 

1,167,663 

1.191,897 

3.285,780 

6,417,408 

5,457,210 

Totals, Assets 

259,314,757 

307,655,152 

356,985,905 

390,430,216 


the Bank'.s Annual Statement. 
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The chart given below showing Bank of Canada liabilities and assets covers the 
short period since the Bank was established, but illustrates the relationship between 
the central bank’s balance sheet and chartered bank cash reserves. The expansion 
of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased Bank of Canada 
notes in active circulation as the chartered bank-note issue is limited and gradually 
retired under Bank Act regulations, and somewhat enlarged the cash reserves of the 
chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets have been those 
due to revaluation of gold holdings required by the Exchange Fund Act of July, 
1935, and the rise in investments, variations in which have been due in part Jo 
seasonal variations in cash reserves and active note circulation. 


bank: of- CANADA 

SOURCES AND DIST RIBU Tl O N OR CASH 

MONT-HL-V average: OR WEDNESDAV RIGURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Ueproduced from the Bank of Canada’s "Statistical Summary", April, 103S. 
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Section S.—Gurrencyo 

Subsection 1. — Canadian Coinage. 

The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
equal to one dollar). As pointed out on p. 903 gold coin has been authorized but 
only very limited issues were ever made. The British sovereign and half sovereign, 
and United States eagle, half eagle, and double eagle are legal tender. Subsidiary 
coin cionaifits of 50, 26 and 10 cent silver pieces,* 800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 
1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten dollars. 
The 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to five dollars and the 1-cent 
bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. Table 2 gives statistics of Canadian coinage, and Table 3 shows 
the coins in circulation at the end of each year from 1926 to 1937. 

* rho Currency Act; of 1910 made provision tor a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until lOS."), when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the S-eent nickel 
piece. 

3.— Particulars of Canadian Coinages Current in 1938. 



Thick- 
ness of 
Blank. 

Diameter 

of 

Coin. 1 




i 

Legal Remedy— 

Amount 

for 

which 

Legal 

Tender. 

Coinage. 

Fineness, 

Leg.al Weight. 

Of 

Weight. 

1 

Fine- 


in. 

in. 

mnx. 

1,000 ths. 

grns. 

oz. 

grams. 

grn.s. 

grams. 

l.OOOths. 

$ 

Odd- 












SIO 

•088 

1-000 

26-92 

900 

268 

•5375 

16-72 

•4 

•026 

1 


$ 5 

•053 

•850 

21-69 

1 900 

129 

•20876 

8-30 

•26: 

•016 

1 

jarnount. 

fcSilver— 












$ 1 

■09375 

1-40 

35-51 

1 800! 

300 

•75 

23-33 

1-60 

•097 

6 

10-00 

60c 

•004 

M701 

29-72 

8001 

180 

•375 

11-06 

1-60 

•097! 

6 

10-00 

26c 

•061 

•930 

23-02 

800 

90 

•1875 

5-83 

LOO 
per 10 1 

•065 

pieces. 

1 -m 

of 100 

6 

lO’OO 

10c 

Nickel- ( 

-035 

•065 

t -7051 

17-91 

800 

36 

•075 

Ib.av.i 

2-33 

3-00 

per lb. 
pi© 

0 

10-00 

1 

Bronze— 

to 

•067 

•835' 

21-21 

1,000 

Cn.955- 

70 

] 

•01 

4-54 

100-001 0-4S0 

per lb. of 140 
pieces. 

15 

5’00 

Ic 

•0495 

1 -750 

19-05 

Sn. 30- 
Zn. 15- 

[ 50 

•007 

3-24, 

i 

140-001 9-072 


0-25 


3.~Circulati»n of Canadian Coin at Dec. 31, 1926-37. 

Note. — Net issues of coin since 1S58. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint. — The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2^ 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sec. 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous to 
1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced 
from the rough shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of 
Finance or, since Mar. 11, 1935, to the Bank of Canada in the form of bars of approxi- 
mately 400 fine oz, each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufacturers. 
The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold 
in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


4.— Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Ottawa Mint, and Bullion and Coinage 
Issued, calendar years 1936-37. 


Calondiir Year. 

Gold 

Received. 

Gold Coin 
and Bullion 
Issued. 

Silver 

Coin 

Issued. 

Nickel 

Coin 

Issued. 

Bronze 

Coin 

Issued. 


fine oz. 

fineoz. 

% 

$ 

8 

1020 

1,375,502 

1,347,668 

50,000 

168,500 

28,200 

1927 

1,448,180 

1,451,907 

574,000 

249,000 

37,500 

1928 

1,325,113 

1,305,200 

867,000 

250,000 

92,100 

1929 

438,351 

468,384 

1,081,000 

267, OOO 

123,300 

1930 

862,075 

722,469 

326,000 

164,500 

13,400 

1931 

1,721,237 

1,735,112 

475,400 

281,000 

51,400 

1932 

2,829,529 

2,873,221 

287,000 

165,000 

213,200 

1933 

2,568,838 

2,589,649 

155,000 

125,000 

120,800 

1934 

3,008,977 

3,038,019 

172,300 

193,000 

69,900 

1935.... 

3,158,780 

3,177,401 

601,020 

194,000 

75,100 

1930 

3,603,335 

3,625,549 

809,200 

202,600 

87,200 

1937 

3,933,453 

3,937,910 

1,322,200 

251,100 

105,400 
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Subsection 2. — ^Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes. 

Dominion Notes.— It has been explained in the historical outline at the 
beginning of this chapter that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country was 
given in a footnote on p. 952 of the 1934-36 Year Book. 

Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank of Canada when it opened 
on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under any one of three statutory 
authorities; (1) the Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which reqxiired a 
gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first $120,000,000 of notes issued and 
full gold coverage against any issue in excess of $120,000,000; (2) the Finance Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
to any chartered bank or to the savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any 
amount on the pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister. These 
advances bore interest and no gold coverage was required to be held on Dominion 
notes so advanced; (3) C. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government 
.to issue Dominion notes to the amount of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but 
partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 

The Dominion note issue "was therefore partly gold-backed and partly fiduciary. 
Dominion notes were legal tender and, in normal times when Canada was on the 
gold standard, they were redeemable in gold. 

Dominion notes were of two types, those for the purpose of general circulation, 
and ‘special’ notes. The latter W'ere used only by the banks for inter-bank trans- 
actions and clearings, or for cash reserves or deposit in the Central Gold Eeserves. 
They were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations. Dominion notes for the 
purpose of general circulation were of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $6, 
$50, $500 and $1,000, although for a considerable time no $4 or $50 notes had Ijeen 
issued. Since the minimum denomination for chartered bank notes was set at $5, 
Dominion notes of lower denominations naturally were largely in circulation among 
the general public, but there was nothing to prevent any of these Dominion notes 
from being included in the reserves of the banks, and it was provided that at least 
40 p.c. of the banks’ reserves were to consist of Dominion notes. 

Bank of Canada Notes. — The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $6, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 

The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the ten years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes arc thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 

In Table 5 are shown the denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada notes 
in cir(.aiiation in 1926, 1929, 1932, and in the three latest years. In the denomina- 
tions under .$5, which have, for many years, been used for general circulation, there 
has been little change. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of 
Canada notes have partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there 
has been a large increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denom- 
inations from $1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank 
transactions or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5. — Denominations of Dominion op Bank of Canada Notes in Clrenlatlons ISSfi, MSS, 

MSS, and 10S5-37. 

Note. — ^Annual averages of month-end figures. 


Denomination. 

1926. 

1929. 

1932, 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Provincial 

27, 624 

27,621 

27,594 

27,584 

27,583 

27,581 

Fractional 

1,330,663 

1,380,710 

1,287,544 

1,253,376 

1,173,630 

1,142,455 

1 1 

17,732,100 

20,032,308 

18,957,935 

21,073,894 

21,896,929 

23,048,042 


12,925,212 

33,397 

14,609,088 

13,340,323 

14,457,105 

14,994,532 

15,662,722 

4 

32,138 

31,004 

29,861 

29,008 

29,444 

Totals. ... 

32,048,996 

30,081,805 

33,650,400 

30. 841. 820 

38,122,282 

39,910,244 

1 5 

620, 179 

730,101 

6,137.627 

11,718,950 

14,264,280 

21,415,392 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11,074,430 

23,517,645 

37,914,727 

Ih::::::::: 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,503,082 

7,962,389 

15,328,494 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

115,810 

93,839 

2,801,183 

73,433 

50 

650 

050 

650 

1.094,821 

4,588,100 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1.443,950 

3,671,610 

6,813,192 

500 

1,875,917 

1,811,876 

2,630,833 

21,073,894 

2,416,917 

1,981,542 

1,000 

3,799,250 

4,168,917 

0,437,583 

11,585,083 

12,414,166 

14,017,333 

Totals 

0,301,996 

0,711,643 

14,106,093 

61,610,020 

67,141,941 

101,132,213 

Specials— 







$ 1,000 

071,333 

407,067 

3,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

16,307,500 

7,200,583 

8,063,760 

2,065,833 

10,000 

10,000 

50,000 

134,076,000 1 

163.970,834 

110,054,167 

26,816,067 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals, 







Specials. 

161,653,833 

161,588,084 

118,121,417 

28,883,500 

11,000 

11,000 

Grand Totals.. 

190,004,825 

204,381,192 

165,878,510 

127,335,340 

105,275,223 

141,053,457 


Subsection 3. — Chartered Bank Notes. 

By reference to the historical outline at the beginning of this chapter, the 
developments may be traced by which bank notes became the chief circulating 
medium in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
The main steps of this development which remained as permanent features of the 
system are assembled and emphasized here. By the Bank Act of 1870 (later con- 
solidated with the general Bank Act of 1871), the note issue of a bank was not to 
exceed its paid-up capital, no bank notes were to be issued under $4 in value (later 
changed to $5 and multiples thereof), and, while the banks were allowed to use their 
own discretion regarding the amount of their cash reserves, it was stipulated that at 
least one-third (later increased to 40 p.e.) of such cash reserves as they chose to carry 
should consist of Dominion notes. In the revision of 1880, a note-holder was 
definitely recognized as a preferred creditor. The Bank Act of 1890 provided for the 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, made up by each bank depositing with 
the Minister of Finance an amount equal to 5 p.c. of its note circulation. As a result 
of the operation of this fund and of making notes a prior lien against the assets of 
failed banks, no bank-note holder in Canada has suffered a loss since 1881. In 1908, 
after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for the banks to issue, during 
the crop-moving season, October to January, inclusive (later extended to September 
to February, inclusive), an excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined capital 
and ‘rest’ or reserve funds, such excess to be taxed at a rate not exceeding 5 p.c. 
per annum. The revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provided for the establishment of 
Central Gold Reserves in which banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes and 
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issue additional notes of their own there-against. The Finance Act (c. 3) of 1914, 
gave the Minister of Finance authority to issue Dominion notes to the banks against 
approved securities deposited with him. Originally passed as a war measure, this 
was made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act (c. 48) of 1923, 
and provided the banks with, the means of further expanding their note issue by the 
deposit of the Dominion notes, so obtained, in the Central Gold Reserves. 

Bank notes, although forming the chief circulating medium in the hands of the 
public, were a fiduciary issue; they were not legal tender but were convertible into 
Dominion notes which were legal tender. 

■ The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934, The authority 
both for seasonal expansion and for additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained on p, 912. As a result of 
these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with those 
of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public 
are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes together with 
Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the banks as 
reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 6. 


0.— Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-37. 


192G. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 


1931.. 
1932. 

1933., 
1934. 


1936! 

1937. 


1 Averages of Month-End 

1 Figures. 1 

1 Averages of Daily 

1 Figures of Total. 

Chartered 

Bank.* 

Dominion 
or Bank of 
Canada.- 

Total. 

Amo lint .3 

Per 

Capita.* 

% 

$ 

$ 

$’000,000 

% 

168,885,995 

26,314,700 

195,200,701 

195 

20-63 

172,100,703 

27,793,500 

199,894,203 

198 

20-55 

176,710,979 

28,803,340 

205, 520, .319 

204 

20-74 

178,291,030 

30,003,870 

208,204,900 

206 

20-44 

159,341,085 

28,812,0,59 

188,153,144 

186 

18-12 

141,909,350 

28,572,011 

170,541,361 

167 

16-09 

132,105,942 

28,483,080 

160,649,028 

168 

15-04 

130,302,488 

29,006,051 

159,428,639 

157 

14-70 

135,537,793 

30,547,720 

106,085,513 

163 

15-00 

126,844,102 

47,288,651 

172,932,753 

169 

15-45 

119,507,300 

66,9,34,958 

186,442,264 

182 

16- (50 

110,259,134 

94,876,384 

205,135,518 

200 

17-99 


‘ GroBB note circulation o{ chattered banks. * Total issue less notes held by chartered banka 

and notes deposited in the Centriil Gold Beserves up to March, 1935. ® Annual averages of daily 

figures supplied by the Bank of Canada, ‘ Figures based on estimates of population as given on 

p. 1S5. 


Section 4. — ^Monetary Reserves. 


Subsection 1. — ^Bank of Canada Reserves. 


In the 1936 edition of the Year Book, the composition of Canadian Gold Re- 
serves held by the Government was presented for the years 1905 to 1934, in Table 3. 
}). 895. Since March, 1936, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. 
By authority of the ICxchange Fund Act. (c, 60, 1935), effective in My, 1935, they 
are to be valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the 
revaluation as from the above-date is showm in the chart on p. 909. The new data 
are now to be found under the item “Reserves” on the “Assets” side of Table 1, 
p. 908. 

Subsection 2. — Chartered Bank Canadian Gash Reserves. 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada. — Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada werd made up partly of Dominion notes (see 
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pp. 911-912) and partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including 
these forms of cash held by the banks themselves and as deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion 
notes backed by gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments, so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 

Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada. — ^^Tien the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new banlv in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were 
to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 6 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and bank 
credit have been in the custody of the central bank. 

The cash reserves shown in Table 7, include, prior to Mar. 11, 1935, the gold 
and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and the deposits in the 
Central Gold Reserves not ear-marked against the issue of bank notes, and, since 
the above date, notes of and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


7.— Cash Eeservc of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-37. 

Note. — Figures supplied by tho Bank of Canada. For detailed figures after 1935, see Table 10, item 1. 


Annual 
Average of 
Daily 
Figures. 


Annual 
Average of 
Month-End 
Figures. 


1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


1933. 

1934. 

19351 

1936. 

1937. 


S’000,000 

195 


* See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5. — Commercial Banking. 

Subsection 1. — ^Historical. 

Since one of the chief functions of the early banlcs in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which will be found on 
pp. 900-906. However, the function of note issue is no longer as important as it was. 
Latterly, the services of the chartered banks in gathering deposits from innumerable 
sources have emphasized the importance of deposit banking by which the savings of 
the people are put to immediate productive and commercial use; with the develop- 
ment of commercial banking, other necessary commercial banking facilities have 
been given more importance. Included among these is the mechanism of bills of 
exchange by which foreign trade is financed. The principal features of this develop- 
ment of commercial banking facilities in the evolution of the Canadian banking 
system may be summarized as follows: (1) its origin, closely related to the Montreal 
l)roduce and export trade, and to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) the 
development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly 
moving frontier of settlement; (3) the adaptation to the requirements of the grain 
and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation during later years of the 
46847-5SJ 
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features which tended towards its early success. The development of a stable system 
has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the middle of the 19th 
century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles, and 
adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 

The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch banks 
was the development of a partially centralized system' — centralized as to banks, of 
which there are now ten, rather than as to districts as in the partially centralized 
system of the United States. There were 28 chartered banks in existence at Confed- 
eration. The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable 
institutions has been a progressive move towards greater security and confidence. 
The banks at Confederation were as follows: — ■ 


Ontario anb Quebec. 
Bank of Montreal. 

Quebec Bank. 

Commercial Bank of Cjinada. 
City Bank. 

Gore Bank, 

Bank of British North America. 
Banquo du Pouplo. 

Niagara District Bank, 

Molson’s Bank. 

Bank of Toronto. 

Ontario Bank. 

Eastern Townships Bank, 
Banque Nationale. 

Banquo Jacquos-Cartier. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


Royal Canadian Bank. 

Union Bank of Lower Canada. 
Mechanics’ Bank. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Nova Scotia. 

Bank of Yarmouth. 
Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Union Bank of Halifax. 
Bank of Nova Scotia, 


New Brun.swick. 

Bank of New Brunswick. 

Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
St, Stephen’s Bank. 

People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Table 8 shows the amalgamations since 1867, while a table at pp. 894-895 of 
the 1937 Year Book showed the insolvencies since Confederation; there have been 
no further changes reported and, therefore, the table is not reprinted here. 


8.— Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867. 

Note.— Tho purehiwing banks named in the latter part of the table on p, fll7 are no longer in business. 


Bank Absorbed. 


Date.* 


Bank of Montreal . . 


Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 


Bank of Nova Scotia. . 


Royal Baiik of Canada , 


Imperial Bank of Canada.. 
'Banque d’llochclaga® 


Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S. . . 

People’s BanK of IIalifa.x, N.S 

Ontario Bank 

People’s Bank of New Bi unswick 
Bank of British North America 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada 

Molson’s Bank 


Merchants’ Bank of P 

Eastern Townships’ Bank, . 

Bank of Hamilton 

Standard Bank of Canada . . 

Union Bank of P.E.I. . 

Bank of Now Brunswick. . . . 

The Metropolitan Bank 

The Bank of Ottawa. 

Union Bank of Halifax. 

Traders’ Bank of Canada 

Quebec Bank 

Northern Crown Bank 

Union Bank of Canada. . . . . . 


Banque Nationale . , 


Aug. 13, 1903 
June 27, 190S 
Oct. 13, 1906 
Apr. 15. 1907 
Oct. 12, 1918 
Mar. 20, 1922 
Jan. 20, 1925 
May 19, 1870 
Dec. 31, 1900 
May 30, 1903 
May 31, 1906 
Feb. 29, 1912 
Dec. 31, 1923 
Nov. 3, 1928 
Oct. 1, 1883 
Feb. IS, 1913 
Nov. 14, 1914 
Apr. 30, 1919 
Nov. 1, 1910 
Sept. 3, 1912 
Jan. 2, 1917 
July 2, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1925 


* Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 

‘ The Banque d’Hochelaga after absorbingthe Banque Nationale adopted thename Banque Canadienne 
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8.— Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867— concluded. 


Summerside Bank 

Sept. 

12, 

1901 


.... Feb. 

22, 

18fi8 

Commorcial Bank of Canada 

June 

1, 

18tiS 

Commercial Bank of Windsor 

Oct. 

31, 

1902 

The Northern Bank 

July 

2, 

1908 

Crown Bank of Canada 

luly 

2, 

1908 

United Empire Bank 

Mar. 

31, 

1911 

La Banque Internationale du Canada 

. . . . .ipr. 

15, 

1913 

Western Bank of Canada 

.... Feb. 

13, 

1909 

Sterling Bank of Canada 

Dec. 

31, 

1924 


1 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 

Subsection 2. — Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks. 

In Table 9 are given summary statistics of Canadian banking business since 
Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions 
in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, 'other assets’ being included in the total. As of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The accompanying chart of ownership division of total assets 
is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL ASSETS 

OF THE 

CHARTERED BANKS, 1867-1937 


■. SHAREHOLDERS MONEY; 
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9.~Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian 
Note. — Those statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. Dashes 
LIABILITIES. 


Cal- 

endar 

Year, 


Rest or Notes Demand 

Reserve in Deposits 

Fund. Circulation, in Canada. 



Liabilities to the Public. 


Notice 
Deposits 
in Canada. 


Total 

Public 

Liabilities.^ 


1870.. 

1871 . . 

1872.. 

1873 . . 

1874.. 

1875 . . 

1878.. 

1877.. 

1878 . . 

1879 . . 

1880.. 


33,031,249 

37.095.340 
45,190,085 

54.890.501 

60.388.340 
64,619,613 
66,804,398 
65,200.009 
63,682,803 
02,737,270 
00,052,117 
59,534,977 
59,799,644 
01,390,118 
61,579,021 
01,711,508, 
01,002,093 

60.860.501 
00,346,035' 
60,229,752 
59,974,902 
00,700,697 


1892 

61, 

620 

311 

24, 

511, 

709 

33 

788, 

679 






_ 

100 

668 

,471 

208, 

002 

169 

1893 

62, 

009, 

346 

25. 

837, 

753 

33 

811, 

925 







174 

776 

722 

217, 

195 

976 

1894 

62, 

063, 

371 

27, 

041, 

235 

31, 

166, 

003 







181 

743 

,890 

221, 

066 

724 

1895 

61 

800, 

700 

27, 

273. 

500 

30 

807, 

041 







190 

916 

939 

220, 

,794 

,322 

1890 

62, 

043, 

173 

26. 

526, 

632 

31, 

4,56, 

297 







193 

616 

049 

232, 

338 

086 

1897 

62, 

027, 

703 

27, 

087, 

782 

34, 

350, 

118 







211 

788 

096 

252, 

660 

708 

1898..... 

62, 

571, 

920 

27, 

627, 

520 

37, 

873, 

934 







236 

161 

062 

281, 

,076 

656 

1899 

63, 

726, 

399 

28, 

958, 

989 

41. 

513, 

139 







266 

504 

,628 

318, 

()24 

033 

1900 

6.'i, 

154, 

.594 

32, 

372, 

394 

46, 

.574, 

780 







305 

140 

242 

356, 

394 

095 

1901 

67, 

035, 

615 

36, 

249, 

14.5 

50, 

601 , 

205 

95, 

ing.esp' 

221, 

624,1 

664'' 

349 

573 

327 

420, 

003 

743 

1902 

69, 

869, 

670 

40, 

212, 

943 

65, 

412, 

598 

104, 

424, 

203 

244, 

(162 

545 

390 

370 

.493 

406, 

963 

829 

1903 

76, 

453, 

125 

47 

761 , 

.536 

60, 

244, 

072 

112, 

461. 

757 

269, 

911 

501 

424 

,167 

140 

507, 

,62V 

650 

1904 

79, 

234, 

191 

52, 

082, 

335 

01, 

769, 

888 

117, 

962, 

023 

307, 

007 

192 

470 

265 

744 

6,54, 

,014 

,076 

1905 

82, 

655, 

828 

56, 

474, 

124 

64, 

025, 

643 

138, 

116, 

.550 

338, 

411 

275 

531 

243 

,476 

618, 

,678 

,633 

19G0 

91, 

035, 

604 

64, 

002, 

266 

70, 

638, 

870 

165, 

,144, 

569 

381, 

778 

706 

60S 

968 

,618 

713, 

790 

,653 

1907 

95, 

953, 

732 

69 

806, 

892 

75, 

784, 

482 

166, 

342 

144 

413, 

(114 

657 

664 

839 

,711 

709, 

026 

.924 

1908 

96, 

147, 

526 

72, 

041, 

265 

71, 

401 

697 

169, 

,721, 

7.55 

406, 

,103 

,063 

658 

367 

016 

762, 

.077 

184 

1909 

97, 

329, 

,333 

75, 

887, 

,695 

73, 

943, 

119 

225, 

414 

828 

464, 

,635 

,263 

783 

298 

,8,80 


,698 

,647 

1910 

98, 

,787, 

,929 

79, 

970, 

346 

82. 

120 

303 

260, 

,232, 

399 

532, 

,087 

,627 

909 

964 

,839 

1,019, 

,177 

,601 

1911 

103, 

009 

,250i 

88, 

892, 

256 

89, 

982, 

,223 

304, 

,801, 

75.5 

668, 

,976 

209 

986 

433 

,788 

1,097, 

,661 

,393 

1912 

112, 

730 

,943 

102, 

090, 

,476 

100, 

146 

.541 

3.59, 

,431, 

895 

625, 

,705 

,765 

1,102 

910 

,383 

1,240, 

,124 

,354 

1913 

116, 

,297 

,729 

109, 

,129, 

,393 

105, 

,265, 

336 

367, 

,214, 

143 

626, 

,199 

,470 

1,126 

871 

,523 

1,287, 

,3V2 

,534 

1914 

114, 

,759 

,807 

113, 

130, 

,626 

104 

600 

,185 

346, 

,069. 

908 

656, 

,760 

,687 

1,144 

211 

,363 

1,309, 

,944 

,006 

1915 

113. 

,982 

,741 

113, 

,020, 

,310 

105, 

,137, 

,092 

358, 

,444, 

252 

690, 

,904 

,274 

1,198 

340 

,316 

1,353. 


,123 

1916 

113, 

,176 

,3.53 

112, 

,989, 

,541 

120, 

,691, 

,913 

428, 

,717, 

,781 

780, 

,842 

,383 

1,418 

035 

,429 

1,596, 

,906 

,337 

1917 

111, 

,637 

,755 

113, 

,560, 

,907 

161, 

,029, 

,606 

468, 

049, 

790 

928, 

,271 

,838 

1,643 

203 

,020 

1,866, 

,228: 

,236 

1918 

110 

,018 

,504 

114, 

,041. 

,600 

198. 

,645, 

,254 

587, 

,342, 

9(M 

968, 

,341 

,499 

1,912 

395 

,780 

2,184 

,359: 

,820 

1919 

115 

,004 

,960 

121 

,160 

,774 

218, 

,919. 

,201 

621, 

,676, 

065 

1,125, 

,202 

,403 

2,189 

428 

,885 

2,495, 

,582 

,668 

1920 

123 

,617 

,120 

128 

.756 

,600 

228, 

,800 

,379 

063 

,862, 

,869 

1,239, 

,308 

,076 

2,438 

079 

,792 

2,784, 

,068 

,698 

1921 

129 

,090 

,339 

134 

,104. 

,030i 

194, 

,621, 

,710 

551 

,914, 

643 

1,289, 

,347 

,063 

2,264 

586 

,736 

2,556: 

,454 

,190 

1922 

125 

,456 

,485 

129. 

,627, 

,270 

166, 

,466, 

,109 

602 

,781, 

,234 

1,191, 

.637 

004 

2,120 

997 

,030 

2,364. 

,822 

,657 

1923 

124 

.373 

,293 

126 

,441. 

,667 

170, 

,420 

,792 

523, 

,170, 

930 

1,197, 

,277 

,065 

2,107, 

606 

,111 

2,374, 

,308 

,370 

1924 

122 

,409 

.504 

123 

,841 

,666 

106, 

,136: 

,765 

.511, 

,218, 

,736 

1,198, 

,246 

,414 

2,130 

621 

,760 

2,438 

,771, 

,001 

1925 

118 

,831 

,327 

123 

,108 

,366 

165, 

,235 

,168 

531. 

,180, 

,578 

1,269, 

,542 

,584 

2,221, 

160 

,611 

2,632 

,832 

.064 

1926 

116 

,038 

,254 

125 

,441, 

,700! 

108, 

,885 

,995 

553 

,322, 

,936 

1,340 

,559 

,021 

2,277 

102 

,043 

2,004 

,601 

,786 

1927 

121 

,666 

,774 

130 

,320 

,897| 

172, 

,100 

,783 

596, 

,069, 

,007 

1,399, 

,062 

,201 

2,415, 

132 

,260 

2,768 

,824 

,713 

1928 

122 

,839 

,879 

134 

.087 

,485! 

176, 

,716 

.979 

677 

.407, 

,295 

1,490, 

,608 

,451 

2,610 

594 

,865 

3,044 

,742 

,165 

1929 

137 

,269 

,0.S5 

150 

,630 

.882 

178, 

,291 

,030 

696 

,387 

,381 

1,479, 

,870 

,058 

2,696 

747 

,857 

3,216 

,503 

,098 

1930 

144 

,560 

,874 

160 

,639 

,246 

159 

,341 

,086 

622 

,895, 

,347 

1,427 

,569 

,716 

2,516 

Oil 

,687 

2,909 

,530 


1931 

144 

,074 

,853 

162 

.076 

,000 

141 

,969 

,350 

578 

,604 

.394 

1,437 

,976 


2,422 

834 

,828 

2.741 

,554 

,219 

1932 

144 

,500 

,000 

162 

,000 

,000 

132 

,165 

,942 

486 

,270 

,764 

1,376 

,325, 

,I2S 

2,266 

639 

,630 

2,540 

,149 

,780 

1933 

144 

,600 

,000 

157 

.250 

,000 

130 

,362 

.488 

488 

,527 

,864 

1,378 

,497 

,944 

2,236 

841 

,539 

2,517 

,934 

,260 

1934 

144 

,910 

.607 

132 

,604 

,166 

135 

.537 

,793 

613 

,973 

,606 

1,372 

,817 


2,274 

607 

,936 

2,648 

,720 

,434 

1935,,... 

145 

,500 

,000 132 

.750 

,000 

125 

,644 

,10S 

668 

,615 

,373 

1,445 

,281 

,247 

’ 2,426 

780 

,923 

2,667 

,950 

,352 

1930 

145 

,500 

,000 133 

,000 

,000 

119 

.507 

,30{ 

618 

,340 

,661 

1,518 

,216 

,945 

i 2,614 

895 

,597 

2,855 

,622 

.232 

1937 

145 

,500 

,000l 133 

,750 

.000 

al 110 

,269 

,134 

i 691 

,319 

,545 

1,673 

,654 

,655 

1 2,775 

630 

,413 

3,025 

,721 

,653 


31,375,316 

33, r 

40,1 

48,763,205 

66,287,391 

61,481,452 

65,426,042 

77,113,754 

74,042,446 

72,852,686 

74,166,287 

70,850,263 

73,161,425 

85,303,814 

94,340,481 

110,133,124 

107,648,383 

102,398,228 

104,014,000 

111,449,365 

112,650,985 

125,130,473 

134,050,732 

1.35,648,704 

148,396,908 


43,273,009 

45,144,854 

50,940,226 

65,685,870 

80,250,974 

90,864,688 

98,982,668 

116,412,392 

104,609,366 

99,614,014 

99,810,731 

95,638,831 

96,760,113 

111,838,941 

127,176,249 

149,777,214 

145,938,095 

137,493,917 

138,702,695 

146,964,260 

149,704,402 

163,990,797 

173,029,602 

173,207,587 


1 Includ(3s the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, since 1901, deposits else- 
where than in Canada. * Includes other liabilities to the public. * Six-month average. 

< First year reported. 
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Chartered Banking Business, calendar years, 1867-193?. 

indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for the years indicated. 
ASSETS. 


Cal- 

endar 

Year. 

Specie and 
Dominion 
or Bank 
of Canada 
Notes.i 

Dominion and 
Provincial 
Government 
iSeeurities. 

Municipal 
Securities in 
Canada and 
Public 
Securities 
Elsewhere. 

Total 

Securities. 

Total 

Loans. 

Total 

Assets.^ 

P.C.of 
Public 
Lia- 
bilities 
to Total 
Assets.* 


3 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

$ 


18671. 





53,889,703 

78,294,670 

55-27 

1868.. 



- 


52,299,050 

79,860,976 

56-53 

1869.. 





66,433,953 

86,283,093 

59-04 

1870.. 





66,276,961 

103,197,103 

63-65 

1871.. 





84,799,841 

125,273,631 

64-06 

1872.. 





106,744,665 

148,862,445 

61-04 

1873.. 





119,274,317 

166,056,595 

56-60 

1874.. 





131,680,111 

187,921,031 

61-95 

1875.. 





136,029,307 

186,255,330 

66-17 

1876.. 





■127,621,577 

183,499,801 

54-29 

1877.. 





125,681,658 

181,019,194 

56-14 

1878.. 





119,682,659 

175,450,274 

54-45 

1879.. 





113,485,108 

173,648,490 

65-75 

1880.. 





102,166,115 

184,276,190 

60-69 

1881 . . 





110,963,497 

200,613,879 

63-39 

1882.. 





140,077,194 

227,426,835 

65-86 

1883 . . 





143,944,957 

228,084,650 

63-98 

1884.. 





130,490,053 

219,998,642 

62-50 

1885.. 





126,827,792 

219,147,080 

63-32 

1886.. 





132,833,313 

228,061,872 

64-44 

1887.. 





139,753,766 

230,393,072 

64-98 

1888,. 





141,002,373 

243,604,164 

67-35 

1889.. 





149,958,980 

253,789,803 

68-18 

1890.. 





153,301,335 

254,546,329 

68-05 

1891 . . 





171,082,677 

269,307,032 

69-56 

1892.. 

17,794,201* 




193,455,883 

291,636,261 

71-34 

1893.. 

19,714,048 




208,623,042 

.803,696,715 

71-76 

1894.. 

22,371,954 




204,124,939 

307,520,020 

71-87 

1895.. 

22,992,872 




203,730,800 

316,630,510 

72-50 

1890.. 

22,318,627 




213,211,096 

320,937,643 

72-89 

1897.. 

24,178,151 




212,014,635 

341,163,606 

74-06 

1898.. 

25,330,564 




223,806,320 

370,583,991 

75-88 

1899 . . 

26,682,971 




251,467,070 

412,504,768 

77-24 

1900.. 

29,047,382; 




279,279,781 

459,715,066 

77-52 

1901 . . 

32,088,501 

11,.331,38.5* 

13,031,176* 


388,299,888 

631,829,324 

78-07 

1902.. 

35,478,698 

9,804,998 

14,487,632 


430,662,670 

685,761.109 

79-72 

1903 . , 

42,510,674 

11,188,607 

14,898,472 


472,019,689 

041,643,226 

79-11 

1904.. 

60,307,871 

10,705,202 

15,560,145 


509,011.993 

696,417,768 

79-67 

1905.. 

66,590,323 

8,833,626 

18,820,985 


569,814,918 

767,490,183 

80-61 

1906.. 

61,287,581 

9,360,614 

20,460,670 


656,889,8791 

878,512,076 

81-25 

1907.. 

70,550,520 

9,646,927 

21,198,817 


709,975,274! 

945,686,708 

81-32 

1908.. 

80,654,270 

9,522,743 

19,788,937 


670, 170, 833 ' 

941,290,619 

80-06 

1909.. 

95,558,461 

11,653,798 

21,707,363 


762.195.640 

1,067,007,634 

82-72 

1910.. 

104,735,626 

14,741,621 

21,696,987 


870,100.890 

1,211,452,351 

84-13 

1911.. 

120,146,690 

10,637,580 

22,848,170 


926,909,616 

1,303,131,260 

84-23 

1912.. 

132,853,405 

9,388,988 

22.586, 119 


1,061,843,991 

1,470,065,478 

84-36 

1913 . . 

141,872,884 

9,995,237 

23,183,162 


1,109,493,263 

1,530,093,671 

84-14 

1914.. 

165,845,957 

11.697,603 

22,707,738 


1,101,880,924 

1,556,676,396 

84-20 

1915.. 

208,438,854 

12,814,898 

31,553,091 


1,066,252,854 

1,596,424,643 

84-75 

1916.. 

230,113,831 

29,717,007 

117,902,686 


1,135,868,631 

1,839,286,709 

86-82 

1917.. 

265,389,567 

131,078.854 

138,341,125 


1,219,161,252 

2.111.659,556 

88-38 

1918.. 

351,762,841 

162,821,026 

252,936,568 


1,339,860,669 

2,432,331,418 

89-81 

1919.. 

370,775,723 

214,621,625 

256,270,715 


1.652,971,202 

2,754,568,118 

90-60 

1920.. 

367,165,054 

120.356,255 

210,826,991 


1,935,449,637 

3,064,133,843 

90-86 

1921 . . 

335,081,032 

186,688,146 

156,552,503 


1,781.184,781 

2.841,782,079 

89-96 

1922.. 

305,522,425 

198,820,031 

90,131,491 


1,643,043,443 

2,638,776,4831 

89-62 

1923.. 

291,999,879 

242,292,315 

112,642,627 

401,792,206* 

1.608,932,483 

2,643,773,986 

92-16 

1924.. 

266,961,330 

314,099,097 

135,697,860 

502,561.847 

1.546,792,080 

2,701,427,011 

90-28 

1925.. 

259,714,043 

358,344,887 

147,563,292 

565,505,647 

1,662,017,009 

2,789,619,061 

90-80 

1926.. 

252,754,288 

343,595,936 

127,765,375 

532,817,056 

1,682,379,658 

2.864,019,213 

90-94 

1927.. 

252,188,447 

324,580,796 

133,314,843 

620,971,402 

1,839,905,275 

3.029,680,610 

91-04 

1928.. 

264,804,251 

333,837,004 

124,996,823 

522,628,208 

2,072,403,628 

3,323,163,196 

91-62 

1929.. 

261,625,173 

341,744,572 

104,309,024 

499,016,138 

2,279,247,504 

3,628,408,027 

91-13 

1930.. 

232,010,616 

316,196,343 

101,685,131 

471,637.542 

2,064.697,746 

3,237,073,853 

89-88 

1931.. 

207,983,857 

454,386,965 

154,829,050 

674,367,232 

1,764,088,477 

3,066,018,472 

89-42 

1933.. 

206,925,103 

489,709,241 

150,891,599 

695,768,801 

1,582,667,313 

2,869,429,779 

88-73 

1933 . . 

209,. 550, 285 

626,881,709 

163,834.318 

841,151,958 

1.409,087,110 

2.831,393,641 

88-93 

1934 . . 

214,419,280 

683,498,403 

139,860,099 

888,725,958 

1,373,683,071 

2,837,919,961 

89-81 

1935.. 

227,092,9525," 

860,942,292 

137,764,626 

1.044.361,663 

1,276,430,826 

2,956,577,704 

90-24 

1936.. 

240,590,4475 

1,074,795,141 

161,879,725 

1,330,808,691 

1,140,667,800 

3,144,606,766 

90-81 

1937.. 

249,372,7245 

1,118,893,938 

181,972,016 

1,426,371,394 

1.200,574,223 

3,317,087,1321 

91-22 


I Including deposits in Central Gold Eeserves, 1913-34. » Includes other assets. » Six- 

month average. < First year reported. » Specie and notes of, and deposits in, the Bank of 

Canada. « len-inonth average. 
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!».— Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1933, and 1935-3?, 

N OTE.— The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year . 
As the first two items have been worked out only to the nearest million for the years prior to 1936, the 
totals are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


Item. ' 

1929. . 

1932. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

Cash reserve against Canadian 


$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

deposits (as per Table 7) 

212,000.000 

186,000,000 

216,000,000 

225,126,826 

239,893,926 

Secured bank-note issue 

25,000,000 

2,000,000 


Nil 

Nil 

Subsidiary coin 

» 

* 

6,795, 647^ 

5.430,512 

6,075,458 

Notes of other Canadian banks. 

16.807.334 

11,247,365 

7,131,768 

6,692.665 

6,048,097 


149.645.199 

4,698.323 

82,948,867 

3,461,776 

95,892,629 

107,274,939 

4,581,057 

110,292,686 

Deposits at other Canadian 
banka 

4,796,598 

4,584,844 

Gold and coin abroad 

24,797,260 

19,089,489 

9,703,723 

10,039,218 

4,403,340 

Foreign currencies 

19,468,671 

10,022.768 

21.713,478 

23,678,116 

23,080,428 

Deposits at United Kingdom 
banJts 

4,826,444 

9,383,994 

31,693,367 

28.842,740 

23,783,213 

Deposits at foreign banks 

80,178,585 

97,999,358 

87,022,098 

91,808,124 

90,487,680 

Securities— 

Dominion and Provincial 
Government securities 

341,744,572 

489,709.241 

860,942,292 

1.074.795,141 

1,118,893,938 

Other , Canadian and foreign 
public securities 

104,309,024 

160,891,599 

137,764,026 

101,879,725 

181,972,010 

Other bonds, debentures, and 
stocks 

62,961,642 

56,157.901 

45,044,736 

94,134,125 

125,606,440 

Call and Short Loans — 

In Canada 

207,271,438 

117.224.746 

82,395.250 

93,226,628 

64,379,795 

107,443,328 

Elsewhere 

301,091,053 

84,227,674 

71,554,988 

07,697,668 

Current Loans— 

Canada — 

Loans to Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

19,002,655 

34,386.119 

25.788.750 

20,729,091 

19,652,784 

Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities, and school 
districts 

93,325,211 

130,567,792 

108,029,440 

99,940,882 

97,769, 34i 

Other current loans and 
discounts 

1,342,666,883 

1,032,081,481 

828,722.109 

698,689.782 

731,660,179 

Elsewhere than in Canada . . . 

248,367,887 

171,861,621 

145,719,541 

150,338,542 

164,776,853 

Non-current loans 

7,522,377 

12,317.980 

14,220,747 

13.254.180 

11,674,170 

Other Assets— 

Teal estate, other than bank 
premises.. 

5,618,820 

7,141,708 

8.419,183 

8.796,431 

8,662,108 

Mortgages on real estate sold 

hv thn 

7,221,774 

76,636,822 

' 6,246,861 

6,244,908 

79,714,603 

6,721.365 

5,456,314 

4,796.988 

4,228,687 

Biink premiscB 

76,794,405 

75,446,272 

74,420,237 

Bank ciroulation redemptior 
fund 

6,808,167 

6,971,606 

0,097,792 

IJabilitioB of customers undei 
letters of credit so po 
conlra..,, 

100,473,805 

48,671,685 

65,037,693 

62,011,410 

09,512,423 

All other assets 

11.957,574 

14,520,279 

15,058,189 

11,743,661 

12,904,696 

Totals, Assets 

3,528,468,037 

2jS68,4^9,779 

2,956,577,704 

3,144,500,755 

3,317,087,132 


* Included in first item. 
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11.— liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1930, 19S2, and 1935-37. 

Note.— The statistics in this table aro averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 

1929. 

1932. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Liabilities to the Public. 
Notes in Circulation 

$ 

178,291,030 

% 

132,166,942 

% 

125,644,102 

S 

119,507,306 

110,260,134 

Deposit Liabilites — 
Government Deposits— 
Dominion. 

77,816,312 

55,698,660 

25,467,951 

37,829,790 

47,244,049 

Provincial 

24,636,732 

26,161,681 

39,333,219 

39.338,129 

42,705,268 







Demand 

696,387,381 

486,270,764 

568,615,373 

618,340,661 

691,319,545 


1,479,870,058 I 

1,376,325,128 

1,445,281,247 

1,518,216,045 

1,573,654,665 

Foreign 

418,138,374 

312,293,297 

348,073,133 

401,170,172 

420,606,996 







Canadian 

14,628.474 

10,694,683 

12,964,738 1 

13,648,502 

14,672,664 


26,693,879 

6,131,001 

9.826,826 

9,490,214 

12,208,396 

Other 

100,254,711 

49,732,341 

26,307,060 

30,152,038 

37,432,300 

Totals, Deposit Liabilities 

2,837,224,921 

2,322,197,655 

2,476,859,547 

2,668,186,351 

2,839,743,773 

Canadian currency (estimated) 

S,m, 000.000 

i,m,ooo,ooo 
m, 000,000 

S, 108,000,000 

S,S4B,000,000 

3,383,000,000 

Foreign currency (estimated) 

BU, 000, 000 

308,000,000 

433,000,000 

438,000,000 

Totals, _ Note and Deposit; 






Liabilities 

3,015,516.981 

2,454,363.497 

2,601,503,649 

2,787,693,657 

2,960,002,907 

Advances under the Finance 






Act 

82,916,607 

37,352,667 

6,836.417 

Nil 

Nil 

Other Liabilities to the Public- 






Bills payable 

10,842,329 

1,579,945 

1,169,690 

1,062,312 

62,011,410 

953,701 

Letters of credit outstanding. 

100,473,804 

48,671,585 

65,037,603 

69,512,423 

Liabilities not included under 
foregoing heads 

5;754,347 

4. 182,095 

4,402,903 

4,864,853 

5,252,622 

Totals, Liabilities to the 






Public 

3,216,503,098 

2,546.149.789 

2,667,960.352 

2,865,622,232 

3,025,721,653 

Lubilitibs to Shabeholdbus. 






Capital 

137.289,085 

144,600,000 

145,500,000 

145,600,000 

146,600,000 

Rest or reserve fund, 

160,636,682 

162,000,000 

132,760,000 

133,000,000 

133,750,000 

Grand Totals, Liabilities 

3,603,408,865 

2,852,640,789 

2,046,200,352 

3,134,122,232 

3,304,971,653 


13.— Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1936-37. 

Note. — Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Year. 

Canadian Cash to 
Canadian Deposits. 

Securities 
to Note and 
Deposit 
Liabilities. 

Loans to 
Note and 
Deposit 
Liabilities. 

Daily 

Month-End. 


p.c. 

p.c. j 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1926 

9-8 

10-1 

21-3 

67-2 

1927 

9-0 

9-4 

19-7 

69-4 


8-5 

9-1 

18-2 

72-0 

1929 

S-3 

9-2 

10-6 1 

75-6 

1030 

8-2 

9-2 

17-1 

74-6 

1931 

8-1 

8-6 

25-6 

66-7 

1932 

8-8 

9-5 


64-5 

1933 

9-8 

10-1 

34-8 

68 •2 

1934 

10-2 

10-3 

35-3 

65-0 

1935 

10-1 

10-2 

40-1 

1 49-1 

1936 

10-2 

10-0 

47-7 

40-9 

1937 

10-2 

10-1 

48-4 

! 40-7 


> Daily average Canadian cash to Canadian deposits; figures supplied by the Banh of Canada. 
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Glassification of Deposits and Loans. — ^As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required to be classified according to size 
of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, each year. The figures cover deposits and 
loans in Canada only. Statistics for 1934 will be found at p. 902 of the 1937 Year 
Book. 


IS.— Classification of Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks In Canada, 
as at Oct. 31, 1935-37. 


Kind and Size of Deposit. 

1935. 1 

1938. 1 

1 1937. 

Deposits Payable on De- 
mand — 

$1,000 or less 

$1,000 to 85,000.. 

85,000 to 826,000 

$25,000 to $100,000 

Over $100,000 

Adjustment items. 

Totals 

Deposits Payable After 
Notice — 

$1,000 or leas 

$1,000 to $5,000., 

$5,000 to $25,000 

$26,000 to $100, 000 

Over $100,000 

Adjustment items^. ....... 

Totals 

No. 

674,333 

39,294 

9,365 

2,126 

762 

S 

76,008,069 

80,086,361 

95,421,344 

99,678,371 

271,030,681 

2,713,608 

No. 

580,008 

43.622 

10,469 

2,328 

697 

* 

81,662,728 

89.701,847 

108,384,669 

107,745,625 

279,808,927 

-3,021,929 

No. 

696,830 

47,438 

11,416 

3,642 

765 

$ 

84,938,617 

97,755,972 

114,786,855 

116,483,833 

264,111,689 

2,048,380 

625,860 

624,936,324 

637,124 

664,281,667 

659,961 

679,125,145 

3,716,326 

263,449 

32,460 

2,276 

471 

426,873,551 

618,525,239 

280,898.088 

99,786,473 

136,199,068 

4,290,265 

3,664,766 

268,526 

34,224 

2,313 

496 

432,601,930 

637,147,612 

297,615,648 

99,078,850 

141,338,693 

2,637,199 

3,770,692 

274,810 

36,343 

3,371 

536 

456,017,245 

651,364,607 

316,602,966 

103,622,340 

164,100,491 

2,987,073 

4,614,982 

1,465,671,674 

13,970,314 

1,510,319,432 

4,084,752 

1,583,691,722 


* Representing certified elioques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.— Ijoans, According to Class, made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1935-37. 


Class of Loan. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

29,651,382 

96,777,122 

69,949,953 

166,441,828 

$ 

14,711,633 

91,982,393 

63,969,605 

64,528,319 

$ 

26,384,634 

94,187,869 

57,490,784 

30,803,892 

Municipal government and school district 

Agricultural — 

(a) Ijoms to fanners, cattlemen, and fruit growers ... . 

(b) Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed 

Totals, Agricultural 

Financial — 

(a) Call loans and other accommodation to brokers 

and bond dealers 

(b) liOans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and 

, insurance companies and other financial insti- 

tiit.innfl . 

228.391,781 

118,487,924 

88,294,670 

66,697,883 

63,132,692 

101,183,396 

97,376,647 

73,830,397 

111,462,635 

73,531.185 

68,966,413 

142,798,237 

(c3 Ijoans to individuals against approved stocks and 
bonds not otherwise classified. . 

Totals, Financial 

Morehandising, wholesale and retail 

Manufacturing— dealers in, lumber, pulpwood, and products 
thereof 

231,013,871 

282,669,679 

285,295,835 

113,767,896 

72,974,075 

119.200,364 

8,812,425 

7,207,205 

71,265,093 

24,126.443 

16,101,300 

62,320,478 

115,889,919 

64.850,267 

129,962,252 

6.898,818 

8,193,886 

8,387,018 

23,719,245 

14,797,993 

62,986,222 

129,635.461 

62,949.545 

156,555,520 

6,109,791 

7,709,483 

11,948,007 

33.579.270 

10,408,806 

61,567,831 

Other mamifucturing of all descriptions.. 

Mining.. 

Fishing, including packers and curers of fish 

Public utility, including transportation companies 

Building — contractors and others tor building purposes 

Charitable and religious institutions— churches, parishes, 
hospitals, etc ......; 

Other...... 


ifOG*? 609 0^6 

983,537,049 

980,626,624 





CLEARING-HOUSE TRANSACTIONS 


Clearing-House Transactions. — In advanced industrial societies money is 
only 'the small change of commerce’. Tlie great bulk of monetary transfers, 
particularly in the case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus 
it has been estimated that in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business 
transactions of the country were financed by the use of money and the remaining 
94 p.c. by the use of cheques. Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the 
cheques paid through the banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost 
complete record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the business 
activity of the country. 

Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses — ^jdaces where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the fii’st clearing houses to be established were those 
of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891), and Winnipeg 
(1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. 

For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settlement, each bank maintains in its 
account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance (in excess of whatever deposit 
i's maintained as part of the 6 p.c. reserve against deposit liabilities in Canada 
required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its clearing obligations. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are settlement points for the clearing 
houses in their respective zones. The debit or credit balances of the banks at the 
specified points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and con- 
firmed 1)y the respective bank, to the local Agent of the Bank of Canada (to the 
Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as 
the case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of 
Canada. By this means practically all the banking transactions of the country are 
adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts maintained by the banks with the Bank of 
Canada. 

Table 15 shows for the years 1933-37 the total volume of clearings in the clear- 
ing houses of Canada. These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual 
city clearings but exchanges between numerous rural branches in each district. 

IS.— Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1933-37. 

Note.— For the years 1919-23, see p. 806 of the 1924 Year Book; for 1924-28, p. 859 of the 1929 Year Book; 
and for 1929-32, p. 911 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Clearing House. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

1 

$ 

' ^ 

$ 

Brandon 

14.. 533, 30(5 

15,458,987 

16,020,604 

t 16,404,775 

16,960,884 

Brantford 

36,878,767 

38,450,332 

. 41.207.595 

45,350,164 

50,506,897 

Calgary 

256,392,020 ’ 

255,085,201 

292,584,649 

303,417.532 

306,818,676 

Chatham 

21,401,353 

22,211,932 

22'. 192, 030 

25,805,402 

31,781,621 

Edmonton 

173,437,240 

189,164,804 

199.411,079 

107,022,175 

206,183,407 

Fort William 

20,5.51,158 

32,061,443 

30,661,099 

37,944,014 

40,556,659 

Halifax •. 

100,859,483 

110,685,559 

112,710,681 

119,646,810 

134,094,626 

Hamilton 

175,111,440 

191,235,709 

197,844,648 

236,482,873 

285,024,414 

Kingston 

25,953,780 

20,826,520 

26,779,693 

28,025,967 

29,406,619 
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IS.-— Amotmts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Charteredi Banks In Canada 
for the calendar years 1933-37— concluded. 


Clearing House. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 


$ 

$ 

1 

Kitchener 

43,365,053 

50.268,751 

60,414,984 

54,834,963 

56,542.066 

Lethbridge 

17,301,733 

20,785,708 

23,903,854 

24,105,821 ; 

26,229,839 

London 

116,906,848 

128,018,177 

134,707,964 

145,222,921 

146,861,077 

Medicine Hat 

9,819,336 

10,988,541 

12,995,361 

12,367,706 

12,092,715 

Moncton 

31.577,841 

34,991,249 

36,753,000 

37,260,494 

41,278,230 

Montreal 

4,249.631,044 

4,663,226,857 

4,682,416,673 

6,386,188,857 

5,871,146.618 

Moose Jaw 

25,548.000 

24,740,854 

27,283,900 

31,687,919 

30,976,707 

New Westminster. . . 

21,278,157 

25,028.261 

27,463,691 

32,166,195 

36,065,324 

Ottawa....... 

196,686.205 

219,698,923 

1,076,864,472 

1,132,979,446 

1,091,883,261 

Peterborough 

27,848,985 

30,920,440 

31,325,062 

32,347,673 

32,660,682 

Prince Albert 

12,108,245 

14.357,763 

18,437,203 

17,814.604 

18,048,670 

Quebec 

191,774,625 

200,669,727 

207,012,322 

222,901,261 

264,680,505 

Regina 

170,858,649 

181,277,356 

191,996,407 

218,683,823 

186,954,514 

Baint John 

74,776.201 

84,066,826 

84,069,113 

90,730,398 

99,326,689 

Sarnia 

18,781,336 

20,886,635 

23,082,010 

23,754,497 

24,842,473 

Saakatoon. 

59,500,613 

65,343,280 

74,956,723 

77,033,722 

70,019,704 

Sherbrooke 

27,462.934 

28,628,148 

28,659,165 

29,969,127 

35,628,449 

Sudbury 

26,470,130 

34,881,455 

38,895,230 

46,340,627 

80,746,395 

Toronto. 

4,916,631,044 

5,643,622,469 

6,720.065,081 

6,465,263,740 

0,307,987,564 

Vancouver 

607.965,703 

756,632,352 

781,284,636 

953,666,363 

976,233,058 

Viotoria, 

69,300.609 

73,931,173 

79.007,800 

87,484,888 

89,962,078 

Windsor. 

106,323,870 

104,459,995 

115,902,542 

142,249,068 

161,779,776 

Winnipeg. 

2,807,734,669 

2,676,160,032 

2,622,657.706 

2,925,027,890 

2,030,163,981 

Totals 

14,720,611,033 

15,963,570,498 

16,927,486,132 

19,202,526,601 

18,850,384,667 


Bank Debits. — As tlie number of separate banks has in recent years been 
steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 916 to 917), there being only 10 
in December, 1937,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are a 
steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank clearings have 
ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of 
the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking oifices situated in the 
clearing-house centres of Canada, and monthly and annual figures of cheques charged 
to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the grand 
total of all cheqTies charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dom- 
inion. The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits 
for February, 1935, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the 
clearing-house cities was in January, 1935, 12^ p.c. of the grand total in the clearing- 
house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: 
Maritime Provinces 104-2 p.c.; Quebec 6-9 p.c.; Ontario 13-5; Prairie Provinces 
8-4 p.c.; British Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces did the total 
of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand 
total of business transactions. 

’Batclays Bank, established in 1929, waa the latsat addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Cjinada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931, 
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16.— Bank BeMts at the Clearing-House Centres of Canadas hy Individual Centress 

calendar years, 1933-37. 

Note. — For the years 1924-28, see pp. 860-801 of the 1929 Year Book; and for 1929-32, p. 912 of the 1933 
Year Book. 


Clearing-House Centre. 


Maritime Provinces — 

Halifax 

Monoton 

Saint John 

Totals 


Quebec — 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Sherbrooke 


Totals. . . 

Ontario — 

Brantford 

Chatham 

Fort William. . . 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Ottawa 

Peterborough. . 

Sarnia.. 

Sudbury 

Toronto 

Windsor 


Totals 

Prairie Provinces— 

Brandon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Lethbridge 

Medicine Hat 

Moose Jaw 

Prince Albert 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Winnipeg. 

Totals 

British Columbia- 

New Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Totals 

Ciraud Totals. . 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

254,222,616 

72,568,809 

154,222,107 

275,948,590 

87,228,263 

171,074,214 

310,052,273 

90,680,025 

173,320,562 

341,775,552 

08.641,301 

189,085,161 

406.591,867 

112,550,923 

214,216,666 

481.013,532 

534.251,057 

674,052,860 

630,402,014 

733,359,446 

7,943,786,599 

558,047,475 

65,236,186 

8,834.691,435 

550,663,976 

64.354,455 

8,307,134,410 

006,964,160 

63,430,463 

10,150,016.770 

717,146,206 

71,484,766 

10,596,261,705 

888,524,702 

83,635,135 

8,567.070,260 

9.449,709,866 

8,977,520,023 

10,938,647,731 

11,568,421,542 

80,401,866 

64,147,944 

47,791,670 

460,728,640 

51,473,716 

93,144,698 

299,130,638 

1,339,009,715 

49,090,223 

86,377,931 

41,886,025 

10,221,687,968 

192,566,981 

84,950,018 

71,122,708 

49,838,324 

628,307,859 

62,719,962 

108,804,353 

334,741,204 

1,914.290,966 

63,767,240 

78,168,895 

48,991,202 

11,389,321,892 

204,483,372 

94,186,017 

79,902,107 

60,202,917 

659,388,191 

65,634,971 

114,191,829 

362,317,629 

1,444,160,227 

60,023.193 

69,146,637 

65,597,151 

10,642,516,427 

289,364,280 

103,221,469 

100,662,126 

63,348,734 

601,358,670 

67,867,438 

128,018,389 

420,889,626 

1,469,292,434 

68,620,664 

74,160,267 

72,735,2651 

12,168,836.487 

439,678,309 

120.088.991 

111.653.991 
68,085,229 

691,483,173 

76,687,282 

143,205,155 

413,076,362 

1,348,844,156 

76,770,408 

81,347,420 

88,780,681 

12,226,886.028 

493,282,632 

13,027,437,905 

14,919,504,095 

13,876,626,476 

15,778,679,837 

15,939,149,497 

27,283,6571 

657,891,735 

366,409,278 

36,911,296 

21,505,630 

48,096,769 

17,844,842 

439,593,195 

100,029.783 

4,798,187,549; 

26,885,136 

526,966,099 

382,681,908 

42,671,124 

26,377,296 

61,316,748 

21,106,682 

476,031,328 

102,063,180 

4,682,240,160 

25,666,690 

616,831,075 

400,418,426 

48,946,714 

27,322,542 

63,874,399 

24,434,064 

505,052,792 

110,058,112 

4,632,791,950 

28,313,091 

636,146,594 

387,386,726 

45,780,04.3 

26,842,729 

77,376,684 

25,976,862 

495,621,447 

121,553,190 

4.660,621,712 

31,368,553 

658,768,183 

417,960,609 

61,787,653 

26,611,236 

73,307,647 

28,700,736 

428,357,691 

121,374,564 

2,088,695,576 

6,414,353,624 

6,337,239,720 

6,445,395,764 

6,505,618,677 

4,827,021,407 

47,213,108 

1,207,251,145 

237,126,920 

52.390.693 

1,320,856,775 

252,720,716 

59,819,150 

1,349,924,217 

262,718,851 

70,089,850 

1,682,786,803 

322,481,831 

74,751,206 

1,692,513,585 

330,844.455 

1,491,690,173 

1,625,968,184 

1,672,462,218 

2,075,358,484 

2,098,109,240 

29,981,465,494 

32,866,672,928 

31,546,066,341 

35,928,608,743 

35,106,061,138 


Subsection 3. — Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks. 

Assets and Liabilities. — ^Tables 17 and 18 show, respectively, the principal 
and total assets and liabilities of the individual banks for the years 1929 and 1934-37, 
the figures being averages computed from the monthly bank returns. The statistics 
in column 2 of Table 17 represent, for years prior to 1935, when the Bank of Canada 
was established, the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Do- 
minion notes, and that part of their deposits in the: Central Gold Reserves not 
required against their note issues; they now represent the total of Bank of Canada 
notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with their deposits at the 
Bank of Canada. Figures for this column have been supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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17.— Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1939 and 19S4-37. 

Note. — T ae statistics ia this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. 

Year. 

Cash Reserve 
against 
Canadian 
Deposits. 

Total 

Securities. 

Total 

Loans. 

Total 

Assets. 



S 

$ 

$ 

1 

Bank of Montreal 

1929 

86,400,000 

130,941,236 

581,302,970 

913,759,043 


1934 

74,600,000 

305,191,699 

293,031,480 

740,549,400 


1935 

66,400,000 

349,672,401 

266,878,000 

766,144,449 


1936 

72,200.000 

420,732,431 

220,222,292 

797,418,203 


1037 

74,800,000 

451,446,479 

231,442.795 

843,659,930 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

1929 

18,400,000 

44,107,378 

172,881,651 

276,267,022 


1934 

19,600,000 

89,293,801 

120,499,723 

269,490,974 


1935 

23,400,000 

103,828,021 

110,217,442 

277,368,870 


1936 

20,400,000 

123,260,165 

105,196,805 

290,606,674 


1937 

21,200,000 

117,296,803 

116,505,352 

297,803,823 

Bank of Toronto 

1929 

8,700,000 

17,633,621 

89,012,432 

134,485,442 


1934 

6,900,000 

39,137,354 

65,606,666 

114,039,430 


1935 

11.000,000 

43,941,167 

61,748,891 

121,682,723 


1936 

11,600,000 

58,430.476 

46,543,097 

133,018,566 


1937 

12,700,000 

66,302,279 

47,498,717 

141,847,481 

Banque Provincialo du Canada 

1929 

1.200,000 

10,203,136 

33,956,608 

54.648,363 


1934 

800,000 

20,024,712 

19.753,225 

47,746,866 


1935 

2.400,000 

20,044,145 

18,463,790 

48,883,082 


1936 

3,000.000 

23,813,904 

10,748,284 

60.954,008 


1937 

4,500,000 

26,213,729 

17,419,458 

,56,310,698 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

1029 

40,000,000 

86,440,466 

408,345,644 

737,642,966 


1934 

46,400,000 

155,860,792 

282,374,191 

661,263,374 


1935 

46.!)00.000 

200,399,787 

253,387,099 

686,971,009 


1936 

45,000,000 

2.55.. 564, 628 

233,033,735 

018,364,951 


1937 

40,300,000 

271,802,011 

240,530,574 

646,200,637 

Royal Bank of Canada 

1929 

38,300,000 

126,787,074 

614,002,704 

949,919,252 


1934 

41,100,000 

147,074,265 

393,613,846 

713,916,286 


1935 

42,000.000 

192,962,019 

379,079,2.53 

760,717,195 


1936 

44,400.000 

283,017,114 

.338,870,903 

817,847,876 


1937 

49,400,000 

323,108,273 

349,453,135 

869,211,600 

Dominion Bank. 

1929 

7,700, 000 

20,378,753 

99,206,694 

160,976,660 


1934 

6,000,000 

31,083,330 

06,984,948 

119,809,301 


1935 

8,300,000 

36,706,116 

62,976,908 

126,6,54,150 


1936 

10,200,000 

49,856,736 

66,988,446 

135,785,956 


1937 

9,500.000 

53,952,820 

69,671,100 

141,619,393 

Banque Canadionne Nationalo 

1920 

4,400,000 

39,444,192 

90,376,497 

155,406,098 


1934 

3,400.000 

44,146,622 

62,287,000 

125,079.011 


1935 

8,.300.000 

49,179,738 

54,918,167 

128,034,699 


1930 

8,600.000 

61,094,262 

50,619,670 

137,442,533 


1937 

10,100,000 

55,143,091 

63,037,116 

145,750,662 

Imperial Bank of Can.ada 

1929 

7,300,000 

21,818,113 

96,859,437 

148,644,987 


1934 

7.100,000 

30.905,888 

77,076,727 

133,274,500 


1935 

7,700,000 

36,090,525 

75,699,203 

137,764,762 


1936 

8,600,000 

49,172,456 

70,102,061 

147,179,035 


1937 

10,700,000 

54,932,510 

72,434,899 

157,036,305 

Woyburn Security Bank 

19291 

200,000 

1,165,832 

3,178,206 

6,349,160 

Barclays Buulc (Canada) 

1929* 

100,000 

358,012 

197,405 

4,437,434 


1934 

100,000 

2,807,686 

1,956,465 

12,155,754 


1935 

600,000 

4,887,734 

2,263,072 

14,0.56,176 


1936 

500,000 

5,276,920 

2,432,507 

15,889,882 


1937 

700,000 

7,112,790 

2,581,017 

18,680,623 

Totals 

1929 

212,000,000 

499,015,138 

3,279,247,504 

3,528,468,027 


1934 

203,000,000 

866,725,958 

1,373,683,071 

2,837,019,961 


1935 

216,000,000 

1,044,351,653 

1,276,430,835 

2, 956, .577, 701 


1936 

225,000,000 

1,330,808,991 

1,110,557,800 

3,144,506,763 


1937 

240,000,000 

1,426,371,394 

1,200,574,223 

3,317,087,132 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada May 1, 1931. * Four-month average. Bank com- 

menced business in September, 1929, The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages for 

aJl banks. 
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18.~Frlnclpal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1» and 19S4-S7. 


Note.— The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. 

Year. 

Notes in 
Cir- 
culation. 

Deposit Liabilities. 

Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders. 

_ Total 
Liabilitic.s. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Public. 

Inter- 

Bank. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 


1929 

44,588,405 

53,303,709 

680,631,822 

30,303,442 

70,446,677 

908,926,178 


1934 

34,185,693 

29,904,262 

675,941,584 

6,988,247 

74,000, OOC 

738,498,121 


1936 

29,849,273 

23,491,810 

017,001,769 

9,486,070 

74,00O,0OC 

764,361.694 


1936 

28,711.578 

25,252,446 

647,936,495 

9,557,704 

74,250,000 

795,403,714 


1937 

24,246,142 

38,833,093 

679,048,676 

12,511,120 

76,000,000 

842,093,063 


1929 

15,966,549 

3,061,797 

202,312,043 

6,968,960 

30,000,000 

272,704,813 


1934 

12,001,984 

2,449,297 

203,850,935 

4,332,452 

36,000,000 

268,505,028 


1935 

10,771,142 

2,957,607 

216,204,121 

4,105,639 

36,000,000 

276,534,662 


1936 

10,101,797 

6,446,076 

225,436,636 

4,809,675 

36,000,000 

289,797,351 


1937 

9,800,871 

2,565,548 

237,226,243 

4,427,098 

36,000,000 

296,815,820 


1929 

8,334,322 

1,058,293 

100.825,532 

4,301,318 

14,127,164 

132,734,214 


1934 

6,271,812 

1,453,638 

86,269,244 

1,842,095 

15,000,000 

113,702,669 


1935 

6,200,483 

1,914,259 

94,232,159 

2,500,251 

16,000,000 

120,647,696 


1936 

4,680,577 

3,043,809 

103,774,815 

3,134,582 

15,000,000 

132,023,164 


1937 

4,225,007 

2,684,423 

112,252,400 

3,637,407 

15,000,000 

140,353,623 

Banque Provinciale 









1929 

4,464,714 

425,790 

42,296,216 

121,181 

6,500,000 

64,146,608 


1934 

3,837,903 

323,887 

36,750,600 

60,163 

6,000,000 

47,388,609 


1935 

3,602,388 

245,491 

38,919,770 

45,940 

6,000,000 

48,062,046 


1936 

3,498,552 

232,101 

41,795,210 

69,368 

6,000,000 

60,662,813 


1937 

3,263,691 

1,515,086 

45,046,361 

97,644 

6,000,000 

65,022,662 










1929 

33,362,567 

11,530,442 

529, 141,722 

53,207,388 

65,343,740 

731,693,634 


1934 

24,800,103 

10,508,445 

442,708,474 

8,380,672 

60,000,000 

558,813,189 


1935 

25,348,088 

14,619,635 

466,714,142 

10,233,069 

50,000,000 

684,120,623 


1936 

24,691,592 

15,432,633 

496,360,221 

11,366,466 

60,000,000 

610,680,616 

Royal Bank of 
Canada 

1937 

22,294,347 

17,766,683 

618,257,897 

13,767,952 

60,000,000 

643,936,683 

1929 

41,105,812: 

23,341,461 

700, 120,040 

33,889,308 

08,142,960 

944,796,101 


1934 

31,412,978 

13,656,783 

570,131,891 

10,637,520 

56,000,000 

711,379,571 


1935 

30,894,509 

14,668,783 

614,911,656 

10,669,813 

66,000,000 

748,444,778 


1936 

30,414,628 

18,790,155 

677,279,767; 

12,096,293 

55,000,000 

815,579.803 


1937 

29,431,462 

16,695,540 

728,481,376: 

14,886,476 

65,000,000 

866,173,511 

Dominion Bank.. . . 

1929 

7,994.871 

1,890,631 

107,612,958 

6,009,296 

16,638,582 

150,041,996 


1934 

0,478,601 

1,298,338 

89,098,687 

2,349,343 

14,000,000 

119,247,417 


1936 

6,264,324 

1,343,678 

97,065,461 

3,234,576 

14,000,000 

125,952,174 


1936 

6,169,670 

1,816,717 

100,075,402 

3,192,315 

14,000,000 

135,145,017 


1937 

6,779,818 

1,964,018 

111,797,450 

3,498,397 

14,000,000 

140,886,800 

Banque Canadionne 








Nationale... 

1929 

11,796,049 

3.117.266 

116,948,289 

1,079,893 

12,698,742 

163,806,492 


1934 

8,102,106 

2,276,760 

97,741,302 

1,086,559 

12,000,000 

124,382,852 


1935 

6,660,373 

1,653,758 

104,903,295 

1,051,327 

12,000,000 

127,372,211 


1936 

4,825,287 

1,732,259 

116, 279,220 

1,143,784 

12,000,000 

136,841,602 


1937 

6,145,059 

1,089,900 

123,767,079 

2,065,425 

12,000,000 

144,989,351 

Imperial Bank of 








Canada 

1929 

10,150,422 

4,484,691 

110,927,178 

3,602,427 

15,000,000 

146,916,789 


1934 

8,140,964 

3,669,030 

100,496,833 

2,685,510 

15,000,000 

132,176,024 


1935 

6,704,185 

3,757,561 

106,821,368 

2,803,772 

15,000,000 

136,675,412 


1936 

6,114,146 

6,338,989 

115,499,134 

2,920,199 

16,000,000 

146,155,207 


1937 

5,747,563 

7,793,619 

122,375,207 

3,826,476 

15,000,000 

156,020,052 

Weyburn Security 








Bank * 

19291 

511,116 

138,064 

4,415,648 

45,729 

774,560 

6,258,719 

Barclays Bank 








(Canada) 

1929« 

108,607 

Nil 

493,097 

2,844,367 

1,000,000 

4,449,695 


1934 

305,749 

292,130 

6,786,926 

4,078,691 

1,520,833 

12,148,797 


1935 

289,337 

138,598 

6,196,018 

6,078,168 

2,250,000 

14,049,167 


1936 

309,479 

82,734 

7,290,779 

4,960,378 

2,250,000 

15,883,146 


1937 

335,484 

41,407 

9,329,507 

6,595,367 

2,260,000 

18,679,288 

Totals 

1929 

178,291,030 

102,352,044 

2,594,395,813 

140,477,004 

287,905,767 

3,503.408.865 


1934 

135,537,793 

05,832,560 

2,298,775,326 

42,437,251 

277,520,833 

2,826;241,2G7 


1935 

125,644,102 

64,791,170 

2,361,969,753 

40,098,624 

278,250,000 

2,916,200,352 


1936 

110,507,306 

77,167,919 

2,537,727,678 

63,290,754 

278,500,000 

3,134,122,232 


1937 

110,259,134 

89,949,317 

2,685,581,996 

64,213,360 

279,250,000 

3,304,971,653 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. ® Four-month average. Bank 

commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, Welve-month averages 
for all banks. 
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Earnings of Canadian Banks. — ^The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. 

19.— Net Froflts of Canadian Banks and Bates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended WZZ-SH. 

Note. — These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 
of individual banks, and between banks. With the exception of La Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits for 1936 and 1937 are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 



1932. 1 

1 1933. 1 

1 ; 1934. 

Bank. 

Net 

Dividend 

Net 

Dividend 

Net 



Profits. 

Rato. 

Profits. 

Rate. 

Profits. 

Rate. 


$ 

p.c. 

$ 

p.c. 

S 

p.o. 

Bank of Montreal 

4,663,100 

11 

4,005,154 

81 

4,105,024 

8 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

2,303,434 

15 

2,035,900 

121 

1,850,330 

12 

Bank of Toronto 

1,044,393 

11 

1,037,922 

10 

822,499 

10 

Banque Provinciale du Ca- 







nada 

464,659 

8f 

410,655 

6i 

417,366 

6 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

4,279,424 

11 

3,648,832 

Si 

3,413,664 

8 

Royal Bank of Canada 

4,861,849 

11 

3,901,649 

SI 

4,398,217 

8 

Dominion Bank 

1,179,931 

11 

1,139,202 

10 

1,161,601 

10 

Banque Canadienno Natio- 







nale 

972,075 

10 

970,350 

10 

035,823 

9» 

Imperial Bank of Canada.... 

1,205,335 


1,204,039 

10 

1,231,992 

10 

Barclays Bank (Canada).. . . 

* 

j 111 

* 

- 


- 

Totals, Net Profits 

1 30,904,200 


18,353,703 


18,326,406 

- 


1 1935. 1 

1 1 

1 1937. 

Bank. 




Dividend 

Net 

Dividend 


Profits. 

Rato. 

Profits. 

Rato. 

Profits. 

Rate. 


$ 

p.c. 

% 

p.c. 

1 

p.o. 

Bank of Montreal 

4,007,302 

8 

3,181,501 

8 

3,408,328 

8 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

1,834,174 

12 

1,926,080 

12 

1,982,140 

12 

Bank of Toronto. 

806,391 

10 

1,141,810 

10 

1,150,372 

10 

Banque Provinciale du Ca- 







nada 

400,843 

6 

402,078 

0 

444,410 

6 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

3,380,031 

8 

2,909,124 

8 

2,934,117 

8 

Royal Bank of Canada 

4,340,522 

8 

3,504,241 

8 

3,711,379 

8 

Dominion Bank 

1,130,052 

10 

951,277 

10 

976,838 

10 

Banque Canadienne Natio- 







nalo — 

915,790 

8 

727,935 

8 

774,228 

8 

Imperial Bank of Canada.... 

1,208,079 

10 

962,813 

10 

967,977 

10 

Barclays Bank (Canada).. . . 


- 

* 

- 



Totals, Net Profits 

18,033,184 

- 

16,708,065 


16,355,789 

- 


1 This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. per annum for the first half-year and 8 p.o. for the second. 
5 Nona reported. \ j 


Branches of Chartered Banks.— During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank' Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891, and'34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 26 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far from 
involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which shows the 
development t)f the banking business since 1867, and in Table 20, which compares 
the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a 
growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 1930. 
Since then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of the depres- 
sion, some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has declined to 3,336, 
exclusive of 145 branches and agencies in other countries, as at Dec, 31, 1937. 
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20.— Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 
1868, 1002, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1934-37. 



Table 21 gives the numbers of branches of the various banks, by provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1937, while Table 22 presents the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly in 
the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. Since then this 
number has gradually declined to 146. branches and sub-agencies in 1937. 


21,— Numbers of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
and Outside Canada at Dec. 31, 1937. 

Note. — This table does not include .sub-ngoncios which numbered 591 in 1937, including 2 outside Canada. 


Bank. 

P.E. 

Island. 

Scotia. 

Now 

Bruns- 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Bank of Montreal 

1 

13 

13 

109 

191 

29 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

8 

30 

35 

21 

126 

7 

Bank of Toronto 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

14 

105 

11 

Banque Provinciale du Canada 

3 

Nil 

13 

105 

14 

Nil 

Canadian BanK of Commerce 

6 

18 

6 

58 

233 

36 

Royal Bank of Canada 

6 

63 

22 

77 

224 

60 

Dominion Bank 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

9 

98 

12 

Banque C.anadienne Nationalo 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

202 

13 

4 

Imperial Bank of Canada 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

116 

8 

Barclays Bank (Canada) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1 

Nil 

Totals 

U 

130 

90 

000 

1,121 

167 

Bank, 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

] 

Yukon. 

Outside 

Canada. 

Total. 

Bank of Montreal 

34 

46 

46 

2 

10 

494 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

15 

9 

6 

Nil 

39 

302 

Bank of Toronto 

24 

7 

9 

Nil 

Nil 

170 

Banque Provinciale du Canada 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

135 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

67 

45 

61 

2 

13 

535 

Royal Bank of Canada 

80 

46 

46 

Nil 

78 

702 

Dominion Bank 

4 

3 

4 

Nil 

2 

133 

Banque Canadionno Nationalo 

2 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

227 

Imperial Bank of Canada 

30 

21 

11 

Nil 

Nil 

190 

Barclays Bank (Canada) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Totals 

246 

182 

183 

i 

143 

2,890 
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23.— Numlbers of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks In Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


Baaik and Location. 

1936, 

1937. 

Bank and Location. 

1936. 

1937. 

Bank of Montreal — 

51 

6* 

Royal Bank of Canada — 

5 

6 


2 

2 


2 

2 


3 



11 

11 





Bank of Nova Scotia— 






12 

12 

Puerto Rico, etc 

12 

11 





France (auxiliary) 

1 

1 


121 

3 

121 

Spain 

1 

1 

j3ritisn west inciies.. 

TTriitfiri 

3 

Central and South America. 

24 

23 

rjiihw,., 

8 

8 

Dominion Bank— 



'Pnprfn Atfi. 

3 

3 






ETiirlfi.nH 

1 

1 

Canadiaai Bank o£ Goanmerce— 
Newfoundland 



United States. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Banque Canadienne Natio- 



Eneiand 

1 

1 



British West Indies 

3 

3 

nale — 



TTni+or^ . 

5 

5 



1 

1 







St. Pierre and Minuolon. . . . 

1 

1 

Totals 


1431 






1 Exclusive of one sub-agency. * Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 


Section 6. — Government and Other Savings Banks. 

In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 9 of this chapter, the 1937 average being 
$1,573,654,555. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 
1936 aggregating $206,806,949. In comparison with the enormous figures of notice 
deposits in chartered i3anks and with total insurance in force, the deposits in the 
special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 

There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are in the province 
of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and the Caisse d'Economie de Notre-Dame de Quebec, established under 
Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of Finance. 

Dominion Government Savings Banks. — ^Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Viet., c, 10) in order to "enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every dej)Ositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”. 
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Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the Post 
Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be found in 
Table 23 and more detailed figures covering the latest six years in Table 24. 


33.— Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banhsd for representative years 
ended June 80, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-37. 

Note.— Figures for all intermediate years nill be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Fiscal Year. 

Post Office 
Savings 
Bank. 

Dominion 

Government 

Savings 

Bank. 

Fiscal Year. 

Post Office 
Savings 
Bank. 

Dominion 

Government 

Savings 

Bank. 


$ 

S 


s 

S 

1868 

204,589 

1,483,219 

1917 

42,682,479 

13,633,010 

1870 

1,688.849 

1,822.570 

1918 

41,283,479 

12,177,283 

1876 

1880 

2,920,090 

3,945,660 

4.245,091 

7,107,287 

1919 

1920 

1921 

41,654,960 

31,605,594 

29,010,019 

11,402,098 

10,729,218 

10,160,189 

1886 

15,090,540 

17,888,530 

1922 

24,837,181 

9,829,653 

1890 

21,990,053 

19,021,812 

1923 

22,357,208 

9,433,839 

1895 

20,805,542 

17,644,956 

1924 

26,150,449 

9,055,091 

1900 

37,507,456 

15,642,207 

1925 

24,002,060 

8,949,073 

1905 

45,308,321 

16,649,136 

1926 

24,036,609 

8,794,870 

1900 

45,730,488 

16,174,134 

1027 

23,402,337 

8,619,700 

1907 

47,453,228 

15,088,684 

1928 

23,463,210 

7,640,560 

1908 

47,504,284 

15,010,871 

1929 

28,376,770 

1909 

45,190,484 

14,748,430 

1930 

26,080,036 

! 

1910 1 

43,680,357 

14,677,872 

1931 

24,750,227 


1011 

43,330,679 

14,073,752 

1932 

23,919,077 


1012 

43,563,704 

14,655,504 

1933 

23,920,916 


1913 

42,728,942 

14,411,641 

1934 

23,158,919 


1914 

41,591,286 

13.970,162 

1935 

22.647,006 


1915 

39,995,400 

14,006,158 

1930 

22,047,287 


1916 

40,008,418 

13,519,855 

1937 

21,879,593 






* Do not include Provincial Government Savings Banks. * Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 


34.— Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 
1933-37. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1036. 

1937. 


S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

Deposits during year 

3,582,988 

3,069,427 

2,565,470 

2,223,907 

2,292,320 

2,830,193 

Interest on deposits, ........ 

706,270 

683,814 

680,946 

510,592 

435,558 

426,635 

Totals, cash and interest. . . . 

4,289,258 

4,353,241 

3,146,415 

2.734,499 

2,727,884 

3,256,728 

Withdrawals 

5,119,808 

4,352,003 

3,908.411 

3,346,412 

3,227,602 

3,424,422 

At credit of depositors 

23,919,677 

23,920,915 

23.158.919 

22,547,006 

22,047,287 

21,879,593 


Provincial Government Savings Banks. — ^Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 

46847“59J 
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Ontario . — In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
at the rate of 2 p.c. per annum compounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The 
deposits are all repayable on demand. Total deposits on Jan. 31, 1938, were over 
.1538,600,000 and the number of depositors at that date was over 113,000. Twenty- 
five branches are in operation throughout the province. 

Alberta . — In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two, or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c, for one year and 2| p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dee. 31, 1937, was .$7,278,299, made up of .$4,174,433 in demand 
certificates and $3,103,866 in term certificates. 

Other Savings Banks. — ^The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dee. 81, 1937, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of .$4,500,000, savings deposits of $61,696,525, and total 
liabilities of $62,6.51,999. Total assets amounted to $67,696,388 including nearly 
$60,000,000 of Dominion, provincial, and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Econo- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Quebec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1865 and 
given a Dominion charter by 34 Vic., c. 7, had on Dee. 31, 1937, savings deposits 
of $13,564,387, a paid-up capit.al and reserve of $2,600,000 and total assets of 
$16,889,837. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quel^ec (234 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1936) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1936, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $7,092,407, while the amount on loan was $8,943,821. Loans 
granted in 1936 numbered 13,974 amounting to $3,370,821. Profits realized am- 
ounted to $459,601. (See also p. 783 of this volume.) 

3,5.— Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame tie Quebec, as at June 30, for representative years 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-37. 

Note. — Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p, 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year. 

Deposits. 

Year. 

Deposits. 

Year. 

Deposits. 


$ 


1 


1 

At June 30— 

3,309,799 
! 6,309,103 

1 0,011,416 

0,081,02.5 
9,191,895 

1 10,908,987 

13.128,483 

At Mar, 31— 

1910 

32,239,620 

At Mar. 31- 

1925 

65,837,254 



1911 

32,236,020 

34,770,380 

1926 

87,241,344 


1912 

1927 

69,940,351 


1913 

39,526,755 

1928 

72,695,422 


1914 

40,133,351 


1895 

1916. 

39,110,4.39 

37,817,474 

40,405,037 

1920 

70,800.603 

IQOO,., 

, 17,423,472 

26,0.50,906 
27,399,194 

1917 

1030 

68,846,306 
69 820 422 

1905. 

1918...... 

44,139,978 

1032 

08 less; 324 
68,113,501 


1919..... 

1920 

42,000,543 

46,799,877 

53,118,063 



At Mar. 31— ' 


1921 

19.34 

06,673,219 

66,496,695 

69,665,415 

73,450,133 

1007............... 

28,359,618 

28,927,248 

1922.... 

68,576,775 

69,327,961 

64,246,811 

1935 

1908 

1923 

1936 

1009.... 

29,807,973 

1924 

1937 
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PART IL— MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 
Section 1.— Loan and Trust Companies.* 

The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presented at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. In Table 1, however, certain summary statistics of provincial companies 
have been supplied for 1936 by courtesy of those companies and are included in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
The provincial figures are believed to be substantially correct. It will be noted 
that the totals for the division of assets of trust companies by type of asset 
(shown in the lower part of the table) do not agree with the totals in the upper part 
of the trust company section, for the reason that par values are used in the former 
case and book values in the latter. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to 
those companies operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1926, 
the statistics of loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the province 
of Nova Scotia, and brought by the laws of that province under the examination 
of the Dominion Department of Insui’ance, have been included as well as those for 
trust companies in New Brunswick since 1934 in Table 3. All the tabulatioiis of 
this Section have been rearranged and revised; the historical series now start with 
the year 1920, at which time the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the 
administration of the legislation concerning Dominion trust and loan companies — 
the Department of Finance had previously exercised supervision of their activities. 

As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from 
11188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, but had declined to $196,120,255 
by 1936. The assets of trust companies, not including trust, estates, and agency 
funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and 
guaranteed funds, have increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $237,588,455 in 
1936. In the former year, the total of trust, estates, and agency funds administei'ed 
amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,537,931,352. (Table 1.) 

Functions of Loan Companies. — 'The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings, and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. The his- 
torical statistics published in Tables 1 and 2 respecting loan companies have been 
revised by the separation of the statistics of small loans companies, which are now 
included in Section 2. 

Functions of Trust Companies. — 'Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for nuinici- 
palitics and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figines of Table 1 are of particular interest in the case 
* Revised under tlie directionof G. D, Finlayson, Superintendent o! Insurance, Department of Insuranoo. 
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of trust companies, wliicli, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


l.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and Trust 
Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Item. 

Provincial 

Companies. 

Dominion 

Companies. 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

S 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Book value of assets 

58,909,744 

137, 

,210,611 

190, 

,120,255 

Liabilities to the public 

29,320,729 

101, 

194,642 

130, 

,621,271 

Capital Stock— 






Authorized 

42,523,375 

59, 

,160,000 

101, 

,073,375 

Subscribed 

20,329,402 

20, 

,208,900 

40, 

,638.303 

Paid-up 

18,012,979 

19, 

,301,308 

37, 

,374,347 

Reserve and contingency funds 

10,010,227 

15, 

,202,097 

25, 

,872,924 

Other liabilities to shareholders 

812,587 

1, 

,381,205 

2 

,193,793 

Total liabilities to shareholders 

29,435,793 

30 

,005,270 

05 

,441,003 

Net profits realiaed during year. 

1,036,808 

1, 

,287,503 

2 

,323,431 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Assets (Book Values) — 

03,770,447 

121,980,843: 

10,374,668' 

35,466,007 

80,146,005 

167,443,460 



185,757,299 

51,831,163 

237,588,453 


\S, SI 1,906, 898 

m,0UAU 

S,BS7,9S1,SSS 

Capital Stock- 

Authorized 

Subscribed 

Paid-up 

Reserve and contingency funds 

Unappropriated surpluses 

Net profits realized during year 

06,907,000 

30,282,040 

27,936,240 

18,830,662 

2,818,723 

2,729,120 

18,650,000 

10,843,470 

9,803,722 

4,935,216 

698,115 

729,405 

86,557.600 

41,126,616 

37,738,902 

23,705,878 

3,516,838 

3,458,526 


Classification of Company Funds, Guaranteed Funds, and Estates, Trust and Agency Funds, 
BY Type op Asset (Par Values). 


Type 

Company Funds. 

Guaranteed Funds. 

Total Company 
and 

Guaranteed Funds. 

Estates, Trust, 
and 

Agency Funds. 

of Asset . 1 

Provincial 









Com- 

Com- 

Com- 

Com- 

Com- 

Com- 

Com- 

Com- 


panics. 

panies. 

panies. 

panies. 

panies. 

panies. 

panies. 

panies. 


1 

$ 

$ 

S 

0 

$ 

$ 

' $ 

Dominion | 
and provin- 









cial bonds.. 

5,950,820 

2,069,357 

11,016,018 

4,164,709 

16,967,438 

6,234.060 

314,991.970: 

35,720,448 

Mortgages... 

13,674,716 

5,300.004 

59,407,760 

20,979,239 

72,982,472 

20,339,303 

131,798,407 

33,302,380 

Cash 

1,624,1371 

908,014 

6,880,358 

1,199,866 

8.504,495 

2,107,880 

45. 579, 825 1 

5,547,043 

Other 




Assets 1 

40,402,880 

7,246,778 

43,927,321 

10,365,199 

84,330,201 

17,610,977 

1,817,783,388' 

145,081,350 

Totals,,.. 

[61,562,553 

15,583,213 

121,232,053 

36,709,013 

182,784,600 

52,292,226 

2,310,153,650 

219,711,833 


‘ Including real estate, collateral loans, stocks, bonds other than Dominion and provincial issues which 
are not segregated in the company returns. 
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3.— Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-36. 

Noth.— Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Section 2 oi this chapter, 
p. 937-93S) and differ from those published in earlier Year Books. 


ASSETS. 


Year. 

Real 

Estate,* 

Mortgages 
on Real 
Estate. 

Collateral 

Loans. 

Bonds, 
Debentures, 
Stocks and 
other 
Company 
Property, 

Cash on 
Hand and 
in Banks. 

Interest, 
Rents, etc., 
Due and 
Accrued. 

Total. 8 


$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1920 

4,753,049 

63,725,084 

1,750,128 

16,593,932 

3,363,877 

1,658 

90,413,261 

1921 

4,979,779 

67,147,613 

1,618,865 

15,328,797 

4,568,984 

2,790,348 

96,698,810 

1922 

5,309,854 

09,824,986 

1,916,976 

16,967,305 

4,800,649 

2,989,460 

102,462,090 

1923. 

5,515,170 

73,858,726 

1,772,148 

16,445,635 

3,467,822 

3,353,822 

104,866,102 

1924 

4,035,632 

71,468,506 

1,722,803 

18,668,856 

3,636,592 

2,470,756 

101,919-, 837 

19263 

3,982,921 

79,106,407 

1,532,366 

20,210,387 

3,442,928 

2,180,700 

110,638,667 

1926“ 

4,150,307 

89,873,678 

1,161,886 

18,426,169 

4,284,648 

2,274,535 

120,321,095 

19273 

3,999,808 

102,601,193 

1.585,891 

18,884,434 

5,672,479 

2,020,087 

134,669,734 

19283 

4,172,704 

105,106.306 

2,472,312 

17,874,808 

3,255,166 

1,746,138 

134,634,288 

19293 

6,156,227 

103,774.860 

2,266,288 

17,654,403 

3,186,180 

1,833,545 

134,877,701 

19303 

7,069,914 

105,477,328 

2,420,927 

20,834,907 

4,291,856 

2,558,238 

142,667,134 

19313 

8,104,521 

108,607,563 

1,020,076 

23,430,382 

3,282,016 

8,529,451 

147,094,183 

19323 

8,203,875 

102,661,879 

491,387 

21,521,472 

4,527,610 

4,306,369 

142,886,473 

19333 

8,860,817 

98,357,741 

240,069 

18,767,937 

4,311,894 

5,437,635 

136,990,422 

19343 

9,112,878 

97,169,985 

233,458 

21,693,414 

4,384,592 

6,532,256 

140,147,053 

19363 

9,627,647 

96,008,289 

306,183 

20,572,693 

3,670,060 

6,926,558 

137,994,145 

19363 

9.770,965 

97,022,787 

271,660 

21,175,454 

3,496,046 

8,928,038 

137,210,611 


LIABILITIES. 



Liabilities to Shareholders. 

Liabilities to the Public. 

Year. 

Capital 
Paid Up 

Reserve 

Funds, 

Total.* 

Debentures and 
Debenture Stock. 

Deposits. 

Litorest 
Due 
« and 
Accrued. 



Canada. 

Elsewhere 

and 

Sundries. 

Total.® 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

1920 

1921 

1922 

24,062,521 

25,750,906 

25,241,000 

13,442,364 

14,278,019 

14,740,834 

39,110,640 

40,629,689 

40,013,363 

10,982,032 

17,682,083 

20,360,480 

18,451,054 

20,265,766 

22,390,990 

15,257.840 

15,868,926 

16,910,558 

480,^547 

499,661 

51,302,620 

54,651,433 

60,386,903 

1923 

1924..... 

19253 

24,939,622 

22,592,057 

23,632,474 

14,879,516 

13,734,681 

14,555,603 

41,239,712 

37,122,138 

38,461,375 

22,667,861 

25,426,434 

30,052,139 

24,315,010 

21,901,431 

21,600,001 

15,854,029 

15,970,077 

18,660,122 

677,460 

543,131 

638,755 

63,600,093 

03,989,554 

71,066,398 

19263 

1927“ 

19283. 

23,498,336 

20,699,710 

20,038,831 

14,861,280 

14,867,432 

14,112,114 

38,977,937 

38.596,121 

36.067.816 

36,613,088 

47,818,386 

51,269,133 

21,572,810 

19,965,321 

15,292,362 

21,316,150 

27,019,323 

30,671,257 

663,987 

868,694 

940,528 

80,447,480 

95,895,897 

98,408,186 

1929“ 

1930“ 

1931“ 

20,192,840 

20,333,906 

20,407,157 

14,427,948 

14,615,844 

14,717,152 

35,694,166 

35,634,733 

35,765,429 

52,857,277 

58,058,682 

63,158,214 

14,813,287 

15,063,313 

14,837,565 

29,602,789 

:31.581,913 

30,823.682 

941,795 

978,602 

1,027,388 

98,482,375 

105,896,436 

110,280.668 

1932“ 

1933“ 

1934“ 

19,174,463 

19,253,370 

19,373.841 

14,724,620 

15,182,125 

15,800,582 

35,455,456 

35,855,209 

36,599,186 

61,959,437 

60,483,299 

61,157,372 

14,858,798 

15,161,505 

16,222,139 

29,418,924 

24,287.270 

24,908,363 

989,303 

996,132 

1,004,063: 

107,431,181 

101,120,948 

103,636,768 

1935“ 

1936“ 

19,393,907 

19,361,368 

15,618,715 

15,262,697 

36,404,095 

36,005,271 

59,386,546 

58,918,941 

14,530,516 

14,939,518 

26,556,302 

26,250,954 

898,830 

860.115; 

101,678,778 

101.194,643 


» Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. * Includes other assets. 

3 Includes statistics of loan companies cliartored by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by tbe 
Dominion Department of Insurance. * Includes other liabilities to shareholders. ® Includes 

other liabilities to the public. ® Not shown separately for this year. 
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S.—Classiflcation of Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1930-33. 

COMPANY PUNDS— ASSETS. 


Year. 

Loans. j 

Real 

Estate. 

Govern- 
ment, 
Muni- 
cipal 
and 
School 
and other 
Securities 
Owned. 

Stocks. 

Cash 

Hand 
and in 
Banks. 

All 
other 
Assets 
belonging 
to the 
Com- 
panies, 

Total 
Assets 
of the 
Com- 
panies. 

On 

Real 

Estate, 

First 

Liens. 

On 

Real 

Estate, 

Second 

Liens. 

On 

Stocks 

and 

Securi- 

ties. 


S 

$ 

3 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ . 

$ 

$ 

1920. . . 

4,736,064 

Nil 

612,800 

701,564 

2,600,942 

349,294 

576,125 

847,463 

10,224,252 

1921... 

4,408,914 

Nil 

344,302 

908,618 

2,400,9E 

253, 77£ 

603,618 

1,317,785 

10,237,930 

1922... 

5,254,434 

Nil 

391,475 

973,022 

1,684,234 

264,186 

473,687 

1,412,205 

10,363,243 

1923... 

6,402,752 

Nil 

375,129 

1,048,682 

1,850.304 

292,564 

481,672 

1,673,406 

10,830,609 

1924... 

6,114,763 

Nil 

446,00] 

1,551,673 

1,698,971 

336,818 

524,368 

2,483,676 

12,060,259 

19251.. 

5,143,123 

Nil 

618,250 

1,969,737 

2,323,064 

432,956 

203,431 

1,763,365 

12,453,916 

19201 . . 

6,460,907 

Nil 

680,128 

2,091,322 

2,318.344 

477,917 

705,064 

1,671,695 

13,195,277 

19271 . . 

6,668,674 

Nil 

977,514 

2,140,344 

1,993,823 

494,083 

804,409 

1,003,9061 

13,682.713 

19281.. 

5,661,201 

Nil 

1,150,698 

2,148,354 

2,808,630 

496,094 

917,019 

1,689,288, 

14,766,284 

19291 . . 

6,652,084 

Nil 

1,121,536 

1,969,581 

3,228,722 

425,077 

059,466 

1,623,031 

14,669,497 

19301.. 

6,673,596 

Nil 

1,183,298 

2,049,285 

3,176,348 

458,392 

732,025 

1,779,338 

14,952,282 

19311 . . 

8.034,794 

Nil 

1,035,169 

2,140,792 

3,211,183 

488,995 

651,695 

1,996,819 

15,469,347 

19321 . . 

6,057,336 

Nil 

028.586 

2,300,950 

3,105,079 

447,940 

773,537 

2,042,228 

16,361,666 

19331 , , 

5,413,800 

Nil 

700,146 

2.655,924 

3,418,374 

451,652 

624,363 

2,081,259 

16,351,418 

19341.. 

6,034,609 

Nil 

973,532 

3,008,327 

3,681,872 

454,975 

667,032 

2.080,072j 

15,901,219 

19361.. 

5,162,632 

; Nil 

666,465 

3,163,130 

3,591,823 

471,431 

1,008,869 

1,906,543' 

16,970,893 

19361.. 

. 5,105,167 

Nil 

884,014 

3,304,918 

3,960,552 

461,014 

914,439 

l,744.454j 

18,374,658 


GTJABANTP^IUD FUNDS-ASSETS. 
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3.— Classification of Assets and Iiiafiilities of Trust Companies Chartered hy the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1930-36— concluded. 

LIABILITIES. 


Year. 

Company Funds. , | 

Guaranteed Funds. 

Liabilities to Shareholders. 

Liabilities 
to the 
Public. 

Total, 

Principal. 

Total. 

Capital 
Paid Up. 

Eeserve 

Funds, 

_ Other 
Liabilities. 

Total. 

Taxes, 
Borrowed 
Money, etc. 


% 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

1920 

7,465,376 

1,851,028 

263,716 

9,580,120 

422,368 

10,002,488 

8,673,539 

8,809,5102 

1921 

7,532,777 

1,746,815 

126,279 

9,405,871 

601,460 

9,907,331 

8,424,128 

8,549,6422 

1922 

7,678,401 

1,912,123 

46,068 

9,636,592 

329,827 

9,960,419 

8,473,720 

8,600,5882 

1923 

7,772,749 

1,908,887 

5,674 

9,087,310 

832,724 

10,520,034 

10,306,767 

10,484,8632 

1924 

8,796,479 

1,918,567 

169,390 

10,884,436 

706,783 

11,651.219 

14,027,120 

14,160,7032 

19251 

9,523,618 

2,261,890 

184,153 

11,969,661 

232,813 

12,202,474 

15,897,339 

16,897,339 

19261 

9,606,449 

2,313,404 

393,932 

12,373,846 

580,380 

12,954,226 

17,979,412 

17,979,412 

1927J 

9,824,031 

2,653,673 

443,377 

12,921,081 

571,279 

13,492,360 

22,464,763 

22,464,753 

19281 

10,424,249 

2,877,766 

649,905 

13,851,920 

741,304 

14,693,284 

24,105,724 

24,105,724 

19291 

10,512,879 

3,325,020 

257,288 

14,095,187 

325,914 

14.421,101 

24,465.263 

24,465,263 

19301 : 

10,260,025 

3,431,538 

718,240 

14,409,803 

294,897 

14,704,700 

26,408,829 

26,408,829 

19311 

10,493,608 

3,478,889 

029,215 

14,001,712 

464,719 

16,066,431 

25,718,221 

25,718,221 

19321 

10,001,822 

3,461,760 

457,518 

14,521,100 

308,279 

14,889,379 

25,222,913 

26,222,913 

19331 

10,630,338 

3,555,585 

444,302 

14,630,223 

206,372 

14,836,695 

27,396,708 

27,396,708 

19341 

10,052,018 

3,746,260 

591,103 

14,989.981 

246,466 

15,236,447 

31,651,057 

31,661,067 

19361 

10,590,333 

3,744,068 

860,284 

16,194,685 

121,401 

16,316,146 

34,757,391 

34,767,391 

19301 

9,803,722 

4,935,210 

999,027 

15,738,565 

139,496 

15,878,061 

35,456,607 

36,456,607 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance for the years 1925-33, inclusive, and by the Governments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick for 1934-36, inclusive. 2 Includes interest due and accrued for the years 

1920-24. 


4.~Amount of Estate, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Dominion Government as at Dec. 31, 1930-36. 


Year, 

Estates, 
Trust, and 
Agency 
Funds. 

Year. 

Estates, 
Trust, and 
Agency 
Funds. 

1920 

% 

67,225,303 

79,252,639 

1929..... 

% 

210,006,726 

1921 

1930 

206,282,593 

1922 

92,449,298 

1931 

216,698,469 

1923 

102,764,835 

1932 

215,702,235 

1924 

123,082,289 

1933 

225,484,151 

1925 

131,420,602 

1934 

230,230,283 

1926 

139,777,235 

1935 

242,694,310 

1927 

161,040,061 

1936 

226,024,454 

1928 

i 202,665,186 



Section 2. — Small Loans Companies. 

There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies which make small loans, usually not exceeding five hundred 
dollars each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in 
most cases by endorsements or chattel mortgages. While small loans companies 
may, under their charter powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually 
they have made only a very few of such loans. As the business of these companies 
has now reached considerable proportions the figures showing the same are now 
separated from those of the loan companies proper and are no longer included in 
Table 2. The figures relating to the assets and liabilities of the three companies 
of this class which have commenced operations are shown in summary form below. 
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S.—Classifleation of Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the 
Bomiuion Oovernmenty as at Dec. 31, 1938-36. 


Loans 

Receivable. 

Cash on 
Hand and 
in Banks. 

$ 

138,635 

434,432 

598,276 

777,414 

644,339 

1,228,180 

2,363,862 

2,962,680 

4,146,066 

S 

3,597 

9,621 

21,814 

13,020 

22,125 

327.760 

284.761 
194,406 
214,363 


17,007 

36,341 

31,651 

36,639 

13,449 

14,019 

22,111 

30,403 

32,961 


LIABILITIES. 



Section 3. — Sales of Canadian Bonds. 

Interesting aspects of public financing and of tbe investment of capital in 
Canadian development since 1911 are illustrated by tbe sales of Canadian bonds 
by classes, shown in Table 6. (The figures are reproduced from the Monetary 
Times Annual, 1938.) In the first part of this table, the bonds sold in each year 
are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion or Provincial 
Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other corporations, while in the 
second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according to sales in 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War, owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1937 than in any 
other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 

Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for refunding 
former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection with public 
works and railways. 

Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the land boom’, than 
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they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, that is notice- 
able in the case of provincial bonds. 

Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to 110,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 1933, 
this being largely due to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. From 1934 to 1937 substantial recoveries were shown in both classes, the 
1936 figures being particularly high. 

A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, arid beginning with the Victory Loan Campaigns, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are reflected in the latter part of 
Table 4 showing that since 1915 a greatly increased proportion of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. Thus, in 1937, 93 p.c. of all bonds 
issued were sold in Canada, and 7 p.c. in the United States. 


e.— Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 
1911 - 37 . 

(From the Monelary Times Annual.) 

Nora.—Figurea for 1904-10, inclusive, will be found at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book. 
CLASSES OP BONDS. 


Calendar Year. Dominion. 


Municipal. Railway. 


Corporation. Total. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.. ... 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935. . ... 

1938 

1937 


25,000,000 

34.088.666 

48.666.666 

170.000. 000 

175.000. 000 

650.000. 000 
689,016,000 

763.000. 000 


200,000,000 

200,000,000 

175.000. 000 
109,333,333 

105.000. 000 
45,000,000 


140.000. 000 
858,109,300 

220.250.000 

440.000. 000 

400.000. 000 

739.300.000 

793.000. 000 

883.500.000 


11.375.000 
25,639,700 

36.850.000 

56.100.000 

48.105.000 

33.173.000 

16.300.000 

18.605.000 

62.374.000 

125.993.000 
160,745,400 

114.918.000 

106.279.000 

89.640.000 

106.970.000 
76,633,267 

114,795,600 

92,992,500 

119,960,500 

160.004.000 
126,239,205 

128.217.000 

82.889.000 

139.868.000 

123.407.000 

118.735.000 

174.362.000 


30,295,838 
47,159,288 
110,600,936 
79, 133,996 
67,393,328 
93,977,642 
24,189,079 
43,570,361 
26,274,089 
56,371.391 
84.776.931 
87,088,877 
83,686,422 
88,731,612 
46,218,987 
65,020,194 
72,742,114 
27,120,588 
98,667,809 
109,648,063 
85,290,066 
95,600,632 
41.282,513 
24,690,132 
44,793,200 
34,356,087 
52.137,475 


69.719.000 

33.675.000 

22.240.000 

17.700.000 

19.600.000 
35,359,133 

96.500.000 

96.733.000 
13,505,100 

27.500.000 
167,375,000 

40,925,195 

34.500.000 
80,000,000 

48.396.000 

199.200.000 

137.238.000 

121.760.000 

12.500.000 

1,000,000 

32.600.000 

48.400.000 
133,000,000 

65.880.000 


130,124,069 

126,381,813 

29,315,405 

15.933.000 

32.492.000 

18.850.000 

4.565.000 

42.930.000 
46,050,276 
61,335,825 
76,885,600 
97,352,320 
69,179,180 
120,085,833 
250,919,200 
289,680,067 

285.083.000 
243,330,600 

220.355.000 

59.432.000 

10.660.000 
4,385,000 

40,902,696 

60.606,700 

219,983,224! 

91,298,800 


266.812,988 

272,937.982 

373,795,295 

272,935,067 

336,106,328 


324,914,667 

403,691,156 

492,397.477 

614,817,742 

679,625,792 

483,533,348 

532.072.681 

602.217.681 


661,168,909 

767,245,063 

,250,820,571 

473,117,632 

669,556,513 

637,960,828 

,016,606,900 

I, 299,074,311® 

II, 267,178,275 


> Not reported for this year. 


® Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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-Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 

1911-S7— concluded, 

DISTRIBUTION OP SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 


Calendar Year, 


Sold in 
United 
Kingdom. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 
1920, 

1927, 

1928, 

1929, 

1930, 

1931, 

1932, 

1933, 

1934, 

1936. 
1930, 

1937, 


7,735,182 

5,603,763 

2,999,860 

5,325,214 

'2,938,778 

6,330,714 

7,446,361 

5,385,419 

1,830,667 

3,326,543 

6,184,984 

17,868,742 

6,768,887 

1,251,682 

13,862,718 

'3,037,014 

'8,080,088 

'8,395,909 

18,868,063 

6,800,671 

7,752,632 

14,656,513 

19,630,828 

13,940,900 

,1,824,31T 

'8,928,275 


17,563,907 

30,966,406 

60,720,762 

63,044,548 

178,606,114 

206,943,764 

174,708,366 

33.310.000 
199,446,670 

223.084.000 
178,113,613 
242,212,493 

84.517.000 
239,644,405 

181.870.000 
269,209,943 

223.714.000 

169.612.000 

263.654.000 

393.632.000 

155.920.000 

81.015.000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 

162.065.000 

86,000,000 

88.250.000 


204.269,143 

204,236,394 

277,470,780 

186,990,659 

41.175.000 
47,000,000 

6,000,000 

14.600.000 
5,105.133 

Nil 

12.151.000 
Nil 

2.432.000 
3,622,600 

80,411,666 

9.000. 000 
4,866,667 

16.000. 000 

19.109.000 

4.745.000 

4.100.000 

14.350.000 
76,000,000 

58.330.000 
500,000 

1,250,000 

Nil 


272,937,982 

373,795,295 

272,935,067 

336,106,328 

366,882,542 

726,039,079 

776,366,361 

909,937,222 

324,914,667 

403,691,156 

492,397,477 

514,817,742 

679,925,792 

483,633,348 

532,072,661 

602,217,681 

453,592,088 

661,168,909 

767,246,063 

1,260,820,571 

473,117,632 

669,666,613 

637,960,828 

1,016,505,900 

1,299,074,3111 

1,267,178,276 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Section 4. — Corporation Dividends. 

(From the Financial Post Buaineas Year Book.) 

The 1937 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $319,804,000, 
compared with $260,641,000 in 1936, or a gain of 22-7 p.c. The 1936 dividend 
disbursements amounted to over double those of 1933, the lowest year of the de- 
pre.ssion in this respect. Of the total disbursements for the year, mining companies 
accounted for $104,600,000 or 32-8 p.c. In Table 7 there is given an eight-year 
record of aggregate monthly dollar payments and yearly totals for all companies 
paying dividends in Canada. 


7.— Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies, 1930-37. 


Month. j 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


$’009 

rooo 

$’000 

$'000 

$’000 

$’000 

I'OOO 

$’000 

January ,i 

30,310 

27,959 

20,401 

13,856 

14,417 

14,785 

16,032 

22,442 

February 

7,946 

6,101 

4,095 

3,330 

3,783 

3,496 

4,311 

6,722 

March i 

22,771 

24,3731 

18,945 

16,754 

17,267 

9,440 

19,176 

21,600 

April 

32,636 

32,0581 

21,274 

11,602 

12,286 

14,621 

16,161 

20,917 

May. 

6.581 

5,301 

4,674 

2,931 

4,793 

4,025 

3,332 

6,847 

June 1 

33,847 

28,8311 

19,343 

17,497 

41,939 

65,8041 

61,333 

67,642 

July. ! 

29,301 

18,7021 

16,008 

12,672 

16,4231 

18,679 

23,408 

31,212 

August 

7,037 

4,8011 

4,392 

3,260 

4,464 

4,302 

3,680 

4,685 

September 

23,669 

19,1871 

16,049 

14,271 

6.732 

12,316 

14,610 

19,226 

October, 

35,886 

23,8941 

15,920 

11,807 

13,849 

14,801 

10,018 

19,489 

November, ....... 

6,738 

4,6791 

3,652 

3,650 

4,188 

3,001 

4,680 

9,046 

December, 

60,0001 

26,0731 

20,209 

23,038 { 

42,639 

66,7001 

78,000 

91,176 

Totals 

286,7211 

220,9591 

164,962 

134,679 

185,7601 

222,6291 

260,641 { 

310,804 


1 Reviaed since the publicstion of the 1937 Year Book, 
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Section 5. — Foreign Exchange. 

The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to S4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. During the first eleven years after Confederation, 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the latter 
date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation was only 
between the import and export gold points or under .$2 per $1,000, 

At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the 
United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, ex- 
change was brought practically back to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold 
payments in 1926 and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges 
were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate 
discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange resulting from this discount 
persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. 
Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered 
intervals. Fluctuations since September, 1931, are dealt with below. 

Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.* — Because of Canada’s close 
financial and commercial relationships with the United Kingdom and the United 
States, Canadian exchange rates are influenced to a large extent by the London and 
New York markets. The United Kingdom buys much more from Canada than 
Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards the trade between 
Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a , supply of bills on 
London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations in the United 
Kingdom. By offering these for sale for United States fimds in London or New 
York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and the amount 
of gold transfers is thereby greatly reduced. The volume of sterling exchange on 
Canadian account thus passed to the New York market does not greatly influence 
New York rates of sterling exchange under normal conditions; on the contrary, 
the volume of the New York-London transactions is suflScient to carry the Canadian 
rates along with them. 

In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
the United Kingdom found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, 
only a very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were 
left with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The de- 
cision of the United lUngdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted 
in a sharp depi-eciation of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, 

* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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and fluctuated broadly with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the 
ranks of gold standard currencies on Apr. 19, 1933. 

Since that time major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a gold basis, but was de- 
valued at 59 • 06 p.c. of its former gold parity (13|- grains or oz. of gold to the dollar 
as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries following 
suit at irregular intervals until the final break-up of the European gold 'bloc’ in 
September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
were the last to abandon post-war gold standards established between 1925 and 1927. 
During 1936, the United States dollar and the Canadian dollar fluctuated narrowly 
about par, while the pound sterling declined in the latter half of the year until it also 
approached its old New York and Montreal parity of $4 • 866. With the exception of 
the last three months of the year, when readjustments within the former gold bloc 
were occurring, 1936 exchange fluctuations were unusually narrow. This was broadly 
true also for 1937, although there were considerable declines in the French franc, 
Spanish peseta and Brazilian milreis. 


8.— Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1936 and 1937. 

Note.— The noon rates in Canadian funds upon which those averages are based have been supplied by the 
Bank of Canada. 


Month. 

Old par value. 

Australia. 

Found. 

Austria. 

Schilling. 

Belgium. 

Belga. 

Czeobo- 

slovalcia. 

Krone. 

Denmark. 

Krone. 

Finland. 

Markka, 

4-8606 

• 1407 

•1390 

•0296 

•2680 

•0262 


1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937, 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

$ 


S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

1 

S 

$ 

January 

3 •97.'! 

.3-97,7 


bsfi 

•187 

•169 

•169 

■ 042 

•035 

•222 

•219 

• 022 

■022 

February 

3 •«».'> 

3-916 


189 

•187 

•17(1 

•169 

•042 

•035 

•223 

•219 

•022 

•022 

March 

3-983 

3-90( 


189 

■187 

•179 

•168 

•642 

•035 

•222 

•218 


•022 

April 

3-974 

3-921 


189 

•187 

•1711 

•169 

•042 

•035 

•m 

■219 

• 022 

•022 

May 

3-984 

.3-945 


189 

•187 

•17(i 

•168 

•042 

■ (C),-, 

■222 

•220 

•022 

•022 

June 


3-95( 


189 

•187 

■17(1 

•169 

•042 

•035 

•226 

•220 

• 022 

•022 

July 

4-027 

3 -97! 


189 

•18£ 

•169 

•16! 

■ 042 

•035 

■224 

•222 

• 022 

•022 

August. 

4-021 

3 -980 


189 

•189 

•169 

•168 

•041 

• 035 

•224 


•022 

•022 


4-031 

3-96! 


181i 

•189 

•169 

•168 

■ 041 

•036 

•m 

•221 

•022 

•022 

October 

3-91j 

3-9(>: 


187 

•189 

•168 

•169 

•037 

■035 

■219 

•221 

•022 

•022 


3-905 

3-991 


187 

•189 

•169 

•17C 

• 035 

■0! 

•218 

•223 

•022 

•022 

December 

3-924 

3-999 


187 

•189 

•169 

•170 

•035 

•035 

•219 

•223 

- 

•022 


France. 

Germmiy. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Spain. 

Month. 

Franc, 


mark. 

Guilder. 

Lira. 

Krone'. 

Peseta. 

Old par value. 

■0392 

1 -2382 

•4020 

• 0526 

•2680 

•1930 


1930. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 


$ 

$ 


$ 

% 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

S 

1 

1 

January 

•non 

•047 

1 

404 

•402 

•682 

•548 

•080 

•053 

•249 

•247 

•137 

- 

February 

•067 

•047 


401 

•402 

•685 

•54V 

•08( 

•053 

•251 

•246 

•138 


March 

•not 

•041 


406 

•402 

•684 

•547 

•08C 

■053 

• 250 

• 245 

•138 


April 

•006 

•045 


40-1 

•402 

•682 

•547 

•079 

■ 053 

•250 

•247 

•137 


May 

•ooc 

• 045 


404 

•401 

•678 

•549 

•079 

•053 

•260 

•248 

•137 


June 

•OOf 

• 04i 


404 

•401 

•679 

■659 

•079 

•053 

•253 

■249 

•137 


July 

•00( 

•03) 


404 

•409 

•681 

•5.52 

• 079 

•053 

■ 263 

.2.51: 

•137 


August 

•OOf 

•031 


402 

•402 

•679 

•652 

•079 

• 053 

•263 

•251 

•137 

•004 

September 

•066 

•036 


401 

■401 

•667 

•552 

•079 

•063 

■253 

•249 

•137 

•065 

October 

• 047 

•03- 


402 

■402 

•536 

•65? 

•055 

•063 

•246 

•249 


•063 

November 

•041 

•03- 


402 

•40? 

•639 

■564 

•0.53 

•053 

•245 

•251 


•063 

December 

•047 

•03411 

402 

•403 

•646 

•656 

•063 

•063 

■246 

•261 

- 

•002 
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8.— Monthly Averages off Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1036 and 1037— 
concluded. 


Month. 

Old par value. 

Sweden, 

Krona. 

Switzer- 

land. 

Franc, 

Argentina. 

Peso.* 

(paper.) 

Brazil. 

Milreis.* 

Mexico. 

Peso. 

Hong Kong. 
Dollar. 

•2880 

•1930 

•4244 

1 -1196 

•49SS 

■3000 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936, 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

S 

•2SG 

•257 

•257 

•256 

•257 

•260 

•259 

•259 

•260 

•253 

•252 

•253 

$ 

•253 

•252 

•252 

•254 

•255 

•251) 

•257 

•25S 

S 

•327 

•330 

•329 

•327 

•324 

•325 

•328 

•320 

•317 

•230 

•230 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— INSURANCE.* 

Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former “Province of Canada”, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (3) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word “companies”, as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies and exchanges which transact the business of insurance. 
The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes (1) and (3) above 
may not transact business anywhere in Canada imless registeredf by the Dominon, 
but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected 
in companies of class (3) even though not registered, if the insurance is effected 
without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if an office is not main- 
tained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected and losses may be 
adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as ‘unlicensed insurance’. 
Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province of incorporation, 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province subject to 
compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion laws, may be 
granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their business to the 
province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few only have been 
granted Dominion registration, 

"What has been said above implies that jmisdiction concerning insurance Com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insuraniie companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of 
their solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
which may be exorcised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932, j: as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 

The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Supei - 
intondent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 

* Tho statistics of Fire, Life, and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised under the direction of 
G. n. Pinlayson, yiiporintendont of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) 
under the direction of \V. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

t Prior to 1932, ‘the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the “licensing” of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provided for "registration”. Tho change in terminology does not indicate any change in substance. 

t Tho Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46) , Tho Foreign In.surano„ 
Compiinies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, 0, 47), 
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Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures 
to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in. Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for 'out of Canada’ business. 

The statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to : (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado, and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) 
business transacted in other provinces. 

Returns for unlicensed insurance, above referred to, were required under 
Sec. 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and statistics 
compiled from these rettirns were published in the Canada Year Book, prior to 
the 1933 edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held uncon- 
stitutional by the Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court 
of the King’s Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete 
and were not published in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at 
the 1932 session of Parliament, a section analogous to Sec. 16 was enacted, 
applicable to unlicensed insurance and the information was, therefore, revived in 
the 1934-35 edition. This information is, however, no longer required from such 
companies and has been again dropped. 

Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 

Sectioa 1. — Fire Insurance. 

Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the seaports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phcenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the Ifirst purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
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it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the .^tna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836, respectively. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1936, shows that at that date there wei'e 269 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 50 were Canadian, 68 were British 
and 151 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada — 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foi'eign companies from 59 p.c. to over 81 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 

A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the largo percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.-— Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada, 
illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the operations of indi- 
vidual companies for the year 1936, follow. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1936, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,248,273,- 
260,* while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$1,184,852,040. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1936, with 
Dominion and provincial companies was $10,433,125,306. 

Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
ins\irancc reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease wdth the exception of the years 1921, 1922, and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the dowmw^ard swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
of fire insurance has decreased by 56-88 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1936, while in Tables 3, 4, 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 
years 1932 to 1936, classified by nationality of companies, A further summary of 

* AccordinR to preliminary figures, fire insurance in force in companies registered by the Dominion 
increased by 3525,326,633 in 1937. The large increases of later years are due, in part, to Dominion regis- 
tration of certain provincially registered companies. 
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business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 1935 and 1936, showing 
premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. 
Further, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and provincial 
licensees is given in Table 7. 


1.— Summary Statistics off Fire Insurance l>y Companies Operating muter 
Boininion Kegistration, calendar years 1869-1937. 


Year. 

Amount 
in Force at 
Knd of Yejir. 

Net 

Promiuins 

Received 

during 

Year. 

Losses 

Paid 

during 

Year. 

Percent- 
age of 
Losses 
to Pre- 
miums. 

Gross Amount 
of Rislcs 
Taken 
during Year. 

Prcmiuras 

Charged 

Thereon. 

Average 
Cost per 
SlOO of 
InsurancG, 


$ 

3 

% 

p.e. 

$ 

S 

$ 

1869 

188,359,809 

1,785.539 

1,027,720 

57-56 

171,540,475 



1870 

191.540,580 

1,910,779 

1,624,837 

S4-77 

199,102,070 



1871 

228,453,784 

2,321,716 

1,549,199 

66-73 

244,437,172 



1872 

251,722,940 

2,028,710 

1,909,975 

72-00 

277,387,271 



1873 

278,754,835 

2,908,416 

1,082,184 

55-67 

271,095,928 



1874 

306,844,219 

3,522,303 

1,926,159 

54-08 

329,178,974 



1875 

364,421,029 

3,594,704 

2,563,531 

71-31 

331,098,419 



1870 

404,608,180 

3,708,006 

2,807,295 

77-33 

401,148,747 



1877 

420,342,081 

3,704,005 

8,490,919 

225-58 

385,730,566 

3,817.360 

0-99 

1878 

409,899,701 

3,368,430 

1,822,(174 

.54-11 

.369,847,757 

3,723,630 

1-35 

1879 

407,. 3, 57. 985 

3,227,488 

2,145,198 

00-47 

360,704,419 

3,608,501 

MJO 

1880 

411,603,271 

3,479,577 

1,006,578 

47-90 

384,051,801 

3,958,437 

1-03 

1881 

402,210,908 

3,827,11(1 

3,169,824 

82-83 

441,410,238 

4,414,728 

1-OQ 

1882 

520,856,478 

4,229,70(1 

2,064,980 

03-01 

478,044,416 

4,850,717 

1-01 

1883 

572,204,041 

1 4,024,741 

2,920,228 

03-14 

513,580,302 

5,379,950 

1-05 

1884 

005,507,789 

i 4,980,128 

3,245,323 

05-16 

513,983,378 

5,934,773 

1-15 

1885 

011,794,479 

4,852,460 

2,079,287 

55-22 

486,002,908 

6,684,758 

1-17 

1880 

580,773,022' 

4,932,335 

3,301,388 

66-93 

505,752,907 

5,864,172 

MO 

1887 

034,707,337 

5,244,602 

3,403,514 

1 64-90 

532.757,088 

0,146,188 

1-15 

1888 

050,735,059 

5,437,2031 

3.073,822 

56-53 

541,580,007 

6,390,290 

1-18 

1889 

084,638,378 

5,. 588, 0161 

2,876,211 

51-47 

672,782.104 

0,628,336 

MO 

1890 

720,079,021 

5,830,071 

3,200,507 

55-97 

620,723,945 

7,019,319 

1-13 

1891 

759,002,191 

6,108,710 

3,905.697 

63-31 

623,418,422 

7,248,495 

MO 

1892 

821,410,072 

6,512,327 

4,377,270 

07-22 

687,175,688 

8.086.503 

MS 

1893 

814,087,057 

0,793,595 

6,052,690 

74-37 

687,004,239 

8, 115,. 594 

1-18 

1894 

836,007,202 

0,711,369 

4,589,303 

68 -38 

653,889,428 

8,158,033 

1-25 

1895 

837,872,804 

0,943,382 

4,993,750 

71-92 

067,039,048 

8,243,605 

1-23 

1890 

845,574,352 

7,075,850 

4,173,501 

58 -98 

069,288,050 

8,397,870 

1-25 

1897 

808,522,217 

7,167,601 

4,701,833 

65-09 

063.098,309 

8.304.227 

1-25 

1898 

895,394,107 

7,350,131 

4,784,487 

65-09 

081,100,089 

8,564,124 

1-20 

1899 

936,809,008 

7,910,492 

5,182,038 

65-51 

756,257,008 

9.316,685 

1-23 

1900 

992,332,300 

' 8,331,948 

7.774,293 

93-31 

803,428,664 

10,031,735 

1 1-25 

1901 

1,038,687,619 

1 9,650,348 

6.774.956 

70-20 

821,522,854 

11,688,95! 

1 1-42 

1902 

1,075,263,108 

; 10,577,084 

4,152,289 

39-26 

892,049,886 

13,087,251 

1-47 

1903 

1,140,453,711] 

1 11,384,705 

6. 870. 716 

51-57 

933,374,764 

14,038,181 

1 1-50 

1904 

1,215,013,931 

13,109,885 

14.099,634 

107-01 

1,002,305,105 

16.006,061 

1 1-60 

1905 

1. 318,146, 49£ 

1 14,285,071 

6,000,519 

42-01 

1.140,095.372 

18.262,031 

' 1-60 

1906 

1,443,902,24'! 

. 14,087,905 

1 6,584,291 

44-8S 

1,210, 099. 80£ 

18,554,731 

1 1-53 

1907 

1,014,703,531 

1 10,114,47f 

i 8,445,041 

53-4] 

1,304,204,991 

20.492.801 

S 1-60 

1908... 

1,700,708,261 

1 17, 027,271 

i 10,279,45f 

1 60-37 

1,466,294,021 

21,968,431 

! 1-50 

1909 

1,863, 276, 60^ 

1 17,049,461 

1 8,646,821 

i 50-75 

1.579.975,861 

22,293,031 

i 1-41 

1910 

2,034,270,741 

) 18,725,531 

1 10,292,39£ 

1 64-91 

1,817,055,08! 

24,684,291 

) 1-36 

1911 

, 2,279,808,341 

1 20,575.25! 

1 10,936,94! 

! 53-11 

1,987,640.591 

1 20,807,171 

) 1-35 

1912... 

2,084,355,89,' 

5 23,194,51! 

i 12,119,581 

[ 62-2! 

2,374,161 731 

! an 


1913 

. 3,151,930,381 

) 25,745,941 

? 14,003,751 

) 54-3! 

2,925,300.56! 

! 36,032,461 i-21 

1914 

. 3,456,010,001 

) 27,499,16! 

5 15,347,281 

1 55*81 

3,104,101,56! 


1915 

. 3,531.620,80: 

3 20,474.831 

i 14,161,941 

) 63-4! 

3,111,552,90! 

i 36,048,346 1-16 


1 Figures from 1 869-76 not available. 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under 
Boniinion Ee^stration, calendar years 1869-1»$?— concluded. 


Amount 
in Force at 
End of Year. 


Premiuma 

Received 

during 

Year. 


Paid 

during 

Year. 


Percent- 

Lo.sses 
to Pre- 
miums. 


Gross Amount 
of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


Premiums 

Charged 

Thereon. 


Average 
Cost per 
SlOOof 
Insurance. 


S $ $ 


$ s $ 


1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921 . . 

1922 . . 

1923 . . 

1924 . . 

1925 . . 
192(1 . , 

1927.. 

1928 . . 

1929 . . 

1930.. 

1931 . . 

1932.. 
1933 . ; 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1930.. . 
1937*.. 


3.720.058,236 

3,986,197,514 

4,523,514,841 

4.923,024,381 

5,969,872,278 

6,020.513,832 

6.348,637,430 

0,806,937,041 

7,224.475,267 

7,583,297,899 

8,051,444,136 

8,287,732,966 

8,761,579,512 

9,431.169,594 

9,672,896.973 

9,544,641,298 

9,301,747,991 

9,008,262,736 

8,804,840,676 


8,782,698,099 

9,248,273.200 

9,773.599,8931 


27,783,852 

31,246,530 

35,954.405 

40,031,474 

50,527,937 

47,312,564’ 

48,168,310’ 

51,169,250’ 

49,833,718’ 

51,040,075’ 

52,595,923’ 

61,375,637’ 

54,826,851’ 

56,112,457’ 

52,646,520’ 

50,342.609’ 

46,911,929' 

41,573,980’ 

41,468,119' 

40,884,878' 

40,218,296' 

42,475.604' 


16,679,355 
21,935,387 
27,572,560' 
32,848,020' 
32,142,494’ 
29,186,904’ 
20,943,089’ 
25,705,975' 
20,831,931’ 
25,. 544. 664’ 
30,209,839' 
30,427,968' 
29,938,409' 
30,068,923' 
21,655,460' 
16,968,030' 
14,821,405' 
14,072,237' 
14,811,055' 


54 

40 

3, 

,418, 

,238, 

,860 

37, 

,231, 

691 

52 

42 

i, 

.049, 

,059, 

,999 

43, 

515, 

822 

53 

84 

4, 

,606, 

,035, 

058 

48, 

,770, 

112 

41 

67 

5, 

423, 

669, 

961 

57, 

577, 

632 

43 

41 

6, 

,790, 

,670, 

,610 

71, 

143, 

917 

68 

■28 

6, 

,139, 

,531, 

,168 

68, 

,161, 

,786 

68 

19 

6, 

,471, 

133, 

,294 

68, 

,347, 

294 

62 

82 

. 7, 

,311, 

,836, 

,110 

73, 

,037, 

,471 

58 

•57 

6, 

,987, 

,536, 

,401 

71, 

,146, 

802 

62 

•79 

7, 

,646, 

,026, 

,535 

74, 

,679, 

,130 

48 

•87 

8, 

,716, 

,166, 

,834 

81, 

,104, 

,012 

40 

55 

8, 

,531, 

,139. 

,424 

76, 

,423, 

,855 

40 

•67 

9, 

,187, 

,224, 

,968 

80 

,413, 

,216 

53 

•84 

10, 

,79i: 

,098, 

,165 

87, 

,317, 

,411 

57 

•71 

10, 

,311, 

,193, 

,608 


,7oo: 

,147 

59 

•47 

10 

,789, 

,737, 

,477 

86: 

,741, 

,056 

64 

■10 

10 

,339 

,649 

,769 

81, 

,823, 

,235 

52 

•09 

10 

,044 

,787 

,101 

78 

,980, 

,010 

40 

•92 

9 

,508 

,703 

,020 

68, 

,793 

,705 

36 

•25 

9 

,041 

,773 

,674 

67 

,596 

,146 

34 

•99 

9 

,642 

,269 

,141 

66 

,831 

,039 

34 

•89 

10 

,415 

,441 

,962 

71 

, 908 

,789 


1-09 

1-07 

1-06 

1-06 

1-05 

Ml 


0-79 

0-74 

0-72 

0-70 


1 These flgmos show premiuurs written and losses incurred. * Figures for 1937 are subject to 

revision. 


2.— Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Begisiration, 1930. 


Company. 

Gros.s 
Amount of 
Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 

Premiums 

Charged 

Therwn. 

Rfite 

of 

Pre- 

miums 

per 

cent 

of 

Risks. 

Not 

Premiums 

Written. 

Net Losse.s 
Incurred, 
including 
Adjustment 
Expenses. 

Per- 
eent- 
ago of 

Incurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten. 

Canadian Companies. 

S 

$ 

p.o. 

S 

$ 

p.c. 

Acadia 

54,845,698 

451,457 

0-82 

186,606 

60,320 

32-32 

Antigonish 

304,551 

3,396 

M2 

3,390 

2,881 

84-84 

Beaver 

8,771,796 

68,539 

0-78 

21,702 

IO2U42 

36-35 

British America 

62,764,441 

479,143 

0-76 

320,935 

31-92 

British Canadian 

8,957,671 

94,552 

1-06 

62,111 

19,201 

30-91 

British I'uupire 

11,050,260 

116,879 

E06 

79,473 

26,182 

32-94 

British Northwestern 

53,746,798 

263,139 

0-49 

129,946 

45,28(1 

34-85 

Canada Accident 

44,262,042 

387,348 

0-88 

153,758 

56,493 

36-09 

Canada Security 

36,887,2^1 

261,839 

0-71 : 

131,713 

41,584 

31-57 

f ,'anaclian Fire 

51,201,842 

395,256 

0-77 

296,719 

74,493 

25-21 

Canadian Ihuieral 

58,416,599 

408,624 

0-70 

157,170 

52,121 

33-10 

Canad ian Indei unity 

18,027,118 

139,911 

0-78 

106,529 

29,300 

27-50 

Canadian Surety 

16,022,426 

118,573 

0-74 

52,918 

13,527 

25-56 

Casualty 

9,278,181 

69,136 

0-75 

37,783 

5,380 

14-24 

Commerce Mutual 

26,654,953 

670,977 

2^52 

366,331 

107, 194 

29-26 

Consolidated 

18.005,629 

158,022 

0-87 

95,097 

53,302 

56-05 

Cumberland 

251,350 

3,142 

1-25 

3,117 

4,730 

151-95 

Dominion Jf’ire 

55,454,165 

456,499 

0-82 

282,415 

75,737 

20-82 

1 ’ominumot f kinada Ocneral 

46,839,766 

319,023 

0-68 

176,173 

43,315 

24-02 

Economical Mutu.'d 

45,133,862 

401,350 

0-89 

308,113 

109,940 

35-68 

Fire Insurance of Canada. . . 

11,885,575 

100,762 

0-85 

04,519 

21,742 

33-70 

60,439,559 

569,420 

0-94 

. 280,232 

116,582 

1 41-60 

Cienoral Accident of Canada 

23,821,126 

152,554 

0-64 

74,911 

22,023 

29-40 

Globe Indemnity 

68,237,130 

343,253 

0-59 

118,489 

43.824 

36-99 

Grain 

60,461,631 

565,577 

0-94 

508,. 562 

107,749 

2M9 

Guardian Insurance 

31,748,173 

192,374 

i 0-61 

93,232 

31,821 

1 34-13 

Halifax 

61,101,164 

441,433 

' 0-72 

241,233 

: 74.749 

30-99 

Hudson Bay 

85,154,956 

410,627 

0-48 

148,264 

54,836 

36-99 

Imperial Guarantee 

12,782,785 

69,709 

1 0-55 

39,004 

1 12,968 

, 32-69 
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3.— Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Bominlon Bcgistrationi, 1936— continued. 


Company. 

Gross 
Amount of 
Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 

Premiums 

Charged 

Thereon. 

Rate 

of 

Pre- 

miums 

per 

cent 

of 

Risks. 

Net 

Premiums 

Written. 

Not Losses 
Incurred, 
including 
Adjustment 
Expenses. 

Per- 

Losses 
Incurred 
to Pre- 

Canadian Companies — 
concluded. 

$ 

% 

p.c. 

$ 

$ 

p.c. 

Imperial Insurance 

26,501,828 

197,889 

0-75 

101,925 

27,867 

27-34 

King,s Mutual 

3,535,220 

42,944 

1-21 

42,140 

20,967 

63-99 

Li verpool-Manitoba 

78,413,251 

511,643 

0-05 

189,583 

70,118 

36-99 

London and Lancasliiro 
Guarantee 

9,889,107 

74,970 

0-76 

32,695 

10,525 

32-19 

London-Canada 

26.405,478 

196,294 

0-74 

109,419 

67,66.5 

52-70 

Mercantile 

42.541,179 

35.707,125 

234,674 

OSS' 

117,081 

44,004 

37-64 

Nationrd-Liverpool 

2,53.058 

0-71 

94,791 

35,059 

36-99 

North I'.mpiro 

29,435,490 

254,623 

0-Sfi 

124,404 

40,213 

32-32 

North West 

20,969,685 

164,507 

0-78 

O4,06( 

23,122 

36-09 

Occidental..... 

34.893.902 

229,166 

0-66 

116,613 

44,169 

37-88 

Pacific Coast 

34,603,979 

211,168 

O-Ol 

94,442 

34,36C 

30-38 

Piotou County 

1,233,2.50 

9,418 

0-76 


1,397 

14-80 

Pioneer 

25,830.128 

207, 153 

0-81 

83,3k 

30,845 

30-99 

Portage la Prairie 

33,1)28,899 

518,817 

1-54 

218. 67C 

173,128 

79-17 

Quebec 

36,978,229 

270. 171 

0-73 

120,233 

41,800 

34-77 

Reliance 

20,106,137 

125, 061 

0-62 

65,691 

10,084 

24-48 

Scottish Canadian 

16,649.821 

116,151 

0-70 

64,19C 

32,637 

60-84 

Security National 

8,003,315 

68,062 

0-85 

29,917 

7,967 

26-63 

Wapiti 

4,581,433 

84,219 

US4 

77,813 

23,244 

29-87 

Wawanesa 

170,887.244 

1,665,302 

0-97 

1,206,97.3 

438,955 

30-37 

Western 

100,300,866 

663,034 

0-60 

421,000 

137,883 

32-75 

Totals Canadian 

1,793,39.3,973 

14,209,328 

0-79 

7,935, .560 

2,733,680 

,14 -49 

British Companies. 

Alliaiuse 

75.701,992 

398.287 

0-.53 

344,065 

99,484 

28 -SO 

Anglo-Scottish 

30,743,195 

208,098 

0-68 

121,487! 

37,985: 

31-27 

Atlas 

Baiikers and Traders 

92,828,287 

579,433 

0-62 

446,275! 

147,784 

33-12 

3,900.283 

40,890 

1-05 

35,242; 

4,814 

13-66 

British and Ituropean 

11,655,008 

114,295 

0-98 

38,439 

13,873 

30-09 

British Crown 

59,691,431 

3.38,891 

0-57 

248,123 

92,302 

37-20 

British General 

25,374,634 

192, 190 

0-76 

04,008 

23,122 

36-09 

British T.aw 

34,099,362 

134, 151 

0-39 

66,941 

26,820 

40-07 

British Oak 

13,718,608 

124,106 

0-90 

98,301 

47,200 

48-02 

British 'J’raders 

64, .535, 433 

331,734 

0-51 

155,903 

41,996 

26-93 

Caledonian 

43,829,339 

337,675 

0-77 

268,398 

125,245 

46-66 

Car and General 

32,316,460 

211,605 

0-66 

135,772 

30,906 

22-76 

Central _ . 

31,576,373 

258,722 

0-82 

94,792 

35,059 

36-99 

Century Insurance 

01,396,642 

352,252 

0-57 

177, SS6 

76,920 

43-24 

China 

5,334,993 

34,353 

0-64 

22.280 

5,999 

26-93 

Commercial Union Assur-I 
ance 

215,031,918 

1,6.59,585 

0-77 

612,383 

264,539 

43-20 

Cornhill. I 

36,308,048 

231,456 

0-84 

193,240 

80,033 

41-42 

Eagle Star 

49,269,391 

359,073 

0-73 

291,747 

91,445 

31-34 

Employers' Inability 1 

129,043,503 

724,858 

0-56 

517,779 

169,213 

32-68 

Essex and Suffolk. ‘ 

23,375,061 

166,461 

0-71 

58,772 

19,453 

33-10 

Excess 

6,185,273 

51,261 

0-83 

43,339 

4,571 

10-.55 

General Accident l ire 

99,550,707 

416,937 

0-42 

298,599 

123,196 

41-20 

Guardian A.ssiirance 

113,329,972 

876,103 

0-77 

671,611 

265,969 

39-60 

Guildhall 

33,049,542 

154,465 

0-46 

71,859 

23,106 

32-10 

Indemnity Marine 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Law, Union and Bock 

62.901,291 

317,513 

0-00 

263,053 

106,416 

40-45 

L(3gal and General 

37,614,402 

222,470 

0-69 

151,376 

77,975 

51-51 

Liverpool and I.oiidoii and 
Globe 

232,098,478 

1.645,744 

0-71 

849.411 

329,039 

.38-74 

Local Government 

11,080,390 

90,070 

0-81 

52,763 

10,904 

32-04 

London and Coinitv 

13,137,249: 

117,338 

0-89 

92.5.S5 

29,835; 

32-22 

London and Lancashire 

200,109,618 

1,181,198 

0-59 

898,825 

489,414: 

64-45 

London and Provincial 

6,459,807 

58, 148 

0-90 

46,793 

28,951 

61-87 

London and Scottish 

15,457,603 

109.430 

0-71 

74,522 

26,858 

36-04 

London Assurance 

94,754,200 

497,700 

0-53 

344,265 

100,472 

29-18 

Ivondon Guarantee 

38,320,763 

337,974 

0-88 

124,404 

40,213 

32-32 

Marino 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Merchants Marino 

35,377,080 

199,530 

0-56 

102,705 

42,306 

26-00 

Motor Union 

12,538,266 

71,280 

0-57 

51,347 

7,276 

14-17 

National Provincial 

22,165,915 

142,645 

0-64 

99,103 

37,684 

37-92 
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3.~Fire lasurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
nntler Dominion Ecgistration, 1936— continued. 


Company. 

Gross 
Amount of 
tislts Taken 
during 
Year, 

Premiums 

Charged 

Thereon. 

Bate 

of 

Pre- 

miums 

per 

cent 

R°k 

Net 

Premiums 

Written. 

Net Losses 
Incurred, 
including 
Adjustment 
Expenses. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
neurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 

British Companies— 

$ 

S 

p.c. 

$ 

S 

p.c. 

coiMiluded. 








151,493,525 

933,901 

0-62 

634,515 

202,964 

31-99 


78,041,746 

505,327 

0-05 

378,828 

140,014 

36-96 


134,473.064 

938,816 

0-70 

702,984 

271,868 

38-67 


43,487,282 

295.659 

404,071 

0-68 

212,322 

86,325 

40-66 


47,451,084 

0-85 

179,384 

64,742 

36-09 


25.347.190 

153,310 

0-60 

100,144 

31,394 

29-58 

Pearl 

50,738,746 

325,301 

1,932,192 

0-64 

274,246 

82,976 

30-26 


290.196,995 

0-67 

798,473 

274,328 

34-36 


28.590.582 

137,321 

0-48 

73,452 

31,574 

42-99 


35,507.266 

330,283 

0-93 

276,087 

116,037 

42-03 


190,484,472 

863.058 

0-46 

520,080 

200,612 

38-57 


1,307,621 

12,406 

0-95 

10,245 

2,802 

27-35 

. Railway Passengere 

Royal Exoli.anico 

11,198,257 

'66,764 

0-60 

41,909 

7,029 

16-74 

107,151,210 

568,729 

0-54 

405,995 
• 1,301,716 

132,543 

32-65 


493.974.065 

3.397,061 

0-69 

402,081 

36-60 

Royal Scottish 

23,799.862 

120,893 

0-53 

81,530 

29,665 

36-39 


23,368,807 

167,014 

0-71 

114,675 

32,402 

28-36 


44.062,541 

342,585 

0-78 

288,823 

125,354 

43-40 


24,093,313 

136,490 

0-57 

113,410 

33,264 

29-33 


8,784,237 

,56,161 

0-64 

35,0.52 

11,612 

32-84 

State Assurance 

13.020,335 

86,181 

0-72 

61,742 

19,277 

31-22 


156,049,733 

840,971 

0-54 

610,219 

228,008 

87-36 

Union Asaur.anco 

74,637,903 

586,201 

0-79 

256,263 

92,485 

36-09 

Union of Canton 

'72,437,082 

430,81! 

0-59 

267,364 

71,154 

26-61 


30,142,055 

254,925 

0-86 

108,205 

35,801 

33-09 


9,757,901 

70,64! 

0-72 

S2,56C 

22,062 

41-96 


14,110,216 

01,462 

0-05 

Nil 

Nil 


World Marine 

15.975,425 

09,084 

0-43 

45,078 

42,214 

93-04 

Yorlmhiro 

29,761,311 

315,48£ 

I'Oti 

21)5,070 

81,713 

32-04 

Totals, British 

4,291,911 .Ml 

27,721,295 

t 0-65 

16,495,561 

6,116,471 

87-08 

Foreign Companies. 







Ailfcna 

71,905,05( 

) 412.76! 

5 0-57 

346,027 

111,324 

32-09 

Affiliated Underwriters 

20,424,39; 

1 125.92! 

1 0'62 

115,027 

94,193 

81-89 

Agricultural 

14,786.70; 

1 84,78! 

1 0-67 

48,750 

15,656 

32-11 

Alliance Insurance 

71,342,351 

5 254,911 

5 0-30 

156,880 

47,126 

00,471 

38-65 

American Alliance 

14,761,93! 

} 114,471 

3 0-77 

23,188 

49-20 

American Central 

16,222,02' 

1 144, 141 

6 0-89 

64,066 

23,122 

36-09 

Ainfirif'iin Kqiiitiihlp 

33.792,641 

[1 250, 19! 

2 0-74 

210,047 

159,378 

1 75-88 

American lilxchange 

3,353,511 

I 11,711 

5 0-35 

10,827 

135 

1 1-24 

Aiiierican Home Fire. 

21,942.88! 

5 263,10' 

i 1-20 

138,837 

74,795 

1 53-87 

American Insurance 

32,864,871 

10,053,181 

6 136,05! 

g ffi,94l 

J 0-42 

82,856 

21,192 

: 25-58 


3 0-58 

11,111 

6,426 

! 57-85 

ArnerimD T^nsprvp 

31,860.91' 

J 180,47 

1 0-57 

152,817 

60,374 

L 39-51 

Arkwright Mutual 

28,435,87! 

5 175,20 

1 0-62 

41,808 

1 24,146 

! 57-76 

Automobile 

394.36 

1 3.25! 

3 0-83 

2,786 

1 101 

3-63 

llaloise.. 

15,691,431 

5 181,93' 

1 M7 

123,324 

60,271 

48-87 

.BaltiTnnrr* .Arnnrip.'in 

332,551 

5 6,03! 


Nil 

Nil 


Hankers and Shippora 

12,623,301 

0 93,80' 

4 0-74 

90.085 

1 34,60'! 

i 38-41 


36,075,94' 

1 207,451 

6 0-58 

161,233 

1 81,765 

! 50-71 

Hluckstone Jlutual 

17,521,721 

5 107,731 

3 0-61 

25,245 

1 12,43; 

1 49-23 

l^OHtion 

14,106,25' 

7 73,90! 

0 0-52 

52,504 

[ 20,90! 

2 39-81 

Boston Mfinufaeturors. . . 

35,063,69' 

i 214,11! 

3 0-61 

45,215 

! 30,52! 

? 67-62 

Caledonian-Americaa 

9,326,49 

1 84,19! 

2 0-90 

51,595 

1 17,54! 

i 34-00 

Cjiliforrii}!, 

14,966,251 

3 107,20 

3 0-72 

38,435 

) 13,87! 

5 36-09 

Camden 

19,767.26i 

5 97,77 

9 0-49 

69,915 

i 21,381 

1 30-58 

Cannors lOxchange 

12,201,01 

5 97,63 

1 0-80 

40,224 

i 12,95! 

2 32-20 

< lentral Manufacturer.s 

10,315,69 

5 88,57 

9 0-86 

70,71! 

) 25,52 

1 36-09 

Central Union 

6,780,76 

2 45,65 

6 0-79 

11,43! 

f 3,48 

1 30-44 

Citisicns 

15,341,08 

1 61,74 

3 0-40 

21,73! 

2 0,79i 

3 31-25 

City of New York.. 

8.645,06 

8 73,33 

4 0-85 

Nil 

Nil 


Ooliiinhiii . 

24,973,20 

5 101,39 

6 9,32 

7 0-77 

82,30! 

2 20,10 

7 32-32 

Commerce Insurance 

3,220.45 

i6 0-29 

6,37! 

2 3,67 

1 57-61 

Commercial Union of N.Y. 

2,253,20 

12 21,29 

iS 0-95 

12,81! 

3 4,62 

5 36-09 

Connecticut 

42,211,08 

16 245,55 

8 0-58 

139,86! 

9 45,71 

9 32-69 

Continental. 

52,376,80 

12 362,30 

161 0-69 

266,68. 

8 64,08 

0 35-28 
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2.~Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1936— continued. 


Company. 

Gross 
Amount of 
Rislcs Taken 
during 
Year. 

Premiums 

Charged 

Thereon. 

Rate 

of 

Pre- 

miums 

per 

cent 

of 

Rislcs. 

Net 

Premiums 

Written. 

Not Losses 
Incurred, 
including 
Adjustment 
Expenses. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Incurred 

miuTOs 

Writ- 

Foreign Companies— 

$ 

$ 

p.c. 

S 

S 

p.c. 

continued. 

Cotton and Woollen Manu- 
facturers Mutual 

6,660,005 

43,239 

0-65 

9,513 

4,601 

48-27 

County Fire 

33,096,007 

244,486 

0-74 

9,425 

4,638 

49-20 

Eagle Fire 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Enterprise Mutual 

10,653,188 

61,948 

0-58 

11,111 

6,428 

57-85 

Equitable Fire and Marmo.. 

17,432,824 

117,848 

0-68 

27.972 

9,144 

32-69 

Eureka Security 

3,262,563 

16,626 

0-51 

9,058 

352 

3-89 

Fall River Manufacturers 

10,117,146 

61,710 

0-61 

3,150 

9,210 

291-83 

Federal 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Fidelity-Phonix 

49,013,910 

358.405 

0-73 

280,813 

91,689 

32-65 

Fire Association 

30,674,120 

179.298 

0-58 

120,277 

63,993 

50-68 

Firemans Fund 

45,718,864 

204,604 

0-45 

149.530 

42,722 

28-57 

Firemens Insurance 

21,289,687 

193,975 

091 

150,445 

51,058 

34-34 

Firemens Mutual 

32,769,294 

210,087 

0-64 

77,082 

9,^ 

12-72 

Fireproof Sprmklered 

6,829,250 

8,645 

013 

8.484 

724 1 

S-53 


7,169,669 

58,277 

0-81 

44,431 

16,543: 

37.23 

First National 

13,932,100 

108,401 

076 

Nil 

Nil 1 


La Fonci^re 

26,220,059 

316,043 

1-21 

222,202 

74,835i 

33-68 


19,079,293 

127,107 

0-67 

Nil 

Nil 


General Fire of Pai is 

37,862.832 

262,533 

009 

130, 103 

61,556 

39.03 

General Insurance of 

56,242,463 

421,298 

0-76 

205,204 

141,274 

53-26 

Girard 

4.279,373 

36,659 

0 86 

30,016 

11,501 

38-32 


28,844,577 

145,029 

0-50 

91,013 

30,404 

33-41 

Granite State 

8,910,002 

51,096 

0-57 

32,402! 

21,850 

67-43 

Great American 

91,182,636 

575,015 

003 

421,9401 

211,014 

50-01 

Hanover 

19.465,376 

123,462: 

0 03 

82,912 

49,507 

69-71 

Hardware Dealers 

20,696,5251 

261,079i 

U26 

210,6081 

54,783 

26-00 

Hardware Mutual 

21,950,918 

272,652 

1-24 

228,633 

59,114 

25-80 

Hartford Fire 

105,928.409 

641,725 

0-61 

530,320 

192,327 

36-27 

Homo Fire and Marine 

14,435,721 

74,194 

0-51 

58,753 

20,657 

38-16 

Homo Insurance 

108,964,276 

1,405,710 

087 

1,177,220 

479,283 

40-71 

Homestead 

6,683,121 

74,150 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 


Hope Mutual 

7,951,986 

49,681 

0-G2 

11,056 

4,701 

42-63 

Iraiierial Assurance 

Indiana Lumbermens 

34,458,551 

243,818 

0-71 

124,404 

40,213 

32-32 

8,736,401 

84,850 

0-97 

59,051 

27,085 

45-87 

Individual Underwriters 

38,355,006 

81,819 

0-21 

75,025 

20,086 

25-56 

Industrial Mutual 

3,330,002 

21,620 

0-65 

4,756 

2,301 

48-38 

Insurance Co. of North 
America 

140,124,836 

605,489 

0-47 

469,422 

172,189 

36-08 

Insurance Co. of State of 
Pennsylvania 

Nil 


_ 

-13 

155 

_ 

Inter-Insurers Exchange 

425,000 

1,815 

0-43 

982 

39 

4-00 

International 

6,493,863 

74,686 

M5 

47,644 

30,802 

64-65 

Lumbermens Insurance 

10,505,969 

76.006 

0-72 

64,911 

37,097 

57-15 

Lumbermen Mutual Insur- 
ance 

4,580.344 

55,194 

1-21 

43,692 

17,671 

40-44 

Lumbermens Underwriting 
Alliance 

23,462,410 

293,423 

1-25 

217,351 

151,662 

09-78 

Lumber Mutual 

9,349,882 

126,280 

1-35 

86,180 

46,331 

53-76 

Manufacturers Mutual 

17,755,312 

103,247 

0-58 

18,519 

10,713 

57-85 

Manufacturing Lumbermens 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Maryland Insurance 

Meclianics Mutual 

11,170,514 

86,798 

0-78 

65,430 

31,621 

48-33 

10,653,188 

61,948 

0-58 

11,111 

6,428 

57-85 

Merchants and Manufacturers 

29.038,500 

247.199 

0-85 

193,801 

67,132 

34-64 

Merchants Fire 

28,157,039 

208,806 

0-74 

183.539 

53,770 

29-30 

Merchants Mutual Fire 

10,255,132 

63,477 

0-62 

14,60i 

6,804 

40-58 

Mercury 

14,228,334 

97,531 

0-69 

74.896 

i 15,287 

20-41 

Metropolitan Fire 

12.320,762 

87,696 

0-71 

69,053 

1 21,080 

1 30-50 

Motmpolitan Inter-Insurers., 

, 18,953,926 

48,813 

1 0-28 

45.014 

1 19,069 

44-36 

Michigan Fire 

11,681,652 

91,561 

0-78 

28,651 

' 11,238 

; 42-16 

Millers National 

23,461,105 

176,444 

i 0-75 

125,903 

1 51,045 

1 40-6-1 

Mill Owners Mutual oi 
Chicago 

3, 008, 582 

1 20,45J 

i 0-68 

5,664 

1 1,302 

! 22 98 

Mill Owners Mutual of Iowa , 

27,343.2ie 

1 384,611 

r 1-33 

248, 49f 

i 49,133 

i 19-77 

Minnesota Implement 

24,133,288 

! 289,84c 

! 1.20 

224, 61( 

i 59,472 

! 26-48 

National-Ben Franklin 

19,536,072 

•1 181,4601 0 93 

144, 81i 

i 52,354 

i 36-15 
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3. — Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, Fy Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1936— concluded. 


Company. 

Gross 
Amount ot 
Risks "Taken 
during 
Year, 

Premiums 

Charged 

Thereon. 

Rate 

of 

Pre- 

miums 

per 

cent 

of 

Risks. 

Net 

Premiums 

Written. 

Net Losses 
Incurred, 
including 1 
Adjustment 
Expenses. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Ijosses 
Incurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten. 

Foreign Companies— 
concluded. 

S 

S 

p.c. 

$ 

S 

p.c. 

National Fire ot Hartford . . . 

55.521,341 

332,726 

0-60 

251,760 

91,651 

36-40 

Nationale Fire of Paris 

48,199,026 

492,629 

1-02 

427,740 

152,751 

35-71 

National Liberty 

10,500,611 

93,332 

0-89 

Nil 

Nil 


National Security 

683,181 


0-91 

6,491 

83 

1-62 

National Union 

23.072,981 

162,426 

0-66 

123,530 

51,280 

41-51 

Newark 

26,520.208 

192,697 

0-73 

103,324 

37,700 

36-84 

New Brunswick 

8.014,738 

62,437 

0-78 

Nil 

Nil 


New Hampshire 

26,498,650 

173,131 

0-65 

122,120 

53,187 

43-65 

New Jersey 

11,081,100 

83,751 

0-76 

76,096 

24,845 

33-08 

New York Fire 

25,083,300 

228,882 

0-91 

188,727 

85,839 

45-48 

New York Reciprocal 

32,080.383 

59,854 

0-19 

56,318 

6,359 

11-29 

New York Underwriters 

38,902,790 

250,159 

0-64 i 

102,114 

29,284 

28-68 

Niagara 

28,824,926 

144,691 

0-50 j 

110,253 

43,506 

39-45 

North River 

23,651,999 

137,948 

0-58 

109,360 

17,758 

16-24 

North Star 

11.582.247 

128,172 

Ml 

72,201 

32,854 

46-50 

Northwestern Mutual 

67,301,180 

865,198 

1-29 

697,135 

128,8281 

21-67 

Northwestern National, 

25,923,677 

238,399 

0-92 

145,452 

38,8091 

26-68 

Ohio Farmers 

6,165,893 

49,621 

0-96 

42,900 

10,5601 

24-69 

Pacific Fire 

40,928,120 

295,038 

0-72 

133,686 

63,6961 

40-09 

Paper Mill Mutual I 

3,607,758 

21,389 

0-61 

5,733 

2,909 

60-74 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens . 

6,888,138 

85,202 

1-24 

04,958 

17,056 

26-26 

Phenix ot Psiris 

Philadelphia Fire and 

31,752,751 

230,798 

0-73 

116,912 

47,563 

41-03 

Marino 

Philadelphia Manufacturers 

20,135,620 

96,132 

048 

58,505 

I 24,424 

41-75 

Mutual 

8,785,897 

50,70( 

0-65 

14,127 

4,396 

31-12 

Phoenix of Hartford 

84,512,167 

621, 18£ 

1 0-62 

231,707 

75,703 

32-09 

Pilot Reinsurance 

Nil 



Nil 

Nil 


Protection Mutual 

4,512,875 

30,68! 

! 0-68 

8,49C 

154,714 

i 1,952 

22-98 

Providoneo ot Paris 

27,163.151 

1 218,341 

2 0-80 

70,245 

46-40 

Providence Washington 

23,046, 4L 

1 145,87! 

) 0-63 

89,814 

31,173 

34-71 

Queen of America 

Retail Lumbermens 

113,848,79! 

i 836,33! 

i 0-73 

427, 25C 

1 167,654 

36-90 

3,760,215 

! 31,41! 

) 0-84 

28,517 

’ 7,809 

27-38 

Rhode Island 

18,576,941 

! 132,831 

2 0-72 

86,471 

28,045 

32-81 

Rhode Island Mutual 

17,765,311 

2 103,24: 

f 0-58 

18,510 

1 10,713 

57-85 

Rossia 

Rubber Manufacturers 

17,397,32! 

) 131,88! 

i 0-76 

103,01!] 

i 22,359 

21-70 

Mutual 

6,660,001 

} 43,23! 

3 0-65 

0,513 

1 4,601 

48-37 

St. Paul Fire 

35.970, 70( 
21. 684,49! 
13,574,72! 

3 220,40! 

3 0-61 

145,921 

43,473 

29-79 

Security 

3 118,43: 

1 0-55 

72,22C 

1 21,748 

30-11 

Sentinel 

1 86,55! 

) 0-64 

6,664 

2,810 

42-17 

Springfield 

61,403,49! 

i 400,86] 

1 0-65 

262,536 

i 109,522 

41-72 

State Mutual 

21,306,37! 

1 123,89: 

r 0-58 

22,223 

1 12,856 

57-85 


10,796,81! 

8,233,54’ 

29,939,901 

i 104,18! 

! 0-96 


1 31,264 

35-66 

Svea 

1 50,59! 

! 0-61 

27 ’,838 

; 3,251 

11-68 

Switzerland General 

f 269.04! 

) 090 

141,895 

1 11,881 

8-37 

Tokio 

9,283,81! 

3,414,68! 

i 43,12! 

! 0-47 

33,196 

i 12,988 

39-12 

Transcontinental 

5 10,64! 

3 0-31 

8,379 

1 205 

2-45 

Travelers Fire 

68,193,80! 

S 346,79! 

i 0-Sl 

286,155 

i 83,867 

29-31 

Underwriters Exchange 

Union of Paris 

4,077,78! 

5 9,36! 

1 296,53! 

i 0-23 

8,427 

262 

3-11 

37,249,091 

i 0-80 

245,824 

99,661 

40-54 

United Firemen’s 

13,420,721 

r 100,44! 

) 0-75 

62,202 

! 20, 107 

32-33 

United Mutual 

15,503,60! 

3 173, 47! 

3 M2 

118,021 

19,562 

16-57 

United States Fire 

35,753,611 

! 218,16! 

5 0-61 

164,821 

49,490 

30-03 

Urbaino 

19,829,36! 

830,52! 

i 98,70! 

1 2,37! 

3 0-50 

77,022 

! 41,503 

i Nil 

53-88 

. Warner Reciprocal, . . . 

3 0-29 

1,874 


Westchester 

27,742,88! 

7,961,981 

3 159,80! 

1 0-58 

94,945 

i 33,623 

35-41 

What Cheer Mutual 

Worcester Manufacturers 

1 49,68: 

1 0-62 

11,055 

i 4,701 

42-52 

Mutual 

10,106,241 

? 61,65: 

I 0-61 

8,83C 

) 9,062 

102-03 

World Fire and Marine 

9,611,661 

3 73,66! 

3 0-77 

61,20t 

i 12,581 

20-56 

Totals, Foreign 

. 3,556,9$4,15; 

1 24,900,491 

B 0-70 

15,797,164 

! 5,891,975 

37-30 

Grand Totals, 

, 9,642,269,14: 

i 66,831,021 

B 069 

40,218,28! 

i 14,742,13« 

i 36-66 
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3.— Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Otlier Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-38. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Canadian Companies. 

Real estate 

Loans on real estate 

Stoclcs, bonds and debentures 

Agents' balances and premiums outstand- 
ing 

Cash on band and in banks i 

Interest and rents 

Other assets 

Totals, As.sets 

British Companies. 

Real estate 

Loans on real estate 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

$ 

2,525,736 

1,623,502 

44,960,198 

3,378,107 

4,429,593 

537,858 

4,049,393 

$ 

2,085,756 

1,220,132 

44,080,324 

3,200,097 

4.782,809 

511,366 

4,295,782 

6 

2,020,588 

1,116,048 

45,611,133 

3,220,983 

5,451,675 

504,444 

.3,899,758 

$ 

1,989,144 

1,801,885 

60,515,906 

3,179,405 

5,857,871 

.530,024 

3,448,895 

1 

1,833,914 

1,938,969 

56,674,057 

3,259,316 

5,587,889 

624,483 

3,064,350 

81,504,387 

60,176,366 

61,824,629 

67,323,130 

72,882,988 

2,914,810 

2,879,640 

46,647,883 

4,181,109 

3,224,750 

330,703 

1,235,939 

2,935,910 

2,738,679 

46,925,785 

3,890.121 

3,910,951 

293,393 

1,022.852 

2,995,983 

2,733,535 

50,857,791: 

3,967,866; 
4,514,297 
292, 177 
978.444 

3,020,175 

2,535,040 

50,353,298 

3,807,444 

4,579,638 

284,484 

922,161 

2,290,810 

1,999,665 

49,196,988 

3,872,727 

4,462,608 

266,640 

804,109 

Casfi on hand and in banks'- 

Interest and rents 

Other assets in Canada 

Totals, Assets in Canada 

Foreign Companies. 

Real estate 

Loans on real estate 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 
ing 

61,414,734 

61,723,691 

66,340,083 

65,502,240 

62,893,447 

13,000 

36,808,509 

3,000,938 

6,342,273 

319,977 

256,425 

13,000 

34,133,891 

2.095,116 

5,409,339 

296,283 

199,810 

13,000 

33,369,124 

2,788,018 
6,111,374 
262, 193 
150,196 

13,000 

33,909,892 

2,682,621 

7,137,333 

245,162 

170,809 

13,000 

35,387,700 

2,892,533 

6,740,761 

272,387 

95,450 

Cash on hand and in banl«i 

Interest and rents 

Other assets in Canada 

Totals, Assets in Canada 

AH Companies. 

Real estate 

Loans on real estate 

Stoclcs, bonds and debentures 

Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 
ing. 

46,741,182 

42,747,439 

42,693,905 

44,218,807 

45,401,831 

5,440,546 

4,616,042 

128,416,590 

10,560,154 

13,996,616 

1,188,538 

6,541,757 

5,021,666 

3,971,811 

125,140,000 

9,785,334 

14,109,099 

1,101,042 

5,518,444 

5,010,572 

3,862,583 

129,838,047 

9,976,857 

16,077,346 

1,058,814 

5,028,398 

5,009,319 

4,349,925 

134,839,006 

9,669,470 

17,574,842 

1,059,660 

4,541,865 

4,124,724 

3,951,534 

141,258,745 

10,024,676 

16,791,258 

1,063,410 

3,963,919 

Cash on hand and in banlcs' 

Interest and rents 

Other assets in Canada 

Totals, Assets in Canada 

169,660,843 

164,647,396 

170,858,617 

1 177,044,1771 181,178,266 


I Or deposited with the Government. 


J.-— Liahillties of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Idabilities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-38. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Canadian Companies. 

Reserve lor unsettled losses 

Resnrvti of unearned premiums.. 

Sundry items 

Totals, Liabilities, Not Including 
Capital 

Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

capital 

Capital stock paid up 

S 

5,135,795 

13,747,055 

7,590,953 

$ 

4,871,034 

12.765,072 

7.197,726 

$ 

4,976,772 

12,698,953 

6,540,093 

$ 

4,970,058 

12,589,143 

6,640,900 

$ 

4,644,185 

13,033,448 

8,055,097 

26,473,803 

24,833,832 

24,115,818 

24,200,101 

25,732,7.30 

35,030,584 

17,076,446 

35,342,433 

16,741,004 

37.708,811 

16,772,220 

43,123,029 

17.201.092 

47,150,259 

17,412,854 
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4.~LlaMlIties of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and liabilities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-36— concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

British Companies. 

$ 

4,639,231 

18,058,163 

3.009,101 

S 

4,225,657 

16,774.248 

1,959,979 

S 

3,400,961 

16,225,608 

1.888.313 

S 

3,190,800 

15,828,479 

1,996,588 

% 

■3,188.672 

15,568,239 

1,751,518 




25,706,495 

22,959,884 

21,514,882 

21,015,867 

20,508,429 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

35,708,239 

38,763,807 

44,826,202 

44,486.373 

42,385,018 


Foreign Companies. 

2,411,555 

12,334,525 

990,333 

1,832,977 

10,678,271 

918,349 

1,050,395 

10,631,393 

988,749 

1,254,840 

10,720,926 

1,162,783 

1,100,262 

12,322,459 

1,247,262 




15,736,413 

13,429,597 

12,577,537 

13,138,549 

14,669,973 

Excess of iissets over liabilities, excluding 

31,004,709 

29,317,842 

30,116,368 

31.080,258 

30,781,858 


All Companies. 

■ ■ 

12,180,581 

44,139,743 

11,590,387 

10.929,668 

40,217,591 

10,076,054 

9,437,128 

39,355,954 

9,416,165 

9,416,698 

39,138,548 

9,800,271 

8,933,119 

40,924,140 

11,053,807 


Sundry items 

Totals, Liabilities in Canada, Not 
Including Capital 

67,916,711 

61,223,313 

58,208,237 

' .58,354,517 

60,911,132 

Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 

101,743,532 

17,078,446 

103,424,082 

16,741,004 

112,650,386 

16.772.229 

1 118,689,060 
1 17,201,092 

120,267,135 

17,412,854 

Capital stock paid uj) b 


1 Canadian companies only. 

5.— Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
liegistration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure In Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36. 

Item 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

INCOME. 

Canadian Companies. 

Net premiums written, fire and other 

$ 

24,197,136 

2,429,914 

1.011,964 

s 

22,304,621 

2,243,109 

1,667,657 

3 

23,121,983 
2,261,329 
' 3,205,661 

$ 

. 22,082,758 

1 2,369,553 

4,071,625 

$ 

22,911,717 

2,600,061 

4,770,420 




27,639,014 

26,215,387 

' 28,588,973 

; 28,523,936 

30,182,188 



* Income and expenditure in Canada. 
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S.— Income and Kxpenditiire of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion, 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure In Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-38— concludod. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

I N COME— concluded . 

British Companies. 1 

Net cash for premiums 

Interest and dividends on stocks, etc 

Sundry items 

* 

28,944,515 

1,660,570 

6.697 

$ 

26,482,370 
1 ,.418, 894 
7,644 

26.243,241 

1.523,018 

11,696 

$ 

25,474,312 

1,108,045 

1,878 

$ 

25,210,739 

907,527 

84,338 

Totals, Income 1 

30,611,782 

87,908,908 

27,778,555 

86,584,835 

36,302, 60'4 

Foreign Companies.! 

Net premiums written 

Interest and dividends earned, etc 

Sundry items. 

21.013,821 

1,463,149 

40.120 

17,020,224 

1,434,697 

12,067 

17,611,181 

1,244,377 

8,440 

18,605,796 

1,165,140 

145 

19,260,146 

1,114,610 

2,222 

Totals, Income 1 

82,517,090 

18,466,988 

18,863,998 

19,771,081 

30,376,978 

EXPENDITURE. 

Canadian Companies. 

Incurred for losses (fire) 

General e.xpenses (fire) 

On account of branches other than fire 

or life 

Dividends or bonuses to shareholders 

Taxes 

7,334,323 

6,863,370 

12,207,200 

1,474,712 

1,042,411 

5,535,097 

7,022,317 

11,535,019 

958,223 

1,005,538 

5,023,355 

7,113,962 

12,176,171 

1,049,407 

1,014,006 

4,271,020 

6,969,212 

11,629,827 

1,257,937 

1,018,258 

4,179,480 

0,837,687 

11,207,478 

2,044,148 

1,259,924 

Totals, Expenditure 

88,988,082 

86,056,194 

86,376,901 

35,146,854 

35,338,717 

Excess of income over expenditure.. 

-l,283,00f 

i .159,193 

2,212.072 

1 3,377,682 

4.653.471 

British Companies.! 

Incurred for losses (fii'e) 

General expenses (fire) 

12,495,764 

8,626,702 

1 9,689,271 

! 8,584,709 

7,267.241 

S,217,3E 

6,251,193 
1 8.074, 94!i 

6,839,751 

1 7,755,018 

On account of branches other than fire 

or life 

Taxes 

8,170.74( 

1,233,82) 

) 7,670,487 

^ 1,129,150 

8,004,005 

1.190.57f 

! S,033,05( 

i 1,297.535 

) 8,721.614 

! 1.207,445 







Totals, Expenditure! 

30,587,034 

i ai.ois.oH 

24,685,13; 

i 83,656,78* 

1 83.583,828 

Excess of income over expenditure 

84,741 

5 835,291 

3.093,42! 

1 2,927,511 

[ 2,618,776 

Foreign Companies.! 

Incurred for losses (fire) 

General expenses (fire)* 

On account of branches other than fire 

or life 

Taxes 

12,969,084 

7,692,13; 

2,308,311 

1,030,11' 

5 8,272,44( 

2 7,187.42f 

9 1,737.75* 

7 919,54* 

) 6,492,20' 

i 7,041,69! 

i l,943,4Ii 

1 851,991 

i 5,942,69! 
3 7.093,07! 

8 2 , 636,651 

8 1,003,441 

3 5,629,986 

3 7,105,345 

2 2,951,588 

3 1,107,679 

Totals, Expenditure !,*... 

83,999,65^ 

1 18,117, 16< 

1 16,329,311 

3 16,675,87 

1 10,794,598 

Excess of incomePover expenditure... 

-1.482.56' 

i 349,82* 

1 2,634,68. 

5 3,095,21 

0 3,582,380 

! Income and expenditure in Canada. 

* Including dividends returned to policyholders. 
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INSURANCE 


6.--Ainounts of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Cana- 
dian Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, and by British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1935 and 
1936. 

(Registered reinsurance deducted.) 


Province. 

Canadian. | 

British. 

Foreign. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

1935. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals! 

1936. 

Prince Edwai’d Island 

Nova Scotia 

Now Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Totals! 

$ 

36.947 

327,808 

236,412 

1,499,814 

3,425.217 

837,332 

1,036,145 

895,014 

633,919 

11,238 

% 

17,493 

154,062 

76,688 

713,107 

1,144,591 

266,727 

230,648 

218,222 

188,261 

S 

152,846 

823.120 

807,890 

4,301,770 

6,234,407 

1,112,440 

976,927 

1,195,436 

1,822,983 

8,177 

S 

60,024 

303,455 

303,616 

1,919,835 

2,027,103 

295,243 

308,609 

397,358 

634,275 

1,039 

$ 

67,272 

736,977 

603,547 

4,667,439 

4,918,663 

959,388 

912,454 

1,136,939 

1,617,017 

11,222 

1 

22,495 

324,401 

306,382 

2,164,403 

1,703,704 

230,007 

269,698 

348,605 

666,068 

2,082 

8,939,715 

3,020,112 

17,443,350 

6,251,192 

15,541,020 

5,942,091 

36,821 

346,153 

293,044 

1,520,122 

3,390,027 

865,355 

1,065,382 

830,979 

024.921 

3,450 

8,775 

166,260 

65,535 

607,678 

1,154,493 

298,535 

270,576 

242,347 

169,185 

13,298 

146,101 

838,358 

871,145 

4.002,432 

5,788,478 

1,013,484 

879,557 

1,072,829 

1,787,092 

23,498 

41,885 

366,348 

226,101 

1,707,141 

2,232,229 

223,865 

252,956 

281,474 

607,940 

637 

63,161 

780,337 

610,934 

4,006,249 

5,116,258 

036,549 

926,634 

1,005,210 

1,564,698 

16,672 

20, 128 
376,025 
259,389 
2,166,433 
1,700,928 
206,061 
203,993 
263,214 
417,151 
2,297 

8,988,537 

2,984,084 

16,495,503 

5,839,740 

15,744,170 

5,020,180 


‘ Totals include, in many cases, small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1936 . — Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1936 are summarized 
in Table 7, 


7.— Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1936. 


Item. 

Gross 

Insurance 

Written. 

Net in 

Force at End 
of Year. 

Net 

Premiums 

Received. 

Net 

Losses 

Paid. 

Dominion I.iccn.sees 

$ 

9,642,260,141 

S 

9.248,273,260 

3 

40,218,296 

1 

14,072,237 

Provincial J.icc'iiseos — ■ 

(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by whicli they are incorporated 

030,794,823 

1,092,185,530 

4,510,467: 

1,979,716 

(1)) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated 

94,164.836 

92,666,516 

492,136 

210,908 

Totals, Provincial Licensees..... 

730,959,659 

1,184,852,046 

5,002,603 

2,190,624 

Grand Totals, 1930 

10,373,228,800 

10,433,125,306 

1 45,220,199 

10,202,861 

Grand Totals, 1935 

10,566,040,152 

10,420,722,052 

! 46,134,914 

17,234,403 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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Section 2. — ^Life Insurance. 

An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, 
more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by A. D. 
Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pp. 937-944 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1933. 

Life Insurance Statistics.— Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1930 by 42 companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 6 
British, and 8 foreign companies. There were also 6 British and 7 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance which had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection only with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One 
foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet written 
any life insurance business in Canada, except by way of reinsurance. 

As shown by the chronological statistics of Table 8, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 
while in 1936 it was $6,403,037,477,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 
tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919 — an evidence of the general 
recognition of the value of life insiuance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these statistics is the fact that in this field 
British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the 
foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance effected during the year 
1936 was $618, 264, 819, t as compared wuth $588,353,277 in 1935, $595,194,820 in 
1934, $578,585,659 in 1933, $653,249,366 in 1932, $782,716,064 in 1931, $884,749,748 
in 1930, and $978,141,485 in 1929, while the premiums paid were $200,541,265, 
as compared with $200,157,567 in 1935, $202,583,636 in 1934, $206,954,224 in 1933, 
$216,132,957 in 1932, $226,100,571 in 1931, $220,523,727 in 1930, and $210,728,479 
in 1929. 

In Table 9 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British, 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1936, while Table 10 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British, and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 11 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dee. 31, 1936. Table 12 gives the insurance death 
rates by classes of companies, and Tables 13, 14 and 15 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income, and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1932-36. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance ar'e given 
in Table 16 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 17, wdiich 
shows that on Dec. 31, 1936, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$6,701,667,839. 

* This total doe.s not include $168,586,134 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1937 indicate 
$6,542,786,202 of life insurance in force in Dominion companies not including $174,384,095 of fraternal insurance, 
t The net amount of new insurance effected in 1937 was $672,794,298 according to preliminary figures. 
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INSURANCE 


S.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected In Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Begistration, calendar years 1869-1937.> 




Net Amounts in Force. 

1 

Insurance 
in Force 
per Head of 
Estimated 
Population. 2 

Net Amount 
of New 
Insurance 
Effected 
during Year. 

Year. 

Canadian j 
Companies. 

British 

Companies. 

Foreign 

Companies, 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1869 

6.476,3581 

16,318,475 

13.885.249 

35,680,08211 

10-01 

12,854,132 

1870 

6,404,4371 

17,391,922 

18,898,353 

42.694,71211 

11-78 

12,194,096 

1871 

8,711, ml 

18,405,325 

18,709,499 

45,825,9361 

12-42 

13,332,626 

1872 

13,070,8111 

19,258,166 

34,905,707 

67,234,684 

17-91 

21,070,101 

1873 

15,777,1971 

18,862,191 

42,861,508 

77,500,89611 

20-26 

21,053,618 

1874 

19,634,319 

19,863,867 

46,218,139 

85,716,32511 

22-01 

19,108,221 

1875 

21. 957. 2961 

19,465,607 

43,596,361 

85,009,264 

21-60 

15,074,258 

1876 

24.649,2841 

18.873,173 

40,728,461 

84,250,91811 

21-02 

13,890,127 

1877 

26.870,2241 

19,349,204 

39,468,475 

85,687,903 

21-08 

13,534,067 

1878 

28,856,5561 

20,078,533 

36,016,848 

84,751,9371 

20-67 

12,169,755 

1879 

33,240,543 

37,838,5181 

19.410,829 

33,616,336 

86.273,70211 

20-62 

11,354,224 

1880 

19,789,863 

33,643,745 

91,272,12611 

21-4B 

13,908,887 

1881 

46,041,591 

20,983,092 

36,286,249 

103,290,932 

23-88 

17,618,011 

1882 

53,856,051 

22,329,3681 

38,857,629 

115,042.0481 

26-36 

20,112,755 

1883 

59.213,609 

23,511,7121 

41,471,554 

124.196,8751 

28-04 

21,572,060 

1884 

66.519.958 

24,317,172 

44,610,596 

136.453,7261 

30-19 

23,303,412 

1885 

74,591,139 

25,930,272 

49,440,7.35 

149.962,1461 

33-05 

26,767,488 

1886 

88,181,869 

27,225.607 

65,908,230 

171,315,8961 

37-41 

34,800,698 

1887 

101,796,764 

28,163,329 

61,734,187 

191,694,2701 

41-44 

37,381,810 

1888 

114,034,279 

30,003,210 

67,724,094 

211,761,5831 

45-27 

40,923,529 

1889 

125,125,692 

30,488,618 

76,349,392 

231,963,702 

49-05 

43,912,187 

1890 

135.218,990 

31,613,730 

81,591,847 

248.424,5671 

51-98 

89.802,966 

1891 

143,368,817 

32,407,937 

85,698,475 

261,476,229 

54-16 

37,009,287 

1892 

154,709,077 

33,692.706 

90,708,482 

279,110,2651 

57-16 

44,062,440 

1893 

167.476,872 

33,543.884 

94,602,966 

295,622,722! 

69-95 

44,802,847 

1894 

177,511.846 

33,911,88.5 

96,737.705 

308,161,436' 

61-89 

49.111,010 

1895 

188,326,057 

34,341,172 

96,590,352 

319,257,581 

63-52 

44.101,898 

1896 

195,303,042 

34,837,448 

97.660,006 

327,800,499 

64- 6C 

42,293,322 

1897 

208,055,459 

35,293,134 

100,063,681 

344,012,277 

67-16, 

47,710,166 

1898 

226, 209.636 

36,606,195 

105,708,151 

308,623,985 

71-21 

64,387,303 

1899 

252,201.51(: 

38,025,948 

113,943,20! 

404,170.673 

77-21 

66,184,063 

1900 

267,151.08C 

39,485,344 

124,433,416 

431,069,846 

81-32 

67,729,115 

1901 

284,684,621 

40,216,186 

138,808,227 

403,769,034 

86-36 

72,864,869 

79,038,914 

1902 

308,202,591: 

41,556,245 

159,053,401 

508,812,305 

92-01 

1903 

336.638,941 

42,127.260 

170,670,80C 

648.443,000 

97-05 

90,732,415 

1904 

364. 040, lot 

42,608,738 

180,031,886 

587,880.790 

100-89 

97,617,402 

1905 

397,946,902 

43.809.211 

188,678,127 

630,334,240 

105-02 

104,719,585 

1900 

420,864,847 

45,055,951 

189,740,102 

650,260,900 

106-46 

93,722,510 

1907 

450.573,724 

46,462,314 

188,487,447 

685,623,485 

106-93 

88,784,250 

1908 

480,266,931 

46,161,957 

193,087,126 

719,616,014 

108-61 

98,044,410 

1909 

615,416,437 

40,986.192 

217.956,361 

780,350,980 

114-76 

130,122,008 

160,785,305 

1910 

506,667, lit 

47,816,775 

242,629,171 

856,113,059 

122-51 

1911 

026,770,154 

700,056,117 

750,637,902 

794,520,422 

50,919,675 

272,530,942 

! 950,220,771 

131-85 

173,341,738 

1912 

54,537,725 

68,176,795 

60,770,656 

58,087,016 

309,114,827 

359,775,33! 

386,869,397 

423,656,85! 

' 1,070,308,609 
) 1,168,590,027 
’ 1,242,160,478 
) 1,311,616,677 

144-85 

212,772,151 

1913 

153-12 

225,606,787 

212,977,464 

218,205,427 

1914 

ms 

829,072,SO£ 

164-^ 

1916 

895.528,43£ 

69,151,931 

467,499,26! 

i 1,422,179,632 

177-75 

227,210,162 

1917 

996,699,282 

68,617,50! 

i 529,726,77! 

i 1,685,042,563 

196-66 

277,532,095 

1918.... 

- 1,105,503,447 

60,296,116 

1 019,261,71! 

1 1,785,001,273 

219-08 

307,279,759 

1919 

- 1,362,631,562 

66,908,064 

i 758,297,691 

1 2,187,837,317 

263-25 

517,803,639 

1920 

, 1.664,348,60£ 

76,883,09! 

1 916,793,79! 

! 2,657.025,493 

310-55 

630,110,900 

1921 

. 1,860,026,952 
, 2,013,722,84£ 

84.940,936 

93,791,18! 

1 989,875,95! 

) 1,063,874,96! 

i 2,934,843,848 
i 3,171.388,996 

333-96 

614,664,111 

602,279,333 

1922 

355-58 

1923 

, 2,187,434.147 

98.023,02! 

) 1,148,051,60! 

i 3,433,508,673 

381-03 

648,640,800 

1024 

2,413,853,481 

103.519,23! 

! 1,246,623,75! 

5 3,703,996,472 

411-64 

615,372,723 

1925 

. 2,672,989,671 

108,566,246 

111,375,33! 

! 1,377,464,92! 
) 1,518,874,23! 

1 4,159,019,848 
) 4,610,196,334 

447-44 

712,091,889 

797,940,009 

1926 

, 2,979,946,761 

487-65 

1927 

, 3,277,050,341 

113,883,71! 

i 1,653.474,77! 

1 5,044,408,834 

523-44 

838,475,057 

1928 

, 3,671,325,181 

115,340,577 

' 1.820,979.85! 

S 5.607,045,023 

670-16 

918,742,064 

1929 

, 4,051.012,40! 

110,645,637 

117,410,86! 

J 1.989,104,07) 
) 2,055,502,12! 

1 0,157,262,207 
5 6.492,283,194 

613-94 

978,141,485 

884,749,748 

1930 

, 4,319,370.20! 

636-00 

1931 

4,409,707,931 

119,262,517 

1 2,093,297,34! 

1 6,022.267,793 

638-17 

782,710,064 

1932. 

, 4,311,747,692 
, 4,100,351,571 

115,831,31! 

) 2,044,029,53! 

> 0,471,608,546 

615-99 

653,249,366 

1933 

113,807, 91( 

i 1,973,466,48! 

3 6,247,625,974 

684-93 

678,585,659 

1934..... 

4,139,790,081 

116,745,645 

! 1,964,184,19! 

) 6.220,725,929 

674-13 

595,194,820 

1936 

. 4,164,893.291 

123,148,85! 

i 1,971,116,25) 

1 6,259,158,404 

671-66 

588,353,277 

I93G 

, 4,256.850,151 

129,940,311 

1 2,016,’247,01! 

5 6,403,037,477 

580- 8S 

618,264,819 

1037 a 

4,305,800,01! 

137,849,451 

3 2, 099. 130.73! 

3 6,642.786,202 

S88-38 

672,794,298 


^ Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by fraternal societies operating under Dominion 
charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $174,384,095 in 1937, according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1932-36 are given in Table 16, pp. 965-966. 
» For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based, see p. 156. s Subject to revision. 
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9.— Mfe Insiwance In Force anti Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 

Dominion Kegistration, 1936. 

Note. — ^Tlie statistics of this table do not include the business of Canadian companies outside of Canada. 


1 

Policies Effected, j 

Policies 

in Force. 

. [Net Amount t 

1 Company. 

iqn 

Net 

IT 

Net 

Premium 

rolicies [j 

I 


Amount. 

■ 

Amount. 

Income. 

Claims. i | 

f Canadian Companies— 


$ 


$ 

S 

$ 1 

1 Ancient Foresters’ 

6,603 

1,937,875 

14,812 

6,293,464 

189,110 

67,611 

1 Canada 

7,407 

21,352,653 

119,077 

378,540,411 

10,605,893 

4,601,963 

Commercial. 

1,234 

1,242,569 

5,672 

10,002,843 

309,055 

106,985 

Confederation 

9,123 

21,435,264 

107,026 

235,222,065 

8,032,4,36 

2,199,076 

Continental of Canada 

3,013 

4,986,072 

22,259 

36,357,192 

1,115,220 

299,696 1 

Cro\vn 

6,068 

14,712,668 

51,893 

111,325,712 

3,247,824 

923,797 

Dominion 

4,343 

16,136,193 

55,318 

140,998,267 

4,487,065 

1,336,447 1 

Dominion of Canada 

771 

1,166,554 

5,185 

8,264,382 

235,394 

30,233 ! 

T. Eaton 

1,155 

2,500,752 

12,999 

25,799,095 

935,116 

165,278 i 

Equitable of Canada 

770 

2,311,377 

16,338 

35,664,453 

1,004,268 

311,941 i 

Excelsior 

6,292 

14,478,859 

45,254 

91,143,602 

2,750,068 

815,039 i 

Great-West 

10,940 

27,988,605 

200,322 

453.726,677 

13,619,032 

3,781,290 i 

Imperial 

5,332 

13,308,793 

83,505 

206,977,560 

6,917,696 

1,996,324 1 

London 

125,145 

84,312,396 

613,198 

541,365,397 

16,895,872 

2,922,048 1 

Manufacturers 

8,193 

18,939,673 

121,437 

257,775,830 

7,090,100 

2,031,603 1 

Maritime 

705 

1,520,680 

4,083 

8,446,702 

227,402 

42,619 

Monarch 

4,234 

6,971,963 

30,933 

63,992,136 

1,589,900 

388,091 i 

Montreal 

2, 159 

4,784,065 

15,708 

32,204,086 

1,047,302 

379,703 ; 

Mutual of Canada 

17, 122 

39,008,203 

207,055 

497,204,890 

16,087,569 

5,213,062 ! 1 

National ' 

2,767 

6,693,309 

24,582 

51,239,298 

1,534,840 

478,100 ' 

North American 

7,858 

18,559.750 

79,356 

171,171,647 

5,860,490 

1,772,626 

i Northern 

2,163 

4,970,605 

25,163 

41.721,431 

1,232,061 

352,168 

Royal Guardians 

1,36S 

697,528 

6,554 

3,434,014 

125,472 

69,385 1 

Saskatchewan 

1,357 

1,768,195 

6,294 

8,537,354 

222,968 

34,756 ! 

Sauvegarde 

7,41!1 

9,304,580 

24,578 

31,970,548 

875,371 

209,056 i 

Sovereign 

2,777 

6,212,451 

14,139 

27,785,579 

901,485 

177,499 

Sun 

15,426 

44,008,920 

239,980 

784,102,275 

22,382,980 

6,024,390 

Western 

1,396 

1,608,827 

3,573 

5,581,728 

135,614 

15,225 

Totals 

262,200 

389,909,385 

2,156,693 

4,256,850,150 

129,258,259 

37,3‘37,300 | 

British Companies — 






I 

Commercial Union 



60 

285,247 

4,000 

73 I 

Gresham 



674 

1,406,997 

35,977 

83,722 1 

Life Association of Scot- 







land 



1 

1,547 

Nil 

4,986 !| 

Liverpool and London and 







Globe 



2 

8.924 

22 

Nil i 

London and Scottish 

1,09: 

2,585,328 

6,989 

16,736,618 

544,405 

349,117 1 

Mutual and Citizens (Aus- 







tralia) 

17,882 

6,235,714 

115,398 

30,724,183 

1,087,704 

393,242 1 

North British and Mer- 







cantile 



165 

714,469 

20,929 

39,030 1 

Norwich Union 



1 

2,208 

421 


Phosnixof London 

3C 

63,000 

1,200 

4,552,613 

124,277 

199,019 

Prudential of London 

1,922 

4,584,265 

7,054 

18.143.467 

559,281 

30. 160 

Royal 

770 

2,686,877 

6,235 

24,868,239 

682, 108 

340,512 1 

Scottish Amicable 



2 

6,552 

106 

556 i 

Standard 

1,346 

3,588,557 

10,743 

32,448.599 

915,619 

451,532 

Star 


- 

22 

40,648 

518 

2,422 

Totals 

23,05C 

18,623,741 

148,612 

129,940,311 

8,975,867 

1,894,351 

Foreign Companies— 







ditna ■ 

76J 

3,096,973 

12,084 

101,734,552 

1,656,773 

1,030,651 i 

Connecticut Mutual 



I 

2,000 

43 

Nil S 

Continental of Illinois 







Equitable of U.S 



5,662 

15,692,552 

422,510 

428,399 i 

Guardian 

1 

5,000 

34 

140,044 

4,493 

59 i 

I.x>yal... 

13 

11,000 

13 

11,000 

535 

Nil , . I 

Metropolitan 

309,765 

123,711,042 

2,608, 93C 

1,064.883,175 

36,510,084 

9,334,200 1 

Mutual of New York 



19,715 

52,133,868 

1,704,770 

974,400 ifi 

New York 

2,44f 

i 4,657,700 

65,055 

145,717.425 

4,695,441 

1.911.400 

Northwestern Mutual 



f 

7, 149 

31 

1,029 !■ 

Occidental 

46S 

! 2,583,791 

3,024 

8,679,259 

216,298 

88.800 ii 

Pan-American 



15 

64,343 

1,318 

Nil ■ *11 

Pheenix Mutual 



e 

2,978 

43 


Provideiit Savings 



144 

192,544 

4,445 

8,000 •11 

Prudential of America 

198,715 

f 70,330,423 

1,389,094 

506,036,347 

18,770,869 

3,613,821 11 

State 

] 

[ 2,500 

IOC 

859,349 

16,670 

10,000 

Travelers 

1,503 

1 6,377,266 

23,71( 

114.794.059 

3,107,694 

1,302,010 

: ^ Including matured endowments. 

s Ceased transacting new business i 

n Canada. 

» Regis- 'J,| 

1 tered but not yet active. 

■ '1 
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9.~Ofe Insurance in Force and Effected In Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Re^tration, 1936-~concluded. 


Company. 

Policies Effected, j 

Policies in Force. j 

Net 

Premium 

Income. 

Net Amount 
of Policies 
Become 
Claims, 1 

No. 

Net 

Amount. 

No. 1 

Net 

Amount. 

Foreign Companies— eonol. 

Union Labor 

Union Mutual 

United States 

Totals 

SUMMARY. 

Canadian companies 

British companies 

Foreign companies 

Grand Totals 

39 

56,000 

401 

2,108i 

1421 

5 

76,500 

4,999,316 

320,556 

$ 

2,736 

123,700 

10,226 

$ ' 

Nil 

64,053 

28.206 

513,690 

209,731,693 

4,107,888 

2,016,247,016 

67,307,639 

18,855,083 

262.200 
23.050 
513, 69C 

389,909.385 

18,623,741 

209,731,693 

2,156,693 

148,612 

4,107,888 

4,356,850,150 

129,940,311 

3.016,247,016 

129,258,259 

3,975,367 

67,307,639 

37,337,200 

1,894,351 

18,855,083 

798,916 

618,264,819 

6,413,193 

6,403,037,477 

200,541,265 

58,086,634 


* Including matured endowments. ^ Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


10.— Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1933-36. 


Item. 


1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Canadian Companicis— i 








247,256 

237,655 

256.294 

241,514 

262,200 

Policies in force at end of each year.. 


2,131,824 

2,059,069 

2,077,2,36 

2,100,310 

2,156,693 



23,267 

21,851 

20,471 

20,284 

20,818 

Net amounts of policies effected. . . 

3 

399,498,023 

353,725,137 

386,634,749 

365,542,246 

389,909, .385 

Net amounts of policies in force 

s 

4,311,747,692 

'4,160,351,570 

'4,139,796,088 

4,164,893,298 

4,256,850,160 


8 

37,800.409 

36,776.004 

3.5,102,636 

34,395,990 

37,337,200 


3 

138,805.014 

133,693,742 

131,407,513 

128.714,106 

129,258,259 

38,207,604 

Claims paid^ 

$ 

39,148,951 

38,614,102 

36,246,115 

36,114,865 









$ 

4,051,937 

4,082,544 

4,537,956 

4,780,181 

5,437,204 

Resisted 

$ 

142,650 

126,977 

150,785 

104,192 

132,159 

Pritish Companies— 







Policies effected No. 

15,690 

23,457 

31,437 

25,690 

23,050 

Policies in force at end of each year. . 


132,835 

135,484 

143,132! 

145,111 

148,612 



1,561 

1,814 

1,972 

1,954 

2,244 

Net amounts of policies eKected . . . 

S 

13,054,139 

13,930,046 

17,131,400 

17.961,436 

18,623,741 

Net amounts of po licies in force 

Net amounts of policies become 

$ 

116,831,319 

113,807,916 

116,745,642 

123,148,8551 

120,940,311 

claims 

$ 

2,134,503 

1,931,290 

2,158,900 

1,660.289 

1,894,351 

Amounts of premiums 

« 

3,821,016 

3,671,235 

3,682,087 

1,860,638 

4.733.100 

3,975,367 

Claims paid“ 

$ 

2,041,201 

1,989,965 

1,432,254 

1,910,261 

Unsettled Claims — 







Not resisted 

$ 

342,714 

257,546 

445,952 

466,822 

453,075 

Resisted 

$ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Foreign Companies— 







Folicie.s effected ! 

No, 

546,053 

497,794 

518,617 

510,090 

513,696 

Policies in force at end of each year.. 


4,322,793 

4.156,354 

4,120,156 

4,106,278 

4.107,888 

Policies become claims. 


40,850 

39,292 

39,464 

47,394 

49,772 

Net amounte of policies effected . . . 

% 

240.697,204 

210,930,477 

211,428,671 

204,849,595 

209,731,693 

Net amounts of policies in force 

Net amounts of policies become 

t 

2,044,029,535 

1,973,466,488 

1,964,184,199 

1,971,116,251 

2,016,247,016 

clauivs. . . . . . 

S 

17,817,735 

16.769.945 

16,621,059 

17,842,159 

18,855,083 

Amounts of premiums 

s 

73,500,927 

69,589,247 

67,493,336 

66,710,361 

67,307,639 

Claims paid 2 

s 

18,903,444 

18,250,412 

17,956,517 

19, 281', 966 

20,315,814 

Unsettled Claims— 







Not resisted 

$ 

1.173,282 

1,167.969 

1,325,690 

1,443,126 

1,633,570 

Resisted 

f 

136,706 

196,266 

103,098 

80.333 

d7,148 


> Pigure.s of Canadian business only. s Death claims, matured endowments, and disability 

olaiias. 
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10.— Progress of life Insurance Effected under Dominion ISegistration, calendar 
years 1933-36 — concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

AH Companies— 

Policies effected No. 

Policies in force at end of each year. “ 

Policies become claims " 

Net amounts of policies effected ... $ 

Net amounts of policies in force % 

Net amounts of policies become 

claims $ 

Amounts of premiums S 

Claims paid A. S 

808,999 

6,587,452 

65,478 

653,249,366 

6,471,608,546 

57,762,647 

216,132,957 

60,093,596 

758,906 

6,350,907 

62,957 

578,585,659 

6,247,625,974 

55,477,239 

206.954,224 

58,754,479 

806,348 

6,340,524 

61,907 

595.194,820 

6,220,725,929 

53,882,595 

202,583,536 

56,063,270 

777,294 

6,351,699 

69,632 

588,353,277 

6.259,158,404 

53,798,438! 

200,167,667 

56,829,085 

798,946 

6,413,193 

72,834 

618,264,819 

6,403,037,477 

58,086,634 

200,541,265 

00,433,079 

Unsettled Claims — 

Not resisted $ 

Resisted $ 

5.567.933 

279,356 

5,508,049 

322.243 

6,309,598 

253,883 

6,690,129 

184,525 

7,523,849 

199,307 


‘ Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 


11 .— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
foy Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1936. 


Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company. 

Newly Issued. j 

1 In Force. 

Number. 

Total 

Amount. 

Average 
Amount of 
a Policy. 

Number. 

Total 

Amount. 

Average 
Amount of 
a Policy. 

Ordinary Policies— 

Canadian companies 

British companies 

158,380 

7.218 

71,210 

$ 

359,841,397 

16,148,653 

113,561,015 

$ 

2,272 

2,237 

1,595 

1,662,271 

43,237 

727,606 

$ 

3,841,729,412 

115,985,940 

1,180,580,340 

$ 

2,311 

2,683 

1,631 

"Pniwgin f’nmpn.nifiR 

Totals, All Companies 
Industrial Policies- 

Canadian companies 

British companies 

236,814 

489,551,065 

2,067 

2,433,114 

5,144,295,692 

2,114 

113,980 

16,285 

451,122 

47,110,107 

3,529.308 

105,798.697 

413 

217 

235 

492,442 

105,370 

3,379,913 

184,813,379 

16.971,207 

652,745,203 

375 

161 

193 

"PnrAigtt AnmpMTiiftS. 

Totals, Ail Companies 

fef 581,387 

156,438,112 

• 269 

,*13,977,725 

854,529,789 

215 


12.— Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1933-36. 


Type of Insurer. 

Number 
of Policies 
Exposed 
to Risk. 

Number 
of Policies 
Terminated 
by Death. 

Death Rate 
per 1,000. 

Number 

1 of Policies 
[ Exposed 
to Risk. 

Number 
of Policies 
Terminated 

1 by Death. 

Death Rate 
per 1,000. 


1933. 

1934. 

All companies, ordinary 

2,462,673 

14,301 

5-8 

2,417,547 

14,040 

5-8 

All companies, industrial... . 

4,024,931 

26,855 

6-7 

3,946,182 

26,333 

6-7 

Fraternal benefit societies.. . 

207,843 

3,068 

14-8 

204,678 

3,062 

15-0 

Totals 

6,695,447 

44,224 

6-6 

6,568,407 

43,435 ' 

6-6 


1935. 1 

1936. 

All companies, ordinary 

2,408,858 

14,473 

60 

2,433.380 

15,106 

6-2 

All eoinpanies, industrial — 

3,961,037 

26,701 

6-7 

3,976,250 

27,103 

6-8 

Fraternal benefit societies.. . 

195,827 

3.218 

16-4 

202,181 

3,284 

16-2 

Totals 

6,565,722 

44,392 

6-8 

1 6,6U,791 

45,493 

69 


4GS47-61 
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13.— Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1933-3S. 

Note.— Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these, two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 on 
p. 953. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

C.'tnadian Ccmpanlcs— i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


58,337,559 

63,073,681 

69,379,472 

75,503,841 

80,495,129 

Real estate held under agreements of 

13,037,053 

13,932, 17ll 

14,638,3361 

15,134,4,89 

17,658,063 


335,551,887 

323.148,7671 

310,791,592] 

300,707,103 

297,992,429 


133,165 

138.5741 

126,010 

809,128 

223,113 

261,172,955 


295,133,868 

294,299,0761 

284,466,595] 

272,158,603 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

853,612,304 

885,174,006 

993,039,478 

31,591.496! 

1,100,026,515 

1,250,9.54,267 


31,683,251 

31,780,7681 

31.115,498 

20,413,033 


17,139,284 

31,424.004] 

32,249,720 

40,240,011 

31,289,640 

40,878,240 

Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 

47,408,318 

44,595,013 

42,499,654 

41,464, 8S4i 

Other assets 

3,067,348 

3.475,114 

2,625,116 

3,585,954 

3,127,374 

Totals, Assets!! 

1,655,104,037 

1,691,041,674 

1,781,307,469 

1,880,745,026 

2,013,204,133 

British Ccmpanics— 






Real estate 

766,288 

. 785,390 

892,068 

933,168 

1,040,529 

Real estate held under agreements of 

68,268 

72,328 

37,813 

31,364 

24,610 

I.oans on roal estate 

12. 120,340 

11,699,041 

11,325,817 

10,807,000 

10,151,601 

I.otins on collaterals 

10,773 

13,850 

13,610 

38,510 

13,510 

Policy loans 

4,846,743 

4,061,193 

4,668,307 

4,307,469 

4,041,957 

63,896,211 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

40,807,801 

42,767,734 

62,949,697 

51,161,817 

Interest and rent due and accrued 

607,922 

620,861 

638,897 

594,190 

987,736 

675,502 

Cash on hand and in banks 

812,017 

845,193 

1,175,226 

832,282 

Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 

640,977 

605,370 

480.525 

451,784 

476,225 

Other lussets 

14,468 

20,673 

18,482 

26,264 

17,216 

Totals, A.sscls in Canada 

00,595,597 

61,971,633 

72,100,432 

69,399,202 

71,078,642 

Foreign Companies— 






Real catfite 

2,662,060 

2,581,001 

2,588,944 

5,269,627 

6,696,573 

Real estate held under agreonieiils ol 

sale 

1 oansonreal estate 




j, 


30,339,447 

29., 550, 019 

1 28,007,828 

26,019,081 

24,981,149 

1 oans on (mlluterals 






I’oliey loans 

67,98n,.328 

60,478.765 

i 61,198,805 

00,695,186 

00,296,544 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

340,762,12(1 

340,788,011 

372,0.56.124 

376,622,542 

391,066.447 

Interest and rent due and accrued 

6,000,489 

0.224.729 

1 6.292,263 

6,196,987 

6,203,412 

Cash on hand and in banks 

,6,018,13.8 

6.041.7.51 

8, 114,. 505 

8,396,188 

9,018,566 

Outstanding and deferred premiums 

8.812,45.5 

8.538,695 

1 8,676,335 

8,510,123 

8,320,073 
. 11,649 

Other assets 

7.200 

6,52i 

8,747 

10,119 

Totals, A.sscts in Canada 

452,488,237 

454,809,501 

1 486,913,611 

492,319,853 

506,494,313 


> A detailed classifiieation of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in ea<!h group and sub-group for 1935 and 1936 will be found at p. lii of the report of the 
.Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1938. 2 The figure.s in the table 

give the book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were; $1,032,528,293 in 1932, 
$1 ,673.787,24.5 in 1933, $1,769,443,643 in 1934. $1,868,987,065 in 1935, and $2,012,215,355 in 1936. = None 

reported. 


It.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1933-36. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Canadian Conipanie.s— 

Unsettled claims 

Net reinsurance re.scrve 

Sundry liabilities 

Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capital 

Surplus of assets, excluding capital 

Capital stock paid up 

$ 

11,364,699 
1..382, 510,308 
195.435,568 

$ 

12,100,194 

1,425,123,109 

193.018,372 

$ 

11,871,872 

1,605,819,533: 

206,856,357 

1 

13,050,445 
1,588,098,044 
219, 4 53,. 633 

S 

14,181,886 

1,687,181,483 

248,680,777 

1,589,310,575 

1,630,243,675 

1,724,547,762 

1,820,602,022 

1,948,050,146 

43,217,718 

10.917,714 

43,643,67o' 

10,849,899 

44,895,881 

10,861,079 

48,385,043 

10,714,596 

64,166,209 

11,091,148 
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14.— Uabilties of Canatllaii Life Companies with Dominion KcgistratioE, anfl lilahili- 
tics In Canada of Mfe Companies other than Canadian Companies, 19S3-36— concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

British Companies— 1 

Unsettled claims 

Net reinsurance reserve 

Sundry liabilities 

Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capital 1 

Surplus o( assets in Canada 

Foreign Companies— » 

Unsettled claims 

Net reinsurance reserve 

Sundry liabilities 

Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capital^ 

Surplus of assets in Canada 

8 

342,715 

33.477,760 

1,086,249 

$ 

257,546 

33,164,530 

572,033 

S 

445,952 

32,732,196 

496,863 

$ 

466,822 

34,195,194 

563,201 

3 

453, 075 
35,044,871 
715,504 

34,900,734 

33,949,109 

33,675,011 

35,21.5,317 

36,213,450 

25,685,188 

28,028,839 

38,431,730 

34,190,390 

34,872,208 

1,309,988 

363,342,761 

19,748,735 

1.303,223 

368,556,297 

19,330,173 

1,428,789' 

379,364,706 

19,250,375 

1,533,458 

391,152,933 

19,161,479 

1,700,718 
404,775,3 17 
21,518,345 

384,401,484 

389,349,093 

400,013,869 

411,837,860 

437,994,380 

68,080,753 

65,559,811 

86,899,742 

80,481,993 

78,499,933 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


15.— Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1933-38. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

INCOME. 

Canadian Companies— » 

Net premium income (including sinldng 

$ 

268,073,016 

18,818,166 

73,702.893 

31,273,018 

S 

248,064,820 

27,895,586 

72,963,331 

30,546,735 

$ 

247,688,370 

38,411,121 

76,754,783 

30,242,669 

$ 

242,692,120 

24,082,052 

79,205,749 

37.823,442 

S 

241,855,580 

25,608,449 

84,402,395 

63,954,295 


Interest, dividends and rents 


391,867,693 

379,460,472 

393,096,923 

384,303,363 

405,720,719 

British Companies — 2 

Net premium income (including sinking 

3,823,905 

31,891 

2,488.544 

125,961 

3,674,124 

130,674 

2,378,363 

142,771 

3,685,576 

150,100 

2,577.378 

123,065 

4,735,989 

236,353 

2,627,766 

93,109 

3,978,180 

416,589 

2,461,065 

200,745 




Totals, Cash Income ^ 

6,470,301 

6,325,932 

6,536,119 

7,693,217 

7,056,579 

Foreign Companies — 2 

Nat prominm income 

73,506,927 

739,367 

25,043,772 

2,075,486 

69,689,247 

969,074 

25,074,984 

2,404,369 

67,493,336 

1,197,298 

25,190,898 

3,191,575 

66,710,361 

1,272,025 

24,569,493 

2,706,000 

67,307,639 

1,609,131 

21,460,301 

3,238,487 

Consideration for annuities 

Interest, dividends and rents 

Snndrv it.ftms 

Totals, Cash Income ^ 

101,365,552 

98,037,674 

97,673,107 

95,257,879 

93,611,558 

EXPENDITURE. 

Canadian Companies— i 

Payments to policyholders 

240,290.870 

62,764.123 

1,284,255 

27,673,482 

232,651,353 

55,818,105 

978,401 

22,083,536 

210,376,762 
54,521,948 
1,032,675 
i 19,316,106 

194,269,254 

54,788,898 

1,042,022 

21,170,341 

190,307,438 

56,678,411 

1,123,781 

23,463,163 

General expenses 

Dividends to stockholders 

O ther disbursements 

Totals, Expenditure! 

332,012,73« 

1 311,531,394 

i 285,246,491 

27(1,270,515 

; 271,572,793 

Excess of income over expenditure 

59,854,957 

’ 67,929,076 

i 107,850,435 

! 113,032,848 

i 134,147,926 


1 Includes income on business outside oi Canada. * Income in Canada. 

46847~61J 
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15.— Totals of Cash lacome and Expenditure of Canadian Mfe Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Gash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1933-36— concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

EXPENDITU RE-concluded . 
British Companies— 1 

$ 

3,982.297 

1,076,470 

79,629 

$ 

4,115,646 

1,057,672 

178,513 

$ 

3,348,684 

1,113,163 

102,629 

$ 

3,791,435 

1,149,283 

122,985 

$ 

3,373,878 

1,267,760 

86,687 



Totals, Expenditure* 

5,138,302 

5,351,8,31 

4,564,406 

5,063,703 

4,728,335 

Excess of income over expenditure.. — 
Porcigii Companies— 2 

Payments to policyholders 

Generttl expenses 

Other disbursements 

Totals, Expenditure •> 

Excess of inoome over expenditure 

1,331,999 

974,101 

1,971,653 

2,629,514 

2,328,254 

68,311,765 

14,310,784 

1,995,514 

60,260,889 

13,611,680 

2,018,185 

65,176,652 

13,342,697! 

1,888,402 

53,897,939 

13,617.639 

1,790,883 

63,686,710 

13,494,715 

1,914,591 

74,618,053 

76,790,754 

70,407,751 

69,306,351 

68,996,016 

26,747,499 

22,246,920 

28,665,356 

25,051,53Si 

24,615,542 


* Includes income on business outside ot Canada. 2 Expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insxirance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies. — In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 16 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Cana- 
dian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of fori3ign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must lie valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
by examination, of the Institute of Actuarie.s, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries) ; and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. These numbered 9 in 1936, viz., Alliance Nationale, 
Ancient Order of Foresters, Artisans Canadiens Frangais, Canadian Woodmen of 
the World, CJatholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association 
of Canada, the Grand Orange Lodge of British America, Independent Order of 
Ihu’estcrs, and Ukrainian Mutual Benefit Association of St. Nicholas. 

Under an amendment to the Insiuance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
trausactiug ljusiness under proxdncial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bei'.s, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
authority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
bccin licensed l)y the provinces. Of both classes of society, 27 transacted business 
in Canada in 1936, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Ameri- 
caine, Brotherhood of E. R. Trainmen Insurance Department, Catholic Order of 
For(?stors, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Association of America (accident 
business only), Croatian Fraternal Union, Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance 
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Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Expressmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association), First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, First Catholic Slovak 
Union, Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, 
Maccabees, Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Modern Woodmen of America, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National Slovak Society of U.S.A., Royal 
Ai'canum, Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Commercial 
Travelers of America (accident business only), Woman’s Benefit Association, 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle, and Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen). 


16.— Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Bominlon 
Insurance Department, 1932-36. 


Item. 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 

(Life Insurance in Canada.) 

Numbers of certificates effected . . . , 

Numbers of certificates become claims... 


Amounts paid by members 

.^.mounts of certificates effected 

Net amounts in force 

Amounts of certificates become claims . . 

Benefits paid 

Unsettled Claims— 

Not resisted 

Resisted 

Amounts Terminated by — 

Death 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc 

Totals, Terminated 

Assets (whole business) — 

Real estate 

Loans on real estate 

Policy loans.. 

Stocks, bonds and debentures 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Interest and rent due and accrued 

Dues from members 

Other assets 

Totals, Assets' 

Liabilities (whole business) — 

Claims, unsettled 

Reserves 

Other liabilities f 

Totals, Liabilities 

Income (whole business) — 

Assessments 

Fees and dues 

Interest and rents 

Other receipts 

Totals, Income 

Expenditure (whole business)— 

.Paid to members 

General expenses 

Other e.\-penditures 

Totals, Expenditure 

PlxoesB of income over expenditure 


1932. 

k.'- 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

9,661 

3,272 

9,836 

3,202 

16,107 

3,021 

11,382 

2,907 

9,356 

2,940 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2,707,106 

7,447,664 

122.608,742 

2,978,692 

3,474,082 

2,400,916 

7,895,886 

118.005,740 

2,806,596 

3,576,423 

2,371,386 

9,760,802 

116,738,500 

2,704,716 

3,458,208 

1,882,790 

9,335,867 

106.882,394 

2,569,401 

3,381,297 

1,802,479 

7,343,9.50 

103,073,283 

2„582,490 

3,505,486 

202,585 

3,500 

189,731 

1,750 

217,020 

7,000 

189,672 

10,000 

227,160 

6,000 

2,205,094 

14,288,153 

2,059,143 

13.851,151 

2,007,427 

13,175,227 

1,944,605 

14,290,452 

1,998,792 

11,88(5,671 

10.493,247 

15,910,294 

16,242,654 

10,235,117 

13,385,303 

5,494,042 
22,067,172 
10,381,483 
40,649,374 
964, 143 
1,047,379 
347,324 
2,562,840 

7,033.220 

21,189,042 

10,382,167 

39,673,098 

768,465 

1,160,153 

224,523 

1,756,639 

8.586,093 

18,515,117 

10,355,430 

40,877,813 

1,287,571 

1,083,875 

358.250 

1.547,640 

10,. 397, 022 
1,5,554,444 
9,694,277 
41,510,089 
1,597,591 
875,755 
266,475 
1,387,957 

11. 193,. 596 
14,204,277 
9,075,256 
43,744,2.56 
1,398,799 
872,229 
229,175 
1,227,336 

83,513,757 

82,180,907 

82,511,095 

81,283,610 

81,911,924 

467,986 

69,184,229 

4,764,128 

287,377 

07,413,206 

3,672,270 

328,645 

67,004,964 

3,808,321 

262,719 

64,959,678 

4,386,740 

310,891 

64,861,047 

5,339,604 

71,416,343 

71,372,853 

71,141,930 

60,609,137 

70,512,142 

6,730,869 

471,719 

3,822,615 

56,217 

5,183,021 

462,595 

3,550,741 

98.626 

5,075,666 

474,741 

3.647,972 

139,281 

4,003,059 

1,227,896 

3,532,387 

213,166 

3,913,675 

1,290,622 

3,430,954 

373,074 

10,081,420 

9,300,983 

9,337,660 

8,970,498 

9,008,335 

7,379,724 

1,658.318 

264,442 

7,460,236 

1,006,328 

124,454 

6,503,369 

1,448,178 

99,045 

6,619,470 

1,338,747 

198,249 

6,689,420 

1,415,766 

160,567 

9,302,484 

9,191,018 

8,050,592 

8,156,466 

8,185,753 

778,936, 

109,965 

1,287,068 

820,032 

842,672 


' The figures given are the book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were; 
$82,884,579 in 1932, $80,585,739 in 1933, $80,058,360 in 1934, $79,520,428 in 1935, imd $80,019,538 in 1930. 
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16.— Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Eeporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 19S3-86— concluded. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

(Lite Insurance in Canada.) 

4,198 

3,199 

725 

3,627 

4,060 


Numbers oI certificates become claims... 

760 

804 

937 

1,018 


1 

1,010,579 

4,308,350 

63,299,968 

769,851 

918,553 

04,253 

S 

936,918 

% 

965,081 

$ 

979,666 

% 

1,438,081 


3,669,550 

62,707,770 

771,704 

901,237 

3,4.37,570 

50,617,201 

3,836,683 

6,350,134 

64,912,851 


50,042,333 

Amounts of certificates become claims. . . 

802,247 

1,012,918 

69,263 

926,068 

1,015,819 

1,114,864 

1,164,726 

144,723 

Unsettled Claims— 

96,742 

68,877 


384 


Amounts Terminated by— 

702,685 

712,788 

5,660,344 

660,431 

5,640,029 

782,952 

872.797 

5,297,111 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc 

7,201,921 

4,887,648 

Totals, Terminated 

7,964,006 

6,373,112 

6,300,460 

6,670,600 

6,169,908 

Assets (Canadian business) — 






T.ofins DT) DRi.fi.t.n 

0,276 

279.866 

2,943,042 

309,433 

6,275 
426,319 
3,137,522 
291,330 
37,569 
122, 136 

6,276 

463,612 

3,721,489 

278,463 

61,981 

102,827 

58 

6,275 

616,440 

4,341,378 

386.166 
58,400 

108.166 
179 

20,250 

617,839 

Pnliny Inn.na 

hrnidR n.n(l 

5,589,268 

369,497 

Gash on hand and in banks 

Interest and rent duo and accrued 

T^imfsifrnm mfiTribpira - 

37,019 

115,382 

-2,572 

70,349 

106,625 

16 

Other assets 

2 




Totals, Assets 

3,689,045 

4,021,153 

4,624,705 

5,415,993 

6,763,844 


Liabilities (Canadian business)— 

Claims unsettled 

91,250 

8,650,006 

32,091 

118,079 

94,681 

94.810 

189,947 

Ilofiftrvtta. 

9,132,448 

49,580 

9,208,650 

53,173 

9,780,781 

10,646,026 

Othf*r lin.hiliiio'si . 

81.137 

221,596 


Totals, Liabilities 

8,673,947 

9,300,113 

9,416,504 

9,962,734 

11,057,569 


lucome (Canadian business) — 

AsstsftMmAnf'Js 

1,121.650 

246,649 

1,041,419 

230,640 

139,769 

1,088,497 

211,021 

118,186 

11,081 

1,126,971 

179.600 

1,593,970 

304,217 

Foes and dues 

Tnffiroflt. 51 dH rpnts 

130,889 

8,500 

154,376 

190,179 

40,169 

Othfii* rfVifiipta 

9,913 

12,769 


Totals, Income 

1,507,688 

1,427,741 

1,428,785 

1,473,616 

2,128,525 


Expenditure (Canadian business)— 

Psiid to mAmhftrfl . 

1,061,158 

187,449 

7,162 

1,003.937 

159,167 

7,906 

1,113,207 

160,640 

1,140,766 

179,042 

1,304,327 

218,171 

13,877 

oxpfinsfts. 

Othor ftYppnHit,iirft« 

7,092 

6,379 



Totals, Expenditure 

1,255,769 

1,171,009 

1,281,439 

1,326,187 

1,536,375 


Exce.ss of income over expenditure 

251.019 

356,732 

147,346 

147,429 

592,150 



Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1936. — ^In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1916 by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Table 17, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 
received, and losses paid, in Canada in 1936, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion 
or licensed by the provinces. 
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17.— Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1036. 


Class of Licensee. 

New Policies 
Effected 
(net). 

Net 

In Force 
Dec. 31. 

Net 

Premiums 

Received. 

Net 

Claims 

Paid. 


% 

S 

$ 

% 

Dominion Licensees — _ 

(a) Life companies 

618,264,819 

6.403.037,477 

200,541,265 

60,433,670 

(b) Fraternals 

13.694,084 

168,586.134 

3,240,500 

3. 571, .527 

Totals for Bominlon Companies 

630,968,903 

6,571,683,611 

803,781,835 

64,005,208 

Provincial Licensees— 

(a) Provincial companies within province 
by which they are incorporated — 
(1) Life companies 

8,140,400 

37,172,383 

1,076,426 

370,085 

(2) Fraternals 

2,773,122 

40.009,581 

942,098 

1,061,810 

(b) Provincial companies in province 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated — 

(1) Life companies 

(2) Fraternals 

2,935,709 

16,354,021 

339,478 

72,374 

3,733,416 

36,508,243 

667,122 

685,268 

Totals for Provincial Companies 

17,588,647 

130,044,888 

3,085,184 

8,105,537 

Grand Totals 

648,541,550 

6,701,667,839 

806,806,940 

66,300,743 


Summary of Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government. — ^Tables 18 and 19 
give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1936, in currencies other 
than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies in which bx;siness was 
written, respectively. The data are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of 
exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, for 
purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates 
other than par, particularly where the current rate differs substantially frcm the 
par rate. The major part (over 62 p.c.) of the business was written in United States 
currency and over 23 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint, over 32 p.c. was 
written in currency of British countries outside Canada and nearly 68 p.c. in cur- 
rencies of foreign countries. 

Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dec. 
31, 1936, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to 
$2,916,693,936. As shown in Table 19 , insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $2,879,656,378. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1936, 
amounted to $691,333,950. 

Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1936, 
amounted to $4,256,850,150, the total business on their books, Canadian and non- 
Canadian, amounted to $7,172,444,086. Thus over 40 p.c. of the total business in 
force was out of Canada. If to this total are added the amounts of life insurance in 
force in Canadian fraternal benefit societies registered by the Dominion Government 
($103,673,283 of Canadian, and $98,384,103 of foreign business), the total business 
of Canadian companies and societies operating under Dominion registration reached 
the amount of $7,374,501,472 at the end of 1936. On the assumption that all 
proviiicially-licensed companies and societies are Canadian and limit their business 
to Canada, then, adding the amount of their business in force in Canada ($130,044,228), 
the grand total of net insurance in force in Canadian companies and societies, iu 
and out of Canada, would amount to about $7,604,545,700 at Dec. 31, 1936. 
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18.~Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies^ Operating under Dominion 
Itegistration in Currencies other than Canadian, hy Companies, 1936. 

Nora. — Figures are given in Canadian dollars mainly at par rates of exchange. 



Insurance in Force. 1] 

Reserves. 

Company. 

British 

Currencies. 

Foreign 

Currencies. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


S 

143,697,963 

72,204,425 

$ 

200,927,789 

69,714,866 

62,873 

32,273,511 

6.846,345 

7,500 

29,000 

875,761 

95,397,097 

S 

344,625,752 

131,919,291 

66,623 

50,647,848 

9,163,144 

746,636 

48,000 

875,761 

95,397,097 

$ 

80,473,4042 

26,001,682 

652 

$ 

54.506,1842 

10,944,646 

14,1882 

S 

135,039,6782 

Confederation 

37,036,228 

14,8402 


18,374,337 

2,316,799 

739,136 

19,000 

Nil 

Nil 



4,485,642 



465,063 

758,908 

Dominion of Canada — 

27,106 

0,476 

Nil 

Nil 

7,171 

4,877 

121,715 

12,762,4992 

34,277 

11,353 

Equitable of Canada... . 
Great-West 

121,716 

12,762,4992 

Imperial 

16,154,801 

Nil 

27,891,845 

2,331,593 

44,046,646 

3,931,415 

6,224,642 

10,156,057 

London 

2,331,593 

Nil 

379,312 

379,312 

Manufacturers 

Mfl.ritiTTin. 

112,421,473 

2,178,832 

26,750 

128,070,195 

96,958 

10,390 

240,491,668 

2,275,790 

37,140 

24,316,607 

463,544 

26,231,894 

9,578 

50,548,501 

473,122 

Mnnn.reh 

4,901 

1,277 

6,178 

Montreal 

596,710 

401,891 

998,601 

1,152 

63,224 

64,376 

Mutual of Canada 

879,769 

12.904,713 

13,784,472 

123,252 

1,950,613 

2,073,865 

2,251,354 

North American 

320.408 

10,013,292 

10,333,700 

79,876 

2,171,478 

'NTnrt.horD 

20,000 

178,367 

198,367 

2,316 

29,649 

31,965 

Sun 

656,351,743 

1,375,316,506 

1,931,668,249 

222,973,7982 

279,845,1212 

502,818,9192 

Totals. 

926,305,886 

1,953,350,492 

2,879,656,378 

1360,613,0782 

398,455,7112 

759,068,7892 


I Excluding fraternal benefit societies. 2 Includes reserves for annuities with annual payments 

aggregating; $4,750,610 for vested and deterred annuities in the case of the Canada Life; $1,000 lor vested 
annuities in the case of the Continental Life; $517,947 for vested and deferred annuities in the case of the 
Great West Life; and $20,364,606 for vested and deterred annuities in the case of the Sun Lite. 


19.~I.ifc Insurance in Force hy Canadian Companies^ Operating under Dominion 
Itegistration in Currencies other than Canadian, by Currencies, 1936. 


British- 

Pounds— 

Sterling 

British West Indies . . . 

Palestine 

South Africa 

Southern Rhodesia . . . 
Dollars— 

British Guiana 

British West Indies . . 

Hong Kong 

Straits Settlements . . 


British India. . 
Foreign- 
Cordobas (1 . 

Dollars (Chi: 

Dollars (Shanghai) 

Dollars (United States). . 
Florins (Netherlands).... 

Francs (France) 

Francs (Switzerland) 

Guilders (Netherlands) . . . 

Lire (Italy) 

Pesos (Argentina) 

Pesos (Chile) 

Pesos (Colombia) 

Pesos (Mexico) 

Pesos (Philippines) 


Sol Oros (Peru).,.. 
Taels (Shanghai).. 

Ticals (Siam) 

Yen (Japan) 

Miscellaneous 


Totals.. 


666,846,036 

14,633,693 

66,074 

72,583,325 

1,347,576 


140,468,431 

212,950 

10,760,939 

9,397.765 

1,799,530,840 

1,260,448 


29,041,775 

4,999,491 

557,128 

8,611,752 

14,629,728 

14,553,419 

3,939,572 

338,650 

1,093,951 

42,944,018 


2,879,650,378 1 769,068,7892 


I Excluding fraternal benefit societies. 


* See footnote 2 to Table 18. 
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Section 3. — Miscellaneous Insurance. 

Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fii-e and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass, and steam boiler insurance — ^the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted — ^was 5, 3, 1, and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1936 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes; accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. In 1880, 
10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1936 such insur- 
ance was issued by 235 companies, of which 51 were Canadian, 63 British, and 121 
foreign; 179 of these 235 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 16 
fraternal orders or societies carried on accident-and sickness insurance as well as life 
insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insm-ance 
only. 

Accident Insurance. — The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. In 1927 life companies were empowered to include 
in life insurance policies additional insurance, payable only in event of death from 
accident, up to an amount not exceeding the amount payable in event of death 
from other causes, commonly known as ‘the double indemnity benefit’. A large 
proportion of life insm-ance policies issued in recent years includes this benefiit. 
Seventy-six companies transacted accident insurance in 1936. 

Automobile Insurance. — ^This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from 3^80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1936 they were $13,510,431, 
showing a very slight increase as compared with 1935 and 26 >0 p.c. decrease, com- 
pared with 1930. There has been an increase in the munber of companies from 
7 to 149 during the 26-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance. — Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882. The 75 companies operating in Canada in 1936 received 
premiums of $465,436 and incurred losses of $237,257, compared with premiums 
of $491,347 and losses of $240,546 for 1935. 

Burglary Insurance. — ^In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A, second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 74 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1936. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1936 to $1,345,343, and the losses incurred amounted to $540,325. 

Hail Insurance. — ^Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1936, 33 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $815,228, and the 
losses incurred to $273,503. The total premiums for the 27 years dining which this 
business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $68,816,308 and the total 
losses paid to $47,079,572. 
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2»,— Insurance toy Companies Be^stered by the Dominion CSovermnent to Transact 
Business other than Fire and Life In Canada, by Classes of Insurance, 1838. 


Cliujs of Insurance. 

Premiums 

Losses 

Unsettled Claims. 

Received. 

Incurred. 

Not Resisted. 

Resisted. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ , 

43,035 


3,013,065 

1,212,200 

677,481 

(2) Employers' liability and worlcmen’ 
eornpenaation 

488,449 

198,079 

867,469 

Nil 

(3) Other 

1,649,033 

558,321 

589,772 



1,845,491 

1,099.378 

206,614 

6,532 


491 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


13,610,431 

7,618.002 

3,816,522 

153,960 

Aviation 

30,316 

15,474 

3,144 

Nil 

Burglary 

1,345,343 

540,325 

103,052 

.325 

Credit 

171,809 

-6,100 

132,411 

Nil 

Earthquake 

5,397 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Explosion 

Forgery 

38,013 

-13 

Nil 

Nil 

05,129 

-8,038 

10,708 

Nil 

Fraud 

11,955 

3,870 

595 

Nil 

Guarantee (fidelity) 

1,092,295 

277.448 

225,417 

9,037 

Guarantee (surety) 

701,953 

37,122 

178,854 

136,899 

Hail 

815,228 

273,503 

3,037 

Nil 

Inland transportation 

1,355,814 

518,933 

105,684 

750 

Live-stock 

20,767 

18,860 

92,361 

5,734 

Nil 

Machinery 

190,605 

14,131 

Nil 

Personal property 

130,077 

68,167 

5,289 

Nil 

Plato glass 

465,436 

237,267 

24,070 

Nil 

Property 

11,424 

1,547 

400 

Nil 

flickueHS 

1,417,088 

920,567 

361,301 

2,660 

Steam boiler 

438,954 

27,161 

23,0,59 

Nil 

Tornado 

161,381 

61,890 

5,278 

Nil 

Weather 

0,040 

991 

100 

Nil 


21,— Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating wilder Dominion Uegistration doing Insurance Business other than 
Fire and Life, 1936. 


Company. 

Income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Excess of 
Income 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Assets, 

Liabili- 
ties. 1 

Excess of 
Assets 
over 
Liabili- 
ties. 


$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

Boiler Inspection 

358,986 

351,390 

7,596 

1,000,510 

430,694 

569,818 

Chartered Trast 

545,828 

470,815 

75,013 

5,329,4202 

4,091,213 

1,238,207 

Confederation Life 

61,193 

47,826 

13,367 

112,505 

15,765 

96,740 

T. Faton General 

14.838 

13,978 

860 

161,673 

9,102 

152,571 

Fidelity Insurance. 

223,811 

236,056 

-12,245 

497,593 

183,592 

314,001 

Guarantee Co. of North 
America 

875,622 

728,866 

146,656 

4,971,109 

1,556,729 

3,414,380 

London Life 

233,935 

220,853 1 

13,082 

289,292 

144,402 

144,890 

Merchants’ Casualty 

299,477 

343,919 

-44,442 

207,153 

168,695 

48,458 

North American Accident... 

122,997 

91,763 

31,244 

575,617 

34,685 

640,952 

Protective Association. ..... 

340,612 

330,402 

10,210 

321,500 

145,344 

176,156 

Royal Guardians 

3,091 

2,773 

318 

21,038 

11,766 

9,272 

Totals 

3,080,290 

2,838,631 

241,659 

13,487,410 

6,781,967 

6,705,443 


_ ’ Not including capital stock. » Including 11,187,243 loans on collateral, and $9,013 deposits 

With trust companies for investment. 
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a— Income and Expenditure In Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1936. 




Income. 


Expenditure. 


Exceijs of 

Company. 

Pre- f 
miums. 

Interest 
and Divi- 
dends 
Earned. 

Total 

Income. 

Net 

Losses 

Incurred. 

General 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Total 

Expend!- 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture. 

jEtna Casualty 

$ 

36,965 

$ 

4,792 

$ 

60,633 

$ 

26.258 

$ 

25,757 

$ 

52,015 

$ 

8,618 

jEtna Life 

61,285 

4,905 

66,190 

40,212 

9,701 

49,913 

16,277 

American and Foreign 

NU 

1,079 

1,079 

Nil 

12 

12 

1,067 

American Automobile Fire. . . 

138,636 

Nil 

138,630 

50,764 

60,074 

110,838 

27, 79S 

American Automobile 

472,942 

127 

473.009 

230,123 

187,732 

423,855 

49,214 

American Credit 

171,809 

13,575 

185,384 

-6,100 

80,718 

74,618 

110,766 

American Surety 

36,666 

5,117 

41,783 

1,908 

18,036 

19,944 

21,839 

Bee Hail.. 

15,815 

NU 

15,815 

6,256 

7,080 

13,336 

2,479 

British and Foreign 

3,653 

5,525 

9,178 

2,800 

1,912 

4,712 

4,460 

Continental Casualty 

674,680 

25,788 

600,408 

298,330 

299,665 

607,995 

2,473 

Employers’ Reinsurance 

195,081 

5,902 

200,983 

146,349 

83,808 

230,217 

-29,234 

Fidelity and Casualty 

6,953 

Nil 

6,953 

10,730 

8,252 

18,982 

-12,029 

FonciSre Transport and Acci- 
dent 

662,436 

9,504 

571,940 

360,760 

311,458 

672,218 

-100,276 

General Casualty of America. 

100,489 

6,818 

107,307 

82,860 

08,441 

151,580 

-44,273 

General Casualty of Paris 

362,725 

21,035 

383,700 

237,654 

208.277 

445,931 

-62,171 

General Exchange 

641,970 

25,222 

670,453 

338,437 

159,087 

497,524 

172,929 

General Reinsurance 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Great American Indemnity... 

53,632 

9,250 

62,882 

26,138 

42.498 

08,636 

-5,764 

Hartford Accident 

177,312 

14,028 

191,340 

85,960 

83,360 

109,320 

22,020 

Hai-tford Live Stock 

20,729 

3,100 

23,829 

12,560 

8,628 

21,188 

2,641 

Hartford Steam Boiler 

47,533 

3,600 

51,133 

24,503 

12,219 

36,722 

14,411 

Indemnity Insurance 

142,933 

12,625 

155,558 

41,679 

73,827 

115,506 

40,052 

International Fidelity 

4,177 

Nil 

4,177 

-196 

1.092 

896 

3,281 

Liberty Mutual 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

- 

Loyal Protective 

189,687 

5,706 

196,455 

111,552 

49,908 

162,035 

33,420 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty 

209,734 

14,830 

224,564 

114,6.34 

73,630 

228.864 

-4,290 

Maryland Casualty 

226,883 

Nil 

226,883 

09,445 

111,348 

180,793 

46,090 

Metropolitan Casualty 

187,600 

23,844 

211,444 

132,938 

102,598 

235,536 

-24,091 

Metropolitan Life 

615,896 

15,850 

031,756 

333,715 

155,293 

586,920 

44,836 

Mutual Benefit, Health and 
Accident 

201,151 

3,750 

204,907 

1 

86,905 

144,334 

231,239 : 

-26,332 

National Surety 

60,554 

7,633 

68,187 

70,959 

41,043 

112,002 

-53,815 

North West Casualty 

41,932 

2,680 

44,612 

17,386 

17,040 

37,429 

7,183 

Occidental Life 

16,698 

2,645 

19,343 

18,687 

6,228 

24,915 

-5,572 

Ocean Marine 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

- 

Prudential Insurance 

7,394 

Nil 

7,394 

3,401 

1,091 

6,932 

1,462 

St. Paul-Mercury 

62,136 

2,500 

54,036 

27.457 

23,039 

50,496 

4,140 

Standard Accident. 

2,219 

2,209 

4,428 

Nil 

816 

816 

3,612 

Standard Marine. 

Nil 

500 

500 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

600 

Tornado Inter-Insurance 

620 

495 

1,015 

Nil 

247 

247 

768 

Travelers’ Indemnity 

401,853 

37,756 

439,609 

138,929 

227,906 

366,835 

72,774 

Travelers’ Insurance ! 

‘ 735,278 

61,395 

796,673 

269,518 

315,717 

585,235 

211,438 

United Pacific Insurance 

16,570 

813 

17,382 

21,490 

4,011 

25,501 

-8,119 

United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty 

548,182 

27,075 

575,257 

216,877 

296,911 

513,788 

61,469 

United States Guarantee 

21,808 

NU 

21,808 

7,908 

10,210 

18,118 

3,690 

Zurich 

392,749 

28,341 

421,091 

186,195 

175,760 

361,955 

59,136 

Totals 

7,747,265 

410,680 

8,m,494i 

8,851,899 

3,508,826 

7,504,807 '■ 

> 874,887 


* Including S22,149, sundry income. * Including $143,891, dividends returned to policyliolders. 
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23.— Boinlisjon and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 193S. 




1 Provincial Licensees. | 


Class of Business. 

Dominion 

Licensees. 

S 

Prov. Cos. 

within 
Provinces 
by which 
they are 
Incorp. 

S 

Prov. Cos. 
in Provinces 
other than 
those by 
which they; 
are Incorp. 

Total 

Provincial 

Licensees. 

S 

Grand 

Total. 

$ 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Accident — 






(1) Personal 

3,013,065 

31,094 

9,363 

40,457 

3,053,522 

(2) Employers liabihtv and workmen's 




compensation 

488,449 

125,577 

44,578 

170,155 

658,604 

(3) Other 

1,649,633 

34,030 

20,402 

54,432 

1,704,065 

Combined accident and sickness 

1,845,491 

63,787 

80,504 

144,291 

1,989,782 

Falling aircraft 

491 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

491 

Automobile 

13,510,431 

986,914 

305,463 

1,292,377 

14,802,808 

Aviation 

30,316 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30,316 

Burglary 

1,345,343 

30.882 

19,314 

60,196 

1,395,. 539 

Credit 

171,809 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

171,809 

Earthquake 

5,397 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,397 

Explosion 

38,013 

65,129 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

38,013 

Forgery 

316 

167 

483 

65,612 

Fraud 

11,955 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11,956 

Guarantee (fidelity) 

1,092,295 

66,126 

11,537 

67,663 

1,169,958 

Guarantee (surety) 

761,953 

15,088 

29,400 

44,488 

806,441 

Hail 

816,228 

44,860 

Nil 

44,800 

800,088 

Inland transportation 

1,355,814 

7.114 

7,065 

14,179 

1,369,993 

Live-stock 

26,707 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

26,707 

Machinery 

196,665 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

196,666 

Por.sonal property 

130,077 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

130,077 

Plato glass 

465,430 

54,349 


65,677 

531,013 

Property 

11,424 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11,424 

Sickness 

1,417,688 

2,254 

12,096 

14,350 

1,432,038 

Sprinkler » 

4,782 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,782 

Steam boiler 

438,964 

Nil 

120 

120 

439,080 

Title 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Tornado 

161,381 

-475 

747 

272 

101,653 

Weather 

6,046 

49,870 

Nil 

49,870 

55,916 

Totals 

29,060,032 

1,501,786 

551,990 

2,053,7762 

31,113,8082 


NET LOSSES INCURRED. 


Accident— 

1,212,200 

198,079 

17,070 

89,020 

4,119 

20,436 

21,789 

1,233,996 

(2 ) Emplo.vers' liability and workmen's 

109,462 

307,541 

584,333 

1,101,885 

(3) Other 

658,321 

18,307 

27,787 

7,705 

26,012 


1,099,378 

34,720 

62,507 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


7,618,002 

624,629 

243,997 

868,620 

8,486,628 


16,474 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

15,474 




4,491 

Nil 


504,395 


-6,100 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


-13 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 





Nil 

3,000 

Nil 

-5,038 

3,870 


3,870 

Nil 

Nil 


277,448 

’l76 

2,945 

17,178 

Guarantee (surety) 

37,122 

273,503 

518,933 

18.860 

92,351 

58,167 

6,183 

43,481 
284, 126 
522,209 

Hail 

Lis'o 

Nil 

Nil 

1o!623 

3,276 

Nil 

Inland transportation 

2,096 

Nil 

Idve-stock. 

18,860 

93,351 

68,167 

Machinery 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Personal property 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Plate glass .’ 

237,257 

1,647 

026,567 

60S 

36,526 

Nil 

7,004 

Nil 

43,530 

Nil 

280,787 

ProDortv 

1,647 

927,838 

995 

Binkne.ss 

593 


1,271 

Nil 

Sprinkler 

Nil 


Steam boiler 

27,161 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

27,161 

Nil 

Title 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Tornado 

01,890 

991 

368 

37 

Nil 

405 

62 295 

Weather. 

16,820 

16,820 

17,’811 


Totals 

13,704,296 

880,517 

334,411 

1,214,928" 

14,979,2213 



business wiw transacted by a company not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance . 
* Ij^xolu Cling $1,234,428, premiums of fraternal bcaiefit societies for accident, siclcness, and funeral business. 
5 bixcluding $780,034, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and funeral business. 
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Section 4. — Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by the establishment of 
Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had 
only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter 
a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public.* The cost of administering 
these annuities is borne by the Dominion Government. 

Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by c. 33, 
1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present the Minister 
of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or resident in 
Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than SIO nor more than $1,200 
(1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 
years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the longer, or (3) 
to any two persons domiciled in Canada dming their joint lives, and with or without 
continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any annuitant in any 
contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. As a rule, the pur- 
chaser contracts that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the date 
fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or 
his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1937, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
36,899. Of these contracts, 3,214 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar, 31, 
1937, 33,685 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $101,558,694. Table 22 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1937, by years. 

* A Dominion-provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years or over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and the 
provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by o. 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. For further particulars, see pp. 779-781. 

34.— Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Eeceived, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-37. 


Purchase || 
Contracts. Money 


1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 
1923 


50,391 1924... 
434,491 1926 
393,441 1926 
441,601 I 1921 
417,136 1928 
390,887 1929 

314,765 1930.. 
441,696 1931... 
432,272 1932 
332,792 1933 
322,154 1934.. 
408,719 1935 
531.800 1936 
748,160 1937.. 
1,028,353 


1,328 

1,257 

1,772 


1 , 458,819 

1 , 608,822 

1 , 938,921 

1 , 894,885 

3 , 843,088 

4 , 272,419 

3 , 156,475 

3 , 612,234 

4 , 194,384 

3 , 547,345 

7 , 071,439 

13 , 376,400 

21 , 281,981 

23 , 614,824 


,899 I 101,558,694 
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Statistics of the Armiiities Fund and value of contracts issued are given in 
Tables 25 and 26. On Mar. 31, 1937, 14,418 immediate annuities and 19,267 de- 
ferred annuities were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was 
188,224,794 and the amount of annuity rmder vested contracts in force on that date 
was $6,104,298. 


85.— Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Item. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

As&ets. 

$ 

26,582,544 

2,581,369 

% 

29,103,903 

6,859,573 

$ 

35,023,476 

11,882,716 

8 

46,908,102 

19,535,630 

$ 

66,441,823 

21,543,114 

Receipts during the year, less payments. . 

29,163,903 

35,023,470 

46,906,192 

66,441,822 

87,984,930 

Liabiutieb. 

Net present value of all outstanding eon- 

29,348,141 

36,169,533 

47,178,019 

66,982,654 

88,224,794 

Receipts. 

For immediate annuities 

2,473,635 

1,106,642 

1,062,640 

804 

289,435 

6,292,073 

1,809,924 

1,230,751 

6,057 

184,238 

9,904,714 

3,677,200 

1,627,547 

3,980 

146,057 

14,881,398 

6,468,204 

2,111,374 

737 

271,827 

14,883,163 

8,841,716 

3,039,106 

540,832 

For deferred annuities 

Interest on fund 

Refunds 

For amount transferred to maintain 

TfiSOrVA 

Totals, Bcccipts 


4,933,056 

8,582,043 

15,1,59,498 

83,723,540 

37,304,807 

Payments. 

Payments under vested annuity contracts 
T?,«hiirn nf proniiiiTris with intornst... 

2,301,110 

17,756 

32,831 

2,681,359 

2,598,070 

33,842 

30,558 

6,859,573 

3,115,031 

56,237 

105,614 

11,882,716 

4,097,230 

33,059 

67,621 

19,535,630 

6.656,163 

95,496 

110,044 

21,643,114 

Return of premiums without interest — 
Balance at end of year 

Totals, Payments 

4,933,0,56 

8,633,643 

15,159,498 

83,783,549 

37,304,807 


86.— Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued Pursuant to the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908, as at Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. 



1930. j 

j 1937. 

Description of Contract. 

Number of 
Annuity 
Contracts. 

Amount 

of 

Annuity. 

Net 

Value on 
Mar. 31, 
1936, 
of Out- 
standing 
Contracts. 

Number of 
Annuity 
Contracts. 

i 

Amount 

of 

Annuity. 

Net 

Value on 
Mar. 31, 
1937, 
of Out- 
standing 
Contracts. 



$ 

S 


S 

$ 

Immediate annuities... ..... . 

0,343 

3,440 

1,713 

14.753 

2,653,411 
1,410,563 ! 
811,704 

22,499,055 

16,696,003 

10,041,827 

17,745,769 

7 538 

3,115,463 

1,962,411 

1,026,424 

26,867,095 

Immediate guaranteed 

Immediate last survivor. . . . 
Deferred annuities 

4! 700 
2,190 
19,267 

23,542,052 

12,941,387 

24,873,660 





Totals 

86,849 

4,875,678 >1 

66,988,654 

33,685 

6,104,3981 

88,834,791 


* Amount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 
$87,984,930 on Mar. 31, 1937. ' 



CHAPTER XXIV.— COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 

According to Sec. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Viet., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c, 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Viet., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See p. 978.) 

Table 1 below gives summary statistics of industrial and commercial failures in 
Canada, by classes for 1934, 1935, and 1936 and by classes and provinces, for 1937. At 
p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book a historical table gives failures for Canada and New- 
foundland by classes for the years 1915 to 1935. Early in 1936, however, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, adopted a new method of classification. The principal 
changes consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously 
included in manufacturing and a new class for commercial service. Real estate 
companies, holding, and other financial companies, and agents of various kind,s were 
dropped. These changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to 
industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in 
proportion to the number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran 
high in indebtedness. The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those 
given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book, to which the reader is referred for earlier 
historical data, both because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1.— Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-37, and by 
Provinces 1937. 

(From. Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Year and 
Province. 

Manu- 

[ facturing. 1 

Wholesale 

Trade. 

Retail Con- 

Trade. struction. 

Commercial 

Service. 

Totals. 

No. 

bilities . 

No. 

Lia- 

bilities. 

No. 

bia- vr„ 

bilities. 

bilities .| 

No. 

Lia- 

bilities. 

No. 

Lia- 
bilities . 



S’OOO 


S’OOO 


$’000 

S’OOO 


$’000 


S’OOO 

Totals, 1934. . . . 

393 

6,056 

82 

2,618 

1,068 

8, 76711 68 

950 

84 

751 

1,600 

19,042 

Totals, 1935.... 

m 

5,044 

6.5 

1,24S 

879 

5,202|| 58 

689 

80 

916 

1,367 

13,094 

Totals, 1936....' 

360 

4,459 

63 

1,454 

806 

4,331 37 

674 

72 

496 

1,238 

11,314 

1937, 












P.E. IsUind 

Nil 

_ 

Nil 

_ 

2 

5 Nil 


Nil 

_ 

2 

6 

Nova Scotia 

1 

1C 

1 

9C 

14 

67H 1 

3 

1 

2C 

18 

ISO 

Now Brunswick 


2C 

Nil 


14 

71 Nil 


Nil 


15 

91 

Quebec 

83 

1,071 

23 

601 

232 

1,297 17 

149 

22 

123 

377i 

3,241 

(Intario. 

76 

1,132 

19 

172 

230 

917 13 

72 

21 

101 

359 

2,484 

Manitoba 

12 

17S 

3 

27 

49 

140 1 

2 

3 

20 

68 

364 

Saskatchewan 

4 

11 

Nil 


37 

219 Nil 


1 


42 

233 

Alberta 

4 

25 

3 

14 

37 

234 Nil 


Nil 


44 

273 

British Columbia. . , 

9 

431| 

2 

21 

15 

10l|| 1 

2 

Nil 

- 

27 

S55 

Totals, 1937 

190 

2,875 

51 

925 

630 

3,04lll 33 

228 

lli 

357 

952 

7,426 
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Table 2 summarizes total failures and gives assets and liabilities for such 
failures, by provinces. 

2.— Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 19S5-37. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 

Note. — Figures for 1934 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


ProTinco, 

Failures. 

Assets. 1 

Liabilities. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 

■ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

$*000 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

$'000 

$’000 

Prince Edward Island 

10 

8 

2 

53 

20 

1 

107 

84 

5 

Nova Scotia 

49 

36 

18 

96 

68 

43 

331 

239 

180 

New Brunswick 

38 

16 

15 

236 

76 

93 

351 

127 

91 

Quebec 

594 

526 

377 

4,258 

2,966 

2,159 

6,524 

6,257 

3,241 

Ontario 

442 

432 

359 

2,917 

2,863 

1,862 

3,676 

4,090 

2,484 

Manitoba 

89 

90 

68 

502 

348 

229 

777 

536 

364 

Saskatchewan 

38 

37 

42 

157 

103 , 

102 

194 

181 

232 

Alberta 

75 

53 

44 

359 

323 ' 

44 

514 

334 

273 

British Columbia 

32 

40 

27 

436 

293 

280 

620 

466 

556 

Totals 

1,367 

1,238 

962 

9,014 

7,060 

4,813 

13,094 

11,314 

7,426 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry. — ^In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments, 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
the records of “Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 952 commercial 
failures in Canada in 1937, 630 were among the retail trading establishments, in- 
cluding 189 in foods and 96 in apparel. 

Out of the 190 manufacturers who failed, 65 were in the foods business, 41 
in textiles, and 20 among manufacturers of forest products. The figures of com- 
mercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, in Table 3. 

3.— Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1935-37. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 

Nora.— Figures for 1934 will bo found at p 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Industry and Divisicm. 


Failures. 

Liabilities. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937, 

Mannfacturinfl— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

$’000 

$’000 

S’OOO 

Foods 

58 


55 

873 

621 

500 

Textiles 

78 

84 

41 

740 


390 

Forest products 

34 

19 

20 

1,098 

250 

995 

Paper, printing and publishing 

25 

11 

14 

301 

1,017 

162 

Chemicals and drugs 

10 

8 

11 

115 

33 

39 

Fuels 

3 

6 

2 


46 

11 

Leather and leather products 

17 

14 

9 

242 

245 

171 

Stone, clay, glass and products 

5 

9 

5 

66 

114 

174 

Iron and steel 

10 

9 

2 

275 

84 

10 

Machinery 

7 

3 

1 6 

481 

264 

72 

Transportation equipment 

2 

8 

1 

5 

73 

4 

36 

34 

24 

700 

724 

297 

Totals, Manufacturing 

285 

260 

! 190 

5,044 

4,459 

1 2,875 
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S.— Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Bivislons of Industry, 
1935-S7 — concluded. 



Failures. 

1 

Liabilities. 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

$'000 

$’000 

■S’OOO 

WIioIesale Trade— 







Farm products, foods, groceries 

25 

17 

15 

556 

129 

52(5 

Clothing and furnishings 

4 

1 

1 

41 


Dry goods and textiles 

3 

3 





Lumber, building materials, hardware 

2 

8 

9 




Chemicals and drugs 

5 

1 

1 

233 

4 


Fuels 

2 

2 


13 



Automotive products 

1 

6 


6 

93 


Supply houses 

7 

8 

4 

38 

33 


All other 

16 

17 

14 j 

292 

334 

216 

Totals, WSioIesalc Trade 

(»> 

63 

51 

1,249 

1,454 

925 

Betail Trade— 







Foods 

239 

245 

189 

820 

845 


Farm supplies, general stores 

92 

69 

72 

671 

618 

602 

General merchandise 

01 

31 

31 

676 

219 

186 

Apparel 

146 

183 

96 

978 

909 

472 

Furniture, household furniture 

18 

16 

17 

134 



Lumber, building materials, hardware 

46 

46 

41 

392 

339 

246 

Automotive products 

65 

46 

37 

463 

292 

326 

Restaurants 

82 

74 

63 

376 

226 

137 

Drugs 

37 

24 

21 

143 

70 

101 

All other 

93 

72 

63 

G49 

605 

284 

Totals, Eetail Trade 

879 

806 

630 

5,202 

4,331 

3,041 

Construction- 







General contractors 

22 

13 

11 

230 

174 

62 

Carpenters and builders 

Building sub-contractors 

15 

5 

4 

124 

201 

34 

21 

19 

17 

335 

199 

123 

Other contractors 

Nil 

Nil 

1 



9 

Totals, Construction 

58 

37 

33 

689 

674 

228 

Commercial Service- 







Cleaners and dyers, tailor.s 

12 

13 

5 

58 

44 

18 

Haulage, buses, taxis, etc 

10 

11 

10 

166 

71 

171 

Hotels 

22 

14 

8 

417 

206 

43 

Laundries 

7 

4 

4 

114 

18 

58 

Undertakers 

7 

9 

5 

37 

29 

14 

All other 

22 

21 

16 

118 

128 

63 

Totals, Commercial Service 

80 

72 

48 

910 

496 

357 

Grand Totals 

1,367 

1,238 

952 

13,094 

11,314 

7,» 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts. — Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C., 1927, cc. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
for 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 5 classifies them by branches of business. 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. At the time of going to 
press, figures for 1937 were not available. A detailed analysis of the 1936 failures, 
by provinces and branches of business, was made in Table 7, p. 954 of the 1937 
Year Book. 
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4.— Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1S32-36. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total. 

1922.... 

15 

121 

131 

1,589 

1,058 

284 

272 

299 

156 

3,925 

1923 

16 

155 

67 

1,181 

970 

258 

280 

323 

158 

3,408 

1924 


69 

67 

907 

835 

100 

131 

150 

57 

2,319 

1925 

4 

71 

67 

758 

721 

85 

77 

139 

74 

1,996 

1926... 

4 

63 

74 

654 

656 

84 

68 

113 

68 

1,773 

1927 

4 

66 

74 

658 

681 

97 

54 

135 

72 

1,841 

1028 

4 

90 

56 

767 

758 

103 

63 

126 

70 

2,037 

1929 

1 

71 

61 

927 

762 

91 

84 

101 

69 

2,167 

1930 

3 

61 

45 

1,011 

776 

113 

146 

162 

95 

2,402 

1931 

7 

51 

74 

795 

793 

109 

152 

131 

104 

2,216 

1932 

9 

62 

80 

968 

889 

86 

91 

131 

104 

2,420 

1933 

10 

55 

42 

935 

730 

67 

69 

88 

68 

2,044 

1934 

S 

42 

38 

779 

474 

56 

36 

42 

57 

1,532 

1935 

4 

28 

37 

632 

390 

46 

66 

83 

28 

1,314 

1936 

6 

29 

15 

539 

384 

33 

57 

48 

37 

1,198 


5.— Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 1934-36. 


Year. 

Trade. 

Manu- 

fac- 

tures. 

Agri- 

culture. 

Logging 
. and 
Fishing. 

Mining. 

Con- 

struc- 

tion. 

Trans- 

port- 

ation 

and 

Public 

Utili- 

ties. 

Finance. 

.Service. 

Not 

Classi- 

fied. 

Total. 

1924 

1,317 

329 

204 

14 

22 

44 

36 

8 

129 

216 

2,319 

1925 

1,026 

403 

158 

14 

16 

50 

21j 

5 

220 

84 

1,996 

1926 

805 

390 

135 

27 

20 

62 

34 

1 

225 

84 

1,773 

1927 

818 

430 

116 

30 

26 

63 

36 

Nil 

243 

79 

1,841 

1928 

884 

505 

108 

31 

23 

70 

45 

5 

263 

103 

2,037 

1929 

1,100 

443 

125 

4 

11 

61 

21 

5 

239 

158 

2,167 

1930 

1,204 

438 

115 

12 

9 

55 

48 

29 

283 

169 

2,402 

1931 

1,102 

464 

125 

5 

7 

61 

42 

21 

255 

134 

2,210 

1932 

1,171 

468 

190 

9 

6 

83 

43 

7 

290 

153 

2,420 

1933 

1,089 

357 

92 

1 

6 

67 

26 

12 

246 

159 

2,044 

1934 

799 

217 


3 

2 

59 

20 

16 

217 

117 

1,532 

1935 

694 

180 

173 

3 

10 

62 

11 

16 

186 

79 

1,314 

1936 

636 

191 

123 

2 

12 

53 

10 

11 

189 

71 

1,198 


6.— Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1933-36. 



Estimated 

Estimated 


Estimated 


Year. 

Grand Total 

Grand Total 

Year. 

Grand Total 

Grand Total 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 


$ 

S 


s 

$ 

1922 

52.336.488 

62.127.489 
43,194,035 

63,692,219 

61,617,527 

48,105.397 

32,153,697 

32,291,125 

30,634,469 

32,455.437 

38,747,638 

1930 

44,048.171 

46,8.39,179 

40,604,208 

48.164,065 

52,552,900 

61,629,303 

1923 

19/t1 . 

1924. 

19.32 . . 

1925 

26,968,371 

24,676,661 

23,197,894 

26,683,462 

32,004,037 



1933 

27,033,240 

19,257,469 

12.174,401 

32,953,868 

23,598,260 

17,567,002 

1927....... 

1934 

1928 


1929..... 


10,703,620 

15,144,945 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.~The administration of bankrupt 
estates is now supervised by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, appointed in 1932, 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the first report were given at p. 1039 of 
the 1934-35 Year Bookj and those for subsequent years are to be found in later 
editions. Table 7 shows the details of bankruptcy administration, by provinces, 
for 1937 together with totals for all years since the first report was published. 


7 .— Totals of Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Costs of Administration iis 
Bankrupt Estates Closed, calendar years, W38-S7 and by Frm'inces, 19S7. 
(From the Annual Report of th« Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Year and 

Province or City. 

Estates 

Closed. 

Assets 

as 

Estimated 

Debtor. 

Liabili- 
ties as 
Estimated 
by 

Debtor. 

Total 

Realiza- 

tion. 

Cost of 
Adminis- 
tration. 

Percent- 
age of 
Cost. 

Paid 

to 

Creditors.® 


No. 

S 

$ 

% 

$ 

p.o. 

% 

Totals, 1933 

850 

9,207,503 

8,629,392 

1,880,015 

423,833 

22-65 

1,449,392 

Totals, 1934 

1,620 

14,887,298 

20,342,883 

3,800,996 

880,803 

23-2 

2,908,020 

Totals, 1935 

1,198 

14,039,847 

19,402,471 

2,797,009 

763,617 

27-3 

2,020,868 

Totals, 1936 

1,069 

10,314,455 

14,018,966 

2,265,125 

603,182 

26-6 

1,661,943 

1937. 








Prince Edward Island 

27 

104,959 

255,036 

37,104 

9,358 

25-2 

27,746 

Nova Scotia 


123,148 

200,579 

40.347 

14,190 

35-2 

26,167 

New Brunswick 

2 

12,319 

14,971 

2,004 

775 

38-7 

1,229 

Quebec® 

287 

6,747,034 

7,232,564 

1.039.017 

227,771 

21-9 

811,246 

Montreal 

413 

5,371,302 

5,951,660 

631,051 

210,150 

34-7 

411,901 

Ontario® 

210 

2,307,993 

3,500,053 

527,475 

144,889 

27-5 

382,586 

Toronto 

82 

2,510,785 

1,752,987 

330,829 

98,968 

29-9 

231,861 

Manitoba 

33 

214,286 

283,013 

52,505 

17,355 

33-1 

35,150 

Saskatchewan 

20 

122,713 

199,725 

30,329 

9,394 

30-9 

20,935 

Alberta 

23 

123,469 

227,987 

33,444 

8,392 

25-1 

25,051 

British Columbia 

29 

759,014 

812,960 

81,638 

20,321 

24-0 

61,318 

Totals, 1937 

1,149 

1 18,397,022 

; 20,431,515 

2,805,743 

776,563 

27-5 

2,035,180 


1 In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their seourity or realized it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $3,579,221. “ Re- 
vised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. ^ Exclusive of the city shown separately. 
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CHAPTER XXV.— EDUCATION. 

Section 1. — Schools, Colleges and Universities.* 

The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 
the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. There are some private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and which are not 
financed out of public money), but their enrolment is not large in comparison with 
that of the public schools. At the level of higher education six provinces have each 
a provincially-supported university, and the remaining three have each one or more 
colleges supported oat of provincial funds, but in most of them there are consider- 
able numbers of students in private, endowed or denominational colleges. 

Table 1 of this Chapter gives statistics of enrolment in these different categories 
of educational institutions: (1) Provineially-Controlled Schools; (2) Privately- 
Controlled Schools; (3) Dominion Indian Schools; (4) Universities and Colleges. 
This table corresponds to Table 1 of this chapter as it has appeared in previous 
Year Books, except that part ‘C’ of such earlier tables is now omitted. It is followed 
by subsections treating each of the four groups separately, except Indian Schools, 
for which data are given in Chapter XXVIII, Miscellaneous Administration, along 
with other inforrnation on Indian Affairs. 

Financial Trends. — Chapter I of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, published in 1937 by the Oflace of Education, shows that expenditure 
for schools and colleges dropped almost exactly 30 p.c. between 1930 and 1934; the 
comparable drop in Canada was less than 25 p.c. Since 1934 there has been little 
change in the amount spent for Canadian education; the annual sum has been 
approximately equal to that of 1926 when the average daily attendance of pupils 
was about 17 p.c. less. Expenditures by provinces for 1936, or the latest year 
available, are given in Table 1. 

A comparison in dollars can hardly be taken at face value, but it may be of 
interest to note that the yearly cost of schools and colleges in the United States, 
after the drop of depression years, is calculated at $30 -51 for each adult in the popu- 
lation; in Canada the comparable figure is about $22. School and college debt in 
Canada is about $45 per adult in the population. It has been reduced somewhat 
since 1934, but is still around 25 p.c. higher than in 1926. 

Rural vs. Urban . — ^The loss of one-fifth or one-fourth of school revenues would 
not have been so hard for educational institutions to bear, had it been more evenly 
distributed among them. A disproportionate share of the loss was generally suffered 
by rural schools. Complete financial statements are not to be had for rural and 

♦Rovisocl by L E. Robbins, M.A,, Ph.D., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch is concerned wth compiling and publishing comparable data relating to educa- 
tional institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments of 
Education. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under 
“Education”. 
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urban schools separately in all provinces, but the following statement of teachers' 
average salaries illustrates the point. 

EURAL AND URBAN TEACHERS’ POST-DEPRESSION SALARIES EXPRESSED 
AS PERCENTAGES OF PRE-DEPRESSION SALARIES. 


Prince Edward Island. 

Nova Scotia.., 

New Brunswick. 

Quebec (Protestant). . 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 


Province. 


Rural. 


Urban. 


91-3 

96-4 

79-5 

73-6 

72-3 

63-2 


99-5 

99-1 

95-8 

89-3 

92.8 

82-7 


43-2 

71-8 


69-4 

91-0 


Rural losses as expressed by such salaries were heavier in every case than urban — 
in most of the provinces very much heavier. Table 4 shows that the average rural 
salary in a majority of the provinces is less than half of the urban salary, and only 
in two provinces, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, is it considerably 
more than half. 

Farm families are substantially larger than town families. Ten average families 
in rural Canada have 32 children, as compared with 27 in the same number of urban 
families. Hence, even if the average income of the farmer were equivalent to the 
average for the city-dweller, it would be harder for him to keep his children at 
school as long at the same cost per pupil per year, simply because he has more of 
them, and without taking account of the greater difficulty of bringing children 
together over country distances to a school. 

The problem of rural school support, naturally harder than urban for these 
reasons, and accentuated of late years by crop failures on the prairies and low agri- 
cultural prices generally, continues to be worse than need be in the opinion of educa- 
tors by reason of the inefficiency of the small administrative and financial unit. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, teachers and others have for some years been 
carrying on a campaign designed to demonstrate to a somewhat reluctant public 
the advantages of a larger unit. Results have begun to show in the past few years, 
particularly in Alberta and British Columbia. The former in 1937 has eleven units 
in operation, and eleven more in process of organization. 

Reorganizing the Grades . — A second educational reform much discussed in 
recent years, and further on the way to adoption than is the larger unit of adminis- 
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tration, is replacement of the 8-4 division of the curriculum by the 6-3-3 division. 
The latest programs of study for Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
British Columbia present the elementary course as one of six years in place of the 
former eight. Pupils of the next three years, even in the larger cities, with few 
exceptions, are by no means all segregated in separate school buildings, but there is 
the unmistakable tendency to treat these years as a unit for curriculum purposes, 
and even in certain cities where the provincial curriculum has not been re-made on 
the new plan some schools that were formerly purely elementary are retaining 
Grade IX pupils and are taking the name of junior high school. 

This group of three (in some cases four) intermediate years, has to serve the 
double purpose of rounding out and completing the formal schooling of a majority 
of children, and of preparing the remainder for studies in the senior high, technical, 
or commercial schools. Psychological reasons for making a break at the sixth rather 
than the eighth grade have become generally accepted. The attachment of an 
additional year to the former seventh and eighth has a solid basis in the increased 
length of the average school career. Comparatively few years ago, schooling for the 
great majority of children ended before the eighth grade but this is no longer so. 
The dividing line of eight years, as average length of schooling, was crossed in 
most of the provinces during the 1920’s. It is most reasonable that in later 
years the change should have been recognized by relating one or two more years of 
schooling closely to the previous eight; in this way the curriculum is rounded off at 
the point where most school careers actually end. 

A natural consequence of the removal of Grade VIII from the status of a turning 
point in school careers is a reduced use of the entrance-to-high-school examination. 
Considering together the eight provinces, other than Quebec, practically all students 
were obliged before proceeding higher, twenty years ago, to pass a standard Depart- 
mental examination at the end of Grade VIII. Ten years ago about two-thirds of 
stadents were obliged to write the examination, while one-third (by no means a 
uniform fraction in all provinces) were promoted by their schools. To-day the 
proportion is quite reversed, about one-fourth writing the examination and three- 
fourths being recommended. Some of those who do take the examination are under 
no obligation, but choose to do so in competition for scholarships or prizes. Since 
the partial adoption of school promotions in New Brunswick in 1936 all of the eight 
provinces are included in their use, and some use them exclusively. 

The reduced use of Grade VIII examinations cannot, however, be entirely attri- 
buted, or perhaps not even mainly, to the reorganization of the curriculum, for it 
started at an earlier date. Moreover, Departmental examinations in Grades IX and 
X have even more completely disappeared, and they are being partially replaced 
oven at the level of high school leaving. But it will not be possible here to review 
their story. This has been done in two recent studies to both of which the interested 
reader is referred; (1) Report of Committee on Examinations, in the Proceedings of 
the t7tli Convention of the Canadian Education Assodaiion, October, 1936; (2) Ex- 
aminations in Canada, a chapter in the Year Book of Education 19S8 (Evans Bnjs., 
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London), among chapters on the same subject from other parts of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Interprovincial Exchange. — ^The new provincial curricula have certain new 
emphases, such as on health teaching and social studies, in common, partly in line 
with the latest developments in other coimtries, but retaining at the same time 
certain characteristics which are peculiarly Canadian. One of the surprising things 
to many a new student of provincial school systenas in Canada is the similarity they 
show in spite of their separate origin and independent development. The common 
features have had less chance of simvival since the newer provinces were organized 
early in the present century, but to offset this there has developed a freer exchange 
of ideas among provinces and a better acquaintance with one another’s problems. 

Only two Dominion-wide organizations of educationists antedate the twentieth 
century, and they only by a few years. The Dominion Education Association, now 
the Canadian Education Association, was founded in 1892, and the Business Educators’ 
Association of Canada in 1896. Only one other, the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities in 1911, had its origin before the Great War, but in the years since, 
more than a dozen have come into existence, each contributing something toward a 
national outlook on educational problems. Some of the names and dates of forma- 
tion run as follows: the Canadian Teacher’s’ Federation, and the National Council 
of Education, 1919; the Canadian School Trustees’ Association, 1922; Canadian 
National Federation of Home and School Associations, 1927; Association of Head- 
mistresses of Canada, 1932; Canadian Physical Education Association; National 
Federation of Kindergarteners, 1934; Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1935; Headmasters’ Association; Workers’ Educational Association of Canada; 
Division of Education and Mental Health in the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1936; Canadian Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 1937. 
Other national organizations, of which the Junior Red Cross is one of the most con- 
spicuous, have pursued a common program through the schools of all provinces, while 
yet other groups, e.g., the Federated Women’s Institutes, the I.O.D.E.. the National 
Council of Women, have made the schools a subject of leading interest in their 
national conferences. 

The ‘education press’, with few exceptions, remains essentially provincial 
rather than national in range, but to some extent the wider picture is interpreted 
by exchanges, particularly among kindred groups of magazines like those of teachers’ 
federations, trustees’ associations, and home and school federations. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has had under consideration for several years the publication 
of a national magazine, and, while the project has not yet come to fruition, a central 
news service to all the provincial magazines is conducted. 

It is not intended to assess here the extent to which different factors-— improved 
knowledge and acquaintance as between provinces, development from a more or 
less common root, or geographical and social conditions, for instance — are respons- 
ible, but simply to point to the fact that education in the eight mainly English- 
language provinces tends to continue in these changing times to maintain a common 
form and content. 
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1.— Bm-olment in and Expenditure on Educational Institutions in Canada, fey 
Provinces, 1936, or Latest Year Ileported.i 


Type of Institution. 

P.E.I. 

N.S.' 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Enrolment— 

Provincially-Controlled Schools— 

(a) Ordinary and technical day 

schools No. 

(b) Evening .schools “ 

(c) Corre,spondence courses “ 

(d) Special schools^ “ 

(e) Normal schools “ 

Privately-Controlled Schools — 

(a) Ordinary day schools “ 

(b) Business training schools..... “ 

Dominion Indian schools “ 

Universities and Colleges— 

(a) Preparatory courses “ 

(b) Courses of university standard “ 
(e) Other courses at university^. . “ 

18,183 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

547 

175 

20 

517 

93 

2 

116,888 

3,511 

868 

406 

303 

3,044 

585 

429 

207 

2,626 

8,737 

92,956 

1.215 

Nil 

Nil 

351 

3,079 

366 

330 

285 

1,236 

8 

682,257* 

17,434* 

Nil 

I, 431 
2,497 

66,628 

3,218 

1,645 

13,269 

II, 228 
6,073 

673,706 

27,067 

2,000 

2,298 

1,237 

11,809 

6,790 

4,664 

2,259 

18,245 

15,204 

Totals, Earolmcnt. “ 

19,537 

137,604 

99,826 

695,680 

765,279 

Population of 19365 “ 

93,000 

537,000 

435,090 

3,096,000 

3,690,000 

Expenditure- 

Pro vincially-Gontr oiled Schools— 

(a) By Provincial Governments 3 

(b) By ratepayers, etc S 

Privately-controlled schools (estim- 
ated) S 

Indian schools $ 

Uni%'ersities and colleges 1 

343,939 

199,170 

21,000 

1,428 

77,946 

1,148,002 

3,073,363 

130,000 

34,319 

1,037,580 

551,573 

2,187,780 

115,000 

18,748 

386,424 

5,235,005 

21,548,923 

2,600,000 

85,046 

6,612,010 

4,739,116 

43,247,348 

1,100,000 

424,636 

7,135,346 

Totals, Expenditure $ 

643,483 

5,423,264 

3,259,625 

36,078,984 

56,646,446 

Type of Institution. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total. 

Enrolment- 

Provincially-Controlled Schools- 
(a) Ordinary and technical day 

schools No. 





2,127,7901 

142,482 

217,247 

107,193 

110,722 

(b) Evening schools “ 

4,218 

1,258 

1,109 

6,980 

62,792 

(o) Correspondence courses “ 

(d) Special schools* “ 

3,633 

8,274 

1,606 

4,712 

20,993 

568 

124 

209 

87 

5,123 

(e) Normal schools. “ 

208 

713 

599 

279 

6,187 

Privately-Controlled Schools— 




4,668 


(a) Ordinary day schools “ 

6,131 

2,003 

873 

3,083 

1,527 

89,892 

17,504 

(b) Business training schools " 

2t773 

1,197 

Dominion Indian schools “ 

2,468 

2,260 

1,954 

3,807 

18,0331 

Universities and Colleges— 





18,302 

(a) Preparatory courses “ 

473 

972 

319 

1 

(b) Courses of university standard " 

3,212 

2,807 

2,222 

2,916 

478 

44,686 

(o) Other courses at university*.. “ 

1,230 

1,056 

248 

33,036 

Totals, Enrolment “ 

166,396 

237,593 

179,969 

141,747 

2,414,2431 

Population of 19385 « 

711,056 

930,977 

772,617 

750,000 

11,028,050* 

Expenditure— 

Provincially-Controlled Schools— 






(a) By Provincial Governments. .. .1 

! 988,434 

1,613.960 

1,432.085 

2.654,885 

18,706,999 

(b) By ratepayers, etc i 

Privately-controlled schools (estim- 

!. 6,225,991 

5.765.093 

7,929,401 

5,802,969 

95,978,038 




ated)..... 1 

5 341,000 

109,000 

213,000 

340,000 

4,969,000 

Indian schools ! 

216,723 

371,447 

319,582 

408,494 

1,930,7448 

U ni versities and colleges 1 

808,094 

1.021.132 

903,703 

696,067 

18,768,302 

Totals, Expenditure 1 

{ 8,670,242 

8,880,632 

10,797,771 

9,902,415 

140,359,0838 


‘ The firat two items for Quebec are tor 1934-35; all others in the table for 1935-36i but Ontario elementary 
figures in years previous to 1936 have been for the calendar year, not for the school year , hence have included 
over 40,000 duplications which arc now removed. * Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. 

These are boarding schools, and many of the ijupils are from a province other than the one in. which they 
areatBchool. * Included with ‘‘Universitiesand Colleges— Preparatory Courses’’. < Includes 

also those in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in Ontario and British Columbia, not held at 
universities or colleges. * Official estimate, see p. 155. ' « Includes 162 in ordinary day schools 

and 4,60 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. '' Includes 14,000 

estimated population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. * Includes $66,321 for Yukon and 

the Northwest Territories, under ‘‘expenditure". 
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Subsection 1. — Provincially-Gontrolled Schools. 

An outline of the provincial systems of school administration was given on 
pp. 960-962 of the 1937 Year Book, and is not repeated in this edition. 

A table at p. 963 of the 1937 Year Book included the record of annual enrol- 
ment by provinces since 1911, together with the record of average daily attendance 
shown in Table 2 below. Figures of both enrolment and attendance for years earlier 
than 1911 were published on pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book. The record of 
average daily attendance is the more comparable one, as between provinces, and 
probably the more significant for most purposes. Both figures have been practically 
at a standstill, or declining, in all provinces except Quebec, for several years, due to 
the annually decreasing number of younger children entering the schools. The 
decrease would be much more pronounced but for the tendency for older children to 
remain in school longer. The extent of this latter trend was indicated on pp. 956- 
957 of the 1937 Year Book. 

2.— Historical Summary of Average Daily Attendance in Provinciaily- Controlled 
Schools, by Provinces, 1911-36. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N 

S. 

N. 

B. 

Qiie. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sasfc. 

Alta. 

B. 


Total. 

1911... 

10 

511 

61 

250 

42 

791 

301 

678 

305 

648 

45 

303 

38,278 

32 

556 

32, 

517 

870. 

532 

1912... 

10 

HKi 

63 

640 

43 

635 

314 

520 

323 

358 

46 

500 > 

49,329 

39, 

226 

37 

384 

928,558‘-s 

1913... 

11 

01)3 

(ifi 

636 

44 

375 

324 

447 

340 

223 

48 

163 

56,005 

45 

888 

43 

072 

978, 


1914... 

11 

170 

66 

599 

44 

534 

344 

657 

357 

519 

58 

778 

65,009 

54 

582 

49 

09(1 

1,051, 

938 

1915... 

11 

694 

70 

361 

47 

839 

360 

897 

307 

959 

68 

250 

72,113 

61 

112 

52 

494 

1,113, 

709 

1916... 

11 

347 

69 

227 

48 

069 

373 

754 

366 

891 

66 

561 

71,522 

60 

271 

SO 

880 

1,118 

522 

1917... 

11 

319 

70 

118 

46 

860 

367 

868 

371 

129 

60 

20(1 

88.758 

65 

374 

52 

577 

1,143 

212 

1918... 

11 

334 

67 

923 

46 

615 

369 

426 

382 

506 

69 

968 

91,010 

68 

489 

54 

748 

1,161 

019 

1919... 

1(1 

908 

65 

906 

45 

797 

370 

710 

301 

539 

72 

072 

98,791 

74 

776 

50 

692 

1,187 

191 

1920. . . 

10 

991 

66 

442 

46 

950 

379 

319 

398 

264 

88 

563 

101,355 

82 

417 

59 

791 

1,234 

092 

1921... 

11 

446 

78 

238 

49 

714 

461 

655 

450 

656 

86 

137 

113,412 

89 

401 

68 

597 

1,349 

256 

1922... 

12 

338 

79 

,410 

51 

,668 

426 

466 

475 

591 

95 

433 

119,041 

100 

515 

75, 

528 

1,436 

960 

1923... 

11 

763 

83 

,472 

53 

,745 ^ 

426 

935 

482 

068 

98 

787 

130,499 

103 

612 

77. 

,752 

1,468 

633 

1924. . . 

11 

783 

79 

,509 

58 

,366 

430 

185 

496 

673 

103 

775 

139,782 

104 

1)03 

79 


1,503 

338 

1925... 

12 

259 

80 

,318 

68 

,397 

443 

741 

508 

044 

104 

312 

144,650 

lOS 

978 

82 

,721 

1,540 

420 

1926 . . . 

11, 

,823 

80 

,446 

58 

,731 

448, 

252 

512, 

,175 

106 

,800 

152,430 

108, 

,881 

85, 

,293 

1,.584 

840 

1927... 

11, 

,777 

81 

,426 

61 

,070 

452, 

,757 

528 

,485 

106 

,793 

157,392 

112 

,401 

88 

,306 

1,600 

407 

1928... 

12 

,123 

82 

,591 

62 

,205 

461, 


535 

,691 

114 

,270 

157,207 

116, 

,246 

01 

.760 

1,633 

320 

1929... 

12 

,144 


,275 

63 

,312 

468, 

!537 

583, 

,334 

116 

,766 

161,658 

120, 

,229 

94 

,410 

1,704, 

663 

1930. . . 

12, 

,201 

85 

,080 

65, 

,726 

478, 

,682 

592, 

,265 

117 

,037 

169,893 

129 

,371 

96 

.196 

1,746, 

,451 

1931... 

12 

,721 

87 

,418 

70 

,856 

502, 

,890 

597 

,164 

120 

,703 

176.716 

134 

,112 

99 

,375 

1,801, 

,955 

1932... 

13 

,119 

89 

,513 

71, 

,423 

518, 

,921 

606 

,867 

122 

,843 

176,916 

136 

,711 

103 

,510 

1,839, 

,823 

1933... 

13 

,810 

93 

,866 

72: 

,204 

525 

,216 

614 

,3572 

121 

,190 

175,002 

137 

,558 

104 

,978 

1,858, 

180’ 

1934... 

13 

,399 

93 

,294 

72 

,109 

542 

,355 

611, ( 

[)00l,2 

120 

,314 

175,457 

139 


103 

.408 

1,870,4911,2 

1935... 

13 

,496 

90 

,565 

70 

,757 

539 

,441 

609 

,269 

117 

.379 

175,323 

138 

,202 

104 

,824 

1,857 

256 

1936... 

13 

,140 

92 

,279 

71 

,132 



601 

,758 

115 

,671 

164,104 

132 

,725 

101 

,873 




1 Approximate. * Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. ’Not available. 


For the year 1936 a record of the age distribution of pupils in the provincially- 
controllcd schools of all provinces has been made available for the first time. This 
tabulation is presented in Table 3. The ages of boys and girls are not shown separ- 
ately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for hoys to leave 
school at younger ages than girls. A table at p. 964 of the 1937 Year Book showed 
the comparative numbers of boys and girls in the secondary grades of eight provinces. 
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3.— Age Bistribution of PupUs in ProvincIally-ControHed Schools, by Provinces, MBG. 


Age. 

P.E.I. 

N.S, 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

5 years or under 

260 

1,468 

1 

64,038{ 

14,084 

616 

1,320 

294 

73 

6 “ 

1,040 

6,664 


39,976 

8,267 

10,691 

7,351 

4,837 

7 » 

1,539 

9,878 

8,911 


59,008 

12,174 

19,512 

14,914 

9,470 

8 " 

1,798 

10,928 

9,161 


63,873 

13,095 

20,726 

15,631 

9,840 

9 » 

1,750 

10,751 

9,144 


62,240 

13,262 

21,131 

14,980 

10,010 

10 “ 

1,790 

11,272 

9,780 

472,490 

66,740 

13,587 

20,696 

15,736 

10,418 

11 “ 

1,804 

11,293 

9,111 


66,429 

13,742 

21,093 

15,919 

10,808 

12 “ 

1,871 

11,224 

9,167 


66,686 

14,430 

21,287 

15,767 

10,986 

13 " 

1,810 

11,128 

8,625 


64; 599 

14,524 

20,926 

16,411 

11,071 

14 » 

1,741 

10,862 

6,960 

^ 69,436- 

55,833 

13,806 

20,874 

15,962 

11,500 

16 “ 

1,297 

8,929 

4,998 

46,918 

10,707 

16,814 

13,686 

10,267 

16 “ 

764 

6,394 

2,842 

j 24,421 

29,657 

7,512 

9,857 

8,192 

7,845 

17 “ 

375 

3,401 

1,595 

18,016 

4,186 

6,064 

5,880 

4,763 

18 “ 

114 

1,720 

816 


11,181 

1,785 

3,674 

3,692 

2,581 

19 “ 

22 

673 

320 

i 4,441 

6,656 

552 

1,849 

2,0,50 

956 

20 “ 

7 

194 

127 

2,333 

} 2Sl{ 

786 

786 

288 

21 years or over. 

4 

109 

78 

) 

1,477 

746 

543 

115 

Totals, Classified 

17,986 

116,888 

91,006 

634,826 

673,706 

143,482 

216,836 

167,193 

115,628 

Unclassified 

197 

Nil 

1,950 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

411 

Nil 

1,094 


Technical Education. — Recent editions of the Year Book have mentioned the 
tendency in post-war years toward diversity of instruction at the secondary level. 
It will be of interest to note here the extent to which communities of various sizes 
have made provision for technical and commercial instruction. 

Among the 36 cities in Canada with populations of more than 20,000, there are 
9 without day technical schools. Three of these— Verdun, Outremont and West- 
mount— are within reach of the Montreal Technical School. The others in order of 
size are Winnipeg, Halifax, Sherbrooke, Sydney, Glace Bay, and Moncton, the last 
four being among the smaller cities of the group. Evening technical classes are held 
in practically the same number of larger cities, though not the same cities, those 
without them in this case being all in Ontario and Quebec. 

! Among the 103 cities with populations between 6,000 and 20,000 about one- 

fourth have day technical schools and a similar number have evening technical 
classes. In smaller centres day schools are extremely rare, considering that there 
I are nearly 400 places with populations of between 1,000 and 5,000, and only half a 

I dozen schools among them. A considerable number, however, provide evening 

i . instruction of a technical character. 

I As information is not available concerning the number of centres offering com- 

: mercial instruction in Quebec, reference can be made only to eight provinces. The 

i chief difference to be noted, in comparison with the coverage of other technical 

instruction, is that approximately twice as many towns and smaller cities include 
i c.ommereial courses in their high schools. There are privately-owned business schools 

in quite a number of others, although they too are unusual in, places with a popula- 
!; tion smaller than 5,000. 

The number of centres offering evening classes of a technical nature has declined 
Ig very considerably in the past few years, and attendance at such classes has fallen by 

;■ one-third. Enrolment in day technical schools has changed little for several years 

| [ (an interesting situation in view of the fact that the academic high school enrolment 

j i has continued to increase at the same time) probably due to the technical schools 

||i being filled to capacity with no money available for their extension. 
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Over a ten-year period technical students have increased proportionately more 
than academic students. They have approximately doubled while the others have 
increased by less than one-half. Even so, in the eight provinces only about one high 
school student in five is following a technical course. 

Technical enrolment includes a number of part-time students in training under 
provincial Apprenticeship Acts, an arrang'ement that seems to be regarded with 
favour, Ontario has had an Apprenticeship Act since 1928, under which boys 
learning the building trades have received their training partly in industry and partly 
in the technical schools; in 1936 the scope of the Act was extended to include barber- 
ing, hairdressing, and the automobile repair trade. A similar plan has been operated 
in British Columbia in the building trades since 1930, and an Apprenticeship Act 
was passed by the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1937. 

In addition to the arrangements for apprenticeship that are being systematized 
under provincial statutes, it appears that a growing number of industrial companies 
are practising plans, of their own arrangement or in conjunction with private corres- 
pondence schools, for the technical training of their younger employees. Some of the 
country’s largest railway, mining, and paper companies, as well as other manufactur- 
ing establishments, have such plans in operation. 

High schools where the only technical course is agricultural are not included in 
the foregoing references. The total number of schools in Canada that would be 
called agricultural high schools, in the sense that the term technical high school is 
used, is less than a dozen, but some of the provinces provide considerable agricultural 
instruction in the regular courses for school leaving, normal entrance, or matricula- 
tion. About one-third of the academic secondary schools in Ontario (collegiate 
institutes, high and continuation schools) have agricultural classes. The ‘ruraliza- 
tion’ of teaching in Quebec schools has received emphasis in recent years. Available 
information, however, does not permit of a tabulation which would convey a reliable 
impression of the extent of agricultural education in the ordinary schools of the 
several provinces together. 

There are residential agricultural schools (other than agricultural colleges) with 
one- or two-year courses as follows: two in Alberta, one in Ontario, and two in 
Quebec. They serve much the same purpose as the diploma course in agricultural 
colleges which are held at one centre in each province, except in Quebec where there 
are three, and in the two smallest provinces. New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where there is none. These boarding schools for the teaching of agriculture 
remain rare in Canada as compared with some other agricultural countries. Den- 
mark, with a population about equal to Ontario's, has 21 such schools with an atten- 
dance of from 2,600 to 3,000, in addition to 59 folk high schools (also residential insti- 
tutions) with an attendance of 6,600 drawn mainly from farm young people. The 
total enrolment in agricultural boarding schools in all Canada, including the diploma 
course at agricultural colleges as well as the other five schools, is about 800. 

For no other occupation, however, with the possible exception of homemaking, 
do Governments in Canada conduct so many educational services outside of the 
schools as for agriculture. Short courses by provincial Mines Departments for 
prospectors have been attended by nearly 5,000 men in a year lately, but short 
courses for farmers, their wives and children, varying in length from a few days to 
a few weeks, are attended each year by several times this number. And courses are 
by no means the only type of educational service sponsored by the Extension 
Branches of Departments of Agriculture and agricultural colleges. One other vari- 
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ety alone, the organization of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs, includes more than 30,000 
young people. A review of the various types of service is not possible in short space 
and will not be attempted here. 

Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted in 1936 of 73,291 teachers, 18,424 males and 54,867 females. 
Practically all of the increase of 3,500 in teachers since 1930 has been in the male 
class. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1936” deals in detail with the 
classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. 
Table 4 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary for rural and urban teachers 
in recent years. 


4.— Average Annual Salaries Received fey Teachers in Rural and Urban Schools, by 
Provinces, 1»2« and 1930-36. 


Item. 

1926. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 











508 

i 5S6[ 

527 

523 

607 

490 

480 

481 

Urban schools 

744 

771 

771 

779 

783 

770 

767 

Nova Scotia— 









Rural and village schools 

535 

543 

566 

562 

646 

531 

531 

636 

Urban schools 

887 

1,080 

1,086 

1,104 

1,071 

1,032 

1,046 

1,077 

New Brunswick— 









E.ural schools 

Urban schools 

} 795 

798{ 

640 

1,224 

662 

1,233 

538 

1,172 

452 

1,124 

407 

1,166 

609 

1,185 

Quebec—* 

Roman Catholic schools — 









Brothers and nuns 

423 

435 

442 

444 

432 

430 

416 

a 

hay teachers 

468 

523 

538 

539 

512 

481 

488 

2 

Protestant schools— 









Lay teachers 

1,170 

1,292 

1,305 

1,330 

1,318 

1,265 

1,144 


Ontario — 









Rural 

987 

1,036 

974 

897 

764 

3 

744 

740 

Urban 

1,458 

i;499 

1,529 

1,517 

1,438 

s 

1,608 

1,471 

Roman Catholic Separate 
schools— 









Rural 

818 

889 

877 

849 

749 

• 

741 

760 

Urban 

687 

762 

781 

731 

743 


739 

715 

Collegiate institutes— Urban 

2.580 

2,688 

2,716 

2,727 

2,638 

2,449 

2,457 

2,449 

High schools— Urban 

2,100 

2,188 

2,243 

2,206 

2,080 

1,831 

1,798 

1,759 

Continuation schools — Urban . . . . 

1,545 

1,156 

1,570 

1,577 

1,454 

1,272 

1,242 

1,214 

Vocational schools — Urban* 

2,571 

2,600 

2,572 

2,586 

2,576 

2,413 

2,456 

2,434 

Manitoba — 









Rural 

Urban 

} 1,208 

1,217[ 

951 

1,507 

915 

1,423 

822 

1.258 

529 

1,252 

620 

1,258 

601 

1,297 

Saskatchewan — 









Rural 

1.017* 

1,076 

863 

861 

620 

606 

465 

* 

Urban 

1,292* 

1,316 

1,289 

1,277 

1,125 

969 

914 

* 

Alberta- 









Rural.. 

1,034* 

1,059 

1.018 

927 

842 

738 

723 

731 

Urban 

1,584* 

1,507 

1,533 

1.614 

1,414 

1,418 

1,369 

1,395 

British Columbia — 









Rural districts. 

1,110 

1,161 

1,135 

1,086 

1,011 

945 

940 

949 

District municipalities 

1,419 

1,338 

1,378 

1,337 

1,104 

1,106 

1,117 

1,135 

Cities 

1,648 

1,788 

1,813 

1,703 

1,297 

1,292 

1,677 

1,600 


1 Not entirely classified as rural and urbain. ’ Not available. ’ Changed from calendar 

to scliool year. ‘Full-time teachers. *1927 figures. 


Financial Statistics. — ^Tables 5 and 6 present records of the finances of the 
boards operating the provincial schools, in a comparable way, in so far as this can be 
done with existing records. Similar tables in the 1937 Year Book presented this 
infoi-mation for all years since 1926, and in the 1936 Year Book for all years since 
1914. 
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6.— Financial Support of Provlncially-Controllcd Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
19^6, 1931, and latest years. 

Note.— The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxabon. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per year. Figures for intervening years will be found at pp. 967-969 of the 1937 Year 


Province 

and 

Fiscal Year. 

Govern- 

ment 

Grants. 

Taxation 
within 
School 
Administra- 
tive Units. 

School 

Board 

Revenue 

from 

Counties. 

Total 

Current 

Revenue 

Recorded.* 

Debenture 

Indebted- 

ness. 

Adminis- 

trative 

Units 

Operating 

Schools. 

Prince Edward Island— 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

No. 

1926 

242,3362 

171,650 

Nil 

413,986 


469 

1931 

268,9052 

265,7232 

189,444 

Nil 

448,349 


469 

1936 

199,172 

Nil 

464,895 


473 

1937 

269,3792 

181,236 

Nil 

450,615 


475 

Nova Scotia— 







1926 

365,2192 

2,393,155 

497,229 

3,255,603 


1,704 

1931 

509,4622 

2,657,780 

493,533 

3,660,775 


1,714 

1935 

031,2332 

2,604,137® 

483,186 

3,718,655® 


1,722 

1936 

650,6062 

663,4212 

2,556,905 

482,398 

3,689,909 


1,719 

1937 

2,690,733 

477,265 

3,731,419 


1,721 

New Brunswick— 







1926 

511,3502 

2,263,082 

213,066 

2,987,498 


1,459 

1931. 

459,0292 

2,467,610 

1,964,287 

210,500 

3,137,039 


1,483 

1936 

462, 1822 

223,493 

2,649,962 

4,961,800® 

1,518 

1937 

605,0212 

2,077,475 

224,461 

2,806,947 

1,540 

Quebec— 







1926 

993,609 

15,647,512 

Nil 

17,271,783 

50,413,950 

1,800 

1931 

1,429,033 

18,697,183 

Nil 

20,742,951 

65,886,105 

1,827 

1936 

1,137,886 

19,002,389 

Nil 

20,736,404 

82,919,989 

1,859 

1936 

1,316,019 

18,676,630 

Nil 

20,548,403 

79,566,117 

1,860 

Ontario— 







1926 

4,775,853 

30,903,925< 

1,774,592 

37,605,519 

71,061,955 

1 6 600 

1931 

6,276,666 

39,544,376< 

3,100,225 

49,351,714 

88,781,934 

1 (approx.) ' 

1935 

4,739,116 

33,648, 156< 

2,195,651 

40,482,922 

79,570,691 

Manitoba— 







1920 

1,091,151 

7,302,044* 

Nil 

8,393,195 

14,790,474 

1,862 

1931 

1,310,687 

7,676,879* 

Nil 

8,986,466 

15,006,997 

1,938 

1937 

972,277 

6,091,895* 

Nil 

7,064,172 

14,690,064 

1,892 

Saskatchewan— 







1926 

2,265,481 

2,704,242 

10,696,154 

Nil 

13,111,829 

11,933,064 

4,525 

1931 

8,114,719 

Nil 

11,015,486 

15,945,934 

4,796 

1935 

1,613,960 

6,076,000 

Nil 

7,845,354 

13, 526, 765 < 

4,923 

1936 

1,638,417 

6,307,000 

Nil 

8,106,904 

13,999,736 

4,938 

Alberta— 







. 1926 

1,137,638 

8,241,715 

Nil 

9,491,130 

10,704,034 

3,124 

1931. 

1,611,776 

8,931,880 

Nil 

10,599,204 

12,026,157 

3,395 

1935 

1,432,085 

7,489,823 

Nil 

9,063,248 

9,883,239 

3,492 

1936 

1,390,238 

7,640,419 

Nil 

9,065,132 

9,359,594 

3,542 

British Columbia— 







1926 

2,380,668 

2,856,376 

2,175,619 

5,095,420 

6,226,661 

6,623,115 

5,802,969 

Nil 

7,476,088 

9,083,037 

7,798,734 

8,073,435 

12,101,417 

15,936,753 

14,922,884' 

14,631,839' 

746 

1931 

Nil 

811 

1935 

Nil 

s 762 

1936 

2,270,466 

Nil 

5 773 

1937 

, 2,456,372 

6,315,902 

Nil 

8,772,274 

763 


1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. s Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 

in the Maritime Provinces; and in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
Board. “ Record not available. < The Ontario figures include the township grant towards 

the salaries of rural public school teachers. In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three-fifths of 
the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality. * Revised 

since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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6.— IxpcHdltures of School Boards, by Provinces, 1936, 1931 and 1936, or latest year. 

Note.— All amounts in even thousands are estimates. Figures for intervening years were given at 
p. 9G9 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Province 

and 

Fiscal Year. 

Teaxshers’ 

Salaries. 

Buildings, 

Grounds 

and 

Permanent 

Improve- 

ments. 

Interest 

Debentures 

and 

Other 

Loans. 

Equipment, 

Repairs, 

Fuel 

and 

all Other 
Expenses.' 

Total.' 


$ 

S 

1 

$ 

$ 

Prince Edward Island 






Nova Scotia 


2 

2 

2 


New Brunswick 

Quebec— 






1920 

9,099,785 

2,433,047 

2,721,293 

5,919,287 

20,173,412 

1931..... 

11,130,976 

5,969,843 

3,371,340 

7,930,447 

28,408,606 

1935 

11,023,731 

4,100,000 

8,504,304 

23,028,096 

1936 

11,160,922 

8 

4,200,000 

7,764,165 

23,115,087 

Ontario— 






1926 

25,167,571 

6,463,159 

3,396,000 

7,935,000 

41,961,730 

1031 

30,490,962 

5,148,123 

4,328,000 

10,739,094 

50,706,179 

1933 

27,405,768 

926,673 

4,407,000 

9,291,393 

42,030,834 

Manitoba— 






1920 

4,914,087 

419,047 

681,643< 

2,184,409 

8,199,186 

1931 

5,387,400 

795,143 

693,704< 

2,290,757 

9,167,004 

1937 

4,057,103 

285,376 

014, 176 < 

1,936,489 

6,893,143 

Saskatchewan— 






1B2G 

7,438,095 

1,688,016 

3,360,490 

12,476,600 

1931 

7,368,024 

1,022,655 

3,062,489 

11,433,168 

1936 

4,601,859 

481,621 

2,. 500, 667 

7,544,047 

Aiberta- 






1926 

5,640,219 

1,051,027' 

064,000 

2,188,330 

2,325,078 

9,634,182 

1931 

6,741,826 

637,555' 

758,000 

10,363,059 

1934 

6,613,781 

435,535 

604, 000 » 

2,069,097 

2,064,721 

8,772,413® 

1936 

6,668,088 

477,928 

028,000 

8,828,737 

1936 

5,664,072 

525,448' 

583,000 

2,137,270 

8,909,790 

BritLsh Columbia 







1 Excluding all payments on principal of debentures, etc. * Not available. a Included 

under the heading, ‘ ‘Equipment, repairs, etc.’ ’ * In Manitoba, interest on debenture.s only. o In 

Alberta repairs are included under this heading. * Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 2. — Private Schools. 

Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. — There are numerous schools 
in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially-controlled 
schools, but which are not publicly financed or administered and hence are not 
included in Subsection 1 (except in Quebec). Except in Quebec, the private schools 
have from about 2 to 4 p.c. of elementary and secondary pupils in the diflPerent prov“ 
inces. In Quebec the proportion is about 10 p.c., but most of them are subsidized 
by the Provincial Government and provincial reports include a record of them 
similar to, and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the 
records of publicly-controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included 
in Subsection 1. Table 7, however, shows their enrolment quinquennially since 1921, 
the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools 
is included in the “Annual Survey of Education, 1936”. 
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7.— Enrolment in Private Eieinentary and Secondary Scbools in. Canada, fey 
Provinces, 1931, 1936, 1931, and 1936. 

Note— Figures for intervening years were given at p. 970 of the 19o7 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total. 

1921 

682 

3,047 

2,607 

54,671 

9,961 

3,149 

1,608 

2,274 

3,159 

81,158 

1926 

580 

2,956 

3,528 

54,767 

10,126 

4,534 

2,358 

2,281 

4,624 

85,7,54 

1931 

570 

2,746 

4,082 

57,320 

12,236 

5,864 

2,853 

2,944 

5,276 

93,891 

1936 

547 

3,044 

3,079 

55,775 

11,809 

5,131 

2,003 

3,083 

4,568 

89,039 


Business Colleges. — There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of business 
and commercial education. A record of enrolment from this group also has been 
collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921; 
a summary of this information is presented in Table 8. 


8.— Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, fey Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936. 

Note,— Figures for intervening years were given at p. 971 of tbe 1937 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total. 

1921 

85 

1,280 

740 

4,319 

14,537 

3,538 

1,333 

2,216 

1,986 

30,034 

1926 

114 

766 

722 

2,743 

10,314 

3,502 

1,436 

2,739 

2,230 

24,566 

1931 

140 

775 

671 

2,807 

9,732 

3,087 

1,400 

1,629 

2,180 

22,421 

1936 

176 

585 

366 

3,218 

6,790 

2,773 

873 

1,527 

1,197 

17,504 


Subsection 3. — ^Higher Education. 

Previous editions of the Year Book have included considerable current informa- 
tion on universities and colleges, concerning enrolment, graduates, teaching staffs, 
and finances. For example, pp. 971 to 978 of the 1937 Year Book presented the 
enrolment and graduates of individual schools of higher education for the year 
1934-35 and, furthermore, referred to previous editions of the Year Book in which 
statistics regarding the finances, staffs, etc., of these institutions were presented. 
The necessity to economize space in the Year Book has made it impossible to con- 
tinue to give detailed statistics of this nature, more especially since they are now 
adequately treated in the "Annual Survey of Education in Canada”, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The interested reader is referred to the latest 
edition, that for 1936. 

Available space this year is devoted to a retrospective view of the work of these 
institutions since 1920, the year in which preparation of records of higher education 
was begun by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The record of graduates in Table 9 shows that there has been an inei-ease of 
about 60 p.c. in the annual number of university graduates since 1923 or 1924, when 
the abnormalities of enrolment resulting from the War mainly disappeared. By 
skidying the figures in relation to the total population of the country at university 
age, it is found that nearly 3 p.c, of the young people growing up in Canada i,o-clay 
become university graduates — about 4 p.c. of the young men and 1-5 p.c. of the 
young women. The proportion receiving degrees in Arts or Science is now nearly 
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double that of fifteen years ago, but in several of the other faculties the proportion 
has not increased at all, and in some has definitely fallen. The annual supply of 
professional workers, as represented by these records of graduation in the several 
faculties, was studied in relation to the requirements for maintaining the existing 
ratio of professionals in the total population, in a special bulletin of the Education 
Branch issued in 1937. 

This bulletin. Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada, shows that 
Canadian universities have been further short of training the number of workers 
required in engineering and allied professions than in most others. Native-born 
Canadians constitute few more than half of the mining, mechanical and electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen and architects in the country, and only about 
two-thirds of civil engineers, surveyors, chemists, assayers and metallurgists. Much 
the greatest outside source of supply has been the British Isles, while the United 
States has supplied larger numbers than the continent of Europe. 

It has been shown by health professionals that the population per doctor is greater 
now than a generation ago, is nearly double in some provinces what it is in others, and 
is more than double in cities what it is in smaller communities and their surrounding 
rural areas. The population per dentist is now only about 2,500 where as it was 4,000 
thirty years ago, but the rate at which dentists have been graduated in recent years 
has not been nearly fast enough to maintain the existing ratio. Health of animals 
engages fewer professionals, i.e., veterinaries, than twenty years ago, although the 
number of live stock is much greater now. 

Clergymen represent another main professional group in which it seems doubtful 
whether the supply is being maintained. Teachers, on the other hand, are more 
numerous than required, particularly in view of the fact that a smaller child popula- 
tion each year reduces the demand for their services. The equivalent number of 
all new teaching positions for several years have been taken by men. Univer- 
sity courses in librarianship have as yet attracted few men. 

The supply from the universities in law and pharmacy seems to retain a closer 
relationship to requirements than in the occupations just mentioned, perhaps, in a 
measure, because part of the training is taken in the employ of a graduate lawyer or 
druggist, the number of entrants thus depending in some measure on the number 
practising. In many of the less clearly de&ed or numerically less important profes- 
sions it is not possible to trace the adequacy of the rate of supply with existing 
sources of information. 

Table 9 shows that there has been no tendency in post-war years for women to 
increase their enrolment in such professional lines of study as medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, theological, or missionary courses. A few appear in the record of 
every branch of study into which enrolment can be divided, except forestry, but 
they have held in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, and to Educa- 
tion, Social Service and Public Health. Altogether they constitute about one-fourth 
of university graduates, but their proportion of the total has not tended to increase 
noticeably since the abnormal enrolment of returned soldiers came to an end in the 
early 1920’s. Their proportion is highest in Ontario and the western provinces. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall that university education for women 
in Canada began only within the lifetime of the older generation women still living. 
The centenary of university education for women was celebrated in the United 
States recently, the original event having been the admission of four young women 
to the post-matriculation course at Oberlin College, Ohio, in the autumn of 1837, 
but according to the archives of the Canadian Federation of University Women, it 
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was not until about 40 years later that women were first admitted to a university 
course in Canada, and only about 50 years ago that the practice became general. 

The story of universities in these 50 years has been4)ne of service broadening 
in many ways. There has been the addition, one after another, of new branches of 
study; Table 9 reveals several innovations in the years since 1920, To match the 
nineteenth century’s extension of service to women, the Twentieth century has 
brought about the recognition by universities of an educational responsibility to the 
general population beyond their walls. The work of university extension depart- 
ments, however, takes so many forms that it does not lend itself to tabular expres- 
sion, and cannot be summarized here. 

9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 192(9-30. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE. 


■ 

Year. 

Bachelors of 
Arts.‘ 

Bachelors of 
Science (in Arts). 

: Bachelors of 
Commerce.® 

Totals. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Both 

Sexes. 

Women. 

1920 

1,033 

382 

38 

4 

8 

Nil 

1,079 

386 

1921 

1,337 

514 

77 

7 

12 

1 

1,426 

522 

1922 

1,443 

540 

95 

9 

46 

2 

1,584 

551 

1923 i 

1,551 

600 

115 

18 

68 

3 

1,734 

621 

1924 

1,675 

645 

107 

13 

75 

8 

1,857 

666 

192S 

1,698 

674 

98 

14 

100 

1 

1,896 

689 

1926 

1,985 

770 

136 

29 

73 

14 

2,194 

813 

1927 

2,080 

776 

149 

13 

114 

IS 

2,343 

802 

1928 

2,231 

856 

161 

11 

109 

8 

2,601 

875 

1929 

2.257 

922 

195 

27 

117 

15 

2,569 

964 

1930 

2,499 

989 

237 

38 

134 

17 

2,870 

1,044 

1931 

2,474 

981 

252 

45 

169 

17 

2,895 

1,043 

1932 ^ 

2,629 

1,020 

277 

41 

199 

15 

3,105 

1,076 

1933 i 

2,881 

1,143 

259 

35 

244 ■ 

32 

3,384 

1,210 

1934 

3,081 

1,157 

293 

45 

241 

33 

3,615 

1,235 


3,034 

1,162 


.39 

200 

26 

3,522 

1,227 

1936 1 

3,175 

1,168 

320 

45 

202 

25 

3,697 

1,238 



1 Includes Buchelors of Letters and of Social Science. sincludes Bachelors of Accoimtajicy and 

of Socrotarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Sohools of Fine Arts of iviont* 

real and Quebec. 


46847— G3 
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9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920”3(>— continued. 


GEADUATES IN AGRICULTURE. VETERINARY SCIENCE, AND HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. 


Year, 

Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science. 

Graduates in 
Veterinary Science. 

Bachelors 
of House- 
hold 
Science. 

Totals. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Both 

Sexes. 

Women. 

1920 

113 

1 

6 

Nil 

6 

125 

7 

1921 

156 

3 

26 

Nil 

10 

192 

13 

1922 

193 

1 

28 

Nil 

9 

230 

10 

1923 

186 

3 

39 

Nil 

18 

243 

21 

1924 1 

157 

Nil 

34 

Nil 

30 

221 

30 

1925 1 

131 

Nil 

21 

Nil 

28 

180 

28 

1926. 

111 

3 

18 

Nil 

19 

148 

22 

1927 

87 

3 

18 

Nil 

33 

138 

36 

1928 

104 

1 

21 

1 ' 

57 

182 

59 

1929 

94 

1 

23 

Nil 

76 

192 

76 

1930 

131 

1 

21 

Nil 

122 

274 

123 

1931..... 

160 

2 

28 

Nil 

112 

300 

114 

1932 

150 

1 

34 

Nil 

146 

330 

147 

1933 

198 

2 

37 

Nil 

137 

372 

139 

1934 

215 

2 

36 

Nil 

164 

415 

166 

1936 

243 

10 

52 

Nil 

128 

423 

138 

1936 

238 

7 

53 

Nil 

138 

429 

145 


TEACHERS DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Year. 

Teach- 

ers 

Dip- 

lomas. 

Degrees in 
Education or 
Pedagogy. 

1 Librarians' 

1 Degrees or 
Diplomas. 

Physical 

Training 

Diplomas. 

Service 

Diplomas. 

Totals. 


Total. 

Total. I 

Women. 

Total. 

jwomen. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Both 

Sexes. 

|WQmen.i 

1920. . . . 

153 

5 

Nil 

Nil 



Nil 


Nil 

_ 

158 

Nil 

1921.... 

100 

1 

Nil 

Nil 


- 

Nil 

- 

6 

6 

106 

5 

1922.... 

176 

5 ; 

Nil 

Nil i 


_ 

7, 

7 

11 

11 

199 

18 

1923,...! 

239 1 

18 ! 

Nil 

Nil 


- 

17 

17 

13 

13 

287 

30 

1924.... 

346 

24 

1 

Nil 



?l! 

24 

9 

9 

403 

34 

1926.... 

344 

28 

3 

Nil 


- 

18 

18 

20 

18 

410 

39 

1926.... 

373 

25 

1 

Nil 1 


_ 

37j 

37 i 

24 

23 

459 

61 

1927.... 

450 

42 

10 

Nil 


- 

38 

38 

27 

27 

567 

75 

1928.... 

438 

25 

2 

20 


19 

41 

41 

24 

23 

548 

85 

1929.... 

501 

31 

3 

42 


41 

45 

45 

21 

21 

640 

110 

1930.... 

523 

77 

31 

36 


36 

41 

41 

20 

20 

697 

128 

1931.... 

581 

60 

19 

39 


37 

45 

45 

18 

18 

743 

119 

1932.... 

744 

72 

21 

48 


46 

41 

41 

55 

61 

960 

159 

1933.... 

807 

56 

18 

63 


51 

26 

25 

48 

42 

989 

136 

1934. . . . 

810 

74 

14 

61 


58 

24 

24 

38 1 

36 

1,005 ■ 

132 

1935.... 

649 

61 

18 

54 


53 

26 

25 

48 

44 

838 

140 

1936.... 

584 

100 

26 

66 


63 

21 

20 ^ 

45 

39 

816 1 

147 


Excluding teachers diplomas. 
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9 —Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-36— oontimied. 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES. 


Year. 

Medical 

Doctors. 

Dentists. 

Pharmacists. 

Post- 

Graduate 

Nurses 

Diplomas.^ 

Diplomas 
in Physio- 
therapy 
and 

Occupa- 

tionjil 

Therapy. 

Totals. 


Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Both 

Sexes. 

Women. 

1920 

274 

9 

170 

2 

182 

9 

19 

Nil 

645 

39 

1921 

404 

14 

189 

5 

176 

10 

67 

Nil 

836 

96 

1922 

448 

22 

221 

4 

181 

22 

98 

Nil 

948 

146 

1923 

503 

18 

383 

6 

203 

22 

88 

Nil 

1,177 

134 

1924 

651 

25 

281 

4 

200 

8 

80 

Nil 

1,212 

117 

1925 

477 

25 

203 

Nil 

177 

16 

72 

Nil 

929 

113 

1926 

610 

17 

150 

4 

134 

4 

83 

Nil 

877 

108 

1927 

421 

20 

145 

2 

212 

10 

93 

Nil 

871 

125 

1928 

481 

21 

98 

Nil 

182 

9 

102 

13 

876 

145 

1929....... 

747 

41 

102 

Nil 

183 

11 

111 

11 

1,154 

174 

im 

SIS 

31 

114 

1 

204 

It 

111 

27 

974 

181 

1931 

535 

26 

90 

Nil 

208 

10 

122 

20 ! 

976 

178 

1932 

511 

24 

78 

Nil 

203 

12 

159 

24 

975 

219 

1933 

483 

25 

70 

1 

162 

10 

174 

25 

914 

235 

1934 

488 

IS 

83 

2 

160 

9 

125 

1 

857 

155 

1936. 

472 

20 

80 

1 

150 

13 

150 

6 

858 

190 

1936 

497 

21 

106 

Nil 

190 

10 

191 

27 

1,011 

249 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY. 


Year. 

From Law Schools. 

From 

Roman 

Catholic 

Theological 

Colleges. 

From Protestant 
Theological College.s. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Total. 

Women. 

1920 

382 

12 

182 

212 

17 

1921 

393 

14 

226 

200 

18 

1922 

282 

4 

245 

148 

22 

1923 

261 

4 

264 

163 

18 

1924 

252 

11 

278 

152 

19 

1925 

226 

7 

250 

168 

19 

1920 

277 

10 

270 

206 

23 

1927 ^ 

257 

7 

272 

173 

21 

1928 

198 

7 

271 

166 

17 

1929 ■ 

241 

3. 

244 

164 

15 

1930 

211 

8 

209 

161 

16 

1931 

223 

5 

246 

189 

18 

1932 

235 

8 

205 

173 

15 

1933. 

213 

7 

258 

162 

17 

1934..... 

209 

8 

288 

202 

20 

1935 

238 

11 

289 

202 

15 

1936 

209 

7 

310 

174 

16 


1 Includes 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 
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9.— Gtraduates from Canadiaii Universities and Colleges, 1930-3&— continued. 


POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES. 



Honorary 

Doctorates. 

Doctorates 
in Course. 

Masters of 
Arts.i 

Masters of 
Science.2 


Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

1920 

66 

1 

24 

Nil 

147 

44 

27 

1 

1921 

58 

Nil 

24 

1 

147 

42 

30 

6 


145 

Nil 

24 

1 

156 

46 

60 

4 

1923 

84 

1 

31 

2 

190 

62 

58 

2 


78 

1 

35 

3 

222 

64 

73 

5 


72 

2 


3 

187 

64 

79 

5 

1926 

67 

Nil 

28 

4 

202 

62 

82 

4 


79 

2 

40 

1 i 

225 

72 

67 

3 

1928 

119 

3 i 

41 

4 

251 

74 

77 

5 

1929 

108 

1 

51 

5 

228 

76 

59 

2 


127 

1 

61 

7 

238 

78 

68 

4 

1931..... 

95 

Nil 

46 

7 

274 

94 

93 

4 


78 

2 

80 

11 

239 

80 

124 

6 

1933 

102 

Nil 

87 

9 

287 

101 

145 

7 

1934 

90 

Nil 

89 

11 

354 

87 

134 

4 

1935 

76 

3 

77 

4 

254 

93 

115 

7 

1936 

100 

2 

08 

5 

352 

73 

133 

3 

Year. 


Baclielotfl 

of 

Divinity. 

Licentiates 
(except in 
Theology) . 

Other Post 
Graduate Desvees 
and Diploma-s.'"* 

Totals. 



Total, 

Total. 

Women. 

Total. 

Women. 

Both ! 
So.xes. 1 

Women. 

1920 


37 

39 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

342 

46 

1931 


34 

41 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

342 

49 

1922 


61 

43 

Nil 

57 

Nil 

546 

51 

1923 


42 

61 

1 

66 

1 

538 

69 

1924 


47 

46 

1 

80 

S 

581 

82 

1925 


33 

67 

Nil 

44 

3 

505 

77 

1926 


30 

40 

1 

60 

2 

509 

73 

1927 


33 

70 

3 

61 

1 

575 

83 

1928 


24 

72 

1 

93 

3 

677 

89 

i 1929 


31 

76 

1 

104 

2 

657 

87 

1930 


41 

94 

1 

107 

Nil 

738 

91 

f 1931 


37 

91 

2 

100 

2 

736 

109 

1932 


33 

130 

2 

107 

2 

791 

102 

19,33 


32 

97 

4 

97 

Nil 

847 

121 

1934 


46 

129 

16 

108 

5 

856 

123 

‘i 1935 


36 

112 

7 

95 

3 

765 

117 

1 1936 


43 

100 

7 

90 

Nil 

786 

90 

I ‘ Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. * Inelude.s M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.So.F. 

1 M.V. So. , M. So. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). “ Excepting diplomas t< 

1 and theology. 

i 

, M.Arch., 
)r teachers 
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9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Cailcges, 1930-36— concluded. 
ESTIMATE OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES. 


Deductions for DupUeation. 


Year. 

Men 

and 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

and 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men 

and 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1920. . . . 

2,889 

2.427 

462 

533 

522 

11 

2,356 

1,905 

451 

1921.... 

3,627 

2,963 

664 

457 

445 

12 

3,170 

2,518 

652 

1922. . . . 

3,843 

3,109 

734 

442 

430 

12 

3,401 

2,679 

722 

1923.... 

4,509 

3,710 

799 

509 

502 

7 

4,000 

3,208 

792 

1924.... 

4,467 

3,624 

843 

546 

535 

11 

3,921 

3,089 

832 

1925.... 

4.037 

3,181 

856 

474 

464 

10 

3,563 

2,717 

846 

1926.... 

4,319 

3,343 

976 

4,54 

443 

11 

3,805 

2,900 

965 

1927.... 

4.414 

3,421 

993 

460 

450 

10 

3,954 

2,971 

983 

1928.... 

4,545 

3,454 

1,091 

446 

435 

11 

4,099 

3,019 

1,080 

1929. . . , 

4,932 

3,711 

1,221 

515 

501 

14 

4,417 

3,210 

1,207 

1930. . . . 

5,185 

3,839 

1,346 

467 

453 

14 

4,718 

3,386 

1,332 

1931.... 

5,290 

3,952 

1,338 

449 

437 

12 

4,841 

3,515 

1,.326 

1932..., 

5,552 

4,109 

1,443 

459 

447 

12 

5,093 

3,602 

1,431 

1933.... 

5,891 

4,307 

1,584 

440 

428 

12 

5,451 

3,870 

1,572 

1934. . . . 

6,272 

4,687 

1,585 

479 

407 

12 

6,793 

4,220 

1,573 

1935. . . . 

' 0,226 

4,648 

1,578 

460 

449 

11 

5,768 

4, 199 

1,567 

1936.... 

6,441 

4,834 

1,607 

455 

444 

11 

5.986 

4,390 

1,596 


1 Not including diplomas in Education and Social Service, 
honorary degrees. 


a few other diplomas, post-graduate and 


Section 2. — Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 

This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and work 
of the National Keseareh Council, and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 
the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 
described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the reader is 
referred for this information to pp. 866-872 of the 1932 Year Book. 

Section 3. — ^The Libraries of Canada. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects information from libraries biennially. 
In the 1937 Year Book, at pp. 978-980, a summary of the data obtained in the latest 
survey was published. More recent information is not available at the date on 
which the 1938 Year Book goes to press. 

Section 4. — ^Art in Canada. 

An article entitled “The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”, contributed 
by Newton MaeTavish, M.A., D.Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 



CHAPTER XXVI.— PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 

The subject matter of this chapter is treated under the following sectional 
headings: Section 1. — Administx'ation of Public Health Activities in Canada by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments; Section 2.-— Institutional Statistics of 
Public Health and Benevolence where, besides health and hospitalization records, 
social statistics also receive some attention — ^the latter are becoming more and more 
necessary to the proper drafting of social legislation and the study of social problems; 
Sections 3 and 4 review concisely the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses and the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, respectively. 

The rapid increase in the numbers committed to various institutions, such 
as hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase in 
juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the fii’st part of the 
twentieth century. 

Section 1. — ^Administration. 

In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion, and Provincial Gov- 
ernments through their respective health departments. 

The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. In addition, the Dominion Government 
makes grants to voluntary organizations which are engaged in pulalic health work, 
notably: Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of St. John Ambulance 
Association; Canadian Red Cross Society; Canadian Social Hygiene Council; 
Canadian Mental Hygiene Council. 

With the object of obtaining uniform legislation and procedure in the various 
provinces the Dominion Council of Health was created. This body consists of the 
Deputy Minister of the Dominion Departmeixt of Pensions and Nxitional Health 
as Chairman, the chief executive offxcer of the provincial department or board of 
health of each province, together with sxich other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these apjxointed mcmlxers, four represent agriculture, laboxir, rural women’s work 
and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a scientific adviser 
on public health matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottxxwa, when public 
health piublems are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 

Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
establishment and miiintenanee of institutions Is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sec. ‘J2 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their 
control, municipalities, societies, and individuals generally initiate charitable and 
humane efTorts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and 
for c.omiieient uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, and 
refleclJng most clearly iJie benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for 
medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the 
district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses 
998 
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whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice and 
assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers, and parents. In many cases 
dental inspection is provided for. This work is relatively new and has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a short period but great benefits have already 
resulted, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and in the 
control and prevention of epidemics. 

Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipality, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall he made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also hospitals for veterans and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 

Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals, more 
common in the province of Quebec, which are conducted by various religious orders; 
Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special hospitals which may be privately 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 

Mental institutions, homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane of each 
county are cared for in county institutions. 

Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind are largely under 
provincial administration. 

In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are administered 
by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, prison farms, 
and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial Governments. 

Subsection 1. — Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government. 

The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined its functions. The Department is divided 
into two divisions — ^those of Pensions, and National Health. The chief functions of 
the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Department of 
Health) are; to protect the country against the entrance of infectious disease; to 
exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country ; to treat sick 
and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction work are 
provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the quality of 
food and drugs, except export meat and canned goods, which are under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation and 
exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to care for 
lepers and to co-operate with the provinces wdth a view to preserving and improving 
the public health. Following are the various Divisions of the Department of Health. 
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DiTision of Quarantine, Leprosy, Immigration Medical, Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals. — Quarantine — Quarantine has for its object the prevention 
of the entry into the country by water, land, or air traffic of quarantinable diseases, 
especially plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and typhus. Quarantine 
stations are maintained at Halifax, N.S., Saint Jolm, N.B., Quebec, Que., and 
William Head, B.C. Supervision is exercised especially over all vessels coming from 
abroad and any passengei’s or ci-ews who are found to be suffering from quarantinable 
disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station, and the 
necessary measures taken regarding the infestation of vessels with rats or other 
vermin; all this in accordance with the principles laid down in the Convention of 
Paris, 1926. Leprosy — The Leprosy Branch of tliis Division operates two hospitals 
for the treatment of all cases of leprosy found in Canada, one at Tracadie, N.B., 
and the other at Bentinck Island, B.C. Immigration Medical — Medical advice is 
given the Immigration Department with regard to the mental and physical suit- 
ability of prospective immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe, a staff of Canadian doctors, 
whose duty is to examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their embarka- 
tion. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappointment, and 
hardship occurring hitherto whenever it became necessary to deport, on account of 
physical or mental disability, immigrants who have made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada- Medical officers are also stationed at the principal ports of entry 
in Canada, who make a final inspection of prospective immigrants and supply 
medical care for those who are ill on arrival. Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals — 
The sick mariners and marine hospitals provide medical and surgical attendance 
and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured mariners arriving 
at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners' dues, in con- 
formity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act (see pp. 680-082). 

Division of Sanitary Engineering. — ^The activities normally handled under 
. Public Health Engineering include: the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction w^orks, canals, 
railways, and other forms of public works; by agreement with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, investigations and reports on soui’ces of water supplies for use 
aboard common carriers in international and interprovincial traffic between Canada 
and the United States; special investigations and reports regarding pollution of 
the International Boundary waiters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. 
Public Health Service; supervision of w'ater supplies of common carriers on the 
inland w'aters of Canada and in international and interprovincial traffic is another 
fmiction; co-operation with other Dominion Departments re sanitation in National 
Parks and summer camps on Dominion lands and allied matters; with the American 
Hallway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; with the Provincial Plealth 
Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the certification of water 
supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic. 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division. — This Division is organized to 
give the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine 
supply. Begistration of all secret formula non-pharmacopoeial medicines for human 
use is required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs used in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 

Laboratory of Hygiene. — ^The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
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larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility, and potency. 
Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin, and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them in making their products. Disinfectants are investigated 
as to manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is 
rendered to other departments of government, and research problenas are undertaken. 

Food and Drugs Division.— In this Division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver examine samples taken from suspected 
stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever adulteration or misbranding is 
found. Standards of quality have been established for many products, and the 
supervision of informative, truthful label declarations is a special objective. La- 
boratory services are provided for other Divisions of the Departnmnt, and co- 
operation with other departments of government is effectively carried on. 

Narcotic Drug Division. — Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada 
forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 
Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importa- 
tion and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by international Conventions agreed to at The Hague and Geneva. Whole- 
sale agents and druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to 
forward their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these 
habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 

Epidemiology. — The Epidemiological Division co-operates with the provincial 
Departments of Health in the control of the communicable diseases and carries out 
special 'Studies in regard to morbidity and mortality of disease and public health 
problems that arise from time to time. 

Industrial Hygiene. — The purpose of the Industrial Hygiene Division is to 
develop methods for the protection and improvement of the health of industrial 
workers. This Division conducts special studies regarding illness in industries in 
co-operation with the provincial Departments of Health. 

Child and Maternal Hygiene. — ^The work of this Division consists of measures 
designed for the reduction of infantile and maternal mortality in Canada. This 
necessitates collection of information regarding causative factors and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding the application of remedial measures. 

Medical Appraisal and Advisory Division. — ^This Division is concerned with 
medical examination of civil servants, supervision of sick leave and superannuation 
of civil servants throughout Canada on behalf of the Civil Service Commission, and 
special medical studies. 

Publicity. — As the name indicates, the efforts of this Division are directed 
towards the dissemination of information on all phases of public health. The work 
consists of the compilation and distribution of public health literature, of exhibits, 
lectures, etc. 
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Sobsection. 2. — ^Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.* 

Prince Edward Island. — ^The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, presided over by a Minister and his Deputy. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses and two sanitary and food inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the province. The Government also operates 
the Falconwood Plospital for the Insane and the Provincial Infii’mary, 

In addition the Government subsidizes the Provincial Sanatorium, which has 
a capacity of sixty beds and has been functioning to capacity since July 1, 1931. In 
charge of the Provincial Sanatorium is a Medical Superintendent with an assistant 
and a staff of trained nurses. The Superintendent conducts chest clinics at regular 
intervals throughout the province as well as a regular weekly clinic in the Sanatorium, 
where referred cases from physicians are examined. 

The Department of Health operates the Provincial Laboratory and a qualified 
technician is in charge, who examines material forwarded by physicians throughout 
the province. 

Two venereal disease clinics are conducted by the Public Health Department, 
one in Charlottetown and the other in Summerside. All prisoners in Queens and 
Prince Counties gaols are examined and treatment given when required. Other 
patients unable to attend these clinics on account of distance are treated by their 
own lo<!al physicians who are supplied witli the necessary medication. 

Nova Scotia.-— In Nova Scotia the Department of the Public Health directs 
its energies to communicable disease control; prenatal, post-natal, and school 
hygiene; sewage disposal; safety of milk and water supplies; collection of vital 
stati.stics; mental hygiene and health education. All of this has brought into being 
a comprehensive organization, presided over by a Minister, which acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to all local board.s of health; makes regulations respecting any 
matter relevant to tlie public health; maintains a field force which provides a con- 
vsulting service in tubcrcuIosi.s and other health activities; supports a public health 
nursing service with specially trained nurses, who work both in the schools and in 
the homos; givc!s a free public health laboratory service which extends throughout 
the. province; supervises the provincial ho.spitals, both general and special; provides 
inspection of public general hospitals and humane institutions; stocks and dispenses 
sera and vac(!in(?s; and distributes literature on all phases of health. 

In addition to the foregoing the Department has recently broadened out and 
has tti-ken under its legis (tertain phases of social welfare and dependency, which 
give it the adiuinistration of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, child welfare, 
and a training school for the mentally deficient. 

The iat(!st venture has been the planning of a public health unit for Cape 
Breton island, which unit is now in process of organization. 

New Brunswick. - -'The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Mini.ster of Health, was established in 1918. It lu’ovides the followdng services; 

* Tlio materiul under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public health nursing and child welfare; health education; 
and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards 
of health. 

Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical Officer 
who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of a director of 
laboratories, eleven full-time medical health officers, a duector of public health 
nursing service and in addition a part-time director of venereal disease clinics. 

There are ten health districts, each in charge of a district medical health officer 
who also provides the tuberculosis diagnostic and medical inspection of schools 
services. 

Sixteen sub-health districts, each with its own board of health of which the 
district medical health officer is the chairman, have been organized. The sub- 
district boards of health have their own individual staffs of sanitary, food, plumbing, 
and other inspectors, registrars of vital statistics and public health nurses, all 
operating under the Provincial Health Act and Regulations. 

The Department also maintains twenty-four depots for the distribution of 
biologicals and eleven venereal disease clinics. 

The twentieth annual report of the Chief Medical Officer contains a review of 
the various services, the vitd statistics for the province and the reports of staff 
members and of the sub-district boards of health. 

Quebec. — ^The Department of Health, under the control of the Minister of 
Health, replaced the former Provincial Bureau of Health at the end of the year 1936. 

The province of Quebec inaugurated, in 1926, a new system known as the 
‘county health units’, consisting of a full-time health service for each county, or 
group of two or three adjoining counties. At present, 36 health units covering 46 
counties have been organized with new counties asking for the same privilege. The 
former district health officers, reduced to 12, are in charge of all the counties not 
yet organized as county health units. 

The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby and travelling tuberculosis clinics, and investigations of all kinds, immuniza- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 

In addition to an Administrative Division, the Ministry of Health maintains 
the following Divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Hygiene, Public Charities, Health Units and Districts, and Epidemiology. The 
control of venereal disease and tuberculosis is also undertaken and the Grancher 
system of foster homes has been introduced. The two Divisions created last year, 
namely, the Division of Industrial Hygiene and the Division of Hygiene of Nu- 
trition, are now in operation. The latter includes maternal and child welfare. 

The energies of the Ministry of Health are also directed towards the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of 
infant mortality. To this end, the Ministry has established 21 anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving government grants. 
During the year 1936-37, in the anti-tuberculosis dispeimaries and the travelling 
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tuberculosis clinics, 23,407 people were examined. The various county health units 
have provided for the immmiization of 22,940 children against diphtheria, which, 
with those previously immunized, make a total of 242,606. 

Ontario. — The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the duection of the departmental program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister. These activities are appropriately divided into the following 
Divisions: Hospitals; Sanitary Engineering; Laboratories; Preventable Diseases; 
Maternal and Child Hygiene, and Public Health Nui’sing; Oral Hygiene; Tuber- 
culosis Prevention; Industrial Hygiene, , and Inspection of Training Schools for 
Nurses. 

The local health work is carried on by a Board of Health and a Medical Officer 
of Health in each of the 900 mmiicipaUties. Twelve cities have whole-time health 
officers. 

The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin 
is distributed to those in need of such treatment on the recommendation of the 
local authorities; a percentage of the cost is contributed by the local municipalities. 
The maximum in the way of bacteriological service, including the examination of 
pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the seven branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the province. 
Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through clinics 
which operate throughout the province. A regular schedule is maintained by these 
clinics and the profession is urged to take advantage of the service offered. 

The increased public interest in the prevention of tuberculosis has justified the 
large measure of emphasis placed, during the past two years, on this phase of the 
program. The Department has continued its efforts to make both diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer clinics are operating in well- 
chosen centres in the province; each of these is substantially subsidized by the 
Department. 

The control of venereal diseases is stimulated by the conduct in the large urban 
centres of clinics operated for the treatment of these diseases. In all municipalities, 
the Department assumes a percentage of the cost of treatment of those suffering 
from either syphilis or gonorrhoea, who are not in a position to pay for the necessary 
treatment. 

Manitoba.— Manitoba lias an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative iurisdiction over all matters in the province which 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disea.se Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal di.sease prevention, communicable diseases, industrial 
hygiene, and maternal and child hygiene); Provincial Laboratories; Vital Statistics; 
Hospitalization ; Psychiatry (Selkirk and Brandon Hospitals for Mental Diseases — 
Manitoba School for MemtaUy Defective Persons, Portage la Prairie — Psychopathic 
Hospital, Winnipeg); Child Welfare; Estates of Insane Persons and Indigency in 
Unorganized Territory; Supervision of Aged and Infirm Persons (being supported 
by public funds); Supervision of Medical Service (supplied by the province). 

The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board 
have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 
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and the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act. 

Saskatchewan. — The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon and a civil engineer. 
This Council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 

The Department is organized into seven Divisions. The Division of Adminis- 
tration, directly under the Deputy Minister who is also the Registrar General, co- 
ordinates the activities of the Department as a whole, directs the general policy in 
public health matters, supervises finances, legislation, hospital grants, municipal 
boards of health, and medical relief in certain unorganized territories. The Division 
of Public Health Nursing supervises maternity grants, organizes inspection of 
school children and home visits, pre-school and preventive clinics in co-operation 
with local physicians and conducts a public health nursing service throughout the 
province. The Division of Communicable Disease deals with epidemiology in all 
its phases and administers the regulations governing cemeteries and care and trans- 
portation of the dead. Supervision of trachoma, venereal disease, and tuberculosis 
(other than the organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis League) also comes under 
this Division. The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk, and ice 
supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation, and the organization of 
union hospitah districts. The Division of Laboratories includes in its organization 
bacteriology, serology, pathology, chemical analyses, and medico-legal w’ork. The 
Office of the Registrar General (formerly the Division of Vital Statistics) administers 
the Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital 
statistics has been decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Mental Hygiene Act and the mental institutions 
established under its provisions in North Batticford, Weyburn, and Regina (psycho- 
pathic ward), are administered by the Department, and the internal operations of 
these institutions are supervised by the Commissioner of Mental Services. 

Union Hospitals. — In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, 
there exists a system Icnown as the Union Hospital Organization, designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan, two 
or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping, and maintaining a 
hospital. Municipalities constituting a hospital distinct may enter into an agree- 
ment with the hospital board to provide free treatment for certain classes of patients 
at the cost of the mimicipalities concerned. 

Cancer Commission. — This Commission, created in 1930, consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Public Health as Chairman, together with two physicians as members 
and a physician as secretary. Consultative diagnostic and treatment clinics have 
been established in Regina and Saskatoon, and radon is manufactured at an emana- 
tion plant in Saskatoon. Close contact is maintained with current advances in 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer. 

Health Services Board.— -This Board consists of the Deputy Minister as Chair- 
man, a representative of the provincial College of Physicians and Surgeons and a 
representative of the Association of Rural Municipalities. The Board is inquiring 
into the extent and administration of the various health services existing in the 
province, collecting and studying data on the general situation regarding incidence 
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of illness from all causes, considering methods for an equitable distribution of the 
costs of illness, studying the needs of the people with respect to general health 
services and the necessity of co-ordination of those now existing. An advisory 
committee is associated with the Board, and consists of representatives from medical, 
hospital and allied organizations. 

Alberta. — The Department of Public Health was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919. The Department includes the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health 
Education; Laboratory; Public Health Nursing; Hospitals, Municipal Hospitals; 
Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental 
Hygiene; Tuberculosis Control and the following institutions: the Central Alberta 
Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial Training 
School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Clareshohn; and the Provincial 
Mental Institute, Edmonton. 

Tree clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins, and radio talks. 

British Columbia. — ^The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the 
Provincial Secretary, administers the laws relating to public health in British 
Columbia. Its Branches comprise the following: Sanitation, Venereal Clinics, 
Laboratories, Tuberculosis, Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing, and 
Vital Statistics. The Sanitation Branch has directed numerous recent efforts to 
the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases by touring motorists, and 
to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. The Laboratories Branch, 
in addition to the analysis of specimens, distributes various vaccines and antitoxin. 
The Tuberculosis Branch has been very much enlarged, the province being organized 
into districts under the direction of a medical oflicer and specially trained public 
health nurses. The educational part of the work is accentuated, and home visits 
are emphasized in order to educate the people to the dangers of infection. 

Section 2. — Institutional Statistics.* 

Under authority granted by the Donainion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has since co-operated with the provincial authorities through its 
newly created branch of the Census of Institutions, and collects, on a Dominion- 
wide basis, statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) hospitals — institutions 
primarily engaged in the prevention and cm’e of physical sickness and disease, 
such as hospitals for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables; (2) mental 
and neurological institutions — ^for the treatment and care of mental ailments, such 
as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc,; (3) 
charitable and benevolent institutions — caring for the poor of both sexes and of all 
ages, such as homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) penal 
and corrective institutions — having for their pm’pose the reclamation of the criminal 
and the reformation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional 
statistics, as summarized in Table 1 , may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with 
the four main types of social pathology, viz:, physical, mental, economic, and moral. 
They provide a body of statistical data which affords to students of social problems 
a fairly comprehensive view of institutional life in Canada. 

Historical , — A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada was given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1936 Year Book. 

* This sec', Uon has been revieed by J, C. Brady, Officer in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion 
Bureau 01 Statistics. 
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1.— Ji'iimbers of Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, I9Sf>. 

Note.— Dashes in this table mean that no institutions of the type indicated existed in those provinces 



Subsection 1. — Statistics of Hospitals, other than Mental. 

The total number of various hospitals in operation in Canada during 1936 is 
given in the first part of Table 1. It is seen from the table that in addition to 613 
public hospitals there were 259 private hospitals and 31 hospitals operated by the 
Dominion Government made up of: 8 for war veterans, 4 quarantine and immigra- 
tion, 1 marine and 2 leper hospitals under the direction of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health; 9 military hospitals under the Department of National 
Defence; and 7 hospitals for Indians under the Department of Indian Affairs.* 

* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, bed accoramodiif ion, etc., 
will be found in the Hospital Directory for Canada, 1936, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Summary statistics of reporting hospitals, which included 99 • 5 p.c. of all hospitals 
in 1936, are presented for the years 1932 to 1936 in Table 2, and detailed statistics 
of staff, facilities, and movement of patients are shown by provinces in Table 3. 


3.— Summary Statistics of Reporting Hospitals in Canada, calendar years 1933-S6. 

Note.— Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include mental hospitals. 


Item. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

1936. 

Public Hospitals— 






Numbers reporting 

589* 

598" 

602" 

608" 

610" 


45,835 

68,100 

58,535 

59,832 

59,909 

Patients under treatment^ 

650,845 

657,372 

706,240 

766,559 

826,720 

Total collective days’ stay" 

11,868,608 

13,033,921 

13,767,188 

14,698,408 

16,175,356 

Private Hospitals— 






Numbers reporting 

214 

243 

261 

267 

259 

Bedcapaoitiesb.... 

2,315 

3,312 

3,490 

3,409 

3,386 

Patients under treatment" 

22,460 

25,273 

30,180 

32,363 

35,707 

Total collective days' stay" 

351,489 

368,221 

412,461 

410,800 

423,239 

Domininii Hcspitals— 






Numbers reporting 

35 

32 

28® 

31 8| 

,308 

Bed capacities' 

3,427 

2,580 

2,422 

2,038 

3,101 

Patients under treatment® 

16,058 

15,160 

15,447 

10,646 

10,518 

Total colkotive days’ stay" 

733,907 

424,046 

421,972 

445,694 

691,674 

Totals— 






. Numbers reporting 

838 

873 

891 

906 

S99 

Bed capacities'* 

51,577 

63,972 

64,447 

65,879 

66,480 

877,946 

Patients under treatment" 

689,363 

697,805 

751,867 

815,568 

Total collective days’ stay" 

12,954,004 

14,194,409 

15,014,082 

15,963,882 

16,290,169 


' Eight public hospitals did not report. * Three public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not 

report. “ Seven public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. ^ ‘Bod capacities’ in- 
cludes beds, cribs and bassinets. ^ ‘Patients under treatment’ includes newborn. ‘Colloetivo 

days' stay’ includes stay of newborn. t Four Dominion hospitals did not report. * One Do- 

minion hospital did not I’oport. 


3.~Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 19315. 

Note.— -Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include mental hospitals. 



Public 


1 Public Hospitals. 


Province and Item. 

Hospitals. 



All 

Other. 

Private. 

General. 


General. 

Hospitals. 

Yukon and N.W.T. | 

Number of hospitals reporting. 

71 

Prince Edward Island. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting 
Approved schools of nursing. . . 

4 

V 

Nil 

Approved schools of nursing. . . . 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

Staff- 


Staff- 


Nil 



Nil 



Nil 1 






7 



Nil 



Nil 


Tutali, Personnel. 

56 

TTfitalSj 


34 

1 


Hospital Fafilitics— 
X-llay............ 

4 

2 

Hospital Facilities— 

X-Ray 

3 


Clinical laboratory 

Oliniral 1ahnra.t.nrv 

1 3 

1 


Physio-therapy 

Movement of Population — 
Admissions 

Nil 

888 

Physio-therapy 

Movement of Fopulatloa— 

.AHmiRRirHis 

1 

' 4,707 

428 

Nil ■ 

68 1 

' 

Live birtliB 

46 

Tiivft hirt.bs . . 

1 


Total, Under Treatment... 

1,014 

Totals, Under Treatment. 

5,369 

133. 

- 

l"3iHCharpT?R 

873 


4,930 

1'74 

40 1 


All death s 

80 

All dflia,thR. . : . . ’ 

15 


Total collective days’ stay... 

35,583 

Total coUectivo diiys' stay.. 

52,372 

19,848 

- 


I "riiree general hospitals did not report, and figures for the Territories are, therefore, not as repre- 
sentative as for the provinces. * This institution is classified in Table 1. 
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S— Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1936— continued. 


Province and Item. 

All 

Public Hospitals. I 

Private 

Hospitals. 

General. 

AU Other. 

Hospitals. 

Nova Scotia. 




4 



11 

2 


Staff— 

IG 

5 

6 

Nil 








39 



330 

53 

55 


1,536 



184 

Hospital Facilities— 






2 

3 



9 

1 

3 

Movement of Population— 

37,785 

29,440 

2,930 

3,832 



2,234 

922 

556 


48,363 

33,736 

30,593 

9,3.58 

4,539 


40,068 

3,642 

4,306 


1,333 

1,033 

190 

88 


669,191 

419,057 

157,011 

5> 

49,834 

New Brunswick. 

31 

16 

7 



12 

1 

Nil 

Staff— 



8 

Nil 



11 

2 

Nil 





21 





Nil 


1,177 

21 

873 

334 

39 

Hospital Facilities— 

X-Ray 



2 

Clinical laboratory 

16 

11 

3 

Nil 

Ph vsio-thorapy 

16 

12 

3 

Nil 

Movement of Population- 

Admissions 

Live births 

Totals, Under Treatment 

Discharges 

All deaths 

Total collective days' stay 

22,957 

1,958 

36,094 

23,732 

1,005 

605,208 

20,413 

1,815 

33,869 

21,209 

874 

306,410 

581 

105 

1,133 

689 

86 

102,536 

1,382 

38 

1,456 

1,387 

32 

14,799 

Quebec. 

’Miimhfirs of hospitals reporting 

118 

52 

291 

7 

33 

2 

Approved schools of nursing 

37 

28 

Staff- 

Salaried doctors 

Interna 

Graduate nurse.s 

Student nurses 

Totals, Personnel 

Hospital Facilities— 

254 

301 

1,867 

1,896 

10,480 

75 

122 

246 

1,389 

1,611 

7,779 

44 

88 

55 

354 

259 

3,167 

20 

21 

Nil 

93 

26 

397 

8 

Ln.Hnr.'itnry’ 

65 

36 

16 

10 

7 

’Physio-thftrnpv 

54 

31 

14 

Movement of Population— 

AdniiRfsioriR 

151,886 

10,897 

173,517 

155,468 

124,441 

7,892 

21,308 

5,258 

TiivfthirthR 

2,251 

754 

Totals, Under Treatment. 

138,160 

37,796 

6,301 

Discharges. 

126,398 

22,287 

6,878 

All dpn.ths 

7,349 

4.935.538 

5,858 

1,324 

138 

Totn.l eolleeti™ fls.vs’ stav 

2,543,007 

el. 

1,452,291 

87,821 

1 These institutions are classified in detail in Tabl 
46S47— 64 



Dominion 

Hospitals. 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


3 

G 

7 

13 

1 

2 

1 

581 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


23 

31 

m 

3 

3 

2 
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3 —Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, fey Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1936— continued. 


Province and Item. 

All 

Public Hospitals. j 

Private 

Dominion 

Hospitals. 

General. 

All Other. 

Hospitals. 

Ho.spital.s. 

Ontario. 

247 

110 

621 

68 

7 


74 

62 

11 

1 

Nil 

Staff- 

282 

110 

84 

29 



243 

208 

35 

Nil 

Nil 


2,595 

1,664 

706 

140 

85 


3,421 

3,135 

273 

13 

Nil 


13,720 

9,582 

3,163 

474 

.501 

3 

Hospital Facllitic.s— 

146 

102 

27 

14 


86 

58 

IS 

11 

2 


72 

54 

5 

12 

1 

Movement of Population— 

244, 607 

202,274 

27,656 

10,339 

4,438 


29,647 

24,526 

3,128 

1,890 

103 


388,547 

262,043 

234,874 

3.5,670 
29, 147 

12,. 580 

5,423 

4,391 


216,554 

11,951 


12,419 

5.407,324 

52 

10,315 

1,717 

247 

140 


3,127,012 

1,834,947 

136,474 

7 

308,891 

Manitoba. 

33 

91 

3 


20 

15 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

Staff- 


43 

21 

4 

21 



55 

11 

Nil 

Nil 




152 

17 

23 


870 

759 

117 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals, Personnel 

3,095 

32 

2,083 

857 

39 

116 

Hospital Facilities— 

X-Ray 

23 

6 

2 

1 

Clinical laboratory 

23 

13 

6 

3 

2 

Physio-therapy 

15 

10 

2 

2 

1 

Movement of Population- 
Admissions 

03,012 

52,320 

7,880 

1,110 

1,702 

Live births. 

6,489 

6,145 


308 

17 

Totals, tinder Treatment 

73,031 

67,250 

60,498 

9,180 

1,448 

1,913 

Discharges 

56,620 

7,565 

1,388 

1,077 

All deaths 

2,307 

1,912 

334 

20 

41 

Total collective days’ stay 

1,240,915 

697,847 

468,051 

10,995 

64,022 

Saskatchewan. 

NiimliftVR nf VinRpif,n,lR rAprit'f.mg 

155 

74 

171 

1 

63 

1 

Approved schools of nursing 

11 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Staff- 

Salaried doctors 

26 

10 

15 

4 

1 


Interns 

24 

20 

Nil 


Graduate nurses 

650 

502 

95 

53 


Student nurses 

614 

698 

16 

Nil 


Totals, Personnel. 

2,606 

02 

2,040 

422 

3 

144 


Hospital Pacilitic.s— 

X-Rav... 

57 

2 


OHniAn,! la.'hnr?i.torv 

36 

32 

3 

1 


Physio-tber.*ipy. 

27 

24 

2 

1 


Movement of Population — 

Admissions 

■73.034 

8,065 

61,555 

6,766 

70,168 

65,914 

2,262 

8,195 

496 

3,284 


Live births. 

803 


Totals. Under Treatment 

84,031 

78,419 

2,540 

9,694 

8,491 

190 

4,169 

4,014 

88 


Discharges..... 


All deaths 


Total Gollocti VO dfi vfi' Rtfiv 

. 1,272,545 

letail in Tabl 

847,869 

el. s : 

384,494 

New hospital 

40,182 

no report fo 


■ These institutions are classified in d 

u- 1936. 
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3.— Statistics of Iteporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1936— concluded. 



All 

Public Hospitals. j 

Private 



Hospitals. 

General. 

AU Other. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals. 

Alberta. 

Numbers oi hospitals reporting 

143 

76 

12 J 

50 

5 

Approved schools of nursing 

11 

10 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Staff- 






Salaried doctors 

S4 

20 

6 

7 

21 

Interns 

37 

37 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Gradiunte nurses 

652 

531 

56 

40 

25 

Student nurses 

701 

695 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals, Personnel 

3,833 

3,490 

330 

135 

88 

Hospital FaciSitics— 






X-Ray 

75 

62 

2 

8 

3 

Clinical laboratory 

36 

30 

1 


2 

Physio-therapy 

21 

16 

1 

3 

1 

Movement of Population— 






Admissions 

77.207 

71,204 

1,782 

1,713 

2,608 

Live births 

9.773 

8,668 

353 

645 

117 

Totals, Under Treatment 

90,037 

83,154 

3,671 

3,430 

3,773 

Discharges 

84.083 

77.247 

1,989 

2,296 

2,651 

All deaths 

2,830 

2,623 

83 

61 

69 

Total collective days’ stay 

1,243,129 

966,317 

194,850 

31,813 

50,149 

British Golninbia. 






Numbers of hospitals reporting 

105 

68 

f)i 

27 

4 

Approved schools of nursing 

10 

9 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

staff- 






Salaried doctors 

89 

55 

8 

8 

18 

Interns 

49 

49 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Graduate nurses 

913 

780 

60 

64 

19 

Student nurses 

748 

738 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals, Personnel 

3,821 

3,353 

319 

140 

110 

Hospital Facilities- 






X-Ray 

()9 

60 

2 

6 

1 

Clinical laboratory 

33 

27 

2 


2 

Physio-therapy 

24 1 

19 

2 

2 

1 

Movement of Population- 






Admissions 

80,943 

75,057 

850 

2,510 

2,526 

Live births 

8,322 

7,682 

403 

237 

Nil 

Totals, Under Treatment 

93,001 

85,029 

1,817 

3,804 

3,661 

Discharges 

85,333 

79,083 

1,119 ! 

2,673 

2,458 

56 

All deaths 

3,576 

3,328 

103 

89 

Total collective days’ stay. 

1,608,456 

1,287,582 

218,272 

51,321 

51,281 

Canada. 






Numbers of hospitals reporting 

900 

463 

1471 

259 

31 

Approved schools of nur.sing 

194 

160 

29 

5 

Nil 

Staff- 






Salaried doctors 

835 

376 

236 

70 

153 

Interns 

761 

646 

115 

Nil 

Nil 

Graduate nurses 

7,765 

6,573 

1,531 

457 

204 

Student nurses 

9,130 

8,289 

747 

94 

Nil 

Totals, Personnel 

39,479 

39,143 

7,709 

1,443 

1,186 

Hospital Facilities— 






X-Ray 

616 

392 

67 

44 

13 

Clinical laboratory 

324 

228 

48 

33 

15 

Physio-therapy 

244 

176 

30 

30 

8 

Movement of Population- 






Admissions 

757,094 

642,299 

71,150 

29,428 

■ 14,217 

Live births 

79,338 

66,192 

7,678 

5. '231 

237 

Totals, Under Treatment 

882,945 

733,389 

97,331 

35,707 

16,618 

Discharges 

802,245 

679,421 

74,873 

33,893 

14,066 

All deaths 

33,634 

28,459 

4,042 

763 

370 

Total collective days’ stay 

16.290,169 

10,283,056 

4,892,300 

423,239 

691,574 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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Out-Patient Departments.— Out-patient departments, or clinics, are oper- 
ated independently or in connection with hospitals, medical colleges, universities, 
or other institutions. The dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is 
generally the out-patient department treating patients who do not occupy beds 
in the hospital. Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is distinct from 
the hospital proper and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The exten- 
sion of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and bene- 
ficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary 
and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, put-patient departments - are 
subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. 
Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, it will not be possible to give the 
average cost per patient. 

Table 4 gives the hospitals of each class operating public out-patient depart- 
ments in Canada, by provinces, 1936. The statistics are rendered more complicated 
than is desirable because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients 
and treatments. The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but 
a considerable number report either patients or treatments, but not both. 


4.— Public Hospitals Operating Out-Patient Departments, 1936. 
Note. — F igures of government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are not included. 


Province and Class 
of Hospital, 

Total 

Out- 

Patient 

Depart- 

ments. 

Both Patients and 
Treatments Reported. 

Patients only 
Reported. 

Treatments only 
Reported. 

No. 

Re- 

porting. 

Patients. 

Treat- 

ments. 

No. 

Re- 

porting. 

Patients. 

No. 

Re- 

porting. 

Treat- 

ments. 


73 

41 

292,671 

751,013 

13 

155,520 

19 

868,305 


53 

32 

173,024 

645,244 

0 

89,508 

15 

833,273 


4 

1 

825 

1,981 

2 

19,188 

1 

24,056 


7 

4 

24,671 

90,522 

3 

37, 607 

Nil 


Tuberculosis 

» 

4 

4,1.51 

13,266 

2 

9,117 

3 

10,977 

Other 

Nil 

- 


i 

i 


- 

- 


1 

Nil 

_ 

_ 

1 

6,504 

Nil 

_ 

General 

1 

Nil 

- 

- 

1 

6,504 

Nil 

- 

New Brunswick 

3 

2 

10,111 

30,788 

Nil 

- 

Nil 

_ 

General, 

2 

2 

10,111 

30,788 

Nil 


Nil 

- 

Quebec 

26 

15 

105,121 

317,923 

5 

118,738 

6 

326,642 

General 

22 

14 

104,881 

347,160 

2 

69,654 

6 

326,642 

Women’s 

1 




1 

12,129 



Paidiatric 

3 

1 

240 

763 

2 

1 36,955 



Other 

Nil 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ontario 

24 

14 

63,525 

240,906 : 

4 

34,709 

6 

437,306 

General 

13 

8 

38,133 

161.661 i 

1 

11,054 

4 

399,765 

Women's 

3 

1 

825 

1,981 

1 

1 7,059 

1 

24,055 

Psediatric 

2 

1 

20,416 

63,998 1 

1 

652 

Nil 


Tuberculosis 

6 

4 

4,151 

13,266 

1 

5,944 

1 

3,486 

Manitoba 

9 

4 

8,816 

42,811 

Nil 

_ 

5 

53,604 

General... 

6 

3 1 

4,842 

17,226 

Nil 


■ 3 i 

46,113 

Picdiatric 

1 

1 

3,974 

25,585 

Nil 


Nil 


Tuberculosis...... 

2 

Nil 

- 1 


Nil 

- 

2 1 

7,491 

Sa.skatcliewaii 

3 

1 

764 

1,672 

2 

3,818 

Nil 

_ 

General. 

2 

1 

764 

1,672 

1 

645 

Nil 


Tuberculosis 

1 

Nil 



1 

3,173 

Nil 

- 

Alberta 

3 

3 

10,299 

80,892 

Nil 

_ 

Hi! 

_ 

General — 

2 

2 

10,258 

80,716 

Nil 


Nil 


Piediatric. 

1 

I 

41 

176 

Nil 

- 

Nil 

- 

British Coltimbia 

5 

2 

4,035 

6j021 

1 

1,651 

2 

60,753 

General 

5 j 

2 

4,036 

6,021 

1 

1,651 

2 

60,753 

N.W.T 


_ 

_ 

_ 

■ _ 

_ 

_ 

- 

General 

■ 


~ 



“ 

“ 



No report. 
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Subsection 2. — Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 

The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The number of patients in mental institu- 
tions per 100,000 of the general population was 305-4 on June 1, 1931, 316-5 on 
Dec. 31, 1932, 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933, 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934, and 348-2 on Dec. 
31, 1935. 

At Dec. 31, 1936, there were 39,833 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 3,247 on parole, making a total of 43,080, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 37,379, showing a seriously overcrowded situation over a period when the 
patient population on Jan. 1, 1936, and the admissions and separations during the 
year are considered. This overcrowded condition is specially marked in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec. Of the 39,833 resident 
patients in 1936, 31,268 were insane, 7,711 were mentally deficient, 603 were epileptic, 
and 251 mental cases were otherwise classified. The patients per 100,000 of popula- 
tion at the end of the year were 359-5. Table 5 gives general statistics of mental 
institutions for 1936. 


6.— Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936. 


Item. 


Prince 

Edwsird 

Island. 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick, 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Institutions reporting 

..No, 

1 

16 

1 

9 

16 

Normal capacities 

.. “ 

275 

2,126 

1,025 

11,484 

13,050 

Staff- 







Doctors, full time 

« 

2 

5 

4 

61 

88 

Doctors, part time 


Nil 

15 

1 

16 

32 

Graduate nurses 


11 

32 

12 

217 

592 

Other nurses 

.. “ 

8 

62 

Nil 

357 

291 

Totals, Staff' 


60 

339 

139 

3,353 

2,707 

Movement of Population— 







Admissions 

« 

97 

645 

273 

3,271 

4,544 

Totals, under Treatment 


35S 

3,583 

1,314 

15,606 

18,877 

Separations 

.. “ 

93 

522 

233 

2,604 

3,999 

Keceipts— 







Government and municipal payments 

$ 

99,929 

494,476 

124,517 

2,712,072 

3,146,381 

Fees from paying patients 

Received from other sources 

S 

11,285 

13,248 

33,638 

400,936 

1,034,331 

% 

Nil 

52,202 

140,349 

1,525,310 

481,441 

Totals, Keceipts 

S 

111,314 

559,926 

398,504 

4,638,318 

4,602,1632 

Expenditures— 







Salaries 

J 

35,268 

207.418 

72,809 

1,057,743 

2,5.39,089 

Provisions 

s 

31,842 

148,823 

74,373 

778,058 

909,6,30 

All other expenditures for maintenance. . . 

i 

44,104 

166,638 

102,822 

997,762 

1,068,861 

Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. J 

111,214 

522,879 

250.004 

2,833,563 

4,. 507, 480 

Now buildings and improvements 

s 

Nil 

34.764 

48,500 

1,311,186 

Nil 

Expenditures for other purposes 

$ 

Nil 

2,060 

Nil 

485,963 

93,540 

Totals, Expenditures 

$ 

111,214 

559,703 

398,504 

4,630,712 

4,601,0202 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1014. 
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5.— Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936— concluded. 


Item. 

Manitoba. 

Sas- 

katehe- 

Alberta . 

Briti.sh 
Col am- 

Total. 

Institutions reporting No. 

Normal capacities “ 

Staff- 

Doctors, Full time “ 

Doctors, part time “ 

Graduate nurses " 

Other nur.ses “ 

Totals, Staff I “ 

Movement of Population- 

Admissions “ 

Totals, under Treatment “ 

Separations “ 

Receipts— 

rrcvprTiTnpnt nnfl Tmininipa.! pf».y7nftTit.R 

4 

2.272 

18 

3 

71 

105 

2 

2,600 

6 

3 

H 

119 

4 

2,092 

13 

Nil 

53 

58 

4 

2,455 

17 

2 

33 

129 

57 

37,379 

204 

72 

1,032 

1,129 

514 

175 

126 

596 

7,i538 

703 

3,471 

606 

753,561 

74,311 

24,711 

778 

3,721 

588 

1,126,272 

103,984 

4,957 

894 

3,174 

736 

718,551 

86,052 

25,672 

910 

■1,227 

775 

888,290 

217,346 

8,130 

12,105 

53,326 

10,240 

10,064,049 

1,974,131 

2,262,772 

Fees from pEying patients, 

RoggI vod from, otlior sourcos 

Totals, Receipts S 

852,583 

1,235,213 

829,275 

1,113,766 

14,300,9522 

Expenflifcwrcs^ 

Sn.lji.riPR. 

343,890 

201,658 

275,837 

417,596 

243,403 

385,557 

436,307 

146,540 

166,266 

462, 101 
265,339 
374, 192 

6,572,221 

2,799,566 

3,572,029 

ProviaioTis § 

All nf.hpr rtvpnnflitiirpR for n^nAntp.minca 

Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. S 

Now buildings and improvements ? 

Expenditures for other purposes. S 

821..385 
2,016 
29, 182 

1,046,556 

188,657 

749,103 

80.172 

1,101.632 

2,282 

11,943,816 

1,665,295 

613,027 

Totals, Expenditures S 

852,583 

1,235,213 

829,275 

1,163,914 

14,222,1382 


1 Includes other personnel. ^ Receipts and expenditures for the Ontario Hospital, Fort William, 

are not included. None reported. 

Subsection 3. — Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 

Statistics of institutions which care for the indigent, the aged and infirm, 
oi’phan.s, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and dumb and the blind, are 
shown by provinces in Table 6. Such statistics are now collected quinquennially 
and figures for 1931 will be found at page 1018 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book, 


6,— Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
by Prorinces, June 1, 1936. 


Item. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Bruns- 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Institutional No. 

Personnel “ 

Inmates— 

Adults “ 

Children “ 

Totals, Inmates “ 

Receipts— 

GrantiS and inainteiiancc payments S 

Keceipts from paying inmates S 

Ail other receipts 8 

Totals, Keceipts ,S 

Expenditures — 

Salaries and wages S 

Provisions (food) j 

Fuel, power, light and water .? 

All other espenditures j 

Totals, Expenditures. ,81 

6 

58 

187 

233 

48 

370 

1,676 

2,299 

28 

275 

532 

993 

126 

4,413 

' 6,192 

12,363 

173 

1 1,675 

5,295 

13,688 

420 

8,975 

1,525 

18,555 

18,983 

9,408 

13.954 

8.553 

338,815 

94,262 

131,210 

91,754 

40,322 

167,558 

1,003,735 

673,209 

1,473,447 

2,027.163 

559,789 

641,-524 

31,915 

564,287 

299,634 

3,750,4,51 

3,228,476 

9,430 
8,740 
4,829 
6,983 1 

118.471 

180,179 

51,390 

226,702 

62,821 
70,118 
25,848 
125. 611 

625,689 

1,105,236 

456,898 

1,930,506 

819,892 

801,024 

275,163 

1,343,502 

29,982 

576,742 

284,398 

4,118,328' 

3,239,581 


I These institutions are classified in Table 1. 
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^.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
by Frovinccs, June 1, 19JG— concluded. 


Item. 

Mani- 

toba. 

Sas- 

katche- 

Alberta. 

British 

Colum- 

bia. 

Total. 

Institutions* No 

Personnel “ 

Inmates— 

Adults “ 

Children “ 

Totals, Inmates “ 

Itcecipts— 

Grants and maintenance payments .i 

Itecoipts from paying inmate.s I 

All cither receipts J 

Totals, Receipt, s s 

Expentliturcs— 

Salaries and wages S 

Provi,sion.s (food) t 

Fuel, power, light and water S 

All other expenditures 1 

Totals, Expeinlitures S 

30 

319 

336 

1,589 

10 

64 

14 

327 

12 

71 

68 

603 

21 

177 

381 

1,318 

4542 

7,422 

14,681 

33,413 

1,9.35 

341 

671 

1,699 

48,094 

276,961 

66,677 

66,372 

29,752 

5,488 

42,881 

38,289 

26,071 

24,881 

208,730 

67,337 

71,745 

4,684,007 

1,547,769 

2,628,171 

110,010 

78,131 

89,811 

407,813 

8,860,547 

100,361 
77,792 
46,517 
196, 141 

16,291 

14,3.56 

8,840 

35,822 

19,077 

23,953 

8,109 

37,484 

88,864 
52,218 
23,204 
220, 140 

1,800,896 

2,333,620 

900,798 

4,128,891 

120,811 

75,309 

88,638 

390,436 

9,331,30.5 


1 The.se in.stitutions are ckssilied in Table 1. “ Five institutions did not report and are not in- 

cluded. 

Subsection 4. — Corrective and Reformative Institutions. 


Summary statistics under this heading collected at the Censu.s of 1931 were 
given at page 1019 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book, These statistics are now 
being collected quinquennially and figures for 1936 are given in Table 7. The reader 
will find detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis), as distinct from these institutional statistics, in Chapter XXVII. 
immediately following this chapter. 

7.— Summary Statistics of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1936. 

Nona. — The figures in this table differ from those sliown at p. 998 of the 1937 Year Book in th.at the 
statistics for corrective and reformative institutions are now final, while those for penitentiaries have been 
eliminated, as statistics tor these latter may be found in the following chapter. 


Item. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 


4 

3 

4 

10 

3 

Personnel “ 

68 

40 

144 

456 

58 

Inmates— 






Adults (10 years or over) “ 

90 

49 

423 

1,806 


Juveniles (under 16 years) “ 

198 

54 

426 

292 

47 

Totals, Inmates “ 

388 

103 

849 

3,098 

140 

Receipts- 






Grants — -Provincia] Ij 

29,889 

17,225 

164,032 

819,560 

64,352 

Municipal S 

24,848 

16,275 

208,237 


From all other source.s 

26,211 

13,765 

94,352 

614,745 

2,039 

Totals, Receipts S 

80,948 

47,355 

358,384 

1,643,548 

66,991 

Expenditures- 

Salaries S 






27.668 

14. 127 

52,792 

455,272 

28,341 

Provisions (food) 5 

15,878 

6, 193 

53,013 

232, 645 

11,999 

Fuel, pow'er and light S 

6,977 

3,773 

23,572 

79,424 

15,636 

All other expenditures for maintenance .8 

17,830 

8,430 

96,808 

257,957 

19,041 

Totals, Expenditures for Main- 





75,017 

tenance 

68,353 

32,523 

225,985 

104,927 

1,025,298 

Non-maintenance expenditures 

15,184 

10,985 

604,672 

. 3,153 

Totals, Expenditures S 

83,53? 

43,508 

330,913 

1,639,970 

78,770 


t These institutioas are classified in Table 1. * None reported. 
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7.— Suimiiary Statistics of Corrective and Beformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1936— concluded. 


Item. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia, 

Total.2 

Iii.stitutionsi No. 

2 

2 

2 

30 

Personnel “ 

26 

23 

39 

854 

Inmates— 





Adults (16 years or over) “ 

54 

47 

60 

1 2,622 

Juveniles (under 10 years) “ 

37 

17 

30 

1,101 

TotaLs, Inmates “ 

91 

64 

90 

3j723 

Itcceipts— 





Grants — Provincial t 

62,513 

2,. 564 

54,018 

1,214,157 

Municipal 1 


843 

13,794 

263,996 

From all other sources ‘ 

^ 

9,421 

4,051 

765,872 

Totals, Receipts ?. 

62,611 

12,827 

72,461 

2,244,025 

Expenditures— 





Salaries i 

34,456 

2,504 

3.5,966 

651,120 

Provisions (food) .( 

7,838 

4,045 

10,013 

342,222 

Fuel, power and light ; 

5.579 

1,914 

7,282 

144,157 

All other expenditures for juuintc>n incp 

14,042 

2,918 

13,868 

451,894 

Totals, Expenditures for M;,inton:inco S 

02.513 

11,381 

67,729 

1,509,399 

NpTMnaintenancB expenditures i 

** 

1,029 

4,732 

744,082 

Totals, Expenditures i 

62,513 

12,410 

72,401 

2,311,081 


1 Thm; institiitiorifi nre cJaHsifit'd in Table 1. 2 There are no institutions of this class in Prince 

Ldward Islsind. “ None reported. 


Section 3. — The Victorian Order of Nurses. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses was created in 1897 for the definite purpose of 
establisiiing trained nurses in localities such as villages and townships remote from 
hospital centres. With the growth of the Order, the field of activity was broadened 
to meet the demands of health and social agencies in the large centres of population, 
but the main work of the Order is still carried out in the villages and rural areas 
of population. 

The primary function of the Victorian Order is bedside nursing and teaching 
of health in the homes visited. Tliree types of care are given by the nurses, vig., 
maternal and infant welfare, general nursing, and health education. During 1936, 
the Order had 343 trained nurses in the field and 78 Branches distributed as follows; 
Nova Scotia, 14; New Brunswick, 5; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 43; Manitoba, 1; Saskat- 
chewan, 2; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 6. During 1936, 727,400 visits were 
made to 82,021 patients, wliich. was a slight decrease in the work as a whole. The 
average number of visits per case was 8-9. Of the total visits paid, 433,668 or 
69-0 p.c. were free while fully-paid visits constituted 24-7 p.c. (of which 17 p.c. 
were insurance) and part-paid visits 15-7 p.c. Maternal and welfare cases consti- 
tuted 56 -4 p.c. of the total visits paid. 

Tile maternal death rate per 1,000 living births attended by Victorian Order 
nurses for the past five years was 2 '2. 
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Section 4, — ^The Canadian Red Cross Society.’-^ 

Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments in activities 
to promote the health of the people is the Canadian Ked Cross Society. Founded 
in 1896, its purposes are (1) to fui-nish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war, and (2) in time of peace to carry on and assist in work for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering. 

The more important phases of the peace-time work carried on by the Society 
are: fuj.the continuing care of sick and disabled ex-service men; (h ) the operation 
of Red Cross outpost hospitals; (c) the promotion of Junior Red Cross and the 
treatment of crippled or otherwise disabled children; (d) the maintenance of a dis- 
aster rehef organization fully prepared for immediate action in any emergency; 
(e) the organization of classes for the study of home nursing and nutrition; (f) the 
care of immigrant women and clhldren at the Port of Halifax; (g) the training and 
supplying of visiting housekeepers for families when the homemaker is ill; (h) 
co-operation with government departments and other voluntary organizations in 
combating disease, the promotion of child welfare, and the care of the physic- 
ally defective; (i) in general, provision for the needs of the distressed and destitute. 

Since the inception of the peace-time program in 1920, the Red Cross Society 
has established outpost hospital service in 70 centres hi Canada’s northland. Twenty- 
four of these have been handed over to their communities, four have been found no 
longer necessary, and in 1937 there were 42 outpost hospitals operating under the 
emblem of the Red Cross. In 1937, Red Cross outposts cared for 36,803 patients, 
of which number 7,296 were in-patients wnth a total of 78,369 hospital days’ treat- 
ment. Without the aid of these outposts, thousands of our fellow-citizens who gain 
their livelihood on the fringes of the settled parts of Canada would have lacked any 
kind of skilled assistance when sickness or injury overtook them. 

Junior Red Cross, a movement for the children of elementary and sometimes 
secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles of health, good 
citizenship, and international friendliness. Guided only by the teacher -mentor, 
the childi'en work out their own program of personal and school hygiene, com- 
munity service, and interchange of handicrafts and information with the Juniors of 
other lands. Though primarily an educational movement, it is significant that 
since its inception, the Canadian Junior Red Cross has helped over 14,000 crippled 
or otherwise disalded children. Junior Red Cross now embraces a membership of 
over 17,000,000 children in 52 nations of the ’world. In Canada for the school 
year 1936-37, 11,927 branches were enrolled vvith a total membership of 364,335. 

The consolidated financial statement of the Society for 1937 showed total 
receipts of $1,273,782, of which $956,618 consisted of voluntary contributions. 
Gross expenditures were $1,279,175, of which the major items were $463,484 on 
disaster relief, $299,679 for outpost hospitals, $118,215 on assistance to soldiers and 
their dependants, $44,796 for the treatment of crippled cliildren, $104,276 on general 
relief, $45,792 on the organization of the Junior Red Cross, and $24,037 for homo 
nursing, visiting housekeeper, and nutrition services. 

* Revised by W. S. Caldwell, M.D., Assistant Director, Ontario Division, The Canadian Red Cross 
Society, Toronto. 


CHAPTER XXVII.— JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 

Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.-— An account of the dei^elopment 
of the Criminal Code in Canada was given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In this article a resume of procedure and of the extent and juris- 
diction of the various classes of judges and magistrates was given. 

The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 155 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
24, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Section 1. — General Tables. 

The collection and publication of criminal statistics now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was initiated in 1876 (39 Viet., c. 13). All records of crime 
in that period are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 80, the latest report being 
for 1936. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 

Crime is divided into two definite classes, ‘criminal’ or ‘indictable offences’, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see Section 2, p. 1022), 
and ‘summary’ or ‘non-indictable offences’, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws, and other less serious crimes (see Section 3, p. 1027). Broadly 
speaking, indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the 
accused is accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before 
a judge without the intervention of a jury, and in other cases the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal regulations 
and other minor offences. The term indictable applies to offences of adults 
only, similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘major’ offences; 
similarly, non-indictable offences of adults are termed ‘minor’ offences when 
attributed to juveniles. Returns of criminal court proceedings for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1936, showed that 420,247 tiials were held as compared with 4.02,148 during 
the previous year. The figures showed 42,541 indictable and 377,706 non-indictable 
cases, as compared with 39,606 indictable and 362,642 non-indictable cases dining 
the previous year. Of the indictable offences, 36,059 were convictions as compared 
with 33,531 during 1936, The 36,059 convictions during 1936 were comprised of 
32,689 males and 3,370 females. In 1935, 30,195 males and 3,336 females were 
convicted. 

Previous to 1922, however, the classification into criminal and minor offences 
was followed in classifying statistics; the historical Table 1 and the more detailed 

* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-nrst Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, tor the year ended Sept. 30, 1938, 
is obtainable on application from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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short-term statistics of Table 2 continue the classification on a comparable basis, 
giving the totals for all offences, i.e., different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences, including those of juvenile delinquents. In connection with Table 1, it 
should be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions are influenced very much by 
the changing customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of this table is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to popu- 
lation in recent years, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 284 per 
100,000 population in 1921 to 425 in 1931 and 412 in 1936, and convictions for 
minor offences from 1,731 per 100,000 in 1921 to 3,113 in 1931 and 3,405 in 1936. 

It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general tables 
is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the headings “criminal” 
include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary Trials 
Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as shown in 
other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The object 
here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences, respectively. 


1.— Convictions for Criminal Offences, hy Classes, Convictions for Minor Offences, 
and Total Convictions, with Proportions to Population, years ended Sept. 30, 
1911-36. 

Note. — For figures for the years 1876-1910, see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 





Criminal Offences. 








Offence.s against — | 

Other 

Felonies 

and 

Misde- 

mean- 

ours. 







^Total 

Year. 

The 

Person. 

Pro- 
perty 
with 
Vio- I 

Pro- 
perty 
with- 
3ut Vio- 
lence. 

Total and Ttfitios of 
Criminal Olfeiicos. 

Minor Offences, 

Total and Ratios. 

and 

Minor 

Offences. 







P.C. of 

Per 1 


P.C. of 

Per 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

All Of- 
fences. 

100,000 

No. 

All Of- 
fences. 

100,000 

Pop. 

No. 

1911... 

8,352 

977 

9,024 

1,194 

19,547 

17-3 

271 

93,713 

82-7 

1,300 

113,260 

1912... 

9,371 

1,195 

10,626 

1,640 

22,732 

15-5 

308 

123,795 

84-6 

1,675 

146,527 

1913... 

11,444 

1,472 

12,721 

1,724 

27,361 

15-8 

359 

145,777 

84'2 

1,910 

173,138 

1914... 

12,136 

1,810 

14,645 

1,952 

30,543 

16-7 

388 

152,492 

83-3 

1,035 

183,035 

1915... 

10,664 

2,234 

14,269 

11,018 

1,525 

28,692 

18-7 

300 

124,363 

81-3 

1,568 

153,055 

1916... 

9,327 

1,478 

1,459 

18-8 

291 

100,509 

81-2 

, 1,256 

123,791 

1917... 

6,852 

1,321 

9,880 

1,271 

19,330 

16-9 

240 

94,681 


1,175 

114,011 

1918... 

7,292 

2,049 

10,743 

1,390 

21,474 

17-4 

264 

101,795 

82-6 

1.249 

123,269 

1919... 

7,731 

2,606 

11,508 

1,658 

23,501 

18-1 

283 

106,518 

81-9 

1,282 

130,019 

1920... 

8,281 

2,310 

11,634 

2,059 

24,284 

14-9 

284 

138,424 

SS-1 

1.618 

162,708 

1921... 

8,197 

2,609 

12,059 

2.081 

24,946 

14-2 

284 

152,227 

85-9 

1,731 

177, 173 

1922... 

7,291 

2,783 

11,607 

2.610 

24,291 

15-3 

272 

134,049 

84-7 

1,503 

158,340 

1923... 

7,550 

2,076 

11,482 

3,075 

24,183 

15-1 

268 

135,069 

84-8 

1,499 

159, 252 

1924.. . 

7,595 

2,538 

12,790 

2,635 

25.556 

15-3 

279 

141,663 

84-7 

1,549 

167,219 

1925... 

7,826 

2,749 

13,892 

2,644 

27,111 

15-3 

292 

150,672 

84-7 

1,621 

177,783 

1926... 

7,799 

2,296 

14,262 

2,679 

27,036 

13-8 

286 

169,171 

86-2 

1,790 

196,207 

1927... 

8,343 

2,671 

15,154 

2,809 

28,977 

13-1 

301 

191,285 

86-9 

1,985 

220, 262 

1928... 

9,140 

2,991 

16,072 

3,856 

32,059 

11-6 

326 

243,123 

88-4 

2,472 

275,182 

1929... 

10,392 

3,529 

17,271 

4,001 

35,193 

10-9 

351 

286,773 

89-1 

2,859 

321,966 

1930... 

11,052 

4,647 

18,498 

6,584 

40,781 

11-8 

400 

304,860 

88-2 

2,986 

3,113 

345,641 

1931... 

11,773 

5,288 

21,628 

5,475 

44,004 

12-0 

425 

323,024 

88-0 

367,088 

1932... 

10,327 

5,194 

20,766 

5,510 

41,797 

12-4 

402 

294,858 

87- 6 

2,842 

336,055 

1933... 


5,319 

21,575 

6,096 

6,330 

42,593 

12-8 

411 

290,475 

87-2 

2,799 

333,068 

1934... 

9;284 

5,310 

21,071 

41,995 

11-4 

404 

326,239 

88-6 

3,145 

368,234 

1935... 

, 9,672 

5,178 

21,703 

7,206 

43,759 

10-8 

420 

360,093 

89-2 

3,472 

403,852 

1936... 

, 9,095 

5,860 

22.065 

7,674 

45,594 

10-8 

412 

375,381 

89-2 

3,405 

420,975 
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Pardons. — The total number of cases in which the prerogative of mercy was 
exercised during 1936 was 1,495; of these 53 were not imprisoned, and were granted 
remittance or reduction of fines, etc. In 716 cases release on ticket of leave was 
granted, and 635 were released unconditionally, 46 were deported, 57 fines were 
remitted or reduced; 3 death sentences were commuted and 85 cases disposed of 
in various other manners. These figures relate to the judicial year ended Sept. 30, 
and are not therefore comparable with those given in Section 6, Penitentiary Statistics. 

2.— Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and llatlos, years ended Sept. 3®, 1933-36 (Including Juveniles). 


NUMBERS. 


Class of Offonce. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

OHIMIN.U OPFBNCE.S— 

Offences against the person'. 

Offences against property witb violence. 

Offences against property without violence 

Other felonies and misdemeanours 

Totals, Crimin.al Offences 

Minoe Offences — 

Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws 

Breach of liquor laws 

Drxiukoiiuess 

No. 

10,327 

5,194 

20,706 

5,510 

No. 

9,603 

5,319 

21,576 

6,096 

No. 

9,284 

6,310 

21,071 

6,330 

No. 

9,672 

5,178 

21,703 

7,206 

No. 

9,995 

5,860 

22,065 

7,674 

41,797 

42,593 

41,995 

43,769 

45,694 

204,981 

12,231 

22,671 

12,40!) 

3,802 

6,036 

32,608 

201,990 

10,491 

18,912 

11,182 

2,497 

5,692 

39,711 

233,331 

10,701 

20,769 

6,507 

4,874 

3,945 

46,052 

204,171 

8,833 

25,650 

8,166 

5,745 

4,328 

43,210 

257,972 

10,084 

28,438 

7,368 

7,676 

4,386 

59,657 

Viiffrn.nny 

Loose, idle, and disorderly 

Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof 

Miscellaneous minor offences 

' Totalb, Minor Offences 

Cirand Totals 

294,858 

290,475 

326,239 

360,093 

375,381 

336, 65» 

338,068 

368,234 

403,852 

420,975 


RATIOS PER CENT OP TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OP POPULATION. 



iw. 1 

1933. 1 

1934. 1 

1 1035. \ 

1 1936. 

Class of Offence. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Criminal Offences— 
Offences against the per- 

3-] 

101 

2-9 

93 

2-5 

89 

2-4 

93 

2-4 

92 

Uffencus against property 
with violence. 

1-.5 

48 

1-0 

61 

1-4 

51 

1-3 

61 

1-4 

53 

Offences against property 
without violence 

1 6-2 

201 

6-5 

209 

5-8 

203 

5-4 

210 

5-2 

198 

Other felonie.s and mis- 
■ demeanours 

1-6 

52 

1-8 

68 

1-7 

61 

1-7 

66 

1-8 

69 

Totals, Criminal Offences 

12-4 

402 

12-8 

411 

11-4 

404 

10-S 

420 

10-S 

412 

Minor Offences — 

Breach of municipal .\ets 

60-9 

1,970 

60-6 

1,945 

63-4 

2,254 

65-4 

2,545 

61-3 

2,340 

and liy-luws 

Broach of liquor law!$ 

3-6 

117 

3-1 

100 

2-9 

103 

2-2 

86 

2-4 

92 

Drunkenness 

6-7 

217 

5-7 

183 

6-6 

200 

6-4 

249 

6-8 

200 

Vagratiuy 

3-7 

120 

3-4 

109 

1-8 

62 

2-0 

78 

1-8 

68 

f.oose, idle, and di.sorderly 

M 

36 

0-8 

26 

1-3 

46 

1-4 

55 

1-8 

09 

Keeping ibawdy houses 
and inmates thereof... . 

1-8 

58 

1-7 

55 

M 

37 

1-1 

43 

1-0 

38 

Miscellaneous minor ot- 
fenees...,. 

9-7 

315 

11-9 

381 

12-5 

443 

10-7 

416 

14-1 

538 

Totals, Minor Offence, s. . 

87-6 

2,842 

87-2 

2,799 

88-6 

3.145 

89-2 

3,472 

89-2 

3,405 

Grand Totals 

100-0 

3,244 

100-0 

3,210 

100-0 

3,549 

100-0 

3,892 

100-0 

3,81? 
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The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is sho-mi by provinces for the years 1930 to VSM) in Tal»lc 3. 
Beatii sentences for all provinces except British Columbia show a downward trend 
during the period covered in Table 3, In the latter province, they were a.bnornn'iIly 
high in 1936 and in fact exceeded those of either Ontario or Quebec — ]u-ovinces 
with four or five times the population of British Columbia. Increases in the num- 
bers of convictions are shown in every province except Quebec and in the Terri- 
tories. 


3.-— Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Frsmuce.s, years eswied Sept. 30, 


Province and Item. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932, 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

193(1. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Canada— 








Convictions 

345,(141 

367, OSS 

336,055 

333,008 

308,234 

40;;i,852 

420,975 

Sentences— 








Ponitentiary 

3,013 

3,129 

2,892 

2,485 

2,260 

2,65(1 

3,905 

Ciaol or fine 

366,777 

274.483 

242,128 

248,177 

286,358 

311,008 

329,117 

Reformatory 

943 

1.22(1 

1 , 15(1 

830 

907 

1,210 

3,351 

Death 

17 

25 

23 

24 

19 

15 

22 

Other sentences 

74,891 

88,225 

90,45(1 

81,552 

78,030 

88,963 

85,680 

Prince Edward Island— 








Convictions 

975 

910 

909 

737 

831 

1,017 

1,051 

Sontoncss— 








Penitentiary 

3 

6 

IS 

10 

16 

7 

13 


956 

871 

853 

088 

770 

913 


Reformatory 

6 

4 

0 

4 

8 

7 

9 

Death 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Other sentences 

11 

29 

32 

29 

31 

90 

40 

Nova Scotia— 








Convictions 

7,499 

6,725 

4,907 

6,432 

5,051 

0,133 

7.167 

Sentences — 








Ponitentiary 

IIS 

132 

152 

127 

133 

123 

137 


6,720 

6,971 

4,129 

4,474 

4,016 

5.239 

6,078 

Reformatory 

05 

45 

46 

80 

79 

76 

78 

Death 



1 

3 

2 

1 

Nil 

Other sentences 

595 

576 

579 

7S9 

822 

693 

804 

New Brunswick— 








Convictions 

4,727 

5,380 

4.628 

4,318 

4,400 

4,899 

5,701 

Sentences— 








Penitentiary 

49 

108 

92 

110 

70 

08 

72 

Gaol or tine 

4,130 

4,524 

4,016 

3,519 

3,560 

3,778 

4,769 

Reformatory 

53 

40 

65 

63 

58 

48 

46 

Death 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 


Nil 

2 

Other sentenett 

494 

70S 

455 

625 

711 

1,005 

812 

Quebec— 








Convictions 

67,219 

106,941 

121.191 

127,416 

125,633 

130,. 337 

122,932 

Sentences — 







741 

Penitentiary 

754 

765 

803 

669 

683 

761 

Gaol or fine 

51,406 

86.729 

97.702 

108,031 

108,885 

111,752 

96,631 

Reformatory 

07 

109 


280 

229 

271 

293 

I3path 

5 

6 

6 


4 

7 

5 

25,362 

Other sentences 

14.988 

19,332 

22,412 

18,441 

15,732 

17,546 

Ontario- 







221,263 

Con victions 

178,795 

168,069 

146,393 

140,256 

175,083 

200,109 

Sentences — 

Penitentiary 

926 

834 

775 

S26 

740 

869 

001 

Gaol or fine 

135,315 

118,674 

95,631 

94.968 

129,695 

150,758 

175.738 

7^ ftfnrmni.nrY 

430 

736 

631 

201 

303 

548 

2,667 

lieath 

5 

6 

6 

10 

1 

3 

6 

Other sentences 

42,119 

47,819 

49.450 

44,101 

44.254 

63,991 

41,961 
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3.— Convictions anti Sentences for AH Offences, Hy Provinces, years ended Sept. S», 
1030-36— concluded . 


Province and Item. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

19.36. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 









Convictions 

30,540 

27,002 

22,343 

19,100 

20,398 

18,649 

20,431 





251 


294 



303 


482 

243 

305 


19,561 

14,737 

10,410 

7,149 

8,546 

9,012 

11,035 


176 

168 

103 

123 

107 

117 

100 

Death 

Nil 

2 

4 


3 

1 

9,235 

2 

Other seutenee.s 

10,500 

11,567 

11,284 

11,574 

11,499 

8,989 

Sa-skateiuiwaii— 

Convictions 

14,386 

13,760 

9,687 

8,664 

8,292 

8,067 

8,182 






58 




ns 

115 

90 

54 

92 

171 

Gaol or fine 

12,631 

11,822 

8, 101 

7,346 

7,124 

0,805 

0,976 

I!,e[ormator.y 

48 

35 

21 

22 

42 

42 

38 


3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Nil 

Other sentences 

1,589 

1,787 

1,472 

1,141 

1,005 

1,000 

999 

Alberta— 








Convictions 

16,080 

10,589 

10,853 

12,538 

11,077 

11,202 

12,364 

Sentenci3.s-;- 








Penitentiary 

424 

291 

187 

152 

177 

194 

371 

Gaol or fine 

12,936 

12,293 

8,017 

9,672 

8,613 

9 

8,595 

9,512 

Reformatory 

26 

15 

8 

10 

15 

22 

Death 

1 

0 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1 

Nil 

Other sentences 

2,693 

3,984 

2,641 

2,704 

2,376 

2,397 

2,459 

British Columbia— 








Convictions 

25,286 

21,548 

16,647 

14,602 

16,899 

17,344 

21,793 

Sentences— 








Penitentiary 

322 

349 

291 

290 

139 

248 

192 

Gaol or fine 

22,998 

18,727 

13,185 

12,244 

14,587 

14,016 

17,396 

Reformatory 

72 

74 

48 

28 

42 

86 

no 

Death 


3 

2 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

7 

Other sentences 

1,893 

2,395 

2,121 

2,040 

2,128 

2,995 

4,089 

The Territor!e.s— 








Convictions 

134 

164 

97 

105 

70 

96 

101 

Sentences— 








Penitentiary 

Nil 

1 

2 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

2 

Gaol or fine 

125 

135 

84 

87 

67 

81 

94 

Reformatory 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Death 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Other sentences 

9 

28 

10 

18 

12 

15 

5 


Section 2.— Indictable Offences of Adults. 

The progress of a commuiiity, from a moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 4. Again, in 
Table 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percentages c)f 
acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36. 

It may be stated that during the thirty-six year period from 1900 to 1936 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 36,059 or 643 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 108-4 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was six times that of the population. 
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4.— Convictions of Persons 16 Years of Age or Over for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 36, 1911-36. 

NoTE.~Por figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book, 


Year. 

P.E.L 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sasic. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Yukon. 

N.W.T. 

Canada, 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. ■ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1911 

19 

356 

123 

1.S65 

5,067 

888 

957 

870 

1,015 

24 

4 

11,188 

1912 

11 

657 

1(17 

2,052 

5,456 

1,121 

1,204 

1,513 

1,532 

26 

7 

13,680 

1913 

8 

598 

140 

2,336 

0,272 

1,.331 

1,594 

1,908 

1,794 

26 


16,007 

1914 

IS 

669 

I79I 

2,918 

7,479 

1,284 

1,889 

2,235 

2,112 

2h 


18,810 

1913 

12 

840 

206 

2,427 

7,112 


1,993 

2,082 

1,517 

24 


17,575 

1916 

11 

519 

241' 

3,166 

6,023 

914 

1,711 

1,895 

1,503 

20 


16,003 

1917 

21 

427 

228 

2,667 

4,824 

755 

1,0,57 

894 

1,058 

22 


11,0,53 

1918 

12 

563 

230 

2,916 

6.111 

811 

1,067 

880 

659 

15 


13,266 

1919 

14 

603 

241 

2,960 

6,605 

919 

1,134 

1,02s 

9511 

5 


14,520 

1920 

4 

580 

1 375 

2,517 

6,707 

987 

1,467 

1,233 

1,212 

6 


15,088 

1921 

15 

712 

313 

2,854 

7 548 

1,1,59 

1.220 

1,263 

1,282, 

3 


10,109 

1922 

27 

701 

322 

2.88.5' 

7,021 

1,188 

1.391 

1,171 

1,004 

10 


15,720 

1923 

13 

400 

148 

2,665 

6,886; 

1,094 

1,440 

1,424 

1,116 

6 


15,188 

1924 

25 

595 

224 

2,729 

7,180' 

1,160 

1,047 

1,423 

1,265 

10 


16,258 

1925 

3| 

624 

244 

3,084 

7,751 

1,215 

1,654 

1,264 

1,385 

2 

3 

17,219 

1926 

14' 

752 

222 

3,053 

7,248' 

1,383 

2,052 

1,463 

1,252 

3 

6 

17,448 

1927 

14 1 

680 

287 

3,621 

7,962 

1.457| 

1,492 

1,483 

1,833 


4 

18,830 

1928 

43' 

891 

365 

4,299 

9,052 

1,872 

1,761 

1,701 

1,931 

6; 

Nil 

21,720 

1929 

65 

809 

358 

4,780 

9,489 

1,988 

1,918 

2,201 

2,425 

8; 

6 

24,097 

1930 

59 

875 

364 

5,540 

11.774 

2,272 

2,3.55' 

2,525 

2,694 

6 

3 

28,467 

1931 

67 

1,184 

461 

5.737 

12,000 

3,102 

2.716, 

2,887 

3,385 

8 


31,542 

1932 

78 

1,072 

514 

7,086 

12,428 

2,982 

1,893 

2,241 

3,072 

0: 

11 

31,383 

1933 

70 

1,160 

479 

7,713 

13, 152 

2.6(i7 

2,040 

2,, 544 

3,094 

7 

7 

32,942 

1934 


992! 

625 

7,687 

11.761 

2,571 

•2,306 

2.708 

2,946 

3 

7 

.31,084 

1935 

69 

1,002| 

576 

9,354 

12,653 

2, .382 

1,976 

2,424 

3,088 

3 

14 

33,531 

1936 

75 

l,147i 

744 

9,497 

13,594 

2,631 

2,194 

3,138 

3,021 

8 

10 

36,059 


1 Included with Manitoba since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
included in Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area 
of the N.W.T. 


In Table 5, wliicli shows charges, convictions, and acquitt.als, by ijrovinces, 
convictions for indictable offences show increases in 1936 compared to 1935 in 
every province with the exception of British Columbia. 


5. — Charges, Convictions, and Percentages off Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, year.s ended Sept. 36, 1934-36. 

Note,— T he figure.? of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


Province. 

Numbers. 

Percentages of Acquittals. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Char- 

ges. 

Convic- 

Char- 

ges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Char- 

ges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Prince Edward Island 

93 

88 

60 

59 

83 

75 

6-4 

14'5 

9-6 

Nova Scotia. 

1,214 

992 

1,224 

1,002 

1,389 

1,147 

18-3 

18-1 

17-4 

New Brunswick 

604 

525 

619 

576 

806 

744 

13-1 

7-0 

7-7 

Quebec 

8,953 

7,687 

10,658 

9,354 

10,626 

9.497 

14-1 

13'2 

10-6 

Ontario 

14,280 

11.761 

16,717 

12,653 

16,639 

13,594 

17-6 

19 '5 

18-3 

Manitoba 

3,208 

2,571 

2,781 

2,382 

3,106 

2,631 

19-8 

14-4 

15-3 

Saskatchewan 

2.634 

2.. 396 

2,189 

1,976 

2,491 

2,194 

9-0 

9-7 

11-9 

Alberta 

2,942 

2,708 

2,680 

2,424 

3,880 

3,138 

7-9 

9-6 

19-1 

British Columbia 

3,470 

2,946 

3,549 

3,088 

3,501 

3,021 

14-5 

12-9 

13-7 

The Territories 

12 

10 

20 

17 

20 

18 

16-7 

15-0 

10-0 

Canada 

37,408 

31,«S4 

3»,50G 

33,531 

42,541 

36,059 

15-3 

151 

15-3 


CIa.sses of Indictable Offences and Analysis of Convictions. — Each of 
die six classes into which indictable offences are divided showed an increase in the 
number of total convictions, the 1936 figure being 36,069 as compared with 33,531 
in 1935, an increase of 2,528, or 7-54 p.c. 
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Offences Against the Person. — The increase in this class was 472 or 12 p.c. There 
were 7 more convictions for murder than in 1935. Of the 15 specific offences under 
this class, only 6 show a decrease in convictions, viz., abortion and concealing birth, 
procuration, bigamy, shooting, stabbing and wounding, assault on females, and 
aggravated assault. 

Offences Against Property xoith Violence. — An increase of 694 convictions, or 
nearly 17 p.c., is recorded in this class, although robbery and demanding with 
menaces showed a decrease. 

Offences A gainst Property vrithout Violence. — The percentage increase in this class 
was smaller than in the two preceding classes, amounting to slightly over 5 p.c. 
Improvement was shown in fewer convictions being recorded for bringing stolen 
goods into Canada, embezzlement, and fraud. 

Malicious Offences Against Property. — Convictions in this class increased by 
53, or 12 p.c. Those for arson increased from 65 to 82, or nearly half as many again 
as in 1935. 

Forgery and Other Offences against the Currency. — An increase of 1S4 convic- 
tions, or over 20 p.c. , was recorded in this class. While offences against the currency 
decreased, forging and uttering showed a mai'ked increase. 

Various Offences. — A slight increase of 264 convictions, or 3 p.c., was recorded 
in this class. Decreases were recorded in breaches of the Trade Marks Act, crim- 
inal negligence, pei'jury, prison breach, riot, and various offences. Noteworthy 
among the increases were the convictions for intimidation, which increased from 
45 to 122. 

Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the details of the disposition of 
the charges in Table 7, w'hitdi shows, with other information, that convictions of 
females numbered 3,370 in 1936 as against. 3,336 in 1935 and 3,145 in 1934; as 
recently as 1924 the figure was only 1,826. Details as to occupation, conjugal 
condition, educational status, age, use of liquors, birthplace, religion, and residence 
of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 8. 


6.— IndictaMe Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36. 
Note.— T he figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


Class and Offence. 

1934. 1 

1 1935. 1 

1936. 

Charges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Charges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Charges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Class I.— Olfciiecs •again.st the Person. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Murder 

46 

19 

46 

15 

48 

22 

Murder, attempt to commit 

1 24 

10 

21 

13 

36 

25 

Mimalaughter. 

100 

39 

135 

41 

126 

59 

Abortion and concealing birth of intiints. i 

59 

40 

52, 

37 

67 

34 

llape and other crimes against decency. . 

658 

423 

563 

384 

671 

443 

Procuration 

36 

25 

77 

63 

54 

37 

Bigamy 

58 

48 

56 

47 

46 

40 

Shooting, stablfing, and wounding 

127 

88 

140 

113 

144 

90 

Assault on females, inch assault on wife.. 

211 

183 

378 

302 

327 

250 

Aggravated assault 

1, 164 

821 

1,376 

940 

1,476 

929 

Assault on police officer. 

Assault and battery 

536 

491 

592 

515 

714 

647 

1,570 

1,159 

1,622 

1,212 

2,044 

1,577 

Eetusal to support lamily 

280 

147 

285 

167 

319 

194 

Wife desertion. ..... 

11 

7 

8 

7 

14 

10 

Causing injury by fast driving 

42 

30 

32 

19 

45 

28 

Various other offences against the person 

83 

58 

185 

120 

117 

72 

Totals, Class I 

5,005 

3,588 

5,574 

3,985 

6,238 

4,457 



INDICTABLE OFFENCES, BY CLASSES 
6.— IndIctaMe Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36— 


Bringing stolen goods into Canada 

Embezzlement 

False pretences 

Feloniously receiving stolen goods 

Fraud and conspiracy to defraud 

Horse, cattle, and sheep stealing 

Theft 

Theft of mail 

Theft of automobile 


fences against the Currency. 
Offences against the currency 


eluded in the Foregoing Classes. 

Breaches of the Trade Maries Act 

Attempt to commit suicide 

Carrying unlawful weapons. 

Criminal negligence 

Conspiracy 


Drug Act 

Offences against revenue laws 

Illicit stills 

Perjury and subornation of perjury.. . . 
Prison breach and escape from prison, 

Riot and affray 

Sodomy and bestiality 

Various other misdemeanours 


Totals, Class VI 

Grand Totals.. 


1934. II 

1935. 1 

Charges. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Charges. 

Convic- p, 
tions. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

4,254 

3,848 

4,158 

3,720 

503 

390 

527 

427 

4,757 

4,238 

4,685 

4,147 

8 

6 

8 

8 

229 

164 

178 

124 

2,927 

2,514 

2,972 

2,471 

1,671 

1,142 

1,857 

, 1,437 

C68 

517 

627 

512 

137 

121 

175 

138 

12,309 

10,719 

12,175 

10,603 

30 

25 

30 

28 

731 

C45 

967 

840 

18,610 

15,853 

18,989 

16,161 

127 

d 

91 

70 

55 

639 

393 

489 

384 

7G6 

484 

568 

439 

16 

12 

73 

57 

726 

678 

933 

853 

m 

690 

1,006 

910 

.. 82 

75 

85 

83 

172 

147 

192 

155 

256 

233 

294 

255 

175 

89 

215 

109 

250 

!es 

165 

210 

120 

169 

155 

170 

156 

173 

107 

111 

45 

T 1,400 

1,327 

1.753 

1,654 

ry 

2,965 

2,879 

3,788 

3,700 

156 

146 

154 

136 

621 

481 

436 

398 

431 

419 

203 

247 

192 

114 

176 

no 

201 

184 

241 

234 

179 

140 

376 

294 

89 

75 

96 

85 

117 

95 

125 

108 

7,528 

6,831 

8,684 

7,889 

. . . 37,408 

I 31,684 

39,506 

33,531 


46847-65 
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5'.— Charges, Acquittals, Comictlons, and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 

years ended Sept. 3», 19S0"36. 


Note. — ^Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1 

1936. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Charges 

34,751 

38,189 

37,621 

38,927 

37,408 

39,506 

42,541 

Acquittals 

6,246 

6,589 

6,206 

5,942 

5,695 

5,934 

6,381 

Persons detained for lunacy 

48 

58 

32 

43 

29 

41 

101 

Convictions 

28,457 

31,542 

31,383 1 

32,942 

31,684 

33,531 

36,0.59 

Males. 

25,797 

28,935 

28, 181 1 

29,465 

28,539 

30,195 

32,689 

Females 

2,660 

2,607 

3,202 

3,477 

3,145 

3,336 

3,370 

First convictions 

21,319 

23,474 

23,841 

24,676 

22,805 

3,219 

23,844 

24,109 

Second convictions 

3.051 

3,159 

2,895 

3,584 

3,163 

3,864 

Reiterated convictions 

4,087 

4,909 

4,647 

4,782 

5,660 

6,624 

8,086 

Sentences— 








Option of a fine 

7,473 

8,036 

8,143 

8,973 

8,614 

9,374 

9,593 

Under one year in gaol 

7,474 

8,794 

9.307 

10,128 

10,492 

10,631 

11,319 

One year and over in gaol 

2,502 

2,728 

2.760 

2,656 

2,301 

2,357 

1,651 

Indeterminate 

115 

7 

7 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Two years and under five in penitentiary 

2,501 

2,551 

2,347 

2,018 

1,902 

2,191 

2,m 

Five years and over in penitentiary 

608 

568 

536 

451 

353 

462 

For life in penitentiary 

4 

10 

9 

15 

6 

3 

*^6 

Death 

17 

25 

23 

24 

19 

16 

22 

Committed to reformatories 

224 

597 

376 

188 

297 

467 

2,572 

Other sentences 

7,639 

8,226 

7,875 

8,505 

7,011 

8,031 

7,997 


8.— Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1030-30. 

Note. — ^Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1936. . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Occupation — 








Agriculture 

1,509 

1,780 

2,026 

2,087 

2,26^ 

1,9^ 

2,531 

Lumbering 

115 

117 

101 

119 

92 

85 

98 

Fishing 

77 

98 

128 

98 

149 

124 

181 

Mining 

289 

188 

266 

313 

263 

315 

368 

Manufacturing and construction 

3,050 

3,274 

3,379 

3,294 

3,127 

3,305 

3,197 

Transportation 

940 

941 

804 

786 

769 

827 

1,406 

Trade 

3,235 

3,672 

3,221 ! 

3,603 

3,991 

4,875 

6,003 

Domestic service 

3,434 

3,467 

4,034 

4,311 

3,436 

3,858 

3,777 

Public service' 







445 

Professional service 

342 

272 

204 

191 

196 

179 

169 

Labouring 

9,974 

11,409 

11,072 

10,911 

10,077 

11,773 

13,470 

atiidents' 







647 

Unemployed'... 







1,170 

Not given. 

6,492 

6,324 

6,148 

7,229 

7,317 

6,255 

2,597 

Totals... 

28,457 

31,542 

31,383 

32,942 

31,684 

33,531 

36,059 

Conjugal Condition — 








Married 

9,587 

10,141 

9,801 

10,657 

10,731 

11,197 

12,392 

Single 

16,332 

15,003 

17,464 

17,424 

16,074 

18,710 

20,759 

Widowed.. 

371 

327 

1 626 

486 

485 

615 

581 

Divorced. 

7 

5 

12 

11 

9 

7 

23 

Not given 

3,160 

6,066 

3,581 

4,365 

4,385 

3,102 

2,304 

Educational Status- 


■ 






Unable to read or write 

711 

464 

595 

485 

378 

S69 

375 

Elementary 

23,819 

26,490 

26,247 

27,904 

26,498 

29,756 

34,339 

Superior.. 

482 

420 

454 

407 

527 

388 

575 

Not given 

3,445 

, 4,168 

4,087 

i 4,146 

i 4,281 

3.018 

, 770 


3 Not reported separately prior to 1936, 
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8— Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birtliplace, lleligion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1930-S6— concluded. 




Age— 

16 years and under 21 . . 
21 years and under 40. . 

40 years or over 

Not given 


Use of Liquors— 

Moderate 

Immoderate- 
Not given.... 


Birthplace— 

England or Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Canada 

Other British possessions. 

United States 

Other foreign countries. . . 
Not given 


Religion- 

Baptist 

Roman Catholic 

Church of England. . . . 

Methodist! 

Presbyterian 

United Church 

Other Protestant 

Jewish 

Other denominations. . 
Not given 


Residence- 

Cities and towns. 
Rural districts.. . 
Not given 


1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. . 

6,453 

7.266 

6,718 

7,050 

6, 130 

6,097. 

6,875 

14,343 

15,810 

16,419 

19,445 

16,406 

18,180 

19,244 

4,901 

4,871 

5,008 

5,657 

5,667 

6,0,58 

6,948 

2,760 

3.595 

3,238 

790 

3,391 

3,196 

2,992 

17,305 

17.753 

22,498 

23,938 

22,809 

26,827 

30,. 501 

2.167 

2,121 

2,749 

2,645 

2,199 

2,528 

3,487 

8,985 

11,668 

6,136 

6,359 

6,676 

4,170 

2,011 

2,245 

2,100 

2,098 

1,6.59 

1.394 

1,603 

1,518 

433 

394 

412 

456 

382 

393 

368 

764 

943 

737 

761 

643 

678 

813 

17,256 

18,297 

19,899 

21,522 

21,176 

23,082 

26,751 

163 

169 

122 

145 

273 

140 

132 

1,094 

990 

934 

896 

781 

703 

1,116 

3,486 

3,508 

3,387 

3,844 

3,.556 

3,014 

3,536 

3,016 

5,141 

3,794 

3,659 

3,479 

3,418 

1,825 

710 

686 

780 

705 

679 

866 

837 

9,804 

10,141 

11,221 

12,088 

11,271 

13,341 

15,464 

3,213 

8.. 562 

3,118 

2,961 

2,865 

3,024 

3,323 

578 

571 

442 

449 

377 

346 

208 

. 2,387 

2,836 

2,358 

2,277 

1,927 

1,945 

2,004 

. 1,958 

2,050 

2,321 

2,212 

2,230 

2,366 

2,887 

. 3,388 

3,695 

3,943 

4,528 

4,447 

4,684 

4,747 

497 

618 

087 

606 

622 

807 

538 

. 2,340 

2,793 

2,489 

2,806 

2,873 

2,655 

3,129 

. 3,582 

4,590 

4,024 

4,310 

4,893 

3,617 

2,862 

. 21,986 

24,210 

24,547 

22,395 

24,718 

26,203 

27,749 

. 6,369 

6,648 

6,490 

7,260 

6,801 

6,962 

8,310 

102 

684 

346 

3,287 

165 

376 

Nil 


‘ Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these 
persons still r.eported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3. — Summary Convictions of Adults. 

The following statistics relate to “non-indictable” offences committed by adults 
(persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other 
justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 377,706 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1936, an increase 
of 15,064, or 4-2 p.c., as compared with 1935. With the exceptions of Quebec and 
the Northwest Territories, increases in the total convictions for n on-indictable offences 
were shown everywhere. 


9.— Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36. 

NoTE.—Por figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 1 

B.C. 

Yukon. 

N.W.T. 

Canada. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1911.... 

375 

5,306 

2,76f 

17,729 

34,871 

12,366 

7,317 

9,3501 

10,380 

I 45 I 

28 

100,633 

1912.... 

437 

5,921 

3,022 

24,335 

42,104 

13,985 

9,184 

15,254| 

16,472 


8, 

130,960 

1913. . . . 

443 

6,353 

3,13fa 

29,714 51,396 

16,613 

11,711 

17,513 

17,882 

157 


164,818 

1914.... 

498 

6,613 

2,872 

30,56; 

56,874 

14,840 

11,864 

16,806 

20,481 

190 


181,597 

1915.... 

346 

5,774 

2,833 

24, 152 

49,942 

11,266 

9,650 

12,331 

15,993 

143 


132,430 

1916.... 

406 

5,924 

2,664 

20,767 

41,732 

7,828 

9,287 

9,626 

6,344 

158 


104,631 

1917.... 

323 

4.700 2.564 22.56 

42.655 

7,005 

6,007 

6,726 

6,768 

84 


98,452 

1918,... 

209 

4,794 1.011 25,374 46,448 

7,298 

6,536 

6,744 

6,821 

64 


105,899 

1919.... 


5,6331 2,4471 30,88 

1 44,687 

8,128 

6,180 

5,961 

7,638 

32 


111,823 

1920. . . . 

340 

5,7B0l 3.4051 40,80 

1 65,049 

11,093 

6.623 

7.319 

13.996 

49 


144.205 


! See footnote 1 tp Table 4, p. 1033. 
40847-66J 
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S.— Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36— concluded. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Out. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Yukon. 

N.W.T. 

Canada. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1921... 

373 

4,639 

2,680 

45,042 

63,874 

9,. 56,3 

6,137 

8,571 

14,460 

37 

] 

155,376 

1922. . . 

309 

3,332 

2,281 

31,441 

63,015 

9,53( 

6,876 

7,766 

11,720 

52 

1 

136,322 

1923... 

321 

3,033 

2,179 

27,563 

64,639 

11,377 

8,346 

8,359 

11,639 

37 

f 

137,493 

1924. . . 

232 

3,355 

2,499 

22,803 

73,768 

11,18S 

7,274 

8,342 

13,508 

29 


142,999 

1926... 

235 

2,79D 

2,417 

25,364 

79,47C 

10,724 

8,020 

7.840 

14,875 

29 

6 

151,825 

192G... 

345 

3,568 

2,418 

24,428 

90,061 

18,913 

8,614 

8,142 

18,337 

45 

42 

169,913 

1927... 

392 

4,362 

2,665 

28,732 

101,345 

16,420 

8,243 

8,801 

22,292 

54 

34 

193,240 

1928... 

682 

4,499 

3,031 

29,302 

146,586 

19,921 

9,108 

10,927 

21,598 

72; 

67 

245,763 

1929... 

783 

6,231 

4,032 

51,099 

153, 3&5 

26,536 

il,413 

13,939 

22,499 

94 

32 

290,043 

1030... 

906 

6,299 

4,072 

60,098 

163,913 

26,879 

11,574 

12,904 

21,989 

86 

39 

308,759 

1931... 

838 

5,324 

4,633 

99,381 

153,451 


10,691 

13,113 

17,671 

80 

71 

327,778 

1932. , . 

825 

3.573 

3,841 

112,132 

131,374 

18,218 

7,538 

8,180 

12,148 

55 

25 

297,909 

1933... 

655 

3,922 

3,483 

117,433 

124,589 

15,396 

6,356 

9,698 

11,051 

68 

23 

292,673 

1934... 

733 

4,216 

3,598 

115,313 

160,895 

16,985 

5,680 

7,896 

13,369 

28 

31 

328,744 

1936. . . 

924 

4,818 

3.968 

118,499 

190,763 

15,685 

5,749 

8,398 

13,759 

41 

38 

362,642 

1938... 

956 

6,593 

4,691 

111,254 

204,744 

17,476 

5,750 

8,810 

18,349 

58 

25 

377,706 


» See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 


Whae the marked increase during the past eight or nine years has been due 
almost entirely to breaches of traflfic regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 
1926 to 237,183 in 1936, this group shows a decrease of 8,940 or 3-63 p.c. in 1936 
as compared with 1935. This is the first decrease shown in 16 years for breaches 
of traffic regulations. The bulk of the 1936“ total increase over 1935 is accounted 
for by an extraordinary increase (14,781 convictions, or 57-09 p.c.) in convictions 


for gambling. Convictions for drunkenness, breaches of liquor Acts, municipal 
by-laws, and loose, idle, and disorderly conduct show substantial increases, with 
breaches of traffic regulations and offences against the railways showing the greatest 
decreases. By sex, the summary convictions were: in 1926, males 159,528, females 
10,385; in 1930, males 292,657, females 16,202; in 1931, males312,lll, females 15,667; 
in 1932, males 281,318, females 16,691; in 1933, males 275,229, females 17,444; in 
1934, males 311,542, females 17,202; in 1935, 339,494 males and 23,148 females; 
and in 1936, 355,772 males and 21,934 females. 

10.— Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. SO, 19SS-S6. 


I Increase or 
Decrease, 
1935-36. 


Assault 

Carrying fire-arms and unlawful weapons. 

Contempt of court 

Cruelty to animals 

Disturbing religious and like meeting. . . . 
Tiahery and game Acts, offences against. 

Gambling Acts, offences against 

Immigration Act, offences against 

Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 
Adulteration of food (food and drugs 


Weights and measures Acts, offences 

against... 

Liquorj prohibition and temporanoo Acts, 

offences against 

Malicious or wilful damage to property.. . 
Masters and servants Acts, offences 
against. 


10,489 

811 

219 


10.754 

729 

205 


-1-24 

-1-425 

-1-14,781 


-1-1,247 

-b68 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts. — ^Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom (see pp. 632-635). 
Eight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions. Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circum- 
stances, the convictions for offences against the liquor Acts in 1929 reached the 
highest figure on record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 10,073 in 1936. 
The numbers of such convictions in each year since 1911 are given by provinces 
in Table 12. 


13.— Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1011-36. 

Note. — For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Yukon. 

N.W.T. 

Canada. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No, 

No. 

1911 

38 

592 

278 

1,032 

1,759 

4fi 

240 

423 

318 

33 

16 

4,775 

1912 

36 

551 

361 

859 

2,1171 

85 

366 

605 

625 

40 

26 

6,671 

1913 

26 

502 

447 

791 

2,167 

IftO 

528 

560 

741 

41 


5,969 

1914 

72 

non 

365 

882 

2,3281 

166 

404 

651 

394 

49 


6,871 

1915 

42 

633 

390 

1,(121 

2,018| 

124 

378 


246 

27 


5,452 

1910 

75 

046 

352 

1,015 

2,002 

172 

967 

713 

295 

11 


6,248 

1917 

36 

449 

312 

1,07ft 

2,927 

289 

774 

885 

576 

15 


7,339 

1918 

42 

412 

288 

1,156 

3,410 

230 

42.2 

678 

812 

23 


7,472 

1919 

37 

479 

387 

1,479 

3,353 

175 

434 

436 

697 

6 


7,383 

1920 

23 

394: 

586 

1,975 

4,385 

38ft 

452 

618 

1,427 

8 


10,247 

1921 

44 

362 

419 

1,384 

4,938 

427 

583 

907 

1,394 

2 


10,460 

1922 

28 

267 

366 

954 

3,246 

392 

708 

1,043 

1,503 

12 


8,519 

1923 

39 

264 

364 

1,724 

3,958 

542 

997 

990 

1,196 

14 


10,088 

1924 


293 

375 

1,549 

4,678 

452 

966 

817 

1,286 

4 


10,449 

1925 

61 

235 

319 

1,919 

5,047 

512 

1,078 

758 

1,699 

9 

9 

11,636 

1926 

53 

499 

393 

2,104 

6,362 

786 

1,231 

737 

1,345 

2 

Nil 

13,512 

1927 

08 

610 

271 

2,026 

5,020 

627 

1,245 

814 

1,186 

13 

Nil 

12,477 

1928 

69 

688 

478 

2,098 

7,812 

598 

1,174 

944 

1,350 

22 

32 

15,263 

1929 

81 

804 

486 

3,392 

9,034 

1,399 

1,542 

1,017 

1,550 

8 

8 

19,327 

1930 

98 

532 

469 

3,043 

8,995 

1,180 

1,392 

970 

1,432 

14 

7 

18,132 

1931 

52 

588 

; 541 

2,956 

8,044 

1,144 

1,042 

888 

907 

13 

10 

16,185 

1932 

60 

353 

489 

2,379 

6,057 

900 

629 

557 

790 

14 

8 

12,226 

1933 

62 

586 

> 559 

1,755 

6,007 

70S 

553 

410 

782 

13 

4 

10,489 

1934 

SC 

750 

1 622 

2,325 

4,324 

826 

543 

452 

820 

3 

9 

10,754 

1935.- 

79 

609 

' 567 

1,776 

3,225 

792 

506 

472 

692 

8 

10 

1 8,826 

1936 

37 

698 

: 010 

1,252 

4,185 

940 

670 

784 

965 

24 

8 

10,073 


‘ See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations. — ^Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations (Table 13), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in 
all Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor 
vehicles, become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convic- 
tions reached a record total of 237,183 in 1936, when they represented 63 p.c. of the 
total of 377,706 (see Table 9) summary convictions. Convictions for breaches of 
traffic regulations in 1936 showed increases in all provinces with the exceptions of 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 



CONVICTIONS FOR BREACHES OF TRAFFIC REGULATIONS lOSl 


13. — Convictions for Breaclies of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 

Sept. 30, 1911-36. 

Note.— For figures for IfiOO-lO, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Yukon. 

Canada. ‘ 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1911 

19 

86 

17 

267 

3.376 

1.116 

96 

139 

661 

Nil 

5,777 

1912 

8 

97 

24 

1,808 


1.778 

215 

838 

1,768 

Nil 

12,402 

1913 

9 

83 

5 

3,373 

6,097 

3,030 

248 

672 

1,883 

Nil 

16,000 

1914 

7 

176 

69 

2,643 

4,717 

2,419 

410 

754 

2,051 

Nil 

13,246 

1916 

6 

62 

101 

1,501) 

4,494 

1,865 

204 

503 

1,804 

1 

10,549 

1918 

7 

228 

57 

2,146 

5.577 

1,043 

321 

380 

615 

7 

10,381 

1917 

13 

324 

.54 

1,677 

9,854 

2,619 

441 

533 

813 

10 

16,338 

1918 

17 

523 

,S0 

3,505 

12,206 

2,700 

418 

736 

995 


21,181 

1919...., 

15 

509 

62 

4,971 

13,374 

3,123 

863 

701 

1,677 


25,296 

1920 

129 

600 

49 

11,499 

19,708 

4.987 

744 

1,673 

3,780 

1 

43,170 

1921 

109 

443 

87 

12,336 

26.860 

4.995 

700 

1.846 

4,412 

2 

51,788 

1922 

38 

289 

316 

3,344 

31,813 

4,908 

1,112 

1,996 

4,101 

1 

47,977 

1923 

36 

397 

196 

l,746l 

33,402 

6,182 

1,246 

2,514 

4,095 

1 

49,815 

1924 

49 

350 

237 

3,818 

40,530 

6,412 

1,282 

2,301 

5,084 

Nil 

00,063 

1925 

27 

200 

281 

4,976 

44,618 

5,971 

1,376 

1,940 

4,389 

1 

63,778 

1926 

64 

263 

ISO 

5,634 

62,727 

8,588 

1.730 

2,059 

, 0,882 

Nil 

78,027 

1927 

69 

402 

244 

6,418 

62,037 

10,871 

1,610 

2,459 

12,288 

2 

90,380 

1928 

228 

462 

616 

6,273 

101,356 

14,099 

2,100 

3,481 

12,976 

2 

141,493 

1929 

152 

859 

887 

19,427 

105,703 

19,460 

3,643 

5,012 

10,592 

2 

100,337 

1930 

212 

831 

767 

28,633 

115,073 

20.672 

3,727 

4,903 

10,776 

Nil 

185,584 

1931 

95 

999 

1,200 

04,611 

111,718 

16,550 

4,259 

5,070 

7,851 

2 

212,361 

1932 

174 

643 

842 

70,253 

94,188 

13,251 

2,811 

2,755 

5,743 

Nil 

190, 600 

1933 

82 

628 

693 

72,404 

91,521 

11,021 

1,859 

3,282 

6,298 

Nil 

186,848 

1934 

67 

638 

528 

64,429 

128,604 

12,725 

1,624 

2,819 

0,403 

Nil 

217,827 

1935 

101 

700 

609 

69,671 

153,142 

11.664 

1,720 

2,669 

6,787 

Nil 

246,123 

1936 

77 

1,099 

720 

40,464 

162,951 

12,900 

1,839 

2,817 

8,316 

1 

237,183 


1 No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories. 


For the year 1936, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 672), had 69 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 20 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6-1 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 5*5 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means unifoi’m throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the jirovinces. Thus, the above three 
provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with a lower degree of urbanization, convictions were 
low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 

Section 4.— Juvenile Delinquency. 

Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,210 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1936, as compared with 7,679 in 1936, 
and 7,831 in 1926. Of the 1936 total, 4,970 were convicted of major offences and 
2,240 of minor offences, terms which correspond very nearly to indictable and 
non-indictable offences as applied to adults. The offences proven against juveniles 
in 1935 and 1936 are shown, by province and sex, in Table 14. 
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14.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1935 and 1936. 


Province. 

Major Offences. jj 

Minor Offences. 

Males, j 

Females, 

j Males. j 

Females. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 

1935. 

1936. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Prince Edward Island 

30 

19 

3 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nova Scotia 

230 

309 

10 

12 

63 

82 

9 

14 

New Brunswick 

241 

194 

6 

10 

101 

61 

7 

1 

Quebec 

1,559 

1,278 

74 

46 

674 

633 

177 

224 

Ontario 

1,972 

1,959 

87 


. 617 

802 

77 

102 

Manitoba 

396 

243 

32 

32 

136 

38 

18 

11 

Saskatchewan 

228 

217 

11 

11 

42 

8 

1 

2 

Alberta 

306 

296 

12 

19 

61 

95 

1 

6 

British Columbia 

306 

259 

11 

3 

168 

138 

22 

23 

Canada 1 

5,2G8 

4,774 

316 

196 

1,853 

1,857 

312 

383 


> No convictions wero reported for the Territories. 


Major Offences. — In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted from 1930 to 1936. It will be observed 
that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1936, 94 p.c. of the major offences 
were of this character. 


15.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sepf. 30, 1930-36. 


Offence. 

1930. 

W31. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
for 1936. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Murder 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


_ 

Manslaughter 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

+ 

1 

Eape, carnal knowledge and incest 

5 

8 

5 

8 

15 

8 

10 

+ 

2 

Indecent assault 

49 

42 

34 


24 

29 

31 

+ 

2 

Aggravated assault and wounding 

10 

52 

68 

10 

36 

60 

24 


36 

Common assault 

101 

119 

104 

139 

115 

98 

102 

+ 

4 

Endangering life on railway 

31 

32 

17 

50 

31 

48 

30 


18 

Other offences against the person. 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Nil 

Breaking, entering and theft 

944 

948 

914 

957 

1,071 

1,022 

1,015 

- 

7 

Robbery 

7 

13 

13 

15 

1 

9 

4 

- 


Theft and receiving stolen goods. . 
False pretences and fraud 

3,662 

24 

3,139 

11 

3.093 

9 

3,155 

9 

3,094 

20 

3,548 

14 

3,094 

12 

-454 
- 2 

Arson 

31 

39 

19 

24 

28 

13 

15 


2 

Other wilful damage to property. . 

702 

749 

676 

637 

776 

699 

539 


60 

Forgery and offences against the 










currency 

17 

10 

11 

4 

11 

12 

11 


1 

Immorality 

Various other offences 

52 

109 

85 

72 

73 

35 

62 

+ 

17 

15 

37 

44 

24 

52 

14 

26 

+ 

11 

Totals 

5,653 

5,311 

5,096 

6,144 

5,353 

5,514 

4,970 

-544 


Minor Offences. — Of the 2,240 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1936, 333 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 476 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 530 of disobedience or incorrigibility, 251 
of trespass, 277 of truancy, 161 of vagrancy and indecent language and 212 of other 
minor offences. 
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Section 5 . — Municipal Police Statistics. 

Police statistics were collected in 1936’froin 161 cities and towns of 4,000 popu- 
lation or over in 1931, aggregating a total of 4,432,750 persons. The total number 
of police was 5,435, which is an average of one policeman to each 816 persons in the 
population of those cities and towns. 

The returns showed a total of 402,643 crimes known to have been committed; 
123,140 arrests were made and 216,617 summonses issued. The prosecutions num- 
bered 340,617 with 287,610 convictions. 

Automobiles reported stolen numbered 8,212 during 1936, of which 8,148 or 
99-2 p.G. were recovered; 11,976 bicycles were stolen with 6,970 or 58>2 p.c. recov- 
ered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $2,977,212 with $1,260,558 or 
42-3 p.c. recovered. There were 47,237 automobile accidents reported to the police, 
and 292 deaths and 13,854 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other accidents 
reported resulted in the death of 629 persons and injuries to 6,552. 


16.— Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, hy Provinces, calendar years 
1935 and 1936. 


Year and Province. 

Cities 

and 

Towns. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Police. 

Arrests. 

Sum- 

monses. 

Population 

per 

Policeman. 

Arrests 

per 

Policeman. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1936. 









1 

12,361 

9 

480 

263 

1,373 

S3 


13 

176,444 

142 

4,119 

1,678 

1,243 

29 

New Brunswick 

6 

94,005 

89 

3,561 

588 

1,050 

40 

Quebec 

43 

1,435,110 

2,065 

36,7.32 

33.746 

095 

18 

69 

1,756,865 

1,857 

31,617 

119,191 

946 

17 


7 

273,012 

304 

4,411 

14,481 

898 

15 

Saskatchewan. 

8 

149,015 

132 

2,130 

2,571 

1,129 

16 

Alberta 

4 

180,747 

195 

3,334 

4,718 

958 

17 

British Columbia 

10 

349, 191 

438 

8,896 

11,257 

797 

20 

Totals, 1935 

161 

4,432,750 

6,231 

95,280 

188,493 

847 

18 

1936. 








Prince Edward Island .... 

1 

12,361 

9 

517 

180 

1.373 

67 

Nova Scotia 

13 

176,444 

149 

5,211 

1,813 

1,184 

35 

New Brunswick 

0 

94,005 

96 

3,768 

539 

979 

39 

Quebec 

Ontario 

43 

1,435,110 

2,230 

57,560 

50,814 

644 

26 

69 

1,756,865 

1,832 

34,729 

125,907 

959 

19 

Manitoba 

7 

273,012 

306 

4,767 

17,320 

892 

16 

Saskatchewan 

8 

149,015 

130 

2,344 

3,761 

2.652 

1,146 

18 

Alberta 

4 

186,747 

197 

4,565 

948 

19 

British Columbia. 

10 

349,191 

486 

10,493 

12,827 

719 

22 

Totals, me 

161 

4,432,750 

5,435 

133,140 

216,617 

816 

23 


The Eoyal Canadian Mounted Police are dealt with in Chapter XXVIII— 
Miscellaneous Administration — ^at pp. 1063-1064. 


Section 6.— Penitentiary Statistics. 

The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St.- 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, Ont. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the average daily population of these 
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institutions was 3,103 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,307,716 or 
12-04 per convict per diem, compared with 3,148 average daily population and 
12,307,739 total net cash outlay or $2-01 per convict per diem for the year 1936. 

The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers island, which was adminis- 
tered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to New 
Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with those of 
the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred to 
p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race, and conjugal condition. 

Female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, Ont., a suburb of 
ICingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained for their detention and 
supervision. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 1937, numbered 32 
compared with 30 in 1936, and 40 in 1935. 

Movement of Population of Penal Institutions. — Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys and (3) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be taken as the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1936 was : in penitentiaries, 61 p.c. ; in reformatories for boys, 221 p. c. ; in reformatories 
for girls, 84 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,984 p.c. Thus, the average time spent in 
gaol was about 2 • 5 weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the common gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly made up of 
accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a penitentiary 
or reformatory to-morrow. 

17. — Population of Penal Institutions, 1934-36. 

Note. — ^Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 
Sept, 30. 


Year and Institution. 

In Custody, 
Beginning 
of Year. 

Admitted 

During 

Year. 

Discharged 

During 

Year. 

In Custody, 
End of 
Year. 

1934. 

No. 

4,587 

3,133 

764 

4,174 

No. 

1,713 

6,326 

515 

50,379 

No. 

2,080 

6,471 

545 

50,595 

No. 

4.220 

2,987 

734 

3,958 

Reformatories for boys 

Reformatories for girls 

Totals, 1934 

1935. 

Pr^nif'.nnt.in.ru?fl. 

12,657 

58,933 

59,691 

11,899 

4,220 

2,987 

734 

3,958 

1,477 

6,343 

573 

53,128 

2,145 

6,507 

585 

53,667 

3,552 

2,823 

722 

3,419 

Reformatories for boys 

Reformatories for girls 

Totals, 193.5 

1936. 

Penitentiaries. 

11,899 

61,521 

62,904 

10,516 

3,552 

2,823 

722 

3,419 

1,558 

6,894 

487 

53,748 

2,012 

6,577 

569 

53,223 

3,098 

3,140 

640 

3,944 

Reformatories for bpys 

Reformatories for girls 

Gaols 

Totals, 1939 

10,516 

62,687 

62,381 

10,822 
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Tables 18-20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,866 in 
1910, rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization 
and the depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined 
to 2,225 in 1924 and then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly 
rapid after 1929, amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of 
cpnvicts in 1936, at 3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but, in 1937 there 
was an increase of 6 • 4 p.c. The number of paroles, as shown in Table 18, numbered 
351 in 1937, as compared with 431 in 1936, 554 in 1935, and 731 in 1934. 

Table 19 shows the ages of convicts by groups, In 1937, of the total of 3,264, 
9-7 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 46*4 p.c, between 21 and 30 years of age; 
thus 56-1 p.c. were under 30. In 1914 there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c, 
were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 
1923 there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 and 
30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. The average age of convicts appears to be 
slightly younger since the War, but no definite trend is shown in the past decade, 
although there is a good deal of variation from year to year. Detailed statistics 
of the race, nationality by place of birth, conjugal state, sex, and religion of convicts 
are presented in Table 20- 


18.— Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-37. 


Schedule. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

In Custody, Beginnings of Years 

3,769 

3,187 

3,714 

4,161 

4,5911 

4,220 

3,552 

3,0971 

Received by — 









Forfeiture of parole 

1 

8 

8 

6 

2 

11 

8 

12 

Revoked paroles 

23 

19 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

4 

6 

Nil 

Recapture 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Transfer 

187 

172 

145 

218 

179 

241 

180 

178 

Received from gaols, etc 

1,43G 

1,699 

1,787 

2,123 

1,532 

1,221 

1,364 

1,.332 

Totals Received 

1,648 

1,899 

1,943 

2,351 

1,713 

1,477 

1..558 

1,521 

Discharged by — 









Death 

14 

12 

16 

15 

21 

17 

13 

17 

Escape 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Nil 

2! 

Nil 

1 

Expiry of sentence 

559 

654 

837 

1,063 

943 

1,220 

1,263 

738 

Order of the Court 

2 

1 

Nil 

4 

5 

5 

2 

Nil 

Pardon 

15 

26 

19 

44 

74 

49 

76 

34 

Parole 

363 

413 

379 

488 

731 

554 

431 

351 

Transfer 

187 

170 

150 

219 

228 

241 

182 

178 

Deportation 

77 

89 

83 

883 

80 

50 

45 

35 

Transfer to provincial gaol and 









execution 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Return to provincial authorities. . 

10 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Totals Discharged 

1,230 

1,372 

1,493 

1,928 

3,084 

2,145 

2,012 

1,3,54 

In Custody, Ends of Years 

3,187 

3,714 

4,164 

4,587 

4,220 

3,552 

3,088 

3,261 


I This discrepancy between those in custody at the end ot the previous fiscal year and the beginnir\g of 
this year appears in the report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. * From asylum. 

“ Includes 1 by extradition, 
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19.— Ages of Convicts as at Mar. 31, 1930-3?. 


Age Group. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933.> 

1934.1 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Under 20 years 

377 

484 

527 

467 

406 

326 

280 

317 

Prom 20 to under 30 years 

1,460 

1,710 

1,908 

2,052 

1,916 

1,677 

1,471 

1,516 

From 30 to under 40 years 

738 

842 

970 

1,027 

941 

861 

740 

806 

From 40 to under 50 years 

395 

437 

487 

574 

538 

433 

361 

378 

From 50 to under 60 years 

144 

173 

196 

257 

214 

167 

178 

174 

60 years or over 

73 

68 

76 

210 

202 

89 

68 

74 

Totals 

3,187 

3,714 

4,164 

4,687 

4,220 

3,652 

3,098 

3,264 


* See footnote 1, Table 20, also p. 1034. 


20.— Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1930-3?. 


Item. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933.1 

1934.1 

1 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

By Race— 








African 

602 

752 

792 

662 

602 

612 

452 

432 

Caucasian 

2,995 

3,499 

3,923 

4,376 

4,068 

3,417 

2,972 

3,130 

Indian 

62 

59 

81 

67 

51 

48 



Mongolian 

80 

81 

81 

78 

61 

36 

24 ! 

29 

By Place of Birth — 

British— 









Canadian 

2,056 

2,441 

2,806 

2,976 

2,803 

2,502 

2,216 

2,401 

English or Welsh 

Irish 

240 

292 

309 

235 

230 

215 

175 

155 

31 

42 

46 

42 

41 

42 

32 

32 

Scottish 

96 

118 

118 

102 

88 

79 

69 

80 

Other British 

33 

30 

41 

33 

26 

20 

22 

23 

Foreign — 









Austrian or Hungarian 

94 

92 

90 

86 

74 

85 

73 

79 

Chinese 

74 

76 

72 

71 

46 

31 

18 

21 

Italian 

60 

64 

74 

73 

67 

68 

62 

63 

Russian 

119 

95 

102 

446 

392 

94 

69 

71 

United States 

253 

274 

307 

282 

232 

218 

181 

194 

Other foreign 

132 

191 

m 

221 

222 

198 

181 

145 

By Conjugal State— 









Single' 

1,967 

2,328 

2,636 

2,581 

2,373 

2,165 

1,934 

2,034 

Married 

1,088 

1,240 

1,352 

1,777 

1,647 

1,227 

1,008 

1,039 

Widowed 

123 

139 

161 

203 

179 

144 

130 

140 

Divorced 

9 

7 

15 

26 

21 

16 

26 

51 

By Sex- 

Male 

3,149 

3,670 

4,116 

4,261 

3,907 

3,512 

3,068 

3,232 

Female 

38 

44 

48 

326 

313 

40 

30 

32 

By Social Habits— 









Abstainers 

611 

872 

1,076 

1,682 

1,560 

999 

884 

873 

Temperate 

2,033 

2,338 

2,639 

2,544 

2,311 

2,191 

1,898 

2,037 

Intemperate 

543 

504 

449 

361 

349 

362 

316 

354 

By Religion— 









Anglican 

546 

618 

678 

603 

547 

488 

447 

471 

Baptist 

168 

169 

173 

168 

169 

172 

136 

129 

Buddhist 

62 

68 

61 

68 

84 

19 

4 

2 

Doukhobor 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

593 

542 

46 

2 

8 

Greek Catholic 

64 

69 

64 

54 

61 

60 

57 

63 

Jewish 


66 

89 

SO 


72 

53 

55 

Lutheran 

74 

83 

97 

96 

90 

75 

66 

87 

Methodist 



962 

822 

732 

682 

423 

342 

Presbyterian 

318 

407 

458 

437 

403 

398 

293 

270 

Roman Catholic 

1,661 

1,810 

2,070 

2,008 

1,842 

1,800 

1,646 

1,658 

United Church 

273 

329 

257 

267 

244 

284 

259 

338 

Others 

79 

95 

131 

161 

142 

110 

93 

149 

Totals 1 

3,187 

3,714 

4,164 

4,587 

4,226 

3,552 

3,098 

3,264 


» The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are due to the confinement 
of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. See p. 1034. 2 All ‘coloured’. 

3 Those persons returned themselves as Methodists in spite of the union with Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists to form the United Church of Canada in 19&. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.— MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Section 1. — ^Public Lands. 

Table 1, summarizes the land area of Canada by tenure. Items 3, 4, and 
5 are obtained from Dominion Government sources and Items 1, 2, and 7 from 
Provincial Government sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial 
lands (Item 6), as calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as es^- 
timated by the provincial Departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported 
from year to year in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are com- 
pensated for by the adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right 
of the provinces concerned. The total land areas shown are the equivalents in 
thousands of acres of those given by provinces in square miles on p. 7 and pp. 60-61. 


1.— Summary of Glassification of Lands In Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1937. 

Note.— The land area of Canada is shown classified by surface resources on p. 60. 


Tenure. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Out. 



’000 acres. 

’000 acres. 

’000 acres. 

'000 acres. 

’000 acres. 

1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc.* 


1,391 

11,026 

10,494 

24,686 

25,819 

3. In process of alienation 



Nil 

- 

300 

4,997 

- 

3. Dominion lands other than National Paries and 






Indian Reserves 


Nil 

8 

2 

18 

103 

4. Dominion National Parks 


5 

293 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

S, Indian Reserves 


2 

20 

38 

194 

1,021 

6. Provincial lands, including leased lands and 






forest reserves, but not provincial parks I 

Nil 

1,928 

6,749 

302,330 

202,421 

7. Provincial parks 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,837 

3,129 

Totals, Land Arca^ 


1,398 

13,375 

17,583 

335,063 

333,500 






Yukon 

Total 



Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

and 

tor 






N.W.T. 

Canada. 


'000 acres. 

’000 acres. 

'000 acres. 

000’ acres.: 

’000 acres.: 

’000 acres. 

1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc.*. .. . 

28,001 

64,307 

50,635 

15,368 

5 

231,632 

3. In process of alienation 

143 

2,470 

229 

5,254 

Nil 

13,3933 

3. Dominion lands other than National 








2 

30 

66 

103 

934, 354 < 

934,686 

4. Dominion National Parks 

735 

1,196 

13,436» 

1,098 

2,320« 

19,090 

5. Indian Reserves 

484 

1,335 

1,280 

795 

1 

5,170 

6. Provincial lands, including leased 







lands and forest reserves, but not 







provincial paries 

111,258 

82,616 

93,684 

202,118 

Nil 

1,003,104 

7, Provincial paries 

Nil 

350 

2 

5,203 

Nil 

11,621 

Totals, Land Area® 

140,633 

153,304 

150,333 

330,939 

936,680 

3,318,596 


1 This item includes lands in process of alienation where such are not reported under Item 2. 
* Estimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, Department of Mines and Eosources. ^ l?or the 

provinces indicated only. * In Yukon and N.W.T. areas aggregating 380,542,080 acres hwe been 

set apart by Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos 
may hunt, but have not been permanently dedicated to this purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, 
regarded as parks. ^ Including the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, 

is not administered as a National Park) and the Tar Sands Reserve. ® That portion of the Wood- 

Buffalo Park in the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 1. — ^Dominion Public Lands.* 

As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and other natural re- 
sources lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the 
Dominion Government, were transferred in 1930 to the administration of the 
provinces concerned. 

The public lands remaining under the administration of the Dominion Govern- 
ment now comprise lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic ar- 
chipelago and the islands in Hudson strait and bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks (see pp. 61-64) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 1050); 
Ordnance and Admiralty lands; and, in general, all lands held by the several de- 
partments of the Dominion Government for various purposes connected with 
Dominion administration. 

The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Leningrad are near this line, and about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of 
Sweden, all of Finland and a large proportion of Eussia are north of it. This north- 
ern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory 
follow : — - 

The Northwest Territories. — 'The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deput.y Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, with Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment. The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The District of Mackenzie is the 
most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located all 
along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. 

The administrative headquarters for the Mackenzie District is located at Fort 
Smith on the Slave river, immediately north of the Alberta provincial boundary. 
From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 
1,300 miles, and along the Arctic coast as far east as King William island. When 
navigation conditions are favomable it is possible to effect inter-communication 
between the Western and Eastern Arctic through Bellot strait which separates 
Boothia peninsula, the most northerly tip of the Canadian mainland, from Somerset 
island. 

The Administration provides for a medical and nursing service, assists the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions in providing educational and hospital 
facilities, and cares for the general welfare of the population of the Territories. The 
population of the Territories at the time of the 1931 Census was 9,723. 

Areas totalling approximately 584,000 square miles comprising many of the 
finest hunting grounds of the natives have been set aside as preserves wherein only 
resident Indians, Eskimos, and half-breeds may hunt and trap game. With a view 

* Prepared under the direction of It, A, Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Otta-sya, 
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to conserving the game in the districts not included in the game preserves, licences 
to hunt and trap game may, under the regulations, be issued only to ; — 

1. Residents of the Northwest Territories as defined by these regulations 
who at the present time hold hunting and trapping licences and who continue 
to reside in the Northwest Territories. 

2. The children of those who have had their domicile in the Northwest 
Territories for the past four years, provided such children continue to reside . 
in the Northwest Territories. 

The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of Fort Smith, which covers an area 
of 17,300 square miles (a portion of which is in Alberta), has been reserved specially 
for the protection of buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great 
Slave lake, which was set aside primarily to aid in the conservation of musk-oxen, 
provides sanctuary for all species of game. Under the Northwest Game Act, musk- 
oxen may not be killed anywhere in the Northwest Territories. 

In order to augment the supply of wild life available as a source of food and 
clothing for the natives, the Dominion Government, in 1935, established a herd of 
Alaskan reindeer on a reserve of approximately 6,600 square miles, immediately 
east of the Mackenzie delta. The herd has increased in numbers and is contributing 
to the well-being of the native population, certain of whom are being trained in the 
handling of the deer. 

In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is undertaking the development of landing facilities 
throughout the Mackenzie District. A winter landing field has been provided at 
Fort Smith and others are in course of completion at Resolution, Providence, 
Simpson, and Norman. Floating docks, etc., have been constructed at several 
points for the use of seaplanes. 

An excellent air-mail service is provided by the Post Office Department, 
while the Department of National Defence operates a system of radio stations 
linking up the chief settlements and mining centres of the Northw^est Territories 
and the Yukon Territory with Edmonton, Alberta. Radio stations are in operation at 
Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk (seasonal), 
Herschel Island (seasonal), Port Radium, Rae, Yellowknife, Dawson, Mayo, White- 
horse, and Burwash Landing. Direction-finding and meteorological stations are 
operated by the Department of Transport at Chesterfield, Nottingham Island, 
Resolution Island, and Coppermine. 

Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and much 
aerial surveying has been done particularly in the mineralized areas of Mackenzie 
District. Mineral prospectors are exploring new areas, the aeroplane being used 
as the chief means of transportation. The Precambrian Shield, which has proved 
so rich in valuable minerals in southerly Canada, is continued into the Territories — 
that portion lying between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay — 
and valuable discoveries have been made in this area. The rich native silver and 
high-grade pitchblende ores discovered, during the past few years, near Great Bear 
lake are now under development. The oil wells near Norman on Mackenzie river 
have been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being used 
by mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. In recent 
years much prospecting hag been carried out in the Great Slave Lake area whore 
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discoveries of gold have been reported. Active development is now in progress at 
many points. The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the 
extension of the central plain along the Mackenzie valley. 

It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories and certain of them may be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, and lumbering are engaged in 
to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the taking and 
exportation of furs, with mining rapidly increasing in importance.. Many trading 
posts operate throughout the regions tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, 
and the great inland systems of waterways. 

Yukon. — ^Yukon was created a separate Territory in June, 1898. Provision 
is made for a local Government composed of a chief executive classified as Con- 
troller, also an Elective Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters 
and composed of three members with a three-year tenure of office. The Controller 
administers the Government under instructions from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Eesources. The seat of government is at 
Dawson. The Territory has hospitals, schools, and other amenities of modern life, 
including wireless and telegraphic facilities. The population in 1931 was 4,230. 

The usual route followed by travellers to Yukon Territory is by steamer from 
ports on the Pacific coast to Skagway, Alaska, from that point to Whitehorse by the 
White Pass and Yukon railway, and thence by river boat to Dawson. 

The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and landing fields 
have been conditioned at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Carcfoss. A temporary 
licence has been issued for the field at Whitehorse which is becoming important 
through its being on the main route for international traffic. Some work has been 
done on emergency fields at Selkirk, Carmacks, and McQuesten. 

Yukon has produced over .1200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick, and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
The development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been one of the 
major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. Copper, tungsten, and coal 
are also found in the Yukon Territory. There is a hydro-electric installation of 
13,200 h.p. in Yukon, which is used to supply electric energy for placer-mining 
operations and for the city of Dawson. 

Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development and the fur trade. 

Subsection 2. — Provincial Public Lands. 

In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, and Britash Columbia (except, 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
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in Chapter XXVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 

Those interested in securing information regarding provincial public lands are 
referred to the following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.— National Defence. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
5,616 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained, and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England for 
active service. Wlien hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men.* In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 

Organization. — Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and the Air Board. 

During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, and the Senior Air Officer, 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the Judge Advocate-General, are associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 

Subsection 1.— The Naval Service. 

The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. xxvi-xxix. 

* For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war approprintions in tlie 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of: — 

1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 

2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 

Adnainistrative and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 

The Royal Canadian Navy.— The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement ,of 137 officers and 1,582 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy. 
(On Dee. 31, 1937, there were 3 Royal Navy officers and 8 Royal Navy ratings on 
loan to the Royal Canadian Navy.) 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy, 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 

The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are; — 

H.M.C.S. Saguenay (dostroyor— in commission). 

H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer— in commission). 

H.M.C.S. St. Laurent (destroyer— in commission). 

H.M.C.S. Fraser (destroyer— in commission). 

H.M.C.S. Arinenlihrea (mineswoepor— in commisaion). 

H.M.C.S. Venture (training schooner— in commission). 

Four new minesweepers are under construction. These ships will be completed 
and commissioned under the names of H.M.C. Ships GasfA, Fundy, Nootka, and 
Comox. 

Naval training establishments comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo and 
electrical schools; parade grounds, and other equipment are maintained at Halifax 
and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with workshops, etc., for refitting and supplying 
necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 

Royal Canadian Naval Reserve. — ^The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, and Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are pennitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The period 
of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 
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Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. — The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 87 List “A” officers, 20 List “B” officers, 
19 instructors, and 1,096 ratings, distributed as follows: Halifax, Saint John, Char- 
lottetown, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Prince Rupert. An additional 
Division is in process of establishment. 

Each Division is under the immediate command of an officer of the R.C.N.V.R., 
appointed as commanding officer. The commanding officer is assisted by other 
commissioned officers of the Force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy or 
of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each Division to give instruction to men 
of the Division in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship, and other naval subjects. 

Each List "A” officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum 
of 30 drills, of a duration of not less than one hour each, at Division headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 60 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
R.C.N.V.R. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. 
ships. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2. — Military Forces. 

The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is- divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 

Permanent Active Militia. — ^The Permanent Force consists of the following 
units: — 

Cavalry. — The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horae (Royal Canadians). 

Abtilleby.— The Royal Canadian Horso Artillery Brigade (“A”, “B” and ‘'C" Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 6 Heavy Batteries, No. 3 Medium Battery and No. 4 Anti- 
Aircraft Battery ) . 

Enqinkbbs.— R oyal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 

SinNALS. — ^The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry. — The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
226 Regiment (a Erench-Canadian regiment). 

Army Sbevick Corps. — The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments and 1 depot). 
Medical Corps. — The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.— The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (6 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.— The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps,— The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (13 detachments). 

MmiTARY Clerks.— The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 4,300. 

Schools of Imtruction.-r-The Ganadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 
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Non-Permanent Active Militia.— The Non-Permanent Active Militia 


CAVALRy.— 


20 Regiments or Cavalry, 

Cavalry (Armoured Car), and 
Cavalry (Meclianized). 


Aetilmry.— 

108 Field Batteries. 

21 Medium Batteries. 

9 Heavy Batteries. 

4 Anti-Aircraft Batteries. 

1 Light Anti-Aircraft Battery. 
1 Survey Company. 


Engineers.-— 

1 Field Squadron. 

17 Field Companies. 

6 Field Park Companies. 

9 Army Troops Companies. 

1 Electrical and Mechanical Company. 

1 Workshop and Park Company. 

2 Anti-Aircraft Companies. 

2 Corps Field Survey Companies. 

2 Fortress Companies. 


7 Cavalry Signal Troops. 

2 Armoured Car Regiment Signal Troops. 
4 Divisional Signals. 

7 District Signals. 

2 Corps Signals. 

10 Cable, Wireless, etc., Sections. 

2 Fortress Signal Companies. 


Canadian Oppioees Training Corps.— 

22 Contingents. 


1nPAN!PEY.— 

69 Battalions (rifle). 

26 Battalions (iiiaohine-gun). 
6 Battalions (tank). 


Army Service Corps.— 

1 Cavalry Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

6 Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Troops R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Ammunition Parks. 

2 Pontoon Bridge Parks. 

1 Reserve Mechanical Transport Company. 

1 Advance Horse Transport Depot. 

2 Railhead Supply Detachments. 

1 Mechanical Transport Vehicle Reception 

Depot. 

2 Composite Companies. 


Medicai, Corps.— 

2 Cavalry Field Ambulances. 

22 Field Ambulances. 

1 Cavalry Field Hygiene Section. 
11 Field Hygiene Sections. 

6 Casualty Clearing Stations. 


Dentai* Corps.— 

General List. 


Veterinary Corps.— 

1 Veterinary Hospital. 

2 Cavalry Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
7 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 

1 Veterinary Evacuating Station. 


Ordnance Corps. — 

6 Army Field WorkshOTS. 

1 Ordnance Workshop Company. 

1 Ordnance Store Company. 

1 Anti-Aircraft Group Workshop. 

1 Ordnance Ammunition Company. 

1 Cavalry Divisional Ordnance Workshop. 
11 District Store Sections. 


PofSTAi, Corps.— 

1 Base Post Office. 
11 Postal Units. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 7,006 ofRcers and 
79,551 other I'anks, a total of 86,557, distributed as shown in the following table. 


2.— Permanent and Non-Pernianent Active Militia in Canada, 1937. 


Arm of Service, 

Permanent 

Active Militia. 

N on-Permanent 
Active Militia. 

Personnel. 

Horses. 

Personnel. 

j Horses, 

Staff and General List 

65 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Cavalry 

446 

329 

7,319 

4,690 

Field Batteries of Artillery 

401 

17 

11,639 

Nil 

Medium Batteries of Artillery 

56 

Nil 

2,224 

Nil 

Heavy Batfcerie.s of Artillery and Anti-Aircraft 

300 

2 

1,792 

Nil 

Engineers 

286 

Nil 

4.609 

66 

Signals 

416 

Nil 

4,297 

1,169 

Officers’ Training Corps 

Nil 

Nil 

■ 4,777 

Nil 

Infantry 

1,005 

31 

42,305 

57 

Army Service Corps 

285 

Nil 

1,521 

4 

Non-Combatants j 

974 

Nil 

6,074 

50 

Totals... 

4,334 

379 

86,557 

6,036 
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Reserve Militia. — In. addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia — a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserves of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve Militia 
mentioned above, comprise; — 

(a) The Reserve of Officers (general list). 

(b) Reserve Regimental Depots. 

(c) Corps Reserves and Corps Reserve Listsof the Non-Permanent Active Militia con.sisting of cLualified 
officers who are permitted to withdraw from the training establishment of Corps of the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. 

(d) Certain Reserve units of the R.C.A.M.C. (N.P.) — “General Hospitals" and "Motor Ambulance 
Convoys”. 

Military Districts. — For the command, training, and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a District 
Officer Commanding, assisted by a district staff. 

Militia Appropriations. — ^The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1934-39, are shown in Table 3. 


3.— Money Voted by Parliament for the MUItia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-39. 


Item. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 


S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

Administration 

321,000 

318,000 

3.59,000 

1 

1 


Cadet Services 

300,000 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

140,000 

139,500 

Contingencies 

35,000 

31,500 

31,500 

28,800 

28,800 

1 

Engineer Service and Worlc.s . 

297,500 

297,600 

700, ISO 

949,100 

3,657,460 

2,483,500 

General Stores 

007,800 

837,800 

1,4.51,083 

2.661.200 

0,060,699 

3,854,437 

Non-Permanent Active Mil- 
itia 

1,994,000 

1,994,000 

2,401,603 

2,358,100 

2,678,740 

2,830,488 

Permanent Force 

4,910,034 

4,910,034 

5,230,147 

5,613,326 

6,848,039 

6,087,700 

Royal Military College 

358, 150 

344,030 

359,500 

368,400 

377,200 

381,500 

Grants to Associations 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103,450® 

Totals 

8,883,484 

8,882,864 

10,682,983 

12,018,926 

18,690,928 

15,880,635 

Civil Government® 

470,378 

451,738 

478,033 

463,925 ^ 

465,347 


Grand Totals 

9,359,862 

9,334,602 

11,161,016 

12,482,851 

19,156,275 

15,880,635 


' Discontinued as a separate vote. *Not shown separately in previous years, s Depart- 

ment of National Defence. 


Subsection 3,-— Air Force. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is comprised of the Permanent Active Air 
Force, the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and certain 
air operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:' — ■ 

(a) To organize, train, and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 

(b) The conduct of limited flying operations (chiefly photography) for civil government dep.artments. 
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Permanent Active Air Force Stations and units are located as follows; — 


Location. Duty. 

R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 

No. 1 Aircraft Depot, R.C.A.P., Ottawa, Ont Stores and repair. 

No. 2 Equipment Depot, R.C.A.P., Winnipeg, Man Stores. 


R.C.A.E. Station Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont 

E,.C.A.P. Photographic Establishment. 
No. 2 (Army Co-operation) Squadron. . 

No. 3 (Bomber) Squadron 

No. 7 (General Purpose) Squadron 

No. 8 (General Purpose) Squadron 


Test and experimental work and 
civil government air operations. 


R.C.A.F. Training Group; 

R.C.A.P. Station Headquarters, Camp Borden, Ont. 
No. 2 Technical Training School 

R.C.A.E, Station Headquarters, Trenton, Ont 

No. 1 Technical Training School 

School of Army Co-operation 

Flying Training School 

Air Armament School 

Air Navigation and Seaplane School 

Wireless School 

Equipment Training School 


Training. 


Administered by Station Headquarters, Trenton, Ont 

No. 1 (Fighter) Squadron 

No. 6 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron 

No. 6 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron, Dartmouth, N.£ 

Western Air Command Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C 

R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C. 

No. 4 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron 

No. 3 Repair Depot, R.C.A.F 

No. Ill P. F. Detachment, Vancouver, B.C 

No. 113 P. F. Detachment, Calgary, Alta 

No. 11 (Technical) Detachment, Montreal, Que 

No. 12 (Technical) Detachment, Hamilton, Ont 

No. 110 P. F. Detachment, Toronto, Ont 

No. 112 P. F, Detachment, Winnipeg, Man 

No. 115 P. F. Detachment, Montreal, Quo 

No. 118 P. F. Detachment, Montreal, Que 

No. 110 P .F. Detachment, Hamilton, Ont 

No. 120 P. F. Detachment, Regina, Sask 

No. 121 P, F. Detachment, Quebec, Que 


Service duties according to type 
of unit. 


Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are located as follows: — 

No. 110 (City of Toronto) (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Toronto, Ont. 

No. Ill (Coast Artillery Cooperation) Squadron, Vancouver, B. O. (Under Western Air Command 
Headquarters). 

No. 112 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Winnipeg, Man. 

No. 113 (Fighter) Squadron, Calgary, Alta, (nowinprocessoforganiaation— Under Western Air Command 
Headquarters). 

No. 115 (Fighter) Squadron, Montreal, Quo. 

No. 118 (Bomber) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 

No. 119 (Bomber) Squadron, Hamilton, Ont. 

No. 120 (Bomber) Squadron, Regina, Sask. 

No. 121 (Fighter) Squadron, Quebec, Que. (now in process of organization). 


The strength of the Eoyal Canadian Air Force on Mar. 31, 1938, was: — 

Officers. 

183 
80 


Permanent Active Air Force 

Non-Permanent Active Air Force. 
Reserve of Officers. 


151 


Airmen. 

1,523 

729 
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Subsection 4. — The Royal Military College. 

The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 
2,616 gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 200 are now in at- 
tendance. 

The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to 200. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
Cross, 106 Distinguished Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, 62 other British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian 
and one Australian Divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Viet., c. 36) 
was “for the purpose of impartiag a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering, and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics, chemistry, English, 
and French. The strict discipline maintained at the College is a valuable feature, 
and the constant practice of gymnastics, riding, drills, and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds promotes the health and good physical condition of the cadets. 

The College is situated one mile from Kingston on the St. Lawrence river 
where it emerges from lake Ontario. The buildings of the College proper occupy a 
beautiful peninsula of 60 acres, lying between the mouth of the Cataraqui river and 
Navy bay. Additional adjacent grounds, on which stands the historic Fort Henry, 
make up a total of about 500 acres which are at the disposal of the College for use 
as a training area. On the point of the peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built 
in 1837 just before Kingston became the capital of the “Province of Canada”, 
the fort forming part of the defences of Kingston at that time. The College is under 
the supervision of the Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually 
by an advisory board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, 
which makes its reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. 
The College is commanded by a commandant, who is assisted by a staff adjutant 
and a competent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 

A four-year course leads to a 'diploma with honours’, a ‘diploma’ or a 'cer- 
tificate of military qualification’. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each year 
to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study, and who are not 
over 20 years of age -on the first of September of the year in which they desire to 
enter the Navy. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one 
and one-half years seniority is granted. This has been arranged in order to equalize 
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the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 

The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineering 
courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of arts and 
science courses. Cadets in their gi-aduating year may now take special courses in 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering which, subject to recommendation, 
may permit them to enter fourth year in these subjects at Universities. 

The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia as 
the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The Dominion 
Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates as re- 
gistered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 

Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation or 
an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the College should reach 
The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each 
year 

Section 3, — Department of Public Works.* 

Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiarie.s were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the 
Telegraph Branch. 

Engineering. — The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation, and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys 
which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates; test borings 
for the purpose of ascei’taining the nature of foundations; the testing of cements and 
materials of construction; the licensing of international and interprovineial ferries, 
and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.G., 1927, c. 140). 

Architecture.-— The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals, and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various Departments. 

* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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Telegraphs.— The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p. 722). 

Graving Docks. — ^I’he Department constructed five dry docks and is responsible 
for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17). A 
description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, pp. 687-688. 

Expenditure and Revenue. — Table 4 shows the expenditures and revenues of 
the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1932-37. 


4.— Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1933-37, 


Item. 

1932. 

1 

, 1933. 1934. 

S S 

1935. 

$ 1 

1 

1936. 

S 

1937. 

$ 

EXPENDITURES (Exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 



Harbour and river works. . . 

6,000,984 

3,044,495 

2.408,303 

4,801,179 

6,748,662 

6,807.294 

Dredging plant, etc. 

2,520,843 

1,610,174 

1,172,582 

1,683,714 

2,202,102 

3,220,636 

Roads and bridges 

342,330 

138,698 

53,770 

103,795 

494,456 

521,198 

Publio buildings 

11,264,114 

7,980,561 

0,371,217 

8,439,151 

20,806,875 

14,892,505 

Telegraphs 

644,627 

529,852 

497,037 

5.34,906 

563,647 

517,905 

Miscellaneous 

235,177 

131,099 

115,318 

112,712 

99,782 

191,975 

Unemployment relief works . 

1,692,934 

138.370 

* 




Totals 

21,601,009 

13,473,149 

10,018,233 

15,675,457 

30,565,524 

24,151,472 

REVENUES. 

Graving docks 

78.167 

64,732 

66,809 

73,983 

62,600 

80,330 

Rents 

179,958 

103,070 

88,304 

76,839 

110,062 

96,731 

Telegraphs 

188,248 

170,984 

162,562 

172,017 

174,691 

191,511 

Casual revenue 

464,479 

37,031 

27,287 

101,674 

138,650 

157,919 

Ferries 

2.869 

2,740 

2,723 

2,706 

3,022 

2,847 

Totals 

913,722 

378,557 

347,685 

427,219 

488,925 

529,338 


1 No expenditure reported for this year under this head. 


Section 4.— The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 

Subsection 1.— The Indians of Canada.* 

The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, number about 112,510 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1934), their numbers varying slightly from year to year. 
A small yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing 
is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 
effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 

^Revised by T. R. L. Maclnnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 
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wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
rigime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of 
the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, 1927. 

Administration.*' — Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education and health, 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands bn the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each in- 
spector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 

Treaties. — In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces, and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide 
education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 
territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less 
attention from the Government on that account. 

Government Expenditure. — On Mar. 31, 1937, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,877,863, had increased to 
$13,997,644, The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 

* For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,642,296; 
annuities by statute, $245,063; and special supplementary, $167,126. 

Statistics. — Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income, and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 5 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the last Annual Report of the late Department of Indian Affairs. The Department 
takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, whereas census figures 
include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquennial census taken by the De- 
partment in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared with 108,012 in 1929 and 
104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The details of the Census of 
1934 are given in the Annual Report of the Department for that year. The figures 
of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race who are 
living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


5.— -Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 

1871.1 

1881.J 

1891.S 

1901. 

1911. 

1921, 

1931. 

Prince Edward Island 

323 

281 

314 

258 

248 

235 

233 

Nova Scotia 

1,666 

2,125 

2,076 

1,629 

1,915 

2,048 

2,191 

Now Brunswick 

1,403 

1,401 

1,521 

1,465 

1,541 

1,331 

1,685 

Quebec 

6,988 

7,615 

13,361 

10,142 

9,993 

11,686 

12,312 

Ontario........ 

12,978 

15,325 

17,918 

24,674 

23,044 

20,436 

30,368 

British Columbia 

23,000 

25,661 

34,202 

28,949 

20,134 

22,377 

24,599 

Manitoba 




16,277 

7,870 

13,869 

15,417 

Saskatchewan 




f 

11,718 

12,914 

15,268 





26,3041 




Alberta 

66,000 

66,239 

51,249 

1 

11,630 

14,557 

16,268 

Yukon 




3,322 

1,489 

1,390 

1,543 

Northwest Territories 




14,921 

15,904 

3,8733 

4,046 

Totals 

102,368 

108,547 

120,638 

127,941 < 

105,492 

110,596 

122,920 


* Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. * Eacial origin 

not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. ® The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to 

the extension of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the 
increase in the 1921 Indian population of these provinces. ■* Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 

Indian Education. — The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, a total of 365 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 80 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
9,040, and 275 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,027 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 230 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 18,297 
in 1936-37 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,966 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76 ■ 3 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was $1,820,977. 
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6.— Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian SchooISs fiscal years 

ended Mar. SI, 1916-37. 



Residential Schools. 11 

Day Schools. || 

All Schools. 

Fiscal Year. 


Average 

Attendance. 


Average 

Attendance. 


Attendance. 


Enrolment. 

Enrolment, 

Enrolment. 

Number. 

Per cent of 
Enrolment. 

1916 

4,661 

4,029 

8,138 

4,051 

12,799 

8,080 

63-1 

1917 

4,520 

4,149 

7,658 

4,136 

12,178 

8,285 

68-0 

1918 

4,692 

4,081 

7,721 

3,797 

12,413 

7,878 

63-5 

1919 

4,640 

4,014 

7,312 

3,587 

11,952 

7,601 

63-6 

1920 

4,719 

4,133 

7,477 

3,516 

12,196 

7,649 

62-7 

1921 

4,783 

4,143 

7,775 

3,931 

12,558 

8,074 

64-3 

1922 

5,031 

4,300 

7,990 

4,308 

13,021 

8,668 

66-6 

1923..... 

5,347 

4,695 

8,376 

4,411 

13,723 

9,106 

66-4 

1924 

5,673 

4,856 

8,199 

4,332 

13,872 

9, 188 

66-2 

1925 

6,031 

6,278 

8,191 

4,601 

14,222 

9,879 

69-6 

1926 

6,327 

5,658 

8,455 

4,940 

14,782 

10,598 

71-7 

1927 

6,641 

5,881 

8,069 

4,680 

14,710 

10,641 

71-7 

1928 

6,795 

6,043 

8,223 

4,823 

15,018 

10,866 

72-4 

1929 

7,075 

6,282 

8,272 

4,976 

15,347 

11,258 

73-4 

1930 

7.302 

6,476 

8,441 

5,103 

15,743 

11,679 

73-6 

1931 

7,831 

6,917 

8,584 

5,314 

18,415 

12,231 

74-6 

1932 

8,213 

7,400 

8,950 

5,707 

17, 163 

13. 107 

76-4 

1933 

8,465 

7,613 

8,960 

5,874 

17,425 

13,487 

77-4 

1934 

8,596 

7,760 

8,852 

5,592 

17,448 

13,352 

76-6 

1936 

8,709 

7,882 

8,851 

5,560 

17,560 

13,442 

76-5 

1930 

8,906 

8,061 

9,127 

5,788 

18,033 

13,849 

76-8 

1937 

9,040 

8,176 

9,257 

5,790 

18,297 

13,966 

76-3 


Economic Data. — Statistical information concerning the economic position of 
the Indians of Canada, including: acreages and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
areas and yields of piincipal field crops of Indians, by provinces; numbers of farm 
live stock of Indians, with total value, by provinces; and sources and values of 
income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 7-10, which follow. 


7.— Acreages (Classified) and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1937. 


Province. 

Total 
Area of 
Reserves. 

Area 

under 

Wood. 

Lands 
Cleared 
but not 
under 

Cultivation. 

Lands 

under 

Cultivation. 

Value 

of 

Lands. 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

$ 

Prince Edward Island 

1,668 

1,457 

23 

188 

1,600 

Nova Scotia 

19,656 

16,415 

2,322 

910 

83,110 

New Brunswick 

37,752 

• 36,161 

1,227 

384 

76,478 

Quebec 

193,721 

165,022 

17,668 

11,132 

1,419,035 

Ontario 

1,021,334 

875,711 

93,654 

52,069 

4,484,067 

Manitoba 

481,162 

330.107 

142,558 

8,497 

3,807,694 

Saskatchewan 

1,272,665 

494,618 

739,462 

38,586 

: 13,713,973 

Alberta 

1,273,644 

401,926 

807,097 

64,622 

: 16,283,278 

British Columbia 

789,256 

461,471 

291,285 

36,499 

. 13,599,201 

Yukon and N.W.T 

1,734 

1,622 

45 

66 

9,878 

Totals 

6,092,591 

2,784,509 

3,095,141 

212,941 I 

1 62,478,314 
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8.--AFeas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, calendar 

year 1936. 


Province. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Other Grains, 


acres. 


bu. 


1 acres. j 


bu. 


acres. 

bu. 

Prince Edward Island 


2 


25 


40 


680 


Nil 

- 

Nova Scotia 

Nil 



- 


33 


640 


3 

30 

New Brunswick 


2 


30 


105 


880 


17 

105 

Quebec 

56 

420 


1,490 


22,741 


560 

8, 11)5 

Ontario 

1,502 

27,194 

18,498 


187,664 


3,283 

31,772 

Manitoba 

1,583 

12,794 


1,737 


23,856 


1,414 

12,044 

Saslcatchewan 

11,656 

96,666 

10,597 


117,841 


1,053 

8,877 

Alberta 

14,254 

51,266 

1 10,360 1 


128.262 


1,317 

21,529 

British Columbia 

4,152 

103,076 


3,496 


72,313 


367 

8,518 

Yukon and N.W.T 

i Nil 



- 

Nil ! 


- 


Nil 

- 

Totals 

33,207 

291,471 

40,356 

554,785 

8,014 

81,090 




1 







1 

Fodder, 

Province. 

Peas, Beans, etc. 


Potatoes. 


Other Roots. 

Cultivated, 












etc. 


acres. 


bu. 

1 acres. I 

bu. 

acres. 


bu. 

tons. 

Prince Edward Island 

Nil 


- 


9 

725 


1 1 

125 

47 

Nova Sootia 

11 


207 


103 

4,940 

14 

901 

366 

New Brunswick 

9 


154 


65 

2,910 

13 

1,050 

167 

Quebec 

128 


989 


621 

18,094 

73 

2,086 

5,684 

Ontario 

8t)7 


11,882 


1,867 

60,299 

017 

17,913 

25,574 

Manitoba 

30 


346 


407 

18,479 

15 

505 

22,580 

Saskatchewan 

1 


10 


368 

14,430 

84 

1,082 

37,341 

Alberta 

17 


1,010 


154 

13,348 

38 

1,245 

28,929 

British Columbia 

524 


14,213 

.2,016 i 

178, 109 

571 

48,400 

28,467 

Yukon and N.W.T 

1 


20 


43 i 

1,241 

15 

645 

90 

Totals... 

1,588 

28,831 1 

1 

312,575 

1,441 

73,851 

149,145 


9.— Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1936. 


Province. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep, 

etc. 

Poultry. 

Value of 
Live Stock 
and Poultry. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

Prince Edward Island 

6 

19 

2 

88 

1,050 

Nova Scotia 

44 

177 

100 

610 

9,180 

New Brunswick 

9 ' 

54 

24 

415 

4,672 

Quebec 

610 

2,425 

770 

6,200 

106, 625 

Ontario 

2,841 

6,270 

4,013 

36,562 

401,775 

Manitoba 

1,637 

3,803 

414 

6,215 

204,976 

Saskatchewan 

4,658 

7,333 

771 

9,175 

436.510 

Alberta 

9,851 

11,162 

397 

5,675 

563,805 

British Columbia 

9,291 

11,681 

3,735 

23,792 

750,936 

Yukon and N.W.T 

44 

7 

2 

30 

4,280 

Totals 

28,891 

41,931 

10,228 

88,760 

2,482,808 
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1®.— Tallies and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, calendar year 19S6. 


Province. 

Value Received from— 

Wages 

Earned. 

Total 

Income 

of 

Indians.! 

Farm 

Products, 

Including 

Hay. 

Beef 
Sold or 
Used for 
Food. 

Fishing. 

Hunting 

and 

Trapping. 

Other 

Indus- 

tries. 


S 

$ 

$ 

■ $ 

s 

$ 

S 

Prince Edward Island 2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Nova Scotia 

6,930 

635 

1,205 

2,195 

11,040 

14,080 

37,765 

New Brunswick 

6,500 

350 

1,365 

1,576 

2,930 

11,476 

28,884 

Quebec 

149,324 

8,053 

3,750 

75,706 

25,460 

128,816 

428,619 

Ontario 

337,759 

22,033 

227,105 

326,389 

139,335 

376,645 

1,829,862 

Manitoba 

121,771 

20,141 

45,190 

189,600 

36,125 

79,700 

688,061 

SaskatehewEUi 

269,165 

59,189 

33,775 

97,691| 

34,205 

42,730 

683.706 

Aulberta 

204,611 

69,068 

10,737 

81,200 

65, 174 

30,982 

663,699 

British Columbia 

359,530 

81,505 

384,984 

169,240 

133,624 

401,960 

1,596,241 

yukonand N.W.T 

7,674 

498 

17,330 

173,186 

7,230 

22,133 

247,141 

Totals’ 

1,463,264 

261,472 

725,441 

1,116,742 

445,023 

1,108,521 

6,102,050 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, but does not include money received from land rentals for which figures are not available 
by provinces. s No income was reported for Indiana of Prince Edward Island in 1936. * See 

footnote 2. 

Subsection 2. — ^The Eskimos of Canada.* 

The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 

The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total for the 
entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,000, located mainly 
in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba, and 3 in Alberta. 

The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Eesources which, by regulative measures (in- 
cluding the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt and the 
establishment of a reindeer herd), conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 
stations in the Eastern, Central, and Western Arctic, (at a number of which medical 
officers are located), by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by 
means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 

* Prepared under the direotion of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, De- 
partment of Minas .and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 5. — Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.* 

Pensions Section. — This Section is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act, the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, and the Veterans’ Assistance Commission 
Act. It is also responsible, by direction of the Canadian Pension Commission, for 
certain administrative duties under the Pension Act and the Keturned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act. The Representative of the Treasury is responsible for all payments 
under these Acts. 

The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, shows a decrease 
from the previous year in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- 
patient hospital treatment, the number being 11,742 as against 12,835 in 1935-36, 
12,660 in 1934-35, 11,718 in 1933-34, and 13,342 in 1932-33. The Department main- 
tains eight hospitals, situated in the following centres: Halifax, Saint John, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. A 
sheltered employment workshop is operated at Montreal and one shop by the Red 
Cross Society at Victoria. 

One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who through age or infirmity are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases showed an increase during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1937, being 299 as against 286 a year previously, 235 on Mar. 
31, 1935, 250 on Mar, 31, 1934, 213 on Mar. 31, 1933, and 198 on Mar. 31, 1932. 
The issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances has been maintained with a slight 
decrease. The number of pensioners who have been granted relief was 12,322 in 
1936-37 as compared with 12,083 in 1935-36, 11,541 in 1934-35, 12,735 in 1933-34, 
14,368 in 1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32, and 8,811 in 1930-31.. The expenditure on 
relief in 1936-37 was $2,435,285; in 1935-36, $2,365,579; in 1934-35, $2,042,355; 
in 1933-34, $1,912,563; in 1932-33, $1,978,284; 1931-32, $2,082,052; and 1930-31, 
$907,010. 

The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in in- 
dustry has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of 
claims was 260; in 1935-36, 279; in 1934-35, 222; in 1933-34, 180; in 1932-33, 179; 
and in 1931-32, 200. The expenditure was as follows; 1936-37, $18,590; 1935-36, 
$27,138; 1934-35, $23,103; 1933-34, $36,420; 1932-33, $17,641; 1931-32, $49,878. 
The expenditure is largely governed by the number of fatal and serious accidents. 

The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds ap- 
propriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the costs of 
administration and the adjudication of pensions. 

NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937. 

Pensions Bbanch. 


Net Cash Payments— 

European War pensions .$ 41 ,424,433 

War Veterans’ allowances 3,178,616 

Unemployment relief 2,435,285 

Sheltered employment 18,421 

Hospital allowances .a 1,083,919 


Total Paid in Cash. ®48, 140, 674 


* Revised by F. H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Hejilth. See 
also the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937-concluded. 

Pensions Bkanch— concluded. 

Net Cost of Services— 

Hospital treatment S 2,732,088 

Employers’ liability compensation 18,590 

Last Post Fund 60,000 

Canadian Legion 9,000 

Transportation, pensioners, patients, etc 84,945 

After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers 6,311 

Indirect Payments to and on behalf of Ex-Members of the Forces 

and their Dependants $ 2,910,934 

Other Expenditures and Operations, incltiding Payment of Militia (Statute) and other 
Pensions, Trust Funds under Administration, Recoverable Expenditures, 

Returned Soldiers' Insurance, etc . — 

Militia pensions (statute) $ 1,356,182 

North West Rebellion and civil flying 20,058 

Interest on trust funds 6,488 

War service gratuities 17,355 

Returned soldiers’ insurance 852 , 549 

Pensions under administration 952,885 

Capital expenditures 27 , 934 

Recoverable expenditures 83,654 

Veterans’ Assistance Commission 99,572 

? 3,418,575 

Total Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration $ 54,468, 183 

Cost of Administration — 

Departmental- 

Salaries. S 910,206 

General 150,166 

$ 1,060,372 

Canadian Pension Commission 517,912 

Veterans’ Bureau 190,481 

Pension Appeal Court 66,238 

Comptroller of the Treasury 413,418 

$ 2,248,421 

Total Expenditure $ 56,716,604 


To arrive at the actual cost of administration, not only expenditure, but income 
and turnover of trust funds must be included. In addition, therefore, to the fore- 
going,' the administration cost should be sxnoad over the following: — 


Revenue and refunds $ 877, 836 

Casual revenue 144,374 

Deposits to War Sorvico Gratuity Fund 451 

Returned Soldiers’ In.surance premium.? and interast 1,941,204 

Funds deposited to trust accounts, pensions under administration, etc 981,538 

$ 3,925,403 


The Canadian Pension Commission. — By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commi,ssion, which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. Twelve members have 
been appointed. 

The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following tabic shows the number of pensions in force at the end of the 
fiscal years 1918 to 1937, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 
in 1930. 
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11.— Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-S7. 


I Dependants. I 

Di.sabiliticH. | 

Totals. 

Fiscal Year. 

Number 

o( 

Pensions. 

Liability. 

Number 

of 

Pensions. 

Liability. 

Number 

of 

Pensions. 

Liability. 



S 


% 


$ 

1918 

10,488 

4,168,602 

15,335 

3,105,126 

25,823 

7,273,728 


16,753 

9,. 593, 056 

42,932 

7,470,729 

59,686 

17,003,785 

1920 

17,823 

10,841,170 

69,203 

14,335,118 

87,020 

25,176,288 

1921 

19,209 

12,954,141 

51,4.52 

18,230,697 

70,601 

31,184,838 


19.600 

12,687,237 

45.133 

17,991,535 

64,739 

30,678,772 


19,794 

12,279,621 

43,263 

18,142,145 

03,057 

30,421,766 

1924 

19,971 

12.037.843 

43,300 

18,787,206 

63,271 

30,82,5,049 

1925 

20,015 

11,804,825 

44,598 

19,816,380 

64,613 

31,621,205 


20,005 

11.608,530 

46,385 

21,456,941 

00,300 

33,065,471 

1927 

19,999 

11,419,276 

48,037 

22.811,373 

08,020 

34,230,649 

1928 

19,975. 

11.209,351 

50,6.35 

24, 374, .502 

70,610 

35,583,853 

•1929 

20,002 

11,000,158 

54,020 

20,095.150 

74,622 

37,185,308 

1930 : 

19,644 

10,742,518 

56,996 

27,059,992 

76,640 

37,802,510 

1931 

19,676 

10,985,518 

60,669 

29,226,208 

86,345 

40,211,726 

1932 

19,308 

10,859,806 

75,878 

30,998,571 

95,180 

41,858,377 

1933 

18,745 

10,624,775 

77,967 

31,124,543 

96,712 

41,749,318 

1934 

18,236 

10,339,971 

77,855 

30,453.454 

96,091 

40,793,425 

1935 

18,241 

10,372,607 

78,404 

30,406,414 

90,046 

40,779,021 

1936 

18,175 

10,381,121 

79,124 

30,473,353 

97,299 

40,854,474 

1937 

18,186 

10,417,158 

79,789 

30,365,805 

97,975 

40,783,023 


The ntimber of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 24,909, being a decrease of 799 as compared with the previous 
year. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF 
BENEFITS UNDER THE PENSION ACT (VS .VT MAR. 31, 193ft AND 1937. 


193fi. 1937. 

Disability poasionors Ti'Ion 

Disability ponsioiiora’ wives nJ’nri ooria 

Disability pensioners’ cliildren U.),0 j 2 "i’'!,. 

Disability pensioners’ other relatives 1,411 

Disability pensioners (Imsokcepers, Sections 22-9 and 77B, 

■■■■ 2j3,2or, —ill m,m 

Dependent pensioners 

Dependent pensioners’ children « , oUJ , ’ KnS 

Otherrelatives in addition to m.ain dependants It»47 03 368 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN EFFECT. 

Disability — 

Militia Peasion Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act) 22 

Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 

(Sections 45 and 47, Pension Act) 261 

R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48, Pension Act).. .1 


Dependent— 

Militia Pen.sion Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act) . . . . 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 

(Sections 40 and 47, Pension Act). • 

Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section 46, 

Pension Act) ; y 

Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46, 

Pension Act) ......................... 

Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
Pension Act) 



22 



6 

SO 


31 

4 

— 02 


Grand Totals .257.121 251,335 

Rates of pensions for all ranks will be found in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 

1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 

46847-67 
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Pension Appeal Court. — ^This Court continues to function and the following 
is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937 : — 
DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPEALS. 


By applicants from Pension Tribunal decisions — 

Allowed 

Disallowed 

By applicants from decisions of the Canadian Pension Commission — 

Allowed 

Disallowed 

Remitted 

By applicants from decisions of Quorums of the Commission- 

Disallowed 

Remitted 

By the Crown from decisions of Quorums of the CommLssion— 

Allowed 

Disallowed 

Remitted 



122 

116 



DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPLICATIONS. 
That leave be granted to the Canadian Pension Commission to entertain a ne 
application— 

Allowed 

Disallowed 

For leave to renew before the Court applications for Compassionate Pension 
Allowance under Section 21 of the Act — 

Allowed 

Disallowed 

For Compassionate Pension or Allowance under Section 21 of the Act — 

Allowed 

Disallowed 


2,525 


253 



274 


Veterans’ Bureau. — ^Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau are set forth on p. 946 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their oflEices in all the principal cities of Canada. 

War Veterans’ Allowances . — A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1930, appears on p. 946 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans' 
Allowance Board for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


NUMBERS OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 



1936. 1 

, 1937. 

Item. 

Number 
of Cases. 

Annual 

Liability. 

Number Annual 

of Cases. Liability. 

Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginnings of 

fiscal years 

Awards during fiscal years. 

Increases due to change in rates 

Reinstatements. 

7,186 

2,107 

158 

S 

2.243,475 

652,780 

29,040 

48,254 

$ 

8,820 2,780,271 

3,024 935,677 

29.829 
173 49,395 

Totals 

Cancellations, on account of death, etc,. 

9,451 

631 

2,973,549 

193,278 

12,017 3,794,872 

711 211,493 

Payments in force. Mar. 31, 1936, and Mar, 31, 1937 . . . 

8,820 

2,780,271 

11,306 3,583,379 

k ■ ■■■■■-" ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ’ ' ■ ■ 
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ANALYSIS OF AWARDS AND REINSTATEMENTS MADE FROM SEPT. 1, 1930, TO 
MAR. 31, 1937. 


Item. 

Over 60. 

Under 60. 

Total. 

Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1930, to 
Mar. 31, 1936 

6,864 

4,893 

11,757 

Awards Apr. 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 1937 

1,340 

1,684 

3,024 

Reinstatements, Apr. 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 1937 

87 

SG 

173 

Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 1937 

8,291 

6,663 

14,954 

Cancellations for all reasons, by deaths, etc,, from Sept. 1, 
1930, to Mar. 31, 1937 

- 

- 

3,648 ■ 

Total number of veterans in receipt of allowances at Mar. 31, 
1937 

- 

- 

11,306 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*-— The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933, The following statement shows 
the operations under this Act during the fiscal years ended Mar, 31, 1935-38. 


Applications received 

Applications accepted 

Applications rejected 

Numbors of policies issued 

Numbers of policies reinstated 

Numbers of policies surrendered for cash 

Numbers of policies in force 

Amounts of insurance 

Amounts of premium income 

Expenditures 

Numbers of death claims from com- 
mencement of operations 

Amounts of death claims 

Balances on hand 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,957 

1,567 

444 

1,0.51 

844 

694 

583 

441 

26,933 

25,845 

24,801 

23,880 

$57,903,583 

$56,326,240 

$52,802,684 

$50,677,796 

$ 1,498,467 

$ 1,410,220 

$ 1,327,149 

$ 1,250,510 

$ 844,241 

$ 778,317 

$ 852,548 

$ 843,813 

3,500 

3,776 

4,086 

4,361 

$ 8,057,368 

$ 9,514,848 

$ 1,563,631 

$ 531,619 

$13,487,884 

$14,676,572 

$15,765,227 

$16,826,686 


Section 6. — Soldier Settlement of Ganada.f 


At the end of the calendar year 1937 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had 
19,871 farm properties under administration, representing a net investment of 
$49,690,377. Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,014 soldier settlers were 
established on the land with loans. On Dec. 31, 1937 , there were 9,688 soldier settlers, 
5,811 civilian settlers, and 1,778 settlers under the British Family Scheme. There 
were 2,599 farms on hand of which 1,882 were leased; 3,559 settlers had repaid their 
loans in full in cash; 1,977 properties had been transferred to municipalities and 
provinces under Sec. 21A of the Soldier Settlement Act. 

Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme 3,346 families came forward for settle- 
ment. Of these 1,740 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1937, 21 had repaid their loans, 
leaving 1,585 families still operating their farms. Under the New Brunswick Family 
Settlement Agreement, 359 families came forward; of these 106 had withdrawm, 
and 193 remained on the land. 

• Revised by D. S. Drew, Chief, Insurance Division, Department of Pensions and National Health, 
t Revised by F. G. Blair, Director, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 

46847— 67i A 
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The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act; 950 soldier settlers, 562 civilian settlers, 527 British 
Family settlers. Of this number 534 cases of soldier settlers had been disposed of, 
involving indebtedness of $1,911,608 and a reduction of $562,765; civilians, 370 cases 
disposed of, debt $1,309,763, reduction $391,620; British Family settlers, 285 cases 
disposed of, indebtedness $1,195,159, reduction $443,214. 

The supervision staff of the Department have made land appraisals and re- 
ported on the application of settlers (other than those under the Soldier Settlement 
of Canada) under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. To Dec. 31, 1937, 
7,573 land appraisals and reports had been made in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and the Maritime Provinces. 

Other investigational services in the calendar year 1937 were; 844 investigations 
for the Department of Mines and Resources; 4,014 investigations in rural districts 
with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act of 1930; 3,057 
investigations for the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Canadian 
Pension Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances and special 
investigations of pension cases in rural districts. 

Section 7. — ^Department of the Secretary of State.* 

The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Pi-ivy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with -the collection and 
tabling of parliamentary returns. Statistics regarding patents and copyrights 
appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 611-613. The following information on other 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 

Charters of Incorporation. — ^The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, 
was 410 with a total capitalization of $130,767,280. Supplementary letters patent 
were granted during the year to 341 companies, 72 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $143,697,766; 105 decreased their capital stock by 
$123,837,999; the remaining 84 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capi- 
talization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $274,365,046, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capi- 
talization totalling $123,837,999. 

* Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
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In Table 12 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-37. 


13.— Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and dscal years ended Mar, 
31, 1908-37. 


Year. 

New Companies. | 

Old Companies. | 

^ Gross 

Old Companies. | 

Net 

Increase 

of 

Capital- 

ization.! 

Number. 

Capital- 

ization.! 

Number. 

Increase 

Capital.! 

Capital- 

ization.! 

Number. 

Decrease 

in 

C.apital.! 



% 


$ 

$ 


S 

% 

1900 

53 

9,558,900 


3,351,000 

12,909,900 



12,909,900 

1901 

55 

7,662,552 


3,420,006 

11,082,552 



11,082,552 

1902 

126 

51,182,850 


5,055,006 

56,237,850 



56,237,850 

1903 

187 

83,405,340 


5,854,526 

89,259,860 



89,259,860 

1904 

206 

80,597,752 


3,306,000 

83,963,752 



83,903,752 

1905 

293 

99,910,900 


9,685,000 

109,595,900 



109,595,900 

1906 

374 

180,173,075 


82,403,006 

212,576,075 



212,576,075 

1907 

378 

132,686,300 


19,091,906 

151,778,200 



151,778,200 

1908 (3 mos.) 

64 

13,299,000 


865,006 

14,164,000 



14,164,000 

1909 

366 

121,624,875 


72,293,000 

193,917,875 



193,917,875 

1910 

420 

301,788,300 

44 

46,589,500 

348,377,800 

4 

670,000 

347,707,200 

1911 

454 

458,415,800 

45 

24,715,606 

483,131.400 

4 

10,050,000 

472,481,400 

1912 

575 

447,626,999 

44 

42,939.006 

490,565,999 

7 

17,880,800! 

472,085.199 

1913 

835 

625,212,300 

54 

55,549,906 

680,782,200 

5 

H,861,3Sl! 

668,900,819 

1914 

647 

381,708,587 


63,699.003 

425,307,670 

3 

3,230,000 

422,017,570 

1915 

461 

208,283,633 

34 

26,050,000 

234 9 i.i)3o 

4 

6,840,000 

228,093.633 

1916 

534 

157,342,800 

28 

68,996,006 

226,338,800 

11 

4,811,700 

221,527,100 

1917 

606 

207,967,810 

36 

26,540,006 

234,507,810 

3 

5,050,000 

229,457,810 

1918 

574 

335,982,400 

41 

69,321,400 

405,303,800 

4 

1,884,300 

403,419,600 

1919 

512 

214,326,000 

69 

67,683,625 

281,909,625 

11 

2,115,985 

279,793,640 

1920 

991 

603,210,850 

88 

85,187,750 

688,398,600 

10 

19,630,000 

608,868,600 

1921 

852 

752,082,683 

135 

79,803,000 

831,865,683 

17 

7,698,300 

824,167,383 

1922 

875 

351,555,900 

43 

18,275,000 

369.830,900 

13 

5,121,450 

364,709,450 

1923 

752 

314,603,050 

45 

46,108,500 

360,711,550 

30 

10,751,123! 

349,960,427 

1924 

604 

204,646,283 

58 

15,352.755 

219,999,038 

27 

57,944,410 

102,054,628 

1925 

663 

231,044,800 

47 

15,549,573 

246,594.373 

28 

43,863,633 

202,730,740 

1926 

801 

353,342,800 

48 

33,303,500 

386,646,300 

47 

43,797,780 

342,848,520 

1927 

836 

692,540,900 

70 

33,524,000 

726,064,900 

40 

16,905,045 

709,159.855 

1928 

1,102 

538,695,570 


179,167,100 

717,762,670 

31 

37,123,580 

080.639,090 

1929 

1,202 

1,408,006,340 

128 

412,396,320 

1,818,402,660 

40 

48,005,533 

1,770,397,127 

1930 

1,280 

1,346,138,367 

127 

293,496,800 

1.639.035,167 35 

46,955,000 

1,592.680,167 

1931 


562,613,797 

75 

153,524,400 

1 716,138,1971 

39 

,50,604,5451 

665,533,652 

1932 

760 

294,770,312 

43 

27.981.750 

322.752.062 

44 

52,773,618! 

269,978,444 

1933 

548 

145,453,718 

38 

44.621.950 190,075.668 

46 

31,630,447! 

158,439,221 

1934 

531 

175,239,320 

38 

62.615,060 

237,854,380 

01 

86,810,799 

151,043,581 

1935 

472 

171,089,140 

47 

35,416,353 

207,105,493 

60 

73,634,742 

133,470,750 

1936 

371 

141,237,560 

41 

54,073,000 

195,310,550 

76 

79,640,610 

115,609,940 

1937 

410 

130,767,280 

72 

143,697,766 

274,365,046 

105 

123,837,909 

150.627.047 


1 Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value. s Not reported prior to 1910. 


Naturalizations. — The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.G., 1908, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, were given on p. S94 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the Tmperial' Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On Jrily 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
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ineligible to receive certificates of naturalizatioii for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may apply 
for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been con- 
solidated in B.S.C., 1927, c. 138. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British subjects, 
marrying aliens, retain their British nationality, unless they, by marriage, acquire 
their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British sub- 
jects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 

Table 13 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
Of heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1927 to 1936. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 
and 1937, were 30,678 and 31,744, respectively, including (except as stated above) 
the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


13.— Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act, calendar years 19^7-36. 


Nationality. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

Albanian 

8 

11 

9 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

Argentinian 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4> 

10 

Austrian 

925 

728 

890 

1,004 

1,050 

1,057 

3 

059 

804 

1,015 

996 

Austro-Hungarian 

7 

2 

5 

4 

5 

5 

Nil 

3 

4 

Belgian 

157 

169 

264 

274 

257 

284 

305 

267 

383 

373 

Brazilian 



3 

1 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

4 

Bulgarian 

59 

46 

64 

41 

37 

44 

30 

37 

• 46 

63 

Chinese. 

29 

28 

24 

23 

22 

6 

1 

1 

7 

6 

Costa Rican 









1 

Nil 

Czechoslovak 

38 

57 

287 

287 

646 

1,078 

964 

910 

1,062 

1,080 

Danish 

118 

132 

208 

217 

249 

286 

390 

418 

677 

771 

Danzigers 

1 

1 

Nil 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2" 

7 

Dutch 

79 

64 

112 

143 

203 

229 

197 

181 

356 

434 

Egyptian 

1 

Nil 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Estonian 

2 

8 

9 

10 

14 

16 

24 

34 

61 

44 

Finnish 

128 

133 

288 

276 

319 

329 

359 

410 

601 

601 

French 

123 

98 

118 

119 

154 

127 

126 

103 

164 

219 

German 

183 

171 

288 

420 

449 

530 

676 

809 1 

1,496 

2,079 

Greek* 

162 

153 

173 

181 

97 

121 

113 

157 ! 

216 

193 

Hungarian 

37 

45 

184 

396 

780 

829 

721 

8^ 

1,1^ 

1,138 

Icelandic 

15 

17 

12 

17 

30 

21 

8 

24 

31 

29 

Italian i 

1,270 

1,146 

1,739 

1,186 

1,183 

1,418 

1,265 

1 

779 

829 

894 

Japanese 

■ 17 

35 

18 

33 

7 

Nil 

10 

49 

49 

Latvian 

17 

30 

25 

25 

29 

34 

29 

39 

61 

56 

Lithuanian 

46 

55 

65 

46 

130 

192 

275 

332 

427 

514 

Luxemburger 

2 

5 

4 

2 

4 

8 

5 

Nil 

4 

12 

Memel Territory 









1 

Nil 

Mexican 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nif 

2 

Nil 

1 

Nif 

3 

Nil 

Montenegrin 









21 

Nil 

Norwegian 

202 

197 

424 

381 

412 

453 

498 

521 

687 

737 

Palestinian 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

1 

5 

10 

15 

11 

Persian 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

Nil 

• 3 

4 

Polish.. 

1,189 

962 

1,298 

1,218 

2,623 

4,240 

3,749 

4,279 

6,113 

6,302 

Roumanian 

670 

437 

671 

688 

614 

781 

720 

852 

1,195 

1,157 

Russian. 

981 

858 

1,687 

1,940 

2,527 

2,936 

0 

1,970 

1,807 

2,178 

2,256 

Spanish 

5 

10 

7 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

7 

Swedish 

268 

242 

295 

310 

442 

375 

385 

444 

638 

704 

Swiss.. 

9 

13 

26 

38 

27 

61 

47 

64 

90 

125 

Syrian....... 





53 

86 

77 

60 

69 

55 

Turkish*... 

136 

128 

160 

174 

56 

40 

30 

. 33 

54 

28 

United States 

Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
Slovene) * . . 

963 

939 

1,073 

1,104 

1,652 

1,877 

1,374 

1,240 

1,905 

2,170 

SO 

78 

295 

404 

646 

1,018 

1,160 

979 i 

882 

888 

All others 

6 

12 

12 

16 

11 

24 

64 

47 ; 

661 

55 

Totals 

7,838 

7,019 

10,734 

10,906 

14,752 

18,627 

16,240 

16,618 j 

22,5411 

24,070 


» Revieed since tlie publication of the 1936 Year Book. * Includes 1 Greek Albanian for 1927 

and 1 Greek Mafiodonian for 1930. ® Turkish includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, 

Palestinian, and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Canada Temperance Act. — ^Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on 
Apr. 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the pro- 
vinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control 
of the liquor traffic. 

Section 8. — Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904its name was changed to Royal North West Mounted 
Police. 

In 1905, when Alberta and Sasls^tchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as 
formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This 
was continued until 1917. Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of 
Governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion Statutes 
was assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to have 
a police force responsible therefor. In 1918, to the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was assigned the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the 
whole of Western Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920 for 
the whole of Canada. 

In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout Canada for 
the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, and air. It enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Mines 
and Resources, Fisheries, and numerous other Dominion Departments, in executing 
the provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties. 
It is responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards. It is 
the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both Territories for the Do- 
minion Government. 

Under the R.C.M, Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services, and 
at the present time such agreements are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice) and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Dec. 31, 1937, of 2,620. Its means of trans- 
* Revised by Col. S. T. Wood, Commissioner, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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port at that time consisted of 206 horses, 526 motor vehicles and 444 sleigh dogs. 
The Force is organized into 14 divisions of varying strength, ‘distributed over the 
entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, with re-enlistment 
for a period not exceeding five years. The Officers are commissioned by the Crown. 
Eecruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course of training is six months, and con- 
sists of drill, both mounted and dismounted, physical training including instruction 
in wrestling, boxing, and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both 
Dominion and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in thepe, including court 
procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where practicable, 
an annual refresher course of training is given. 

In 1937, a ‘Reserve’ strength of 300 men was authorized by Parliament, and 
during the months of July and August, 1937, 300 ‘Reservists’ were given training 
at Fredericton, N.B., Ottawa, Ont., Regina, Sask., and Vancouver, B.C., and in 
future these ‘Reservists’ will be the principal source from which recruits for the 
Force will be dra'wn. 


14.— Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted PoMce as at 
Dec. 31, 1037. 


Place. 

Com- 

sioiier. 

Deputy 

Com- 

sionors. 

Asst. 

Com- 

mie- 

sioners. 

Super- 

intend- 

ents. 

Inspec- 

tors. 

De- 

tective 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Sub- 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Sur- 

geons. 

Staff 

Ser- 

geants 

Ser- 

geants 

Cor- 

por- 

als. 

P.EI 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1 



3 

N.S 



1 

1 

5 





3 

17 

19 

N.B 

<< 

u 

Nil 

1 

5 

« 

u 

« 





18 


<1 


2 

Nil 

9 

1 



It 



11 

11 


1 


3 

12 

Nil 


u 



43 



Nil 

Nil 




u 



1.3 






„ 








Alta. “K" Div.. 
N.W.T. 

“G" Div 

B.C.... 



2 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

S 

2 

1 

Nil 


Nil 

3 

Nil 

27 

2 

32 

3 

15 


,< 

« 

Nil 



„ 

u 


Nil 
















Totals 

1 

1 

11 

17 

54 

2 

6 

1 

48 

171 

226 

Place. 

Lance 

Cor- 

porals. 

Con- 

stables. 

Sub- 

Con- 

stables. 

Special 

Con- 

stables. 

Marine 

Section. 

Total 

Per- 

sonnel. 

1 Saddle 

1 Horses. 

Team 

and 

Pack 

Horses 

Total 

Horses. 

Dogs. 

P.E.I 

3 

19 

1 

4 

6 

39 

Nil 




Nil 

N.S, 

12 

7 

109 

2 

2 

185 

356 




„ 


N.B 

76 

4 

3 

12 

136 


„ 



u 



Que 

11 

99 

Nil 

2 

22 

164 








Ont 

36 

343 

12 

17 

Nil 

557 

49 








9 

127 

Nil 

7 

191 

Nil 




42 

34 

14 

285 

Nil 

47 

Sask. 

28 

412= 

6 

25 

„ 

671 

92 


, 




Alta. “K’ ’ Div. . 
N.W.T, 

“G” Div 

B.C 

17 

17 

6 

209 

30 

107 

T 

Nil 

1 

27 

25 

6 

2 

Nil 

328 

79 

159 

40 

6 

Nil 

45 

I ^ 

4 

Nil 

10 

Nil 



2 

27 

Nil 

4 















Totals 

1-18 

1,558 

27 

122 

227 

2,620 

193 

13 

206 

448 


1 Including 1 at tha Canadian Legation at Washington. * Including 2 trumpetei’s in Saskat- 
chewan. . 
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Section 9. — The Civil Service of Canada. 

Organization.* — ^Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In 1908 this body was established; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of De- 
partments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having its 
scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and ap- 
pointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualify- 
ing examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottaw'a) to obtain 
lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government De- 
partments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, for 
the establishment of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 
was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 

Civil Service Statistics.! — From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 15, 

During the war years, as will be seen from Table 15, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional ofBtnals as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
43,224 in January, 1937. It may be added that, out of 42,780 in March, 1937 
(see Table 16), 1,214 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,354 in the Department of 
Pensions and N ational Health, or 3,668 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding 
importance -which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 11,649 
persons were, in March, 1937, employed in the Post Office Department, performing 
services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered, rather 
than out of taxation. 

* Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 

^ t Revised by Col. J . R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. * 
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The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely part-time, seasonal and 
‘fees of office’ employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Transport, Fisheries, and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated classes” 
whose numbers capnot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 16. 


15.~S«mmary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern™ 
meat of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the mouths of January of the 
years 1913-37, inclusive. 


Year. 

Employees. 

Salaries. 

Bonuses. 

Salaries 

and 

Bonuses. 


No. 

8 

8 

S 


20,016 

1,519,778 

16,413 

1,536,191 

1913 

22,621 

1,780,703 

22,569 



25,107 

1,960,238 

27,971 

1,988,209 


28.010 

2,268,700 

32,167 

2,300,867 

1916 

29,219 

2,400,068 

31,431 

2,431,499 

1917 

32,435 

2,873,767 

29,167 

2,702,934 


38,369 

3,147,461 

94,321 

3,241,782 


41,826 

3,552,686 

667,882 

4,110,668 


47,133 

4,423,157 

965,538 

6,388,695 

1921 

41,957 


861,973 

6,276,642 


41,094 

4,369,609 

616,105 

4,985,614 


38.992 

4,268,367 

463,470 

4,731,827 


38,062 

4,297,467 

449,228 

4,746,696 

19231 

38,645 

4,473,470 

166,461 

4,639,931 


39,097 

4,699,076 


4,699,076 


39,440 

4,786.616 


4,786,615 


40,740 

6,161,568 


6,161,658 


42.038 

5,428,058 


5,428,058 


43,525 

5,543,749 


5,543,749 


45,167 

5,757,554 

Nil ■ 

6,757,554 


43,784 

5,653,169 


5,653,169 


41,920 

4,776,591 


4,776,691 


41,346 

4,698,536 


4,698,536 

1935.... 

41,348 

4,757,045 


4,757,045 


40,813 

5,000,539 


6,000,539 


43,224 

6,190,282 

1 ^ 

5,190,282 


1 Figures for January, 1923-37. are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24, 


Table 16, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1937, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 42,836 as compared with 41,132 in March, 1936. 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees except 
“non-enumerated classes” for March, 1937, was $9,076,651 as compared with 
$8,745,072 for March, 1936. 
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16.— Total Numbers of CM! Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Brandies (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1936, and March, 1937 — contimied. 


Department. 

March, 1936. 

March, 1937. 

No. 

Expenditure. 

No. 

Expenditure. 

18. Labour- 

Main Department 

97 

35 

2 

66 

$ 

15,422 

4,014 

358 

9,623 

102 

46 

1 

89 

S 

15,732 

4,957 

182 

12,071 

Technical Education 

Dominion Unemployment Eelief ; 

Totals, Labour 

19. Library of Parliament 

20. Marine- 

Main Department 

Meteorological Branch 

Totals, Marine 

21. Minos and Resources — 

200 

29,417 

238 

33,542 

2S 

3,055 

472 

333,503 

18,727 

24 

1 ■ 

4,502 

3,527 

352,230 


* 

: 

I 

621 

1,072 

971 

460 

84,844 

86,284 

147,460 

77,247 


Lands, Parks and Forests, Surveys and Engineering. . 
Mines and Geology 

Totals, Mines and Resources 

22. National Defence — 

General Defence Administration 

456« 

76,922'> 

3,124 

395,835 

162 

570 

162 

117 

20 

78 

44 

21,910 

49,974 

35,249 

13,933 

4,042 

10,826 

24,201 

161 

619 

166 

250 

20 

85 

45 

21,770 

53,873 

31,053 

25,802 

3,939 

11,016 

38,589 



Military Topographic Surveys., 

Royal Military Cfollege 

Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 

Totals, National Defence 

23. National Research Council 

24. National Revenue- 

Main Department 

1,143 

159,634 

1,336 

185,992 

144 

4,266 

1,188 

29,667 

600,835 

159,827 

171 

4,307 

1,214 

29,866 

611,768 

159,120 

Income Tax Division 

Totals, National Revenue 

25. Pensions and National Health- 

Pensions 

5,454 

760,662 

5,521 

770,878 

1,785 

227 

268 

10 

210,889 

36,718 

44,513 

3,076 

1,799 

225 

265 

12 

53 

212,909 

37,094 

48,020 

3,257 

6,694 

Canadian Pension Commission 

Health 

Pensions Appeal Court 

Veterans’ Assistance Commission 

Totals, Pensions and National Health 

2G. Post Office- 

Civil Government 

Outside Service 

2,290 

295,196 

2,354 

307,974 

867 

9,980 

107,280 

4,334,392 

887' 

10,762 

109,635 

4,620,385 

Totals, Post Office 

27. Privy Council.. 

10,847 

4,441,672 

11,649 

4,730,020 

17 

617 

246 

3,436 

3,455 

99,015 

42,196 

343,702 

18 

622, 

250 

3,610 

3,603 

104,653 

42,016 

331,058 

28. Public Printing and Stationery 

29. Public Works- 

Civil Government 

Outside Service 

Totals, Public Works 

3,682 

i 385,898 

3,860 

373,074 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1069. 
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16.— Total Numlicre of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Frmeipal 
Branc&es (“Non-Ennmerated Classes” Escluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Inclnded), 
March, 1936, and March, 1937— concluded. 


Department. 

March, 1936. | 

1 March, 1937. 

No. 

Expenditure. 

No. 

Exi>endituTe. 

30. Railways and Canals 

1,045 

$ 

200,329 

5 

$ 


90 

20,393 



31. Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

114 

222,916 

lOS 

221,329 

32. Secretary of State (including Patents and Copyrights). . 

294 

43,443 

312 

45,250 

33. Senate 

139 

17,471 

146 

18f 1^5 

34. Soldier Settlement Board 

335 

50,020 

325 

46,302 

35. Trade and Commerce — 





Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches 

66 

9,775 

66 

10,158 

Board of Grain Commissioners 

691 

111,998 

649 

102,500 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

446 

46,516 

705 

65,932 

Weights and Measures 

123 

17,509 

136 

18,520 

Electricity and Gas 

98 

16,001 

101 

10,465 

Commercial Intelligence Service 

100 

46,299 

97 

43,793 

Motion Picture Bureau 

26 

4,137 

26 

4,097 

Exhibitions 

15 1 

10,299 

15 

7,753 

Canadian Government Elevators 

121 

10,957 

72 

13,134 

Totals, Trade and Commerce 

1,685 

278,491 

1,867 

282,352 

36. Transport — 





Marine Services 



3,433 

360,070 

Railways and Canals 



1,030 

173.360 

Board of Railway Commissioners 

- 

- 

80 

17,219 

Totals, Transport. 

- 

- 

4,549 

550.649 

Grand Totals 

41,133 

8,745,072 

42,836 

9,076,651 


* The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission became the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
on Nov. 2, 1936, and its employees are no longer accounted Civil Servants. “ Including living allow- 
ances. s Salaries of A.D.C.'s are included, but not their number. Included with Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources after 1938. ® Included with Department of Transport after 1936. 

® Includes extra staff under the Public Works Construction Act, 1935; the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 


Section 10. — Supervision of Race Track Betting. 

By an amendment to Sec. 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by 
ofiBcers of the Eoyal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the fix'st time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 17 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 18 shows the op- 
erations by provinces for the year 1936. 


17.— Race Track Betting in Canada, fiscal years 1934-36. 


Fiscal Year. 

Number 

of 

Associ- 

ations. 

Number 

of 

Days 

Racing. 

Amounts 

Wi^ered. 

Pari- 

Mutuel 

Receipts 

Retained. 

Prize 

Money. 




$ 

$ 

1 $ 

1924 

30 

354 

52,600,633 

3,496,891 

2,023,665 

1925 

33 

344 

49,867,765 

3,359,708 

1,925,735 


32 

322 

44,346,672 

3,018,358 

1,807,780 

1927 

31 

354 

47,915,828 

3,278,179 

2,034.587 

1928 

32 

350 

45,960,928 

3,154,644 

1,973,730 

1929 

30 

335 

45,580,845 

3,104,456 

1,886,800 

1930 

30 

332 

36,007,146 

2,657,059 

1,802,095 

1931 

30 

326 

33,377,786 

2,379,658 

1,564,945 

1932 

29 

315 

28,695,438 

2,066,672 

1,285,563 

1933 

28 

324 

25,137,598 

1,831,411 

1,147,871 

1934 

26 

295 

20,976,498 

1,648,848 

986,128 

1935 

27 

321 

20,891,669 

1,634,739 

1,065,835 

1936 

27 

300 

20.951,710 

2,182,112 

1,002,795 
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18.— Eace Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal year ended Mar. SI, 1936. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Associ- 

ations, 

Number 

of 

Days 

Racing. 

Amounts 

Wagered. 

Pari- 

Mutuel 

Receipts 

Retained. 

Prize 

Money, 




$ 

% 

, S 

Nova Seotia 

1 

4 

5,792 

3,359 

1,500 

Quebec 

4 

56 

1,565,744 

209,128 

119,000 

Ontario 

9 

113 

13,319,756 

1,311,793 

628,800 

M.anitoba 

2 

28 

2,025,665 

209,833 

99,500 

Saskatchewan 

2 

12 

285,982 

45,013 

21,750 

Alberta 

5 

31 

836,354 

103,518 

60,330 

British Columbia 

4 

56 

2,913,427 

299,468 

171,315 

Totals 

2J 

300 

20,951,710 

2,182,112 

1,002,795 


Section 11. — ^The Tariff Board.* 

The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 65, 21-22 
Geo. V), It consists of three members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a member, 
and a Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 

The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act of 
1931. 

Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter on 
which the Minister of Finance desires information, in relation to any goods which, 
if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties 
of customs or excise. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry 
as to the effect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a 
given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which the 
consumer is protected from exploitation. 

It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 

The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance, and 
tabled in the House of Commons. The principal commodities reported on are: 
wool textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless 
fasteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); dextrines; 
rabbit skins; brass, copper and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; coco- 
mats and mattings; hats and hoods; biscuits; cork boards, slabs and planks; 
crude petroleum and its derivatives; automotive industry; artificial silk yarns, 
cotton yarns and fabrics. In the year 1937 reports were made on plastics of all 
kinds; furniture; steel wool; the automotive industry; certain sporting goods, etc. 

Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 
made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to 
any class of goods. Under Order in Council the Board has authority and power, 
(1) to declare or find with respect to any importation whether any goods are "of a 
class or kind made or produced in Canada”; (2) to review the value for duty applied 
by the Customs to new or unused goods under provisions of Sec. 36 of the Customs 
Act and make its findings with regard thereto; (3) to determine and declare whether 
any and, if so, what drawback of Customs duty is payable under the provisions of 
Schedule B of the Customs Tariff. Findings of the Board on Appeals are published 
in the Canada Gazette. 

* Revised by James R, MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. 
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Section 12.-~Dominion Trade and Industry Gommission.* 

The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of 
Parliament in 1935 (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V), It consists of three Commissioners, one of 
whom is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
The Act provides that for the time being the members of the Tariff Board (see Section 
11) shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Tariff Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
respectively. 

Duties of the Commission consist of investigating and recommending the 
prosecution of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; 
preparation of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the 
national trademark “Canada Standard” to commodities which conform to speci- 
fications established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints 
respecting unfair trade practices, and recommending the prosecution of offences 
against any Dominion law prohibiting unfair trade practices; the convening of 
conferences for the purpose of considering commercial practices prevailing in 
industry, and determining what practices are unfair or undesirable in the interest of 
the industry or the public. 

Section 13. — The National Employment Commission. 

An account of the establishment of the National Employment Commission is 
given at p. 1052 of the 1937 Year Book. The Commission presented its final report 
on Jan. 26, 1938 and was dissolved on Feb. 1, 1938. An account of the work carried 
out by the Commission will be found at p. 778-779 of this volume. 

Section 14. — Other Miscellaneous Administration. 

In previous editions of the Year Book this chapter has been brought to a close 
with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows: the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey of Canada; the Topographical Survey; the 
Dominion Observatories. 

The three latter services were, up to the end of 1936, administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior but, as will be seen from the outline of Dominion legislation 
(under the heading “Civil Service”) p. 1065, the newly-organized Department of 
Mines and Resources, which came into effect on Dec. 1, 1936, absorbed the old 
Departments of Mines, Interior, Indian Affairs, and Immigration. The Geodetic 
Survey and the Dominion Observatories administrations are continued as Divisions 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch of the new Department, but topographical 
survey work has been re-organized, the mapping work having been combined 
with the Hydrographic Service as a Division of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
and the topographical survey work taken over by the Bureau of Geology and 
Topography of the Mines and Geology Branch. 

The purpose of establishing the above-mentioned new Departments was to 
correlate the efforts of the staffs of such older Departments as had, in the course of 
time, acquired overlapping features, or which could be more economically adminis- 
tered under one head without impairing the usefulness of necessary services. 

* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 



CHAPTER XXIX.— SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 

The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter. 

The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Section 1. — ^Tlie Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo, V, c. 43). f The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

As first established^ the Burejm included, by transfer or absorption, the following 
divisions: (1) the Census and Statistics Office (covering the census, and also agri- 
culture, general manufactures, and judicial statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) 
Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, (5) Dairying aird Fruit Statistics, (6) 
Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the Railways and Canals Statistical 
Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, (S) the Trade Statistical Branch 
(Exports and Imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, (10) Live-Stock Statistics, 
(11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. In addition four new branches 
were created, dealing respectively with Public Finance, Internal Trade, Vital 
Statistics, and Education. 

Since its organization in 1918, the Bureau has created out of these many hetero- 
geneous units a unified, nation-wide, statistical system in which the correlation of 
the several subjects and their interpretation from a comprehensive national view- 
point has been the primary objective. By means of Dominion-Provincial statistical 
conferences held from time to time, a useful degree of co-operation and uniformity 
of statistical classification and method has been achieved and progress along these 
lines continues. These main advantages of statistical centralization have not only 
been substantially attained, but the treatment of statistics, not merely as aggrega- 
tions of figures, but as primary data from which complex social and economic 
phenomena may be interpreted, has been emphasized. This view of a true national 
statistic as revealing the controlling economic forces which operate and their intcr- 

* A mores complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 901-984 of the 1022-23 Year Book. 

t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, B.S.C., 1927). 

J See the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1919. 
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play, and the value of such a statistic in administrative planning along national 
lines, involves, of course, an added function of the Bureau, viz., its usefulness as a 
national laboratory for economic and social research. This is a development which, 
as yet, is in its infancy but the foundation of such a service, compai’able with the 
increasing importance of Canada in the economic and political world, has already 
been laid. 

While primarily serving the Government, the Bureau realizes that in a 
democratic community every citizen is a part of the Government and should be 
well informed regarding the social and economic conditions of his country as a whole, 
as well as respecting the part of it that comes under his ow-n eyes. Accordinglj', 
the Bureau furnishes to all applicants answmrs to all manner of questions on all 
sorts of topics, either directly or through the columns of the press. In particular, 
it supplies to business men of all classes information regarding business conditions, 
such as the production, imports, exports, prices, stocks, etc., of all kinds of com- 
modities, in order to enable them to direct their operations more effectively to their 
own greater advantage and to the greater advantage of Canada, AiTangements 
have been completed whereby special tabulations may be made, or other inves- 
tigations carried out at a fee based only on the extra clerical costs to the Bureau. 

As now organized, the Branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: 
I. Administration; II. Demography — -Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural 
Statistics; IV. Fisheries, Furs, xinimal and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical; VI. Forestry and xlllied Industries; VII. General Manufactures, 
VIII. External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation 
and Public Utilities; XL Financial Statistics; XII. Judicial Statistics; XIII. Educa- 
tion Statistics; XIV. Census of Institutions; XV. General Statistics. An organization 
chart showing the relationship of the Branches and the divisions of their work was 
published at pp. 1144-1145 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 

Publications. — ^Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureaxi itself 
operates three contact printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The present policy wdth regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing, 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the piiblic as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of |20 per year is made 
to firms and individuals listed to receive the 'all publications’ service. The charge 
entitles the payer to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news Imlletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the list following. 

Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual pubheation or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver-General of Canada, Ottawa. 

45847—68 
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ADMINISTRATION— 

Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Coinmerce, Price 25 cents.) 

POPULATION— 

I. CENSUS— 

(A ) Report ojihe Seventh Cetisus of Canada, 1931 : — 

Vol. I. General— Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $P50, Paper $1. 

Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions— Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 

Vol. III. Ages of the People-Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth il. Paper 75 ce7its. 

Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin and Year of Immigx'ation of the People— Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes — Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth SI, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VI. Unemployment— Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries— Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth SI, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VIII. Agriculture — Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth Si, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. IX. Institutions — Hospitals for the Sick— Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals — Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions — ^Type, movement of population, finances, inmates, age, 
sex, administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Re- 
formative Institutions — ^Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, 
racial origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal 
condition, social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and ex- 
penditures. Price, doth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vols. X and XI, Merchandising and Service Establishments — Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres, 
co-operative marketing and purchasing, etc. Price, Cloth SI, Paper 75 cents each 
Volume. 

Vols. XII and Xlli. Census Monographs — Consisting of a series of studies of such 
outstanding Canadian problems as: Growth of Population in Canada; Age Dis- 
tribution of the Canadian People: Fertility of the Population; Origin, Language, 
Birthplace and Nationality of the Canadian People; Illiteracy and Educational 
Status: The Racial and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population since 
Confederation; The Canadian Family— Its Composition, Size and Condition from 
the Earliest Times; Housing and Rentals; Dependency; The Evolution and Present- 
Day Significance of the Canadian Occupational Structure; Unemployment; The 
Population Basis of Agriculture; Official Life Tables; Graduated Tables; Proba- 
bilities Referring to Occupations, Earnings, etc. (In course of preparation. ) Price, 
Cloth SI, Paper 75 cents. 
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POPULATION— continued. 

L CENSUS— continued. 

(A) Report of the Seventh Censtts of Canada, 1931 — concluded. 

Ageiculturb. — 

Prince Edward Island — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25^ cents. 

Nova Scotia — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities^and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

New Brunswick — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25 cents. 

Quebec— Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field 
crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25 cents. 

Ontario — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

Manitoba— Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25 cents. 

Saskatchewan— Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25 cents. 

Alberta — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cetits. 

British Columbia — Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price 25 cents. 

(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931 : — 

(1) PoruLmoN.— Pitifif JSidfcfins.— (VI Saskatchewan. fYI) Alberta. (XI j Rural and 
Urban Population for Canada and Provinces. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in 
Canada, by Provinces. (XVI j Ages, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 
1931. (XXVI) Age Distribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 
1931. (XXVII) Immigrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of Birth, Prov- 
ince of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 
1931 . (XXVIII) Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, Classified Accord- 
ing to Occupation and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (XXIX) Birthplace 
of the Population Classified According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XXX) Canadians and other Nationals. (XXXI) Gainfully 
Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinnes, 1931. (XXXII) 
Literacy, Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population Ten Years 
of Age and Over, 1931. (XXXIII ) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and 
Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931 . (XXXVII) Age Distribution by F ive-A' ear 
Age Groups for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1931. 
(XXXVIII) Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial 
Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attend- 
ance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XXXIX) Housesand Dwellings. (XL) Population 
of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Quebec, and Ottawm by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, 
Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, Census of 1931. 
(XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Ase and Over, Gainfully Employed by Race, Oc- 
cupation and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking Gaelic. 
(XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully Oc- 
cupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) Birth- 
places of Gainfully Occupied Ten A'ears of Age and Over, for Canada and tbe 
Provinces, 1931. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females, 
Fifteen Years of Ago and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Distribution 
of Occupations by Industry. Unemployment Among Wage-Earners— (I) Saint 
John, N.B.; (II) Winnipeg, Man.; (Ill) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) 
Vancouver, B.C.; (VI) Hamilton, Ont.; (VII) Calgary, Alta.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; 
(IX) Montreal, Que. Popuhation 1871-1931. Age distribution. Earnings of Wage- 
earners. 


(2) Agriculture. — Final Bulletins. — Animal Products on Farms, by Counties — 
(VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, 
by Counties— (X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) NewBrunswick; 
(XIIIJ Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; 
(Xyil) Ontario; (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. ^ (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
1930. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(XXVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 

46S47-88J 
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POPULATION—concluded. 

J. C-Ei\rSf7£I— concluded. 

(C ) Bullelins of the Quinquennial Censtts of the Prairie Provir ces, 19S6 : — 

Preliminary Bulletins.— (I) Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages, ill) 
Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (Ill) Population of Certain 
Cities, Towns and Villages and Electoral Districts. (IV) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts, Towns and Villages. (V) Number of Occupied and of ‘ ‘Vacant’ ’ 
or “Abandoned” Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. (VI) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (VII) Area under Field Crops 
in 1936 in Certain Electoral Districts. (VIII) Population of Certain Electoral 
Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (IX) Population of Rural Municipalities 
in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (X) Population of 
Certain Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (Xl) Number of 
Occupied and of “Abandoned” or “Vacant” Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. 
(XII) Population of Certain Electoral Districts, Rural Municipalities, Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (XIII) Population of Electoral Districts in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIV) Preliminary Announcement of 
Unemployment and Employment among Wage-Earners, in Cities and Towns of 
5,000 Population and Over. (XV) Area under Field Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 
1936 and 1931. (XVI) Number of Live Stock on Farms on June 1, 1936, in the 
Prairie Provinces. (XVII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and 
Employment among Wage-Earners in Urban Centres of 1,000 to 5,000 Population. 
(XVIII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and Employment among 
Wage-Earners in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchew'anj and Alberta, (XIX) 
Number of Farms in the Prairie Provinces by Census Divisions. Final Bulletins , — 

(XX) Population by Townships, Rural and Urban, by Census Divisions, Age, Sex, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Official Language, Immigration, 
SchoolAttendance, Literacy, for cities of 10,000 population and over, Price 25 cents. 

(XXI) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for Cities of 10,000 Popula- 
tion and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXII) Preliminary Report on Agriculture for the 
Province of Manitoba, Price 15 cents. (XXV) Preliminary Report on Agriculture 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, Price IS cents. (XXVIII) Preliminary Report 
on Agriculture for the Province of Alberta, Price 15 cents. Final Bulletins. — (XXlII) 
Population Classifications by Provinces, Price 25 cents. (XXIV) Unemployment 
Among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. 
(XXVI) Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 
Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXVII) Occupations and Industries 
of Gainfully Occupied for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXIX) Unemployment among Wage-Earners for the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXX) Un- 
employment and Earnings among Wage-Earners on Relief and Not on Relief for 
Cities of 30,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXXI) Earnings and Em- 
ployment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXXII) Earnings of Wage-Earner Heads by Tenure 
and Size of Family for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. 

(D) Reports of the Census of Institutions : — 

(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1935, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of 
Hospitals, 1935, Price 50 cents. (3) Report on Penitentiaries and Reformatories, 
1936, Price 26 cents. (4) Report on Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. 
(5) Report on Tuberculosis Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. 

II. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 

III. VITAL STATISTICS. 

Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price SI; 
Preliminary Annual Report on V ital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; Preliminary 
Quarterly Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages registered in Cities; Special Report on Contributory Cause.? of Death, 
1926; Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Manual of the In- 
ternational List of Causes of Death, Revision of 1929 (limited edition); Special 
Report on Mortality in Canada from Cerebral Hajinorrhage and Certain Diseases 
of the Heart, Arteries and Kidne 3 ''s, 1921-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada 
According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality from Tuber- 
culosis in Canada According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births 
in Canada According to Place of Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Special Report on 
Mortality in Canada, 1921-32; Handbook on Death Registration and Certification, 
conraining International List of Causes of Death (special distribution); Special 
Report on Mortality in Canada, 1921-35, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Occuptv- 
tionai Mortality in Canada, 1931-32, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Deaths in 
Canada, Classified According to Residence of Decedents, 1935 (Parts I and II), 
Price, each -part, 25 cents. 
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PRODUCTION— 

1. Annual Survey oe Production. 

Including and differentiating gross and net — (1) Primary Production (agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining, and electric power), (2) Secondary Production, 
or General Manufactures, Custom and Repair, and Construction, and (3) Provincial 
and Per Capita Analyses, Explanation of Method, Price 25 cents. 


II. Agriculture. 

(1) Agricultural Production — Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Index, 
Price $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical data relating to agri- 
culture. Contains reports on crop conditions, prices, weather, etc. — estimates of 
areas, yields, quality, and value of field crops — value of farm lands — wages of farm 
help — number and values of farm live stock and poultry— dairying— eggs— tobacco — 
apiculture — maple products — clover and grass seed — ^miscellaneous crops — stocks 
of grain — annual summary of value of agricultural production; — index numbers of 
agricultural prices, production, and values— international agricultural statistics.) 
Table of Contents and Index of Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Re- 
printed from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics: (a) Canadian Trade 
in Farm Products, 1926-27; (b) The Fertilizer Trade in Canada; (c) Farm Expend- 
itures in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934; {d) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1926-35. 
Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. Telegraphic Crop Reports (between 
June 1 and Sept. 1, weekly for the Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the 
rest of Canada). Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts. Advance 
Summaries on Fruit Conditions, Yields, etc., Price 82 pen' year. Annual Statistics 
of Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture. Handbook of Instructions to Crop 
Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Statistics. Mimeographed 
Reports, Annual.— Field Crop Acreages and Live Stock Numbers at June 1. Crop 
Reports — released on dates listed in the Groi^Reporting Program covering: (a) 
Intentions to Plant Field Crops; (b) Winter-killing and Spring Condition of Fall 
Wheat, Fall Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of Spring Seeding; 

(d) Acreage, Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field Crops, Price 
82 per year. Fruit and Vegetables — condition reports, estimates of production and 
value, Price $1 per year. (See also Census of Agriculture under “Population”.) 

(2) Grain and Grain Products — (a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
60 cents; (b) Preliminary Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Pnce $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain 
Statistics (weekly report on grain supplies and movements). Price 82 per year; 

(e) Canadian Milling Statistics (monthly). Price 50 cents per year; List of Mills 
with Capacity, Price 50 cents; (g) The Grain Situation in Argentina (monthly), 
Price 81 per year; (h) The Production and Distribution of Canadian Grains and 
Seeds— (1) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed; (i) World Trade in Barley; 
(jj World Shipments of Wfiieat and Wheat Flour, 1926-27 to 1931-32; (k) World Trade 
in Wheat, Price 25 cents; (1) The Routing of Canadian Grain for Export; ( vi) Salient 
Features in the Grain Situation in Canada; (n) Trends in World Wheat Acreage, 
with graphic appendix. 


(3) Live-Stock and_ Animal Products — (a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings 
in Canada (1) Meat and Fish, Pj-ice §1 per year, (2) Dairy and Poultry Products, 
Price 81 per year, (3) Apples, Pears, Small Fruits, and Vegetables, Price 50 cents 
per year; ( o) Monthly Reports on Stocks of Butter, Cheese, and Eggs in the Principal 
Cities of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; (d) Monthly Review of Dairy Production, 
Price 81 per year; (e) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, Poultry, 
Butter, Cheese, and Eggs; (J) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; ( g) Annual Survey of Live Stock and Poultry at Dec. 1, Price 25 ce?jfs; 
(h) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; (i) The Dairy Situa- 
tion in Canada (quarterly). Price 81 per year. 

(4) Other — Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports and imports), Price 81 per year. Annual Summary of Sugar 
Reports. _ Annual Report on the Agricultural Situation and Outlook (published in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture) with supplements as follows: 
(a) The Potato Situation in Eastern Canada, 1935; (b) Production Trends and 
Policies in Agriculture, 1936; and (c) Charts, 1937. Report of the Conference on 
Agricultural Statistics, Ottawa, Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1936. 

ISoTVi.— Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 per year. 
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PRODUCTION— continued. 

III. Ftjbs. 

Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price SS cents. List of Companies, Firms and Individuals, 
Engaged in Fur Farming in Canada, Price $5. Advance Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin ot the Production of Raw 
Furs (comprising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), P7-ice 
25 cents. 


IV. Fisheries. 

Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics, Price So cents. Advance Bulletins of Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 15 cents; New Brunswick, Price 15 cents; Quebec, Price 15 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces, and Yukon, Price 15 cents; British Columbia, Price 15 cents; 
Canada, Price 25 cents. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Foi’est Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 15 cents. 

[See also Reports on Manufactwes oj Forest Products listed under “Manufactures”, Section 
VII, Subsection (5).] 


VI. Mineral PEODironoN (Mining and Metallurgy). 

(1) General— (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 

(b) ^ Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals — reports on gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, copper, petroleum, gypsum, coal, cement, lime, clay, 
salt; asbestos, feldspar, etc.. Yearly subscription 50 cents per report; (d) Preliminary 
Estimate of Canada’s Mineral Production, Price 10 cents. 

(2) Coal— (a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price SO cents per year; 

(c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 

fSJ Annual Bulletins on Minim — Metals— The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables shelving Canadian and world production of gold). Price 25 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining, silver- 
lead-zinc mining, and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, 
cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-(IIopper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry (including Canadian and world pi'oduotion of nickel), Price 
25 cents. The Copper-Mining Industry (including Canadian and woi'ld production 
of copper). Price 10 cents. Metals of the Platinum Group, Price 10 cents. The 
Production of Miscellaneous Metals (including aluminium, antimony, barium, 
beryl, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chromite, lithium, magnesium, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, tin, titanium, tungsten). Price 15 cents. 
The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry, Price 15 cents. The complete 
Mining Series of Reports (with the exception of Coal), Price $4- 

Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 10 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 10 cents; Gypsum, Price 10 cents; Iron Oxides, Price 10 cents; Mica, 
Price 10 cents; Natural Gas, Price 10 cents; Petroleum, Price 15 cents; Salt, Price 
10 cents; Talc and Soapstone, Price 10 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals 
(including actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, magnesitic- 
dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, phosphate, 
silica bidck, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur-pyrites), Price 15 cents. 

Structural Materials- — The Cement Industry, Price 15 cents; Clay and Clay 
Products, Price 15 cents; Lime, Price 10 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 10 cents; 
Stone, Price 25 cents. 

Reports on Iron and Steel and -Their Products, Mamifactiires of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Chemicals and Allied Products listed under “Manufactures”, Section VII, Subsections (6), 
( 7), (8) and (9).] 

^9ff-~Sehscription price for all Mining, Metallurgieal and Chemical reports [including reports under 
groups (B), (7), (SJ. and C9),p.mci},m per year. 
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PRODUCTION — continued. 

VII. MANTJFACTtTRES. « 

(1) General — General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 cents . 
Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price cents; 
also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 20 cents; Ontario, 
Price 20 cents; British Columbia, Price 15 cents; Prairie Provinces, Price 25 cents; 
Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Alphabetical List of Products (annual report) ; 
Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Consumption of Luxuries 
(annual report). 

(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products — General Report on Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and. 
Miscellaneous Foods, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including 
Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; (d) Bread and Other 
Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, including Cocoa 
and Chocolate, Price 25 (^nts; (J) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Pnce 15 cents; (a) Dis- 
tilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (i) Wine, Price 25 cents; 
(j) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cerds; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, Price 15 cents; 
(1) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 cents; (nj 
Linseed Oil and Soya Bean Oil, Price 15 cents; (o) The Canned Poods Industry, 
Price 15 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 15 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables, 
(preliminary), Price 25 cents; (r) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco on Hand, 
(quarterly report), Price 50 cents; (s) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
(quartex'ly report) , Price 50 cents; fG Aerated and Mineral Waters, Price 15 cents, 

(S) Animal Products and Their Manufactures — ^Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; Leather Tanneries, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, Leather Belting, Boot and Shoe 
Findings, Leather, Price 25 cents; (d) Leather Boots and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (e) 
Leather Gloves and Mitts, Price 20 cents; (f) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing and Dyeing, 
Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Production, Price 50 cents per 
year. Monthly bulletin on Concentrated Milk Products, Price 50 cents per year. 

t-See also Reports on Lire Stock, etc., listed under “Agriculture” .] 

(4) Textile and Allied Industries — General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread 
and waste), Price $5 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets and 
woollen goods, n.e.s.). Price S5 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 cents; (i) Men’s 
Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (e) Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; 
(f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cents, 
(h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s., Price 25 cents; (i) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, 
Price 15 cents; (j) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 16 cents; (k) Corsets, Price 15 
cents; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags, Pn’ce 15 cents; (m) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, 
Price 16 cents; (n) Awnings, 'Tents and Sails, Price 15 cents. 

(5) Manufactures of Forest Products — Annual Reports, Price 25 cents each; (a) The Lumber 
Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries (biennial); 
fdj Paper-Using Industries (biennial). Annual bulletins: (a) The Lumber Industry, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial) , 
Price 25 cents; ( c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 20 cents. Annual Preliminary 
Reports on Wood-Using Industries; (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, 
Price 20 cents; (b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 15 cents; (c) Furniture, Price 15 cents; 
(d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicle 
Supplies, Price 15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and Caskets, 
Price 10 cents; (h) Sporting Goods, Price 10 cents; (i) Boat Building, Price 10 cents; 
(j) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; (k) Handles, Spools and Wood- 
turning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; fm J Excelsior, Price 10 cents; 
fnj Charcoal Manufacture, Price 10 cenis; (o) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Sup- 
plies, Price 10 cents; (p) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries, Price 10 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports^ on Paper-Using Industries; (a) The Printing Trades (com- 
prising the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and Bookbinding; 
Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing), Price 25 cents’, (b) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price IS cents; (c) 
Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (dj Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. Mon- 
thly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price 50 cents per year; (h) Asphalt 
Roofing Sales, Price 50 cents per year; (c) Rigid Insulating Board, Price 50 cents per 
year. Lumber Industry Series, Price 60 cents; Wood-Using Industries Series, Price 
51 'JO; Paper Using Industries Series, Price 

Note . — Suhacription price for all Forestry Branoh publications f8 per year. 
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PRODUCTION— concluded. 

VII. Manotactuees— concluded. " 

(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products — Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry — (a) Primary 
Iron and Steel, Price 15 cents; (b) Castings and Forgings, Price 15 cents; (c) Boilers, 
Tanks and Engines, Price 10 cents; (d) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 
IS cents; (e) Automobile Parts and Accessories, Price 15 cents; (f) Automobile Sta- 
tistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 10 cents; (h) Wire 
and Wire Goods, Price 15 cents; (i) Sheet Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (j) Hard- 
ware, Tools and Cutlery, Price 10 cents; (k) Bridge Building and Structural Steel. 
Pj'ice 10 cents; (1) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, Price 10 cents; (m) Machin- 
ery, Price 15 cents; (n ) Bicycles, Price 10 cents; (o) Iron and Steel and Their Products 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on the production of pig 
iron, steel, washing machines, cream separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized 
sheets, wire nails, w'ire rope and cable, steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly 
Reports; (a ) Pig Iron, Steel, and Ferro-Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b) Automobile 
Statistics for Canada, Price If per year. 

(1) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Jl/efaZs— Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 10 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 15 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 15 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 15 cc7its; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 25 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 15 cents; (h) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summai'y), Pnce 10 cenfs. Quarterly reports on production and sales of radio 
sets. Price 50 cents per year. Quarterly reports on sales of storage batteries, Price 
50 cents per year. Commodity bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, 
vacuum cleaners, electric motors and generators, electric transformers, incandescent 
lamps, etc. 

(8) Majiufaciures of the Non-Melallic Minei'als — Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallio Min- 
erals— ffl) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products Industry, 
Price 15 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 15 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, Price 
15 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.). Price 10 cents; (e) Lime, 
Price 10 cents; (f) Petroleum Products, Price 25 cents; (g) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 15 cents; (h) Balt, Price 10 cents; (i ) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 10 cents; (j ) Stone 
(primary, monumental, and ornamental), Price 25 cents; (k)_ Abrasives, Price 15 
ccjifs; (1) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes 
— gypsum products — mica products — non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Special Report on 
the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Pt'ice 10 cents. Monthly Report on Coke 
Statistics, Price 50 cents per year. 

(9) Chemicals and Allied Products — Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products — ( a ) Coal Tar 
Distillation, Price 10 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalies and Salts, Price 10 cents; (c) Com- 
pressed Gases, Price 10 cents; (d) Explosives, Ammunition and Fireworks, Price 
10 cents; (e) Fertilizers, Price 10 cents; (f) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prepar- 
ations, Price 15 cents; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, Price 15 cents; (h) Soaps, 
Cleaning Preparations and Washing Compounds, Price 15 cents; (i) Toilet Prep- 
arations, Price 15 cents; (j) Inks, Price 10 cents; (k) Adhesives, Price 10 cents; (1) 
Polishes and Dressings, Price 10 cents; ( m) Hardwood Distillation, Price 10 cents; ( n) 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds — cellulose products— 
insecticides— sweeping compounds — disinfectants — ^matches — dyes and colours— 
chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade 
in Canada, Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium 
Sulphate, etc. Special Report — Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada, as 
of July 1, 1932, Price 50 cents. Special Report on the Consumption of Chemicals 
In Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1934 and 1935, Price 25 cents, 

(10) Miscellaneous Manufactw'cs — General Report, Price 25 ceiits. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Brooms, Bi'ushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 
(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 15 cents. 

Note.— F or statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading “Public Utilities", 
p. 1083. 

YIll . Construction. 

Building Permits — ^Monthly and Annual Record, Price 81 per year. Annual Report, 
The Construction Industry in Canada, Price 25 cents. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 

(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade), Price $S. 

(2) Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, Price 25 cents. 

(3) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year, Price 50 cenfs. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report. ) 

(4) Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year. Price 25 cents. 

(5) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters), Price $2 per year. 

(6) Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months) , 
Price SI per year. 

(7) Monthly bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows; (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months) , Pr-ice 
75 cents per year; (b) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month). Price 75 
cents per year; ( c) Summary of Canada’s Exports (for latest month) , Price 75 cents 
pel' year; (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for latest month and 
accrued period) , Price 75 cents per year; ( e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period). Price 75 cents per year; (f) Canada’s 
Monthly Trade Trends with Empire Countries (by months and accrued period). 
Price 75 cents per year. The complete series in this section (7) may be obtained for $3 
per year. 

(8) Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (b) Iniports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fer- 
tilizers; (/) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (i) Imports of Lumber; 

(j ) Exports of Lumber; (k ) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (ni) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (sj Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (t) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (u) 
Imports and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v) Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp 
and Paper; (tv) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (x) Imports of Rubber and 
Products; (y) Exports of Rubber and Products; ( z) Imports of Sheet Metal Products; 

(aa) Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (66) Imports of Vehicles (of iron); 
(cc) Imports and Exports of Wire; (dd ) Imports and Exports of Soap; (ea) Imports 
and Exports of Fresh Fruits; (ff) Imports and Exports of Fresh Vegetables; (go) 
Imports and Exports of Pickles and Canned Vegetables; (hh) Imports and Exports 
of Canned and Preserved Fruits; fiij Imports of Animals, Living; fffj Exports of 
Animals, Living; (kk) Imports and Exports of Toilet Preparations. Price per year 
for imports and exports of one commodity. 

(9) Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (6) 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 

ISioTS.— Subscription price for all External Trade Branch pMications $15 per year. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 

1. Ret.ui, AN0 Wholesale Tr.ai>e (See Vols. X and XI under Report of the Seventh 
Census, p. 1074): — 

(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 

Final Reports (printed ) — Retail trade for the Dominion and the provinces, showing 
number of establishments, kinds of business, types of operation, full-time and 
part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit 
sales, forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details 
for cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business, and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and in- 
corporated places with populations of 1,000 and over. Retail Trade, Canada, 
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INTERNAL TRADE— continued. 

1. Retail and Wholesale Trade— concluded. 

(a) Census of Mercliandising and Service Establishments, 1931— concluded. 

Final Reports ( printed } — concluded. 

Price 50 cents; Ontario, Price 60 cents; Quebec, Price $0 cents; similar reports 
for each of the other provinces. Price So cents. Reports on wholesale trade 
similar in form and scope to the retail series. Wholesale Trade in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; similar reports for each of the five economic divisions of the 
country. Price 25 cents. Census of Canada, 1931, Voi. X — comprises the mer- 
chandising statistics contained in the retail series together with an analysis 
of results and special tables showing commodity sales; Vol. XI — comprises 
(1) statistics on retail services contained in the retail trade series, (2) all sta- 
tistics on wholesale trade, (3) special sections dealing with retail chains, hotels, 
and distribution of sales of manufacturing plants, (4) analysis of results. Price— 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents for each volume. 

(b) Annual Reports (processed) — ^Estimates of the total retail and wholesale trade, 
by provinces and by kinds of business. Retail Trade in Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Separate reports for the five economic divisions. Price 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Trade in Canada and the Provinces, Price 10 cents. Miscellaneous Results on 
Retail Trade (gross margins, stocks, payroll, accounts outstanding). Price 
10 cents. Similar report on wholesale trade, Price 10 cents. Motion Picture 
Theatres, Price 25 cents. Sales of Manufacturers’ Outlets, Price 10 cents. Com- 
plete merchandising series for one year, Price SI. 

{ ej Monthly Reports— Changes in the Value of Wholesale Sales; Changes in the Value 
of Country General Store Sales; Price 75 cents per year for each publication. 
Changes in the Value of Retail Sales; New Motor Vehicle Sales for Canada 
and the Provinces; Financing of Automobile Sales; Price SI per year for each 
publication; the two last-named together SI -50 per year. 

fd j Special Reports — A Decade of Retail Trade, 1923-1933 (estimated sales by pro- 
vinces and by kind-of-business groups carried back to 1923 and extended to 1933) ; 
Comparative figures for chain stores. Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929- 
1935 (monthly reports on retail trade summarized, corrections applied to allow 
for differences in number of business days and for seasonal variations) . Weekly 
Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1936— 
average weekly earnings for male and female employees shown by provinces 
and for selected kinds of business. Distribution of employees to show per- 
centages of total number receiving various weekly amounts, Price 25 cents. 
The Marketing Structure of the Wholesale Grocery Trade (special analysis 
of wholesale grocery trade, together with summary figures on grocery retailing) , 
Price 25 cents. 


2. Prices Statistics. 

Annual Reports — Report on Prices and Price Indexes in Canada, in the British 
Empire, and in Foreign Countries (dealing with exchange and currency, security 
prices — common stocks, preferred stocks, mining stocks — bond yields, U.S. 
common stocks, prices and index numbers of street car rates, hospital charges, 
manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates— and import 
and export prices and valuations), Price 25 cents. Preliminary Summary of 
Price Movements, 1936. 

Quarterly Reports — ^Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 
Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries, Price 25 cents per year. 

Monthly Reports — Index Numbers of Wholesale and Retail Prices in Canada — 
Security Prices — ^Exchange Rates, Price $1 per year. 

Weekly Eeporfs— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of Common 
Stock Prices and Long Term Bond Yields; Index Numbers of Mining Stock 
Prices, Price $!• SO per year. 

Special Eeporis— Urban Earnings and Housing Accommodation in Canada, 1931 
and 1936, Price 25 cents. 

The complete Prices Series of reports. Price $2. 


3. Records QE Branch Plant Development IN Canada. 

Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. Bulletin on Branch and 
Subsidiary Industries in Canada, Price 10 cents, British and Foreign Direct 
Investments in Canada. 
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INTERNAL TRADE— concluded. 

4. Balance of International Pattmbnts, Capital Movements, and International 
Ina^'estments. 

(a) Anmial Reports — The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936. 
(Current international transactions in goods, gold and services and movements 
of capital), Price 25 cents. British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, 
and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad 1926-1936, Price 23 cmts. Estimated 
Balance of International Payments for Canada, British and Foreign Invest- 
ments in Canada, and Canadian Investments Abroad. Preliminary Statements 
for 1937, Price 15 cents. 

(b ) Monthly Reports — Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other 
Countries. Price, single copies 10 cents, SI per year. 

Note. — Siibscri 2 }tion price for all Internal Trade Branch publications, iS per year. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 

(1) Railways and Tramways. — Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railw'ay Traffic Report, Price 25 cents', 
f ej Canadian National Railways, 1923-1936, Price 20 cents; (J) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1936, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports; (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes, and Operating Statistics, Price 50 cents; (bj Freight Traffic 
of Railways, Price 50 cents. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight, 
Price SI -50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates, 
Price 25 cents. Sitbscriplmi price for all 7'ailway reports, SS per year. 

(2) Express. — Annual Report on Espi’ess Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(S') Telegraphs. — Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(4) Telephones. — ^Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 23 cents. 

(5) Water Transportation. — (a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, Price 23 cents; 

(b) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics, Pnee 50 cents. 

(6) Electrical Stations. — (a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada,, 
Price 23 cents; (b ) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 

(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; ( dj Montldy Report 
on Electric Energy Generated, Price 50 cents. Subscription price for all central electric 
station reports, SI per year. 

(7) Motor Vehicles. — (a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
(b) Highways — Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, 
and Expenditures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 23 cents. 

(8) Civil Aviation. — Annual Report, Price 23 cents. 

Nove.— S ubscription price for all Transportation, Commtmkations, and Public Utilities Branch piiUicationa, 
$5 per year. 


FINANCE—' 

The Public Debt of Canada, Dominion, Peovinci.al and Muniou’al, Price 25 cents. 

Provincial Public Finance. 

(1 ) Financial Statistics of Provincial Govermnents. — (a) 1921 to 1936, including special 
Summaries and Analyses (1923, 1924, and 1927-31, out of print), Price 23 cents; 
(b } Bonded Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 1910 to 1930. (Out of 
print.) 

Munich’al Finance. 

(1) Statistics of Cilies and Toions. — (a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920;' (bJ 1925 to 1935, Price 23 cents (1925 anci 1928 
out of print); (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; 
(e) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 
5,000, 1922. 

(2) Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of Municipalities. — (a) 1919 to 1923; 
(6 J 1924 to 1935, Price cerate. 

(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities. — (a) 1919 to 
1935, P7'ice 25 cents. (1919-23 out of print.) 

(4) Municipal Tax Levies arad JEeceipte.— •Historical Analysis, 1913-35, P7'ice23 cents. 
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FINANCE — concluded. 


Civiii Seb'vice Statistics of the Dominion Government. 

(a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924: (Special Report-— out of print); (b) Numbers of Personnel and Salary 
Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents — (1) 1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 1935-36. 


JUSTICE— 

Criminal Statistics. —AnmsA Report, Price 50 cents. (Covers convictions, sentences, 
prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations, and executions.) 


EDUCATION— 

Annual Surrey of Education in Cmiada. — (Published annually since 1921.) Includes a 
bibliography of Canadian studies iii education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian 
education periodicals (since 1934). Price 50 cents. 

Biennial Survey of Libraries in Canada, 1931, 1933, 1935.-— (Previous to 1931 library sta- 
tistics were published at irregular intervals, first for the year 1921.) The Survey 
now includes public, univei'sity, college, government and other technical libraries 
in each edition. Libraries are listed individually with addresses, names of librar- 
ians, and certain other information concerning each library. School libraries were 
reviewed in the Survey for 1935; hospital and other institutional libraries in the 
Survey for 1931. Price 25 cents. 

Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on School Statistics, 1920, 1936. — A statement of 
the recommendations for increased^ comparability and usefulness in school statistics, 
resulting from discussion among officials of the provincial Departments of Education 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Free. 


Si’ECIAL EdTJCATIONAU BtrEUETINS. — 

(1 ) Salaries, Qualifications and Experience of Canadian Teachers. — A presentation of statis- 
tics for six provinces according to the plan recommended by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of 1936. Price 15 cents. 

(2) Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada. — The census record of professional 
occupations is consulted, along with university statistics of recent years, to see to 
which occupations the universities are graduating more (or fewer) workers than 
reciuired, A list of schools and faculties training for each profession is appended. 
Price 25 cents. 

(3) The Use of Films and, Slides in Canadian Schools. — A summary of the information 
collected concerning more than 90 per cent of Canadian schools. Includes a list of 
about 70 motion picture somces in Canada, and 300 addresses of persons especially 
interested in school motion pictures. Price 25 cents. 

(//.) The Use of Radios and Phonographs in Canadian Schools. — A companion bulletin to 
Number 3. Price 25 cents. 

(5) The Extent of Language Study in High Schools. — A comparison of the Canadian 
provinces with the States of the United States. Price 15 cents. 

(8) Directory of Private Schools in Eight Provinces. — Includes the addresses of independent 
elementary, secondary and commercial schools in all provinces except Quebec 
(for which a similar list is published by the province). Indicates for each school 
its control, and whether its pupils are elementarj'- or secondary, boys or girls. 
A page is included to indicate what other school directories are available in Canada. 
Price 25 cents. 

(7) List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada. — Lists the larger secondary schools of 
each province alphabetically according to post office address — about 1,150 academic, 
80 technical, and 100 commercial high schools. Agricultural schools and schools 
of fine art are also included. Price 60 cents. 

Note. — Subscription price for all Education Branch pMications, $1 per year. 
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GENERAL-— 

(1) National Wealth arid Income. — Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc., Price 25 cents; Income Assessed for Income War Tax, 
Price 15 cents. 

(2) Employment. —Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment (with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries) , Price 81 2 ier year. 

(S) Commercial Failures . — Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents Toer year. 

(4 ) Bank Debils.— Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada and the Equation of Exchange, Price SO 
cents per year. 

(5) Business Statistics. — The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price SI perjear— 
A statistical summai-y with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents — Twelve Years of the Economic 
Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 
in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, 
1919-33. Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada 1919-1934, Price 25 cents. Eco- 
nomic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period, Price 25 cents. Business 
Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year (monthly). Price 81 pier 
year. 

(e) Divorce.— Aimnal Report, Price 10 cents. 

(7) Liquor Control.— Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. 

(8) Tourist Trade. — Annual Report, Price 25 cents, 

(9) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National^ Economy of Canada . — ^A 
statistical study of their social ancl economic condition since Confederation, Price 
60 cents. 

(10) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada. — A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price SO cents. 

(11) The Canada Year Booh. — The official statistical annual of the physiography, _ re- 
sources, history, Institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 
81-50. 

Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 
formation: seismology; flora; fauna, natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
II. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada; 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. l^'ur Resources and Fur Pro- 
duction. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Power. 
XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVIL 
Internal Ti-ade. XVIII. Transportation and Communications (government 
conti'ol over transportation and communications; steam railways; electric rail- 
ways; express companies; road transportation; water-ways; air navigation; 
wive communications; wii-ele.ss communications; the post office; the press). 
XIX. Labour and Wages. XX. Prices. XXI. Public Finance (Dominion 
public finance; provincial public finance; municipal public finance; national 
wealth and income) . XXH. Currency and Banking; Miscellaneous Commercial 
Finance. XXIII. Insurance (and Government annuities). XXIV. Commercial 
Failures. XXV. Education. XXVI. Public Health and Related Institutions. 
XXVH. Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Ad- 
ministration (public lands; national defence; public works; etc.), XXIX. 
Sources of Official Statistical and Other Iniformation Relative to Canada. 
XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion le;^slation; principal events of the 
year; extracts from the Canada Gazette, re official appointments, commissions, 
etc.). Appendix, 

(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920 (English only), 1921, 1924, 1925, 1926 (English 
only;, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1936, areavailable.) 
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GENERAL — concluded. 

(IS) Camia.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually), Price SS cents. 

(IS) The Daily News Bulletin.~A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 -SO per year. 

(14 ) The Weelcly News Bulletin. — A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price W per year. 

(15) A Fact a Day about Canada.-— A monthly compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, Price S5 cents a year. 

Note.— 5r/i(! complete service of all puhlkaimis issued by the Bureau (with the exception of neiBS bulletins) 
may be obtained for a special rate of S20 per year. 


Section 2. — ^Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 

List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 

respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927-R.S.C., 1927.) 

Note. — Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King's Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to SI per copy according to number of pages. 

Agriculture. — Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Clold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedi- 
gree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77) ; Destructive Insect and Pest (47) ; Fertilizers (69) ; Root Veget- 
ables (181;; Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale 
(100); Maple Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Agricultural Pests Control (5); Natural Products 
Marketing (1934, c. 57; 1935, c. 64); Hay and Straw Inspection (1932-33, o. 26); Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation (1935, c. 23); Fruit, Vegetables and Honey (1935, c. 62). 

Auditor. General. — Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27). 

Civil Service Commission.— Civil Service (22), as amended (1932, c. 40). 

External Affairs. — The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65). 

Finance.— Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); B.ank of Canada (1934, c. 43 and 1936, c. 
22); Bankruptcy (11) and (1931, cc. 17 and 18, and 1932, c. 39); Bills of Exchange (16) and 
(1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46 and 1935, c. 16); 
Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (1935, 
c. 3); Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee, (1937, c. 6); Civil Service 
Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept, 
of Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, o. 60); Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement (1934, e. 53 and 1935, cc. 20 and 61); Federal District Commission 
(1927, c. 55 ; 1928, c. 20) ; Dominion Housing (1935, c. 58) Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
(1937, c. 11); Interest (102); Old Age Pensions (156) (1931, c. 42; 1937, c. 13); Penny Bank 
(13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) (1934, c. 39); Special War Re- 
venue (179) (1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42)— (in part); Gold Export (1932, c. 33; 1935, c. 21); 
Tariff Board (1931, c. 55); Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered by the Depart- 
ment but under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders 
(135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities (184). 

Fisheries,— Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and 
Canned Foods (77) (1934, c. 38; 1935, c. 31, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep-Sea 
Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) (1937, c. 30); Pelagic Sealing 
(153); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navigable 
Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention 
(1930, c. 10); The Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the 
Minister of Fisheries. 

Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, o. 4.6; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5); Foreign Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36); Loan Companies (28) (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies 
(29) (1931, 0. 57); Civil Service Insurance (23). 
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Justice.— Department, of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105) ;_ Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer c3ourt (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). The following Acts, while not regularly administped by the Department, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice; Canada Evidence (59) ; Marriage and 
Ilivorce (127); Tobacco Restraint (199); Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51; 1932, c. 18); 
Juvenile Delinquents (1929, c. 46); Administration of Justice in the Yukon (1920, c. 62); 
Divorce (Ontario, 1930, c. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (1930, c. 15). 

lOng’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. — Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 

Labour. — Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, c. 39); Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); 
Technical Education (193) (1934, c. 9); Vocational Education (1931, c. 59); Government 
Annuities (7) (1931, c. 33) ; Combines Investigation (26) as amended (1935, c. 54, and 1937, c. 23); 
White Phosphorous Matches (128h Unemployment Relief (1930, c. 1); Unemployment and 
Farm Relief (1931, c. 58) and Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance (1932, c. 13); 
Relief (1932, c. 36); Relief (1932-33, c. 18); Relief (1934, c. 15); Relief (1935, c. 13); Unem- 
ployment Relief and Assistance (1936, cc. 15, 46); Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance (1937, c. 44). 

Mines and Resources.— Lake of the Woods Conti*ol Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt fllC); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Lands 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northw'est Game (141); NorthAvest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Pow'er (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain debts duo the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61) ; Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 3): Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1930, c. 33) ; Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); SaskatcheAvan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, c. 35). 

National Defence.— Departmezit of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, e. 7); 
Ss. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (3); Air Force; Visiting 
Forces (British CommonAvealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 

National Revenue.— Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive In.sect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War ReA^enue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs and lisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62); Fertilizers 
(in part) (69); Food and Drugs (in part) (76); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey, (in part) (1935, 
c. 62); Inspection and Sale (in part) (100); Meat and Canned Foods (in part) (77) ; Opium and 
Narcotic Drug (in part) (144; ; Precious Metals Marking (in part) (84) ; Patent and Proprietary 
Medicine (in part) (151); Quarantine (in part) (168); Seeds (in part) (185); Weights and Meas- 
ures (in part) (212). 

Peusiom and National Health.— Pensions; Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Veteran’s Assistance Commission (1936, c. 47); Pension (157 and amendments) ; Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). The two latter Acts arc adjudicated 
upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National Health: Department of Pensions 
and National Health (Part II) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); 
Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (1934, o. 44); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (1929, c. 49 and amendments); Food 
and Drugs (including Honey) (76 and amendments). 

Post Office. — Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179), 

PuMic Archives.— Public Archives (S). 
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Fablie Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166): Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, o. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, c. 47). 


Secretary of State. — Companies (1934, c. 33) as amended; Naturalization (138) ; Patents 
(1935, c. 32B Copyright (32) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, c. 38); Canada Tem- 
perance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as amended; Trade 
Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian Nationals 
(21) Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treaties of Peace; Timber 
Marking (198) (1930, c. 45)'; Trade Mark and Design (201) (1928, c. 10). 


Trade and Commerce. — Canada Grain (1930, c. 6; 1932-33, cc. 9, 24j 1934, _ c. 26); Elec- 
tricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas 
Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (1928, c. _40: 
1929, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian 
Coal used in the Manufactoe of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal 
(1930, c. 6); Water Meters (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, 
c. 53); Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, c. 59). 

Transport, — Canada Shipping, 1934 (1934, c. 44) ; Government Harbours and Piers (89) ; 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part 2) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(1936, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission G889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
0 . 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Dominion Harbour Commission, 1911 (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board, 1936 (1936, c. 42); 
Canadian Broadcasting, 1936 (1936, c. 24); Department of Transport (171), as amended (1936, 
0.34); Government Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward . Island R, ail ways 
Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); 
Canadian National Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian 
National Steamships, 1927 (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific, 1933 (1933, c. 33) as amended (1936, c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, 1937 (1937, o. 43); Radiotelegraph (195); Aeronautics (3). 

An Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, o. 19); An Act to 
declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the 
general advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20). 


Section 3. — Publications of Dominion Departments. 

List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Depart- 
ments. 

Note. — A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
issued regularly once a year, with supplements when reguired; copies may be obtained from the King's Printer, 
Ottawa. 

Agriculture. — Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1931-33, Do- 
minion Bacteriologist, 1934^36, Dominion Botanist, 1931-34, Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, 
Dominion Chemist, 1934-36, Dominion Field Husbandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist 
1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1931-33, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, 
Experimental Fox Ranch, Summerside, 1931-34, Illustration Stations, 1931-33. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Branch. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the 
Experimental Farms and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, 
Boaverlodge, Alta., 1931-36, Cap Rouge, Que., 1933-36, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1932-36, 
Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fredericton, N.B., 1931-36, Flarrow and Delhi, Ont., 1932-36, 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask., 1932-36, Indian Head, Sask., 1932-36, Kapuskasing, Ont., 
1931-36, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, Laeombe, Alta., 1932-36, L’Assomption, Que., 1930-36, 
Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Lethbridge, Alta., 1931-36, Manyberries, Alta., 1927-36, Nappan, 
N.S., 1932-36, Rosthern, Sask., 1931-36, Saanichton, B.C., 1932-36, Scott, Sask., 1931-36, 
Ste Anno de la Pocatifere, Que., 1931-36, Summerland, B.C., 1932-36, Summerside Pox 
Ranch, P.E.I., 1931-34, Swift Current, Sask., 1931-36, Windermere, B.C., 1931-36. Bulletins 
and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, 
including publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; 
Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic 
Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the maldng 
of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, 
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etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, marketing pf eggs, wool, 
etc._ Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to: contagious abortioiy 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot and 
mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed branch 
as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding 
Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Fruit Branch reports relating to the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables and their preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act and the Maple 
Sugar Industry Act. 

A pamphlet entitled “Departmental Directory and List of Publications” contains a 
list of the publications of the Department, numbering more than 300. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins, and circulars on field_ crops, live stock, dairying, 
orchard and garden, animal, insect, and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miseellp- 
eous topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application 
to its Publicity and Extension Branch. 

Auditor General. — Annual Beport. 

Board of Badway Commissioners for Canada.— Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 

Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. How Appointments are made m 
the Public Service. Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers, and Typists. Exapiinadions 
for Custom Service. Examinations for Postal Service. Examinations for Junior irade 
. Commissioners. Positions exempted from the Civil Service Act. 

External Alfairs.— Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimate.?. Particulars of Dommion of 
Canada Loans Cutstanding. Reprint of the Budget Speech of the Minister of Finanpe. 
Report on the Administration of Old Age Pen.sions in Canada. Report on Dominion 
Subsidies and Grants to Provinces of Canada. 

Fisheries. — (Publications marJeed * arc available in both Enolisli and French editions.) 
*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes — A. Halkett. ’’’Canada's Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 
showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Ground.?. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in 
North American Waters — A. W. H. Needier. Statistics of the Catch of Cod oft' the East 
Coast of North America, 1920 — 0. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930— O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needier. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters — Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry — R. H. Williams. ’’’Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical) . 
’’’Fisheries Neivs Bulletin (monthly). ’’’’The Salmon Fi.shery of British Columbia. Report 
on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. ’’’Summary of the Report by Messrs. 
Cockfield, Broivn and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products. ’’’Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. Hardening Mud Bottoms 
for Oyster Culture (mimeographed) . Factors in the Shipment of Live Lob3tor.s from Ea.stern 
Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring— Hjort. ’’’The Life 
of the Atlantic Salmon. “'Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on Fishery 
Investigations, 1921-30, and ’’’Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33. ’’’Report of the Royal C.^ornmission 
Investigating tho Fisheries of the Maritime ProvinGe.s and the Magd,alen Islanfl.s, 1927. *Tho 
Storage of Oysters — A. W. li. Needier. Check List of the Fishes of the Domim(m of Canada 
and Newfoundland, illustrated (§2)— A. Halkett. ““Any Day a Fish Day (fish cooking 
hints and recipes). ’’’Memoranda (mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish pro- 
cessing. 

'No'iS.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
appUcanis fat' any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charyas may be 

Insurance.— Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies, 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Regis'tered Insurance Companies (subject to correction); 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Aimual List of Securities Iield by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies. Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. 
Table of Bond Values, 

4G847-G9 . 
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Justice.— Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 

King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— The _ Canada Gazette, puUiahed 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras; subscription, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies SO eents each, other countries SIO per annum and 
So cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi-monthly , 
S3 per annum, single copies, SO cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly 
subscription, S6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928-37, 
$5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to SI per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1 including supplements, additional S5 cents. Parliamentary De- 
bates, "Hansard”, issued daily during session, French and English, S3 per session each 
for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, 5 cents. 

Note. — Prices ofUuebodks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on 
cost. They may he ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly once a year loith supplements u'hon required and copies 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Lahowe. -—Monthly. --The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a 
subscription price of 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United 
States of America, and Mexico, and of $1 per annum to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual. — Report of the Department of Labour (including: Reports, of Proceedings under, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, Technical Education Act, Government Annuities Act, Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, and the Relief Legislation). Labour Legislation in Canada as ex- 
isting on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published 
annually in February or March) . Labour Organization in Canada. Oi-ganization in Industry , 
Commerce, and the Professions in Canada. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, Prices 
in Canada and other Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. 
Interim Report of the National Employment Commission. Final Report of the National 
Employment Commission. General Reports. — Judicial Proceedings respecting Consti- 
tutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 
1910, 1918, 1920, and 1925. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. 
Trade Union Law in Canada. Reports of Investigations wider the Combines Investigation Act . — 
(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the 
Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine in the Distribution, of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (5) In- 
vestigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926;(6)Inves- 
tigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report 
of the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (8) Report of (Commis- 
sioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (9) Report of Registrar into Alleged 
Combine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) Report of (Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Registrar 
on Tobacco Manufacturers and Other Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontarioj 1933; H2) 
Report of Registrar on the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in 
Canada, 1933. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Seties.—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) 
Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; (3) Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industiues in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour 
Conference; (7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Second Report; (8) National 
Conference Regarding Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
Fourth Report; (11) Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment, No. 1, Sixth Report. 

Mines and Resources.— 

Depabtmental. — ^A nnual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for fiscal 
years. 

(Applications for publications, other than the Annual Report, altould he addressed to the Directors of the 
Branches concerned ) . 

Mines and Geology Branch. — The Bubeati of Geology and Topography.— (Memoirs 
descripiive of the geology of areas examined in detail); Economic Geology Series, (containing a 
summary of information on economic subjects from published reports, which is supplemented 
in some cases by field studies); preliminary reports and maps on field studies; small and large 
scale geological and topographical maps on areas examined. 

The BuBEA-a op Mines.— H alf-yearly reports of Investigations in Ore Dressing and 
Metallurgy; Annual Review (by calendar years) of the Canadian Mineral Industry; Separate 
revi^s of the various minerals; Monographs on mineral technology; the Annual Report of 
the Explosives Division. 
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The National Museum oe Canada. — ^A nnual Reports for fiscal years; mu-seum bulletins 
dealing with anthropology, ornithology, zoology, and botany. 

Geographic Board of Canada. — Reports containing all decisions of the Board, with 
reference to place names and their meanings. (No reports have been published for several 
years.) 

La7ids, Parks and Forests Branch. — ^Annual Reports of _ Branch :^descriptive_p_am:^lets, 
bulletins, folders, etc., relating to the Northwest Territories and Ahikon, Dominion Forest 
Service, National Parks (including historic sites), and the administration of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act. 

SurvcTjs atid Engmeering Branch. — Publications dealing with the work of the Dominion 
Observatories, Ottawa; Dominion Astrophysioal Observatory, Victoria; Dominion Water 
and Power Bureau; Geodetic Service of Canada; Hydrographic and Map Service; Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. 

Immigration Brancfi.— Annual Reports. 

Indian Affairs Branch. — Annual Reports for fiscal years. Publications include; Schedule 
of Indian Reserves, 1928, Price SI. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II and HI, 
Price SIS. Census of Indians in Canada, 1934. 

National Defence. — Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 

National Researcli CouncO.— Annual Aeporls.— Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1935-3G. Technical Reports, — (For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 are now out of print.) _No._22, An Experi- 
mental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled Ware- 
houses in Nova Scotia, by S. G. Lipsett, covering investigation by the Associate Com- 
mittee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat (Second Report), 
by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the Associate Committee 
on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, by J. M. Manson, prepared 
under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; No. 27, Weeds and Their 
Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kii-k, G. Godel, W. G. Smith and J. M. Manson; No. 28, 
The Comparative Feeding Values for Live Stock of Barley, Oats, Wheat, Rye, and Corn, 
by E. W. Grampton; No. 29, The Comparative Feeding Values for Poultry of Barley, Oats, 
Wheat, Rye, and Corn, by E. W. Cramptoii. The series of Techneial Reports has been 
discontinued. Future publications will appear as bulletins. Bulletins. — (For Nos. 1 
to 12 see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 11 are no%v out of print.) 
No. 13, Interim Report on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding 
the Feasibility of Using Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian 
Wheat, by R. NeWton; No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray 
Painting, submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting; No. 16, Health 
Hazards in the Radium Industry, by John D. Leitch; No. 17, Radium Dosage, by G. C. 
Laurence. No. 18, Chemical Weed liillers, by Dr. W. H. Cook and A. C. Halferdahl; 
No. 19, Peaux et Cuirs, by W. E. Graham. A bulletin entitled “The Use of Wax in the 
Plucking of Poultry” by Dr. N. H. Grace has been published jointly by the National 
Research Council and the Dominion Department of Agriculture. In addition to the fore- 
going list of printed reports and bulletins issued by the Council, 53 reports have been mimeo- 
graphed and 263 typewritten. {Specially prepared and intended only for limited distribution.) 
Periodical.— Canadian Journal of Research, at present issued in two parts, devoted, respec- 
tively, to (a) physical and chemical sciences and (b) botanical and zoological sciences. 

Note. — The above list includes the regular publications of the Research Council. Many special papers and 
publications arc also issued. For further information re these, application shotdd be made to the Director of Re^ 
search Information. 

National Revenue. — Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise, and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
(monthly) . 

Pensions and National Health. — (1) Sanitation— Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment, Rural Water Supplies; (19) 
Athletes’ Foot; (22) A Survey of Vitamins; (24) Information for Men — Syphilis and Gonor- 
rhoea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents 
—Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) 
Goitre— Facts for the General Public; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You 
Should Know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination; (34) The Rat Menace; 
(51) Infantile Paralysis. 

46847-G9f ^ • 
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Post Office. — Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 

PoWlc Archives.— -dnnwrtf Reporis .1-1914-15 (60 cents); 1921 (30 cents); 1923 (55 cents); 
1926 (to cents ); 1928 (35 cents); 1929 (50 cents); 1930 (50 cents); 1931 (St); 1932 ($1); 1933 {§1); 
1934 (10 cents); 1935 (St); 1936 (SI). 

Numbered Publications. — No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation — Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), S2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70 — Kennedy and Lanctdt (1931), 
SI; No. 13, Vol. I,, Catalogue of Pamphlets, « 1493-1877— Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets, “ 1878-1931— Casey (1932), SI. 

Special Publications. — (h) Documents — Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91 — 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), S3; (i) Catalogue of Pictures, etc. ,« Part I, 
Sec. 1— Kenney (1925), S3.50; (j) Documents— Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period^Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), S3; (1) The Kelsey Papers® (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)— Doughty and Martin (1929), S2; (m) Documents— Currency in 
Nova Scotia® 1675-1758 — Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), S2; (n) Documents — Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28 — Doughty and Story (1935), S3. 

1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogue.^ of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. 2 Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. ® Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 

same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. ^ Complete volumes, including index, in 

English and French in same volume. ® Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 

notes and index in English; texts of journals as in original (English) exact. ® Title and foreword in 

English and French, otheim-ise in English onlj'. 

Public Works. — Annual Report. 

Secretary of State.— Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. The Canadian Patent 
Office Record, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 

Trade and Commerce. — *Annual Report of the Dept, of Trade and Commerce, 
Price 25 cents; ^Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commi.s3ioners for Canada, Price 
25 cents; ^Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, Price 25 cents; Annual Reports of Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratory; *List of Licensed Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures (catalogue of). Price 25 cents. 

Note. — Requests for those of the above piMication.s marked with an astci-isk should he addressed to the King’s 
Printer; the remaining publications may be obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, 

Commercial Intelligence Service . — Commercial Intelligence .lournal. — Published w'eekly 
in English and French, containing I'eports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information. Annual subscription, Canada, St, outside Canada, S3. 50. 

TSiQi:E.~PublicaUons of the Commercial Intelligence Service arc cotn piled with a view to furnishing Canadian 
exporters with information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the com- 
petition to he encountered. Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publica- 
tions available include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering 
countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are 
issued separately, which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. 
In all other cases their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. — (For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1073 to 1086). 

Transport. — Canal Services. — Annual Report of the Department of Transport, Price 
50 cents. Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. The Trent Canal System, Price 10 cents. Canal 
Rules and Regulations, Price 10 cenls. Churchill and the Hudson Bay, Price 10 cents. 
Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price fO cenfs. 

(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa)— ’Th.e Quebec Bridge, 2 Vols., Price $5. The Welland. Ship (ianal, 1913-33, Price 
$10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates. 
Price $5. .Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, 
Price $2.50. Rejjort of Joint Board of Engineers (reconvened), Price 5:3.50. 

^ Marine Scrrices.— Annual Report, Department of Marine (now Department of Transport), 
Price 25 cents. International Convention Respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 50 cenis. Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 25 cents. List of Canadian Shipping, 
Price 60 cents. Load Line Regulations, 1932, Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Examina- 
tion of Seamen and Others for Certificates of Efficiency of Life-boatmen, Price 10 cents. 
List of Lights, etc., in Canada: (oj Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents', (h) Atlantic Coast, Price 
35 cenis; fcj Inland Waters, Price 10 cenis. 
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(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa) — Regulations, Government W^^-rves in 
Canada (French and English),’ Price 10 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to_ the 
Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign Sea-Going Ships (French and English), 
Price 25 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
of Coasting and Inland Vessels (French and English), Price 25 cents. Rules of the Road, 
International (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules of the Road, Great Lakes (1* rench 
and English) , Price 10 cents. Tide Tables, St. Lawrence Ship Channel (P'rench and Englmh) , 
Price 25 cents. Regulations for Shipping Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Expedition to Hud- 
son Bay, N.B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. Inspection of Boilers and 
Machinery of Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. ^ Rules for Life-Saving Ap- 
pliances (P’rench and English), P?’ice 10 cents. Rules for Ihspection of Hulls and Equipment 
(English only), Price 10 cents. Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates (English only), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Examination of Engineers on Steamships (P'rench and English), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Fire Extinguishers on Steamships (English only). Price 10 cents. 
Rules for Harbour Masters (English only) , Price 10 cents. 

(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa) Inter- 
national Tele-Communication Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with Communication 
Regulations annexed thereto. Price 25 cents. Radiotelegraphy Requirements for Ships 
registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the Safety 
of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued thereunder. 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference, Price 35 cents. Supple- 
ment “A” (1934) to Bulletin No. 2, Price 15 cents. Navigation Conditions on the Hudson 
Bay Route from the Atlantic Seaboard to Fort Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-35, 
Price 10 cents. Hudson Bay Report, 192'f , Price 25 cents. 

Air Services. — (Obtainable from the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa ). Air Regulations, Canada, Free. IVIap Showing Radio Stations Operated as Aids 
to Navigation, 1935, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for Wireless 
Telegraph Operators, Price 25- cents. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada, Price 25 
cents. Kilocjnle-Metre Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. Radiotelegraph Act and Regu- 
lations issued thereunder. Price 10 cents. Pamphlet containing Extracts fi'om the_Radio- 
telegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental 
Radio Stations, Pres. Notices to Mariners re; Weather, Ice, and Other Reports Transmitted 
by Radio-Telegraph, Free. Pamphlets containing Examination Procedure for Certificates 
of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators, Free. 

(Obtainable from, the Meteorological Office, S15 Bloor Street West, Toronto (5), Ontario ) — 
Monthly Record of Meteorological Observations in Canada and Newfoundland, single 
copies. Price 10 cents, yearly subscription SI. Monthly Weather Map, single copies. Price 
10 cents, yearly subscription 's! . Daily Weather Map— Toronto edition, yearly subscription, 
Price $ 4 . Annual Reports (1895-1916), Pries W. 

{Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 1178 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba ). Daily Weather Map— Winnipeg edition (includes w'eekly bulletin during agri- 
cultural season) , yearly subscription, Price §4- 

Canadian Travel Bureau. — Canada Your Friendly Neighbor Invites You; How to Enter 
Canada; Canada (recreational folder); Sport Fishing in Canada; Canada’s Game Fields; 
Canoe Trips in Canada; Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Canada and United States Road 
Map, General, Eastern, Central and We.stern sheets. 


Section 4. — ^Publications of Provincial Governments. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the 
Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Department of Public Works and Highways, 
Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, 
Vital Statistics and Public Health. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of A.ssembly. Journal of 
Education. Manual of the Public instruedon Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Peporte.— Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Board of Censors) ; Department of Agri- 
culture; Department of Highw'ays; Department of Lands and Forests; Department of 
Labour) including Minimum Wage Board, Employment Service Offices, Inspection of 
Factories, Unemployment Relief) ; Statistics of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Municipal- 
ities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Workmen’s Compensation Board; the 
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Power Comtnission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia Housing Commission; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia section) . Special Reports.— Milk and Cream 
Inquiry; Franchise Inquiry; Investigation into workings of Compensation Board; Submis- 
sion by the Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Financial Relation. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the In.sane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Pdver Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of Public Utilities Commission; 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board. 


QUEBEC. 

Note.— r/ie titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 

Attorney General. — ^Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 

Tourist Bureau. — (Publications marked (Ijarc bilingual; (&) Separate French and English 
editions; (S) English only.) 

(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (3) Tours in Quebec (SO pp. guide, 
illustrated); (3) The Gaspe Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet); (2) Gaspe Peninsula (260 
pp. — Complete guide— illustrated) ; (2) Along Quebec Highways (900 pp.— illustrated — 
Price $2): (3) The St. Maurice Valley (24 pp. illustrated); Quebec et ses Regions de Tourisrne 
(24 pp.— illustrated booklet) ; (3) Hunting and Fishing in Quebec. 

Municipal Affairs, Trade and Conunerce.— Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin (monthly); Butter and Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Sta- 
tistics reports; Co-operative People’s Banks and Agricultural and Co-operative Societies. 

Ucaith and Provincial Secretary. — Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual E.eportof the Departmentof Health;the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925) ; Rapport de 
I’Arohiviste (annual); Monuments commemoratifs de la province de QiiSbeo— P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 

Treasury. — Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech ; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 

Bureau of Revenue. — Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
of Motor Vehicle Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 

Lands and Forests. — Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouillo vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc — G.-C. Piche; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Rivieres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec — G.-C. Piche; 
Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concedSes de 1867 a 
1923 (Supplement 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 

Agriculture. — Annual Eeporfs.— Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Bulletins. — (55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to plant your 
Fruit trees; (44) Vegetable Culture; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (89) The Drainage of Farm 
Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Farm Account Book; 
(100) Soils Drainage; (114) La taille du pommier; (115) Vegetable Garden; (116) Swine Feed- 
ing; (117) Contagious Abortion; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (122) Culture du 
tabac; (123) Cueillette ct cmballage des pommes; (124) Arrosago du verger commercial 
(French and English) ; (125) Culture de la tomato, du piment et des aubergines; (127) Planta- 
tion d’un verger commercial; (128) Greenhouses, Hotbeds and Shelters; (129) Loscoursd’eau 
municipaux; (130) Comment lutter centre le ver blanc; (131) Le pain de menage; (132) La 
culture des (raises; (134) L’industrie du sucre d’erable dans la province de Qii6bec. (135) 
Les arrosages du verger; (130) Mangeons plus de Ifigumes; (137) Polyarthrite du poulain. 
Circulars. — (42) Selection des troupeaux de volailles; (125) Guide des'cercles de formieres; 
(65) Common Weeds and their Control; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quefjec. Miscellaneous. — 
(293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 
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Highways.— Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual) ; An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (1934), (separate French and English editions). 

Mnes and Fisheries. — Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava, by T- C. 
Denis (1929); Report on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Ban- 
croft (1916); L’industrie de I’amiante dans la province de Quebec (1917); Geological ^cetch 
and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining Opera- 
tions in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1929 to 
1936; Fisherman’s Paradise; 'I'he Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat musqu^; Fur 
Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921. 

Colonization. — Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 

Labour, — Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 

Public Works.— Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 

Public Instruction.— Code scolaire (1927); The Education Act (1911); Regulations of 
the Catholic Committee (1936); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memo- 
randa of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1934) ; Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon prernier livre 
(1st and 2nd parts) (1900), a new edition of which is printed everj^ year; I’Enseignement 
primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards 
and School Inspectors; Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1920); 
Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of auth- 
orized text books. 

Legislative Council.— Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly.— Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to) ; Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 

Agriculture. — Annual Reports . — Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
RtiZZeims.-PB-DiTS.— (335) The Strawberry in Ontario (rev. 1936); (342) Fire Blight (1929); 
(354) The Pear (1930); (355) The Raspberry and Blackberry (rev. 1936); (356) Insects 
Attacking Fruit Trees (1930); (383) Peach Yellows and Little Peach; (389) V. Peaches. 
Genbeal Fabming.— (218) Birds of Ontario in Relation to Agriculture, Price B5 ce'tits; (277) 
Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario (1920); (296) Sweet Clover (rev. 1928); (326) Farm 
Barns (1927); (331) Public Speaking and Debate (1933); (348) Amateur Dramatics (1929); 
(349) Grain Smuts; (360) Farm Underdrainage (1931); (364) Manures and Fertilizers (1931); 
• (370) Testing Milk, Cream, and Dairy By-Products on the Farm and in the Factory; (371) 
Buttermaking on the Farm (1936); (372) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar 
Cheese (1936); (374) Use More Ontario Honey (1933); (385) Cheese Mites and Their Control 
(1937); (327) Knots and Splices; Rope on the Farm (rev. 1937). Livestock.— (304) Infectious 
Abortion of Cattle (rev. 1933) ;1(337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep (1928) ; (338) Hints on Judging 
(1931); (350) The Warble Flies (1934); (367) Pork on the Farm (1932); (373) Dairy Cattle 
(1933); (378) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (380) Parasites Injurious to Swine (rev. 
1936); (387) Swine Diseases and Their Prevention; Swine Feeding. Poultry. — (305) Diseases 
of Ploultry (1932); (363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry (1931); (379) Farm Poultry (rev. 1935). 
Vegetables.— (358) The European Com Borer (1931); (375) Ontario Grown Leaf Lettuce 
(1933) (386) Vegetable Diseases; (388) Vegetable Gardening; (390) Potatoes. Bees.— (384) 
Bee Diseases (1933). Circulars. — (8) Back-Yard Pig Feeding; (10) Varieties of Farm Crops; 
(15) Livestock Shipping Association; (16) Home Pasteurizing of Milk; (38) Cream before 
Pasteurization as a Factor in Butter-making; (39) Beef Rings; (41) SAveet Clover; (51) 
Perennial Sow Thistle; (62) Liver Disease of Horses; (54) Dodder; (55) Home Mixing of 
Fertilizers; Navel Ills of Foals. Specials.— A.n Economic Analysis of Cheese Factory Op- 
erations in Ontario; Co-operative Marketing; Destruction of Wolves; Farm Account Book, 
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Price 25 cents; Fertilizer Recommendations; Fruits of Ontario, Price 50 cents; Probable 
Causes and the E.emedies for Defects in Second Grade Cream; The Value of Birds to Man; 
Tobacco Soils in Norfolk County. Acfs.—Ditches and Water Course Act; Weed Control Act. 

Attorney GeiiCFa!.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insurance; 
Loan and Trust Corporations; Division Courts; Annual Report of Commissioner of Pro- 
vincial Police; PoAvers and Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook) . 

Education. — Annual Report of the Minister of Education; School Acts; Regulations 
and Courses of Study: ( 1 ) Public and Separate Schools, ( 2 ) Continuation Schools, (3) High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended 
by French-speaking Pupils; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book Reg- 
ulations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of school manuals 
with their prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; Regulations and Courses of 
Study of the Univei'sity of Ottawa Normal School; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and 
Regulations for First Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Annual De- 
partmental Middle and Upper School Examinations; Announcement re the Carter Scholar- 
ships; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the 
Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; Regulations for Consolidated 
Schools; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature 
Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, 
Public and Separate Schools; Schools and Teachers for the Province of Ontario, 1936. 

Game and Fisheries. — ^Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 192S-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Sinall Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation; Monthly Bulletin of the 
Department. 


Health. — Acts. — The Public Health Act and the Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
Ihe Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals 
Act; Registration of Nurses Act; An Act Respecting the Fumigation of Premises; Milk 
Control Act, 1934. Beoulations. — Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; 
Regulations Respecting Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of 
Non-Intoxicating Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrups, 
Wines and Brewed Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; 
Regulations Governing the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations 
Connection of Water Supplies; Regulations pursuant to the Mental Hospitals Act, 
1935; Regulations pursuant to the Public Hospitals Act; Regulations regarding Private 
Hospitals; Rules and Regulations relating to the Registration of Nurses; Regulations Re- 
specting X'-ray Examination, and Tuberculin Test for Nurses in Sanatoria and Public Hos- 
•pitals; Jtegulations for the Use of Hydrocyanic Acid or Cyanide Compounds for Fumi- 
gation; Emulations relating to Convalescent Hospitals. Publications. —Anmal Report 
upn the Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent 
Hospitals, and Sanatoria for Consumptives; Annual Report of the Department of Health; 
Annual Report upon the Ontario Hospitals for the Mentally 111, Mentally Sub-normal, and 
Epileptic. (PampUets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto.) 

Highways.— Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Association; 
Highiyay 1 raihe Act and Regulations (1937); General Specifications for Highway Bridges, 
^ 7 ° ^ iimtmg and Care of Roadside Trees; Public Commercial Vehicles Act, 
Ino- ^’Sl'V^i'^^ndment, 1934; Public Vehicle Act and Regulations, 1930, and Amendment, 
193o; Highway Improvement Act, 1935; Official Government Road Maps of Ontario; Weekly 
Bulletin on Road Conditions, Free on application; and County Maps, Price 10 cents for each 
county. 

Lahour.—LwfsZafiow.— Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; bteam Boiler AtW; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issumice of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 

Lj^ipioyment Agoncie;^ Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the 
1 raining of .^^prenfcices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade 
designated; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; 
wXc o Minimum W^e Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of 

T approved by Order ih Council. Eeporfs.-Annual Report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour, including the reports of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employ- 
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ment Service of Canada; Factory Inspection Brancli; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers, Apprenticeship Board, and the Minimum Wage Board. 
Text Books, — Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; Engines, 
Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ 
Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 

Lands and Forests. — Annual Report; Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands; Woodlots 
of Ontario; Forest Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Settlers’ Lands; Gathering 
Pine Cones; List of Townships; Forest Resources of Ontario. 

Mines. — The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1937, revised. Handbook — Ontario’s Mines and 
Mineral Resources, (sixth edition, 1936), Vol. XLVI, Part I, 1937; Report of the Mineral 
Production of Ontario in 1935; Report of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917, Price So; 
Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price S2; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario 
Gold Deposits; Volume XXXIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area, Price S2; Final 
Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price SI; Volume XXXVII, Part II, 192S, Kirkland 
Lake Gold Area, Price §2; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications (third edition), giving all 
reports issued up to March, 1932, with supplement to end of 1938 ;_ Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, 
Money and the World Crisis; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (fourth edition, 
1930). 

Premier. — Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook: Report pf the Ni^ara 
Parks Commission; Ontario Research Foundation Report; Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s Report. 

Provincial Secretary.— AnnuaZ Reports. — Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years); The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; The Companies Information Act and the Cor- 
poration Securities Registration Act; The Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Pliysic- 
ians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death; Annual Report of 
Births, Marriages and Deaths. 

Note. — The Physkians' Pocket Beference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of distribution. 

Public Works. — Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 

Treasury. — Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 

MANITOBA. 

Agriculture.— RcoSZeis. — ^Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars. — ^Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Glover; The Trench Silo; 
Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Hoary Cress or Perennial 
Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; 
Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian Thistle; The Gopher 
Pest in Manitoba; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba; Crop History and 
Crop Outlook in the Melita Area; Sow Thistle Control; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing 
Grain for Exhibition Purposes; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; How to 
Kill Couch Grass; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; Producing the Best 
Cream; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator on the 
Farm; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and Feeding Chicks; Poultry Houses for Manitoba; 
Turkey Raising in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Animals and Poultry; 
Have You Dehorned your Market Cattle; Producing Onions in Manitoba; Asparagus 
Growing in Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Outdoor Sowing; Growing Sweet Corn; Growing 
and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Grovring Raspberries in Manitoba; Growing 
and Using Gooseberries; Growing Strawberries in Manitoba; Making and Oaring for Lawns; 
Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; 'The Peony; The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; Varieties 
of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing Better 
Rhubarb; The Beef Ring; Debates and Public Meetings; Help for the Home Dressmaker; 
Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; The Preparation of 
Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Facts about Manitoba. 

Education.— Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Regulations; Beautification of School Groimds. ' . - 

Municipal Commissioner.— Statistical information respecting the Municipalities- of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Tax Commission, , . ' ■ 
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Fublic Works. — Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 

Attorney General. — ^Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 

ProTincia! Treasurer.— Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 

Provincial Secretary. — Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 

Mines and Natural Resources. — ^Annual Report; Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; 
A Guide for Prospectors; Tourist Guide; Fishing is Good in Manitoba; Mining Maps; Sec- 
tional Land Maps; Shelterbelts and the Farm Woodlot (.1938). 

Health and Public Welfare. — ^Annual Report; Manitoba Mother; Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small 
Community Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes, Price 10 cents, Regulations re Boarding 
Homes for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The 
Common Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping 
Cough; Trachoma: Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 

Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Agriculture.— Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-Operation and Markets, 
Bee Division, Report of Extension Department of College of Agriculture; Commission 
Reports: Live-Stock Marketing; Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, 
Tillage Methods, etc. 

Other Publications.— AfwudZ Reports . — ^Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones: Department of Natural Re- 
sources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental Hospital; 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications . — Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets 
relating to tourist attractions, highways, natural resources, indusfcrues, etc., of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA. 

Agriculture. — Annual Report; Calendar of the Schools of Agriculture; Destruction of 
Gophers; Alberta Weed Bulletin; Field Crops Hand Book; Turkey Production; Poultry 
Literature; Bee Culture; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; Flowers Beautify 
Home Grounds; Sheep in Alberta; Drying Fruits and Vegetables; Laundry Bulletin. 

Attorney Geueral, — Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 

Education.— Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Pro- 
motion Tests for Grade VIII; Departmental Examinations for Grades IX-XIRPamphlets 
on Picture Study, Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Normal 
School Announcement; Program of Studies for. Technical High Schools (revised 1932, 
and under revision 1937); Regulations of the Department of Education governing the course 
of_ study in Grades Vll, VIII and IX; High School Correspondence Courses; Suggested 
Time-table for One-Room Schools; Instructions Concerning the Teaching of French in the 
Elementary Schools; Supplement to the Program of Studies for the Elementary School — 
Selections for Reading; Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic 
Tables; Regulations of the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies 
and Annual Examinations for High Schools; Price List and Requisition Form— School- 
Book Branch; What Is and IVhat Might Be in Rural Education in Alberta; Regulations of 
the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and Annual Examinations 
for Commercial Schools (revised 1932, and under revision 1937) ; Bulletins and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomod Schools, with 
Specifications: Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Physical Education for Rural 
Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Report of Legislative Committee on 
Rural Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; Instructions re Conduct 
of Examinations; Special Instructions to R:esiding Examiners; Special Instructions to Pre- 
siding Examiners re Commercial Examinations. 
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King’s Pr!nter„ — Alberta Gazette, Price iS per year. 

Lands and Slimes.— Annual Eeport; Annual Report of tbe Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Alberta Oil and Gas Development, 1937; Handbook for information of public containing 
information on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial 
Lands, Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or 
Exhibition Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Eire-Killed Pernrit 
Berths, Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, 
Permit Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations, Carbon-Black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds, 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-Mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 
for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
Sand, Clay, Volcanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. 

Mimlcipal Affairs.— Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities. 

Public Health. — Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding in- 
fectious diseases-^Diphthoria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, In- 
fluenza, Poliomyelitis; Alberta Mothers’ Book; Mouth Health; What you should know about 
Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; 
Goitre: Systems of State Medicine (book); Final Report of Commission on State Health 
Insurance; Facts about Flies; In Tunes Like These (booklet on nutrition); History and Or- 
ganization of Department and Boards of Health; ITo.spitals and Sanatoria; Protecting tlie 
Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Disposal 
of Garbage and Wastes in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal Dis- 
charges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis. 

Public Works.— xinnual Report. 

Publicity. — Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta tourist literature. 

Treasury. — Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Reventie and Expenditure. 

Other Publications. — Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Provincial Secretary (Insurance Branch), Board 
of Public Utilities, Labour Bureau. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Agriculture.— Dair?/mp.— (5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (12) 
Rules Governing Cow'-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of 
Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; (22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List 
of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy Sires; (29) Fifth List of Dairy Sires; (32) Sixth 
List of Dairy Sires; 1,24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) 
Certified Milk and Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy 
Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests. — (45) Anthracnose; 

a Apple Aphides; (44) Apple-Scab; (34) Woolly xVphid of the Apple; (3S) The Lesser 
_ jleworm; (32) Cabbage-Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; 1,2) Colorado 
Potato-Beetle in B.C;; (35) Currant Gall-Mite; (73) Diseases of Cultivated Plants; (66) 
Fire-Blight; (63) Locust-Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion- 
Thrips; (41) The Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-Twig Borer; (72) Pests of Cultivated Plants; 
Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for 
Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays: (33) Strawberry-Root Weevil. Field Crops. — (6) The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (14) Farm Drain- 
age; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (15) Potato Diseases; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7)Root- 
Seed Production; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil Fertility (13) Soiling and Annual 
Hay Crops; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious IVeeds. 
Fruits and Veaclahle Growing.— (pi) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. 
Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; .(56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Rasp- 
berry Culture; (67) .Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in 
B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended 
for Planting in B.C. Lire, Stock. — (67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding F'arm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (tH) Goat- Raising in B.G.; (00) Swinc-Rai.sing in B.C.; (99) Care and 
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Management of Sheep. Poultry,— &) Breeding-Stock Hints; (32) Fattening Young pucks; 
(15) Profitable Ducks: (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (35) The Use of Feathers; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (36) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls; (33) Managenient ‘^d Rearing of 
Guinea-Fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (63) Poultry-House 
Construction; (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (34) Care of Poultry kpnure; (49) Market 
Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; 
(80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) So^d-House Construction; 
(4) Management of Turkeys. Miscellaneous. — (92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (o2) BettCT Fanning 
Suggestions: (85) Clearing Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Standards of Perfectpn; 
Farm Account Book; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s Work; List of Publica- 
tions; (83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage. Reports.— Xgvionltnval Statistics; 
Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.— British Columbia Gazette. 

Lands.— Poresi! Branch. — Circulars: How to Obtain a Timber Sale; The Eorest Re- 
vsources of British Columbia; Grazing Regulations. 

Mines. — Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc. 

Bureau of Provincial Information. — The Manual of British Columbia;_ British 
Columbia Invites You; Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Co- 
lumbia; Rod and Rifle in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting 
and Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulletins. — (1) _How to Pre-empt; (2) Some 

g uestions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia — Northern and 
entral Interior; (5) British Columbia — Southern interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, 
Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) 
British Colunahia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia 
Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Ci*own Lands, Purchase and Lease;_ (11) 
Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops and Nicola Land Recording Division; 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte 
Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording 
Division; (IS) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording 
Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Record- 
ing Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; ^24) Hazelton Land Re- 
cording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc,; 
(27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) FraiiQois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako 
and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway (Squamish to Glinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
(Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) ’The Ghilcotiu Plateau; (35) 
Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of 
the Fraser and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver 
Island. 


Section 5. — Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions having a Bearing on Canada. 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 

Note. — Reports of important Royal Commissions back to 1884 have been 
included, but only those reports where a price is quoted are in print; these may be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Royal Commission on the Arrangements re the Finances Advanced for the Construction 
of a Railway to the Pacific: Report (in Journals of the House of Commons, Appendix 1, 
1873), 227 p. Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Royal Commission, 1882, Ottawa, 
S. Stephenson and Co. 3 v., V. 1 and 2 Evidence, V. 3 Conclusions. Royal Commi.sBion on 
Immigration, 1884. Royal Commission on Railways: Report with appendices, 1888, 41 p. 
Royal Commis.sion on the Relations of Capital and Labor in Canada: Evidence, Quebec, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brun.swick, 1889,4 v. Royal Commission in Reference to Certain 
Charges made against Hon. Sir P, A. Caron: Report, 1893, 602 p. Royal Commi,ssion on the 
Shipment and Transportation of Grain: Report, Sessional Papers, 81A, 1900. Royal Com- 
mission on Chinese and Japanese Immigration: Report, 1902. Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation; Report, 1903, 67 p. (Sup. to Report of Minister of Public Worksb Royal (Com- 
mission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of British Columbia; Report and minutes of 
evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04, Royal Commission on the Alleged Employment of Aliens in Con- 
nection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 1905. Royal 
Commission on the Grain Trade of Canada: Sessional Papers, 59, 1906. Royal Commission 
on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment Between the Bell Telephone Company of 
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Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 1907, 102 p. Royal Commission on (Life) 
Insurance: Evidence, 4 v.: Report, 1907, 204 p. Royal Commission Quebec Bri[^e IncLiury: 
Report, 1908, 2 V. 206-Hp.: List of plans accompanying tlie_ report, 1-37. Royal Coramission 
to Inquire into Industrial Disputes in the Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 32 p. 
Royal Commission of Inquiry in the Matter of the Farmers Bank of panada: Proceedings, 
1913, 717 p. Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education; popi- 
missioners Report, 1913, 4 v. (82). Royal Commission _ on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 
44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission re Parliament Buildings’ Fire at Ottawa, Feb. 3, 1916 
(10 ceiits). Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways and_ Transportation m Canada, 
1917 (Drayton-Acworth Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Commission re the O'Connor Report 
on Cold Storage in Canada, 1917 (Can. an. rev. 1917, p. 445-451). Royal Comm^sion of 
Inquiry into the Civic Strike in Winnipeg: Chief Justice T. G. Mathers and Tiding, 

Commissioners, 1918 (Statement issued by Department of Labour, June 19). Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Ship-Yards Trouble in Vancouver: W. E. Burns, E. A. James, 
and James MeVety, Commissioners, 1918 (Statement issued by Department of Labour, 
June 19). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations: Report together with a rmnonty 
report, 1919, 26 p. ( 20 cents). Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report of J . G. Ruther- 
ford, C.M.G., Commissioner, 1920 (10 cents). Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: 
Report of S. J. McLean, T. L. Tremblay, Levi Thompson, W. T. R. Preston, 1923 (10 
cents). Royal Commission on Pensions and Re-Establishment, 1923: First interim report, 
1923 (10 cents): Second inteim report, 1924 (25 cents)'. Final report, 1924 (81). Royal 
Commission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. fSfj. Royal Grain ln- 

S uiry Coramission: Interim report, 1924, 32 p. Rojml Grain Inquiry Commission: 

Report, 1925, 2i7 p. (81). Royal Commission on Maritime Claims: Report, 1926, 45 p. 
(25 eeiits). Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 
and the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (50 cents). Royal Commission on Customs and 
Excise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p.: Final report, 1928, 24 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission 
on Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia pursuant to Order in Council oi Mar . 8, 
1927, 1928, 57 p. (25 cents). Royal Commis,sion Appointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British 
Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents ). Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural 
. Resources of Manitoba: Report of W. F. A. Turgeon, T. A . Grerar, C. M. Bowman, and Olivei’ 
Master, 1929, 46 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: 
Report, February, 1930, 60 p. (Beatty Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Coramission to Inquire 
into Trading in Grain Futures: Report, 1931, 90 p., chart (Stamp Comm.) (25 cents). Royal 
Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931-32, 115 p., maps, 
chart (Duff Comm.) (75 cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 
1933, 119 p. (Macmillan Report) (60 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads: Report, 
SO-l-506 p., 1935 (Stevens Comm.) ($2). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources 
of Alberta, 1935, 42 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents). Royal Commission on the 
Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (A. K. Dysart, _ Chairman) (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on Financial Arrangements Betw'een the Dominion and the Maritinie 
Provinces: Report, 24 p., 1935 (Sir Thomas White, Comm.) (10 cents). Royal Commission 
to Investigate Radio Broadcasting and Reception Conditions in Canada: Sir John Aird, 
Chairman, 1929 (25 cents). Royal Commission on Anthracite Coal: H. M. Tory, Com- 
missioner, Feb. 3, 1937, 120 p. (23 cents). Royal Commission on the Textile Industry: 
W. F. A. Turgeon, Commissioner, 1938, 308p. (English and French editions), (75 cents). 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, W. F. A. Turgeon, Commissioner, 1938, 264 p. (81). 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 

Prince Edward Island. — Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, 65 p. 
II. F. MePhee, Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Financial 
Arrangements with the Dominion Govei-nment and Full Implementation of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, August, 1934, 30 p. The Case of Prince Edward 
Island: Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
by the Government of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, Irwin Pr. Go., 1938 , 4-1-66 p. 

Nova Scotia. — Report of Commission appointed under Chapter 10, Acts 1907, Entitled 
“An Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’’, 1908. Royal Com- 
mission re Expenditures in Connection with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads 
by the Provincial Highway Board: Report, 1921, 20 p. Report of the Royal Commission 
Respecting the Goal Mines of the Province, 1925, 59 p., chart. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: 
a Submission of Its Claims with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as 
Presented to the Royal Commission, Halifax, N.S., July 21, 1926, 178 + 4 p. Royal Coin- 
mission on Ratings of the Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. 
Royal Commission on the Mentally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927; Report, 4 p., 
1928. Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, 1930, 71 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines 
of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p,, charts. Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 
1933, 115 p. Royal Commission of Economic Inquiry; a Submission on Dominion-Provincial 
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Helatioiis and the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 
1934, 263 p.; Report, 238 p., bibl., appendices, 133 p. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 1936, 21 p. Submission on Behalf of the Union of Nova Scotia Munici- 
palities, to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. February, 1938, 
37 p. Submission by the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938, 141 p., appendices, 22 p. 

New Brunswick.— Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebec Railway 
Company Charges: Report (N.B. pa. sup. appx., p. 116-147, 1915). Report of the Royal 
Gommission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Corn- 
mission to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 
10 p. The W. H. Harrison, Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjustments of Financial 
Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementation of the Recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 

Quebec. — Royal Gommission (appointed to hold an investigation into the adminis- 
trative details of the constitution, working and sale of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Occidental Railway, as well as the final settlement of accounts and other facts relating to 
the railway), Hon. A. B. Routhier, Chairman, 1885 (Dom. an. reg., 1885, p. 182). Royal 
Commission on Lunatic Asylums of the Province of Quebec: Report, ISSS, 182 p. 

Ontario. — Royal Commission on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada, 1883, 
181-4-63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Reser- 
vation and National Park, and Papers and Reports upon Forestry, Forest Schools . . , 1893. 
Return of Royal Commissions since Confederation, together wdth the dates, subjects, 
etc., 1894, 7 p. Royal Commission on the Financial Position of the Province of Ontario: Re- 
port, 1901, 29p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952 
4-9S4~48 p. Royal Commission on Railway Taxation: H. J. Pcttypiece, Chairman, Archibald 
Blue aad Professor Adam Shortt, Commissioners: Report, 1905 (Can. an. rev., 1905, p. 291-3; 
1906, p. 343). Royal Commission on the University of Toronto: Report, 1906, 604-268 p. 
In the Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration, Management and 
Welfare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report and recommendations by Norman Blain 
Gash, 1917, 35 p. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and appendix, 1917. Royal 
Commission on University Finances: Report, 1921, ICO p. Royal Commission on Auto- 
mobile Insurance Premium Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety 
Responsibility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 
111 p. Royal Commission to Investigate the Advisability of Amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act: Hon. W. E. Middleton, Commissioner (Gan. an rev., 1930-31 p. 143 — No 
mention of report being issued; only of Judge’s ruling). Royal Commission Appointed to 
Inquire into Certain Matters Concerning the Hydro-Electrio Power Commission of Ontario: 
Report, 1932, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Use of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment 
of the Sick, 1932, 171 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into “the circumstances surrounding 
the arrest and sentencing to five years in the Kingston Penitentiary of Albert Dorlaiid in 
April, 1930, for carrying offensive weapons in the course of an alleged attempt to hold up the 
Royal Bank of Canada Branch at Church and Wellesley Streets, Toronto”, Aug. 2, 1933; 
Hon. A. C. Kingstone, Commissioner. Royal Commission of Inquiry into Alleged Cruelty 
and Unsatisfactory Management at the Children’s Shelter at Windsor, Ontario: M. A. 
Sorsoleil, Commissioner, 1933-34, (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 173-4). Royal Commission to 
Inquire into the Conduct, Management and Administration of the Children’s Aid Society 
of York County: Judge James Parker, Commissioner: Report presented 1934 (Can. an. rev., 
1934, p. 173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Purchase by the Henry GJ-overnment 
in March, 1933, of the subsidiary company of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and the 
Ownership at the time of some of the Company’s Bonds both by the Hon. George S. Henry 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen. . . July 12, 1934, (Gan. an. rev., 1934, p. 188). Royal 
Commission to Investigate Charges Against Certain Members of the Toronto Police Force, 
1935-36. 

Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report (Man. 
pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Royal Commission upon the University of Manitoba; Report 
(Man._ pa. p. 397-492, 1910). Royal Commission on Technical Education and Industrial 
Training; Report (Man. pa. p. 281-356, 1912). Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate 
lire Charges Made in the Statement of G. P. Fullerton, K.C.: Report, 1916, 17 p. Roval 
Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: Report, 1916, 85 p. Royal Commis,sion 
on all Expenditure for Road Work during the Year 1914:. Report, 1917, GO p. Royal Com- 
mission on all matters Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report 
(Man. pa. No. 17, p. 1101-1205, 1917). Royal Commission on Education: Reports on the 
College of Agriculture and the University of Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1924. Royal Commission 
Appointed to Inquire into the Administration of the Child Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 54 p., chart. Royal Commission re Allega- 
tions as to the Seven Sisters Falls Power Site Agreement: Chief Justice D. A. Macdonald, 
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Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Mr. Justice J. F. Ellgour, 1929 (Pub. in Man. Free Press, May 1 
and 7, 1929). Koyal Commission Regarding the Blind in Manitoba and Saskatchewan: 
Dr. Olin H. Burritt, Commissioner, (Tabled in the Legislature Mar. 6, 1931), 45 p. Royal 
Commission on Manitoba Pool Elevators: E. K. Williams, Commissioner, Report, June 
19, 1931 (Can. an. rev., 1930-31, p. 235-6). Royal Comnaission Appointed to Inquire into the 
[misappropriation] o£ funds belonging to the University of Manitoba and to Heber Archi- 
bald.. ., 1932. Manitoba’s Case: A submission presented to the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial relations by the Government of the Province of Manitoba, 1937: 
9 parts — (1) Introduction, 6 p.; (2) The constitutional relations of the Dominion and the pro- 

vinces, 43 p.; (3) The effects of federal monetary policy on western Canadian economy, 
47 p.; (4) The effects of federal tariS policy on Western Canadian economy, 40 p.; (5) The 
effects of declining income, 32 p.; (6) The financial problems of municipalities and school 
districts, 26 p.; (7) Analysis of Manitoba’s treasufy problem, 96 p.; (S) Manitoba’s case: 
summary and recommendations, 58 p.; (9) An examination of certain proposals for the 
readjustment of Dominion-Provincial financial relations, 29 p. 

Saskatchewan.— -Bribery and Liquor Commission: Hon, J. T. Brown and Hon. E. L. 
Elwood, 1916 (Gan. an. rev., 1916, p. 705) (not printed). Highway Frauds Commission: 
Hon. E. L. W'^etmore, W. E. Mason, and H. G. Smith, 1916. Buildings and Telephone Com- 
mission: Sir F. W, G. Haultain, Chief Justice, Hon. H. W. Newlands, and Hon. J. H. La- 
ment, 1916-17. Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 192S, 157 p. Saskatchewan 
Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement: Report, 1930, 206 p. Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate into mining conditions in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1932: His Honour E. R. Wylie, Commissioner. Royal Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 
1933, 42 p. mimeo. Submission by the Government of Saskatchewan to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1937, 4-4-434 p, 

Alberta. — Royal Commission to Inquire into Alleged Undue Interference with Justice 
in the Case of Henry Wise Wood, Jr. and O. B, Lassiter (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 306). 

British Columbia. — Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of Texada Island: Papers (B.C., pa. p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa. p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs 
of the Municipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa. p. 481-512, i-cxli, 1892). Royal Com- 
mission on the Management of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum at Ne%v Westminster: Report 
(B.C. pa. p. 503-574, 1894). Royal Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry; Final 
report, 1909-10. Royal Commission on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, IS p., 1913. 
Royal Commission on Taxation: Synopsis of report and full report, 1912, 38 p. Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture :W. H, Hayward, Chairman, 1912, Full report, 9-1-398 p., 1914. Royal 
Coipmission on Matters Relating to the Sect of Doukhobors in the Province: Report of 
William Blakemore, 1913, 66 p. Royal Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 1913, 29 p. 
Royal Commission on Agriculture: Report, 1914, 9-1-42 p. : Full report, 1914, 9-1-398 p. Royal 
Commission on Labour: Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene: Report 
and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission on State Health Insurance and Ma- 
ternity Benefits: C. F, Davie, Chairman; Progress report, Feb. 11, 1930, 30 p.: Final report, 
1932, 63 p. Royal Commission on Chiropractic and Drugless Healing: Denis Murphy, 
Commissioner, 11 p., 1932. Municipal Taxation Commission: A. M. Harper, Chairman, 
4-1-90 p., mimeo, 1933. British Columbia in the Canadian Confederation: Brief presented 
to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the 
Province of British Columbia, 37 p., 1938: Submission Presented to the Royal Commi.ssion 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province of British Columbia, 
376 p,, 1938. 

BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 

Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions 
of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of Evidence, 1st Interim Report, 1912, 
3 p.; 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6-4-61 p.; Final report, 1917, 9-+- 199 p.— Minutes of 
evidence, pt. 1; Migration, 1918, 293 p., pt. 2: Natural Resources. Trade, 1912, 3-4-432 p.: 
Minutes of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915, 5-4-191 p.: Minutes of evidence 
taken in Central and Western Canada in 1916; pt. 1, 1917, 124-464 p.; pt. 2, 1917, 7-4-462 p. 


.CHAPTER XXX.-— THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
1937 - 38 . 

Section 1. — ^Dominion Legislation, 1937. 

Legislation of the Second Session, Eighteenth Parliament, Jan. 14, 1937, to 
Apr. 10, 1937. 

Finance and Taxation. — Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz.., ec. 1, 2 and 45, c. 2 applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, 
and cc. 1 and 45 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. C. 1, the Appropriation 
Act, No. 1, 1937, granted a sum not exceeding $37,395,179-14 towards defraying 
the several charges and expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount 
of each of the several items to be voted set forth in the Main Estimates, together 
■with a sum not exceeding $16,010,551-17 towards defraying the several charges 
and expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the 
several items to be voted set forth in the Special Supplementary Estimates. C. 2, 
the Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1937, granted a sum not exceeding $40,903,880-76 
towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service set forth 
in the Schedule to the Act and based on Further Supplementary Estimates 1936-37. 
By c. 45, the Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1937, were granted: $186,975,896-69 
towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service, being 
five-sixths of the amount of each of the items set forth in Schedule A to this Act; 
,$80,052,765-83, being five-sixths of the amount set forth in Schedule B to this Act; 
$11,339,955 ■ 98, being the amount set forth in Schedule C. Under s . 5 of this chapter, 
the Governor in Council was empowered to raise a loan not in excess of $200,- 
000,000 for public works and general purposes, principal and interest being charge- 
able to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

C. 33 is the Gold Clauses Act, 1937. It enables contractual obligations payable 
in money of Canada, which give the creditor a right to require payment in gold or 
gold coin, to be discharged by currency of Canada, dollar for dollar of the face value 
of the obligation. Such currency shall be legal tender for a debt payable in gold. 
Where a gold clause obligation governed by Canadian law is payable in money other 
than money of Canada, tender of the face value in currency which, is legal tender for 
the payment of debts in the country of such money shall entitle the debtor to a 
discharge of the obligation. Gold clause obligations are declared to be contrary 
to public policy and are not to be contained in any obligation made from the date of 
this Act. 

National Revenue. — C. 19 is an Act to revive the Business Profits War Tax 
Act, 1916, certain provisions of which, relating to the procedure for appeals from 
assessments made thereunder, have been amended by repealing the provisions 
regarding procedure in appeals from assessments and substituting therefor Part VIII 
of the Income War Tax Act (e. 97, R.S.C. 1927) except s. 58. 

Under c. 24, the Customs Act (c, 42, R.S.C. 1927), as subsequently amended, is 
further amended in several respects. Under s. 1, the scope of the Act is widened to 
include import and other duties and taxes along with excise duties and taxes as 
those which may be disregarded in ^timating “value for duty” in certain cases. 
Ss. 2 and 3 amend the legislation with regard to the fixing of values for duty. With 
regard to the importation of fire arms and munitions of war, s. 122 of the Act is 
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repealed and new provisions are made under s. 10 of the Statutes for regulating this 
traffic. S. 8 revises the conditions under which drawbacks naay be allowed. 

C. 25 amends the Customs Tariff (c. 44, E..S.C. 1927, with later amendments) 
by the addition of subsections governing the rate of exchange on appreciated cur- 
rency in computing value for duty of imported goods, and the application of special 
or dumping duties when such a rate of exchange has been fixed. 

The Customs Tariff is also amended by c. 26, which states that the Governor 
in Council may, in certain cases, order that certain duties and taxes shall be disre- 
garded in estimating market value of goods imported. By ss. 2 and 3 of this chapter, 
Schedules A and B of the said Act are amended by striking out ceidain items and 
substituting Schedules A and B of this legislation. 

C. 27 amends the Department of National Revenue Act (c. 137, R.S.C. 1927), 
by repealing the subsection providing gratuity in lieu of leave on retirement. 

A number of amendments are made to the Excise Act, 1934 (c. 52, 1934) by 
c. 29. The definition of ‘officer’ is extended to include every person employed for 
the purpose of the administration or enforcement of this Act, including any member 
of the R.C.M.P. To s. 43 of the Act, which deals with the ascertaining and paying 
of duties, is added a subsection dealing with duties imposed on goods bonded in 
warehouse which have been found to be deficient in quantity, to the effect that 
certain spirits, under such circumstances, may be subject to an abatement. The 
subsections providing that priority be given to court proceedings under the Excise 
Act and that penalties under the Act may be levied by sale of the goods and chattels 
of the offender are removed from s. 118. A number of other amendments are made 
to the legislation dealing with distilleries, mainly with respect to penalties for dis- 
tilling without licences, changes in licence fees or duties, and permits to remove 
spirits for export. S. 16 amends Part VII of the original Act by specifically defining 
‘wood alcohol’. The section, also under this Part, relating to the penalties for 
violation of the provisions of this Act is repealed and a new section substituted as 
s. 319A. 

C. 41 amends the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927). Under this 
amendment the term ‘partly manufactured goods’ is limited to goods which are 
to be incorporated into and form a constituent or component part of an article. 
The tax on dressed or dyed furs is raised from 6 to 8 p.c. Schedule III of the Act is 
amended mainly by the broadening of the definition of ‘fire brick’ and the addition 
of photographs, paintings, drawings, etc.; raw and salted hides; and materials used 
as ingredients in canned fish. Spinal braces and articles for the use of the blind are 
added to “Goods Enumerated in Customs Tariff Items”. 

Agriculture. — By c. 8, which amends the Dairy Industry Act, Cheddar cheese 
is exempted from the regulations relating to the weight of packaged cheese. Other 
amendments under this legislation are of a minor nature. 

According to the amendment to the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (c, 23, 
1935), enacted by c. 14, the Governor in Goimcil may establish one or more Advisory 
Committees to take over the duties, with the addition of the development and 
promotion of land utilization and land settlement, of the former Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Advisory Committee. The stipulations regarding the membership 
of that Committee do not apply to the new Committees, but the chairman of each 
is to be appointed by the Minister. The Act authorizes the necessary expenditure 
for the fiscal years 1938-39 to 1939-40. 
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C. 30, cited as the Feeding Stuffs Act, 1937, lays down regulations demanding 
the registration of certain feeding stuffs (given in Schedule A) offered for sale. 
Registration may be refused by the Minister in cases where the feeding stuff does 
not conform with stated analysis specifications and if registration is approved no 
change may be made in composition or ingredients without th.e consent of the 
Minister. Feeding stuffs (Schedule A) and by-products (Schedule B) must be 
labelled in the different ways prescribed. Provision is made for the appointment 
of the necessary inspectors and analysts, and offences and penalties under the 
Act are laid down. The Feeding Stuffs Act (c. 67, R.S.C. 1927) is repealed. 

A Dominion guarantee of principal and interest of loans made by any chartered 
bank and guaranteed by the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, for 
the purpose of purchasing seed grain and providing other assistance to farmers in 
connection with seeding operations during the spring of 1937, is provided for by 
c. 39, the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1937. The aggregate principal amount 
of such loans in Alberta shall not exceed $1,600,000, in Manitoba $750,000, and in 
Saskatchewan $6,600,000. Guarantees given under this legislation must conform 
to certain stated terms and meet -with the approval of the Governor in Council. 

C. 40 is the Seeds Act, 1937, and sets forth regulations regarding the sale of 
cereal, forage crop, grass, field root, garden or vegetable and other seed under 
separate categories, the use of established variety names and licences for new names 
(the Minister of Agriculture has power to refuse or cancel a licence, or change a 
name). The advertising of seed for sale, the sale of seed for export, the importation 
of seed, the taking of official samples, etc. is also provided for.. Penalties for violation 
of the provisions of this Act are laid down. This legislation repeals the Seeds Act 
(c. 185, R.S.C. 1927) as amended in 1928 (c. 47). 

Fisheries. — ’The Fisheries Research Board of Canada is created under c. 31. 
The constitution of the Board is defined. Members serve without salary but expenses 
and, in certain cases, emoliunents are provided for. The Board is given charge of all 
Dominion fishery research stations and control of investigations in connection with 
marine and freshwater fisheries, etc., which work was formerly carried on by the 
Biological Board. Other work may be assigned to the Board by the Minister of 
Fisheries. The Biological Board Act (c. 18, R.S.C. 1927) is repealed. 

C. 36 is cited as the Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) Act, 1937. 
In the Schedule to this Act is set forth the Convention between Canada and the 
United States of America for the Preservation of the Halibut Fishery of the Northern 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, signed at Ottawa, Jan. 29, 1937. The Act confirms 
the Convention and suspends any other inconsistent laws. 'Powers for carrying out 
the Convention are vested in the Governor in Council and the apportionment of 
expenses of the International Fisheries Commission is laid down. A close season 
is defined for halibut fishing in territorial water's and control measures are set forth. 
Violations of this Act and penalties therefor are laid down. 

Immigration. — 'By c. 34 a number of minor amendments are made to the 
Immigration Act (c. 93, R.S.C, 1927). A proviso is added to the section on domicile 
to the effect that persons absent from the Dominion on business as employees of 
Canadian organizations or of His Majesty’s Government in Canada shall not lose 
their Canadian domicile on such account. Persons in transit through Canada from 
and to outside points are included in “non-immigrant classes” and persons suffering 
from trachoma are included in “prohibited classes” of immigrants. Forms C, F, 
and G in the Schedule are repealed and new forms substituted. A number of minor 
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amendments are made as a consequence of the administration of the Immigration 
Act having been transferred to the Department of Mines and Resources. 

Insurance. — The section of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, which deals with the registration of provincial companies, is amended by 
c. 6. It is now provided that the deposit required to be made by certain provincial 
companies may be less, within limits, than the amount otherwise required under 
this Act. 

Justice. — By c. 4 (the British Columbia Divorce Appeals Act), the Court of 
Appeal of British Columbia shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals 
from an order, judgment or decree of a court of the province or a judge thereof 
having jurisdiction in divorce and matrimonial causes. 

The Supreme Court Act (c. 35, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by c. 42. To s. 37 
dealing with appeals direct to the Supreme Court from coui'ts other than courts of 
last resort in a province by leave of such courts, by consent of both parties, and where 
over 12,000 is involved, the proviso is added that no such leave shall be granted by 
such court of final resort unless the appeal lies to that court and to the Supreme 
Court from the judgment pronounced in that appeal. 

Labour. — The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 (c. 11 of the 
Statutes), is an Act to increase employment by encouraging the repair of rural and 
urban homes. The Government of Canada may guarantee approved lending 
institutions against losses, which may result from home improvement loans, to the 
extent of 15 p.c. of the amount of such loans. The amount of loans which may be 
guaranteed under this Act shall not exceed $50,000,000 and the total liability of the 
Government is therefore $7,500,000. The amount of individual loans shall not 
exceed $2,000 except in the case of a multiple family dwelling or a property to be so 
converted, when it shall not exceed $1,000 for each family plus $1,000. Such loans 
must comply with conditions laid down in the Act and are subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Governor in Council. 

Under c. 23, which is an act to amend the Combines Investigation Act (c. 26, 
R.S.C. 1927), the definitions of “Conomissioner” and “Minister” are amended and 
the definition of “Special Commissioner” is added. Ss. 5-9 of the Act, which were 
repealed by c. 54 of the Statutes of 1935, are now replaced by new sections which 
cover the subjects of administration of the legislation and remuneration of officers 
in amended form. The Governor in Council may appoint a Commissioner and an 
Assistant Commissioner, and may also appoint from time to time one or more 
Special Commissioners whose duty it shall be to conduct an investigation into any 
alleged combine. The Commissioner may employ such temporary, technical and 
special assistants as are necessary. Whereas formerly, after a preliminary inquiry, 
the decision of the Commissioner as to whether further inquiry should be made was 
final, a report must now be made to the Minister who may instruct further investi- 
gation. At the conclusion of an investigation, the Special Commissioner shall 
make a report to the Commissioner which shall be transmitted to the Minister and 
within fifteen days be made public unless otherwise decided by the Minister. The 
authority of the Commission to investigate agreements according to the provisions 
of the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935, and to report to the 
Minister of Justice the misuse of a patent with a view to having the patent revoked, 
is repealed. The Act is extended to provide that orders of the Commissioner or 
Special Commissioner compelling the attendance of any witness or the production 
of any book, record, paper, or article, or the examination of any person on oath, or for 
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certain other purposes, can be enforced only on the certificate of the President of the 
Exchequer Court or Chief Commissioner of the Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission that it is fit and proper that the action mentioned in the application 
should be taken. It is further provided that where an investigation under the Act 
is proceeding in any province, and the Commissioner or Special Commissioner is 
desirous of exercising the power to commit to prison or otherwise penalize any person, 
application for authority to do so may be made to a judge of the Supreme or Superior 
Court of the province in which the investigation is being made. 

For the purpose of expanding employment in primary and secondary production 
and at the same time conserving and developing natural resources, accelerating the 
expansion of trade, industry, and gainful occupation, and thereby lessening the 
governmental burdens consequent upon unemployment and agricultural distress, 
the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, (c. 44) was enacted. The 
Act authorizes the execution of such works and undertakings as may be determined, 
and the employment thereon of competent persons who are in receipt of relief. 
All contracts for such works carried out under provincial jurisdiction but to which 
the Dominion Government is contributing shall be approved by the Minister of 
Labour and supervised by the Dominion Government. The Government may 
enter into agreements with any of the provinces respecting alleviation of unemploy- 
ment conditions and of agricultural distress and may, where necessary, grant finan- 
cial assistance by way of a loan to assist the province to pay its share of expenditures 
for such purposes. Such agreements may be entered into with corporations or 
individuals respecting expansion of industrial employment, but no financial assist- 
ance shall be granted to any province unless certified statements as the Dominion 
Government may require are furnished. The Dominion Government may also 
examine and audit provincial records related to such works if deemed necessary. 

Parliamentary Representation. — C. 9 amends the Dominion Franchise 
Act to permit of the annual revision of the lists of electors being omitted for the 
■ year 1937. 

Pensions.' — By c. 12, the payments of pensions and compassionate allowances 
to officers’ wives, under the Militia Pension Act, are to be made in equal monthly 
instalments in arrear, instead of yearly in advance, and, unless otherwise specified, 
shall continue dining the lifetime of the recipient. 

C. 13 amends the Old Age Pensions Act (c. 166, R.S.C. 1927). It provides for 
the payment of a pension to every bUnd person, 40 years of age or over, who does not 
receive a pension in respect of blindness imder other legislation, and whose income is 
less than the specified amount for each of the classes enumerated in s. SA, s-s. 1. 
The maximum pension is $240 yearly, but in the case of a blind person who, after 
the coming into force of this legislation, marries a blind person unable to perform 
work for which sight is essential the maximum pension is $120. Maximum pensions 
are subject to reductions as laid down. Pensions for blind persons are to be made 
on the same basis as old age pensions, i,e., the Dominion Government vdll contribute 
75 p.c. of the cost if and when the individual provinces undertake to contribute the 
remainder. 

The Throne. — By c. 16, the alteration in the law touching the Succession to 
the Throne, as set forth in the Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom entitled 
“His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication Act, 1936”, is assented to in line with 
the Statute of Westminster, 1931. Thb; Instrument of Abdication is set out in 
Schedule 1 to the Act and the request and consent of Canada to the enactment of the 
said Act in Schedule 2. 
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Trade and Commerce. — C. 15 amends the Precious Metals Marking Act 
(c. 84, R.S.C. 1927) so far as the latter legislation applies to gold- and silver-plated 
articles. To the original list of such articles which must have applied to them the 
authorized trade mark are added “gold plate” and “gold plated”, “silver plate” and 
“silver plated”. The penalties outlined in s. 14 of the original legislation are also 
amplified with regard to the importation of advertising matter wrongly describing 
such articles. 

The Trade Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom is approved 
by c. 17. Inconsistent laws are suspended and the United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment Act, 1932, (c. 2, 1932-33) is repealed. The new Agreement is set out in the 
seven Schedules to the Act. 

C. 18 is a minor amendment to the Weights and Measures Act regarding recovery 
of penalties. 

A Trade Agreement between Canada and Germany, as set out in the Schedule 
to the Act, is approved by c. 20 of the Statutes. 

C. 21 approves a Trade Agreement between Canada and Uruguay, as set out in 
the Schedule to the Act. 

Transportation, — Railway . — ^By c. 3, independent auditors for the year 1937 
are appointed to make a continuous audit of the accounts of the National Railways 
notwithstanding the provisions of s. 13 of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act, 1933. 

C. 6 is an Act to authorize the provision of moneys to meet certain expenditures 
made and indebtedness incurred by the Canadian National Railways during the 
calendar year 1937 and to authorize the guarantee by the Dominion Government of 
certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National Railways. The Company 
is given power to issue securities for retiring maturing obligations and payment of 
sinking funds to the extent of $7,114,000 and for capital improvements to the extent 
of $23,607,700. The form and terms of the guarantee are laid down. 

The cancellation of capital stocks and certain indebtedness of the Canadian 
National Railway System to the Dominion Government and the adjustment of the 
accounts of the System is provided for by c. 22, the Canadian National Railway 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. Certain Government claims against the Canadian 
National Railways are abandoned, and capital stock surrendered. Provision is also 
made for the adjustment of differences between the Public Accounts and the National 
Railway System accounts; surpluses and deficits, notwithstanding s. 15 of the 
Canadian National Railways Act, are now to be included in the surpluses and deficits 
of the National Railways but the directors of the C.N.R. may cause surplus earnings 
to be paid over to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The ‘proprietor’s equity’ 
must now be shown in the accounts of the National Railway System and included 
in the net debt of Canada as well as disclosed in the Public Accounts under “Govern- 
ment assistance to railways”. A ‘Securities Trust’ is established to which is 
transferred indebtedness amounting to $1,218,642,195*67 as set out in Schedules 
Al and A2 which it is to hold as authorized by this Act. 

Other . — Minor amendments are made to the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act by c. 10, mainly respecting changes made necessary by the organization of the 
Department of Transport and the National Harbours Board. 

C. 28 provides for the opening of a Department of Transport Stores Account to 
which shall be charged the value, at cost, of aU stores acquired prior to Apr. 1, 1927, 
and transferred to the Department of Transport, together with all subsequently 
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acquired stores. The Minister of Finance is authorized to make such advances 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund as may be necessary to enable the Minister of 
Transport to acquire or replenish such materials and equipment as is authorized by 
statute, but the outstanding balance of such advances shall at no time exceed one 
million dollars, and the appropriations of the Department for the particular items 
covered are to be applied against such advances. 

The Trans-Canada Air Lines are incorporated under c. 43. The Corporation, 
under the management of a Board of Directors composed of seven persons, to be 
elected and appointed as provided, is authorized to establish, operate, and maintain 
air lines for the purpose of transporting mads, passengers, and goods by air and to 
enter into contracts for such transportation across Canada and between and within 
the several provinces. The authorized capital of the Corporation is $5,000,000 
(50,000 shares of $100 par value). Shares were offered to the Canadian National 
Railway Company at par and the Company was permitted to sell or dispose of 
not more than 24,900 shares (except by the approval of Parliament) to persons 
engaged or interested in aviation and approved by the Minister of Transport. 
The Minister is empowered to contract with the Corporation for the operation 
and maintenance of the Trans-Canada Lines and the Postmaster General may enter 
into a contract with the Corporation for the transport of mails by the Trans-Canada 
Lines. 

Miscellaneous.' — ^Amendments are made regarding the organization of the 
Central Council and the Executive Committee of the Red Cross Society by c. 7. 

C, 32 is the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1937. It is an offence against this Act to 
enlist, or induce another to enlist, in the armed forces of a foreign State at war with 
a friendly foreign State (except that nationals of countries which are represented 
in Canada by foreign consular or diplomatic officers may be recruited by the latter 
under regulations made by the Governor in Council), to take on board a conveyance 
any person so enlisted, to build, commission, equip, or dispatch ships to be employed 
by armed forces of any foreign State against a friendly State, to prepare any military, 
naval, or air expedition to proceed against dominions of any friendly State, or to 
bring within Canada, in violation of Canadian neutrality, any prize of war. Offences 
against this Act may be prosecuted as indictable offences in which case fines up to 
$2,000 or two years imprisonment or both fine and imprisonment may be imposed. 
Regulations that the Governor in Council may make under this Act are to be pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette. The Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (c. 90, 33-34 Victoria) is repealed in so far as it 
is part of the law of Canada, 

C. 35, the National Parks Act, 1937, provides for the setting aside, as a National 
Park, of such lands in New Brunswick as the province and Canada agree upon, 
subject to the National Parks Act (c. 33, 1930), The Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island National Parks Act (c. 43, 1936) is amended by s. 3 of this legislation 
to provide for the withdrawal from the park in Nova Scotia of certain lands in Cape 
Breton island. 

By c. 37, the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of Ottawa is extended 
for another year as from July 1, 1936, 

C. 38 amends the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act (c. 160, R.S.C, 1927) 
with respect to the appointment of the R.C.M.P. Reserve, which formerly contained 
only officers and men who had served in the Force and who were appointed to the 
Reserve for a term not exceeding one year. The Commissioner may now appoint, 
for a period of three years, such number of men, as reserve constables, as the Gover- 
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nor in Council thinks proper. Ilegulations relating to the conditions of appoint- 
ment, rank and promotion, resignation, pension, and training, etc., of members 
of this Reserve are stated. It is provided that time served in the permanent forces 
of Canada may be included in the term of service of ofidcers and constables of the 
ll.C.M.P. for purposes of pension. 

Section 2. — Provincial Legislation. 

The reader is referred to the different provincial authorities for information in 
this connection. It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested 
in having all provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head is more 
than offset by the information of more general interest which it has been possible to 
include in the limited space available, but which would otherwise have had to be 
omitted. 

Section 3. — Principal Events of the Year. 

Subsection 1. — ^The Economic and Financial Year, 1937.* 

While constructive factors dominated the economic situation during the first 
eleven months of 1937, a drop of 6-5 points in the index of the physical volume of 
business gave evidence of the industi'ial recession which began in Eecember. In 
comparison with the year 1936, however, there was an increase of 9-4 p.c. in 
the 1937 index; major economic factors, except capitalized yields of Dominion bonds, 
all recorded increases. The indexes of the physical volume of business for the three 
latest completed years are given below, 1926 being taken as the base year. 



Agriculture. — The volume of principal field crops in 1937 was nearly 7 p.c. 
under that of the preceding year, drought being responsible for low yields in the 
southern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. On the basis of value, the only 
provinces to record gains in farm revenues were Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. Most of the major field crops registered declines in the volume of 
production, barley, rye, and mixed grains being exceptions. The acreage sown to 
potatoes increased by 6-8 p.c., and the total yield by 7-4 p.c., the value being 
slightly above the five-year average but nearly 40 p.c. under that of 1936, when 
prices were exceptionally high. 

Slaughterings of cattle decreased slightly, but exports of live cattle increased 
by 13 p.c. Exports of live hogs also increased and pork exports registered an increase 
of over 25 p.c. The production and export of butter suffered slight declines but 
cheese exports increased by 8* 6p.c. 

The rise in wholesale prices of farm products during 1937 was greater than in 
any other important commodity group. As a result such prices compared fa vourably 
with those of other groups for the first time in eight years. 

•Abbreviated from “Business Conditions in Canada, 1937”, prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Minerals, — Canada’s mineral production valued at $456,800,000 in 1937, 
showed a gain of 26-2 p.c. over 1936, the previous peak year. The increase was 
due to both greater production and higher prices, copper, lead, and zinc being notable 
in the latter connection. 

Gold production increased by 9 • 3 p.c., while the value of all metallic minerals 
was .28-8 p.c. greater than in the preceding year, that of fuels was 9-7 p.c. higher, 
the increase in the quantity of crude petroleum being noteworthy. Other non- 
metallic minerals increased by 34-3 p.c., the gains in the quantities of asbestos and 
gypsum being 36-1 p.c. and 25-0 p.c., respectively. Clay products and other struc- 
tural materials increased by 32-2 p.c. and 33-7 p.c., respectively. 

Forestry. — ^Employment in the three major divisions of this group, viz., 
logging, sawmilling, and pulp and paper, showed increases of 36-5 p.c., 11-1 p.c., 
and 12 ‘ 7 p.c., respectively. The production of newsprint, at 3,600,000 tons, reached 
a nevv high point, the increase over 1936 having-been 14-4 p.c. Exports of forest 
products showed a gain of 25 p.c. over the preceding year, planks and boards recorded 
an increase of 23-3 p.c., while newsprint was 16-4 p.c. greater. 

Electric Power. — The output of central electric stations in 1937 amounted to 
27,575,000,000 k.w.h., an increase of 8-6 p.c. over 1936. This was a new peak of 
production and the industry is now directing its attention t*o the need of extending 
existing plants or undertaking new developments to meet the increasing require- 
ments of its customers. 

Manufacturing. — The volume of manufacturing production was slightly 
greater than in 1929 and showed a gain of 8-6 p.c. over 1936. The output of 
industries engaged in the production of producer goods showed an increase of 13 •! 
p.c. The output of steel ingots was of 25-6 p.c. greater than in 1936, while the in- 
crease in pig iron production amounted to 32-4 p.c. The gain in the index of con- 
sumer goods amounted to 6*5 p.c. 

Construction. — Construction contracts awarded exceeded the total for 1936 
by neai’ly 38 p.c. Residential and industrial construction showed increases of 
31 p.c. and 126 p.c., respectively, while business buildings also recorded an increase 
of 46 p.c. 

External Trade. — further gain in merchandise trade was recorded in 1937, 
exports having increased by 8-4 p.c. and imports by 27-4 p.c. Owing to the high 
level of exports, the balance of commodity or visible trade was largely in Canada’s 
favour. Among the 'invisible’ items in the complete picture of international 
transactions, mention should be made of the tourist trade, which is estimated to 
have left net wealth in the country to the extent of about $170,000,000, an increase 
of 20-8 p.c. over 1936. 

Transportation.— Carloadings recorded an increase of 6-7 p.c., although 
decreases were shown in grain, and coal and coke. Manufactured products were 
moved in greater volume, and also ore and forestry products. Gross operating 
revenues of the Canadian railways showed an increase of 6-0 p.c. over the preceding 
year. 

Canal traffic recorded a general advance in 1937, the traffic passing through the 
St. Lawrence canals during the period of navigation showed an increase of 11 p.c. 
and reached a new high point of 9,195,439 tons. The traffic through the Canadian 
and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie has been exceeded only in four other 
years, and showed a gain of 26 p.c. over 1936. A new high record was shown for the 
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Welland canal, the total of 11,747,950 tons being an increase of 12-6 p.c. over 1936. 
There was a gain of 8-8 p.c. in the tonnage of freight carried through all Canadian 
canals, as compared with the preceding year. ■ 

Employment and Unemployment. — ^The continued gain in employment, 
as reported by employers, indicated substantial business recovery, fewer persons 
being shown as employed in governmentally assisted projects. Index numbers of 
employment, as at the first of each month of 1937, will be found at pp. 768-774 of 
the present volume. 

The number of fully-employable persons on the relief rolls declined about 40 p.c, 
from the level of the preceding year. 

Prices. — ^Wholesale price levels tmmed downward in April, 1937, after an 
irregular rise dating from February, 1933. A short-lived midsummer recovery 
supported mainly by farm products was followed by a steady decline which extended 
well into 1938. Ijiving costs continued to rise gradually, with foods, rent, and clothing 
becoming definitely more expensive than in 1936. Security prices experienced 
appreciable losses dating from the end of March. Common and preferred stocks 
suffered to a much greater extent than high-grade bonds. As in the case of com- 
modity prices, the 1937 decline in stock markets was the first serious set-back since 
prices commenced to advance from the depression nadir (June, 1932, for common 
stocks). 

Banking. — ^The advance in current loans of the chartered banks continued 
steadily throughout 1937, the average of the twelve monthly figures showing a gain 
of 4’7 p.c. Notice deposits averaged 3-6 p.c. greater than in 1936, while demand 
desposits increased by 11-8 p.c. Despite the greater amount of money on loan, 
the banks holdings of securities increased by 7-2 p.c. 

Bank debits showed a decrease from the position of 1936, the average being 
down 2*1 p.c. On the other hand, notes in the hands of the public increased 
by 3 ‘3 p.c. at the end of December*, 1937, as compared with the same date of the 
preceding year. 

Public Finance. — -Figures for the elapsed nine months of the Dominion fiscal 
year showed that, at Dec. 31, 1937, ordinary revenues had increased by over 
$61,000,000, or by 18 -8 p.c. as compared with the corresponding period ended in 
December, 1936. Ordinary expenditures increased to a lesser extent, being nearly 
$7,000,000, or 2 • 5 p.c. greater than in the similar period of 1936. Total expenditures 
amounted to $362,000,000, an increase of 0-4 p.c. Relief expenditures were down 
some $10,000,000, but Government-owned enterprises called for an increase in 
expenditure of $5,000,000. 

Subsection 2. — Other Principal Events of the Year. 

Provincial General Elections.— General elections, not reported in the 1937 
Year Book, took place in Ontario on Oct. 6, 1937, when the Liberal Government of 
Hon. M. F. Hepburn was returned to office, and in Saskatchewan on June 8, 1938, 
when the Liberal Government of Hon. W. J. Patterson was returned to office. 

Dominion-Provincial Relations.-^On Aug. 14, 1937, a Royal Commission 
was appointed “to investigate the economic and financial basis of Confederation 
and of the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the last seventy years”. The Hon, Newton W. Rowell, Chief 
Justice of Ontario, was appointed chairman of the Commission, and public sittings 
were commenced at Winnipeg on Nov. 29, 1937. Subsequently, sittings were 
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lield in all tlie provinces and briefs received from Provincial Governments and many 
other bodies. The report of the Committee has not yet been submitted to Parlia- 
ment, 

The Bank of Canada.— On June 8, 1938, the Minister of Finance gave notice 
of a resolution to introduce a bill to completely nationalize the Bank of Canada, 
by acquiring the 100,000 outstanding Class “A” shares (par value $50 each) at the 
price of $59 >20 per share and accrued dividenjds. The Government has, since 1936, 
held a majority capital interest through its ownership of 102,000 Class “B” shares. 
Following the purchase of the Class “A” shares, the capital structure of the Bank 
is to be reduced to $5,000,000, consisting of 100,000 shares of $50 each, issued to 
the Minister of Finance. 

Diplomatic Appointments. — Count Kobert de Dampierre, who succeeded 
M. Raymond Brugere as Minister of France to Canada, presented his credentials 
to His Excellency the Governor General on Dec. 9, 1937. 

Baron Shu Tomii, who succeeded Mr, Sotomatsu Kato as Minister of Japan 
to Canada, presented his credentials to His Excellency the Governor General on 
May 25, 1938. 

Trade Agreements, etc. — Reference is made at p, 487 of the present volume 
to the extension of the British preference to various colonies, and of most-favoured- 
nation treatment to certain dominions, colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories. 

Particulars of the latest changes in agreements with the United Edngdom and 
other parts of the Commonwealth will be found at pp. 488-490, and with foreign 
countries at pp. 490-497. 

St. Lawrence Waterways Treaty. — ^This Treaty, submitted by the United 
States Government to the Dominion Government on June 1, 1938, combined, in 
revised form, the St, Lawrence Treaty of 1932 and the Niagara Convention of 1929 — 
both previously rejected by the United States Senate. It is designed to meet 
objections of Ontario to the development of power on the Canadian side of the 
international section before there is a market to absorb it; under the revised 
draught, Ontario would also be permitted to divert water from the Albany River 
basin to the Great Lakes, and an export market for surplus power would be opened 
up in the United States. The Treaty is now under consideration by the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments concerned. 

Subsection 3. — Obituary. 

1937. — (See also pp. 1094-1095 of the 1937 Year Book.) June 19, Honors 
Mercier, K.C., Ch^iteauguay, Que., Chairman of the Quebec Streams Commission 
and former Minister of Lands and Forests for Quebec. Hon. Humphrey 'Mellish, 
Halifax, N.S., former Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. June 23, 
James A. Sangster, Cornwall, Ont., M.L.A. for Glengarry. Lieut-Col. T. S. Belcher, 
Vancouver, B.C., former Deputy Commissioner of the R.G.M.P. June 30, Thomas 
V. Smith, Winnipeg, Man., Sergeant-at-Arms of the Manitoba Legislature. July 1, 
Robert Telford, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Clerk of Statistics, Department of National 
Revenue. July 10, Roland G. Orr, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Architect of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. July 25, Sir Charles Saunders, Toronto, Ont., former 
Dominion Cerealist, and discoverer of Marquis wheat. Aug. 6, Hon. H. B. Rain- 
ville, Atlantic City, N. J., U.S.A., former Speaker of the Quebec Legislative Assembly. 
Aug. 12, George F. OTIalloran, Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
and Commissioner of Patents, Aug. 22, Col. L. H. Beer, Ottawa, Ont., Chief 
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Salvage Officer, Government Contracts Supervision Committee. Aug. 23, Hon. 
James D. Chaplin, P.C., St. Catharines, Ont., former Minister of Trade and Com” 
merce. Aug. 24, David M. Wright, Stratford, Ont., former M.P. for Perth North. 
Sept. 4, D. A. Cameron, Montreal, Que., M. P. for Cape Breton North. Sept. 6. 
John Shearer, Ottawa, Ont., former Superintendent of Public Buildings, Dept, of 
Public Works. Sept. 10, Col, A. 0. Lambert, Montreal, Que., former Director 
of Pay Services, Dept, of National Defence. Sept. 22, William J. Lynch, I.S.O., 
Ottawa, Ont., former Chief of the Dominion Patent Office- Sept. 28, Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, P.C., Montreal, Que., Senator for Rougemont and former Postmaster 
General and Speaker of the House of Commons. Sept. 30, Hon. W. J. Roche, P.C., 
C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Minister of the Interior. Oct. 6, Hon. James Arthurs, Toronto, Ont., 
Senator. Oct. 12, Albert Champagne, Ottawa, Ont., former M.P. for Battleford. 
Oct. 13, Hon. Simon P. Tolmie, P.C., V.S., former Dominion Minister of Agriculture 
and Premier of B.G. Oct. 15, Capt. L. G. Dixon, Ottawa, Ont., Supervisor of 
Nautical Services, Dept, of Transport. Oct. 28, Hon. D. A. Macdonald, Winnipeg, 
Man., Chief Justice of the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. Nov. 1, Malcolm 
McGugan, Strathroy, Ont., former M.P. for Middlesex South. Nov. 2, Mr. Justice 
J. B. Archambault, Montreal, Que., Senior Judge of the Circuit Court of the District 
of Montreal. Nov. 16, Hon. Nem^se Garneau, Quebec, Que., M.L.C. for Shawinigan. 
Nov. 20, J. A. Verville, St. Flavien, Que., M.P. for Lotbini&’e. Nov. 21, Dr. M. R. 
Blake, Winnipeg, Man., former M.P. for Winnipeg North. Nov. 22, Judge Henry 
Carpenter, Hamilton, Ont., Junior County Judge for Wentworth. Dec. 7, Lawson 
0. Clifford, Oshawa, Ont., former M.P. for Ontario. Dec. 19, Dr. C. J. Hamilton, 
Cornwall, Ont., former M.P. for Stormont. Dee. 24, Hon. John Alexander McEvoy, 
Toronto, Ont., Judge of the High Com-t of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 27, Sir Douglas 
Hazen, P.C., Saint John, N.B., retired Chief Justice of New Brunswick and former 
Premier of New Brunswick and Dominion Cabinet Minister. 1938. — Jan. 4, Rt. 
Hon. Sir George H. Perley, P.C., G.C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., M.P. for Argenteuil and 
former High Commissioner for Canada in the United IGngdom and Minister of 
Overseas Military Forces. Wm. M. Ryan, Saint John, N.B., M.P. for St. John- 
Albert. Jan. 5, Hon. Arthur G. Kingstone, Vancouver, B.C., Judge of the Ontario 
Supreme Court. Jan. 8, Hon. Aimd Bdnard, Winnipeg, Man., Senator for St. 
Boniface. Jan. 11, Archibald J. Macdonald, North Lancaster, Ont., former M.P. 
for Glengarry. Jan. 13, Hon. Wm. L. Walsh, Victoria, B.C., former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta. Jan. 18, Alex D. Chaplin, Chatham, Ont., former M.P. for 
Kent. Jan. 24, Mr. Justice A. E. McPhillips, Victoria, B.C., Judge of the Appeal 
Court of B.C. and former Attorney-General. Jan. 26, William S. Hall, Edmonton, 
Alta., M.P. for Edmonton East. Jan. 28, Judge Albert Edward Taylor, Sarnia, 
Ont., County Judge for Lambton, Jan. 29, Capt. G, E. Robertson, Ottawa, Ont., 
Supervisor of Pilotage, Dept, of Transport. Feb. 3, Milton D. McVicar, Petrolia, 
Ont., M.L.A. for Lambton East. Feb, 10, Mr. Justice Auguste Tessier, Quebec, 
Que., former Judge of the Superior Court and Quebec Cabinet Minister. Dr. 
Frank P. Patterson, Vancouver, ■ B.C., Leader of the Official Opposition in the 
British Columbia Legislature. Hon. William F. Roberts, M.D., Saint John, N.B., 
Minister of Health and Labour in the New Brunswick Government. Feb. 20, 
William A. Boys, Augusta, Ga., U.S.A., former M.P. for Simcoe. Feb. 22, Col. 
George P. Murphy, C.M.G., E.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Quartermaster-General 
of the C.B.F. Feb. 27, Mr. Justice Adolphe Stein, Montreal, Que., Judge of the 
Superior Court of Quebec and former M.P. for Kamouraska. Mar. 5, Major- 
General Sir James H. MacBrien, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Toronto, Ont., Com- 
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missiouer of the R.C.M.P. and former Chief of the General Staff. Mar. 8, Peter 
Sinclair, Ottawa, Ont., M.P. for Queens, P.E.I. Mar. 14, Engineer Lieutenant- 
Commander Charles S, Stephen, Ottawa, Ont., Technical Adviser, Marine Section, 
R.C.M.P. Mar. 20, Hon. Martin Burrell, P.C., Ottawa, Ont., Parliamentary 
Librarian. Mar. 23, Hon. Walter Scott, Guelph, Ont., former M.P. for Assiniboia, 
and first premier of Saskatchewan. Mar. 25, Hon. A. E. Fripp, Ottawa, Gnt., 
Senator for Ottawa. Apr. 7, Hon. Norman Scarth Macdonnell, Toronto, Ont., 
Justice of Supreme Court of Ontario, Appellate Division. Apr. 14, Levi Thomson, 
K.C., Regina, Sask., former M.P. for Qu’Appelle. May 3, Major Frederick C. 
Betts, Mayo, Que., M.P. for London, Ont. May 6, Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Baslow, Derbyshire, England, Governor General of Canada, 
1916-21. ' June 3, Alexander McKay Edwards, Galt, Ont., M.P. for Waterloo South. 
Hon. Hugh Ross, Plalifax, N.S., Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
June 5, Hon. Morrison M. MacBride, Brantford, Ont., Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. May 29, Thos. F. Sutherland, Toronto, Ont., Deputy Minister of Mines for 
Ontario. May 31, William Jackson, Port Stanley, Ont., former M.P. for West Elgin. 

Section 4. — ^Extracts from the Canada Gazette — Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 

Lieutenant-Governors, 1937. — ^Nov. 23, Albert Matthews, Esq., LL.D., Toron- 
to, Ont.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario from Nov. 30, 1937. 

Senators, 1938. — Jan, 20, Norman Platt Lambert, Ottawa, Ont.; Duncair 
McLean Marshall, Toronto, Ont. 

New Members of the House of Commons, 1937.— Oct. 18, Matthew Mac- 
Lean, elected for Cape Breton North-Victoria, N.S. Nov. 1, Angus Neil McCallum, 
elected for Frontenac-Addington, Ont. Nov. 8, Hon, William Earl Rowe, elected 
for Dufierin-Simcoe, Ont. Nov. 29, Robert Wellington Mayhew, elected for Vic- 
toria, B.C. Dec. 27, Joseph N. Francoeur, elected for Lotbinike, Que. 1938. — 
Jan. 17, Joseph A. Bonnier, elected for St. Henry, Que. Feb. 21, Allan G. McAvity, 
elected for St, John-Albert, N.B. Feb. 28, Georges H4on, elected for Argenteuil, 
Que. Mar. 21, Orvis A. Kennedy, elected for Edmonton East, Alta. Apr. 26, 
James Lester Douglas, elected for Queens, P.E.I. 

Honorary Aides-de-Gamp, 1937. — ^His Excellency the Governor General 
has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz.: Nov. 13, Lieut.-Col. 
A. E, Nash, M.C., the Governor General’s Horse Guards. 1938. — ^Apr. 1, Lieut.- 
Col, P. Flynn, Royal 22e Regiment, vice Lieut.-Col. G. E. A. Dupuis, M,C. Apr. 5, 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. H. Wurtele, M.C., V.D., the Governor General’s Foot Guards, 
vice Lieut.-Col. G. G. Chrysler, M.C., V.D. 

Official Appointments, 1937.— June 24, Hon. John Alexander Mathieson, 
Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, appointed Administrator of the Government 
of the Province of Prince Edward Island from Apr. 10 to June 10, 1937, to continue 
as Administrator up to and including June 17, 1937. Sir Frederick Banting, Banting 
Institute, Department of Medical Research, University of Toronto; Professor E. F. 
Burton, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Toronto; W. R. Campbell, 
General Manager, Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd.; Professor R. H. Clark, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of British Columbia; Professor 
E, P. Fetherstonhaugh, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture, 
University of Manitoba: to be Members of the National Research Council for a 

This list is in continuance of that at pp, 10954105 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1940, and E. J. Tallon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, to be a Member of the said Council for a 
term of two years expiring Mar. 31, 1939. July 21, Constable David Charles Slinn: 
to be Mining Eecorder, Agent of Dominion Lands, and Crown Timber Agent for the 
Great Bear Lake Mining District with headquarters at Cameron Bay, N.W.T., as 
from June 26, 1937. July 23, Hon. C. R. Mitchell, Chief Justice of the Trial Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Administrator of the Government of the 
Province of Alberta during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the said 
Province from July 24, 1937, to Aug. 1, 1937. Aug. 11, Hon. James Emile Pierre 
Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Manitoba during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
said Province from Aug. 14 to Sept. 13, 1937, both ^ates inclusive. Aug. 25, 
Lewis Warner Patmore, Esq., IC.C., Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be one of the Canadian 
Members of the International Fisheries Commission under the Pacific Halibut 
Treaty in lieu of George J. Alexander, Esq., resigned. Sept. 22, Robert John 
Moffat, Esq., Bradwell, Sask.: to be a Director of the Canadian National Railways 
for a term of three years from Oct. 1, 1937. Oct. 20, Donald MacGillivray, 
Esq., Port Colborne, Ont.: to be a Member of the Buffalo and Fort Brie Public 
Bridge Authority, vice Hon. J. D. Chaplin, St. Catharines, Ont, Oct. 27, Nathan 
Louis Nathanson, Toronto, Ont., President, Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
Ltd.; Alan Butterworth Plaunt, Ottawa, Ont., Journalist; and Brigadier-General 
Victor Wentworth Odium, Vancouver, B.C., Broker: to be re-appointed as Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for a term of three years from Bov. 2, 

1937. Oct. 29, Hon. C, A. Dunning, Minister of Finance; Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance; Hon, F. R, Davis, Minister of Health, N.S.'; E. ll. Blois, Director 
of Old Age Pensions, N.S.; Hon. A. P. Paterson, President, Executive Council, N.B.; 
W, P. Jones, Director of Old Age Pensions, N.B.; Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, Minister 
of Education and Public Health, P.E.I.; Otto Campbell, Superintendent of Old 
Age Pensions, P.E.I.; Hon. W. Tremblay, Minister of Labour, Que.; J. R. Forest, 
President, Quebec Old Age Pensions Commission, Que.; Hon. Eric Cross, Minister 
of Public Welfare, Ont.; George Tattle, Vice-Chairman, Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission, Ont.; Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General, Man.; Major C. K. Newcombe, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, Man.; Hon. Charles M. Dunn, 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, and in charge of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, Sask.; W. C. Mills, CommissioW, Old Age Pensions, Sask.; Hon. Solon Low, 
Provincial Treasurer, Alta.; Dr. V. W. Wright, Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Alta.; Hon. George S. Pearson, Minister of Labour, B.C.; E. S. H. Winn, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, B.C.: to be Members of the Inter- 
provincial Board pursuant to the Old Age Pensions Act in the place and stead of 
the members of the Interprovineial Board previously established. Nov. 15, Joseph 
Sirois, Esq., LL.D., Quebeb, Que., Notary Public, Professor of Constitutional and 
Administrative Law at Laval University: to be a Member of the Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations in the place of Hon. Mr. Justice Rinfret, resigned. 
Nov. 26, Gustave Lanet6t, Esq., K.C., D. Litt., LL.D,, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Dominion Archivist. Dec. 9, David Livingstone' McKeand, Esq., Secretary, North- 
west Territories Council: to be a Member of the Geographic Board of Canada. 

1938. — Jan. 29, Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of AJberta: to be Adminis- 
trator of the Government of the said Province during the absence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 8, 1938. Feb. 10, George Spence: to be Director of 
Rehabilitation, effective Mar. 1, 1938; Oswald Freer: to be Superintendent of Land 
Utilization, effective Jan. 1, 1938; John Vallance; to be Superintendent of Water 
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Development, vice Senior Rehabilitation Ofl&cer, effective Feb. 1, 1938; the above 
to be temporary appointments under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act with 
headquarters at Regina, Sask. Feb. 26, Gordon Murchison, Esq.: to be Director 
of Soldier Settlement, from and after Mar. 1, 1938. Mar. 4, Charles H. Read, 
Esq., Amherst, N.S.: to be a Director of the Canadian National Railway Company 
in succession to Donald Hugh McDougall for a term to expire on Sept. 30, 1940. 
Mar. 11, Acting Deputy Commissioner Stuart Taylor Wood: to be Commissioner 
of the R.C.M.P. from Mar. 6, 1938, vice Major-General Sir James H. MacBrien, 
deceased. Mar. 18, D. D. Ryan, Esq., B.C.L., Junior Departmental Solicitor, 
Department of the Secretary of State: to be Registrar to exercise the powers con- 
ferred, and perform the duties imposed by “The Unfair Competition Act, 1932”, 
effective Apr. 1, 1938. Mar. 23, Col. Stuart Taylor Wood, Commissioner of the 
R.C.M.P. : to be a Member of the Northwest Territories Council, vice Major-General 
Sir James H. MacBrien, K.C.B., G.M.G., D.S.O., deceased. Mar. 29, Aimd Boucher, 
Esq., Notary, Pierreville, Yamaska, Que.: to be a member of the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board for a term of five years from Mar. 25, 1938, vice Charles Duquette, 
deceased. Mar. 30, John Macintosh, Esq.: to be one of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of the Harbour of Belleville, vice Harry C. Earle, Esq., deceased. Mar. 31, 
Oscar Douglas Skelton, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs: to be a Member of the Northwest Territories Council. Col. Stuart Taylor 
Wood, Commissioner of the R.C.M.P.: to be an ex offido member of the Advisory 
Board on Wild Life Protection, vice Sir James MacBrien, deceased. May 2, 
Alexander Johnston, Esq., C.M.G.; Duncan K. MacTavish, Esq., K.G.; and J. A. 
Ewart, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.: to be members of the Federal District Commission. 
Col, William Charles' Henry Wood, Quebec, Que.; George MacKinnon Wrong, 
Esq., LL.D., Toronto, Ont.; James Francis Kenney, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Lieut. -Col. Oscar Gilbert, Quebec, Que.; to be Members of the National 
Battlefields Commission. May 13, Dr. H. E. Bigelow, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.; Dr. J. B. Collip, Professor of Biochemistry, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que.; Dean C. J. MacKenzie, Department of Civil 
Engineering, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.; M. I’abb6 A. Vachon, 
Dean, Faculty of Science, Laval University, Quebec, Que.: to be Members of the 
National Research Council for a term of three years, as provided by the Research 
Council Act, and expiring Mar. 31, 1941. May 24, Hon. William Melville Martin, 
Acting Chief Justice of Saskatchewan: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
from May 24, to June 30, 1938. 

Judicial Appointments, 1937 . — ^Aug. 25, Wilfrid D. Roach, Esq., K.C., 
Windsor, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Maynard 
B. Archibald, K.C., Esq., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia. Nov. 23, Ewan A. McPherson, Esq., K.C., Portage la Prairie, 
Man.: to be Chief Justice of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. 
Nov. 26, Dr. James Moore Morrow, Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for the Northwest Territorigs, pursuant to the Northwest Territories Act. 
Nov. 30, Alphonse Decary, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que.; Alfred Savard, Esq., K.C., 
Quebec, Que,; Garon Prattie, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be Puisne Judges of 
the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec, Paul Mercier, Esq., K.C., 
Montreal, Que., Member of Parliament for the Electoral District of St. Henry 
(Montreal) to be Senior Judge (doyen) of the Circuit Court of the District of Mon- 
treal, Que. Dee. 10, D. Edgar Shaw, Esq., K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be 
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Judge of the County Court for the county of Prince in the said province. 1938. 
Jan. 19, Kenneth M. Martin, Esq., K.C.; to be Judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
City of Charlottetown, P.E.I. His Honour D. Edgar Shaw, Judge of the County 
Court of Prince County, P.E.I. : to be Judge of the Juvenile Court of the Town of 
Summerside, P.E.I. Jan. 25, George A. TJrquhart, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Out.: to 
be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. J. M. Godfrey, Esq., Iv.C., 
Toronto, Ont.; to be a Judge of the Hig h Court of Justice for Ontario. E. F. 
Lazier, Esq., K.C., Hamilton, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Wentworth in the Province of Ontario and a local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario. WiUiam F. Schwenger, Esq., K.C., Hamilton, Ont.: to be 
Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Wentworth in the Province of 
Ontario and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Jan. 26, 
Marshall A. Paquet, a Justice of the Peace for King’s County, P.E.I.; to be Judge 
of the Juvenile Court for the Town of Souris in the said Province. Jan. 29, Cor- 
nelius H. O’Halloran, Esq., K.C., Victoria, B.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court 
of Appeal for the Province of British Coltunbia. Feb. 15, David VTiiteside, Esq., 
K.C., New Westminster, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of 
Westminster in the said province and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. May 2, John Gordon Gillanders, Esq., K.C., London, Ont.: 
to be a Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. M. A. Miller, Esq., K.C., Guelph, Ont.: to be Judge 
of the County Court for the County of Lambton, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario dxiring his tenure of the said oflBce. Egeiion 
Lovering, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be Seventh Junior Judge of the County 
Court of the County of York, Ont.; and also a Local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario so long as he shall hold the said office of Judge. June 1, 
Earle C. Popham, Esq., K.C., Kenora, Ont., to be Judge of the District Court of 
the Provisional Judicial District of Kenora, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office, with effect on and 
after June 1, 1938. Alexander J. McComber, Esq., K.C., Port Arthur, Ont.: to 
be Judge of the District Court of the Provisional Judicial District of Thunder Bay, 
Ont., and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario during his 
tenure of the said office, with effect on and after June 1, 1938. Arthur H. Dowler, 
Esq., K.C., Fort William, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the District Court of the 
Provisional Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office, to take effect 
on and after June 1, 1938. 

Commissioners, 1937 . — July 15, Robert Bouchard, Esq., Barrister, Sher- 
brooke, Que.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
Quebec. July 29, John Allan Langdon McIntyre, Esq., Barrister, of the firm of 
Butler, McIntyre and Butler, Murray Street, Hobart, Tasmania: to be a Com- 
missioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations in Tasmania for use in the Supreme-and Exchequer Courts of Canada. 
Aug. 12, James A. Langley, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Rotterdam, 
Netherlands; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive 
affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in the Netherlands for use in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada. Aug. 14, Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of Ontario; Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada; John W. Dafoe, Esq., LL.D., Winnipeg, Man.; Robert Alexander 
MacKay, Esq., Ph.D., Professor of Government, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
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ISr.S.; and Henry Forbes Angus, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners, under Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate the economic and financial basis of Confederation 
and of the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the past seventy years. Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., Chief 
Justice of Ontario, to be Chairman of the said Commission. Aug. 26, Andrew 
Meikle, Esq., Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon, Sask.; Harry 
Charles Washington, Esq., Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
to be Commissioners to take affidavits, oaths, statutory declarations, or solemn 
affirmations required to be taken or made for the purposes of the Soldier Settlement 
Act. Sept. 8, His Honour Albert Gonstantineau, Judge of the County Court for 
the Counties of Prescott and Russell, Ont.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to the 
Inquiries Act, to inquire into the dispute between the management of the Quebec 
Central Railway and the employees. Sept. 22, The Hon. Louis Arthur Audette, 
former Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Ephraim Herbert Coleman, Esq., 
K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State; and Oscar Coderre, Esq., LL.B., Chief of the 
Naturalization Branch, Dept, of the Secretary of State, all of the City of Ottawa, 
Ont. ; to be a Commission under the provisions of the Naturalization and Inquiries 
Acts to inquire into and report upon all cases referred to the Commission in which 
may be considered the revocation of naturalization certificates. The Hon. Mr. 
Audette to be Chairman and Presiding Officer of the Commission. Jacques Cas- 
grain. Esq., Barrister, of the City of Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act to investigate charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec. Oct. 6, Lester S. Glass, Esq., 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: to be a Commissioner to 
administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations 
in Brazil for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. Oct. 20, J. H. 
English, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at London, Eng.: to be a Commis- 
sioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affir- 
mations in the United Kingdom for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of 
Canada. Oct. 27, C. M. Croft, Esq., Canadian Commercial Secretary, Tokyo, 
Japan; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in Japan for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
of Canada. Dec. 1, A. H. H. Des Barres, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Guys- 
borough, N.S.; to be a Commissioner to investigate whether Mr. Otto A. Munroe 
of Yankee Harbour, Guysborough County, N.S., is entitled to fishing bounty in con- 
nection with his fishing operations in the year 1936 and whether the statements 
made in his claim for the year are correct. Feb. 28, Ludger Langlois, Advocate, 
Quebec, Que.; to be a Commissioner pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government employees 
in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. May 11, Hon. Archer Martin, 
Chief Justice of British Columbia; to be a Commissioner, under Sec. 128 of the 
British North America Act, to administer the oath of allegiance to Robert Wellington 
Mayhew, Esq., Member of the House of Commons for the electoral district of 
Victoria, B.C. 

Day of General Thanksgiving.— Monday, Oct. 11, 1937, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvests and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured". 
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APPENDIX. 

External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1937-38. 

Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal yeav ended 
Mar. 31, 1938, show a grand total trade of $1,883,891,122, as compared with a 
figure of 11,746,015,786 in preceding year, or an increase of $137,875,336. The 
increase in the imports was $127,194,352. Domestic exports increased by $9,046,703 
and foreign exports by $1,530,281. Figures by industrial groups are given in the 
following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared with the 
totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 528 and 636-537 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 


Industrial Group. 

Imports. 

Agricultural and vegetable products 

Animals and animal products 

Fibres, textiles, and textile products 

Wood, wood products, and paper 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metals and their products 

Non-metallic minerals and their products 

Chemicals and allied products 

Miscellaneous commodities ■ .... 

$ 

146,335,406 

30,399.795 

108,932.093 

34,221,181 

209,236,711 

47,063,972 

130,662,602 

30,890,149 

49,328,109 

799,069,918 


434,165,772 

364,904,146 

103,574,422 




Industrial Group. 

Exports. 

Agricultural and vegetable products . - - - 

% 

235,324,412 

136,112,957 

14,225,183 

253,434,860 

69,744,157 

292,452,554 

29,342,704 

20,926,267 

18,665,455 

Animals and animal products 

Fibres, textiles, and textile products 

Wood, wood products, and paper 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metals and their products. 

Non-metallic minerals and their products 

Chemicals and allied products 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Total, Domestic Exports... 

1,070,228.609 

14,592,595 

Total. Foreifim Exports 


Total Exports 

1,084,821,204 

Grand Total, External Trade 

1,883,891,122 
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Aborigmea— see ‘ ‘ Indiana’ ’ and ' Eskimos' ’ . 

Abrasives, manufacture of 428 

Acadian region 22-4 

Accidents, aircraft 721 

— fatal industrial 755-6 

— motor vehicles 678-80 

— on electric railways 667 

— on steam railways 662-3 

Accounts, public 832-899 

Acids, exports and imports 548, 566 

— manufacture of 428 

Acts of Parliament administered by Do- 
minion Government Depts 1086-8 

— of Dominion Legislature 1104-1111 

Advisory Officer, League of Nations. . . — 122 

Age distribution of the population 136 

Agricultural co-opcration in Canada 784-6 

— implements, exports and imports 546, 562 

— - manufacture of 426 

— irrigation 270-3 

-lands.. 61 

values of 237, 273 

— legislation of 1937 1105 

— products, exports and imports 638-40, 550-4 

— prices 266-70 

— production 238-46, 247-8 

and farm capital, value of 235-8 

— statistics of the 1936 Census 270 

Agriculture 223-80 

— development of 223-6 

— Dominion Department, organisation of. 223-5 

— Provincial Govt, colleges and experi- 

mental stations 233 

Departments of 230-3 

— the Government in relation to 223 

Aides-de-Camp, appointments of 1116 

Air Service, administration of 715-6 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 710 

expenditure re 718-9 

— craft, manufacture of 428, 718 

— Force 1045-6 

— mail services 737 

— navigation 709-21 

— traffic 719-21 

Airway development 710-5 

— facilities, modern 713 

Alberta Agricultural College 233 

— agricultural revenue of 237 

— area and description of 5-6, 7 

-births 159, 166, 191 

— coal occurrences and resources in 374 

— deaths 191 

— Department of Agriculture 232 

- — of Trade and Industry 750 

— Dominion lands of 1037 

— education— see "Education”. 

— experimental farms in 233 

— Government publications of 1098-9 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1007 

— immigrants to. 201 

— judicial convictions — see "Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of 60, 1037 

— liabilities of 878 

— Lieutenant-Governors and tho Ministry. 117 

— manufactures 406-7, 443-6 

— imirriages 170, 191 

— mineral occurrences in— see individual 

minerals. 

— - production of 349-51 

— mining laws of 341 

— mothers' allowances 801 

— motor vehicle regulations 671 

— mountain peaks of 8 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of... 126-7, 145, 153-4 

— public finance of 867-879 

— publications of Government of 1098-9 

“ production, survey of 217-9 

— representation in the House of Commons.102, 107 

in the Senate 100, 101 
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Alberta savings bank 931-2 

— water powers of. 386, 388, 389 

— wealth of 888 

— Workhaen’s Compensation Board 753 , 795-6 

Alcohol, consumption of 635 

Alcoholic beverages, control and sale of . . . 632-5 

taken out of bond 854-5 

AlfaUa 240, 248 

Aliens, immigration of 199 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour 752, 755 

Allowances, Mothers’ 798-802 

Aluminium, exports and imports 546, 564 

— products, manufacture of 428 

Anaherst, N.S., manufactures 469 

— population of 147 

— postal revenue of 732 

Ammonium sulphate, exports 548 

.A.mmunition, manufacture of 428 

Amusement and sporting goods, imports. . . 568 

Animal products, consumption of 606-8 

exports and imports. 540. 541, 542, 543. 554-6 

manufacture of 419-20, 424-5 

marketing of 601-5 

prices of 268-9 

Animals, by classes, exports 540-2 

— farm, numbers and values of 251-3 , 601 

— fur-bearing, on farms 313 

.A.nnual Register 1104-20 

Annuities, Government 973-4 

Anthracite coal— see "Coal' ’. 

Apiculture 263-4 

Appalachian region 22-4 

Apples, exports 638 

— production of 259-60 

Appointments, .iudicial, 1937-38 1118-9 

— official, 1937-38 1176-8 

Appropriation Acts, 1937-38 1104 

Arctic drainage basin 14 

— islands 16, 24 

economic geology of 24 

— territory, Canada’s government of 92-3 

Area and density of population of Canada. . 181 

— and yield of field crops of Canada 238-46 

— and yield of field crops of the world . . . . _ 274-8 

— of Canada, and by provinces ’ 1-7 

public lands 1037 

Argentina, agricultural statistics of 

274, 275, 276, 277, 278 

— trade agreement with 491 

Art in Canada 997 

— works of, imports 568 

Asbestos, exports and imports 548, 664 

— manufacture of 428 

— production of 344, 379-80 

Assessment valuations of municipalities. . . 881-2 

Assets, Dominion Government 839-40 

— of Provincial Governments 876-9 

Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act. ... 977 

Assurance, life 957-68 

Atlantic fishing grounds 319 

— ports, wheat movement i io 609 

Australia, mineral production of 363, 377 

— trade agreement with 489 

with 526, 677, 678, 680 

Austria, trade agreement with 491 

Automobile accidents 678-80 

—insurance 969,970,972 

Automobiles, exports 546, 673 

— imports 562, 673 

— laws and regulations re 669-70 

— manufacture of 426 

— registration of...., 672-3 

— retail trade in 626-7 

— revenue from 676-'!' 

— supplies, manufacture of 428 

— value of, in 1929 and 1933 887 

Aviation, accidents 721 

— flights, etc 719 

— civil...... 709, 710 

— commercial 716, 720, 721 
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Aviation, military 1046-6 

Bacon and haras, exports 542 

Bags , cotton and jute , miwiufaoture of 424 

— paper, manufacture of 420 

Balance of interimtional payments ......... 587-90 

— sheets of the Dominion, 1033-37 839-40 

Bananas, imports 55 q 

Bank debits at clearing-house centres.' ' ‘ " 924-5 

— insolvencies and absorptions ' ’ 916 

— of Canada 906-9 

Act,. ... 1114 

operations of the 908-9 

relation to Canadian financial system". 908 

reserves 944 

Bankers’ Association, Canadian . ....'. 904 906 

Banking and currency 900-43 

— business, historical summary of 

^ , 900-6, 915-6, 918-9 

— system of Canada 903-9 

Bankrupt estates , administration of . ". '. '. '. ’ 979 

Bankruptcy, Dominion Act 975 

Banks, amalgamations and insolvencies.'.'. *. 916 

— assets and liabilities of 908, 918-21, 926-7 

— branches, by provinces 929 

in other countries 929 

— capital and reserve funds of I9O8, 914-5 

— chartered 917-30 

clearing-house transactions of 923-4 

deposits, loans and discounts of 922 

dividend rates paid by 928 

earnings of 928 

legislation re 913-4 

note circulation ol 918 

profits of 928 


— Co-operative People's, in Quebec 7S3 

— government and other savings 930-2 

Barbados, trade with 525 , 578, 579 

Barley, crop distribution of 696-7 

~ exports 538 

— inspections of 598-9 

— prices of 266, 267, 269 

— production in Canada of 240, 248 

— receipts and shipments of 598-600 

— stocks in Canada of 249 

— world production of 276 

Barrie, Ont., gross postal rev enue of ... 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Bars and rods, iron, imports 560 

Beacons, number in use 684 

Beans, production of 240, 248 

Beaver skins, number and value taken 317 

Beef, consumption of 606, 607 

— exports 542 

— stocks in cold storage 609 

Bee-keeping industry 263-4 

Beetroot sugar, production of 262-3 

Beets, sugar, production of 240, 248 

Belgium, coal production of 377 

— trade agreumont with 491 

Belleville, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross iKistal re ven ue of 733 

— manufactures of. 471 

— population of 147 

Belting, manufacture of 424 

Benevolence, public health and 998-1017 

Benevolent iu.stitution.s, number of 1007 

Bermuda, trade with 525 , 578, 679 

Berries, production of 259, 260 

Betting, race-track 1069-70 

Beverages, alcoholic, exports and imports. .538, 552 

— manufactures of 424 

Bibliography of Canadian flora. 66-9 

— of the history of Canada 69 

Bicycles, manufacture of 426 

Binder twine, e.\'port.s and imports 542, 558 

Birthplaces of the population . 140-1 

Birth rates in Canada, by provinces 159, 191 

— ■ in various countries 167-8 


Births, illegitimate - ■ 166-7 

— multiple, in Canada ■ 182 

— sex of it®-® 

— statistics of 158-68 

Biscuits, manufacture of 424 

Bituminous coal — see “Coal”. 

Blind and deaf-mutes 152 

— pensions for 781 

Board of Grain Commissioners 593 

— Kailway Commissioners 638-9 

publications of 1089 

Boards and planks, exports 307 , 544 

— paper, exports and imports 544, 560 

Boiler insurance 970 

Boilers and engines, imports 562 

— manufacture of 426 

Bolivia, trade agreement with 491-2 

Bonds, sales of Canadian 938-40 

Bond yields, index of 828-9 

Bookbinding industry 426 , 431-2 

Books and printed matter, exports and 

imports 544, 660 

— manufacture of 426 

Boot and shoe industry 424 

Boots and shoes, rubber, exports 538 

leather, imports 554 

Boundaries of Canada 1 

Bounties, fishing : 321 

— on production of commodities 610-11 

coal 610 

copper and rods 610 

expenditure re 611 

hemp 610 

linen yarns 611 

petroleum 611 

zinc 611 

Boxes, manufacture of 426 

Bradstreet, statistics of commercial fail- 


Bran, shorts and middlings, exports 638 

Brandon, Man., building permits for 482 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— population of 147 

Brantford, Ont., building permits of 481 

— exports and imports 675 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

Brass products, exports and imports 646, 564 

— manufacture of 428 

Brazil, trade agreement with 492 

Bread, manufacture of 424 

Breakwaters, administration of ]04g 

Breweries 424 

— excise licences 854 

Brick and tile, production of 345 , 381 

— imports 664 

— sand-lime, manufacture of 428 

Britain— see "United Kingdom”. 

British capital invested in Canada 890-9 

British Columbia, Dept, of Agriculture 232-3 

experiments in agriculture 232-3 

— area and description of 6, 7 

— births 159, 166, 191 

— deaths 191 

— Department of Labour 75O 

— education— see ‘ ‘Education’ ' . 

— employment in 700 

— financial statistics of 867-79 

— forest resources of 285 

— Government publications of 1099-1 Iflo 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all IO07 

— judicial convictions — see “Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of 60 , 1037 

— Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry. 1I8 

— manufactures. 406-7, 445-0 

— marrmes 170, 191 

— rameral occurrences in — see individual 

minerals. 

. — - production of 349-51 

' — mining laws of 341 
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British Columbia, mothers’ allowances... 802 

— motor vehicle regulations 671 

— mountain peaks of 9 

— police statistics ^ 1033 

— population of 126-7 , 145 

— production, survey of 217-20 

— representation, House of Commons — 102, 107-8 

in the Senate 100, 101 

— water powers of 386, 388, 389 

— wealth of '888 

— Workmen’s Compensation Board. . .761-2, 795-6 

British East Africa, trade with 526, 577, 579 

— Empire, trade with 512-14, 525 , 577-8, 579 

importsfrom 514, 525, 578-9 

exports to 514 , 525, 579-80 

— Govt. , diplomatic representation 119-20 

— Guiana, trade with 525 , 578 , 679 

— India, trade with 526, 578, 579 

— preferential tariff 487-9 

— Eoyal Commissions 1103 

— South Africa, trade with . .526 , 578, 679 

— West Indies, trade agreement with 490 

Broadcasting Corporation 730-1 

Brockville, Ont., exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Bronze, monetary use of 910 

Brooms, manufacture of 428 

Brushes, manufacture of 428 

Buckwheat, production of 240, 248 

Building materials, manufacture of 432 

— permits, value of 480-2 

— trades, wages in 477-8 

Bullion, exports 546 

Buoys, number in use 684 

Bureau of Statistics, Dominion 1072 

publications of the 1073-86 

Bureaus of Labour, provincial 746-50 

Burglary insurance 969. 970,972 

Business colleges 991 

— failures 976-8 

— machinery, exports and imports 546, 662 

— physical volume of 1111 

— profits war tax, total receipts from 841 

per capita receipts from.... 849 

Butter- and cheese-making industry 256-7, 424 

Butter, consumption of ...258 , 259 , 607 

— exports and imports 542, 556 

— production of 256-7 

— stocks in cold storage 609 

Buttons, manufacture of 428 


Cabinet, Members of Dominion 

Cablegrams. 

Gables, submarine telegraph 

Cadet services, appropriation for 

Calgary, Alta., building permits for. 

— exports and imports .5/0 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— live stock marketed at 603 

— manufactures 472 

— population of. 146 

Calves, marketed 604-6 

prices of 268-9 

Canada, area, land and water 7 

— chronological history of. . .• 69-77 

— climate of 65 

— constitution and government of 91-124 

— Gazette, extracts from 1116-20 

— geographical description of 1-16 

— Grain Act..... 593 

— monetary system of .......... 908-6 
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- . il subdivisions of . . . 

— Shipping Act. 680-2 

~ 'Pemperance Act. .... 1063 

— trade, external ... 484-590 

— internal . . . . .... 591-635 

— wealth and income of 885-899 
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Canada-Irish Free State Trade Agreement. 489 
Canada-South Africa Trade Agreement, 

Imp. Conference, 1932 490 

Canada-Southern Rhodesia Trade Agree- 
ment, Imp. Conference, 1932 490 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 730-1 

— exchange, recent movements in 941 

— fishing grounds 319 

— Forestry Association 290-1 

— Government Merchant Marine 696 

— National Parks and Reserves 62-4 

Railways 645, 649-56, 659-60 

capital re vis ion of 656-7 

consolidation of 640-2 , 650 

finances of 649-56 

mileage 659 

operation of 659-60 

Steamships 696 

telegraphs 723 

— Northern Railway 641, 650 

— Pacific Railway 640-1 , 645 

irrigation projects. 271 

— — telegrtmhs 723 

— Pension Commission 1056-7 

— preference on imports from Empire 

countries 487-90 

— Red Cross Society 1017 

— railways 639-67 

expenditure re — 645-55 

— registry, shipping 682 

— Shield, physiography 10, 18-21 

— Arctic, government of 92-3 

Canal, Panama 706-8 

Canals, Canadian systems 6S5-G 

— expenditure and revenue re 691-4 

— traffic of 703-8 

Canoes, manufacture of 426 

Capital, farm 238 

— invested in Canada, British and foreign. . 896-9 

in fisheries 329-30 

in manufactures, summary by pro- 
vinces 406-7, 424-9, 447-8 

by industries and groups 424-9 , 447-8 

in mining 353, 355, 366, 367-8 

— of chartered banks 918 

— punishment 1021 

— transactions 589 

Caps and hats, manufacture of 426 

Carpets, manufacture of 424 

— wool, imports 668 

Carriages, manufacture of 426 

Castings and forgings , exports and imports. 660 

— manufacture of 426 

Casualties, shipping 690-1 

Catholic population 138-40 

— Workers Federation of Canada 753 

Cattle, exports 640 

— marketing of 604-6 

— numbers, etc., in Canada 261-2 

• — - in world 279-80 

— prices of 268-9 

Cellulose products, imports 566 

Cement, manufacture of ....... 345, 381-2, 428 

Census of agriculture 270 

— statistics of employment and unemploy- 

ment 774 

— year 1931, earnings in 811 

Central electric stations 389-92 

Centres of population 131 

Cereal foods, exports 538 

Cereals, production of 238-46 

— world production of 273-8 

Ceylon, trade with 526, 678, 579 

Chain stores 624-6 

Charitable and benevolent institutions. . . . 1014-5 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., building permits for 481 

— gross postal revenue of 732 

— manufactures 469 

— population of.... 147 

— shipping 700 

Chartered banks, legislation re 913-4 

Charters of incorporation granted 1060-1 

Chatham, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 676 
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Chatham, Ont., gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufacture s 471 

— population of 147 

Cheese , consumption of 258, 259, 607-8 

— exports and imports ,542, 556 

— factories 424 

— production of 257, 258 

— stocks in cold storage 609 

Chemical products, exports and imports. .548, 566-8 

manufacture of 424, 428 

Cherries, production of 260, 261 

Child-caring institutions 1014-5 

China, trade with 526, 578, 580 

Chinaware, imports 564 

Chinese immigration 206-8 

Chronology, 1497-1938 69-77 

Cigars and cigarettes , consumption of 854-5 

— - excise tariff 853-4 

manufacture of 424 

Cinematograph films, exports and imports.548, 568 
Circulation of bank and Dominion notes. . . 913-4 

— of silver and bronze coin 910 

Cities, towns and other municipalities 148-51 

bank clearings of 923-4 

debits of 924-5 

— births in 160-1 

— building permits of 481-2 

— deaths in 179-80 

— exports and imports 675-6 

-finances of 884-5 

— gross postal revenue of 732-4 

— infantile mortality in 185 

— manufactures 468-72 

— populations of 146-51 

Citizenship and naturalization 141-3 

Civil Service Act 1065 

Commission 1065 

publications of 1089 

personnel of 1065-9 

Olay products, exports and imports 548, 564 

production of 345 , 381-3 

Clearing-house transactions 923-4 

Clerks, female, minimum, wages of 805-8 

Climate and meteorology 65-8 

Clocks and watches, imports 564 

Clothing, exports and imports 542, 556 , 558 

— manufacture of 425,426 

Clover and hay, production of 239 , 240, 248 

Coal, consumption of 375-6 

— exports and imports 375, 648, 564 

— mining industry 349, 357, 373-7 

-occurrence, by provinces 373 , 374 

— prices of 374 

— production of 344, 374 

— resources of Canada 373 

— tar distillation 428 

— world production of 377 

Coast radio stations 727-9 

Coasting trade 699 , 702 

— vessels, entered and cleared 698, 702 

Cobalt ore, production of 344, 371 

Cobourg, Out., exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 148 

— shipping 700 

Cocoa and chocolate, imports 552 

— manufacture of 424 

Codfish, exports 333, 540 

— production of 324, 325 

Colfee, imports 552 

— manufacture of 424 

Coffins and caskets, manufacture of 426 

Coin and bullion, exports and imports. . .. .530, 546 

Coinage at Royal Canadian Mint 911 

Coke, exports and imports 548, 564 

— manufacture of 428 

Cold-storage stocks 609-10 

warehouses, number and capacity of. . 608-9 

Colleges — see “Education”. 

— agricultural 233 

Colombia, trade agreement with 492 
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Colonization activities 

Combinations, legislation re 7Jb-h 

Combines Investigation Act 

— amendment to 

Commerce — see “Trade”. 

Commercial failures 

— Intelligence Service 

Journal 

Commissioner, British High 

— High, for Canada. 

Commissioners, appointments oi . . . . 

— Board of Railway 

— Canadian trade 

Commissions, Reports of Royal 

Commons, House of 

members of 

representation in 

Communications, transportation and. 

Companies, fire insurance 

— incorporations of 

— life insurance 

— railway 

— small loan 

— steam railway, earnings 

— trust and loan 

Compensation, workmen’s 
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119-20 

119-20 

1119-20 

638-9 

497-9 

llCO-3 

101-8 

103-S 

102-S 

636-740 

945-56 

1061 

957-68 

640-2 

937-8 

646-7 


Compensation, workmen s 

Condensed millc, manufacture of . . . 

Confectionery, manufacture of 

Congress of Labour, All-Canadian. . 
Conjugal condition of population — 
Consolidated Fund, expenditure — 


424 

..752, 755 
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.842-4, 84, 5-7 

841-2, 848 

Constitution and Government of Canada. . 01-124 
Construction 4p-,S3 

— building permits 480p 

— contracts awarded 479-80 

— Dominion Housing Act 4p-4 

— industrial statistics of 475-83 

Consumers’ co-operation 782 

Containers, exports and imports 548, 568 

Control of spirituous liquors 632-3 

Convictions for various offences 1019-24 

Convicts, number, etc 1034-6 

Cooperage, manufacture of 426 

Co-operation, i^ricultural, in Canada 784-6 

— consumers' 782 

— producers’ 781-2 

Co-operative credit in Quebec 783 , 932 

— movement in Canada 7S1-6 

Copper, exports and imports 546, 564 

— manufacture of 428 

— occurrence, by provinces 367, 368 

— production of 344 , 366-8 

— world production of 368 

Copyrights, trade marks, etc 611-13 

Cordage, manufacture of 420 

Cordilleran region 8, 20-7 

Corn, imports 550 

— inspection of 598-9 

— production of .240, 248 

— world production of 277 , 278 

Corporation dividends. 940 

Corrective and reformative institutions.. 1015-6 

Corsets, manufacture of., 492 

Costa Rica, trade agreement with 420 

Cost of living, wage-earneis, index numbers 

of 810-11 

weekly budget 822 

Cotton products, exports and imports 542 , 566 

manufacture of 420 , 420 

— raw, imports 556 

— seed oil, imports 552 

— yarn and cloth, manufacture of 426 

Cows, milch, number and value of 251-2 

Credit, co-operative in Quebec 783 

Criminal and judicial statistics lOlS-36 

breach of traffic regulations 1030-1 

charges, convictions and acquittals . 1023, 1020 

classifications oi persons convicted. . . . 1026-7 

death sentences 1021 

drunkenness 1029 

— — juvenile delinquency 1031-2 

- — offences against liquor laws 1030 
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Criminal and judicial statistics (cont’d.) . 

population of penitentiaries 1034 

summary convictions 1027-9 

Crop-reporting service 233-4 

Crops, distribution of wheat and oats 250 

— field, etc., area, yield, and value 238-50 

Crops, grain, of Prairie Provinces 244-6 

— cereals and potatoes, in chief countries . . 273-8 

— root and fodder, area, yield and value. . 240-6 

Crown Lands — see “Public Lands”. 

Cryptogams 51-6 

Cuba, trade with 525, 578,580 

Currants, imports 550 

Currency and banking 900-43 

— Canadian 910-11 

— legislation re 903 

Customs and Escise, Dept, of —see 

‘‘National Revenue”. 

— tariff of 1907 487 

Cutlery and hardware, exports and imports.546, 562 

Cyanamid, exports 548 

Czechoslovakia, trade agreement with 492 

Dairy production 256-9 

Deaths and death rates, by provinces 176., 180 

— fay cause 177 

— by sex 174 

— infantile and maternal 181-89 

in various cities 184-5 

in various countries 186 

— maternal, by ago and cause 187-9 

— of public men 1114-6 

— rates in various countries 181 

— violent 177-79 

Debt, public 832, 859-66 

assets held against 860-1 

charges 843 , 845 

funded 859-60, 861-2 

interest on 860-2 

— municipal 882-3 

— net 860-1 

— provincial bonded 876-7 

Defectives, mental 1013-4 

hospitals for 1013-4 

Defence, national 1041-8 

Denmark, exports to 525 , 580 

— imports from 525 , 678 

— trad© agreement with 492 

Density of population 131-2 

Deportation of immigrants 204-5 

Deposits, bank 922 

Diamond dust or bort, imports 666 

Diamonds, unset, imports 566 

Diplomatic appointments 1114 

— representatives in Canada 122 

Disbursements, Dominion 840-50 

Disputes, industrial 762-6 

Distances, table of iacing page vii 

Distillation, licences, fees, etc 854 

Distilleries, production of 424 

Distribution of grain crop 250, 693-7 

Districts, electoral 103-8 

Dividend payments 940 

Divorces 171-2 

Dominion and Provincial Departments of 

Agriculture 223 , 226-33 

lands, classification of 1037 

— Bureau of Statistics, publications of the 1073-86 

— Departments, publications of 1088-93 

— Experimental Farms and Stations 226-7 

— finance 832-66 

— Fuel Board 374 

— Housing Act 473-4 

— lands 1037 

revenue from 842 

— legislation 1104-11 

— ministries 94-5 

— notes, circulation of 913 

— Parliaments 91-108 

— relations with provinces 1113-4 

— Royal Commissions 1100-1 

— steamers, receipts of 694 , 696 

— Trade and Industry Commission 1071 
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Drainage basins, description of 14 

Drayton-Acworth report 641-2 

Dredging plant. Dominion, expenditure on. 1049 

Dried fruits, imports 550 

Drought relief _ 776 

Drugs and medicinal preparations, exports 

and imports 548, 566 

Drydocks, number, cost, etc 687-8 

Dun, statistics of commercial failures 975-7 

Duties, customs, on exports and imports. . . 487-97 

average rates 534 

Dwellings and households 152 

Dyes, analine and coal tar, imports SOG 

Earnings of employees in manufactures. 405-9, 424-9 

Earthquakes 27-30 

Economic and financial year, 1937.. 1111-3 

— geology of Canada 27 

Edmonton, Alta., building permits of 482 

— College of Agriculture. 233 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— live stock marketed at 603 

manufactures 


— populatio 
Education., 
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fucation 980-97 

— attendance 152, 985 

— business colleges 991 

— elementary 990-1 

— enrolment 984, 991 

— expenditures 984, 990 

— financial statistics, provincially -con- 

trolled schools 989 

trends 980-1 

— grades, reorganization of 981-3 

— higher 991-7 

— Indian 984, 1052 

— interprovincial exchange 983 

— private schools 990-1 

— pupils, age distribution of 986 

— scientific research 997 

— secondary 991 

— salaries 981, 988, 990 

— technical 986-7 

— universities, degrees granted 998-7 

Educational equipment, imports 568 

Eggs, production and consumption of 255 , 60S 

— exports and imports 542 , 556 

— stocks in cold storage 609 

— value of 255 

Elections, Dominion 102-8 

dates of 97-8 

votes polled 103-8 

— provincial 1113 

Electoral districts 103-8 

Electric energy exported 392 

generated in central electric stations . . 392 

used in pulp and paper industry 389 

— li^ht and power plants, number of 389-91 

inspection. Dominion receipts from. . . 614 

— railways— see ' ‘ Railways’ ’ . 

Electrical apparatus, exports and imports. .546, 564 

manufacture of 428 

Electricity and gas inspection 614-15 

Elevations of lakes 11-13 

— of places facing page 11 

Elevators, grain, number and capacity of . . 597-8 

Emigration from Canada. 208-10 

Empire, British, trade with 512-4, 678, 579 

trade preferences in 487-90 

Employees, by sex, in manufactures. . .424-9, 450-1 

Employers’ liability 756 

Employment and unemployment 765-79 

statistics, census 1931 774 

— as reported by employers .... 768-74 

— bureaus, legislation re 765 

— Commission, National 474-5 

— in agriculture 742 

— in central electric stations 391 , 439-40 

— in construction industries 478, 772-4 

— by economic areas 770-1 

— on electric railways 665-6 

— in fisheries 331 
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Employment in leading cities 771-2 

— in manufactures 405-9, 772-4 

by industries 407-9 

by provinces 406-7 

— in mining 356, 357-8 

— on steam railways 647 

— in trade 772-3. 774 

— in woods operations .295, 773, 774 

— Offices Co-ordination Act 743 , 764 

— Service Council 765 

of Canada 765 

Engines and boilers, imports 562 

manufacture of 426 

Engraving industry 426 

Equipment, household and personal, 

imports... 566 

Ermine skins, number and value taken 317 

Eskimos. 1054 

Estonia, trade agreement with 492 

Events of the year, principal 1111-4 

Exchange, foreign 941-3 

E.xcise licences issued 854 

— revenue 853-4 

— tariff 853 

— tax, special, changes, 1931-37 836 

— taxes , receipts from 854 

— war taxes, receipts from 850-2 

E.xponditure, Dominion 840-50 

per head of population 849-50 

— municipal 884-5 

— provincial 868-76 

per head of population 876 

Experimental farms and stations 226-7, 233 

Explosives, manufacture of 428 

Export trade, analysis of 510-2 

— valuations 522-4 , 528 , 538-49 

Exports, bullion 530 

— by continents 517-8 

— by countries 519,532 , 579-80 

— by degree of manufacture 524-6 

— by origin 572-3 

— by ports 575-6 

— by purpose 574 

— duties collected on 531 

— of Canadian and foreign produce. 528, 532, 538-48 

— of principal commodities 522-4 

— ratio to imports 529 

— to principal countries 519 

— to the West Indies 579 

— tia the United States 516, 581 

Express companies, earnings and business of 668-9 

history of 667-8 

mileage of 669 

operating expenses of 669 

— — operations of 667-:-9 

External trade , historical sketch of 484-7 

statistics 499-585 

Extracts from the Canada Gazette 1116-20 

Fabrics .imports 556, 558 

Factors affecting plant life 31-5 

Factory legislation 787-96 

— trades, wages in 803 , 804 , 808-9 

Failures, commercial 975-9 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour .4.ct ...... ■ 745 

Branch 744-5 

Family budget, prices and index numbers.. 822-3 
Farm expenditures ..;.... 270 

— capital 236 

— help, wages 264-6 

— implements, exports and imports. 546, 562 

manufacture of - 426 

— lands, value of .237, 270, 273 

— origin, exports and imports of goods of. . 672-3 

— placements 775-6 

— tools, exports and imports 546 , 562 

Farmers’ business organizations, 1936... ... . i784-6 
Farms, number and area of 270 

— experimental 226-7 

Fatal accidents 662-3 , 668 

— — industrial , 755-6 

■ motor vehicle 678-80 


Faunas of Canada • • • 5? 

Federation, Catholic Workers of Canada. . (53 

— of Labour, American • '53 

Females, convictions of 1020, 102S 

— minimum wages of 8Uo-a 

Fertility rates of married women lol 

Fertilizers, exports and imports 

— manufacture of 428 

Fibres and textiles, exports and imports 


542, 556, 558 

Field crops, area, yield, etc 

Films, exports and imports 548, 568 

Finance Department, publications of the.. . 1089 

-Dominion 832-60 

— municipal 

— provincial. " 

Fines and forfeitures, Dominion receipts ... 842 

Finland, trade agreement with 492 

Fire brick, production of 345 

— clay, production of 

— insurance 

— losses, in Canadian forests 308-9 

— wood, production of 235 

Fires, forest, protection from _ 

Fish culture .....319, 320 

— curing industry „^32a-3i 

, — — plants 329, 331 

— exports and imports 332-4, 540, 554 

— hatcheries 319 

Fisheries, capital invested in _ 329-31) 

— conservation 319, 3-0 

— Dominion expenditure re 543 

revenue from 542 

•*— early 

— Government bounties (Halifax Award) . 321 

in relat ion to 3 19-22 

— international problems of the 320-1 

— manufacturing establishments 

— production of ^ oon 

— scientific research re „_320 

-trade 332-4 

Fishing grounds, Canadian, the 319 

— lines, imports eoS 

Flax products, imports 

— production of 235, 236, 263 

Flaxseed, crop distribution 590-7 

— imports “54 

— inspections of 598-9 

— pricesof 266, 267 

— production of 240, 248 

— receipts and shipments of 599-600 

— stocks in storage 249 

Flora, classification of 35- 1 

— of Canada 

Floral regions 38-51 

Floriculture 261 

Flour, exports and imports 279 , ,538 

— milling industry 601 

summary statistics of 424 , 601 

— pricesof 267 

— production of . . 418, 424 

Fodders, production of 240-6 

Fog alarms, number of 684 

Food, exports and imports 538, 550-2 

— manufacture of 424 

— pricesof 820-3 

— stocks in cold storage 009-10 

Foreign-born population, citizenship of 141-3 

— countries, trade with 615-7 

— currencies, Canadian life insurance in — 007 

— exchange 941-3 

— produce of, defined 500 

exports... 528 

Forest administration 287-9 

— conservation 289-91 

— depletion and increment 308-9 

— fire protection 289-91 

— growth, main types of 281-4 

. important tree species of 284 

— industries, other 307 

— lumber production of 305-6 

— main types of growth of 281-4 
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Forest products, exports and imports.. 544, 558, 560 
laboratories 292-3 

— regions 281-4 

— resources 284-7 

— stand, accessible , estimate oi 286-7 

— utilization 294-309 

Forestry , scienti fie . ; 291-4 

— woods operations 294-6 

Forfeitures, Dominion receipts from 842 

Forgings and castings, import. s 560 

Fort William, Ont., building permits for.. . 481 

— exportsand imports 576 

— grain shipments at 599 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures. 471 

— population of 146 

— shipping of 700 

Fox farms, number of 313 

— skins, number and value taken 317 

France, coal production of 377 

— exports to 525 , 580 

— imports from 525, 578 

— trade treaty with 492-3 

Franchise, the Dominion 108 

Franklin district , area of 7 

Fraternal societies, insurance business of . . . 964-6 

Fredericton, N.B., building permits of 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manut aoture a 470 

— population of 147 

Free goods, imports 570 

— schools..... _ 986 

French periodicals, number and circulation 

of. 740 

Fruit and vegetable canneries 424 

— exports and imports 538, 650-1 

— farming 259-60 

Fuel control 373-4 

— exports and imports 375 

— prices of 820-3 

— used in manufacturing 464-7 

Funded debt of Canada 859, 861-2 

Fur dressing industry 424 

— farming 312-5 

— pelts, purchased 315 

— product ion of 3 15-7 

— resources of 310-8 

— trade 310-1, 317-8 

conservation of 311-2 

history of 310 

modern industry 310 

Furnishings, men’s, industry .424, 426 

Furniture, exports and imports 574 

— manufacture of 426 

Furs , exports and imports 318 

— values of 315-7 

Gainfully employed in Canada 153, 740-3 

Galt, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Game and scenery, resources of 69-65 

Gaol sentences 1021 , 1028 

Garment manufacture 424 , 426 

Gas industry, illuminating and fuel. 428 

— inspection, revenue from 842 

— natural, production of ..344, 378 

— sold, by kinds 615 

Gasolene, consumption of 678 

— imports 566 

Geographic Board of Canada, publications of 1091 

Geographical features of Canada 1-16 

Geological Survey of Canada 16 

Geology of Canada 16-27 

- — -economic 27 

Germany, mineral production of. .363, 377 

— trade agreement with „ 493 


Page. 

Glace Bay, N.S., gross postal revenue of.. , 732 

— population of 147 

Glass and glassware, imports 566 

manufacture of 428 

— plate, imports 666 

insurance 969 , 970 , 972 

Gloves and mitts, imports 654, 558 

manufacture of 426 

Gold bullion, movement of, 1868-1937 361-3 

— exports of in. trade statistics 501-2 , 546-7 

— monetary use of 910, 911 

— occurrence, by provinces 360, 361 

— production of 344, 358-63 

— trade in coin and bullion 530 

' — world production of 361-3 

Government of Canada, constitution and. . 91-124 

— annuities 743, 973-4 

— control over transportation .etc 637-9 

— home improvement plan 474-6 

— legislation, Dominion. 1104-11 

provincial 1111 

— local, in Canada — 91 

— of provinces 9 1 , 109-19 

Governors General of Canada, appointment 

of 94 

Grain crops of Prairie Provinces 244-6, 248 

value and yield of 240-6, 248 

world statistics of 273-8 

— distribution of •..250, 593-7 

— elevators, number of, etc 697-8 

— exports and imports 538, 650 

— for distillation, quantity of 854 

— hay, production of 240, 246 

— inspection of 598-9 

— movement of, by ports 699 , 600 

— prices of 266-7, 269 

— receipts of 800 

— shiprnents of 599 

— stocks in store 249 

— trade 693-601 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway .641, 650 

Railway 640, 650 

Grants-in-aid 775 

Grapefruit, imports 550 

Grapes, imports....... 650 

— production of 260, 261 

Graphite, production of 344, 347, 350 

Gravel and sand, production of.... .345, 347, 382-3 
Graving docks of Dominion Government.. 687-8 

subsidized 688 

Grazing leases. Western Canada, areas un- 
der 247 

Grease, exports and imports 542, 556 

Great Britain — see “United Kingdom". 

Great Lakes, area, elevation and depth of. 11 

Great Plains region, physiography of the. . 25 

Greece, trade with 578, 580 

Grist-mills 418, 424 

Guaranteed securities , Dominion 864-6 

Guatemala, trade agreement with 493 

Guelph, Ont., Agricultural College 233 

— building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Gums, and resins, imports 662 

Gypsum, exports 548 

— production of 344, 380 


Haddock, production of 324 

Hail insurance 969, 970, 972 

Hair and bristles, exports and imports 542 , 554 

— goods, manufactures of 424 

Haiti, trade agreement with 494 

Hake, production of 324 

Half-breeds 1051 

Halibut, production of 324 

Halifax, N.S., buUding permits for ....... . 481 

exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 732 
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Halifax, N.S., manufactures 469 

— population for 146 

shipping 700 

Hams and bacon, exports 542 

Hamilton, Ont., building permits for 481 

— employment record of 771, 772 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— infantile mortality of 185 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

Harbour Commissions 686-7 

loans guaranteed by Dominion 866 

— masters 687 

Harbours, expenditures on 692-3 

— revenues from 694 

Hardware and cutlery, exportsand imports.546, 562 

— and tools, manufacture of 426 

Hatcheries, fish, number of, etc. 319 

Hats and caps, imports 558 

— manufacture of 426 

Hay, exports 540 

— production of.. 240, 248 

Health, Dominion Department, adminis- 
tration of 998-1001 

Dominion expenditure re 843 

publications of 1091 

— provincial departments 1002-6 

— public, and related institutions .998-1017 

administration of 998-9 

Herring, production of 324 

Hides and skins, exports and imports 542, 554 

High Commissioner of the United Kingdom 

in Canada 120 

for Canada 119-20 

Highways and roads 671-2 , 674-6 

Historic sites and monuments in Canada. . . 78-90 

History, chronological 69-77 

— of external trade 484-7 

«— of manufactures 403-11 

— of the fur trpde 310 

— of the lumber trade 305 

Hogs, marketed 604-5 

— prices of 268-9 

Homes, benevolent 1007, 1014-5 

— for incurables 1007 

Honey, production of 263, 264 

Hong Kong, trade with 578 , 579 

Horses, exports 540 

— number and value of 251-2 

Horticulture 259-61 

Hosiery, manufacture of 426 

Hospitals, administration of , etc 998 

— average daily charges of 827-8 

— mental 1007, 1013-4 

— number and types of 1007 

— out-patient departments of 1012 

Hours of labour, by trades.. 804 

House furnishing.s, manufacture of 426 

Households, circulation of newspapers and 

periodicals by 739 

Housing Act, Dominion 473-4 

House of commons, constitution, powers of, 

etc 101-8 

^ members of 103-8, 1116 

— ■ representation in the 102-3 

House rents 820-3 

Hudson Bay drainage basin 14 

low'land. 24 

railway, expenditure re 645, 650 

Hull, Que., exports and imports 675 

— gross post.al revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 148 

Hungary, trade agreement with 494 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ont . 393-9 

of Manitoba 401 

of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. . 400-1 

of Saskatchewan. 401-2 

Hydro-electric power, public ownership of. 393 

— - production 393 

Hygiene .1000, 1001 
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Ice-cream cones, manufacture of 424 

Ice, artificial, manufacture of 428 

Illegitimate births I 

Immigrants, Chinese 

— conjugal condition of 

— countries of birth of 200 

— deportations of 20.1 

— destinations of 

— East Indian 208 

— Japanese pS 

— juvenile ^ i at 

— nationalities of.. 199 

— occupations of „ 

— Oriental 

— prohibited 

— racial origins of 197-8 

— rejections of ^ _ 205 

— sex of 196-6 

Immigration, Canadians returning 210-11 

— expenditure re 209 

— statistics of 194-211 

Implements, agricultural, exports and im- 
ports 546. 662 

manufacture of 420 

Import valuations 521-2, 528, 550-69 

— duties 487—97, 531, 576-0 

ratesof 534 

amounts collected 531, 670-1 

Imports, by continents “ir? 

— by countries 616-7, 633, 578-9 

— by degree of manufacture 524-5 , 572-3 

— by origin 

— by ports “'SIt 

— by purpose 674 

— by tariff rates , „677 

— dutiable 570-1 

— free 670-1 

— from principal countries 618-9 

— from the West Indies 678 

— of bullion 630 

— of principal commodities 521-2, 550-69 

— per capita and ratio to exports 529 

— through the United States 61 6 , 681 

— trade, general analysis 610-12 

Income, agricultural 235-7 

— national 889-96 

— tax receipts 841 , 851 

by incomes of taxpayers 894 

by occupations of taxpayers 895 

— War Tax Act 835 

Incorporation, charters granted lOGO-1 

Incurables, hospitals for 1007 

Index numbers of employment 771-4 

of agricultural prices 269-70 

of bond yields 829 

of common stocks 824-5 

of cost of living 810-11 

of hospital charges 827-8 

— — of import and export values 830-1 

of interest rates 828 

of mining stocks. 826-7 

of rates of wages 803 

of retail prices 819-23 

sales 628-9 

of security prices 823-7 

of wholesale prices 812 

sales 617-9 

India, mineral production of 363, 377 

Indian .Affairs Branch, administration of . . 1049-50 

eiqpenditure of 843 

■ publications of 1091 

— lands 1052 

— treaties 1050 

Indians, education of 1051-2 

— farm live stock of. 1053 

— field crops of 1053 

— income of 1054 

— population of 1061 

' 1049-64 
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Indictable offences, numbers of 1022-7 

Indies, West, trade agreement with 490 

Industrial accidents 765-6 

— designs 613 

— disputes, 762-5 

— Disputes Investigation Aot 743-4 

— equipment manufactures 431-2 

— research 997 

Industries— see “Manufactures”. 

— statistics of 40 leading 436-8 

— workers engaged in 437-8, 453-4 

Infantile mortality 181-7 

Information, official, sources of 1072-1103 

Ink, manufacture of 428 

Inland fisher ies 319 


International Boundary Commission, pub- 
lications of 1091 

— Joint Commission 1071 

— labour organization 750-2 

— payments, balance of 588-90 

— statistics of agriculture 273-80 

Interprovincial trade 591-3 

Intra-Imperial trade agreements 487-90 

Investments, British and foreign in Canada, 896-9 

— of Canadian insurance companies operat- 

ing abroad 897-8 

— interest on Dominion . 842 , 848 

Ireland, trade agreement with 489 


— shipping 699 , 702 

— waters 7, 11-15 

Insane, hospitals for the 1007, 1013-5 

Insolvency legislation 975 

Inspection of gas and electricity 614-5 

— of grain. 598-9 

— of steamboats. 689-90 

Institutional statistics...... 1006-16 

Institutions, benevolent, administration of.998-1006 
Instruction, public — see “Education”. 

Insurance Act, Dominion 944-5 

Insurance, accident 969 , 970 , 972 

— automobile 989 , 970, 972 

— aviation 970 , 972 

— burglary .969 , 970 , 972 

— companies, Canadian, abroad, invest- 

ments of 897-8 

Dominion tax, revenue from 841 

— death rates in Canada, \ 691 

— Department, publications of 1089 

— employers’ liability ; .970, 972 

— fire. ..... ; i ;j . 945-56 

British companies 949r-50, 953-6 

• Canadian companies. . . .947-9, 953-6 

- — Dominion licensees.... . 956 

— — foreign companies 950-6 

losses paid. 947 

premiums received ; 947 

provincial licensees 958 

— — summary statistics of 947-8 

— forgery.. 970, 972 

— guarantee....... 970, 972 

— hail...;w .......969 , 970, 972 

— inland transportation .970, 972 

— inspection. Dominion revenue from 842 

— life ...'. 967-68 

British companies 968-64 

Canadian companies 958-63 

— by Canadian Cos. outside Canada 967 

claims paid 959-61 

currencies other than Canadian 967-8 

Dominion licensees ; 967 

t — of foreign companies in Canada 958-64 

—fraternal benefitsocieties. . 964-6 

— historical sketch 957 

- — ' on the assessment plan. .... ji. ....... . 965 

— ^ premiums received !■. ; . . 959 

provincial licensees .' . . . 967 

~ — returned soldiers’ 1059 

live-stock .i; . . •. . . 970-72 

— miscellaneous 969-72 

— plate glass.. 969, 970, 972 

— ^sickness... 970 , 972 

— sprinkler leakage... 972 

— steam boiler 970, 972 

— title ' ; 972 

— tornado 970, 972 

— weather 970, 972 

Intercolonial Railway, construction of, etc. 640 

Interest-bearing debt 863 

Interest on debt, expenditure re. 843 , 845 

— on investments, Dominion .842 , 848 

— payments iind receipts, international . 590 

— rates, index of 828-9 

InteriorContinentalPlain— see “Orography" • 

and “Geology”, 

Internal trade 591-635 


Iron, manufacture of 421-2, 426, 427 

— occurrence, by provinces 372-3 

— ore, imports 660 

— plates and sheets, imports — 660 

— production of 344 , 372-3 

— products, exports and imports.. ....548, 560, 562 

Irrigation, agricultural 270-3 

Islands of Canada 16 

Italy, gold and silver production of 383 

—treaty with 494 


Jail sentences 1021 , 1026 

Jamaica, trade with. 525, 578, 679 

Japan, exports to 626, 580 

— imports from 526, 678 

— mineral production of 303 , 368 

— trade agreement with 494 

Japanese immigration .206, 208 

Jewellery and silverware, manufacture of. . 428 

— imports 668 

Judicial ajjpointments 1118-9 

— convictions and sentences for all offences 1021-2 

- — for criminal and minor offences 1019-22 
for drunkenness 1029 

— for indictable offences 1022-7 

of juveniles . 1031-2 

summary 1027-31 

Justice, cost of administration of 843 

— legislation re 1107 

Jute fabrics, imports i 556 

Juvenile delinquency . 1031-2 

— immigration 205-6 


Kamloops, B.C., building permits for 

— gross postal revenue of 

— population of 

Keewatin district, area of 

King's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 

publications of 

King's Privy Council, members of 

i Kingston, Ont., building permits for 

— exports and imports 

I — gross postal revenue of 

— manufactures 

— penitentiary (Portsmouth) 

. — population of ; 

— Royal Military College 

shipping at 

Kitchener, Ont., building permits for 

— exports and imports 

— gross postal revenue of 

— manufactures 

— population of 

‘ Knitted goods, manufactures of 


Labour and wages 741-811 

-r Dominion Department of 743-6 

- — publications of 1 090 

— farm.;.... 204-6 

— Gazette.;. 746-6 

— international organization of 760-2 
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Labour and wages, provincial. 788-96 

— organizations 752-5 

— Provincial Departments and Bureaus of. 746-50 

— strikes and lookouts 762-5 

Labourers, earnings of 803 , 804 

— wage rates in building trades 804 

Lacbine, Que., canal 692, 693 , 694 

•—manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Lake ports, wheat movement l io 599-600 

Lakes and rivers ... 11-5 

— area of... 12-3 

—elevations of 11-3 

— Great. .... 11 

Lamps, electric, imports 564 

Lands, classification of, (agricultural, for- 
ested, etc.). 59-60 

by tenure 1037 

— Dominion public 1038-40 

revenue from 842 

— occupied and improved 60 

— provincial public 1040-1 

— railway grants 648 

— resources 59, 60 

— scenic and game resources 59-65 

— timber, administration of 287-9 

— unoccupied, occupied, improved, etc 60 

Language spoken and mother tongue 143 

Lard and compounds, exports and imports. 542, 556 

— stocks in cold storage 610 

Laths, exports 544 

— production of 305 

Latvia, trade agreement with 494 

Laurentian Plateau or Canadian Shield. . . . 18-21 

Load, occurrence, by provinces 369 

— production of 344, 369 

of world 370 

— products, exports and imports 646, 564 

League of Nations, Canada and the 122-4 

Leather products, exports and imports 542, 554 

— manufacture of 420, 424 

— tanneries 420, 424 

Legislation, Dominion, expenditure re 843 

— Dominion... 1104-11 

agricultural 1105-6 

employment 1108 

finance and taxation , 1104 

fisheries 1106 

immigration 1106 

insurance 1107 

- — justice.., 1107 

labour 746, 787-96, 1107-8 

——miscellaneous 1110-11 

national revenue 1104-5 

Parliamentary representation 1 108 

pensions 1108 

railways 1109 

trade and commerce 1109 

transportation 1109-1 0 

— provincial 1111 

Legislative Assemblies 109 

Lemons, imports 550 

Leprosy 1000 

Lethbridge, Alta., building permits for 482 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 473 

— population of.... ... 147 

Letters patent granted 612 

L6vis, Que., population of 147 

Liabilities of provincial governments ..... 878 

Libraries, public.... 997 

Licences, excise, and distillation 854 

Lieutenant-Governors of provinces. . . . . .110-9, 1116 
Life insurance — see “Insurance”. 

Light, heat and power equipment industry 432 

Lighthouses, number in operation 684 

Lightships, number in operation ■ 684 

Lignite, production of 375- 

— resources of 374 

Linen, manufacture of 426 

Liquor control and sale 632-6 

— consumption of 633 , 635 
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Literacy of population 

Lithographing industry . 420 

Lithuania, trade agreement with 494 

Live stock, exports and imports o40, 554, o08 

grading of 004-5 

marketing of 602-5 

number of da 

of the world 

prices of ? ao"! 

receipts and disposition of 60^-3 

slaughtered ■ • 601 , 60o-6 

value of 251-3 

Living, index numbers of cost of 810-1 

Loan and trust companies, assets and 

Uabilitieaof 936-7 

summary statistics of 934 

— companies, small 

— flotations, Dominion, expenditure re 843 

Loans, bank 922 

— on insurance policies 952 

— to provinces 

— tosettlers... 211 

Lobsters, exports ^333 , 540 

— production of 324 , 327 

Local governihent.... "1 

Lockouts and strikes 

Logs, exports arid imports 544 , oeS 

— production of 295 

London, Oht., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports j7G 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— infantile mortality of 185 

— manufactures 470 

— population of...... NO 

Lumber, exports and imports. . .300-7, 544, 658, 660 

— industry (sawmills) 305-7 , 426 

— production of 

— trades, wages, in logging and sawmilling . 803 


Macaroni and vermicelli, manufacture of. . . 424 

Machinery, exports and imports 546, 562 

— manufacture of . 426 

Mackenzie district, area of 7 

Mackerel, production of 324, 326 

Magazines and newspapers, imports 560 

Magnesite, production of . . . . 344, 347 

Mail service, rural 732 

— services, air 737 

subsidized 69B-6 

— subsidies, . Dominion expenditure re 695-6 

Males , births of 159 

— deaths of 174 

Malt, excise tariff on 854 

— exports 638 

— liquor, consumption of... 033, 635 

manufacture of. 424 

— — taken out of bond for consumption 855 

Management chargeaon debt, expenditure re 843 

Manitoba Agricultural College 233 

— — • experiments of 233 

— agricultural production of 239, 244 

— area and description of 4-5 , 7 

— births...., 159, 166, 191 

— deaths 191 

— Dept, of Agriculture 231 

' of Labour 749 

— education— see ‘ ‘Education’ '. 

— electric energy generated in 389 , 391 

— Government publications of 1097-8 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1008 

— Hydro-Electric Power Commission of . . 401-2 

— judicial convictions — see ‘‘Judicial”, 

— lands, classification of 60, 1037 

-— Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry 

of....;................ 115 

— manufaottoes 444 

— marriages.. 170, 191 

— minersd occurrences in — see individual 

minerals. 

production of 349-51 

— mining laws of 340-1 

‘ -^mothers’ allowances.. 800 
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Manitoba, motor vehicle regulations 671 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of 126-7, 145, 153-4 

— production, survey of 217-20 

— public finances of 867-79 

— representation in the House of Commons 

102, 108-7 

the Senate 100 

— savings offices of 931 

— water powers of 388, 389 , 391 

— wealth of... 888 

— Workmen’s Compensation 759-60, 795-6 

Manufactured products, consumption of 415-6 

exports and imports of 523-6, 572-3 

prices of 815-9 

value and volume of 412-5 

by industries 407-9, 418-23 

by provinces. 406-7, 424-5 

Manufactures . . ■. 403-72 

Manufacturing, by groups 416-23 

— by industries 424-9 

— by origin of materials 433-5 

— by provinces, cities and towns 406-7, 439-46 

— coital employed in 405-9, 446-8 

— ■ efficiency of production 449-50 

— employees 405-9 , 448-54 

— establishments .bysize 459-64 

— history 403-9 

— industries, by purpose 430-2 

forty leading , . 430-8, 456-7 

— localization in cities and rowns 468-72 

— power and fuel used for 424-9, 464-7 

— provincial distribution of .406-7, 440-6 

— real earnings of employees 468 

— salaries and wages in 455-9 

— textile 420, 424-6 


- proaudtion of 

— syrup, production of 262 

Marine, Canadian Government Merchant.. 690 

expenditure on and revenue from 691-4 

— danger signals 684 

— origin, exports and imports of 640, 554 

Mariners’ Fund, Dominion receipts from 842 

Maritime Provinces, area of 1-3, 7 

employment in 770-1 

manufactures in 406-7, 439-40 

Marketing of live stock and animal products 601-8 
Marriage, age at 168-9 

— nativity of persons married 169-70 

— rates in various countries 171 

Marriages, number and rates 191 

Marten skins , number an d value taken 317 

Masculinity of the population of various 

countries 136 

Maternal mortality 187-9 

Mattresses, manufacture of 428 

Measures, weights, etc., administration of . 613-4 

— — inspection of 614 

receipts from 614 

Meat, cold storage 609-10 

— consumption of 606-8 

— exports and imports 542, 654 

— packing industry 424, 441, 605-6 

Medical preparations and drugs, exports 

and imports .648, 666 

manufactures of 428 

Medicine Hat, manufactures 472 

— population of 147 

Members of the House of Commons 103-8 

— of the King’s Privy Council. 96 

— of the Senate 100-1 

Men's furnishings, manufacture of .424, 426 

Mental defectives and institutions for. ..... 1013-5 

Merchandise, exports and imports .638, 550 

Merchandising and service establishments. 616-36 

— retail and services 620-35 

— wholesale and other bulk 616-9 

Merchant Marine, Canadian Government.. 696 
Metallurgical industries 352-8 


Page. 

Metals— see “Minerals". 

— non-ferrous, manufacture of. . .407, 408, 409, 428 

summary statistics of 407-9, 428 

exports and imports 544-6, 564 

Meteorology and climate 6S-S 

Meters, electric and gas in use ^ 615 

Mexico, mineral production of 363, 368 

— trade with 525, 678, 580 

Middlings, bran and shorts, exports 538 

Migratory Birds Treaty 62, 1063 

Military College, Royal, foundation of, etc . 1047 
rece ipts from 842 

— districts 1045 

— forces 1043 

Militia, appropriations for 1045 

— composition of, etc 1041 

— expenditure re 843 , 1045 

— pensions, revenue from 842 

Milk production of 256 , 259 

— condensed, production of 257-8, 424 

— and its products, exports and imports — 542 

— manufacture of 256, 257-8 

Mineral industries, principal factors in 353-4 

— lands administration 337-41 

- — Dominion 337-8 

■ provincial 338-41 

— occurrences in provinces 358-81 

(See individual minerals.) 

Minerals, exports and imports. . . .640-8, 660, 562-6 

— general production of 342-61 

• value of 340-7 

— industrial organization of 352-8 

manufacture of 422-8 

— metallic, production of 344-6 

— non-metallic, production of 344, 347, 373-81 

manufacture of .422-3, 428 

— origin, exports and imports of .546, 548, 560, 662-4 

— provincial production of 348-61 

— structural materials and clay products . . 

346, 347, 381-3 

Miners in coal mines, wage rates of 804 

Mines and minerals 335-83 

— and Resources, Dept, of, expenditure re. . 843 

publications of 1090-1 

Minimum wage legislation 791 , 804-9 

Mining industry, growth of in recent years. 364-6 

— historical sketch 335-6 

— legislation re 337-41 

— machinery, imports 662 

— sjtocks, index number of prices of 820-7 

Minister to France 121 

— to Japan 121 

— to the United States 120-1 

Ministries and Lieutenant-Governors of 

provinces 110-9 

— of the Dominion 95 

Ministry, the 94 

Mink skins, number and value taken 317 

Mint, Royal Canadian, coinage at 910-11 

Moncton, N.E., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 675 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

—■ manufactures 470 

— population of. 147 

Money order system.. 735-6 

Montreal, Que., building permits for 481 

— births and deaths 160, 180 

— clearings, bank 924 

— debits, bank 925 

— exports and imports 675 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— livestock marketed at 603 

— maiiutaetures 470 

— opening and closing of navigation at 685 

— population of 146 

— shipping at. 700 

Monumental stone, manufacture of 428 

Moose Jaw, Sask., building permits for. . . . 482 

— exports and imports 576 

— ^ross postal revenue of 734 

— live stock marketed at 603 

— manufactures 472 
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Moose Jaw, Sask.. population of .... 147 

Mortality, by causes 176-9 

— general 173-81 

— infantile 181-7 

— maternal 187-9 

Mothers' allowances 798-802 

Motion picture statistics 629-31 

Motor cyole.s, registration of 673 

— vehicle accidents 678-80 

Acts and Regulations 669-71 

— vehicles, exports.. 546, 673 

imports 662 , 673 

la^ra.. 669-71 

manufacture of 426, 443 

registration of 672-3 

retail sales of 626-7 

revenue from taxation of 676-7 

spaed limits of 670-1 

taxation of 676 

Motors, electric, imports 548 

Mountain peaks 8-9 

— systems and ranges 8 

Mounted Police, Royal Canadian, adminis- 
tration of 1063 

— — Dominion expendiure re 843 

Movement of grain crop 250 

Moving picture films— see “Cinematograph 
films”. 

Municipal electric installations 393-402 

— police statistics 1033 

— public finance 879-885 

Municipalities, assessment of 881-2 

— bonded indebtedness of ; 882-3 

— liabilities of 884-5 

— manufactures 469-72 

— numbers of 880 

— population of urban ' 146-8 

Musical instruments, manufacture of 428 

Muskrat skins, number and value taken ... 317 

Mutton, consumption of 607 

-storage, cold... 610 

Narcotic drugs, ‘control of 1001 

charges and convictions 1026 , 1029 

National debt. 859-66 

— defence 1041-8 

— Defence Department, publications of . . . . 1091 

expenditure re 843 

— Electricity Syndicate 400 

— Emplo.vmont Commission 778-9, 1071 

— income and income tax statistics 889-96 

— Parks of Canada 61-4 

— Railways 639-63 

legislation re 642, 050 

— Research Council 997 

publications of 1091 

— Revenue Dept., e,xpeiiaituro re 843 

publications of 1091 

■ receipts of 841 

— Transcontinental Railway, Dominion 

expenditure re 049 , 843 , 844 

— wealth and income 885-99 

of Canada, by provinces 888 

Natural increase of popidation 189-93 

— gas, production of 344, 378 

—— .sales of 616 

Naturalization and citizenship 141-3 

Naval Service, administration of 1041 

expenditure re 843 

Navigation, air (see also “Air Service’ ’ and 

“Aviation”.) 709-21 

— financial statistics of. 691-6 

— Government aid to 691-2 

— inland water ..686-6, 699 , 702 

— ocean.. 697 

— opening and closing of... 685 

— revenue derived from 694 

Navy, Royal Canadian 1042 

Netherlands, trade agreement with 494 

New Brunswick, agricultural production of .239, 242 

— area and description of 2-3, 7 

-births 159, 166, 191 

— deaths 191 
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New Brunswick, education— see “Education”. 

— electric energy generated in 389 , 391 

— Electric PoTsysr Commission of 401 

— forestry, administration of 2SS 

— Government publications of 1094 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1007 

— judicial convictions — see “Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of 60, 1037 

— Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry 

of 112 

— manufactures 406-7, 439-40 

— marriages 170, 191 

— mineral occurrences in— see individual 

minerals. 

production of 349-51 

— mining laws of 339 

— motor vehicle regulations 670 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of ...126-7, 155 

— production of 217-20 

— representation in Dominion Parliament . 102, 103 

in the Senate ICO 

— water powers of 386, 3S8 

developed 388 

— wealth of 888 

— Workmen’s Compensation Board 757, 795-6 

Newfoundland, trade with 525,578,579 

Newspapers, circulation of 738-40 

— and magazines, imports of _ 569 

Newsprint paper, exports from chief 

countries .303, 644 

— production of 301-3 

New Westminster, building permits for 482 

— exports and imports... 678 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 147 

New Y ork City, infantile mortality 187 

New Zealand, production of silver and coal . 363 

— trade agreement with 489 , 490 

with 626, 578, 679 

Niagara Falls, Ont., building permits for. . 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Nickel, exports and imports 546, 604 

— occurrence in Ontario 370 

— production of 344, 370-1 

Non-ferrous metals, exports and imports 

546,548, 564 

manufactures of _ 422 , 428 

Non-metallic minerals, exports and imports 

375-C, 382, 548, 564, 566 

manufactures of — 422-3 , 428 

North Bay, Ont., exports and imports 676 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— population of 147 

Northwest Territories, administration of. 119 

area of.. 7 

fur production of 316 

— —population of... 126, 127 

Norway, trade with 525, 578, 680 

— treaty with 494 

Notes, bank, circulation of 912-4 

reserves 914-6 

— Dominion, circulation and issue of 912-3 

— postal, issue of 736 

Nova Scotia, Agricultural College of 233 

— agricultural production of 239 , 241 

— area and description of 2, 7 

— births.......... .......159, 168, 191 

— deaths 191 

— Department of Labour 746-7 

— education— see ‘ ‘Education’ ’ . 

— electric energy generated in .388, 391 

— forestry, administration of 288 

— Government publications of ...... 1093-4 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1007 

— judicial conytotions— see ‘ ‘Judicial’ ’ . 

— lands, classification of 60 

— Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry of 111 

— manufactures 406-7, 439-40 
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Nova Scotia, marriages 170, 191 

— mineral occurrences in— see individual 

minerals. 

— mothers’ allowances 799 

— motor vehicle regulations 670 

— mining laws of 339 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of 126-7, 145 

— Power Commission of 400 

— production, survej' of 217-20 

— representation in House of Commons. ... 102, 103 

in the Senate 100 

— water powers of 386, 3SS, 389 

— wealth of 888 

— Workmen's Compensation Board 756-7, 795-6 

Nursery trees, number of , etc 260-1 

Nurses, Victorian Order of 1016. 

Nuts, imports ; . . — 550 

— and bolts, iron, imports 562 


Oats, area, yield and value of 240, 248 

— crops, distribution of 250, 596-7 

— exports... 538 

— inspection of 598-9 

— prices of 266, 267, 269 

— receipts of 600 

— shipments of 599-600 

— stocks in store 249 , 600 

— world production of 275 

Oatmeal, exports. 638 

Obituary 1114-6 

Observatories, Dominion, publications of . . 1091 

Occupations of Canadian people .163 , 741-3 

— of immigrants 201-3 

— of parsons conAucted for indictable ofifen- 


Ooean fisheries 326-8 

Offences, indictable, etc., chargee and con- 
victions 1026 

— juvenile 1031-2 

— non-indictable 1027 

» Official appointments 1116-8 

~ publications 1072-1103 

Office machinery, exports and imports 546, 662 

Oils, animal, exports and imports 542, 558 

— fish, etc., imports., 554 

— lubricating, imports 666 

— mineral, exports and imports 548, 566 

— vegetable, imports 562 

Oka Agricultural Institute 233 

Old age pensions 779-81 

One Big Union 753 , 755 

Ontario Agricultural College 233 

experiments of 233 

— agricultural production of 239, 243 

— area and description of 3-4, 7 

— births 169, 166, 191 

— deaths.... 191 

— Dept, of Agriculture of 231 

— - of Labour 748-9 

— education— see “Education”. 

— forestry, administration of 288 

— fur production of 313, 316 

— Government publications of 1095-7 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1007 

— Hydro-Electric Power Commission of. . 393-9 

— judicial convictions— see “Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of — 60, 1037 

— Lieutonant-Govornorsand the Ministry of 114 

— manufactures of 406-7, 442-3 

— marriages 170, 191 

— mineraloeourrenccs in— see individual 

minerals. 

- — production of 349-51 

— mining laws of 339-40 

— mothers' allowances 800 

— ■ motor vehicle regidations 670 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of 126-7 

— production of 217-20 

— public finance of 867-79 


Page. 

Ontario, representation in the House of 

Commons 102, 105-6 

— — in the Senate 100 

— savings banks of 931-2 

— water powers of 386, 388, 389 

— wealth of 888 

— Workmen's Compensation Board. . .768-9, 795-6 

Oranges, imports 550 

Orders, money, issued 736 

Ordnance lands, Dominion receipts from. . . 842 

Ore, iron, production of 372-3 

— silver-cobalt .364-6 , 371 

Or^nized labour, strength of 752-5 

Oriental immigration 206-8 

Origins of the people 137-8 

— of exports and imports 572-3 

Orography 8-10 

Orphanages 1007 

Osnawa, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 676 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Ottawa, Ont„ building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

'Canals 692, 693, 694 

Outremont, Que., population of 146 

Owen Sound, Ont., building permits for. . . 481 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Oysters, exports 333 

— catch of 324 


Pacific cable 723 

— drainage basin 14 

— ports, w'heat movement via 694-6 

Paints, varnishes, etc., exportsand imports.548, 566 

— manufacture of : 428 

Panama canal 706 

Canadian traffic via 706-8 

— trade agreement with 494-6 

Paper, exports and imports 544, 660 

— production of 301-3 

Pardons granted 1020 

Parliament, Dominion, composition, 

powers, etc 91-108 

duration and sessions of 97-8 

Parliamentary representation in Canada . . . 98-108 

Pasturage, acreage of 247 

Patent fees, Dominion receipts from ....... 611-12 

— medicines, manufacture of 428 

Patents, administration of . . I 611-12 

Patients in hospitals 1008 

Peace River Block 1040 

Peaches, production of 260 

Peanut oil, crude, imports 562 

Pears, production of 260 

Peas, production of 240, 248 

Penitentiaries, Dominion expenditure re. . . 843 

— revenue from s . . . . 842 

Penitentiary statistics 1033-6 

-sentences 1021 

Pens, fountain, and pencils, manufacture of. 428 

Pension Appeal Court 1058 

Pension Commission, Canadian. 1056 

Pensions Act, administration of 1055 

Pensions and National Health, Dept, of . . . 1055 

expenditure re 843 

hospitals 1055 

publications 1091 

— appeals in connection with 1058 

— expenditure re 780, 843, 1055 

— for the blind 781 

— number in force 1057 

— old age 779-80 

expenditure re 780 

— — number in force 780 

— scale of.... 1057 
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Perfumery, imports 568 

Periodicals, publication and circulation of . . 738-40 

Permits, building, issued 480-3 

Peterborough, Ont., building permits for. . 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Petroleum, exports and imports 648, 566 

— occurrence, by provinces 378-9 

•— production of 344 , 378-9 

— refining industry 428 

Phanerogams, the, in Canada 37-51 

Physical volume of business 1111 

Physiography of Canada 1-68, 281 

Pickerel, production of 324 

Pickles and sauces, exports and imports. . .638, 550 

Piers, maintenance of 693 

Pig iron, production of 372-3 

Pigs, number and value of 251-2 

Pilchards, production of 324, 327 

Pilotage 688-9 

Pineapples, imports 550 

Pipe, iron, exports and imports .546, 562 

Places, elevation of famg page 11 

Plants and trees, imports 652 

Plains region, physiography of the 25 

Planks and boards, exports 307, 544 

Plant life, factors affecting i 31-5 

Plate glass, imports 666 

insurance 970, 972 

Plates and sheets, iron, imports. 560 

Platinum, production of 344, 346 

Poland, trade agreement with 495 

Poles, telegraph, exports 544 

Police, Royal Canadian Mounted, adminis- 
tration of 1063-4 

expenditure re 843 

revenue from 842 

strength and djatribution of 1064 

— statistics, municipal, by provinces 1033 

Political subdivisions 1-7 

Pollock, production of 

Population, age distribution of ; 

— and area of the British Empire. 

of the world 

— annual estimates of 

— area and density of 

— births 

— birthplaces 

— blind and deaf mutes 

— Canadian-born 

— census statistics of 

— centres of 

— cities, towns and villages 

— conjugal condition of 135 

— deaths 172-81, 191 

— density of 131-2 

— divorces 171-2 

— dwellings and family households 152 

— electoral districts 103-8 

— estimated for each year, 1900-37 155 

— foreign-born, citizen, ship of 141-3 

— growth and distribution of 126-32 

-immigrants 194-211 

-increase of 125-33 

- infantile mortality of the 180-7 

’ ’ ' 143 


..326, 326 


... 164-5 
... 131-2 
158-68, 191 
... 140-1 


126-33, 163-4 


146-51 


— literacy of 151-S 

— marriages 168-71, 191 

— movement of 133 

— natural increase of 189-93 

— occupations of 153 , 740-2 

— of provinces and territories 126-7 

— racial origins of 137-8 

— religions of 138-40 

— rural and urban 143-51 , 153-4 

— school attendance 162 

— sex distribution of 133-6, 153-4 

— urban and rural 143-51, 153-4 

Pork, consumption of 607 

— stocks in cold storage 610 
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Port Arthur, Ont., building permits for ... . 481 

— exports and imports. 578 

— grain shipments from uU9 

— gross postal revenue of ' 3,1 

— manufactures 471 

— population of ' 147 

— shipping _™ 

Ports, imports by customs _ 5 /o-b 

— shipping, entered and cleared 699-701 

Portugal; trade agreement with 495 

with 578, 580 

Postage stamps sold 735 

Postal notes issued 735 

Post Office Deivirtment, administration of . 732 

- — auxiliary services 736-6 

expenditure re 732, 734, 843 

mail subsidies 695-6 

money order service 735-6 

number of offices .732 

publications of .1092 

revenue of • 732-4 , 842 

rural mail delivery 732 

savings bank 735, 930-1 

stamp issue 735 

Potatoes, exports and imports 538. 550 

— production of ;239 , 240-6 

— world production of • . 278 

Pottery, production of 345 

Poultry, consumption of 608 

— exports 542 

— number of 251, 253-4 

— stocks in cold storage 610 

— values of 253-4 

Power Commissions, Hydro-Electric 393-402 

— installed in manufactures 464-7 

Prairie farm rehabilitation program 223-30 

KJultural work 225-7 

land utilization 229-30 

soil drifting ; 225-6 

tree planting 227 

water development 228-9 

— Provinces, agricultural production of. .239, 244-0 

— census of 153-4 

— grain crops of 244-6 , 248 

— manufactures 406-7, 443-5 

— population of 126-7 

— quinquennial census of 163-4 

— value of farm production 236-7 

Precious metals, exports and imports. . . . . .646, 564 

production of 344, 349, 357- 

Preferential tariff 487, 490-1 

imports under 577 

Preferred stocks ; S2S-6 

Premiers of the provinces 110-8 

Premium and discount, Dominion e.xpondi- 

turere 843 

receipts from 842 

Prices, agricultural, index numbers 209-70 

— by purpose 816 

— general.... 812-31 

— of agrieuUurnl produce 206-9 

— of commodities 812-23 

— of services 827-8 

— retail. 819-23 

, — wholesale 812-9 

Prime Ministers of Canada 95 

Prince Albert, Sask., gross postalrevemio of 734 

— live .stock marketed at 603 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 147 

Prince Edward Island, agricultural pro- 
duction of 239, 241 

— area and description of 1-2 , 7 

— births 159, 166. 191 

— deaths. 191 

— education — see “Education”. 

— electric energy generated in 389 , 391 

— Government publications of 1093 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all 1007 

— judicial convictions:— see “Judicial’ ’ . 

. — lands, classification of GO 

— Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry of 110 
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Prince Edward Island, manufactures — 406-7, 439 

— marriages 170, 191 

— motor vehicle regulations 670 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of 126-7, 145 

— production, survey of 217-20 

— representation in the House of Commons .102, 103 

in the Senate 100 

— water powers of 386 , 388, 389 

— wealth of 888 

Principal events of the year 1111-14 

Printed matter, exports and imports 544, 660 

Printing industry 426 

— machinery, imports 562 

“ paper, exports and imports 644, 560 

— trades, wages 803, 804 

Privy Council, members of 96 

Produce and meats, consumption of 607-8 

Producers’ co-operation 784-5 

— materials, manufacture of 431, 432 

Production, agricultural 233-80 

— branches of 213-6, 218-9 

— construction 473-83 

— fisheries 319-34 

— forestry 281-309 

— fur 310-18 

— general survey of 212-22 

— grain 238-46, 248 

— manufactures .403-46, 468-72 

— m ining 335-83 

— provincial 217-22 

— summary of 212-22 

— water power and hydro-electricity 384-402 

Property, farm, value of — 237, 887 

— urban, value of 887 

Prospectors, laws concerning 335 

Protective tariff for manufactures. 487-97 

Provinces, climate of 65 

— general elections in 1113 

— government of 91, 1 09-19 

— bans by Dominion to 857-8 

Provincial and local government 91, 109-19 

— debts and assets 876-9 

— expenditures 868-76 

— governments, publications of 1093-100 

— legislation 1111 

— legislatures and ministries, 1924-38 110-8 

— life insurance companies 967 

— liquor control and sales 632-3, 634 

— motor vehicle regulations 669-71 

— parka..... 62 

— public finance 867-79 

lands 1040-1 

— revenues. 888-71, 874-5 

— Royal Commissions 1101-3 

Prunes and dried plums, imports 660 

Public accounts, finance 832-66 

changes in » 841 

— buildings, Dominion expenditure re 1049 

— debt 832, 869-66 

— finance, historical sketch 834-7 

— health activities of the Dominion Gov- 

ernment 999-1001 

of the Provincial Governments 1002-6 

— health and related institutions 998-1017 

— lands........ 1037-41 

— ownership of hydro-electric power 393-4(B 

— schools— see “Education”. 

— Works Department, expenditure and 

revenue 1049 

- — graving docks 687-8, 1040 

Publications, daily, weekly, etc 738-40 

circulation of 738-40 

Erench. 740 

— of Bureau of Statistics 1073-86 

— of Dominion departments 1088-93 

— of Provincial Governments ........ 1093-100 

Pulp and paper industry. 297-304, 426 

electricenorgy used in. . 389 

machinery, imports 582 

— exports and imports 301, 544, 560 

— nroduetion of MMDi 

Pulpwood, production and consumption of. . 298 

— exports and imports 298, 644, 660 


Quarantine 1000 

Quebec city, building permits for 481 

exports and imports 575 

gross postal revenue of 733 

manufactures 470 

population of 146 

shipping at 700 

— agricultural colleges ■ 233 

experiments of 233 

production of 239, 242-3 

— area and description of 3, 7 

— births 159, 166, 191 

— Bridge, expenditure on 844 

— deaths 191 

— Department of Labour 747-8 

— education— see "Education”. 

— electric energy generated in 389 , 391 

— forestry in 289, 296, 300, 306 

— Government publications of 1094-5 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all. . . 1007, 1009 

— judicial convictions — see “Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of 60 

-Lieutenant-Governorsand the Ministry of 113 

— manufactures 406-7, 440-1 

— marriages., ....170, 191 

— mineral occurrences in — see individual 

minerals. 

production of 349-51 

— mining laws of 339 

— motor vehicle reflations 670 

— National Electricity Syndicate 400 

— opening and closing of navigation at 685 

— population of 126-7, 145 

— police statistics 3033 

— production of 217-20 

— Provincial Electricity Board 399-400 

— representation in the House of Commons. 

102, 104-5 

in the Senate 100 

— Streams Commission 399 

— water powers of ....386, 388, 389 

— wealth of 888 

— Workmen’s Compensation Board 758, 795-6 


Bace-track betting 1069-70 

Eadio, Canadian Broadcasting Corjwration '730-1 

— stations licensed 729 

Radio-telegraphy 727-9 

Radio-telephony 729 

Raf , exports and imports 542 , 668 

Railroad ties, exports and imports 644, 568 

Rails, imports 660 

■ Railway Belt of British Columbia. 3040 

— Canadian Pacific 640-1 

— cars, manufacture of 426 

— Commission 638 

Railways and Canals, Dept., publications of . 1092-3 
Dominion expenditure re 843 

— Canadian National 649-56, 669-60 

— electric, accidents 667 

financial statistics of 665-6 

capital and earnings of 665-6 

employees, number of 665-6 

freight traffic of 667 

history of.. 664 

mileage and equipment of 664-5 

operating expenses of 665-6 

— — passenger traffic of 666 , 667 

— - salaries and wages of 665-6 

— — wage rates of employees 803 , 804 

— Government, capital expenditure re..,.. 649-61 

— expenses of and revenue from 651 

— *— • investments in 649-51 

ownership of 649-6 1 

— legislation in 1937 1109 

— steam 639-63 

accidents 062-3 

— — aid to, by Government.... 648-9 

financial 649 

bonds, guaranteed 648, 649 

capital of 645-6 

commodities hauled 601-2 

— consolidation of.. .640-2, 649, 060 
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Railways, steam, earnings of 645, 646. 651 

employees, wages, and salaries of 647 

linances of 644-56 

freight and passenger traffic oii .'!!!!!'. 657-63 

htovernment, finances of 649-56 

history of 640-2 

investment in 645-6, 649 

land granted to 648 

ha,bility of 644-5 

mileage of 642-3, 645, 659 

- — operating expenses of 645, 646-7, 650-1 

— - roUmg-stock of 643-4 

Royal Commission of 1931 642 

salaries and wages 647 

subsidies, cash 649 

648 


Raisins, imports 550 

Raw materials, exports and imports. . .524^6, 572-3 
— used in manufactures, cost of .405-9, 424-9, 431-2 

R.G.M.P., air operations 716 

Keceipts and disbursements of Canada .... 840-50 

Red Cross Society lOi? 

Redistribution of members in the House 

of Commons mo 

Reduced railway fares . ' zoo 

Re-establishment, Soldiers’ Civil i!.' 1055-60 

Ke'^xports of foreign produce 499-500 

Rennenes, sugar 262 

Reformative institutions " 1015-6 

Regina, Sask., exports and imports 576 


— manufactures. 

— population of 146 

Register, Annual 1104-20 

Registry, vessels on the 082-3 

Rehabilitation, prairie farm. . . i 223-30 

Relief Act, the 775_7 nog 

— settlement 777 

— works 775 

Religions of the population ! ! ! .’ ! .’ .' .' 138-40 

Rent, index numbers of 820-1 , 822-3 

Representation Acts 98-9, 101-2 

— in the House of Commons 103-8 

“* ™ the Senate 100-1 

— Parliamentary 98-119 

— readjustments in 102 

Research Council, publications of 1091 

. — scientific and industrial 997 

Reserves, monetary 914_6 

Resins and gums, imports ! 552 

Resources, forest 284-7 

Retail merchandise trade 620-35 

— mercha,ndi,sing and services 620-31 

r- prices, index numbers of 819-21 , 823 

■~7?i®°“"ioditi.es 819.-23 

— sales, monthly indexes of 628-9 

trade, annual statistics of 622-5 

Returned soldiers’ insurance 1059 

Revenue, agricultural 236-7 
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-— motor vehicles. ! .'676-7, 869 

War tax. <1*50-9 

Rice, imports 566 

Rivers and lakes... e 

— lengths of 

— systems ” 

Road.s, expenditure re... 674-5 

— and highways, finances of i !!!!!*! ! 674-7 

mileage of g.! 

— projects under Canada Highways Act.'.'. 674 

— traiao..... 677-Sft 

Rocky mountains.....,." 0.9 

Rods and bars, iron, imports ’ .560 


products’ exports and imports 546, aow 

filing-stock of steam railways 643-4 

Roumania, trade agreement with 495 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police, administra- 
tion of 716, 1063-4 

officers’ pensions. Dominion receipts 

from.. 842 

Navy 1042 

— Commission of 1931 642 

— Commissions, British 1 103 

Dominion IlOO-I 

Provincial 1101-3 

— Military College, organization of 1047-8 

revenue from 842 

Rubber boots, e,xports 538 

— crude, imports 552 

— goods, manufacture of 418, 424 

— products, exports and imports 538 , 552 

— tires, exports and imports 538, 552 

Rugs, woollen (carpets), imports 556 

Rural and urban population 143-51 , 153-4 

— mail delivery 732 

Russia (Soviet Union), gold and silver 

production of 363 

— trade agreement with 495 

——with 679 , 581 

Rye, crop distribution of 596-7 

— exports 53S 

— inspections of 598-9 

— production of 240, 248 

— receipts and shipments of 599 , 600 

— world production of 277 

Sailing vessels arrived and departed 697-702 

St. Boniface, Man., building permits for. . . 482 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 472 

— population of ’ . 147 

St. Catharines, Ont., building permits for. 481 

— exports and imports ’ 676 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 47O 

— population of 146 

St. Hyacinthe, Quo., exports and imports. . 675 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of I47 

Saint John, N.B., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of , 733 

— manufactures 47O 

— population of 147 

—shipping ;;;;;; 700 

— vital statistics of 160, ISO, 185, 192 

St. Lawrence canals 686, 703-6 

— forest area 282 

— lowlands, geology 10 21-2 

— region 21-2 

— river system H 

— Waterways Treaty ‘ 1114 

St. Thomas, Ont., building permits for. . . 481 

— exports and imports 676 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of * I47 

Sales tax changes 1920-37 836-7 

Salmon, exports 334, .540 

— production of 304 

Salt,imports 566 

— production of ;;344, 3so_l 

baivador, trade agreement with 496 

Sandand gravel, production of 346, 3S2-3 

Sardmes, exports 540 

Sarnia, Ont., building permit's for.. . .’ ’ 481 

— exports and imports 57G 

— gross postal revenue of " " 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Sash and doors, manufacture 426 

Saskatchewan, Agricultural College 233 

— — experimental stations 233 

— area^and description of. ..!!”! * 6*^ 7 
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— electric energy generated in 389, 391 

— forestry resources and products of. .285, 296, 306 

— Government piiblications of 1098 

— hospitals, summary statistics of all. . .1007, 1010 

— judicial convictions — see “Judicial”. 

— lands, classification of 60, 1037 

~ Lieutenant-Governors and the Ministry 

of 116 

— manufactures 406-7, 443-5 

— marriages 170, 191 

— mineral occurrences in — see individual 

minerals. 

production of 348-51 

— mining laws of 340-1 

— mothers’ allowances 801 

— motor vehicle regulations 671 

— police statistics 1033 

— population of 126-7, 145, 153 

— Power Commission 402 

— production of, agricultural 239 , 244-5 

— production, suivey of 217-20 

— representation in the House of Gommon3.102 , 107 

in the Senate 100 

— water powers of 386, 388, 389 

— wealth of 88S 

— workmen's compensation in .760, 795-6 

Saskatoon, Sask., building permits for 482 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 146 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., building permits for. 481 

— canal 692, 693 , 702-4 , 705 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

— shipping 701 

Sausage casings, exports and imports 542, 556 

— manufacture of 424 

Savings banks 930-2 

Sawmill products, exports 306 

Sawmilling industry 305-6 

Scenery and game, resources of 59-65 

Schools— see “Education”. 

— of agriculture 233 

— of forestry 293-4 

Scientific and industrial research 997 

— equipment, imports 568 

manufacture of 428 

Seal, Great, of Canada 1060 

Seamen , shipped an d discharged 690 

Secondary education 990-1 

Secretary of State, Department of 1060-3 


publications of . 

SecuT ity prices, index number of _ . 

Securities guaranteed by Donnmon 864-6 

Seeds, exports and imports 540, 564 

Seismology in Canada 27-30 

Senate, composition, powers of, etc 9S-9 

— members of 100-1, 1116 

— representation 100-1 

Serges and worsteds, imports 558 

Service establishments 620-31 

Services, prices of 827-8 

Settlement, Soldier, of Canada 1059-60 

.Settlers’ elTects, e.xports and imports 548, 568 

Sewing machines, exports and imports 546, 562 

Sex distribution of the population 133-5, 153-4 

Shawinigan Falls, Que., building permits for 481 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 147 

Sheep, marketing of 604-5 

— number,? and values of 251-2 

— prices of — 26S-9 

Sheet metal industry, manufactures of 426 

Sherbrooke, Que., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 675 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures. 470 
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Sherbrooke, Que., population of 146 

Shingle mills, production of 306 

Shingles, exports 644 

Shipbuilding industry, manufactures of ... . 428 

Shipping and navigation, casualties 690-1 

— coasting. 699 , 702 

— entered and cleared, by ports 699-701 

— inland. 685-6, 699, 702 

— marine danger signals 684 

— ocean ..697, 700-2 

— steamboat inspection 689-90 

— subsidies 695-6 

— vessels registered 682-3 

— wrecks and casualties .... ........... 690-1 

Ships on the registry — 682-3 

Shipwrecks, number of 691 

Shoes and boots, imports 564 

— manufacture of 424 

Shooks, ei^jorts 544 

Shops, legislation re 793 

Shorts, bran and middlings, exports 538 

Sickness insurance 970, 972 

Silk, exports and imports 542, 568 

— manufacture of 426 

— artificial, exports and imports 542, 568 

Silver, exports ai’d imports 546, 564 

— monetary use of ' 910 

— occurrence, by provinces 364, 365 

— production of 344, 364-6 

— world production of 363, 365-6 

Sirens, number of 684 

Sisal and istle, imports 558 

Skins and hides, exports and imports 542, 554 

— ' number taken and value 317 

Slaughtering industry 424, 605-6 

Smelting industry 357 

Smelts, production of 324, 325, 327 

Soap, exports and imports 648, 568 

— manufacture of ; 428 

Socksandstoekings.exportsandiraports.. .542, 668 
Soda and sodium compounds, exports and 

imports 548, 568 

Soldier Settlement of Canada 1069-60 

Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, Depart- 
ment of— see “Pensions and National 
Health”. 

— insurance 1069 

— pensions, scale of 1057 

Southern Rhodesia, trade agreement with. 490 
Soviet Union— See “Russia”. 

Spain, trade agreement with 496 

Spices, imports 552 

— manufacture of _ 424 

Spirits, consumption of 633, 635, 855 

— excise revenue 854 

-—tariff 853 

— exports and imports 538, 552 

— provincial revenues from 634 

Sporting and amusement goods, imports. . . 668 

manufacture of. 426,432 

Stamped and cosited products, imports — 562 

Stamps, postage, value of 735 

— revenue from excise 851 , 852 

Standard time and time xones in Canada. . 68 

, State, Department of the Secretary of 1060-3 

Statistics, Dominion Bureau of, activities. 1072-3 

— — publications of 1073-.86 

Statuary, art goods, etc., manufacture of. . 428 

Statute of Westminster 91 

Steam railways— see ‘ ‘ Railways' ’ . 

Steamboat inspection, administration of . . . 689-90 

— subventions, expenditure re 695 

Steel industry 421-2, 426 

— products, exports and imports 646, 660 

manufacture of 426 

— structural, imports 560 

Stereotyping industry 426 

Stillbirths 167 

Stock, live, in Canada. 251-3 

— world...... 279-80 

Stocks of grain in Canada 249 

— index numbers of common. 824-5 

Stockyards, marketing at 604-5 
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Stone, production of 345, 382-3 

— products, manufacture of 428 

Stratford, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Strikes and lockouts 762-5 

Submarine cables 723 

Subsidies, mail 695 

— to provinces 855-7, 

— to railways 649 

Subventions and mail subsidies 695 

Succession duties 867 

Sugar beets, production of 240, 248, 262-3 

— world production of 263 

— maple, exports 538 

production of 262 

— refining industry 262, 424 

Suicides ' 177, 179 

Sulphate, ammonium, exports 548 

Sulphur, imports 566 

Sunrise and sunset, times of 68 

Surgical instruments, imports 568 

Sweden, treaty with 495 

Swine, marketing of 604-5 

— numbers and values of ' 251-3 

Switzerland, treaty with 495-8 

Sydney, N.S., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 732 

— manufactures 469 

— population of 147 

— shipping 700 

Syrup, fruit, manufacture of 424 

— maple, production of 262 

System of taxation, recent modifications in . 837-9 

Tanneries 420, 424 

Tariff Board 1070 

— historical sketch of the 484-7 

— relationships with British and foreign 

countries 487-97 

Tax, Business Profits 841, 849 

— Incoaie, War 850, 891-6 

Taxation, War .835 , 850 , 891-6 

— Dominion revenue from 841, 850, 891-6 

— modifications in system 837-9 

— motor vehicles 676-7, 869 

— per capita 849 

— provincial, growdh of 86S-9 

Tea, imports 552 

Teachers, salaries of 981, 988, 990 

Technical education 986-8 

Telegraphs, Canadian system 722-3 

— coast wireless stations 727-9 

— companies, statistics of 723 

— Dominion Government, statistics of 722 

— radio st.ations 727 

— submarine cables 723 

Telephones, companies, finances and 

operations of 723-6 

— systems of 724 

— instruments, imports 564 

— wireless 729 

Temperance Act, Canada 1083 

Textile exports and imports 542, 556, 558 

— machinery, imports 562 

Textiles, manufiicture of 420, 426 

Thanksgiving Day, proclamation of 1120 

Thread, manufacture of 420 

Three Rivers, Quc., building permits for. . 481 

— exports and imports 575 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

Ties, railway, exports and imports 544, 558 

Tile, production of 345, 351 

Timber, estimated stand of 287 

— exports and imports 307, 544, 558 

— industry 305-7 

— lands GO, 281-7 
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Time scale, geological 17 

Tin products, imports 564 

Titanium, production of k 

Tobacco, consumption of 

— excise, revenue from 85 4 

tariff ^ f53 

— exports and imports o40 , 554 

— manufacture of 124 

— production of 263 

Toilet preparations, manufacture of ^ 428 

Tools, exports and imports 546, 562 

— manufacture of 426 

Topographical Survey, publications of 1091 

Tops, •worsted, imports 558 

Toronto, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 733 

— live stock marketed at 662 

— manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

— shipping 701 

Tourist trade 586-7 

Town municipalities 880 

Towns, assets and liabilities of SS4-5 

— expenditure and revenue of SS4-5 

— gross postal revenue of 

— rqanutactures 469-72 

— population of 146-51 

Toys, imports 664, 568 

Trade, aggregate external 52S 

— agreements.... 487-97 

— analysis of current 510-2 

— and Industry Commission, the 1071 

— bj’’ groups of commodities 502-4 

— Commissioners, list of 497-9 

— disputes 762-5 

— external 4S4-590 

— geographical distribution of 517-9 

— grain 593-001 

— historical sketch 4S4-7 

— in fiscal year 1937-38 1121 

— in furs 313 

— in raw and manufactured products 524-6 

— internal 591-635 

— interprovincial 591-3 

— marks, administration of 612-3 

— retail merchandise 620-9 

— tourist 588-7 

— unions, membership of 753-5 

organization of 752-5 

— value and quantum of world 502-9 

. — via United States 516, 581 

— w'holesale and other bulk 616 -9 

— with principal countries 518-9, 525-6, 577-80 

Nora . — For trade by class or commodity, refer 

to the class or commodity. 

Trade and Commerce Department 497-9 

employees of 1069 

expenditure re 843 

publications of 1092 

Trades and Labour Congro.ss 752 , 755 

Trading establishments, ccnsu.s of Iil6-31 

Traffic, railway, fresight and piwseuger. . . . 057-63 

— water-borne 082 

Train miles run 059-60 

Trans-.Atlantic air service 7 14-5 

— Canada airway 713-4 

Transport, Dept, of, e-xponditures re 843 

publications of 1092-3 

Transportation .and communications 036- 740 

— government control over 637-9 

— of -wheat OOjl 

Trapping, production from 215 , 216 

Treasury bills sold in Canada 861-2 

Treaties, Indian 1050 

— trade 487-97 

Treaty rate, tariffs, imports under 577 

— reciprocity with United States 4S6-6 

Tree nurseries 260-1 , 294 

— species, forest 284 

Trees, fruit. 200-1 

— ■ and plants, imports 552 

Trinidad and Tobago, trade with 525, 578, 579 
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Trout, production of. 324 , 325, 327 

Trust and loan companies 933-S 

assets and liabilities 935-7 

— funds, Dominion, liabilities 937 

Tubes and pipes, iron, exjiorts and imports . .546, 562 

Tullibee, production of 324, 328 

Turnips, exports 538 

— production of 240-6 

Turpentine, imports 554 

Tweeds, imports 558 

Twine, binder, exports and imports 542, 558 

Typewriters, exports and imports 546, 562 


Umbrellas, manufa cture of 428 

Unemployment in trade unions 767 

— relief 774-7, DOS 

drought 776 

farm placements 775-6 

grants-in-aid 775 

settlement 777 

works 775 

— statistics of the Census of 1931 774 

Union of South Africa, agricultural statis- 
tics of 274 , 275 , 276, 278 

coal production of 377 

gold and silver production of 363 

trade agreement with 490 

— Co-operative of Canada 781-2 

Unions, trade, membership of 753-5 

organizations of 752-5 

United Kingdom, agricultural statistics of 

274, 276, 279, 280 

United Kingdom-Canada Trade Agree- 
ment, Imp. Conference, 1932 488-9 

United Kingdom, mineral production of. . . 377 

— total Canadian trade with 512-4, 532-81 

— world trade of 508, 509 

United States, Canadian emigrants re- 
turned from 208-9 

— capital invested in Canada 896-9 

— tariffs and Canadian trade.. 496 

— total Canadian trade with 515-7, 532-81 

— trade agreement with 496 

— trade sio 516, 581 

— world trade of 508 , 609 

Universities— see ‘ ‘Education’ ’ . 

Urban and rural population 143-61 , 153-4 

— municipalities, financial statistics of 879-85 

Uruguay, trade agreement with. 496 


Value and quantum of world trade 502-9 

Vancouver, B.C., building permits for 482 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 146 

— shipping 701 

Varnishes, paints, etc., exportsand imports.548, 566 

manufacture of 428 

Vegetables, by classes, exportsand imports.638, 550 

— production of 261 

-products, exports and imports 538, 550 

manufacture of 424 

Vehicles, exports and imports 546, 662 

— manufacture of.. 422, 426, 443 

Velveteens and corduroys, imports 556 

Veneers, wood, imports 55S 

Venezuela, trade agreement with. 496 

Verdun, Que., manufactures 470 

— population of 146 

Vermicelli and macaroni, manufacture of. . 424 

Vessels on the registry. 682-3 

— manufacture of 428 

Veterans’ Bureau 1058 

Victoria, B.C., building permits for 482 

— exports and imports ' 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 146 

— shipping 701 
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Victorian Order of Nurses 1016 

Village municipalities 880 

Villages, populations of 148-51 

Vital statistics 156-93 

births and birth rates 158-68 

collection of 156-68 

deaths and death rates 172-89 

infant and maternal mortality 181-9 

marriages and marriage rates 168-71 

natural increase 189-93 

Vocational education 986-8 

Voters and votes polled, general elections. . 103-8 


Wage-earners, distribution of 741-3 

Wages, building trades (trades specified) . . 804 

— coal-mining 803, 804 

— electric railway trades (trades specified) 


legislation rt 

— male employees, minimum 792 , 793 , 808-9 

— manufacturing 42-4-9, 455-9 

— metal trades (trades specified) 804 

— minimum, regulations re 791 , 792, 793 

— mining 335-0, 357-8 

— on steam railways 647, 803 

— printing trades (trades specified) 804 

— real, in manufacturing 468 

— unskilled factory labourers 804 

Wagons, manufacture of 426 

War and demobilization, expenditure re.... 847 

— business profits tax 841 , 849 

— Special Revenue Act 850 

— tax, itemized rex'enue from S4S-9, 850, 

— Veterans’ Allowance .A.ct 

Washing compounds and soap, manufacture 
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120-1 


Washington, appointment of Minister at... . 

Waste, cotton and wool, manufacture of . . . . niu 

Watches and clocks, imports 564 

Water area of Canada 7, 11-5 

— power development in Canada 385-9 

energy generated for export 392 

re, sources 385-7 

used in central electric stations 389-92 

used in pulp and paper industry 389 

Waterproof clothing, manufacture of 426 

Waterways of Canada 680-708 

— financial statistics of 691-6 

— Government aid to 691-2 

— revenue from — 694 

Wealth, agricultural 235-7 

— national 885-8 

Wearing apparel, cotton, exports and im- 
ports — 556 

index number of prices of 820 , 821 

■ woollen, exportsand imports .542, 558 

Weather in northern Canada 65 

Weights and measures, administration of. . 613-4 

Dominion receipts from 614 

inspect ions of 614 

Welfare, child, legislation re 800, 801 

Welland Canal 086, 692, 693, 694, 703-7 

West Indies, trade agreement with 490 

Westmount, Que., building permits for 481 

— population of 146 

Wharves, maintenance of, etc 1048 

Wheat, consumption of 250 

— crop movement of 250, 593-7, 598-600 

distribution of 250, 596-7 

— exports and imports 279 , 538 

— flour, e^rts and imports .279, 538 

— inspection of 598-9 

— marketing of 593-7 

— prices of 266 , 267 , 269 

— production, quantity and value of 240, 248 

— receipts of 600 

— shipment of 599 

— stocks in store.... 249 

— world production of 274 
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Wheat, world export and import oi 279 

Whisky, exports and imports 538, 562 

Whitefish, production of 324, 325 

— marketed ; 328 

Wholesale prices, index numbers of 618-9, 812-9 

— trade, census of 616-9 

Wild life origin, goods of, exports and im- 
ports 573 

Window glass, imijorts 566 

Windsor, Ont., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 376 

— gross postal revenue of 

— manufactures 

— population of 

Wine, consumption of 

— imports oo3 

— industry 424 

Winnipeg, Man., building permits for 481 

— exports and imports 576 

— gross postal revenue of 734 

— live stock marketed at 603 

— manufactures 472 

— population of 146 

Wire communications 722-6 

— exports and imports 546, 562 

— manufacture of 428 

Wireless apparatus, imports 564 

— communications 727-31 

— stations 727-9 

Wood distillation industry 428 

— for piilpwood, statistics of 29S 

— manufacture of 307-8, 426 

— products, exports and imports 544, 558-60 

statistics of manufacture of 426 

Wood-pulp, exports and imports 544 , 560 

from leading countries 301 

production of 298-300 

Woods, Canadian 281-91 

— operations 294-G 

Woodstock, Ont., manufactures 471 

— population of 147 

Woodworking industry 426 

Wool clip, production and value of ... • 255 

— products, exports and imports 542, 558 

manufacture of 426 

— raw, exports and imports 542. 558 

— waste, manufacture of 426 

Workmen’s compensation legislation.. .756-62, 795-6 

— Compensation Board, Alberta 761, 795-G 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board, British 

Columbia 761-2, 795-6 

Manitoba 759-60, 795-6 

New Brunswick 757, 795-6 

Nova Scotia 756-7, 795-6 

. Ontario 758-9, 795-6 

■ Quebec 758, 795-6 

Saslcatchewan 760, 795-6 

Works of art, imports 568 

W'orld, area and population of 155 

— cereal and potato production oi the 273-S 

— gold and silver production 361-3 

— statistics of farm live stock 279-80 

— trade, Canada’s position in 507-9 

geographic distribution of 504-7 

of principal countries 508-9 

value and quantum of 502-9 

Worsteds and serges, imports 558 

Wrapping paper, exports and imports 544 , 560 

Wrecks, shipping, number 691 

Yarn, cotton, imports 556 

manufacture of 426 

— woollen, imports 558 

manufacture of 426 

Year, principal events of the, 1937-38 1111-4 

Youth training 776-7 

Yugoslavia, trade agreement with 498-7 

Yukon and Northwest Territories, lands, 

classification of 60, 1037 

— area and description of 7 

— fur production of 316 

— manufactures .406-7 , 445-6 

— mineral occurrences in— see individual 

minerals. 

production of 351 

— motor vehicle regulations 071 

— mountain peaks in 9 

— production, survey of 217, 219 

— population of 126-7, 145 

— publications re— see Dept, of Mines and 

Re, sources publications. 

— representation in Parliament 102 , lOS 

— water powers of 386, 388, 389 

Zinc products, exports and imports 548, 564 

— occurrence, by provinces 371 

— production of 344, 371 

— spelter, e.xports of 548 
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